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ENCYCLOPEDIA BEITANNICA 


ELE- 

Til LEANOE, of Aquitaine (1122-1204), queen of France 
and afterwards of England, was tlie daughter of 
William IX., the last duke of Guienne, and was born in 
1122. She succeeded her father in 1138, and was married 
the same year to Louis VII. of France. Her lively and 
somewhat frivolous manners, and her love of pleasure, did 
not fit her for the society of a husband who was naturally 
austero, and who from religious conviction had adopted 
many ascetic habits. They became gradually estranged, 
and in the Holy Land, whither she had accompanied Louis 
in 1147, their quarrels became so frequent and so bitter 
that at last a divorce was agreed upon, which on their re- 
turn from France was completed under the pretext of kin- 
ship, 18th March 1162. Six^months afterwards she gave 
her hand and her possessions to Henry of Navarre, who in 
1155 mounted the throne of England as Henry IL That 
the duchy of Guienne should thus become permanently 
annexed to the English crown was naturally displeasing to 
Louis, and the indirect consequence of his displeasure was 
protracted wars between France and England. In other 
respects also the marriage had unhappy consequences. The 
infidelities of Henry, and the special favours he showed to 
one of his mistresses, so greatly roused Eleanor’s jealousy, 
that she incited her son Eichard to rebellion, and also in- 
trigued with her former husband to get him to lend his in- 
fluence to the great league formed against Henry iu 1173. 
Her son had fled to Louis, and she was preparing to follow 
him when she was arrested and placed in confinement, 
where she remained till the death of her husband in 1189. 
As soon as he died she regained her liberty, and reigned as 
regent until Eichard’s arrival from France. She also held 
this position during Eichard’s absence in the Holy Land, 
for which he left in 1190. After his escape in 1194 from 
the captivity which befell him as he was returning home, 
she retired to the abbey of Fontevrault, where she died 
April 1, 1204. 

ELEATIC SCHOOL, a Greek school of philosophy, so 
called because Elea was the birth-place or residence of its 
chief representatives. Parmenides, who was bom at Elea 
probably about the year 515, was the first completely to 
develop the Eleatic doctrines ; but his philosophy has a 
very close connection with that of Xenophanes, who was 
bom more than a century earlier. Xenophanes, indeed, 
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has been described as the founder of the school, and though 
that title is with more strictness to be given to Parmenides, 
it may not incorrectly be applied to him. The philosophy 
of Xenophanes took its rise in a strong antagonism to the 
popular anthropomorphic mythology ; and, though it con- 
tains part, it is far from containing the whole, of the 
Eleatic doctrine as maintained by Parmenides pd his 
followers. Its chief doctrines were that “ the One is God,” 
and that God is self-existent, eternal, unchangeable, 
immovable, of the same substance throughout, and in every 
respect incomparable to man. 

The Eleatic philosophy is founded upon the doctrine of 
a complete severance and opposition of thought and sense. 
Trath is in no degree attainable by sense ; sense gives only 
false appearances, non-being : it is by thought alone that 
we arrive at the knowledge of being, at the great truth that 
“the All is One,” eternal, unchangeable; or rather, as 
Hegel rightly interprets the Eleatics, thought w being. No 
distinction is drawn by Parmenides between thought and 
material being ; the “ One and All,” indeed, is described 
materially as a perfect and immovable sphere. The notions 
of creation, change and destraction, diversity and multipli- 
city, time and space, and the various sensations, are all 
mere false appearances of sense, which thought shows to 
be contradictory and false. Upon a very common con- 
fusion of the word exist with the verb to be, which does 
not necessarily imply existence, he founded his argument 
against the possibility of creation : creation cannot be, for 
being cannot arise out of non-being ; nor can non-being 
be. Again, there can be no difference or change ekcept in 
appearance, for a thing cannot arise from what is different 
from it. But this side of the Eleatic argument was more 
completely developed by Zeno. In the second part of his 
poem, Parmenides, notwithstanding his assertion of their 
falseness, does offer an explanation of the facts of conscious- 
ness. Of this part of his theory, however, we have only 
very incomplete knowledge. It stands altogether distinct 
from his main doctrine. It is materialistic, like nearly all 
the other early Greek explanations of the universe. The 
universe (that is, the apparent universe) is, he says, made up 
of two elements, one of which he describes as heat and light, 
the other as cold and darkness. Of these elements all men 
are composed, and their thinking varie s as th e proportions 
THI. — X 
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in wlilcli these elements are mixed in their compositioii. 
Even the dead body feels cold and darkness. 

ZeaOj horn in the beginning of the 5th century B.C., the 
fellow-townsman, disciple, and adopted son of Parmenidos, 
is famous for his attempts to piuvo that the notions of 
time, siiace, motion, multiplicity, sight, sound, &c., are self- 
contradictory and unthinkable. His paradoxes were stated 
with a subtlety which has forced thinkers even of distinc- 
tion, who were opposed to his main position, for instance, 
Sir William Hamilton, to admit some of them to be un- 
answerable. Against motion Zeno directed several argu- 
ments, the moat celebrated being that of Achilles and the 
tortoise, which are founded upon the confusion of that 
which IS infinitely divisible with that which is infinite. 
Against space Zeno argued that any space, however 
krge, must be iu a larger space, this larger space again 
in a still larger, and so on ad infinUum. Against the 
manifold he argued (1) that the manifold, being divisible 
into the infinitely small, i.e , into that which has no 
magnitude, can itself have none, as divisions that have no 
magnitude must make up a whole without magnitude ; and 
(2) that, being divisible into an infinite number of parts, 
it must be infinitely large. Against sound he argued — ^and 
he applied similar reasoning to sight — that, as yon cannot 
hear a single grain of corn fall, you cannot hear the sound of 
a number of grains falling, the sound of the falling of tho 
number of grams being made up of the sounds of the 
falling of each grain. Thus Zeno sought to prove that 
thought and sense are opposed, and that the batter, con- 
tradicting itself, proves itself unworthy of the considoration 
of the philosopher. 

The last of the Eleatio teachers was Melissus of Samos, 
the friend of Heraclitus, who was probably born somewhat 
later than Zeno. We only possess fragments of his works, 
preserved by Simplicius and collected by Brandis. His 
modifications of the doctrines of his master, Parmenides, 
are not important, with the exception of his assertion of 
the infinity, the unlimitedness, of “ the One and AU,” and 
his distinct insistance upon the doctrine that the “ One and 
All” is immaterial, uuextended, without parts. 

See the separate articles XuifopnANES, Parmenides, 
and Zeno. 

ELECAMPANE {M. Lat., JEnula Gampana), aperennid 
composite plant, the Inula Belenium of Linnaeus, which is 
common in many parts of Britain, and ranges throughout 
central and southern Europe, and in Asia as far eastwards 
as the Himalayas. Its stem attains a height of from 3 to 
6 feet ; the leaves are serrate-dentate, the lower ones stalked, 
the rest embracing the stem ; the flowers are yellow, and 
2 inches broad, and have many rays, each three-notched at 
the extremity. The root, the radias inulae of pharmacy, is 
thick, branching, and mucilaginous, and has a warm bitter 
taste and a camphoraceous odour. For medicinal purposes 
it should be procured from plants not more than two or 
three years old. Besides a body isomeric 

with starch, the root contains, according to Kallen, two 
crystallizable substances — lielenin, CjHgO, and alanicam- 
phor, CioHyjO. By the ancients the root was employed both 
as a medicine and as a condiment, and in England it was 
formerly in great repute as an aromatic tonic and stimulant 
of tho secretory organs. “ The fresh roots of elecampane 
preserved with sugar, or made into a syrup or conserve,” are 
recommended by Parkinson in his Theatmm JSotameum as 
" very effectual to warm a cold and windy stomack, and the 
pricking and stitches therein or in the sides caused by the 
Spleene, and to helps the cough, shorinesae of breath, and 
tvheasittg in the Lungs.” As a drug, however, the root is 
now seldom resorted to except in veterinary practice. In 
France and jSwitzerland it is used in the manufacture of 
absinthe. 
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ELECTIONS. The law of parliamentary and municipal 
elections in England is now governed as to procedure by 
the 35 and 36 Vict. c. 33 (the Ballot Act, 1872), and 
as to disputed returns by the 31 and 32 Vict. c. 125 
hamentary Elections Act, 1868) and 35 and 36 Vict. c. 60. 
See Bau-ot and Bribery. 

The inquiry into a disputed parliamentary election was 
formerly conducted before a committee of the House of 
Commons, chosen as nearly as possible from both sides of 
the House for that particular business. The decisions of 
these tribunals laboured under tbe suspicion of being 
prompted by party feeling, and by the above-named Act of 
1868 the jurisdiction was finally transferred to Her Majesty’s 
judges, notwithstanding the general unwillingness of the 
bench to accept a class of business which they feared might 
bring their integrity into dispute. In future no election 
shall be questioned except in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act. Section 11 of the Act orders, r aha, that 
the trial of every election petition shall be coiiducted before 
a xyidme judge of one of tbe common law courts at West- 
minster and Dublin; that the said courts shall each select 
a judge to be placed on the rota for tho trial of election 
petitions; that the said judges shall try petitions standing 
for trial according to seniority or otherwise, as they may 
agree; that tho trial shall take place in the county or 
borough to which the petition refers, unless the court 
should think it desirable to hold it elsowhoro. The judge 
shall determine “ whether the rnemher whose return is com- 
plained of, or any and what other person, was duly returned 
and elected, or whether the election was void,” and shall 
certify his determination to the Speaker. When corrupt 
practices have been charged the judge shall also report (1) 
whether any such practice has been committed by or with 
the knowledge or consent of any candidate, and the nature 
thereof ; (2) the names of persons proved to have been 
guilty of any corrupt practice ; and (3) whether corrupt 
practices have extensively prevailed at the election. 

Questions of law may be referred to the decision of the 
Court of Common Pleas. The report of the judge is 
equivalent to tho report of an election committee under 
the old system. Petitions may bo ijrescuted by the follow- 
ing persons : — (1) some person who has voted or had the 
right to vote at the election; (2) somo 2 )or.son claiming to 
have a right to ho returned or elected; (3) some person 
alleging himsolf to have been a candidate. The trial of a 
petition shall be proceeded with notwithstanding the 
acceptance by the respondent of an ofilice of profit under 
the Crown, and notwithstanding the iirurogation of Parlia- 
ment; though it would appear that tho dissolution of 
Parliament abates a petition. Tho judge appointed to try 
a petition shall be received wdth tho same state a.s a judge 
of assize in an assize town. Tho costs and expenses of 
the petition shall be paid by the parties in such nianwcr 
and such proportions as the court or judge may determine, 
regard being had to the discouragement of needless expense 
hy throwing the burden thereof on the parties by whom it 
has been caused, whether they are on the whole successful 
or not When a returning oflicer has wilfully neglected to 
return a peraon found on petition to have been entitled to 
be returned, such person may sue tho officer (within one 
year of the act complained of, or six months of the trial of 
the petition), and shall recover double the damage he has 
actui^ly sustained, together with full costs of suit. 

To meet the additional work imposed on the English 
courts of common law by this Act, power was given to 
appoint an additional judge to each of them. Section 68 
apphes the provisions of the Act, with certain modifica- 
tions, to Scotland. 

This, like the Ballot Act, is a continuing Act, 

Petitions against municipal elections are dealt with in 33 
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and 36 Viet. c. 60. The election judges under the last 
described Act appoint a number of barristers, not exceed- 
ing five, to try such petitions. No barrister can be appointed 
who is of less than fifteen years standing, or a member of 
Parliament, or holder of any office of profit (other than 
that of recorder) under the Crown ; nor can any barrister 
try a petition in any borough in which he is recorder or in 
which he resides, or which is included in his circuit. The I 
barrister sits without a jury. The provisions are generally | 
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[ similar to those relating to parliamentary elections in the 
former Act. The petition may allege that the election was 
avoided as to the borough or ward on the ground of general 
bribery, &c., or that the election of the person petitioned 
agamst was avoided by corrupt practices, or by personal 
disqualification, or that he had not the majority of lawful 
votes. And no election shall be questioned by any other 
process whatsoever for a matter for which it might have 
been questioned under this Act 


ELEOTEIOITY 


T he word Electricity is derived from the Greek word 
yjXiKTpav, meaning ctmScn The term was invented 
by Gilbert,! who used it with reference to the attractions 
and repulsions excited by friction in certain bodies of which 
amber may be taken as the type. To the cause of these 
forces was given the name Electricity j and out of the 
study of these and kindred phenomena arose the science of 
electricity, of which it is the purpose of the present article 
to give a brief outline. 

The science has been divided into three branches — 
Electrostatics, which deals with electricity at rest ; Electro- 
hinetics, which considers the passage of electricity from 
place to place j and Electromagnetism, which treats of the 
relation of electricity to magnetism. We shall, however, 
make no attempt to adhere to this division, but shall 
exhibit the different parts of the subject in such order and 
connection as seems most clear and natural in the present 
state of the science. Eor the sake of the non-scienlific 
reader we prefix a brief history ^ of the science of elec- 
tricity, wherein mention is made of some of the more 
striking electrical discoveries and of the steps by which 
our knowledge of the subject has advanced to its present 
condition, 

HiSTomcAL Sketch. 

The name of the philosopher who first observed that 
amber when rubbed possesses the property of attracting 
and repelling light bodies has not been handed down to 
our times. Thales of Miletus is said to have described 
this remarkable property, and both Theophrastus (321 
JB.c.) and Pliny (70 a.d.) mention the power of amber to 
attract straws and dry leaves. The same authors speak of 
the lapis lynmrm, which is supposed to be a mineral 
called towmaline, as possessing the same properly. The 
electricity of the torpedo was also kuovpn to the andmits. 
Pliny informs us, that when touched by a spear it pimar 
lyzes the muscles and arrests the feet, however swift; and 
Aristotle adds that it possesses the power of benumbing 
men, as well as the fishes which serve for its prey. The 
influence of electricity on the human body, and the elec- 
tricity of the human, body itself, were also known in 
ancient times. Anthero, a freedman of Tiberias, was 
cured of the gout by the shocks of the torpedo; and 
WoKmer, the Hng of the Goths, was able to emit sparks 
from his own body. Eustathius, who records this fact, 
also states that a certain philosopher, while dressing and 


! De Magnete MagndiciagvA Oorpontms. 

* A portion of this histonoal sketch was written by Sir David 
Brewster, and formed the introduction to Ms article “Mectncity" 
in last edition of the EncydopoeAia. It has been modified by sapptes- 
sions and alterations here and there, and hy large additions at the 
end which were thought necessary to moke it suit the present state of 
science. iEor the sake of the student in search of on^nal sources of 
information, pretty oopions reference to such has been added through* 
oat. Valuable for information of this kind the student will nnd 
Eiess’s JMmigsdectriciiat, Young’s Natwral FMoaophy, Wiede- 
mann’s Gdvanmm, and the recent work on electricity by Prof. 
Mascart^ of the College de IFrance. 


uudr^sing, emitted occasionally sudden crackling sparks, 
while at other times flames blazed from him without 
burning his clothes. Such are the scanty gleanings of 
electrical knowledge which we derive from the ancient 
philosophy; and though several writers of the Middle Ages 
have made occasional references to these facts, and even 
attempted to speculate upon them, yet they added nothing 
to the science, and left an open field for the researches of 
modem philosophers. 

Dr Gilbert of Colchester may be considered as the Gilbert 
founder of the science, as he appears to have been the first (1540- 
philosopher who carefully repeated the observations of the 
ancients, and applied to them the principles of philosophical 
investigation. In order to determine if other bodies pos- 
sessed the same property as amber, he balanced a light metal- 
lic needle on a pivot, and observed whether or not it was 
affected by causing tlie excited or rubbed body to approach 
to it. In this way he discovered that the following bodies 
possess the property of attracting light substances: — 
amber, gagates or jet, diamond, sapphire, carbuncle, rock- 
crystal, opal, amethyst, vincentina or Bristol stone, beryl, 
glass, paste for false gems, glass of antimony, slags, 
belemmtes, sulphur, gum-mastic, sealing-wax of lac, hard 
resin, arsenic, rock salt, mica, and alum. These various 
bodies attracted, with different degrees of force, not only 
straws and light films, but likewise metals, stones, earths, 
wood, leaves, thick smoke, and all solid and fluid bodies. 
Among the substances which are not excited by friction 
Gilbert enumerated emerald, agate, cornelian, pearls, 
jasper, calcedony, alabaster, porphyry, coral, marble, 
Lydian stone, flints, hematites, smyris (emery or corun- 
dum), bones, ivory, hard woods, such as cedar, ebony, 
juniper, and cypress, metals, and natural magnets. Gilbert 
also discovered that the state of the atmosphere affects 
the production of electricity ; dryuess with north or east 
wind being a favourable condition, while mois^re with 
south wind is unfavourable. An account of ' Gilbert’s 
experiments will be found in his book Ee Magnete, lib. ii. 
cap. 2. 

Bobert Boyle added many new facts to the science Boyle 
of electricity, and he has given a full account of them in (1627- 
bis Exypermmts on the Origvn of Elec^ciiy. By means of 
a suspended needle, he discovered that amber retained its 
attractive virtue after the friction which excited it had 
ceased; and though smoothness of surface had been 
regarded as advantageous for excitation, yet he found a 
diamond which m its rough state exceeded aE the polished 
ones and aU the electrics which he had tried, having been 
able to move a needle three minutes after he had ceased to 
mb it. He found also that heat and tersion (or the clean- 
ing or wiping of any body) increased its susceptihEity of 
excitation ; and that if the attracted body were fixed, and 
the attracting body movable, their mutual approach would 
still take place. To GEbert’s list of “ electrics ” Boyle 
added the resinous cake which remained after evaporating 
one-fourth part of good oE of turpentine, the dry ihasa 
which remains after distdlling a mixture of petroleum and 
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strong spirit of nitre, glass of lead, caput mortunra of 
amber, white sapphire, white amethyst, diaphanous ore 
of lead, carnelian, and a green stone supposed to be a 
sapphire. 

ottovun To these discoveries of Boyle his contemporary Otto 

Guencke Gueiiche added the highly important one of electric 
{JEx 2 )erment(i Nova Magdehurgica, lih, iv. cap. 16). 
Having cast a globe of sulphur m a glass sphere, and 
broken off the glass, he mounted the sulphur ball upon 
a revolving axis, and excited it by the friction of the hand. 
By this means he discovered that light and sound accom- 
panied strong electrical excitation, and he compares the 
light to that which is exhibited by breaking lump sugar in 
the dark. With this powerful apparatus Guericke verified 
on a greater scale the results obtained by his predecessors, 
and obtained several new ones of very couaiderable import- 
ance. He found a light body, when once attracted 
by an excited electric, was repelled by it, and was in- 
capable of a second attraction until it had been touched by 
some other body ; and that light bodies suspended within 
the sphere of infiaence of an excited electric possessed the 
same properties as if they had been excited 

J^ewton To our illustrious countryman Sir Isaac Fewton the 
science of electricity owes some important observations. 
He used in his electrical experiments a globe of glass 
rubbed by the hand instead of the sulphur globe of Von 
Guericke. It would appear that Kewton was the first to 
use glass in this way {Optics, query 8th). We owe also to 
Sir Isaac a beautiful experiment on the excitation of elec- 
tricity which has since become very popular. Having 
fixed a round disc of glass in a short brass cylinder, 
lie placed small pieces of thin paper within the cylmder 
and upon a table, so that the lower surface of the 
glass was one-eighth of an inch distant from the table. 
He then rubbed the upper surface of the glass, and 
Iio observed the pieces of paper “leap from one part 
of the glass to tiie other, and twirl about in the air.” 
This experiment, after a previous unsuccessful trial, was 
repeated by the Boyal Society in 1676 (Brewster’s Life 
of Newtm, p. 307). 

Hawks- Francis Hawksbee, one of the most active experi- 
mental philosophers of his age, added many new facts 
to the science. In 1705 he communicated to the 
Royal Society several cunous experiments oa what he 
calls “ the mercurial phosphorus.” He showed that light 
could be produced by passing common air through mer- 
cury placed in a well-exhausted receiver. The air rushing 
through the mercury, blew it up against the sides of the 
glass that held it, “appearing all around like a body of 
fire, consisting of abundance of glowing globules,” The 
phenomenon continued till the receiver was half full of 
air. These phenomena had been observed in the Torricel- 
lian vacuum before Hawksbee’s time, and various explana- 
tions suggested. He suspected that they were due to 
electricity, and remarked their resemblance to lightning. 
Like Newton he used a revolving glass globe rubbed by 
the hand to generate electricity. Besides the experiment 
above alluded to he made many others on the electric 
]%ht and on the attractions of electnfied bodiea Descrip- 
tions of these will be found in his JPhgsieo-Mechanical 
Nseperimmis, 1709, and in several memoirs in the PMo- 
sopimal Transactim about 1707. 

About the same time Dr Wall (PJiil. Trans,, 1708) 
observed the spark and crackling sound accompanying the 
electrical excitatioa of amber, and compared them to 
thouder and lightning, 

Stephen One of the most ardent experimentalists of his time 
Stephen Gray, a Fellow of the Eoyal Society. 

1736). hi_s first paper, published in 1720, he showed that 
electricity could be excited by the friction of feathera, 


hair, silk, linen, woollen, paper, leather, wood, parchment, 
and gold-beaters’ skin. Several of these bodies exhibited 
light in the dark, especially after they had been warmed ; 
but all of them attracted light bodies, and sometimes at 
the distance of eight or ten inches. An epoch was made in 
the history of electricity by the discovery of Gray in 1729, 
that certain bodies had, while others had not, the power of 
conveying electricity from one body to another, i.e,, in 
modern phrase, conducting it. Gray experimented with a 
g1n.cis tube, into the ends of which were fastened two corks ; 
into one of these he fastened a fir rod, and to the end of the 
rod an ivory ball. On rubbing the glass he found that the 
ball attracted the light bodies as vigorously as the glass itself. 

He made a variety of experiments with rods of difierent 
length, and with a packthread, by which he suspended his 
ball from the balcony of an upper story of his house, all 
with the same result. He then attempted to carry the 
electricity horizontally on a packthread which he suspended 
with hempen strings; but the experiment failed On 
the occasion of a repetition of the experiments at the 
house of his friend Wheeler, silk strings were suggested 
as a support, and found to answer, while metal wires 
failed. Gray and Wheeler were thus led to the con- 
clusion that it was the material of the supports that 
was m question, and that whei’eas packthread had, silk 
had not the power of transmitting electricity to a 
distance. Gray and Wheeler managed, by supporting a 
packthread by silk loops, to convey electricity from a 
piece of rubbed glass to a distance of 886 feet. The con- 
ducting power of fluids, and of the human body, was 
established by Gray. He also made many curious experi- 
ments on the electrical properties of resinous cakes, which 
he allowed to cool and harden in the ladles in which they 
had been melted. For an account of these and others the 
student is referred to memoirs in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1731, 1736, (fee. 

Desaguhers made many experiments confirming Gray’s Dosagn- 
conclusions, and found that bodies that have the property bo™, 
of being electrically excitable by friction, or electrics per se, 
have nob the power of conduction; whereas cmdudors ere 
not elect^ per se. ^ These terms, introduced by him, were 
useful in brmging into concise and scientific language the 
discoveries of Gray. 

While Gray was pursuing his career of discovery in Dufay 
England, M. Dufay, of the Academy of Sciences, and su- (1699- 
penntendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens, was actively 
employed in the same researches. He found that all bodies, 
whether solid or fluid, could be electrified by an excited 
tube, by setting them on a glass stand slightly warmed, or 
only dried; and that those bodies which are in themselves 
least electrical received the greatest degree of electricity 
from the approach of the glass tube. He repeated the ex- 
periments of Gray, confirming his results, and found that 
electricity was transmitted more easily along packthread 
when it was wetted, and that it might be supported upon 
glass tubes m place of silk lines. In this way he convoyed 
it ^ong a string 1266 feet long. He suspended by silken 
strings and electrified a child as Gray had done ; and hav- 
ing suspended himself in a similar manner, he discovered 
that an electrical spark, accompanied with a crackling noise, 
took place when any other person touched him, and he has 
described the pricMing sensation like the burning from a 
spark of fire, which is at the same time felt either through 
the dothes or on the skin. The great discovery of Dufay, 
however, was that of two different kinds of electricity. 

He fully recognized the importance of this fundamental Titreoug 
fact, and gave the name of vitreous electricity to that which and 
is produced by exciting glass, rock-crystal, precious stones, Teaujous 
hair of animals, wool, and many other bodies ; and the name 
of resinous to that which is produced by exciting resinotis 
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bodies, siicL. as amber, copal, gum-lac, silk, paper, thread, 
and a number of other substances. The characteristic of 
those two electricities was, that a body with -vitreous elec- 
tricity attracted all bodies with resinous electricity, and 
repelled all bodies with vitreous electricity; while a body 
with resinous electricity attracted all bodies with vitreous 
electricity, and repelled all bodies with resinous electricity. 
Two electrified silk threads, for example, repel each other, 
and also two electrified woollen threads, but an electrified 
silk thread will attract an electrified woollen thread. Hence 
it is easy to determine whether any body possesses vitreous 
or resinous electricity. If it aitracts an electrified silk 
thread, its electricity will be vitreous ; if it repeU it, it will 
be resinous. 

Gray repeated and varied the experiments of Dufay, 
and made many new ones. Like Hawksbee and Dr Wall, 
he recognized the similarity between the phenomena of 
electricity and those of thnnder and lightning ; and he 
expresses a hope “ that there may be found out a way to 
collect a greater quantity of electric fire, and consequently to 
increase the force of that power, which, by several of these 
experiments, si lic&t magnis componere parva, seems to he 
of the same nature with thunder and lightning” 

Boze, The discovenes which we have now recounted began to 
^inkier, activity of the German and Dutch philosophers. 

To the electrical machine used by Newton and Hawksbee, 
Professor Boze of Wittenberg added the prime conductor, 
which at first consisted of an iron or tin tube supported by 
a man standing upon cakes of rosin ; but it was afterwards 
suspended by silken strings. Professor Winkler of Leipsic 
substituted a cushion in place of the hand for exciting the 
revolving globe ; and Professor Gordon of Erfurt, a Scotch 
Benedictine monk, first used a glass cylinder, eight inches 
long and four broad, which he caused to revolve by means 
of a bow and string. By these means electrical sparks of 
great size and intensity were produced, and by their aid 
various combustible substances, both fluid and solid, were 
inflamed. In 1744 K. Lndolph of Berlin succeeded in 
firing, by the eleotrical spark, the ethereal spirit of Fro- 
benius. Winkler did the same by a spark from his finger ; 
and he succeeded in inflaming French brandy and other 
weaker spirits after they had been heated Gordon kindled 
spirits by a jet of electrified water. Dr Miles inflamed 
phosphorus by the electric spark; and oil, pitch, and 
sealmg-wax, when strongly heated, were set on fire by 
similar means. We refer the student for lists of the works 
of the philosophers just mentioned to the admirable biblio- 
graphy given by Young, Natural Philosophy, p. 515. 
Leyden These striking effects were all produced by the electricity 
phial, obtained immediately from an excited electric ; but a great 
step was now made in the science by the discovery of a 
method of accumulating and preserving electricity in large 
quantities. The author of this great inveution is not di^ 
tmctly known ; but there is reason to believe that a monk 
of the name of Kleist, a person of the name of Cuneus, and 
Professor Muschenbroeck of Leyden had each tihe merit of 
an independent inventor. The invention by which this 
accumulation was effected was called the Leyden Jar or 
Phial, because it was principally in Leyden that it was 
either invented or tried. Having observed that excited 
electrics soon lost their elfectricity in the open air, and that 
their loss was accelerated when the atmosphere was charged 
■with moisture or other conducting materials, Muschenbroeck 
conceived that the electricity of bodies might be retmned 
by surrounding them with bodies which did not conduct it. 
In putting this idea to the test of experiment, he dectri- 
fied some water in a glass bottle, and a communication 
having been made between the water and the prime con- 
ductor, the assistant, who was holding the bottle, on 
trying to disengage the communicating wire, received a 
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sudden shock in his arms and breast, and thus established 
the efficacy of the Leyden jar. 

Sir William Watson made some important experiments Sir-Wm. 
at this period of our history (Memoirs in Phil. Trans. Watson 
about 1747). He succeeded in firing gunpowder by 
electric spark ; and by mixing the gunpowder with a little 
camphor he discharged a musket by the same power. He 
also fired hydrogen by the electric spark; and he kindled 
both spints of wine and hydrogen by means of a drop 
of cold water, and even with ice. In the German experi- 
ments the fluid or solid to be inflamed was set on fire by 
an electrified body; but Sir William Watson placed the 
fluid in the hands of an electrified person, and set it on fire 
by causing a person not electrified to touch it with his 
finger. Sir William Watson first observed the flash of 
light which attends the discharge of the Leyden phial, and 
it is to him that we owe the present improved form of the 
Leyden phial, in which it is coated both without and within 
wifli tinfoil. Dr Bevis indeed had suggested the outside 
coating, and at Smeaton’s recommendation, he coated a pane 
of glass on both sides, and within an inch of the edge, with 
tinfoil ; but still the idea of coating the jar doubly belongs 
to Sir William Watson. 

A party of the Boyal Society, with the president at their Expari 
head, and Sir William Watson as their chief operator, ments oi 
entered upon a senes of magnificent experiments, for the ^ 
purpose of determining the velocity of the electric fluid, 
and the distance to which it could he conveyed. The 
French savans had conveyed the influence of the Leyden 
jar through a circuit of 12,000 feet ; and in one case the 
basm at the Tuileries, containing about an acre of water, 
formed part of the circuit ; but the English philosophers 
umde a more complete series of experiments, of which the 
following were the results ; — 

1. That in oil their operations, when the wires have been properly 
condneted, the electrical commotions from the charged phiel have 
hcen very cousiderahle only when -the observers at the extremities 
of the wire have touched some suhstanco readily conduotmg elec- 
tneity with some part of their bodies. 

2. That the electrical commotion is always felt most sensibly in 
those parte of the bodies of the observers which are between the 
conducting wires and the nearest and the most non-eleotrie sub- 
stance, or, in other words, so much of their bodies as comes within 
the electneal circuit, 

3. That on these considerations we infer that the electrical power 
is conducted between these observe! s by any non-electric substances 
which happen to be situated between them, and contribute to form 
the olcctncal circuit. 

4. That the electrical commotion has been perceptible to two or 
more observers at considerable distances from each other, even as 
far os two miles. 

6 . That when the observers have been shocked at the end of two 
miles of wir^ we infer that the electneal circuit is four miles, -viz. 
two miles of wire, and the space of two miles of the non-eleotric 
matter between the observers, whether it he water, earth, or both. 

6. That the electrical commotion is equally strong, whether it is 
conducted by water or dry ground. 

7. That n the wires between the electrifying machine and the 
observers are conducted on dry sticks, or other substances non- 
electnc in a slight degree only, the effects of the electneal powei 
are much greater than when the -wires in their progress touch the 
ground, or moist vegetables, or other substances in a great degree 
non-dectaio' 

8. That by comparing the respective velocities of electricity and 
sound, that of d6otric%, in any of the distances yet experienced, 
is nearly instantaneous. 

In the folio-wing year these experiments were resumed 
with tilie view of ascertaining the absolute velocity of 
electricity- at a certain distance, and it was found “that 
through -the whole length of a wire 12,276 feet the velocity 
of electricity was instantaneons.” 

The theory of positive and negative electricity which was 
afterwards elaborated by Frankhn, was distinctly announced 
by Sir W. Watson. He lays it down as a law that in elec* 
tricnl operations there is an afflux of “ electric fluid ” to the 
glo^ and the conductor, and also an efflux of the same 
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matter from them. In the case of two insulated persons, 
the one in contact with the rubber and the other with the 
conductor, he observed that either of them would communi- 
cate a much stronger spark to the other than to any by- 
stander. The electricity of the one, he says, became more 
rare than it is naturally, and that of the other more dense, 
so that the density of the electricity m the two insulated 
persons differed more than that between either of them and 
a bystander. 

A variety of interesting experiments were made about 
this time by Le Monnier, Nollet, WincMer, EUicott, 
Jallabert, Boze, Menon, Smeaton, and Miles, In 1746 
Le Monnier confirmed the result previously obtained by 
Gray, that electricity is communicated to homogeneous 
bodies in proportion to their surfaces only. Boze dis- 
covered that capillary tubes which discharged water by 
drops afforded a continuous stream when electnfied. The 
Abbe Nollet {Es&ai mr VEledricite, 1746; RecherclieSf 
1749; Lettres, 1763), the friend and coadjutor of Dufay, 
ascertained that electricity increases the natural evapora- 
tion of fluids, and that the evaporation is hastened by 
placing them in non-electric vessels. Jallabert confirmed 
the result previously obtained by Watson, that electricity 
passes through the substance of a conducting wire, and 
not along its surface. Smeaton found that the red hot 
part of an iron bar could be as strongly electrified as the 
cold parts on each side of it. Dr Miles kmdled com- 
mon spirits by a stick of black aeahng-wax excited by 
dry flannel. EUicott conceived that the particles of the 
electric fluid repel each other, while they attract those 
of aU other bodies. Mowbray concluded that the vege- 
tation of two myrtles was hastened by electrifying — 
a result which Nollet confiimed in the case of vegetating 
seeds. The Abbd Menon found that cats, pigeons, spar- 
rows, and chaffinches lost weight by being electrified 
for five or six hours, and that the same result was true of 
the human body ; and hence it was concluded that electri- 
city augments the iusensihle perspiration of animals. 

‘ A high place in the history of electricity must be 
allotted to the name of Dr Benjamin ErankUn of Phila- 
delphia. His researches did much to extend our theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge of electricity, and the clearness 
and vigour of his style made his writings popular, and 
spread the study of the subject, 

One of the first labours of the American philosopher 
was to present, in a more distinct form, the theory of posi- 
tive and negative electricity, which Sir W. Watson had 
been the first to suggest. Ho showed that electricity is 
not created by friction, but merely collected from its state 
of diffusion through other matter by which it is attracted. 
He asserted that the glass globe, when rubbed, attracted 
the electrical fire, and took it from the rubber, the samfl 
globe bemg disposed, when the friction ceases, to give out 
its electricity to any body which has less. In the case of 
the charged Leyden jar, the inner coating of tinfoil had 
received more than its ordinary quantity of electricity, 
and was therefore electrified positively or plus, while the 
outer coating of tinfoil having had its ordinary quantity of 
electricity diminished, was electrified negaimly or mnus. 
Hence the cause of the shock and spark when the jar is 
discharged, or when the superabundant plus electricity of 
the inside is transferred by a conducting body to the de- 
fective or minus electricity of the outside. This theory 
of the Leyden phial EranMin estahlisW in the clearest 
manner, by showing that the outside and the coat- 
ing possessed opposite electricities, and that, in digging 
it, exactly as much electricity is added on one side as is 
subtracted from the other. The abundant discharge of 
electricity by points was observed by Franklin in Ms ear- 
liest experiments, and also the power of points to conduct 


it copiously from an electrified body. Hence he was fur- 
nished with a simple method of collecting electricity 
from other bodies ; and he was thus enabled to perform 
those remarkable experiments which we shall now pro- 
ceed to explain. Hawksbee, Wall, and Nollet had succes- 
sively suggested the similanty between lightning and the 
electric spark, and between the artificial snap and the 
natural thunder. Previous to the year 1750 Franklin 
drew up a statement, in which he showed that all the 
general phenomena and effects which were produced by 
Mectrieity had their counterpart in lightning. After wait- 
ing some time for the erection of a spire at Philadelphia, by 
means of which he thought to bring down the electricity of 
a thunder-storm, he conceived the idea of sending up a Mte 
among the clouds themselves. With this view he made a 
small cross of two small light strips of cedar, the arms 
being sufficiently long to reach to the four corners of a 
large thin silk handkerchief when extended. The corners 
of the handkerchief were tied to the extremities of tho 
cross, and when the body of the kite was thus formed, a 
tail, loop, and string were added to it. The body was 
made of silk to enable it to bear the violence and wet oi a 
thunder-storm. Avery sharp pointed wire was fixed at the 
top of the upright stick of the cross, so as to nso a foot or 
more above the wood. A silk ribbon was tied to the end 
of the twine next the hand, and a key suspended at the 
junction of the twine and silk. In company with his son, 
Franklin raised the late like a common one, in the first 
thunder-storm, which happened in the month of June 1762. 

To keep the silk ribbon dry, he stood within a door, taking 
care tlmt the twine did not touch the frame of the door ; 
and when the thunder-clouds came over the kite he watched 
the state of the string. A cloud passed without any elec- 
trical iudications, and he began to despair of success. Ho 
saw, however, the loose filaments of the twine standing out 
every way, and he found them to be attracted by the ap- 
proach of his finger. The suspended key gave a spark on 
the application ot Ms knuckle, and when the string had be- 
come wet with the rain, the electricity became abundant ; 
a Leyden jar was charged at the key, and by the electric 
fire thus obtained spirits were inflamed, and all the other 
electrical experiments performed which had been formeily 
made by excited electrics. In subsequent trials with 
another appratus, ho found that the clouds wero some- 
times positively and sometimes negatively electrified, aud 
so demonstrate the perfect identity of lightning and elec- 
tricity. Having thus succeeded in drawing the electric lire 
from the clouds, Franklin conceived the idea of protecting 
buildings from lightning by erecting on their highest parts 
pointed iron wire or conductors communicating with the 
ground. The electricity of a hovering or a passing cloud 
would thus be carried off slowly and silently; and if the 
cloud was MgMy charged, the lightning would strike in pre- 
ference the elevated conductors. 

^ The most important of Franklin’s electrical writings are 
1m Expefiiv^nts and Observations on Electrieiiy made at 
PhUaddpJiia, 1751-54; Ms Letters on Electricity, and 
various memoirs and letters, PUL Trans., 175G, 1760, <kc. 

About the same time that Franklin was TYinTriTig Ms kite 
experiment in America, D’Alibard and others in France had 
erected a long iron rod at Marli, and obtained results 
agreeing with those of Franklia. Similar investigations 
were pursued by many others, among whom Father Bec- 
caria deserves especial mention. 

These experiments were often dangerous, and in one case Death of 
a fetal accident occurred. Professor Richmau of St Peters- ‘Each- 
burg had erected on Ms house an iron rod to collect the 
electricity of thunder-clouds. On the 6th August 1753, • 

dutiug a thunder-storm, he was observingj along with his 
friend SokoMw, the indications of an electrometer which 
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formed part of tis apparatus, wlien a tremendous tliundet- 
clap burst over the neighbourhood. Eichman bent to ob- 
serve the electrometer j while in this position, his head 
being a foot from the iron rod, Sokolow saw a globe of 
bluish fire about the size of the fist shoot from the iron rod 
to the professor’s head, with a report like that of a pistol. 
The shock was fatal ; Eichman fell back upon a chest and 
instantly expired. Sokolow was stupified and benumbed, 
and the red hot fragments of a metallic wire struck his 
clothes, and covered them with burnt marks. 

Canton One of the most diligent labourers in the field of electri- 
( 1716 - cal science was an Englishman, John Canton {PM. Trans., 
1753-54). Before his time it had been assumed as indis- 
putable that the same kind of electricity was mvanably pro- 
duced by the friction of the same electric, — ^that glass, for 
example, yielded always vitreous, and amber always resin- 
(ms electricity. Having roughened a glass tube by grind- 
ing its surface with emery and sheet lead, he found ^t it 
possessed vitreous or positive electricity when excited with 
oiled silk, but resinous electricity when excited with new 
flannel. He found, in short, that vitreous or resinous 
electricity might, in certain cases, be developed at will 
in the same tube, by altering the surfaces of the tube 
and the exciting rubber, Eemoviug the polish from one 
half of the tube, he excited the different electricities with 
the same rubber at a single stroke, and, curiously enough, 
the rubber was found to move much more easily over the 
rough than over the polished half. Oanton likewise dis- 
covered that glass, amber, sealing-wax, and calcareous 
spar were all electrified positively when taken out of 
mercury j and hence he was led to the important practical 
discovery that an amalgam of mercury and tin was most 
efficacious in exciting glass when apphod to the surface of 
the rubber. Canton discovered, and to a certain extent ex- 
plained by the then prevalent theory of “ electrical atmo- 
spheres,” the fundamental fact of electrijicctiion hj induc- 
tion. He also found that the air in a room could bo 
electrified positively or negatively, and might remain thus 
electrified for a considerable time, 

Beccana Beccaria, a celebrated Italian physicist, kept up the 
( 1716 - spirit of electrical discovery in Italy. He showed that 
water is a very imperfect conductor of electncity, that 
its conducting power is proportional to its quantity, and 
that a small quantity of water opposes a powerful resist- 
ance to the passage of electricity. He succeeded in 
making the electric spark visible in water, by discharging 
shocks through wires that nearly met in tubes filled with 
water. In this experiment the tubes, though sometimes 
eight or ten lines thick, were burst in pieces. Beccaria 
likewise demonstrated that air adjacent to an electrified 
body gradually acquired the same electricity, that the 
electricity of the body is diminished by that of &e air, and 
that the air parts with its electricity very slowly. He con- 
sidered that there was a mutual repulsion between the 
particles of the electric fluid and those of air, and that in 
the passage of the former through the latter a temporary 
vacuum was formed. Beccaria’s experiments on atmosphe- 
rical electricity are of the greatest interest to the meteor- 
ologist. For farther account of his work, see his Zettere 
delV MeUr.y 1758; Experimenta, 1772; and letters, 
in PhU. Trans, about 1770. 

Symmer, The science of electricity owes several practical as well 
ft 1769. as theoretical observations to Eobert Symmer {PMl. Trcm.^ 
about 1759), Ei pulling off his stockings in the even- 
ing, he had often remarked that they not only gave a 
crackling noise, but even emitted sparks in the dark. The 
electricity was most powerful when a silk and a worsted 
stocking had been worn on the same leg, and it was best 
exhibited by putting the hand between the leg and the 
stockings, and pulling them off together. The one stock- 


ing being then drawn out of the other, they appeared more 
or less inflated, and exhibited the attractions and repulsions 
of electrified bodies. Two white silk stockings, or two 
black ones, when put on the same leg and taken off, gave 
no electrical indications. When a black and a white stock- 
ing were put on the same leg, and after ten mmutes taken 
off, they were so much inflated when pulled asunder, that 
ea^ showed the entire shape of the leg, and at the dis- 
tance of a foot and a half they rushed to meet each other. 

“But what appears most extraordinary is, that when, they axe 
separated, and removed at a certain distance from each other, their 
electiicity does not appear to have been in the least impaued by 
the shock they had in meeting. They aie again inflated, agam 
attract and lejjel, and are as ready to nish together as before. 
"WTien this experiment is performed with two black stockings m one 
hand, and two white in the other, it exliibits a veiy cuiious spectacle; 
the rejiulsion of those of the same colour, and the attraction of those 
of difleient colours, throws them into an agitation that is not un- 
entertauung, and makes them catch each at that of its opposite 
colour, at a greater distance than one would expect When allowed 
to come together, they all umte in one mass. When separated, 
they resume then former appearance, and admit of the repetition of 
the experiment as often as you please, till their electricity, gradu- 
ally wasting, stands m need of being recruited. 

Symmer likewise found that a Leyden jar could be 
charged by the stockings either positively or negatively, 
according as the wire from the neck of the jar was pre- 
sented to the black or the white stocking. When the 
electricity of the white stocking was thrown into the jar, 
and then the electricity of the black one, or vice versa, 
the jar was not electrified at all. With the electricity of 
two stockings he charged the jar to such a degree that 
the shock from it reached both his elbows ; and by means 
of the electricity of four silk stockings he kindled spirits 
of wine in a tea-spoon which he held in his hand, and the 
shock was at the same time felt from the elbows to the 
breast. Symmer has the merit of having first maintained 
the theory of two distinct fluids, not independent of each 
other, as Dufay supposed them to be, but co-existent, and, 
by counteracting each other, producing all the pheno- 
mena of electricity. He conceived that when a body is said 
to be positively electrified, it is not simply that it is pos- 
sessed of a larger share of electric matter than in a natural 
state, nor, when it is said to he negatively electrified, of a 
less; but that, in the former case, it is possessed of a larger 
portion of one kind of eiectricity, and in the latter, of a 
larger portion of the other; while a body, in its natural 
state, remains unelecbrified, because there is an equal amount 
of the two everywhere within it. 

Contemporary with Symmer were Delaval, Wilson, 
Cigna, Kmnersley, Wilcke, and Priestley (for the works of 
these electricians consult Young), Delaval found that the 
sides of vessels that were perfect conductors were non- 
conductors, and that animal and vegetable bodies lost their 
conducting power when reduced to ashes. Wilson con- 
cluded that when two electrics are rubbed together, the 
harder of the two is generally electrified positively and 
the other negatively, the electricities always being opposite. 
Cigna made many curious experiments by using silk 
ribbands in place of the silk stockings of Symmer. Kiu- 
nersley, the friend of Franklin, made some important 
experiments on the elongation and fusion of iron wires, 
when a strong charge was passed through them in a state 
of tension {PM. Tram., 1763); he also experimented 
on the disruptive discharge in air, Wilcke brought to 
li^t many phenomena respecting the electrification pro- 
duced by the melting of electric substances, 

IDie pyro-electricity of minerals, or the faculty possessed pyio- 
by some minerals of becoming electric by heat, and of dec- 
exhibiting negative and positive poles, now began to attiact 
the notice of philosophers. There is reason to believe 
that the Ifnmrvmn of the ancients, which, according to 
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Theopbrastus, attracted light bodies, was the tourmaHae, 
a Ceylon mineral, in wbich. the Dutch had early recog- 
nized the same attractive property, whence it got the 
name of AscJienirikher, or attractor of ashes. In 1717 
M. Lemery exhibited to the Academy of Sciences a stone 
from Ceylon which attracted light bodies; and Linnaeus, 
in mentioning the experiments of Lemery, gives the stone 
the name of Lapis Mectricus. The Duke de Noya was 
led in 1758 to purchase some of the stones called tourma- 
line in Holland, and, assisted by Daubenton and Adanson, 
he made a series of experiments with them, a description 
of which was published. The subject, however, had en- 
JSpinus gaged the attention of .(Epinus, a celebrated German philo- 
( 1724 - sopher, who published an account of them in 1756. 
1806 ). Hitherto nothing had been said respecting the necessity 
of heat to excite the tourmalinB; but it was shown by 
Jlpinus that a temperature between 99 and 212° Fahr. 
was requisite for the development of its attractive powers. 
Benjamin Wilson {Phi, Trans., 1763, &c.), Priestley, and 
Canton continued the investigation; but it was reserved 
for the Abbe Haiiy to throw a clear light on this curious 
branch of the science {Traits de Mineralogie). He found 
that the electricity of the tourmaline decreased rapidly 
from the summits or poles towards the middle of the 
crystal, where it was imperceptible; and he discovered 
that if a tourmaline is broken into any number of frag- 
ments, each fragment, when excited, has two opposite 
poles. Haiiy discovered the same property in the Siberian 
and Brazilian topaz, borate of magnesia, mesotype, preh- 
nite, sphene, and calamine. He also found that the 
polarity wbich minerals receive from heat has a relation 
to the secondary forms of their crystals,— the tourma- 
line, for example, having its resinous pole at the summit 
of the crystal which has three faces, and its vitreous pole 
at the summit which has six faces. In the other pyro- 
electrical crystals above mentioned, Hatiy detected the 
same deviation from the roles of symmetry in their second- 
ary crystals which occurs in tourmaline. Brard discovered 
that pyro-electricity was a property of the axinite; and 
it was afterwards detected in other minerals. In repeating 
and extending the experiments of Haiiy, Sir David Brewster 
discovered that various artificial salts were pyro-electrical; 
and he mentions tartrate of potash and soda, and tartaric 
acid, as exbbiting this property in a very strong degree. 
He also made many experiments with the tourmahne when 
cut into thin slices, and reduced to the finest powder, 
in which state each particle preserved its pyro-electricity ; 
and he showed that scolezite and mesolite, even when de- 
prived of their water of crystallization and reduced to 
powder, preserve their property of becoming electrical by 
heat. When this white powder is heated and stirr^ 
about by any substance whatever, it collects in masses like 
new fallen snow, and adheres to the body with which it is 
stirred. (For Sir David Brewster’s work on pyro-electririty 
see Trans. B.S.K, 1845; Phil Mag., Dec. 1847; Edin- 
burgh Journal of Science, Oct. 1824 and 1825). 

Ba addition to his experiments on the tourmahne, ^Epinus 
made several on the electricity of melted sulphur; and in 
conjunction with Wilcke, he investigated the subject of 
electric atmospheres, and discovered a beautiful method of 
chai^g a plate of air by suspending large wooden boards 
coated with tin, and having their surfaces near each other 
and parallel. iEpinus, however, has been principally 
distinguished by his ingenious theory of electricity, which 
be has explained and illustrated in a separate work {Ten- 
tamn Theories Electricitatis et Magnetismi) which ap- 
peared at St Petersburg in 1759. This theory is founded 
on the following principles. 1. The particles of the eleo- 
trie fluid repel each other with a force decreasing as the 
distance increases. 2. The particles of the electric fluid 
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attract the particles of all bodies, and are attracted by 
them, with a force obeying the same law. 3. The electric 
fluid exists in the pores of bodies , and while it moves 
without any obstruction in non-cleotrics, such as metals, 
water, <fcc., it moves with extreme difficulty in electrics, 
such as glass, rosin, tc. 4. Electrical phenomena are pro- 
duced either by the trdnsfercnce of the fluid from a body 
containing more to one containing less of it, or from its 
attraction and repulsion when no transference takes place. 

The electricity of fishes, like that of minerals, now be- JEleo- 
gan to excite very general attention. The ancients, as we 
have seen, were acquainted with the benumbing power of ® 
the torpedo, but it was not tilH676 that modern naturalists 
attended to this remarkable property. The Arabians had 
long before given this fish the name of raad or lightning , 
but Eedi was the first who communicated the fact that the 
shock was conveyed to the fisherman by means of the line 
and rod which connected him with the fish. Lorenzini 
published engravings of its electrical organs; Eeaumur 
described the electrical properties of the fish; Kamjifer 
compared the effects which it produced to lightning ; but 
Bancroft was the first person who distinctly suspected that 
the effects of the torpedo were electneaL In 1773 
Walsh {PhiL Trans , 1773-5) and Ingenhousz proved, by 
many curious experiments, that the shock of the torpedo 
was an electrical one; and Hunter {Phil. Trans., 1773-5) 
examined and described the anatomical structure of its 
electrical organs. Humboldt {Am, de Ohm. et de Phys,, i. 

16), Gay-Lussac, and Geoffrey pursued tbe subject with 
succera; and Cavendish {Phil, Trans., 177G) constructed 
an artificial torpedo, by which he imitated the actions of 
the living animal. The subject was also investigated by 
Todd, Sir Humphrey Davy {Phil. Trans,, 1829), John 
Davy, and Faraday {Eicp. Res., vol. li.). The power of 
giving electric shocks has been discovered also in the 
Gymnotus dedriemf the MaUtpierurus eleciricus,^ the 
Trklmrus electricus,^ and the Tetraodon eledriciis.'^ The 
most interesting and the best known of these singular fishes 
IS the Gymnotus or Surmam eel. Humboldt gives a very 
graphic account of the combats which are carried on in 
South America between the gymnoti and the wild horses in 
the vicinity of Calabozo. 

Among the cultivators of electricity Henry Cavendish is Oaveu- 
entitled to a distinguished place. Before he had any?i®Jl-_ 
knowledge of the theory of .Epiuus, he had communicated isio) 
to the Eoyal Society a similar theory of electrical pheno- 
mena. As, however, he had carried the theory much further, 
and considered it under a more accurate point of view, 
he did not hesitate to give his paper to the world {Phil. 
Trans., 1771). Cavendish made some accurate experi- 
ments on the relative conducting power of different sub- 
stances. He found that electricity experiences as much 
resistance in passing through a column of water one inch 
long as it does in passing through an iron wire of the 
same diameter 400,000,000 inches long, whence he con- 
clad^ that iron wire conducts 400,000,000 times as well 
as rain or distilled water. He found that a solution of 
one part of salt in one of water conducts a hundred times 
better than fresh water, and that a saturated solution of 
sea-salt conducts seven hundred and twenty times better 
tlmn fresh water. Cavendish likewise determined by 
nice experiments that the quantity of electricity on coated 
glass of a certain area increased with the thinness of the 
glass, and that on different coated plates the quantity was 
as the area of the coatgd surface directly, and as the thiok- 
ne® of the glass inversely. Although electricity had been 
employed, as a chemical agent in tlie oxidation and fusion 
of metals, yet it is to Cavendish that we owe the first of 
those brilliant inquiries which have done so much for the 
^ Powerful 2 -vyeajj. 
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advancement of modem chemistry. By using different 
proportions of oxygen and hydrogen, and examining the 
products •which they formed after explosion with the eleo- 
trie spark, he obtained a proportion of which the product 
was pure water (P/wY. Traits., 1784-5). The decom- 
position of water by tlie electric spark was first effected 
by Paets Van Troostwijk and Deiman j improved methods 
of effecting it were discovered and used by Pearson, Cuth- 
bertson, and Wollaston (Phil. Trans , 1801). 

Galvani The groat discovery made by Galvaui in 1790, that the 
(1737- contact of metals produced muscular contraction in the frog, 
Volta invention of the voltaic pile, in 1800, by Volta M 

(1745- to the recognition of a new kind of electricity called Gal- 
1827). mnic or foltaic Mecindiij, which is now proved to be 
identical with frictional electricity. The chemical effects of 
the voltaic pile far transcend those of ordinary electricity. 
In 1800 Nicolson and Carlisle discovered the power of 
the pile to decompose water; and in 1807 (Baherian 
Lecture) Sir Humphry Davy decomposed the earths and the 
alkalies, and thus created a new epoch m the history of 
chemistry. 

CoulomTj Contemporaneous with Cavendish was Coulomb, one of 
1806*!" the most eminent experimental philosophers of the last 
’’ century. In order to determme the law of electrical 
action, he invented an instrument called a toi'sion balance, 
which has since his time been universally used in all 
delicate researches, and which is particularly applicable 
to the measurement of electrical and magnetical actions. 
iEpinus and Cavendish had considered the action of elec- 
tricity as diminishing with the distance; hut Coulomb 
proved, by a senes of elaborate experiments, that it 
varied, like gravity, in the inverse ratio of the square 
of the distance. Dr Eobison had previously deter- 
mined, without, however, having published his experi- 
ments, that in the mutual repulsion of two similarly 
electrified spheres, the law was slightly in excess of the 
inverse duplicate ratio of the distance, while in the 
attraction of oppositely electrified spheres the deviation 
from that ratio was in defect; and hence be con- 
cluded that the law of electrical action was similar to that 
of gravity. Adopting the hypothesis of two fluids, 
Coulomb investigated experimentally and theoretically the 
distribution of electricity on the surface of bodies. He 
determined the law of its distribution between two con- 
ducting bodies lu contact; he measured the density of the 
electricity at different points of two spheres in contact ; he 
ascertained the distribution of electricity among several 
spheres (whether equal or unequal) placed in contact m a 
Btrai^t line ; he measured the distribution of electricity on 
the surface of a cylinder, and its distribution between a 
sphere and cylinder of different lengths but of the same 
diameter. His experiments on the dissipation of electri- 
city possess also a high value. He found that the momen- 
tary dissipation was proportional to the degree of electrifi- 
cation at the time, and that, when the charge was mode- 
rate, its dissipation was not altered m bodies of different 
kinds or shapes. The temperature and pressure of the 
atmosphere did not produce any sensible change ; but he 
concluded that the di^ipation was nearly proportional to the 
cube of the quantity of moisture in the air. In examining 
the dissipation which takes place along imperfectly insu- 
lating substances, he found that a thread of gum-lac was the 
most perfect of all insulators ; that it insulated ten times 
as well as a dry silk thread ; and that a silk thread covered 
with fine sealiug-wax insulated as powerfully as gum-lac 
when it^ had four times its length. He found also that 
the dissipation of electricity along insulators was chiefly 
owing to adhering moisture, hut in some measure also to a 
slight conducting power. Eor the memoirs of Coulomb 
see Mem. de Math, et PKys, de VAcad. de Be., 1785, &a 
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Towards the end of the last century a series of experi- Laplace, 
ments was made by Laplace, Lavoisier, and Volta (?H. !>»'- 
Trans., 1782, or Collezione dell’ Op.), from which it 
peared that electricity is developed when sohd or fiui^ 
bodies pass into the gaseous state The bodies which were 
to be evaporated or dissolved were placed upon an insu- 
lating stand, and made to communicate by a chain or wire 
with a Cavallo’s electrometer, or with Volta's condenser, 
when it was suspected that the electricity increased gra- 
dually. When sulphuric acid diluted with three parts of 
water was poured upon, iron filings, hydrogen "was disen- 
gaged with a brisk effervescence , and at the end of a few 
minutes the condenser was so highly charged as to yield a 
strong spark of negative electricity Similar results were 
obtained when charcoal was burnt on a chafing dish, 

Volta, who happened to be at Paris when these experi- 
ments were made, and who took an active part 
in them, subsequently observed that the electricity 
produced by evaporation was always negative. He 
found that burning charcoal gives out negative electri- 
city ; and in other kinds of combustion he obtained dis- 
tinct electrical indications. In this state of the subject 
Saussnre (Voyage dans les Alpes, t. ii. p. 808, et seqq.) gana- 
undertook a series of elaborate experiments on the electn- sura, 
city of evaporation and combustion. In his first trials he 
found that the electricity was sometimes positive and 
sometimes negative when water was evaporated from a 
heated crucible of iron ; but he afterwards found it to be 
always positive both in an iron and a copper crucible. In 
a sDver and a porcelam crucible the electricity was nega- 
tive. The evaporation of alcohol and of ether in a silver 
crucible also gave negative electricity. Saussure made 
many fruitless trials to obtain electricity from combustion, 
and he likewise failed in his attempt to procure it from 
evaporation without ebullition. Many valuable additions 
were about this time made to electrical apparatus, as well 
as to the science itself, by Van Marum, Oavallo, Nicholson, 
Cuthbertson, Brooke, Bennet, Read, Morgan, Henley, and 
Lane , but these cannot here be noticed in detail 

The application of analysis to electrical phenomena may Appiica 
be dated from the commencement of the present century, tion of 
Coulomb had considered only the distribution of electri- ““ 
city on the surface of spheres ; but Laplace undertook to tiidtV 
investigate its distribution on the surface of ellipsoids of 
revolution, and he showed that the thickness of the coat- 
ing of fluid at the pole was to its thickness at the equator 
as the polar is to the equatorial diameter. Biot (Travt^ de Biot 
Physique JExp. etMaih.) has extended this investigation to 
all spheroids differing little from a sphere, whatever may be 
the irregulanty of their figure. He likewise determined 
analytically that the losses of electricity form a geometrical 
progression when the two surfaces of ajar or plate of coated 
glass are discharged by successive contacts ; and he found 
that the same law regulates the discharge when a series of jars 
or plates are placed in communication with each other. It is 
to Poisson [IPem. de I’Inst. Math, et Phys., 12, 1811, &c.) PoUsou 
however, that we are mainly indebted for having brought 
the phenomena of electricity under the dominion of analy- 
sis, and placed it on the same level as the more exact 
sciences. Assuming the hypothesis of two fluids, he 
deduced theorems for determining the distribution of 
the electaic fluid on the surface of two conducting spheres 
when they are either placed in contact or at any given 
distance. The truth of these theorems had been estab- 
lished by experiments performed by Coulomb long before 
the theorems themselves had been investigated. 

Voltaic electricity had now absorbed the attention of 
experimental philosophers. The splendour of its phe- 
nomena, as well as its association with diemical discovery, 
contributed to give it popularity and importance ; but the 

vin. — 2 
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discoveries of Galvani and Volta were destined, in tlieir 
turn, to pass into the shade, and the intellectnal enterprise 
of the natural philosojihers of Europe was directed to new 
tranches of electrical and magnetical science. Guided by 
Magnetic theoretical anticipations, Professor H. C. Oersted of Copen- 
action of liagea [Experimaia circa efectim conjlictm eleetrici in 
c^nt magneiiccm) in 1820 discovered that the eleo- 

trical current of a galvanic battery, when made to pass 
coveiad through a platinum wire, acted upon a compass needle placed 
by below the wire. He found that a magnetic needle placed 
Oersted, neighbourhood of an electric current altvays places 

itself perpendicular to the plane through the current and 
the centre of the needle ; or, more definitely, that a 
magnetic north pole, carried at a constant distance round 
the current in the direction of rotation of an ordinary 
cork-screw advancing in the positive direction of the 
current, would always tend to move in the direction in 
which it is being carried. 

Electro- Scarcely had the news of Oersted’s discovery reached 
dyna- Prance when a French philosopher, Ampbe, set to work to 
arcs, develop the important consequences which it involved, 
p^e’s Physicists had long been looking for the connection be- 
theory. tween magnetism and electricity, and had, perhaps, 
inclined to the view that electricity was somehow to be 
explained as a magnetic phenomenon. It was, in fact, 
under the influence of such ideas that Oersted was led to 
Ilia discovery. Ampke showed that the explanation was 
to be found in au opposite direction. He discovered the 
ponderomotive action of one electric current on another, 
and by a series of well-chosen experiments he established 
the elementary laws ef electrodynamical action, starting 
from which, by a brilliant train of mathematical analysis, he 
not only evolved the complete explanation of all the electro- 
magnetic phenomena observed before him, but predicted 
many hitherto unknown. The results of his researches 
may he summarized in the statement that an electric current 
in a linear circuit of any form is equivalent in its action, 
whether on magnets or other circuits, to a magnetic shell 
bounded by the circuit, whose strength at every point is 
constant and proportional to the strength of the cuireut. 
By his beautiful theory of molecular currents, he gave a 
theoretical explanation of that connection between electri- 
city and magnetism which had been the dream of previous 
investigators. If we except the discovery of tho laws of 
the induction of electric currents made about ten years 
later by Faraday, no advance in the science of electricity 
can compare for completeness and brilliancy with the work 
of Amp6re. Our admiration is equally great whether we 
contemplate the clearness and power of his mathematical 
investigations, the aptness and skill of his experiments, or 
tlie wonderful rapidity with which he elaborated his dis- 
covery when he had once found the clue. 

Beoeat In 1821 Faraday, who was destined a little later to do 
progress go much for the science of eleetneity, discovered electro- 
eleotro- rotation {Quarterly Journal, xii.), having suc- 

dyna- eeeded in causing a horizontal wire carrying a current to 
mics. rotate continuously across the vertioal Imes of a field of 
magnetic force. The experiment was very soon repeated 
in a variety of forms by De la Rive, i^low, Ritchie, 
bturgeon, and others ; and Davy [PM. Tram.), in 1823, 

. observed that, when two wires connected with &e pole of 
a battery were dipped into a cup of mercury placed on the 
pole of a powerful magnet, the fluid metal rotated in op- 
posite directions about the two electrodes. The rotation of a 
magnet about a fixed current and about its own axis was 
at once looked for, and observed by Faraday and others. 
The deflection of the voltaic arc by the magnet had been 
observed by Davy in 1821 {PUl Tram ) } and in 1840 
Walker observed the rotation of the luminous discharge in 
a vacuum tube. For many beautiful experiments on the 


inflnonce of the magnet on the strata, '&c., in vacuum tubes, 
we are indebted to Plucker, De la Rive, Grove, Gassiot, 
and others who followed them. 

One of the first machines in which a continuous motion Electro- 
was produced by means of the repulsions and attractions magnetic 
between electromagnets and fixed magnets or electro- ®“smes. 
magnets was invented by Ritchie (F/iil. Trans., 1833). 

The artifice in such machines consists in reversing the 
polarity of one of the electromagnets when the machine 
is near the position of equilibrium. For a general theory of 
these machmos, showing the reasons why they aro not 
useful as economic motive powers, see Jacobi {Meimiresur 
VApplicaiion de VElectro-magnMisme an Moiivenient des 
Machines, Potsdam, 1835), and Joule {Mech. Mag., xxxvi.). 
Electro-magnetic engines have, however, found a restricted 
use in scientific workshops, such as Froment’s, in drivmg 
telegraphic apparatus, (fee. 

In 1820 Arago {Ami. de Ghim. et de Phi/s., t. xv.) and Magnet 
Davy {Annals of Philosophy, 1821) discovered indepen mation 
dently the power of the electric current to magnetize iron 
and steel Savary {Ann. de Chim, et de Phys,, t. xxxiv., oun'ent. 
1827) made some very cunous experiments on the alter- 
nate directions of magnetization of needles placed at differ- 
ent distances from a wire conveying the discharge of a 
Leyden jar. The dependence of the intensity of magnet- 
ization on the strength of the current was investigated by 
Lenz and Jacobi {Pogg. Ann,, xlvil, 1839), and Joule found 
that magnetization did not increase proportionately with 
the current, but reached a maximum (Sturgeon’s Ann. of El. 
iv. 1839). The farther development of Ibis subject, which 
really belongs to magnetism, has been carried on by 
Weber, MuUor, Von Waltenhofen, Dub, Wiedemann, Quin- 
tus Icilius, Eiecke, Stoletow, Rowland, and others. Tho 
use of a core of soft iron, magnetized by a helix surround- 
ing it, has become universal in all kinds of electrical ap- 
paratus. Electromagnets of great power have in this way 
been constructed and used m electrical researches by 
Brewster, Sturgeon, Henry, Faraday, and others. 

The most illustrious among tho successors of Ampbre was Recent 
Wilhelm Weber. He greatly improved the construction of progress 
the galvanometer, and invented the electro-dynamomoter. 

To titese instruments he applied the mirror scale and tolo- 
scope method of reading, which had heon suggested bynucs. 
Poggendorff, and used by himself and Gauss in magnetic 
measurements about 1833. In 1846 he proceeded with his 
improved apparatus to test the fundamental laws of Am- 
pere. The result of his researches was to establish the 
truth of Ampere’s principles, as far as experiments with 
closed circuits could do so, with a degree of accuracy far 
beyond anything attainable with the simple apparatus of 
tile original discoverer. The experiments of Weber must be 
looked upon as the true experimental evidence for tho theory 
of Ampbre, and as such they form one of the corner-stones 
of electrical science. 

While experiment was thus busy, theory was not idle. In Theory 
1845 Qrassmann published {Pogg. Ann., bdv.) his Kme 
Theork der Electrodynamih, in which he gives an elemen- 
tary law different from that of Ampbre, hut leading to the SST 
same results for closed circuits. In the same year F. E. 
Heumann published yet another law. In 1846 Weber 
announced his famous hypothesis connecting electro- 
statical and electrodynamical phenomena. Much has 
been written on the subject by Carl FTeamann, Riemann, 

Stefan, Clausius, and others. Very important are three 
memoirs by Helmholtz, in Grdlds Journal (1870-2-4), in 
which a general view is taken of the whole question, and 
the works of his predecessors are critically handled. We 
shall have occasion, in the body of the article, to refer to 
the dynamical theory of Clerk Maxwell, which promises 
to effect a levolutioa in this part of electrical science. 
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Thamo- By his discovery of thermo-elGctrLcity in 1822 {Poqg . ' 
dec- Ann., vi,), Seebeck opened up a new department. He 
tnoity, two different metals are joined in circuit 

there will be an electric current in the circuit if the junctions 
are not at the same temperature j he arranged the metals 
in a thermo-electric senes, just as Yolta and his followers 
had arranged them in a contact series. Gumming {Annals 
of Phil., 1823) found that the order of the metals was not 
the same at different temperatures. This phenomenon has 
been called thermo electric inversion. In 1834 Peltier dis- 
covered that if a current be sent round a circuit of two 
metals in the direction in which the thermo-electromotive 
force would naturally send it, then the hot junction is 
cooled, and the cool junction heated. This effect, which is 
reversible, and varies as the strength of the current, is 
called the Peltier effect. Sir W. Thomson made many 
experiments on thermo-electricity, and applied to the 
experimental results the laws of the dynamical theory 
of heat. His reasonings led him to predict a new 
thermo-electric phenomenon, the actual existence of which 
he afterwards verified by an elaborate series of very beau- 
tiful experiments (PhU. Tmn&., 1856). He has given^a 
general theory of the thermo-electric properties of matter, 
taking into account the effect of structure, &c. His experi- 
mental researches have been ably continued by Professor 
Tait, who, guided by theoretical considerations to the conjec- 
ture that the curves in what Thomson called the “thermo- 
electric diagram”^ must be straight lines, made an extended 
series of experiments, and showed that they were in general 
very approximately either straight hnes or made up of 
pieces of straight lines. Our knowledge of thermo-electri- 
city has been advanced by Becquerel, Magnus, Matthiessen, 
Ijeroux, Avenarius, and others. Thermo-electric battenes 
of considerable power have been constructed by Markus, 
No^, and Olamond, and employed more or less in the arts, 
ffagnet- In 1824 Arago {Ann. ds Ohm et de Phys., t. xxvu. &c.) 
lam of ^ remarkable discovery, which led ultimately to re- 

rotation, greatest importance. He found that when a 

magnetic needle is suspended over a rotating copper disc 
the needle tends to follow the motion of the disc. This 
phenomenon, which has been called the “magnetism of ro- 
tation,” excited great interest ; Barlow {PUl. Trans., 1825), 
Herschel, Seebeck {Poyg. Ann., vii., 1826), and Babbago 
{Phil. Imrans., 1825) made elaborate researches on the sub- 
ject j and Poisson (i/m. de I’ Acad., vii., 1826) attempted 
to give a theoretical explanation in his memoir on magnet- 
ism in motion. The true explanation was not arriv^ at 
until Faraday took up the subject a little later. We may 
mention, here, however, the experiments of Plucker, 
Matteucci, and Foucault on the damping of the motions of 
masses of metal between the poles of electromagnets. The 
damping of a compass needle suspended over a copper 
plate, observed by Seebeck {1. e.), has been taken advan- 
tage of in the construction of galvanometers, 
tion^of J'araday began, with the discovery of the induc- 

iertL electric currents, that brilliant series of experi- 

ourrents mental researches which has rendered his name immortal 
(Eara- The first experiment which he describes was made with two 
%)• helices of copper wire wound side by side on a block of 
wood, and insulated from each other by intervening layers 
of twine. One of these helices was connected with a gal- 
vanometer, and the other with a battery of a hundred 
plates, and it was found that on making and breaking the 
battery circuit a slight sudden current passed through the 
galvanometer in opposite directions in the two cases. He 
also discovered that the mere approach or removal 
of a circuit carrying a current would induce a current 


A mode of representing tlie piienomena of therrao-eleotiicity wMcih, 
has been greatly developed and improved by Tait. 


in a neighbouring closed circuit, and that the motion 
of magnets produces similar effects. To express in 
a concise manner his discoveries, Faraday invented his 
famous conception of the lines of magnetic force, oi lines the 
direction of which at any point of their course coincides with 
that of the magnetic force at that point. His discovery can 
be thus stated : — ^Whenever the number of hues of force 
passing through a closed circuit is altered, there is an elec- 
tromotive force tending to drive a current through the cir- 
cuit, whose direction is such that it would itself produce lines 
of force passing through the circuit iii the opposite direction. 
Nothing m the whole history of science is more remarkable 
than the unerring sagacity which euablod Faraday to disen- 
tangle, by purely experimental means, the laws of such a com- 
plicated phenomenon as the induction of electric currents. 

The wonder is only increased when we look to his papers, and 
find the first dated November 1831,® and another January 
1832, in which he shows that hois in complete possession 
of all the general principles that are yet known on the 
subject. Faraday very soon was able to show that the 
current developed by induction had all the properties of 
the voltaic current, and he made an elaborate comparison 
of all the different kinds of electneity known, — statical, 
dynamical or voltaic, magneto-, thermo-, and animal elec- 
tricity, — showing that they were identical so far as experi- 
ment could show. In 1833 Lenz made a senes of important Law of 
researches {Pogg. Am., xxxi., 1834, xxxiv., 1835), which, Lent 
among other results, led him to his celebrated law by means 
of which the direction of the induced current can be pre- 
dicted from the theory of Ampke, the rule being that the 
direction of the induced current is always such that its 
electromagnetic action tends to oppose the motion which 
produces it. This law loads to the same results as the prin- 
ciples of Faraday. The researches of Ritchie and Henry 
about this time, and of Dove a little later, are also of im- 
portance. In 1846 F. E. Neumann did for magneto- Matbe- 
electric induction what Ampere did for electrodynamics, matioal 
by developing from the experimental laws of Lenz the tbeoiy, 
mathematical theory of the subject {Ahh, der Perl. Ahad. 
der Wmmehaft, 1845-7). He discovered a function 
which has been called the “potential” (of one linear 
current on another or on itself), from which he deduced 
a theory of induction completely in accordance with ex- 
periment. About the same time Weber deduced the 
mathematical laws of induction from his elementary law 
of electrical action, which, as we have already seen, he 
applied to explain electrostatic and electromagnetic action. 

In 1846 Weber, applying his improved instruments, arrived 
at accurate verifications of the laws of induction, which by 
this time had been developed mathematically by Neumann 
and himself. In 1 849 Kirchhoff determined experimentally 
in a certain case the absolute value of the current induced 
by one circuit in another j and in the same year Edlund 
made a series of careful experiments on the currents of 
self and mutual induction, which led to the firmer estab- 
lishment of the received theories. Helmholtz gave the 
mathematical theory of the course of induced currents in 
various cases, and made a series of valuable experiments m 
venfication of his theory {Pogg. Ann., kxxiii, 1851). 
Worthy of mention here are also the experiments and 
reasonings of Fehci in 1862. In the Philosophical Magor 
tine for 1855, Sir W. Thomson investigated mathematically 
the discharge of a Leyden jar through a linear conductor, 
and predicted that under certain drcumstances the dis- 
charge would consist of a series of decaying oscillations. 

This oscillatory discharge was observed in 1867 byFedder- 
sen {Pogg. Ann., cviii) The law of Weber has been applied 


* The first experiment seems to have been aotnally made on the 29tb 
August 1881. See Benoe Jones’s JOyi? (if vol. ai p. 1. 
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byKircKhoffto the case of conductors in three dimensions. 
The most important of all the recent contributions to this 
part of electrical science is the theory of Clerk Maxwell, 
which aims at deducing the phenomena of the electromag- 
netic field from purely dynamical principles with the aid of 
the fewest possible hypotheses {Phil. Trans., 1864; Elec- 
tvKiUj and Magmtmi, la73). He has established the gene- 
ral equations which determine the state of the electric field, 
and he has by means of these equations constructed an 
electromagnetic theory of light, which is full of suggestions 
for the philosopher, whether speculative or experimental 
The theory of Helmholtz, and his valuable criticisms on 
the works of those that have laboured in this department, 
are to he found in three memoirs already alluded to. 

Magueto-electricity has been largely applied in the arts. 
One of the first machines for producing electricity by 
induction was made by PixiL It consisted of a fixed 
horseshoe armature wound with copper wire, in front of 
which revolved about a vertical axis a horseshoe mag- 
net. The machine was furnished with a commutator 
for delivering the alternating currents in a common 
direction. By means of this machine Faraday 
Hachette decomposed water and collected the disengi 
gases separately. Many variations of this type of 
chine wore constructed by Eitchie, Saxton, Clark, Yon 
Gttingshausen, Stohrer, Dove, Wheatstone, and others. 
In 1857 Siemens effected a great improvement by in- 
venting the form of armature which bears his nn.tnp, , 
The next improvement was to replace the fixed magnets 
by electromagnets, the current for which was furnished 
by a sm^ auxiliary machine. Wilde’s machine (1867) 
IS of this kind. Siemens, Wheatstone, and others sug- 
gested that the fixed electromagnet should be fed by 
a coil placed on the armature itself, so that starting 
from the residual magnetism of the armature the ma- 
chine goes on increasing its action up to a certaiu 
point. Ladd’s machine (1867) is constructed on tins 
principle. The most recent of these machines is of 
Gramme, the peculiarity of which is that the coil of the 
armature is divided up into a senes of coils arranged round 
an axis, the object being to produce a continuous instead 
of a fluctuating current. It has been proposed of late to 
employ electromagnetic machines in lighting streets and 
workshops, and the experiment has been tried with some 
pecess. They have been employed for some time back 
in lighthouse work. The moat important inductive appa- 
ratus for_ the physicist is the induction coil or indneto- 
rium, which has been brought to great perfection in the 
workshop of Euhmkorff. Poggendorff {Aimcdeii, 1855) 
suggested several improvements in this kind of appa- 
ratus. Fizeau, who added the condenser (1853), Fou- 
cault, who designed the interrupter which bears his namfl 
(1855), and Ritchie, who devised the plan of dividing 
the coij mto sections by insulating partitions, have aU 
aided iu bringing the instrument to perfection. Yery 
powerful machines of this kind have been constructed. A 
large one iu the Polytechnic Institution, London, gives a 
29-inoh spark, and one recently constructed by Apps for 
Mr Spottiswoode gives a spark of 42 inches. The mathe- 
matical theory of magneto-electric machines has been 
treated by Maxwell {Proc. Roy. Soe., 1867). He has also 
given a theory of the action of the condenser in the mduc- 
torium iPM. Mag., 1868). Two papers by Strutt (now 
Lord Rayleigh) m PhU. Mag., 1869-70, are very iutiest- 
ing in connection with the same subject. 

Iq the year 1827 Dr Q. S. Ohm rendered a great service 
to the science of electricity by publishing his mathematical 
theory of the galvanic circuit (Die Gcdvamdie KeLte 
Tmthmatisch hearisitet). Before hia time the quantita- 


in a very vague way by the use of the terms “ intensity ” Electro- 
and “ quantity,” to which no accurately defined meaning “motive 
was attached. Ohm’s service consisted in introducing and 
dflfining the accurate notions — electromotive force, current 
strength, and resistance. He indicated the connection of current 
these with experiment, and stated his famous law that the stiength 
electromotive force divided by the resistance is equal 
to the strength of the current. The theory on which 
Ohm based his law may bo and has been disputed, 
but the law itself and the apphcations which Ohm and 
others have made of it are in the fullest agreement 
with all known facts. The merit of Ohm really con- 
sists in having satisfactonly analysed a great group of 
phenomena which had up to his time baffled all those who 
attempted the task. How great his service was is easily- 
seen when we remark the progress of those who adopted 
his ideas as compared with those who for a time hesitated 
to do so. Ohm was guided in his mathematical work by 
analogy with the proUem of the flux of heat, and intro- 
duced for the first time into the theory of the pile, the 
equivalent of the modern vrordi potential. Ohm’s word was 
eledroseopic force or tension (Spammig), and he showed that 
the fall of the potential is uniform dong a homogeneous 
linear conductor. He considered that the potential was 
analogous to the temperature, and the flow of electricity to 
the flow of heat, so that the former just as much as the 
latter obeys the law of continuity. Ohm verified his theo- 
retical conclusions with thermo-electric piles, and ho ob- 
served, as Erman (Oilb. Ann., 1801) had done before him, 
the differences of potential at different points of tho cir- 
cuit. Davy, Pouillet, and Becquerel laboured at the 
experimental verification of Ohm’s Jaw, and a great body 
of evidence was given by Fechner in his Maashestini- 
mmgen vber die Galvanische Kette (1831). The law of the 
fall of potential was verified by the elder Kohlransch, who 
employed in his researclies Volta’s condenser and Dell- 
mann’s electrometer (Pogg. Ann,, Ixxv., 1848). Later 
researches of a similar nature were made by Qaugain and 
, Branly. Among recent investigations bearing on Ohm’s law, 
the most remarkable is the verification for electrolytes by 
Kohlransch (the younger) and Nippoldt. They principally 
used alternating currente In their researdies, which were 
furnished by a “ sine inductor,” the measuring instrument 
employed being the electro-dynamometer of Weber. In 
the report of the British Association for 1876 an account 
is given of some experiments, ^ in which the testing of this 
law seems to have been carried to the limit of experimental 
resources. It must now be allowed to rank with the law 
of gravitation and the elementary laws of statical electricity 
as a law of mt'wre in the strictest sense. Many remarkable 
applications of Ohm’s law have been made of late, iu par- 
ticular to linear conductors by Ohm, Poggendorff, and 
especially Kirchhoff {Pogg. Ann., 1846-7-8). The works 
of Hehnholtz, Smaasen, and Kirchhoff on conduction in 
three dimensions must also be mentioned. Yery import- 
ant, on account of the experimental results with which 
they deal, are the calculations of Du Bois Reymond 
1845) and Eiemann (Werhe, Leipsic, 1876) 
on Nobill’s rings, and of Kirchhoff (Pogg., Ixvii., 1848), 

W. R. Smith (Proc. Roy. 8oc. Edin., 1869—70), Quincke, 

Stefan, Adams, and others on conduction in plates. Theo- 
retical applications to the varying currents in submarine 
cablra of great interest have been made by Thomson 
(PM. Mag., 1866) and Kirchhoff (Pogg. Ann., 1857), while 
practical researches of the greatest importance to tele- 
graphy have been made on this and kindred subjects by 
Faraday, Wheatstone, Quillemin,Varley, Jenkin, and others. 

Great improvements in galvanometers and galvanometry 

^ Suggested mainly by Prof. Clerk Maxwrl], and cain^'out by the 
present wnter. 
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Measure- have been made in our time. One of the first to use an 
mentot electro-magnetie instrument for measuring or indicating 
currents was Schweigger, who in 1820 invented the 
mete™' “ Di''iltiplier,” Nobili used (1825) the astatic “multiplier” 
with two needles, which is sometimes named after him. 
Becquerel (1837) used the electromagnetic balance, which 
was employed in an improved form by Lenz and Jacobi 
Pouillet invented the sine and tangent compasses (1837). 
The defects of the latter instrument were pomted out by 
Poggendorff, and remedies suggested by Mm as well as 
Wheatstone and others. Weber effected great improve- 
ments in the construction and use of galvanometers, 
adapted them for the measurement of transient currents, 
and elaborated the method of oscillations which had been 
much used by Pechner. In 1849 Helmholtz invented the 
tangent compass with two coils which bears his name. 
G-reat improvements in delicacy and promptness of action 
have been made by Sir William Thomson in galvanometers 
destined for the measurement of resistance, and for indi- 
cating the feeble currents of submarine cables. 

Resist- measurement of resistance has been carried to great 

ance perfection, chiefly owing to the labours of those who have 
measure busied themselves in perfecting the electric telegraph, 
ment. Among such the highest place must be assigned to Sir 
Charles Wheatstone; his memoirs in the Philosophical 
Tramactions (1843) gave a great impulse to this depart- 
ment of our science. He invented the rheostat, which 
underwent several modifications, but is now superseded by 
the resistance box which was first used by Siemena The 
earlier methods of Ohm, Wheatstone, and others for 
measuring resistance were defective, because they de- 
pended on the constancy of the battery which furnished 
the current. These defects are completely obviated in the 
more modern “null methods,” which may be divided 
into two classes — ^those which depend on the use of the 
differential galvanometer introduced by BeccLuerel, and 
those which are modifications of the Wheatstone’s bridge 
method, invented by Christie and brought into use by 
Wheatstone. As examples of the latter, we may mention 
the methods of Thomson, and of Matthiessen and Hoekin, 
for measuring small resistances, and Thomson’s method for 
measuring the resistance of the galvanometer (see Max- 
well’s Medrieitij and Ma^ndism, pp. 404, 410), Many 
determinations of the specific resistances of metals and 
alloys have been made by Davy, Ohm, Becquerel, MattMes- 
sen, and others. To Matthiessen in particular science 
is indebted for great improvements in method and a 
large body of valnahle results in this department. The 
metals have been arranged in a series according to 
their conducting powers; and tMs series is found to 
be nearly the same for electricity as for heat. The 
conductivity of metals decreases as the temperature in- 
creases, the rate of decrease being nearly the same for 
most pure metals, but much smaller and more variable for 
alloys, which, on the other hand, have in general a large 
specific resistance. The earlier attempts to measure the 
resistance of electrolytes were not satisfactory, ovring to 
insufficient allowance for polarization. In later times this 
difficulty has been overcome or avoided, and concordant 
results have been obtained by Beetz, Paalzow, KoMrausch, 
Nippoldt, and Grotrian. The three last, using the electro- 
dynamometer and sine inductor, have made elaborate re- 
searches, establishing among many other interesting re- 
sults that the conductivity of electrolytes iucreases witti 
the temperature {Pogg. Ann., 1869-74). 

^ro- The measurement of the electromotive force and that of 
- '/e internal resistance of batteries in action are problems wMeh, 
ia their most general form, are inextricably connected. It 
^ is easy to measure with considerable accuracy the eleofepo- 
motive force of an open battery. We have merely to 
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connect its poles with a Thomson’s electrometer, and 
compare the deflection thus obtained with that due to 
some standard electromotive force. Another very satis- 
factory method is Latimer Clarke’s modification of Poggen- 
dorff’s compensation method (see Maxwell, 413). It is 
likewise not difficult to measure by a variety of methods, 
the most satisfactory being that of Mance (Maxwell, 411), 
the mternal resistance of a battery when it is only traversed 
by a feeble current. But the measurement of the electro- 
motive force and internal resistance of a battery working a 
strong current has hardly as yet been achieved with success; 
not that we undervalue the ingenious and important 
methods of Paalzow, Von Waltenhofen, Beetz (Wiede- 
mann, i § 181), and Siemens (Pogg. Ann,, 1874). The 
concordant results of the last two are indeed very 
remarkable. Still all these methods are more or less 
affected by the fact that the electromotive force of a 
battery depends on the current which it is sending (see 
Beetz in Pogg. Ann., cxl'u,). 

The “crown of cups” of Volta was the parent of a Batteries, 
great many other arrangements for the production of 
voltaic electricity. These had for their end either com- 
pactness or diminution of the internal resistance by en- 
larging the plates; we may mention the batteries of 
Cruicbbank (1801), Wollaston (1816), and Hare (1822). 

In 1830 Sturgeon introduced the capital improvement 
of amalgamating the zinc plates. In 1840 Smee used 
platinum or silver plates instead of copper; by platinizing 
these he avoided to a considerable extent polarization by 
adhering hydrogen. In 1836 Daniell invented the two- 
fluid battery wMoh bears his name. This battery is the 
best constant battery hitherto invented, and is, under 
various modifications, largely used in practical and scien- 
tific work. In the same year Grove invented his well- 
known battery, which surpasses Daniell’s in smallness 
of internal resistance and in electromotive force, although, 
on the other hand, it is more troublesome to manage and 
is unsuited for long-coutiuued action. Cooper, in 1840, 
replaced the expensive platinum plates of Grove’s battery 
by (arbon. This modification was introduced in a prac- 
tical form into the battery of Bunsen (1842), wMch is 
much used on the Continent, and combines to a certain 
extent the advantages of Grove and Darnell. Among the 
more recent of one-fluid batteries may be mentioned the 
bichromate battery of Bunsen and the L4clanch6 cell. It 
is impossible here even to allude to all the forms of battery 
that have been invented. We may, however, in passing 
notice the gravitation batteries of Meidinger and Varley, 
and the large tray cell of Sir William Thomson. 

Following up the discoveries of Nicholson, Carlisle, Electro- 
Davy, and others, Faraday took up the investigation of 
the chemical decompositions effected by the electric current. 

In 1833 he announced his great law of electro-chemical 
equivalents, wMch made an epch in the history of tMs 
part of electricity. He recognized and for the first time ' 
thoroughly explained the secondary actions wMch had 
hitherto masked the essential features of the phenomenon. 
Faraday’s discovery gave a new measure of the current^ 
and he invented an instrument called the voltameter, 
which was much used by those who foEowed out his 
discoveries. Space faffs us to notice in detail the labours 
of those who verified aud developed Faraday’s discovery, 

De la Bive, Becquerel, Soret, Buff, Beetz, Hittorf, Mat- 
tencoi, Daniell, Miller, and many others have worked in 
this field. 

Many theories of electrolysis have been given. That of Theoriag 
Qrotthuss (1805) has been held under various modifi-^®’®^ 
rations by many physicists ; but none of these theories 
ktve done more than give us a convenient mode of repre- 
senting experimental results, Gausius {P(^g. Am,, 
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cL, 1857) has published a remarkable molecular theory 
of electrolysis, which is free from some of the objections 
to the views of Grotthnss and his followers. 

Polnnza- The advances made m the esperimeiital study of electro- 
tion. lysis reacted on the theory of the galvanic battery. It 
was now recognized that the cause of the mconstancy of 
batteries is the opposing electromotive force due to 
the existence of the products of decomposition at the 
plates of the battery. Gautherot, in 1802, observed the 
polarization current from electrodes which had been used 
for electrolysis. Eitter confirmed his discovery, and con- 
structed on the new principle his secondary pile. Ohm 
also experimented on this subject. Fechner and Poggen- 
dorff suspected the existence of a transition resistance 
{Uebergangsioiderstand) at the places whore the chemical 
products were evolved But the experiments of Lenx, 
Beetz, and others soon showed that a vera causa existed in 
the electromotive force of polarization amply sufficient to 
explain their results. The influence of the strength of the 
current, the size and nature of the plates, time, &c., on 
polarization have been investigated by many physicists, 
among whom are prominent Beetz and Poggendorff. 
Determinations of the electromotive force of polarization 
have been made by Daniell, Wheatstone, Poggendorff, 
and Beetz, and recently by Tai* and others. Among 
recent labours on polarization are to be mentioned those 
of Helmholtz and hia pupils. We must not omit to notice 
here the gas battery of Grove, and the powerful secondary 
piles which have recently been constructed by Plantl. 
“We refer those interested in these and kindred sub- 
jects to the exhaustive accounts in Wiedemann’s Gal- 
vanmm, Justice to all contributors to our knowledge is 
impossible in our limited space. 

Contact This is perhaps the place to mention the great battle 
and ohe- that raged so long between the upholders of the two rival 
Sries action of the pile. Volta and his imme- 

diate successors held that the current was due to the 
pile. electromotive force of contact between the dissimilar 
metals in the circuit, the function of the electrolyte being 
simply to transmit the electricity, there being no contact 
force between metals and liquids. The upholders of the 
chemical theory sought for the origin of the current in the 
chemical affinity between the zinc and the acid or their 
equivalents in the battery, and, in the first instance at 
least, denied the existence of the contact force of Volta. 
It was soon shown, however, on the one hand, that there 
was a contact force between metals and liquids, and, on 
the other, that an electric current could he generated with- 
out a heterogeneous metallic circuit at all. 

Later holders of both theories modified their views as 
experiment established the necessity for so doing. Ohm 
and Fechner and other Continental philosophers inclined 
to a modified contact theory, and Sir William Thomson at 
present lends his weighty authority to that side. On the 
other side are the great names of Faraday, Becquerel, and 
De la Rive. The contact theorists devoted their attention 
more to the electrostatic phenomena of the pile, while the 
chemicsd theorists studied with great minuteness the 
phenomena of electrolysis, so that both theories have 
rendered good service to science. How-ardays most 
physicists probably recognize too well the defects of both 
theories to think it worth while to attack either, and take 
refuge more or less in eclectidsm. 

Applica- There was one point which the older adherents of the 
tionof contact theory overlooked, the importance of which was 
Kiore or less dimly perceived by their chemical opponents, 
the nL “ modern language, the question, where does the 

semtion 6ner^ come from which appears as kinetic energy in the 
of ea- movi^ parts of electromagnetic engines, as heat in the con- 
®rgy’- ducting wires, through which a current is being driven,and so 


forth? It was not until the dynamical theoryof heat had been 
perfected that the first answer to this question was given. 

Joule (Phil. Mag., ISIl) had arrived experimentally atJotde’s 
the law which regulates the generation of heat in conduc- law. 
tors by the electric current, and his law was verified by 
Lenz and Becquerel, both for metals and electrolytes. 
Reasoning from Joule’s law on the case where the whole of 
the energy appears in the form of heat, Thomson (Phil. 

Mag , 1851) established the important theorem that the 
electromotive force of an electro-chcmical apparatus is, 
in absolute measure, equal to the mechanical equivalent 
of the chemical action on one electro-chemical equivalent of 
the substanca Calculations of the electromotive force of a 
Darnell’s cell, from the results of Joule, Andrews, and Favre 
and Silhermanu, have given numbers agreeing with the direct 
measurements of Bosscha. The total amount of the electro- 
motive force in the circuit having been thus satisfactorily 
determined, the question between the rival theories is re- 
duced to the determination of the seat of this force — At 
which of the junctions does it act * 

Besides his great services in other branches of electricity, Electro- 
Faraday did much to advance electrostatics. His experi- statics, 
mental investigations on electrostatic induction are of great 
interest, and his discovery of the effect of the medium 
between the electrified bodies opened out a new aspect 
of the phenomenon quite unsuspected by those who held 
too closely to the theories of action at a distance. He 
introduced the term specific inductive capacity, and 
measured the capacity of several solid substances, show- 
ing that in these it was much greater than that of 
air. He conceived that his results were at variance 
with any theory of action at a distance, and gave a theory 
of his own, which accounted for all his facts, and which 
guided Mm in his investigations. Matteucci and Siemens 
adopted the views of Faraday, and the latter introduced 
j refined methods for measuring specific inductive capacities. 

I Such measurements have been made in later times by Bar- 
[ clay and Gibson for paraffin, and by Silow for certain 
fluids. The most remarkable result thus obtained, how- 
ever, are those of Boltzmann, who succeeded not only in 
detecting but in actually measuring the differences between 
the specific inductive capacities of different gases. Faraday 
had looked m vam for such differences, and concluded tliat 
the specific inductive capacity was the same for all gases. 

The phenomenon of the residual discharge was recognized 
and experimented on by Faraday, Kohlrausch, Gaugain, 
WdUner, and others have also experimented on it j and quite 
recently Mr Hopkiusou has obtained some very interesting 
results regarding the superposition of residual discharges. 

These results are analogous to the curious jihenomena of 
" elastic recovery” observed by Kohlrausch. 

^ Sir W. Snow Harris was a very able experimenter, and 
did much to improve electrostatical apparatus. He used 
the electrical balance and the bifilar suspension balance in- 
vented by himself. On the strength of his results he ques- 
tioned the soundness of the views of Coulomb. The work 
of Harris on the influence of the surrounding medium on 
the electric spark is of great importance. F^araday mode 
a series of beautiful experiments on tMs subject, and 
arrived at a body of results which stiU form a good portion 
of the estahlishd facts on this subject. Very important 
in this connection are the measurements of Sir W. Thomson 
of the electromotive force required to produce a spark in 
air between two conductors, which he has found to be dis- 
proportionally smaller for large distances than for sm all, 

The luminous phenomena attending the electric dis- 
charge, especially in vacuum tubes such as those of Geiss- 
ler, are exceedingly beautiful, and have of late formed a 
favourite subject of e:^erim6ntal study. Many interesting 
results have been obtained, the significance of wfidch we may 
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not yet riglitly comprehend. Among the older labours in 
this field we may mention those of Plucker and Hittorf, De 
la Kive, Riess, Gassiot, and Varley. But even as we write 
our knowledge of the subject is extending, and wo refrain 
from referring to more modern results; for historical 
sketching — a ^flEcult task in any case — is unsafe m an open 
field like this, where some apparently insignificant fact may 
contain the germ of a great discovery. We may here 
mention the experiments of Wheatstone on the velocity of 
electricity, valuable less for the results he obtained than 
for the ingenious application of the rotating mirror, then 
used for the first time, which has since been applied with 
much success in the study of the electric discharge. 

One of the greatest names in electrical science is that of 
Riess. In his classical research on the heating of wires by 
the discharge from a battery of Leyden jars, he did for elec- 
tricity of bgh potential what Joule did for the voltaic 
current. The electro-thermometer which he used in these 
researches was an improvement on the older instruments of 
Kmnersley and Harris. Riess repeated and extended the 
experiments of Coulomb, and effected many improvements m 
the apparatus for electrostati cal experiments. His Rdhmgs- 
slectncitat is a work of great value, and was for long the 
best book of reference open to the experimental student. 
Happily we have now another in the recently published 
work of M. Mascart. 

Sir William Thomson revolutionized experimental elec- 
tricity by introducing instruments of precision- Chief 
among these are Ms quadrant and absolute electrometers. 
His portable electrometer and water-dropping apparatus are 
instruments of great value to the meteorologist in the study 
of atmospheric electneity, a science which he has done much 
in other ways to forward. Besides this, we owe to him 
many valuable suggestions for electrical apparatus and ex- 
perimental methods, some of which have been earned out 
by his pupils. 

‘otro- The theory of statical electricity has made great progress 

tioal suyjQ Poisson’s time. Among its successful cultivators we 
may mention Murphy {Eledridty^ 1833), and Plana (1846). 
The latter went over much the same ground as Poisson, 
extending his results. It was, however, by Green {Essay 
on The Application of Mathmatmd Analysis to the Theories 
of Electricity and Magnetism, 1828 ; or Math&m&ad 
Papers, edited by N. M. Perrers), a self-taught mathemati- 
cian, that the greatest advances were made in the mathema- 
tical theory of electricity. “ His researches,” as Sir William 
Thomson has observed, “ have led to the elementary pro- 
position which must constitute the legitimate foundation of 
every perfect mathematical structure that is to be made 
from the materials furnished, in the experimental laws of 
Coulomb. Wot only do they afford a natural and complete 
explanation of the beautiful quantitative experiments which 
have been so interesting at all times to practical electri- 
cians, but they suggest to the mathematician the simplest 
and most powerful methods of dealing with problems which, 
if attacked by the mere force of the old analysis, must have 
remained for ever unsolved.” One of the simplest appli- 
cations of these theorems was to perfect the theory of the 
Leyden phial, a result which (if we except the peculiar 
action of the insulating solid medium, since discovered by 
Faraday) we owe to his genius. He has also shown how 
an infinite number of forms of conductors may be invented, 
80 that the distribution of electricity in equilibrium on each 
may be expressible in finite algebraical terms, — an immense 
stride in the science, when we consider that the distribu- 
tion of electricity on a single spherical conductor, an unm- 
flnenced ellipsoidal conductor, and two spheres mutually 
influencing one another, were the only cases solved by 
Poisson, and indeed the only cases conceived to be solvable 
by mathematical writers. The work of Green, which con- 
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tained these fine researches, though published in 1828, 
had escaped the notice not only of foreign, but even of 
British mathematicians ; and it is a singular fact m the 
history of science that all his general theorems were re- 
discovered by Sir William Thomson, Ckasles and Sturm, 
and Gauss (see Reprint of Thomson’s papers). Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson, however, pushed his researches much 
further than his felbw-labourers. He showed that the 
experimental results of Sir William Snow Harris, wMch 
their author had supposed to be adverse to the theory of 
Coulomb, were really in strict accordance with that theory 
in aU cases where they were sufficiently simple to be sub- 
mitted to calculation. He was guided in his earlier in- 
vestigations by an analogy between the problems involved 
in steady flux of heat and the equilibrium of electri- 
city on conductors. He showed iu 1845 how the pecu- 
liar electric polarization discovered by Faraday in di- 
electrics, or solid insulators subjected to electric force, 
is to be taken into account in the theory of the Leyden 
iar, so as to supply the deficiency in Green's investigations. 

We also owe to Sir William Thomson new synthetical 
methods of groat elegance and power. The theory of 
electric images, and the method of electric inversion founded 
thereon, constitute the greatest advance iu the mathemar 
tical theory of electrostatics since the famous memoir of 
Green. These he has applied in the happiest manner to 
the demonstration of propositions which had hitherto re- 
quired the resources of the higher analysis, and he has 
also found by means of them the distribution on a 
spheriwil bowl, a case of great interest in the theory of 
partially dosed conductors, which had never been attacked 
or even dreamt of as solvable before. The work of 
Professor Clerk Maxwell on Electneity and Magnetism, 
wMch appeared in 1873, has already exerted great in- 
fluence on the study of electricity both in England and 
on the Continent. In it are fully given his valuable 
theory of the action of the dielectric medium. He regards 
the electrical forces as the result of stress iu the me^um, 
and calculates the stress components which will give the 
observed forces, and at the same time account for the 
equilibrium of the medium. The striking discovery re- 
cently made by Mr Kerr of Glasgow, of the effect 
on polarized light exerted by a piece of glass under 
the action of strong electric force, is of great import- 
ance in connection with Maxwell’s theory, and reuses 
a cherished expectation of Faraday, of whom Maxwell 
is the professed exponent. We must allude here once 
more to Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory of light, the 
touchstone of which is the proposition that in transparent 
media, whose magnetic inductive capacity is very nearly 
equal to that of air, the dielectric capacity is equal to 
the square of the index of refraction for light of infinite 
wave length. Although, as perhaps was to be expected, 
owing to disturbing influences such as heterogeneity, this 
proposition has not been found in good agreement with 
experiment in the case of solids, yet for liquids (Silow, 

Fogg. Ann., civ. clviii.) and gases (Boltamann, lUd. 
civ.) the agreement is so good as to lead os to thhok that 
the theory contains a great part of the whole truth. 

Iu the earlier stages of the science several units were in- Absolute 
Iroduced for the measurement of quantities dealt with in anits. 
dectricity. As examples of these we may mention the 
wire of Jacobi, and the mercury column of Siemens, a metre 
long, with a section of a square millimetre, which at 
given temperatures furnished units of resistance; the 
Daniell’s cell, which furnished the unit of electromotive 
force, the chemical unit of current intensity, All 
lli^e units were perfectly arbitrary, and there was no con- 
nection of any kuad between them. The introduction of 
a rational system of mutation, based on the fundamental 
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units of time, mass, and length, was one of the greatest 
steps of our time. The impulse came from the famous 
memoir of G-auss, Iniensitas Fw Magnetics Terrestris 
Mensuram absohiiam revocata, 1832. In conjunction 
with Weber, he introduced his principles into the measure- 
ment of the earth’s magnetic force. To Weber bebngs the 
credit of doing a similar service for electricity. He not 
only devised three different systems of such units — ^the 
electrodynamical, the electrostatical, and the electrom^- 
netic — ^but he earned out a series of measurements which 
practically introduced the last two systems. The funda- 
mental research in this subject is to determine in electro- 
magnetic measure the resistance of some wire from which, 
by comparison, the electromagnetic unit of resistance can 
be constructed. Measurements of this kind were made by 
Kirchhoff in 1849 ; more carefully in two different 
ways by Weber iu 1861; by the committee of the Bri- 
tish Association in 1863, &c.; by Kohlrauschin 1870; and 
by Lorenz in 1873. Accounts of these important re- 
searches will be found in Wiedemann and Maxwell, and in 
the collected reports of the British Association on “ Elec- 
trical Standards.” The ratio of the electrostatic to the 
electromagnetic unit of electric quantity is a velocity (ac- 
cording to Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory of light it is 
the velocity of light), the experimental determination of 
which is of the greatest theoretical and practical import- 
ance. Such determinations have been made by Weber and | 
.Kolilrausch in 1856, by Maxwell in 1868, and by Thom- I 
son in 1869. The results are not so concordant as might 
be desired, but the research is a very difficult one. 

Eor convenience in practice the British Association com- 
mittee have recommended certain multiples of the absolute 
unit, to which they have given names— the Ohm, the 
Volt, the Farad, &c. These have become current to a great 
extent among practical electricians in this country. For 
practical purposes, an empirical standard of electromotive 
force has been introduced by Latimer Clark, whose value 
111 volts IS given as 1’457. It is very important, in order 
to be able to reduce chemical to absolute measure, to know 
iccurately the electro-chemical equivalent of water. Values 
for this have been found by Weber (1840), Bunsen (1843), 
Casselman (1843), and Joule (1861). KoHrausch (1873) 
made a careful determination of the eleetro-chemical equi- 
valent of silver, from which the electro-chemical equivalent 
of water can be calculated. 

GENERAL SKETCH OF PHENOMENA, 

If a piece of glass and a piece of sealing-wax be each 
rubbed with a dry wooUeu cloth, it will be found that 
both the glass and the wax have acquired the property 
of attracting indiscriminately any small li^ht body iu the 
neighbourhood; and it will be farther observed, in many 
cases, that the small bodies, after adhering for a little to 
the glass or wax, will be again repelled. 

These actions have at first sight a likeness to the at- 
tractions and repulsions of magnetic bodies, but they are 
sufficiently distinguished from these — 1st, By their origin, — 
being excited by friction and other causes in a great 
variety of bodies, whereas magnetic action is powerfully 
exhibited and commuoicated only by certain varieties of 
iron and iron ore, by nickel and cobalt, and by certain 
arrangements which we shall have to mention by-and-by; 
3d, By the nature of the bodies acted on; for these 
may be, in the case of excited glass or wax, light particles 
of any substance, whereas the only bodies powerfully acted 
on magnetically are either magnets or their equivalents, 
or iron, nickel, and cohalt; and 3d, By the fact that every 
magnet has two poles possessing opposite properties, whereas 
an electrified body may have similar properties in every 
part of its surface, 


If the experiment were carefully tried it would be found 
that a piece of glass excited as above repels another piece 
of similarly excited, hut attracts an excited piece of 
wax. A convenient way of exhibiting these actions, which 
also brings under oar notice another fact of fundamental 
importance, is as follows. Two gilt balls of elder pith are 
fastened to the ends of a hght needle of shellac, which 
is balanced horizontally on a point carried on a vertical 
stand (fig. 1). To the stand a stop is fixed for con- 
venience, to prevent the needle b 
from spinning more than half 
round. If we touch the ball 
A with a piece of excited 
glass, and B with a piece of 
excit^ sealing-wax, and touch 
a haU C, fastened to a shellac 
stem, with a piece of excited 
glass, then C will chase A 
away till it is brought up by ^'ig- L 

the stop, while it will, on the other hand, attract B. If, 
again, G be touched with a piece of excited wax, it will 
attract A and repel B. 

Pieces of glass or wax exdted in this way are said to be DcM- 
electrified^ and the balls which by contact have acquired of 
properties similar to those of the originally electrified bodies 
are said to be electrified by conduction. nmUon- 

It appears from the above experiment that the cloctrifi- auction.' 
cations of glass and sealing-wax, when rubbed with wool- 
len, have opposite properties, which they communicate to 
bodies brought into contact with them. A body which has 
similar electrification to a piece of glass rubbed with wool- 
len is said to be vitreonsly or positively electrified; a body 
with similar electrification to a piece of sealiug-wax rubbed 
with woollen is said to be resinoiisly or negatively electri- 
fied. The result of the above experiment may then bo 
summarized thus : — 

Bodies similarly electrified, whether positively or nega- 
tively, repel each other. 

Bodies oppositely electrified attract each other. 

"We have seen that a pith ball becomes, by contact with a Conduc. 
positively electrified piece of glass, itself positively electrified, tors and 
If we take two pith balls, electrify one of tliem positively, 
and then touch both simultaneously by a piece of thin 
wire, suspended by white silk, and test them with the 
electroscopic needle described above, they wQl ho found 
both positively electrified; each will repel A and attract 
B, though less powerfully than the originally electrified 
ball did, before the connection between them was 
made. The success of the experiment will be found inde- 
pendent of the length or shape of the wire, and will be 
equally good with silver, gold, iron, lead, or any other 
metal. But, if we use a thread of glass or shellac to con- 
nect the halls, the electrification of the first ball will be 
found unaltered, and the second will remain neutral — ^that 
is, it will not attract or repel another neutral ball, and will 
equaUy aUroM both balls, A and B, of the electroscopic 
needle. The difference in the power of transmitting elec- 
trical properties from one body to another, or of niVbng in 
electrification by condudion, leads us to divide aD sub- 
stances into two classes — conductors, which do very readily, 
and non-conductors, which do not, or do not very readily, 
transmit electrification from one body to another. If we 
connect an electrified conductor by means of another con- 
ductor to a very large conducting body, such as the earth, 
it will he found that so much electrification has been 
carried away from the small body that it is left .sen 
sihly neutral If, accordingly, we wish a conducting insnla- 
hody to preserve its electrification unaltered, we must sup- tion and 
port it on some non-conducting substance. When thus 
supported the body is said to he vmlated, the non-con- 
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ducting support being called the insulator, a name which 
has on that account been given to non-conductors gene- 
rally. 

Wb have remarked above that a neutral pith ball attracts 
equally the positive and negative balls of the electroscopic 
needle ; this leads us to re- 
mark, more explicitly than 
we have hitherto done, that 
an electrified body in general 
and in the first instance 
attracts a neutral or unelec- 
trified body. The explanar 
tion of this action is that 
the originally neutral body 
in presence of the electri 
fied body becomes itself ■ 
electrified for the time. It 
is said to be electrified 
by induction, and it is 
very easy to show, by 
using large bodies, not only 
that the originally neutral 
body is actually electrified, 
but that it is oppositely 
electrified in different parts. 

Thus (fig. 2) A and B are 
two bodies suitably insu- 
lated and placed one above 
the other. If B be originally 
neutral, and A be positively electrified, then the lower end of 
B will be negatively, and the upper end positively electri- 
fied j as maybe easily shown by exploring with a small posi- 
tively electrified pith ball suspended by a dry white silk 
thread , the little ball will be attracted toward the lower 
end of B, and repelled from the upper. If we remove the 
body A, or, which (as we have seen) amounts to the same 
thing, connect it with the earth, and so “discharge'* its 
electrification, we shall find that all traces of electrical ac- 
tion in B have disappeared — i.e., the small positively elec- 
trified pith ball will be attracted everywhere; and, if we 
discharge it too, it wiE neither be attracted nor repelled 
anywhere. 

Provisional Theory. 

Before going further into detail, it will be convenient to 
give a working theory of electneal phenomena, so far as 
we have considered them. The use of such a theory at 
the present stage is to enable us to co-ordinate and classify 
the results of experiment, and to furnish a few leading 
principles under which we may group results which 
appear to he due to a common cause. Such a 
theory is invaluable as a memoria technica for experi- 
mental results, and is useful in suggesting directions 
for experimental inquiry; hut in framing it we must 
he careful to make it contain as little as possible beyond 
the results of actual experiment, and in using it we must 
be on our guard against allowing it to prepossess our 
minds as to what may be the ultimate explanation of the 
phenomena we are considering. 

Following the caution of Coulomb and the example of 
Sir Wilb'am Thomson, we shall avoid the use of the term 
electrical fluid, and substitute instead the more succinct and 
less misleading word electridiy. We suppose that a body 
which exhibits electrical properties (as above defined) has 
associated with its mass a certain quantity of something 
which, without attempting further definition, we shaU call 
electricity. Of our right to use the word quantity here we 
shall give experimental justification by-and-by, and then 
the question of the appropriate unit wifi {mde vnfra, “ elec- 
tric quantity”) be discussed. We may suppose that elec- 



tricity is distributed throughout the whole mass of a body, 
and speak of electrical “ volume density,” meaning the quan- 
tity of electricity in an element of volume divided by the 
element of volume. We shall also speak of an element of elec- 
tricity, meaning the electricity in an element or very small 
portion of a body, In certain cases we shall find that 
electricity resides on the surface of a body; electrical 
“ surface density ” then means quantity of electricity on an 
element of surface divided by the element of surface, and 
element of electricity the electricity on an element of 
surface. 

For shortness, we shall denote positive or vitreous 
electricity by the mathematical sign-t-, and resinous or 
nep,tiv6 electricity by the sign — , remarking that the 
choice of the signs is arbitrary, and reserving for the pre- 
sent the question of how far we may associate with these 
signs the corresponding mathematical ideas. 

We shall assume that every element of electricity repels 
every other element of the same sign, and attracts every 
other element of opposite sign. The precise law of this 
force will he investigated further on 

This force considered as acting on any element of elec- 
tricity we shall call an electric force. In perfectly con- 
ducting substances electricity moves with perfect freedom 
under any electromotive force, however small. In perfect 
non-conducting substances electricity will not move under 
any electromotive force, however great. Any case in 
nature lies somewhere between these extremes, but into 
questions of gradation, &c., we do not enter for the present. 

When the forces due to other electrical elements acting 
on the electricity in any element of a body have a resultant, 
that resultant acts on the element itself, and is called the 
ponderomotive force, to distinguish it from the electro- 
motive^ (or electric) force which tends to move •+• electri- 
city in one direction and - electricity in the opposite 
direction. 

When a body is neutral, we shall assume that it contains 
egued and equally distrihuted quantities of + and - elec- 
tricity, and we shall further suppose those to he practically 
unlimited in amount. A 4- electrified body is then to be 
conceived as a body which has excess of 4- electricity and 
a - electrified body as one which has excess of - electricity. 
Communication of 4- electricity to a body is in accordance 
with this to be regarded as equivalent to the abstraction of 
an equal amount of - electricity, and conversely. 

It is easy to see that the above assumptions will explain 
in a general way the phenomena already described. Thus 
the 4 - electricity of the electrified pith ball 0 acting on the 
+ electricity of the ball A of the electroscopic needle 
repels it, and this force by our assumption is equally 
exerted on the matter of A, therefore A tends to move 
away from C, and will do so as long as it is free to move. 
The action on the - electrified ball B is similarly explained. 
Conduction and discharge to earth may be explained 
in a similar manner. 

The attraction of an electrified body (4- let us sup- 
pose) A on a neutral insulated body B is thus explained. 
The 4- electricity on A (fig. 3) attracts the - electri- 
city in B and repels the ^ 

4- electricity, so that, 
though there is still on the f 
whole as much -f elec- i 
tricity as - electricity, yet 
the distribution is no 
longer the same, for, the 
electricity being free to move, the - electricity under the 
attraction approaches A until the non-conducting air 

^ It might he well to use the term " elecferio force” here, for " elec- 
tromotive force” is afterwards used to mean the hue integral of a force 
(see below, p. 24). 
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and tlie attraction of tie separated -l- electricity on B 
stops it, and the + electricity recedes in similar kshion. 
When electrical equilibnum has been attained the action of 
the + electricity of A. on the - electricity of B will exceed 
its action on the + electricity of B, which is on the whole 
more distant,’' the electromotive force on the electricity of 
B will bo on thenvhole attractive, and hence the pondero- 
motive force on B, will be also attractive. 

The above explanation involves of course the general 
explanation of electnjbatio'n. by indwcfo'ore. 

JSxpermenial invesiigaiim of Electrical Qmivtity, 
Distribution, and Force. 

In what follows we shall suppose that we have an 
instrument which will serve as an electroscope and to 
some extent as an electrometer ; that is, which shall tell 
us readily whether a body brought into communicatiou 
with it is -I- or - electrified or not at all, and also enable ns 
to tell when one body is more strongly electrified -t- or - 
than another. 

The gold-leaf electroscope of Bennet or the dry pile 
electroscope of Bohnenberger will meet these require- 
ments, and have been much used in electrical researches. 
We shall, however, suppose that we are using the rudimen- 
tary form of Thomson’s electrometer constructed by Elliot 
Brothers for lecture-room experiments, which is now 
much used in England, and answers very well. For a 
description of these and other electroscopes and electro- 
meters, see article Eleotbombteb, 

We shall also assume for the present that we have the 
means of producing and communicating to any body as 
much of either kind of electrification as we please, and 
pass on to consider the data of experiment regarding the 
distribution of statical electricity in conducting bodies. 
We are thus at the very outset brought face to face with 
the idea of electric quantity. 

Electric Quantiiy. 

Wo have to explain how the introduction of the term 
quantity into electrical science is justified by experiment, and 
how we can multiply and subdivide quantities of electricity. 
Although it is no doubt possible to introduce the notion of 
quantity independently of the measure of electric force, yet 
the most convenient and pradical measure of quantity de- 
pends on the measurement of force, and the absolute 
electrostatic unit of quantity is stated in this way. We 
are naturally led, therefore, to combine with the study of 
quantity and distribution the experimental study of the 
laws of electric force. 

We shall have occasion to allude to two leading experi- 
mental methods that have been used in investigating the 
present subject. These might be called the old method 
and the new. 

The old method, which did so much for electrical science 
in the master hand of Coulomb, depended on the use of 
the torsion balance and proof plane, both invented by 
Coulomb himself. This method was used by Bei® and 
others up to Faraday’s time. 

Michell, about Coulomb’s time or a little before, first 
suggested the idea of measuring small forces by the torsion 
of a wire. He proposed to apply the method to measure 
the attraction of gravitation between two bodies of moderate 
size, thus findbg the mean density of the earth, and the 
method was actually carried out by Cavendish; but Cou- 
lomb was in all probability unaware of Michell’s suggestion. 
He made careful preliminary experiments (the firS’of the 
kind) on the torsion of wires, and found that the couple 


’ It is Iiffice tacitly assumed that the attraction between two elements 
of electricity decreases as the distance between them increases. 


required to twist a straight wire through a given angle 
varies as the angle of torsion multiplied by the ’fourth 
power of the diameter of the wire directly, and as the 
length of tho wire inversely {M'em. de VAcad., 1784). 

The balance used by Coulomb in most of his experiments 
IS represented in figure 4. 

ABDC is a cylinder of glass 1 foot in. diametCT and 1 foot high. 
This cylinder is closed by a glass lid pierced oentrically and eccen- 
trically by two openings, 
each about 20 lines wide. 

Into tho middle opening 
is cemented a glass tube 
2 feet high, to the upper 
end of which is fitted a 
torsion head; the sepa- 
rate parts of the head 
are smown larger at the 
side of the figure. II is 
a collar cemented to the 
glass tube ; MO a metal 
disc, divided on the edge 
into 360 degrees, this 
disc is fastened to a tube 
U, which slips into the 
collar H. K is a button 
whose neck turns easily 
in a hole in MO ; to the 
lower part of the button 
13 fastened a small (damp, 
which seizes the -wire of 
the balance. I is an arm 
with a small projecting 
piece which slips over the „ 

edge of the disc MO. Torsion Balance. 

This piece has a fiducial mark on it, wMch enables us to rend off tho 
position of the arm on the graduated edge of MO. Tho lioiiiontiil 
arm id consists of a silk thiead or fine straw covered wiUi sealing 
wax terminated by a thread of shellac at 6 about 18 liuos long, 
which carries a pith ball 2 or 8 lines in diameter. At the 
otlier end of the arm is a vertical disc of oiled paper, which serves 
as a counterpoise to the pith ball, as a damper to tho oscillations, 
and os an index by moans of which the position of tho horizontal 
arm can be read off on a graduation earned round the gloss cylinder. 
Tho eocentnc hole in the co'ver of the balance allows the introduc- 
tion of the fixed ball « ; this is carried on a shellac stem fastened 
to a clamp P, wluoh by moans of fiducial ■marks can be placed in a 
fixed position on the cover. Tho wire in Coulomb's bdauco wos of 
silver, about 30 cm. long. Its diameter was '0035 cm., and it 
weighed about 003 gm, Eo found by the method of oscillations 
that a couple eqmvalent to the weight of '17 milligramme, acting 
at the end of an arm a decimetre long, would keep the wire twisted 
through 360°. 



this form of balance Coulomb used others, some 
more delicate for electroscopic purposes, and others less so, 
blit of larger dimensions, into which he could introduce 
electrified bodies of considerable size. 

Famday used Coulomb's balance, and Snow Harris used 
the bifilar balance, which is a modification of Coulomb’s. 

In the second volume of Ms Experinwital Researches, 
however, Faraday gives a general method of experiment- 
ing, which to a great extent has superseded the older 
method. TMsmay be called the “cage method;” it de- 
pends for its success on the use of some delicate instrument 
for measuring differences of potential; this was supplied 
by the quadrant electrometer of Sir William Thomson, 
which has thus completely revolutionized the whole system 
of electrostatic measurement. 

Faraday’s experiment was as follows (Exp. Res., vol. ii, 
p. 279) 

Let A (fig. 6) be an insulatod hollow conductor with an opening Q ik m i 
to allow admission to the interior. laraday used a pewter ice pail,^ m^od. 
lOJ m. high and 7 in. in diameter Connect the outside of A with 
one electrode of an electrometer E, which may for most purposes be 
the rudimentary form of Thomson’s electrometer mentioned above. 

Connect the other electrode of the electrometer with the earth. If 
now we introduce a positively eleetnfied body, say a brass baU C, 

* A cylinder of wire gauze will answer equally well, and allows the 
experimenter to see better what he is doing. Bach a cylinder we 
call for shortness an “ electric cage.” 
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suspemlecl by a white siUc stiing, we shall find that the electro- 
meter needle is deflected thiongh a certain angle, the spot of light 



meter of given sensibility, tbea we miglit specify as a unit | 
of electrical quantity the quantity of + electricity on or in a 1 
brass ball of given size, which will produce with a given 
cage a certain given deflection of the electrometer. 

To make tins definition useful we must have the means 
of transferring a given charge from one body to another, 
and charging a body with any multiple or snbmnltiple of 
our unit, and of charging a body with any multiple or sub- 
multiple of the unit of negative electricity, which we may 
define as the quantity of - electricity wMcli will just 
annul the action of the unit of + electricity in the electric 
cage. 

All these requirements may be satisfied by suitably mo- 
difying Faraday’s experiment. 

We saw that wo might move the ball about in the middle 
of our electric cage without affecting the electrometer de- 
flection ; we find, moreover, that when we withdraw the 
electrified hall without touching the cage, the needle returns 
to zera If, however, before withdrawing the ball we cause 
it to touch the inside of the cage, the electrometer deflec- 
tion remains the same as before, and after the ball has been 
removed the deflection is still the same, while if wo examine 
the ball, wo find that all traces of electrification have disap- 
peared. ^ 

Totrans- To transfer a given guaiUity of electricity. — ^If we pro 
fetii yide ourselves with two cages, a large one G, and a 
chlrge. ^ electrified positively with 

unit quanU^ as above defined, then testing 0 in cage 
G, in connection with the electrometer, we get a certain de- 
fiection D, If now we transfer the electrification of C to H, 
by the process just described, and then put H inside G, we 
shall get the same deflection D as before. It appears, 
therefore, that we can transfer electrification from one body 
to another without loss j we thus fulfil one of our require- 
ments, and give an additional justification of the use of the 
word quantity in the present case. 

Multiple To get any muldple or mhnvdtiple of the d6e6ris mai , — 
We may repeat the process above performed on the small 
cage H by touching its inside with the ball 0, i^in electri- 
o]«^. fied to luiit quantity. AH the electrification will pass to H 


as before, and if we now test S in G we shall get a deflec- 
tion 2.D. We can in this way get any multiple we please 
of the unit charge. If we take the elec- 
trified brass ball C and touch it by a per- 
fectly equal neutral ball O', on introducing 
C into G we shall get deflection ^ D; if we 
touch C again by O', previously rendered 
neutral, we shah get deflection I), and so 
ou, if we had touched C smultaiieously, us 
in fig. 6, with two equal neutral balls, we 
should have got deflection ^ D, and so on. "We can thus 
get any submuitiple of our unit charge. 

To get a given multiple and svhmultiple of the negative 
— ^This is possible when we can get a quantity of ~ 
electricity, which will just destroy the action of a ^ven 
quantify of + electricity in the electric cage. If we intro- 
duce our given quantity of -t- electricity into the cage H, 
without allowing the conductor carrying it to touch the 
I cage and at the same time put the outside of the cage in 
communication with the ground, then if we remove the 
conductor with the given quantity of + electricity and 
put it in G, it wdl give the same + deflection as before, 
while E tested in the same way will give a negative deflec- 
tion exactly equal to the former, and if both be introduced 
together there will be no deflection. We can, therefore, 
in this way get a - quantity equal and opposite to a 
given + quantity.^ 

Electrical Eistrihution. 



Fig. 6. 


Experiments had been made before Coulomb’s time to 
determine what effect the nature of a body has on electri- 
cal distribution. Gray and White concluded, fiom an 
experiment with two cubes of oak, one hollow and the 
other solid, “ that it was the surface of the cubes only 
which attracted.” Le Monmer ^ showed that a sheet of 
lead gave a bettor spark when extended than when rolled 
together. These experiments point to the conclusion that 
electrical distribution in conducting bodies depends merely 
on the shape of the bounding surface, 

We may make experiments confirmatory of this conclu- 
sion with the electric cage. If we electrify a brass sphere 
A, and then touch it with another sphere B, and test the 
electrification of B in the cage, we shall find that the 
amount of electricity taken by E is always the same, what- 
ever its material may be, so long as the radius of its exter- 
nal surface is the same. Experiment is unable to detect 
any difference in this respect between a solid sphere of 
lead and the thinnest soap-bubble op the same radius. 
Coulomb took a large cylinder of wood, in whicli he made 
several holes four lines in diameter and four lines deep. 
Having electrified the cylinder and insulated it, he examined 
its electrical condition by means of the proof-plane. This 
instrument, so much, used by Coulomb, consisted merely 
of a small disc of gilt paper (in this case a line and a half 
in diameter) fastened to the end of a needle of shellac. 
The disc is applied to any point of a body whose electrifi- 
cation we wish to test so as to he in the tangent plane to 
the surface of the body. Assuming for a moment, 'what 
we by-and-by prove, that electricity resides ou the 
surface of bodies, it is natural to suppose that the proof- 
plane, when placed as described, will form part of the 
bounding surface, and will therefore taka up as much elec- 
tricity as was originally on the part of the snrPace which it 


1 TOi$ substance of tbo above and a good deal of wbat Mows is taken 
from Maxwell’s Blectncity md MagneUm, vol. i. Wo recommend 
the student to read. Ms remaiks on quantity, g 35, ventuiing to surest, 
as an illustration of the transmission of energy by action at a distoce, 
the case of two bar magnets, in which the energy of rfbration is traus- 
mitted and retransmitted penodically. See Tait s Jleceni Awvmeea 
in Fh/ysadt Sdenoe, p. 179. 

* Mascart t. L p. 90. 
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covers. If now we remove the proof-plane in the direction 
of the normal, keeping it, as nearly as possible, parallel to 
the surface, the electricity will not leave it, but we shall 
carry safely away all that it had when in contact 
with the surface of the body. We may return to the con- 
sideration of the proof-plane when we come to study 
mathematically the laws of electrical distribution. 

In the experiment with which we are now concerned, 
Coulomb used a very delicate balance (a force of ~o^ of a 
milligramme was sufficient to keep the wire twisted 
through 90°). When the proof-plane was applied to any 
point of the external surface of the wooden cylinder, and 
then introduced into the torsion balance, it repelled the 
electrified ball of the balance with great force. When it 
was carefully introdnced into one of the holes, made to 
touch the bottom, and then carefully withdrawn so as not 
to touch the edge of the hole, it produced no appreciable 
effect on the balance. 

Coulomb varied this experiment as follows. He insu- 
lated and electrified a hollow sphere of metal (fig. 7), and by 
carefully introducing a proof-plane through a small opening 
tested the electrical condition of the interior 
surface. He found no sensible trace of 
electricity inside, except very near the edge 
of the small opening. Hence we conclude 1 
that if the sphere had been closed entirely 
there would have been no electrification in- / % 

side. Many experiments have been made ( '« 

to .illustrate the proposition that electricity V ..jW 
resides entirely on the surface of conductors. 

Pranklin put a long chain inside a metal 
teapot, which he insulated and electrified. 

When he seized the chain by a hook at the end 
of a glass rod and pulled it out of the teapot 7. 
he observed that a pair of pith balls, suspended side by side 
from the teapot, collapsed more and more as the chain 
was drawn out, and he concluded that the electrification 
of the teapot, being now spread over a greater surface, had 
become weaker. 

The following experiment of Biot’s has become classical 
A spherical conductor A (fig 8) is supported on an insulat- 
ing stem D. Band Care 
two hollow hemispheres 
fastened to insulating 
handles E and F, When 
these are fitted together 
they form a sphere some- 
what larger lian A, with 
a small hole in it through 
which the stem D can 
pass. If we electrify A 
very strongly, so that 
when put in the electric 
cage it powerfully deflects the electrometer, and then 
close B and C over A, and make either B or 0 touch 
it, then separate B and C, and tost A, B, and C in the 
cage, we shall find that all the electricity has gone from 
A and spread itself over B and 0. 

The following is an ingenious experiment of Faraday’s, 


Fig. 9 


involving the same principle. AB (fig. 9) is a wire ring sup- 
ported on an insulating stand ; C is a conical muslui bag day’s ex- 
fitted to the ring with two strings fastened to the vertex of penment 
the cone, giving the experimenter the means of quickly 
turning the bag inside out. If the bag be _ electrified iii 
the first position in the figure and tested with the pi oof- 
plane and electric cage, it wdl be found that the outside 
only IS electrified. If we turn the bag inside out and test it, 
we shall find as before that what is now the outside, and 
was formerly the inside, is alone electrified. The electricity 
has thus passed through the bag so as to be on the outside 
in both cases. 

Before leaving for a time tne question of the distribution 
of electneity on conductors, it may be well to warn the 
student to accept with due reserve the proposition that 
electricity resides entirely on the surface of conductors, 
and to remind him that such a proposition is from the 
nature of the case incapable of direct experimental proof, 
for we cannot operate in the substance of a mass of metal. 

Some of the experiments we have quoted bear more directly 
on the question than others. Coulomb’s experiment, 
for instance, shows, strictly speaking, merely that electri- 
city avoids cavities and re-entrant angles. Again, in Fara- 
days expenment with the linen bag, we have not clearly 
defined what we mean by the outside of the body. The 
proposition has on the whole been suggested rather than 
proved. Its meaning will become clearer as we go more 
and more into the theory of distribution,^ and we shall 
meet with it by-aud-by as one of the first propositions in 
the mathematical theory. 

Laios of Electric Force. 

Before proceeding to give an account of Coulomb’s 
quantitative experiments on electrical distribution, we shall 
describe shortly the methods by which he arrived at the 
laws of electiic force, and did for electricity what Newton 
did for astronomy, i e., laid the foundation for a mathema- 
tical theory of the subject based on the hypothesis of action 
at a distance. 

In this research Coulomb used the form of balance Expon 
which we described above. The clamp holding the fixed montd] 
ball of the balance is so adjusted that tho centre of the 
hall falls in a horizontal line through zero of tho gradua-^/"j^“'‘ 
tion on the glass cylinder and the prolongation of the bus- demon- 
pending wire; the torsion button is turned till its arm is tmyla'w 
at zero ; the disc, buttoa and all, is then turned till the 
disc on the arm aud the centre of the movable ball are in 
a line with the zero of the lower graduation. The fixed 
haU, which had been removed to allow of the last adjust- 
ment, beiug replaced, aud the movable ball having come to 
rest in contact with it, both are electrified by means of a 
small metal ball carried on an insulating stem of shellac. 

The balls repel each other, and the movable ball takes up 
a certain position of equilibrium ; the corresponding angle 
is read off. The torsion button is then turned through 
an angle which is noted, so as to bring the halls nearer 
together. The new position of the beam is again read off; 
this may be repeated a third time. We are then in pos- 
session of data from which we can draw conclusions as 
to the law of electrical force at different distances. 

Let us assume that the force between two elements of positive 
electricity (suppsed collected at two points, tecluncally speaking, 

" regarded as physical points ”) vanes mveraely as tlie square of the 
distance between them. It will he ^OAvn in the mathemalicol 
theoiy that two spheres electrified, as we shall at present 

^ One additional caution may he useful, viz., not to confound this 
proposition with another of fondamental impoitance, of which we can 
give dmect experimental proof of the most conclusive nature “that 
there is no electrical action inside a hollow conductor containing no 
charged hodies " 

® Tip condition is not ahsolulely satisfied in any experiment; it is 
approximately satisfied in OoulomVs experiment. 


D 
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assume tlie two balls in tbe balance to be, repel each other, aa if 
tlieii electiicity were collected at their centres 
Let e bo the angle of eiiiialibiium in any case, t the angle of tor- 
sion. 0 (fig 10) IS the centre of the beam, 

F and M the centres of the fixed and mov- 
able ball (we suppose OF=OM); OK is 

peipendicular to FM. Then FM® x sm® I-. 

Hence moment of the force on M about 


0 cc , and the torsonial couple « t -f «. 



Fig. 10. 


Hence in the three cases the value of (t -f e) sin I- tanl-=A (say) 

must be the same, if the law of the mverse square agree with the 
expenments. 

Coulomb made many experiments of the kind we have 
described. The following is the result which he has 
given of one such : — 



observed. 

CalciUated. 

Diffeience. 

T 




0 

36" 0' 

36" 0' 


126" 

18 0 

18 6 

”6' 

567 

8 30 

9 4 

34 


The third column is obtained from the two preceding. 
A is calculated by putting t = 0 and e = 36° in the formula 

(t + «) sin I tan | = 

Then using this value of A and the observed value of r, the 
formula is employed to hud e in the two second cases. The 
agreement between the observed and calculated values of e 
is the test of the truth of the law we have assumed. The 
agreement in the second line is as good as can be expected 
when possible errors of experiment are considered. It will 
be seen, moreover, that the calculated is in excess of the 
observed value, which is what we ought to expect, owing to 
the bss of electricity which goes on during the time con- 
sumed in the experiment. That there is such a loss may 
be proved experimentally by simply leaving the movable 
ball to itself after any of the three operations ; it will be 
seen to move slowly towards the fixed hall. We shall re- 
turn hereafter to this loss of electricity, with regard to the 
exact nature of which authorities are not quite agreed.’- 
In the third line the agreement is less good, but here the 
proximity of the balls renders the supposition of unifor- 
mity no longer even approximately allowable. The mutual 
repulsion tends to drive the electricity on each ball farther 
from the other ball, and thus the action between tbe balls 
is as if the electricity on each were collected at points be- 
yond the centre, so that the observed repulsion must be 
less than that calculated on the supposition of uniformity 
of distribution. 

Coulomb also made experiments with the torsion balance 
to test whether the law of the inverse square applies 
to the attraction as well as to the repulsion of electrified 
bodies. His experiments confirmed the law; but the 
difficulty of operating is much greater in this case than 
in the former. He therefore adopted another method 
of experimenting. A small conducting disc was fixed nor- 


^ This is only one of the many experimental diffioulties which beset 
the nse of the torsion balance, one of the most difiicult of all instru- 
ments to use successfully To appreciate the skill and sagacity of 
Coulomb in this and other matters, the student must read more de- 
tailed accounts (Eiess and Mascart, or Mknxm-es ds VAead., ahout 
1785) of his lahours than we can give here. He will be ncbly re- 
paid for his trouble. Nothing is better calculated to rouse the failing 
enthusiasm of the tyro m experimental eleetridty than a perusal of the 
works of Coulomb, unless it be to read the Sa^erimmtal Researches of 
Faraday. 


mally on the end of a small sheUac needle, which was hung Law of 
up, so as to be horizontal, on a fibre of raw silk attached attrac- 
to a horizontal scale. An insulated conducting globe was 
set up with its centre m the same vertical plane iSthod^ 
scale, and in the same horizontal plane as the centre of the of oscil- 
small disc. The globe and disc were oppositely electrified, lations. 
and the period of oscillation of the needle was found by 
observing tbe duration of 15 swings. The time of oscilla- 
tion follows the pendulum law, and varies inversely as 
the square root of the force acting on the needle, hence the 
duration of 15 oscillations will vary inversely as the 
square root of the force, i.e. directly as the distance between 
the centres of the globe and disc, if the law of the 
inverse square hold Coulomb’s experiment gave the 
following results 


Distance of centres 

Duration of 

Ratio of distance 

of globe and disc 

lo oscillations 

to dmation. 

9 

20 

2-22 

18 

41 

2-28 

24 

60 

2-50 


The numbers in the third column ought to be all equal. 

The deviation from equality are not greater than can fairly 
he B^lained by loss of electricity and errors of observation. 

Coulomb also investigated, both by means of tbe torsion 
balance and by the method of oscillations, the relation be- 
tween electric force and quantity. 

He electrified the two balls of the torsion balance by 
simultaneous contact with another ball, and observed the 
angle of equilibrium; he then halved the quantity on the 
fixed ball by touchmg it with an equal neutral ball, and 
reduced the torsion tul the angle of equilibrium, and, in 
consequence, tbe distance between the balls was the same 
as before ; he found the torsional couple in the second case 
to be somewhat less than half what it was in the first. He 
therefore concluded that the force between two elements of 
electricity varies as the product of the quantities. 

Coulomb’s experiments were repeated, and his results 
confirmed by Eiess, ^ and by MariS-Davy.® Experiments 
which, when properly interpreted, lead to the same results, 
were made by Snow Harris,^ and by Egen.® 

We have then arrived at this general law of electric 
force : — 

If two gnmUties q, f of eledriaity he mpposed oollecteA State- 
ai two points, whose distance is d, the force between them meat 

ads in the straight line joining the points and cc ■ 

So far, this law might be merely an approximation to the 
truth. Later on, however, it will be seen to be logically 
deducible from experiments which in dehcacy infinitely 
surpass those just described. The law of (5oulomb is 
in fact established as certainly as the law of gravitatioa 
itself,® 

By means of the law now given the unit of electrical quan- Defini- 
tity can be defined m a satisfactory and practical manner, tiou of 
This unit we now state to be that quantity of positive elee- 
tridty which, when collected info a point, repels with unit 
of force an egml qmddy similarly collected into a point Bait. 
at unit distance from the former. 

If we take centimetre, gramme, and second as our 
units of length, mass, and time, the unit force will be that 
force which in a second generates in a gramme of matter 
a velocity of a centimetre per second. 


® Rdhmgsele(^ri(Ma.i, Bd. L p.94. ® Maseaxt, I p. 67. 

* PM Trrnis,, 1884 aad 1886. lu connection with which we call 
the attention of the student to the dassical paper of Sir W. Thomson, 
JRmini Papers tm EUetrostaUcs oM Magndim, p. 15 sqq, 

® -Riess, Bd. I p. 94 

* We suppose, of course, that we are dealing always with one and 
the same dielectric throughout. 
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The law of electric force between two quantities q nnd q 
now becomes 


Force = 


M. 

■ 


The unit of quantitj which we have just defined is 
called the electrostatic unit, iu contradistmebon to the 
electromagnetic unit which we shall define hereafter. 

Since the dimension of unit of force is [LMT— 3], where 
L,M,T symbolize units of length, mass, and time, we have 
for the dimension of unit of electrical quantity [Q] 


[q] “ 


Quantitative HeauUs concerning Distribution. 

It has already been indicated that electricity m equili- 
brium resides on the surface of conducting bodies. We must 
now review shortly the experimental method by which this 
surface distribution has been more closely investigated. We 
shall state here some of the general principles arrived at, 
and one or two of the results, reserving others for quota- 
tion when we come to the mathematical theory of electrical 
distribution. 

The moat important experiments are due to Oouloinb. 
He used the proof-piano and the torsion balance. Eiess, 
who afterwards made similar experiments, used methods 
similar to those of Coulomb. 

Allusion has already been made to the use of the proof- 
plane, and it has been stated that when applied to any part 
of the surface of an electrified body, it brings away just as 
much electricity as originally occupied the part of the sur- 
face which it covers. If, therefore, we electrify the mov- 
able ball of the torsion balance in the same sense as the 
body we are to examine, and note the repulsion caused by 
the proof-plane when introduced in place of the fixed ball 
after having touched in succession two parts of the surface 
of the body, we can, from the indications of the balance, 
calculate the ratio of the quantities of electricity on the 
plane in the two cases, and hence the ratio of the electrical 
densities at the two points of the surface. W e suppose, of 
course, that the proof-plane is small enough to allow us to 
assume that the electrical density is sensibly uniform over the 
small area covered by it. In some of his experiments Biess 
used a small sphere (about two lines in diameter) instead 
of the small disc of the proof-plane as Coulomb used it. 
Tlio sphere iu such cases ought to he very small, and even 
then, except in the case of plane surfaces, its use is objec- 
tionable, unless the object be merely to determine, by twice 
touching the same point of the same conductor, the ratio 
of the whole charges on the conductor at two different 
times. The fundamental requisite is that the testing body 
shall, when applied, alter the form of the testing body as 
little as possible,^ and this requisite is best satisfied by a 
small disc, aud the better the smaller the disc is. The 
theoretically correct procedure would be to have a small 
portion of the actual surface of the body movable. If we 
could remove such a piece so as to break contact with all 
neighbouring portions simultaneously, then we should, 
by testing the electrification of this in the balance, get a 
perfect measnre of the mean electric surface density on the 
removed portion. We shall see that Coulomb did employ 
a method like this. 


^ It is oviderit from wliat we have advanced here that the nse of 
proof-plane to detemune the electric density at points of a surf 
where the curvature is very great, e.g , at edges or conical point 
inadmissihle. If we attempt to detemine the electrical density at ■ 
vertex of a cone by applying a proof-sphere there, as Eiess dii 
shall veiy ewlently get a result nraoh under the mark, owing to ■ 
hlnntiiig of the point when the sphere is in situ. "We shouldf on • 
other hand, for an opposite reason, get too large a result hy app 
tog a proof. plane edgewise to a point of a surface where the cW^b 
is contmuous. 


There are various ways of using the torsion balance in 
researches ou distnbution. We may either elcctiify the 
movable ball independently (as above described), or we 
may electrify it each, time by contact with tho proof-plane 
when it is inserted into the balance. It must bo noticed 
that the repulsion of the movable ball is in the first case 
proportional to the charge ou the pioof-plane, but in the 
second to the square of the charge, so that the indications 
must be reduced differently. 

In measuring we may either bring the movable ball to a 
fixed position, in which case the whole toision lequircd to 
keep It in this position is proportional to the charge on tho 
proof-plane (or to its square, if the second of the above 
modes of operation be adopted), or we may simply observe 
the angle of equilibrium and calculate tbe quantity from 
that. It is supposed, for simplicity of explanation in all 
that follows, that the former of the two alternatives is 
adopted, and tWt the movable ball is always iudcpondontly 
charged. 

The gradual loss of electricity expciicnccd inoie or less 
hy every insulated conductor has already been alluded to. 
This loss forms one of the greatest difficulties to be ciicouii- 
tered in such experiments as we are now describing. If 
we apply tho proof-plane to a part of a conductor and take 
the balance reading, giving a torsion say, and repeat tho 
observation, after time t, we shall got a diflerent torsion 
Tg, owing to the loss of electiicity in the interval. This loss, 
partly if not mainly due to the insulating supports, depends 
on a great many circumstances, some of which are entirely 
beyond even tbe observation of the experimenter. Wo may 
admit, however, what experiment confirms within certain 
small limits, that the rate of loss of electricity is propor- 
tional to the charge, and we shall call (tho loss per 

unit of time on hypothesis of uniformity) the cocflicicut of 
dissipation (S), This coefficient, although, as u o hnvo im- 
plied, tolerably constant for one oxpeiimcnt, will vary vciy 
much from experiment to experiment, and from day to 
day ; it depends above all on tho weather. 

Supposuig we have determined this coefficient hy such 
an observation as the above, then we can calculate the 
torsion r, which we should havo observed had wo touched 
the body at any interval t' after the first experiment ; for 
we have, provided t' be small, 

t' » Tj -- St' =« T2 -f- 8(t - 1 '). 

In particular, if t' = ^ f, we have 

T'-K^l-fTg). 

CJordomb used this principle in comparing the electric 
densities at two points A and A' of tho same conductor. 
He touched the two points a number of times in succession, 
first A, then A', then A again, and so on, observing tho cor- 
responding torsions Ti, Tj', Tg, Tg', &c., the intervals between 
the operations being very nearly equal. He tlius got for 

the ratio of the densities at A and A' the values 
_3 &c. These values ought to be all 

’’l +‘*2 » ^2 

equal; the mean of them was taken as tho best result. 

In certain cases, where the rapidity of the electric dissi- 
pation was too great to allow the above method to be 
applied, Hiess used the method of paired proof-planes, For 
a description of this, and for some elaborate calculations 
on the subject of electrical dissipation, the reader is referred 
to Eiess’s work. 

The cage method is well adapted for experiments on 
distribution. The proof-plane, proof-isphere, or paired 
proof-planes may all be used in conjunction with it. If 
the cage be fairly well insualted, and a tolerably deli- 
cate Thomson’s electrometer be used, so that the cage may 
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be made large, and the surface density on its outside there- 
fore small, there will he little loss of the external chaise ; 
and the method has this advantage, that dissipation from 
the proof-plane inside the cage does not affect the result of 
the measurement in hand, it being indifferent, qua effect on 
the electrometer, whether the electricity inside the cage he 
on the proof-plane, in the air, or elsewhere, provided 
merely it be inside. The state of the cage as to electrified 
air, &c., is easily tested by the electrometer at any time. 

Ooulomh’s ResuUs. — we electrify a sphere, and test 
the electrical density at two points of its surface, 
experiment will show, as would be expected from the 
symmetry of the body, that the density at the two 
points is the same. If we test the electric density at 
any point of a sphere, and then halve its charge bv 
division with an equal neutral sphere, and test the electric 
density again, we shall find it half what it was before. 
The electric density at any point is therefore proper- j 
tional to the whole charge on the sphere, or to the Tnean, 
density^ meaning by that the whole charge divided by the 
whole surface of the sphere. 

If, instead of a sphere, we operate with an ellipsoid 
generated by the revolution of an ellip.s 0 about its major 
axis, we shall find that the electric density is not uniform 
as in the case of the sphere, but greater at the sharp ends 
of the major axis than at the equator, and the ratio of the 
densities increases indefinitely as we make the ellipsoid 
sharper and sharper. This leads us to state a principle j 
of great importance in the theory of electrical distribution, j 
viz., that the electrical density is very groat at any pointed 
part of a conductor. 

If W8 determine the ratio of the densities at two points 
of an ellipsoid,! diminish the charge, and redetermine the 
same ratio, we shall find that, although the actual densities 
are diminished, the ratio remains the same ; and if we 
determine the density at any point of the ellipsoid, and 
then halva its charge by touching it with an equal and 
similar ellipsoid (they must be placed with their axes in 
the same straight line, and made to touch at the poles), ^ 
and redetermine the density at the same point as before, 
we shall find that the density in the second case is half 
that in the first. We have in fact, in general, the im- 
portant proposition that — 

The density at any point of a conductor is proportional 
to the whole charge on the coTidnctor, or, what is the same, to 
the mean densiiy. 

The following case given by Coulomb is interesting ; it 
shows the tendency of electricity towards the projecting 
parts, ends, or points of bodies. The conductor was a 
cylinder with hemispherical ends, — ^the length of the cylin- 
der being 30 inches, its diameter 2 inches. Coulomb 
gives the following results : — 


Dutanco fiom <‘nil 

Den^ty 

5 in. 

I'OO 

2 

1-25 

1 

1'80 

0 

2 30 


The density at the end is thus more than twice that at 
the middle. 

Other results, taken from Coulomb’s unpublished papers, 
may be found in Biot, 3 Mascart, or Eiess. His results for 
a circular disc we shall quote further on. 

! Wa auppase in all these experiments that we are denling with a 
single body, sufficiently distant not only from all electrified bodies but 
from all neutral conductors to be nndisturhed by them. This condi- 
tion is essential. 

® It would not do to make the pole of one touch the equator of the 
other, or to place them otherwise nasynunetrically. 

5 Traiti de Ph^dgue, 


Eiess made a series of experiments on cubes, cones, &c. j 
but as these are not of theoretical interest, the calculation 
in such cases being beyond the powers of analysis at 
present, and as the use of the proof-plane or sphere with 
bodies where edges and points occur is not free from 
objection, we content ourselves with referring to Eiess’s 
work for an account of the results. 

Coulomb made a series of experiments on bodies of Cou-^ 
different forms, which he built up out of spheres of different lomb’s 
sizes, or out of spheres and cylinders. These are of very 
great interest, partly on account of the dose agreement of 
some of the results with the deductions subsequently made posite 
by Poisson from the mathematical theory, and partly on condno- 
account of the clearness with which they convey to the 
mind the general principles of electric distribution. His 
method in most cases was to build up the conductor and 
electrify it with all the different parts in contact, and then 
after separating the parts widely, to determine the mean 
density or the whole amount of electricity on each part 
by the proof-plane or otherwise. 

For spberea in contact he found the following results, — ■ 

S, Q, 0 -; S', Q', a-' denoting the surface, quantity of elec- 
tricity, and mean surface density for the two sphoies respec- 
tively. 


S' 

S 

Q- 

Q 


8 -36 

8-8 

1-09 

14 80 

11-1 

' 1-33 

62-00 

37-6 

! 1-66 

1 


From this it appears that although the whole amount 
of electricity on the large sphere is greater than that on 
the small, yet the mean density for the smaller sphere is 
greater than for the larger. The above result also affords 
an experimental illustration of the action of the earth in 
discharging a conductor connected with it. Comparing 
the conductor to the small sphere and the earth to the 
large sphere of 62 times the superficial area of tha small 
one, if we start with charge Q on small sphere and then 
put the two in contact, the charge on the small sphere will 

be reduced to ~ Q, so that the mean density is dimin- 
ished in the ratio 1 : 38 '6. This ratio increases indefinitely' 
as the ratio increases. These results are in satisfactory 

agreement with Poisson’s calculations. Coulomb was led 
by hiB observations to assign 2 as the limit of the ratio of 
the mean densities when the ratio of the diameters of the 
spheres is infinitely great ; the mathematical theory gives 

^orl'65. 

o 

Coulomb also determined the density at the apex or 
STualloT end of the body formed by two unequal spheres in 
contact The following are his results, the mean density 
of the larger sphere being unity : — 


Ratio of radii. 

Deniaty at apex. | 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

1 

1-27 

1-32 

s 

1-55 

1-83 

4 1 

2-86 

2-48 

8 1 

8-18 

8 09 


4-00 

4 21 


When two equal spheres are placed in contact the dis- 
tribution will of course be the same each j Coulomb 
found that, from the point of contact up to a point on the 
surface of either sphere distant froip if' by about 20 , no 
trace of electricity eoi*ld be c^se?ved ; at SO", 60', 90", 
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Defini- 

tions. 


180“ respectively, the electric density had the relative 
vakca ‘20, -77, ’96, 1-00. When the spheres are unequal 
the distribution is no longer alike on each. On the small 
sphere it is less uniform, and the density at the point of 
the small sphere diametrically opposite the point of con- 
tact is greater than anywhere else on the body. The 
distiibntion on the larger sphere is more uniform than on 
the smaller, and the more unequal the spheres are the 
more uniform is the distribution on the larger, and the 
smaller the unelectrified part in the neighbourhood of 
the point of contact, 

The following results of Coulomb are useful illustrations 
of distribution on elongated and pointed bodies : — 

Three equal spheres (2 in. diameter) m contact, witli their 
ccnti'es :n the same straight line : the mean densities were 1 34, 
1 00, 1 34 on the spheres 1, 2, and 3 respectively. 

Six equal spheres as before; mean densities on 1, 2, and 
8«l-66, 1‘05, 1'OO. 

Twelve equal spheres : mean densities on 1, 2, and 6=1*70, 
M4, 100. 

Twenty-four equal spnerea : meem densities on 1, 2, and 12= 
r75, 1 07, 1 00. 

S (8 in diameter) sphere with four small (2 in.) spheres 
to it, all the centres m line : the mean density on large 
leing 1, that on the small one next it was *60 that on the 
extreme small one 2‘08 

Large sphere 1, and twenty-four (2 to 26) small ones: mean 
densities on 1, 2, 13, 24, 26=1 '00, '60, r28, 1*46, 2 17. 


MATHEMATICAL THEOEY OE ELECTEICAL 
EQTJILIBEIIJM. 

We take as the basis of our theory the assumptions 
already laid down under the head Provisional Theory, and 
in addition the precise elementary law of electrical action 
established by Coulomb. We shall also suppose that we 
lave only perfect condnetors and perfect non-conductors 
to deal with, the medium being in all cases the same, 
viz., air. When we have to deal with electrified non-con- 
ductors we shall suppose the electrification to be rigid, ie. 
incapable of disturbance by any electric force we have to 
consider. 

In OUT mathematical outline we have in view the requirements of 
the physical move than the mathematical student, and shnll pass 
over many points of great interest and importance to the latter, for 
full treatment of which we must refer him to ongmal sources, such 
as the classical papers of Green, the papers of Sir William Ihomson, 
.and the woiks of Gauss. Of pecuUar interest mathematically 
is the elegant and powerful memoii of the last— Ldtr- 
satse in Besulmng auf die in verkehrtm VerMtnme des Qvadrats 
der Entfcmuiig wirJeenden AnsuTmtiga- und Aistossmi^^afte, in 
which will ho found detailed diseuasiona of ke continuity of the 
intogmls used in the potential theory, &o. The works of Green 
and Thomson are too well known in this country to reqtdre farther 
remark. 

When, in what follows, we speak of the electric field, we 
mean simply a portion of space which we are considering 
with reference to its electrical properties ; it will be found 
conducive to clearness to regard that space as hmnded. In 
gener^ the natural boundary would be the walls of the 
experimentiug room. • but, for mathematical purposes, we 
shall, unless the contrary is stated, suppose our field to be 
bounded by a sphere of radius so great that the action at 
a point on its circumference due to an electrified body in 
the field is infinitely small. 

The residtant force at a point in the electric field ia the 
force which would be exerted on a unit of + electricity placed 
there without disturbing the electrical distribution else- 
where. It is plain that the resultant force has a definite i 
magnitude and direction at every point in the field, and 
consequently is in modern mathematical language a vedor, 
A curve drawn in the field such that its tangent at every 
point ia in the direction of the resultant force at that point 
is called a line of force, We can draw such a ]^e through 
every point of apace, and if we suspend at any point a 


I small conducting needle, it ia obvious, from what we have 
already laid dovm about induction, that it will take up a 
position very nearly parallel to the line of force ; so that 
if we start from any point and carry the centre of the 
needle always in the direction in which the needle points 
we should trace out a line of force. 

The potential at any pomt is the work done by a unit 
of + electricity in passing from that point to the infinitely 
distant boundary of the electric field, the electric distri- 
bution being supposed undisturbed. It is usual to call 
the infinitely distant boundary a place of zero potential. 

Zero is to Ite understood in the sense of “ point or posi- 
tion from which we reckon.”^ 

Consider two points P, Q, infinitely near each other Force in 
in the field, and draw a curve from P passing through terms of 
Q to 00 . Then, if P he the component parallel to'^ 

PQ of the resultant force at P, we have by our definition 
F.PQ^Vp-Yo; 
or in diferential notation 

'Sds= -dY, 

hence F=-? . ... (1), 

ds 

and r=J^m=f^iXdx+Ydy+Zdz). . . (2), 

■where V denotes the potential at P, and X,y,Z the components 
paiallel to the co-ordinate axes of the resultant eleotrio force. We 
clearly have as particular cases of (1) 



We may remark that, ia all cases which we shall consider at pre- 
sent, -the work done in passing from any point to any other pomt is 
the same whatever the intemediate pam of our exploring niut. 
Hence Y as above defined is a angle valued function, and tir for- 
mnlse (3) gives the components of resuliant force when Y is known. 

The work done by a unit of -f- electricity in passing by 
any path from P to Q is called tho eketromtive foixe from 
P to Q; it is obviously equal to the difference of tho poten- 
tials at the two points. Thus 

Yp-7Q=/p^Xrf» + Ydj/+Z<fe) ... (4) 


is the electromotive force from P to Q. 

Suppose we concentrate m units of electricity at any point P, and Expres- 
require the potential due to this at a point Q, distant D from P. sion 
Applying (2), and, smee any path to eo may bo chosen, taking tho of V in 
integral along the production of PQ to co , wo get terms of 

/•os definite 


if we have any number of discrete points with charges m,, mg, 
mj, ... at distances Dj, Dj, Ds, ..... from Q, since the work done by 
the explormg unit under the action of the whole ia got hy adding 
PjP^ti m^work done under the action of each part sepai'ately, wo 

~ 1 . • w- 

Prom ika we may pass to the case of a continuous volume distribu- 
twu. If p be the volume density at the point and Y the 
potmitial at xyx, we have 


V=-gH.^+&c.-3g 




... (7), 

where D denotes + J{ S - *)* + (ij ~ y)* + ( z)\ and the integral ia 
to he extended over every part of the field where there is any 
oto^~or, which is the same thmg, over the whole field, on the 
understaiidmg that p ■« 0 where there is no charge. 

H, as _wiU generally be the case, the electricity is distributed on a 
^ element rfS of surface there is a 
quantity odS of electricity, where o- is a finite surface density, then 




whwe B has the same meaning asbefora, ana 
tended aJl oyer the electrified surface or surfaces. 


isex- 


M i measurement of 

potenfaal is relativ^ just as much as measurement of distance is, and 
to caution him against the fallacious idea of absolute zero of potential. 
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We may make here the important remark that, so long as p or o- 
is not infinite, the integrals in (7) and (&) aie finite and continuous. 
This depends on the fact, ■which we cannot stop to prove, that the 
part of the potential at P, contiihuted by an infinitely small poition 
of electiicity surrounding P, is infinitely small, 

In practice, therefore, the electric potential is always 
continuous; for although we may in theory speak of 
discrete points and electrified, lines where finite electri- 
fication is condensed into infinitely small space, yet no 
such cases ever occur in nature. It may also be shown 
for any electrical system of finite extent, that, as the 
distance of P from 0, any fixed point at a finite dis- 
tance from the system is increased indefinitely, the 
potential at P approaches more and more nearly the 

value ^ , where M is the algebraical sum of all the 

electricity in the system, and D the distance of P from 0. 
Hence at any point infinitely distant from 0, V = 0. 

We next proceed to prove the following proposition, 
which will form the basis of the subsequent theory : — 

The surface integral of electric irdvxtmi taken all over 
the surface indoskg any space is equal to 4r times the <dge- 
braical sum of all the electricity in that space. 

By the electric induction across any element of the sur- 
face (taken so small that the resultant force at every point 
of it may be regarded as uniform) is meant the product of 
the area of the element into the component of the result- 
ant force in the direction of the normal to the element 
which is drawn outwards with respect to the inclosed 
space. Thus cZS being an element of surface, « the angle 
between the positive direction of the resultant force Rand 
the outward normal v, and E the sum of all the electricity 
in the inclosed space, the proposition in symbols is— 

JfRcosedB— irrE .... (9). 
We shall prove it in the manner most naturally suggested by the 
theory of electrical elements acting 
at a distance, by first shoinng that it 
is true for a single element e either 
outside or inside the surface. Let ns 
suppose 8 to be at a point P, fig. 11, 
within S, which for greater generality 
we may suppose to bo a re-entrant 
surface. Draw a small cone of vertical 
solid angle du at P, and let it cut the 
surface in the dements QE, Q'E', 

Q"E"; let the outward normals to 
these he QM, Q'M', Q"M". The ele- 
ments of the surface integral contri- 
buted hyQR, Q'R', Q"R" are obviously 

of the integral become +e(loi,-edai, +eda ; and the sum iaeda. 
Adding now the contributions from all the little cones which fiE up 
the solid angle of 47r about P, we get 

jffH cos 6dS=^(fw=4Te. 

Had the point F been outside, ■the numbers of emergeuces and 
entrances would have beeu equal, the contribution of each cone zero, 
and on the whole 

JIB, ooaed8=0. 

Combining these results, we see that the proposition is true for a 
single element. Hence, by summation for aU. -(he dements, -we can at 
once extend it to any electrical system ; for all the dements external 
to S give zero, and all the internal elements give 4 t 2«= 4jrE. 

Let us apply the above proposition to the space enclosed by the 
infinitely smaU parallelepiped whose centre is at ce^a, and the 
co-ordinates of whose angles are a!± ai^da. The con- 

tributions to the sm’face integral from the two faces perpendicular to 
“ ■ — 

\<2a! 2 

Adding these and the four parts from the remaining sides, and equat- 
ing to i^pdxdyda^ which is the 47rE in this case, we have 

or, as it is usually abbreviated, 

v*y+4»p- (10). 



Pig. 11. 

; hence the three elments 


the a-axis are 




Equation (10), oiigiually found by Laplace for the casep-.O, and 
extended by Poisson, has been Cdlled tlie charactenslic equation ot the 
potential It may be appbed at any point where p is limlo and the 
ulcctnc foiee continuous, It might be shown by exaiuming the inte- 
grals representmg X, Y, Z, and ~ , &c, , that the olccti ic force is coa- 

tiiiuous wheiever there is finite volmne density. Equation (10) may 
be looked on either as iin equation to determine the potential when 
p is given, or as an equation to determine p whenV is given. We 
shaE have occasion to use it in both ways 

The characteristic equation cannot be applied in the form Oondi- 
(10) when the resultant force is discontinuous. This will tions at 
be found to be the case at a surface on which electricity is 
distnbufced with finite surface density. Let us consider the ^^face 
values of the resultant force at two points, P and Q, infinitely 
near each other, but on opposite sides of such a surface. 

Resolve the resultant force tangentially and normally to the 
surface. If we consider the part of the force which arises 
from an infinitely small circular disc, whose radius, though 
infinitely small, is yet infinitely great compared with the 
distance between P and Q, we see that infinitely little is 
contributed to the tangential component at P or Q by this 
disc, while it can be readily shown that the part of the nor- 
mal component arising therefrom is 2ir<r, directed fi'om the 
disc in each case, when a- is the surface density. Hence, 
since the part of the resultant force arising from all the rest 
of the electrified system obviously is not discontinuous be- 
tween P and Q, the tangential component is continuous when 
we pass through au electrified surface, but the normal com- 
ponent is suddenly altered by 47r£r. 

For a thorough investigation of these points the loader is referred 
to Gauss or Green, We can rnrive very readily at the amount of the 
discontiniuty of the normal force by applying (9) to the cylinder 
formed by carryuig on infinitely short generating hne round the 
element c^, so that one end of the cylinder is on one side of efS and 
the other on the other, the lateral dimensions being infinitely small, 

Imt still infinitely greater than the longitudinal. The only poi't of 
the integial which is of the order of dB is the pare arising from tlie 
two ends ; hence if be the value of the normal components on 
the two sides of S, we clearly get 

(H-F) ({S-4ir(«fS, or ]!!r-N'-4ir.r, 

If T,, V, denote the potentials on the two sides of S, and p^, p, the 
nonnalB’,to dIS, drawn towards these sides respectively, then we may 
ohvioualy write our equation 

dWj^dYo , 

(li)* 

Vritto in this form the equation has been called the surfooe ohai‘- Surface 
acteiistic equation of the potential. It may be looked upon as a chorac- 
surface condition, which must be fulfilled by the values of T on the teristic 
two sides of au electrified surface on which the surface density c is equation 
■^ven, and wlieTe,_in consequence, there is diBcoutiiiuity in the flist 
ifferential coefficients of Y ; or it may be looked on as an equation 
to determine ir when Y, and Yj are given, 

We have seen that we can draw through every point of Level 
the electric field a line of force. A surface constructed so surface, 
that the potential at every point of it has the same value is 
called an eguipotential or level surface. We can obviously 
draw such a surface passing through every point of the field. 

It is clear, too, that the line of force at every point must be 
perpendicular to the level surface passing through that point. 

Eor since no work is done on a unit of + electricity in 
passing from one point of a level surface to a neighbouring 
point, there can be no component of the resultant force tan- 
gential to the surface; in other words, the direction of the 
resultant force is perpendicular to the surface. This is ex- 
pressed otherwise by saying that the lines of force are 
orthogonal trajectories to the level surface. 

If we take a small portion of a level surface, and draw Tubes 
through every point of the boundary a line of force, we shall force, 
thus generate a tubular surface which will cut orthogonally 
every level surface which it meets. Such a surface is called 
a kiAe offeree. 

Let a tube of force cut two levd surfaces in the elements 
and iS'. Apply to the space contained by the part of the 
VIIL — 4 
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tube between tlie surfaces our fundamental equation (9). 
We tlms get, since there ia no normal eomponent perpen- 
dicular to the generating lines of the tube, 

Rc?S-M'=0, .... (13), 

provided the tube does not cut through electrified matter 
between the two surfaces. Here E and E' denote the resul- 
tant force at dS and d'S, which are supposed so small that the 
force may be considered uniform all over each of them. It 
Import- appears then that Vie product of Vie remltmrt farce into the 
ant pro- area of Vie normal section of a tule of force is constant for 
perty of ^ ih'owfk deiinfied 

forw ; or loliat amounts to the same, Vie resultant force at 

BtfS u/iy point of a tube of force varies inversely as Vie normal 
section of Vie tube at that point. 

If we divide up any level surface into a series of small 
elements, such that the product E^S is constant for each 
element and equal to unity, and draw tubes of force through 
each small element, then the electric induction through 
any finite area of the surface is equal to the number of tubes 
of force which pass through that area ; for if n be that 
number, we have, summing over the whole of the area — 

3EdS=}i (13), 

the left hand side of which is the electric induction through 
the finite area. It is clear, from the constancy of the pro- 
duct RdS for each tube of force, that if this is true for one 
level surface it will be true for every other cut by the tubes 
of force. It is evident that the proposition is true for any 
surface, whether a level surface or not, as may be seen by 
projecting the area considered by lines of force on a level 
surface, and applpug to the cylinder thus formed the surfacse 
integral of electric induction, it being remarked as obvious 
that the same number of tubes of force pass through the 
area as through the projection. This enables us to state 
the proposition involved in equation (9) in the following 
manner : — 

CJharge The excess of Vie number of tubes of forces whickleave a 
luea- closed surface over Vie number vihMi enter is eqtial to 4 t times 
ttthes of sun of all the electricity within the mifaee. 

force! ° (iV.E.-— The positive direction of a line of force is that 

direction in which a unit of -i- electricity would tend to move 
along it.) This proposition enables us to measure the charge 
of a body by means of the lines^ of force. We have only to 
draw a surface inclosing the body, and very near to it, and 
count the lines of force entering and leaving the surface. 
If the number of the latter, diminished by the number of 
the former, be divided by 4ir, the result is the charge on the 
body. 

If we apply (13) to a portion of an equipotential surface 
so small that R may he considered uniform over the whole 
of it, we may write 



Eesiilt- or in words : — The resndimb force at any point is erptal to 
mea- * of Urn of force per umi of area of level surface 

suredby poirit, meaning thereby the number of lines of 

lines of force which would pass through a unit of area of level sur- 
force. face if the force were uniform throughout, and equal to its 
value at the point considered. 

We are now able to express by means of the lines "of 
force the resultant force at any point of the field, and the 
charge in any element of space. The electrical language 
thus constructed was invented by Faraday, who continually 
used it in his electrical researches. In the hands of Sir 
William Thomson, and particularly of Professor Clerk Max- 
well, this language has become capable of representing, not 

^ Here irer-drop the distinction between line and tube of force. We 
shall hereafter suppose the lines of force to be always drawn so as to 
form unit tubes, and shall speah of these tubes aslines of force, therelw 
following the usual eustom. 


only qualitatively but also quantitatively, with mathematical 
accuracy, the state of the electric field. It has the additional 
advautages of being well fitted for the use of the practical 
electrician, and of lending itself very readily to graphical 
representation. 

It will be convenient, before passing to electrical applica- 
tions, to state here another general property of the potential 
which follows from our fundamental proposition. 

The potential cannot have a maximum or minimum value Maxi- 
at a point where there is no electricity. or 

For if a maximum value were possibla, we could draw rouud the 
point a surface at every point of which the potential was decreasing f ® 
outwards ; consequently at every point of this surface the normal ‘ 
component of the r-esultmt force iir the outward direction would ho f 
positive, and a positive number of lirres of force would leave tire J ® 
surface. But this is impossible, since, by our hypothesis, there is no ® ' 

electricity within. Similarly there could he no minimum value. 

From this it foEows at once that if the potential have the Case of 
same value at every point of the boundary of a space in which space 
Viere is no electrified body, then the potential is constant 
througlwit that space, and egual to the value at the boundary, surface! 
For if the potential at any point within had any value 
greater or less than the value at the boundary, this would 
be a case of maximum or minimum potential at a point in 
free space, which we have seen to be impossible. 

In order that there may be electrical equilibrium in a 
perfect conductor, it is necessary that the resultant electric 
force should be zero at every point of its substance. For if 
it were not so at any point the positive electricity there 
would move in the direction of the resultant force and the 
negative electricity in the opposite direction, which is incon- 
astent with our supposition of equilibrium. This condition 
must he satisfied at any point of the conductor, however near 
the surface. At the surface there must be no tangential 
component of resultant force, otherwise electricity would 
move along the surface. In other words, the resultant force 
at the surface must be normal j its magnitude is not other- 
wise restricted f for by our hypothesis electricity cannot 
penetrate into the non-conducting medium. 

These conditions are clearly sufficient. We may sum 
them up in the following single statement 

If the dcdrkiiy in any conductor is in equilibrium, the Coudi- 
potential must have the same value at every point in its of 
mUme. 

For if the potential be constant, its differential coefficients 
are zero, so that inside the conductor the resultant force 
vanishes. Also the surface of the conductor is a level sur- 
face, and therefore the resultant force is everywhere normal 
to it This constant value of the potential we shall hence- 
forth speak of as the potential of th conductor. 

Since the potential is constant at every point in theElec- 
sutetance of a charged conductor, we have at every i)oint 
VW=0, and hence by the equation of Poisson p = 0; that 
is, there is no electricity in the substance of the conductor, surface. 
We thus get, as a theoretical conclusion from our hypothesis, 
the result already suggested by experiment, that electricity 
resides wholly on the surface of conductors. 

If we apply the surface characteristic equation to any 
point of the surface of a conductor, we get 

Jh dv~ir> • • * 0S)> 


which gives the surface density in terms of the resultant _ 
force and reciprocally. ~ 4**‘ 

We may put this into the language of the lines of force 
by saying that the, charge on any portion of th surface of a 
eondmtor is equal to th number of lines offeree issuing from 
it divided by 4t. 

Since the surface of a conductor in electric equilibrium 

* Of conise in practice there U an upper limit, at wMch cBarupilvs 
discharge occurs, 
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i!5 always a level surface, it follows, from wliat wc liave 
already proved about a space bounded by a surface of con- 
staut potential, that, iiiside a hollow condiidor the potential 
is coitsiant, provided there he no electrified bodies leithin. 
This is true, uo matter how we electrify the conductor or 
what electrified bodies there may he outside. Hence, if 
we inclose any conductor A completely within another B, 
then electrify B and put A in metallic communication with 
it, A will not become charged either -l- or - ; for, A being 
at the same potential as B, electricity will not tend to flow 
from the one to the other. This is in reality Biot’s^ ex- 
periment with the hemispheres, to which we have already 
alluded ; only the point of view is slightly changed. The 
most striking experiment ever made in illustration of the 
present principle is that described by Faraday in his 
Experimental Research^. He constructed a hollow cube 
(12 feet in the edge) of conducting matter, and insulated 
it iu the lecture-room of the Royal Institution. We quote 
in his own words the part of Lis description which bears 
on the present question ; — 

“1172. 1 piita delicate gold-lcat aleotrometerwitlim the cube, aud 
tbcTi charged the whole by au outside communication, very strongly 
for some time® together ; hut neither daring the charge or after me 
discharge did the electrometer or air within show the least sign of 
electricity. .... I went into the cube and lived in it, and using 
nil other tests of electrical states, I could not find the least influ- 
ence upon them, though all the time the outside of the cube was 
powerfully charged, and large sparks and brushes were darting olr 
from every point of its outer surface.” 

The proposition that the potential is constant inside a 
hollow conductor containing no electrified bodies may he 
regarded as one of the most firmly established in the 
whole of experimental science. The experiments on which 
it rests are of extreme delicacy. It is of the greatest 
theoretical importance; for we can deduce from it the 
law of the inverse square. Taking the particular case of 
a spherical shell, uninfluenced by other bodies, on which 
of course the electrical distribution must from symmetry 
be uniform, it can be demonstrated mathematically that, 
if we assume the action between two elements of electridiy 
to be a function of the distance between them, then that 
function must be the inverse square, in order that the 
potential may be constant throughout the interior. A 
demonstration of this proposition was given by Caven- I 
dish, who saw its importance ; a more elaborate proof 
was afterwards given by Laplace ; for a very elegant and 
simple demonstration we refer the mathematied reader 
to Clerk Maxwell’s Electricity^ vol. i. § 74 . This must be 
regarded as by far the most satisfactory evidence for the 
law of the inverse square ; for the delicacy of the tests 
involved infinitely surpasses that of the measurements 
made with the toraion balance; and now that we have 
instruments of greatly increased sensitiveness, like Thom- 
son’s quadrant electrometer, the experimental evidence 
might be still further strengthened. 

In the problem to determine the distribution of elec- 
tricity in a given system of conductors, the data are in 
most cases either the charge or the potential for each con- 
ductor. If the conductor is insulated it can neither give 
nor lose electricity, its charge is therefore given. If, on 
the other hand, it be connected with some inexhaustible 
source of electricity at a constant potential, its potential 
is given. Such a source the earth is assumed to be ; and 
we shall henceforth take the potential of the earth as 
zero, and reckon the potential of all other bodies with 
reference to it. If all our electrical experiments were eon- 


^ The ^eriment was first made by Oaveadish, There is an aocouat 
of it in Ms Mtherto unpublished papers. 

* laraday was looking for what he called the absolute chaigfl of 
matter ; incidentally the experiment illustrates tie point we .are dia- 
eussing, 


ducted in a space inclo.sed by a perfectly conducting enve- 
lope, the potential of this envelope would be the natural 
zero of our reckoning. 

It will be useful to analyse more closely the distrihulion 
on a system of conductors, in order to see how far the 
above data really determine the solution of the electrical 
problem. For this purpose the following proposition is 
useful. If ggj .... be the charges at the points PrLneiiilt 
1 , 2 , .... n of any system, and V the potential at P, 
and if V' be the potential at P due to c/, .... at 

1, 2, .... n, then the potential at P due to e^ + gitiou. 

-f- 63', .... at 1 , 2 is V -I- V'. This principle fol- 

lows at once from the definition of the potential as a sum 
formed by the mere addition of parts due to all the single 
elements of the system. 

Applied to a system of conductors in equilibrium, it 

may evidently be stated thus; If Ep E^, E„ and 

Yp Yj, Y„ be the respective charges and potentials 

for the conductors 1 , 2 , 3 .... ?i in a state of equihbrinm, 

Ej, E^', . . . . E* and Y/, Y/ V„' corresponding 

charges and potentials for another state of equilibrium, 
thenEi+E/. . . . E„-t-E„', Yj-i-Y/ .... V„-(- V„'willbe 
corresponding charges and potentials for a third state of 
equilibrium. 

Suppose that in the system of conductors 1 . 2, 3, ?i the con- Paiticu- 

ductor 1 is kept at potential 1 and all the others at potential zero, kr case 
tiien it can be shown that there is one and only one distribution of of general 
electricity fulfilling these conditions. Mathematically stated, the problem, 
problem is to determine a function V, which shall satisfy the equa- 
tion v*V=0 throughout the space unoccupied by conductors, and 

have the values 1, fl, 0, 0 was respectively at each point of the 

surfaces of 1, 2, n respectively. 

Consider the integral 

where the integration is extended all oi^r tlie space unoccupied by 
conductore. If we consider all the values which this integral may 

have, comsistent with the boundary conditions V-1, V-0, 

&c. at the surfaces of 1, 2 &c. , it is obvious that tliere, must 

be a TninituuTn value ; for the integral is essentially positive, and 
cannot become loss than zero. 

KowSI-J ///(^ 



by partial integration. Tho surface terms vanish, since S J=0 at 
every surface. Hence «=0 is the condition for a maximum or 
minimum value of I, and since we know that a minimiun value 
exists, tiiere must he a solution of this e([uation. It can, moreover, 
he shown, by a method wliich we shall apply below to the mere 
general problan, that there is only one solution of V"V=0 con- 
sistent with the given conditions, and this will of course bo 
that which makes I a minimum. If our mathematical methods 
were powerful enough to determine V, w'O might proceed to 
find the surface density for each conductor by means of ttie formula 

ffts — L ^ the charges on the conductors could be found 
by means of the integral - 

indeed could we actually find these cnaiges ; we have, howe'er, de- 
monstrated their existence and shown that our problem is definite. 


Let these charges on 1, 2, ...» be called Jn* s ‘ •** Ooeffl- 

Corrffipouding to the data 0, 1 , 0 , .... 0 for the potentials cients d 
of 1, 2, . . . n, we should get a series of charges .... 

^2 and BO on ; 2n> Ss 2» 23 s • • • coefficients of 

self-induction or capacity for the conductors 1, 2, 3 , » . . ; 

2> calied the coefficients of iaductionof 1 on 

2, 1 on 3 , dro. It is obvious that th^e co^riefits depend 
solely on the form and relative position of the conductors. 

It follows, from the principle of thfrsnpferposition, that, if 
1, 2, , . . » be at the potentwls Yq. 0, 0 ... 0, ;&en 
charges on them will be 2’ 
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Potential, 

1 Yi 1 

0 

j 0 1 

0 1 

Charge, 


ffl 2 Yi 

I S’j2Yi 1 

. 1 !?2«Ya !’ 

Potential, 

1 0 1 

Ya 

1 0 

• ' 11. 

Charge 

T^rrr 

?2sY* 

1 ^saY, |.... 

..| ?a«Ya r 


and so on. Superposing all these, we get a system in 
c<qailibrium, in which the potentials are . . . V„, and 

the charges 

Ej “'?i2Vi+g’s^a+ . . . + ffuaVn [ . . . <181. 

&o. ) 

It appears therefore that the 2ra quantities E^, &c., Vj, &c., 
are connected by n linear equations j so that when n of 
them are given, the rest can be determined in terms of 
these in a dchuite manner. 

Returning then to our general problem, we see that, 
when either the charge or the potential is given for each 
conductor, the electrical problem is determinate, and a 
solution is given by the linear equations of (18). The 
potential at any point of the field can be written down 
very easily. Suppose in fact to be the value at the 
point P of the function V which we determined in solving 
the case where the potentials 1, 0, 0, .... 0 are given for 
1, 3, ... n, Wa the corresponding function for the case 
0, 1, 0, ... 0, and so on. Then the potential at P in the 
general case is obviously 

V-YiVi.+Tar2+.... + yA • • (19), 
where are all known functions, and 

Vy Vg, . . . Y„ are all either given, or determined in terms 
of given quantities by the equations (18). 

It is very easy to show that there is no other solution 
of the problem than the one we have found. 

Suppose in fact that T' is a function different from V, which 
satisfies all the conditions of the problem. Consider the function 
tr«T- V', since V and T both satisfy the equation v®y»0, we 
have v®U=0. Also at sur&ces where V is given ir«0. At 
surfaces where T is not given, we have 11= constant -constant — 
constant ; and, since in this case the charge wil’ be given, we shall 
have 

5 ff 


Now we have 


rim 

fim 


dx dxj 


da] 


The firat term vanishes for all the surfaces, —for some because TJ<= 0, 
for others because T7 is constant and fj"^^ - 0 ; and the second 
term vanishes because v®U*=0. 

Hence the integral on the left hand must vanish, and that too 
element hy element, since every element is positive. Hence we 
must have 

£7 c^' ^ efV' rfV (fr 

dsa “(to ’ dy “ dp ’ da “ da ’ 

Hence Y and 7' can only differ by a constant But such differ- 
epee is precluded by the boundary conditions. Hence the func- 
tions are identical ; in other words, there is but one solution to the 
problem we lave proposed. 

It is very easy to show, by metbods of which we have 
already had an example, that the value of V thus found 
makes the integral 




a, minimum. Now, we shall show directly that this inte- 


gral represents the potential energy of the system. It 
follows, therefore, that the distribution which we have 
found is in stahk equilibrium. 

If we solve the equations (18), we shall get 

E 3 + . . . . ) 

Yj-PijEj+Pas E,+ . 

Ac. 


. p»a En 


( 20 ), 


A set of equations which we might obviously have aeffi- 

arrived at by first principles. The f 

coefficients and is very obvious; they are^ 

the potentials, corresponding to a state of eqmhbnum, in 
which the charges on 1, 2, 3, ... . » are 1, 0, 0, . . . 0, and 
so on. iiii, Pi 5 , . . &c., are called coefficients of poten^tiai^ 
and, mutatis mutandis, all the remarks already made about 
q, q, 2 , (fee., apply to them. Many interesting and im- 
portant theorems have been proved about these coefficients, 
for which we refer the reader to Maxwell {Elec^icity, vol. 
i. chap. 2), whose treatment of the subject we have m the 
lYiair been .following, One of these, of great importance, 
we shall prove here, because it' leads us to state a very 
important general theorem, which we shall have occasion 
to use ^ain. 

Ihe mutual potential energy of two electrical systems, ’ 

A and B, is the work done in removing the two systems ‘ 
to an infinite distance from each other, the internal arrange- 1 
iiient of each system being supposed unaltered during the 
process. It is clear that we may suppose either that A is 
fixed and B moves off to infinity, or that B is fixed and A 
moves j the work done in both cases is, by Newton’s third 
law of motion, the same. This is sometimes expressed by 
saying that t/te potential of Aon JB is the same as that of 
3 0 % A. 

In fact, the expression for the mutual potential ena'gy is 


( 21 ), 


where 2 is any element of electricity belonging to A, and f any 
element belonging to B, and 1) is the distance between thorn, tlie 
smnxaation being extended so as to include every pair of clenicntH. 
Ye may arrange (21) as foEows 

+24% Q +&C., 

tjach group belonging to a point in B, or, as we may write it, 

+ 2 s' y a + fee,, or SgT. 

Ye may also arrange (21) in the form 
?i ■^ + ?s 352^ + 

eacih group belonging to a point in A. Hence we have the follow- 
ing equouhes 


=3gy' 


The first and last of these expressions are called respectively the 
potential of A on B, and the potential of B on A, and this equality 
explains the statement mads above. 

The two systems A and B may be different states of equi- 
librium of the same system, if we choose. In this case we 
may stiU farther modify the expression in (23), and write 
Yj^3'+Ya522'+®50‘=^%2+Ys'2aS+&e. (SeeGanss, Ic.) 

So that we may state the proposition thus ; — If E^ Eg, 
• • • E,i> Vj, Vg, . . ■ V# , and , Eg , , . . V, , Yg , . . . 
be the respective charges and potentials of the conductors 
in two different states of equilibrium, then we have 

^'Y«SEV' .... (23)* 

If we take for the two states of the system 

equation (23) becomes 

S!8i*“2a3 • • » • (24), 


S^8i*“2a3 • 
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or, iu words, the coefflderd of i7id%ctim of \ m2 is ^uoA to 
that of 2 on 1 , 

External There is one more general theorem on electrical distribu- 
tion which, from its great practical importance, deserves a 
systos. ^ conductor of any 

' form, place any electrical system inside it, and connect the 
conductor with the earth, then equilibrium will be estab- 
lished, iu such a way that the potential of every portion 
of the conductor is zero. Now, the potential being zero 
at all infinitely distant points, we may regard the outside 
space as inclosed by a surface of zero potential ; hence the 
potential at every point in this space must be the same, 
and there can be no electrical action anywhere outside. 

Again, removing the internal system, let us place any 
system outside the conductor, and, besides, charge it to 
any desired extent, keeping it insulated this time. Then 
the outer and inner surfaces of the conductor will be level 
surfaces ; and, since there is no electricity inside the inner 
surface, the potential in the interior will be constant. 
Hence the external, system, in a state of equilibrium, exerts 
no action whatever within. Now we may evidently, with- 
out mutual disturbance, superpose such an internal and 
external system as we have described, and still get a 
system in equilibrium. It is, moreover, clear that we can 
in this way satisfy the moat general conditions that can be 
assigned. Hence, since we know that there can be only 
one solution of the problem of electrical equilibrium, the 
synthetical one thus obtained represents the actual state of 
affairs. When, therefore, a hollow conductor with any 
external and internal systems is in equilibrium, the equUi- 
Inum of the internal is indejpendent of that of the external 
system. 

Moreover, if we draw any surface in the substance of the 
hollow conductor, no lines of force cross it in one direction 
or the other; therefore the whole amount of electricity 
within must be zero ; in other words, the charge on the in- 
ternal siirface of the conductor is equal and opposite to the 
cdgebraical sum of the charges on all the bodies within. 

Meet- These propositions contain the principle of what are 
rioal called electrical screens, U. sheets of metal used to defend 
screens, electrical instruments, <fcc., from external influences. On 
the practical efficiency of gratings in this way, see Maxwell 
{§ 203) ; on the application to the theory of lightning 
conductors, see a paper by him in the reports of the British 
Association for 1876. 

If we take the simple case where there is no external 
system, but only a charge on the hollow conductor, we get 
a complete explanation of Faraday’s ice-pail experiment. 
Potential The potential energy of a system of charged conductors 
energy of is the work required to bring them from a neutral state to 
a system charges and potentials which they have at any time, 
dactora. The state of zero potential energy here contemplated is of 
course that in which there is an equal amount of -f- and 
- electricity everywhere iu the system, or, as we might 
put it, the state in which there is no electrical separation. 
Now if Q denote the potential ener^ of the system, we 
have with the notation of ( 21 ) 


(26), 

the siunmation including every pair of elements in the 
system. If the system be in equilibrium, then, reasoning 

as above, it is obvious that 5 EV is just twice 5 ^, inas- 
much as each pair of elements wiU come in twice. Hence 
we get 

Q-4SEY (26). 

This is an expression of the greatest importance. We can 
give it various forms; by means of (18) and ( 20 ) we get 


Q = i 2 2 2r,V,T,= 4 2 2 prM . . (27). 

r—l J=1 r=l «=1 


So that Q is a homogeneous quadratic function of the 
I potentials or of the charges. If, therefore, we increase the 
potentials of all the conductors, or the charges of aU the 
conductors in any ratio, we increase thereby the potential 
energy in the duplicate of that ratio. 

We can by a transformation, which is a particular case 
of a theorem of Green’s, obtain a very remarkable volume 
integral for the potential energy of an electrical system. 

Let Y denote the potential at any point in the field. Consider Green’s 
tho integral theorem 

where the integration is to be extended throughout the whole of the 
space unoccupied, by conductors. We have by partial integration 

=ff 

and two similar equations. Hence 


hfiM' 




where the surface integration extends over the surface of all the 
conductors, and it is to be noticed that dv is drawn /roja the con- 
ductor into the insulating medium. If p and v be volume and 
surface densities, 


itr dv* 


andp«»-j^V*Y. 


Thus we got 


” ^ ff Iff 


This result includes a more general case than our present 
one; for it shows that the potential energy of an electrical 
system is given by the integral on the left hand side in all 
cases, whether there is equilibrium or not. It is not even 
restricted to the case of perfect conductors and perfect non- 
conductors, for a slight modification of our preliminary 
statements would include that case as well. At present, 
however, we have p = 0 everywhere, and Y constant at the 
surface and in the substance of each conductor, so that the 
right hand side is simply the expression pEY which we 
have already found for the potential energy; we may there- 
fore write 




-h/fj^ «• 


E bemg the resultant force at any point of the field, and dv 
the element of volume. It is clear that we may if we like 
extend the integration over the whole field, since in the 
substance of any conductor R= 0 . 

When we know the potential ener^ of an electrical sys- ^ 0^.9 
tern it is very easy to find the force wMch resists or tends to tending 
produce any change of configuration. Two particular cases ^ pro^ 
are of common occurrence and of considerable interest. 

Firsts let the charges on aU the conductors be kept con- 
stent Let the variable which is altered by the supposed mtien. 
change of configuration be and let ^ be the correspond 
ing forcB^ tending to increase Then, since no energy 
is supplied from without, if we suppose the displiwment 
made infinitely slowly, so that no kinetic energy is gene- 
rated^ we have ^ 

1 Or generalized force component, 'the amount of work per 
nait of ^ done in inore^g . 
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<^S^) + 5Q = 0 (80), 

.... (SI). 




Refen-ing to the second of tho expressions in (27), we see that this 
may be written 

■ 

From this it is evident that in similarly electrified states 
of the same system the force tending to produce a given 
displacement varies as the sq^uare of the electrification. 
It is important to remark that in the present case the sys- 
tem tends to move so that its potential energy is decreased. 

Secondly, let us suppose that the potentials of the dif- 
ferent conductors are kept constant during any displace- 
ment, energy being supplied from without. 

We shall suppose the change made in two steps. _ First, we shall 
suppose the given displacement to take place while the charges 
remain constant. On this supposition tlie force exerted will, to the 
firat order of small quantities, be the same as that exerted when 
we suppose the potential not to vary ; hence 
i5<p + == 0 . 

Next, supply energy from without so that the potentials become 
again Yj, y», See., . . . and the charges Ej+SEj, Ej-hSEj, &e. The 
fiTifl.1 result will be the same, to first order of small quantities, as if 
tho two changes had been made simultaneously. Now, applying the 
theorem of mutual potential energy to the two states of our system, 


Ell B, 




I-., mi • • • • 


VllVi-hSVi|Va+!7j| ’ 
we have 2(Ei-i-SEi)(Yi-l-!Yi)=2(EV), 

hence SE8Y=-2Y5E .... 


By (27) this may he written 

* 


(82); 

(38). 


5 5 V,Y,^. 

The energy supplied from without is 

i{2(E-h8E)Y-5E(Y+8Y)} 

=-j28EV- ^2E8Y- - 2E8V=2$8^ =2SQ, by (32). 

In other vfords, when the potentials of a system are 
kept constant by supply of energy from without, the system 
tends to move so as to increase the potential energy of 
electrical separation, and the amount of energy supplied 
from without is double this increase. If we suspend side 
by side two balls, each connected with the positive pole of 
a battery, the other pole of which is connected with the 
ground, the balls will tend to separate, and in separating 
they will gain with reference to gravity a certain amount 8Q 
of potential energy ; the charges on the balls will also in- 
crease to an extent representing an increase of electrical 
potential energy 8Q, and the batteries will be drawn upon 
for an amount of 28Q. 

Cases The problem of electrical equilibrium has been com- 
where pletely solved in very few cases. We proceed to give a 
problem gijetch of what has been done in this way,- which may 
soivei^” indicate to the reader what is known on this head. 

Ellipsoid deduce the distribution and potential in the case 

^ ■ of an ellipsoid from known propsitions about the attrac- 

tions of ellipsoidal shells of gravitating matter. 

Consider an ellipsoidal shell, the axes of whose boundbg sur- 
faces are (a, h, e) (a-i-da, e+de), where -.ju, ^The 

potential of such a shell at any internal point is constant, and the 
equipotential surfaces for external space are ellipsoids confocal with 
(a, b, a). (See Thomson and Tait, §§519 sgq.) Hence if we dis- 
tribute electricity on an ellipsoid («, 6, c) such that its density at every 
point is proportional to the thickness of the shell formed by the 
similar elupsoids (»,J,c) (a+da,i+db,c+de], the distribution vnll be 
in equilibrium. Thus if where 8 is the thickness at any 

point and p the volume density of the shell ; then the qnaat% of 
electricity on any element dS is A times the mass of the correspond- 
ing element of the shell; and if Q be tho whole quantity of dec- 
tricity on the ellipsoid, A times the whole mass of the shell 


The mass of the shell is -^pd(ffli!ifi) = iitfualcp, therefore Q = Airijobcp, 
" fl=jiiywherep is the perpendicular from the cent’o of the 
■ ’ on the tangent plane. Whence we get 

(34); 

iitobc ' 

that is, the density at any point varies directly as the 
distance of the tangent plane at that point from the centre. 

Returning again to our ellipsoidal shell, we know that the result- 
ant force at any external point P due to this shell is to that due 
to a “confocal shell” passing through the point in tho intio 
of the masses. Let the volume density in the two be p, and let 
the perpen dicula r on the tangent plane at P to the confocal 
(v'as+Xj Vc^+x) through P be u. Then the thickness of 

the sh^ at P is ;uai, and the force at F due to the shell iirpp.u. 
Hence tihe force due to the original shell is 
dV , ah 

dv being an element of the normal at P. Now if a!,y,z be the co- 
ordinate of P, we have, by differentiation of 

ajs z® 


a®-j-A, &®+\ c®+A. 




IdA.. 


a^+A. + A + (6® + A)® (6^ + a)® I 

Suppose we take dx, dy, ds in the direction of the nomial, then 


ls®-bA. 


, &c., and the last equation reduces to 


le from (o) we get 

-dV-- 


d\’*Zudy , 
2vpualedx. 


V(«H\)(iH\)(c®-h\) ■ 

Integrating this from X to oo , and remembering that the potential 
vanishes at an infinite distance, we get 

■ ■ ■ ■ “■ 

We pass from tins to tho electrical case by putting for ivpjtAh, 
whicu is the moss of the shell, Q, which represents tho quantity of 
doctricity on tho ellipsoid. Wo thus get 


■ 2/^(5 


+ X)(8*^-l-X)(c*-t-X) 


m 


which gives the potential due to a charge Qon a n i solated 
ellipsoid o5c at any point on the confocal ( + A, , 
J^+X ) . It is obvious that, of the three confocals at P, 
that is meant which belongs to the same family as {a, I, c), 
e.g., if {<i,b,c) be an ellipsoid, as op pos ed to a hy perbo loid of 
one or two sheets, then s/b^+k> jc^+k) must 

be an ellipsoid. 

If we put X=0, we get the value of the potential at 
the surface. Now ^ is what we have defined above as 

the capacity of the ellipsoid ; we get therefore in the recipro- 
cal of the integral 

Tp+xxP+^p+T) ■ ' ■ 

an expression for the capacity of an isolated ellipsoid. 

In the particular case of an ellipsoid of revolution, the Plane- 
above integral, which is in general an elliptic integral, . , 
can be found in finite terms, In the case of a plajifiterv 
ellipsoid, a»6>o ; and we find for the capacity 
Vq^ 

iir-€ 

where « is the least angle whose tangent is • 

If we make c « 0, then e = 0 ; and the planetary ellipsoid Circular 
reduces to a circular disc, the capacity for which is 4ere- 'Jwc. 

1 


(37). 


fore — , that is. 


1-571 


that of a sphere of the same radius 


1 THs demonstration was suggested by that given by Thomson 
{Seprini of Papers, p. 10) to establish a slightly different fomula. 
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(for the capacity of a sphere is obviously equal to its 
radius). Cavendish had arrived by oxperimeat at the 

value (see Thomson’s Me^yriitt, p. ] 80), a very remark- 

able result for his time. It is very easy, by taking the 
limit of the right hand side of (34), to find the expression 
for the density at a distance r from the centre of the disc ; 
it is 

Q ^ faax 

: of an ovary ellipsoid, a~b<c; and the 


Ovary _ In the i 
ellipsoid, capacity is 


Points 

and 


Sphere 

with 

given 

foroa 


(39); 


from 'which several limiting cases may be deduced. 

Formula (34), applied to a verydongated ovary ellip- 
soid, shows us that the density at the pointed ends is very 
great compared with that at the equator. The ratio of 
the densities in fact increases indefinitely with the ratio of 
the longest to the shortest dimension. We have in such 
an infinitely elongated ellipsoid an excellent type of a 
pointed conductor. 

The effect of a point or an edge on a conductor may be 
very easily shown by drawing a series of level surfaces, the 
first of which is the surface of the conductor itself, which 
has, say, an edge on it. The consecutive surfaces have 
sharpness of curvature corresponding to the edge, which 
gets less and less as we recede from the conductor. The 
level surfaces at an infinite distance are spheres. Tracing, 
then, any tube of force from an infinite distance, where 
the sections of all are equal, inwards towards the discon- 
tinuity, we see that the section becomes narrower as the 
curvature of the level surfaces sharpens, and at a mathe- 
matical edge the, section is infinitely small, and therefore 
the force is infinitely great. At a mathematical point this 
is doubly true. At such places the force tending to dri\e 
tho electricity into the insulating medium becomes infinite. 
In practice the medium gives way, and disruptive discharge 
of some kind occurs. 

We can find the distribution on a spherical conductor in- 
fluenced by given forces, such for instance as would arise 
from rigidly electrified bodies in the neighbourhood. 

The method of procedure would he as follows : — ^Let U he the 
potential of the rigidly electrified system alone at any point of the 

E ’ ;'e. Then the problem is to determine a functioii V, which 
satisfy the equation v^V at every point of qpace, and have tho 
value 0 - tl at the surface of the sphere, where C is a 'constant to 
he detennined by the conditions of the prohlonu Expand 0 - U in 
aeries of suifiice harmonics, and let the result be 

C-F=yo+ri+7a+ . . . See, . . . («). 
Then the value of V is 


^*'yo+7i^+7s'^j+ . , . inside the sphere . 
Y'-yjf + 7 iff|* +7s|+ • • ■ • outside . . 


(r). 

For these evidently satisfy Laplace’s equation, have the ^ven value 
(a) at the surface of ‘the sphere, and are finite and continnoiM 
everywhere . From (B) and (y), by means of the surface characteristic 

o,. fAr HATiniinr fl.t fluvnamt 


jn, we can deduce an expression for the density at any point 
0 ? the sphere, and for the whole charge. If the latter is given ^ 
have a condition to determine 0; if, on the other hand, the 
value of the potential of the sphere were given, then this would be 
the value of O, 

Case of The case of two mutually inflaencing spheres was treated 
by Poisson in the famous memoir wMch really began the 
PoWs mathematical theory of electricity. Ws regret that we 
analysis, cannot afford space for more than a mere sketch of his 


Consider the potentials due to the distributions on each sphere. 
Let a and J be file radii of the two spheres, r and v' the distmees 


of any point P from their respective centres, and n and p' tho cosines 
of the angles r and r' make with tho line joining tne centres of 
the spheres. Since the distributions are evidently symraetrical 
about the central line, we can obviously expand "the potentials 
due to each, distribution in zonal baimonicB relative to the eor- 

responding sphere. Hence, if iTa<fi ^ denote potential duo to 
sphere a at mj point inside it, we have 

J+isQjijIV . . . {«). 

The potential at any external point is 

■bAsQs-j +• . 


A 07 +A 1 Q 17 ] 

qS 

which may be written 4ir — if 
Similarly we have for the other sphere 
iTh*{h', 0 


. (^), 


— Bj] -b BiQi^ g- 


+ + . 


for the potential at any internal, and 

potential at any external point. 

Tho whole potential, then, will be given by 

at any point external to both spheres. 


■ w 

for the 


V: 

Y-4vt 








inside a; and 
side i. 


How, the conditions of the problem xequae that the values of 
functions are, there* 


( 8 ), 


Y in the two last cases dtall be constant, 
fore, to be determined by the equations 

which are to be satisfied with obvious restrictions on v and / in each 
ease. Reverting, however, to the egressions («), (jl), (y), &o., we 
see that we neea not solve the problem in the general form thus 
suggested ; for it will be sufficient if we determine the constants 
Ao, Ap 850., da, Bi, &c. Now, if we make /*=!, /-I,— that is, 


* 0 , Ai, 650., Va> A, — uutu is, 

consiaer only points on the central line,— then Qi-1, Qs“l> 
Qi=l> Qa'*=l, Sso.^ Afl, A, &e, Bo, Bj, fee., are the coefficients 

, &c., in the expressions for the 

potentials insidd the spheres a and i. Hence, S 

F denote the values of ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and iu'-=l, we need only solve the equations 




(•). 


where we have replaced r and by their values a-/ and c-r, e 
being the distance between the centres of a and &. Poisson then 
eli^ates the function F, by choosing a new variable f, such that 
/ — — , and remarks that we may give to ( any value between 
a, and therefore we may write r for | ; we thus have the 
same variable in both the equations, and F which occurs in 
both may be eliminated. The lesult is 

This is the functional equation on which depeads the ariutiwi of 
the problem of two mutually influencing ^heres, ^ 

Poisson treats veiy fully the case of two sq^hfiiiw W fiWt8<}C j 
whiiffi ense^f taking a—l, the above equation 

m- 


ibecoiq® 

»+(l+6)(Y-r/ ( 54 ( 1 + 8 X 1 -■^)) ‘ * 

I Ve arq, of course, aSaniHiing agesaiatinee wdtii the patojejcKw «£ 
sphedocdhaxmoidfB^ 



Plana 

and 

Rode. 


Synthe- 
tical me- 
thod of 
Green. 
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He finds a solution, 


f{r> 


■ fcA r ( 
■{UJ)(l-r) J 




1-t 


-dt. . (a). 


It is then, easy to find F(r), and write down the general expresmona 
for the potential. Poisson goes on to show that the density at 
the point of contact of the spheres is zero. He finds, for the 
mean density on the two spheres 1 and 6 respectively, 



0 


this being, in fact, the value of f (0), 



He shows that the calculation of the ratio ^ of A to B may be 
reduced to the cedculation of the first of these integrals only. For 
the difference 4'7r!!i2B - ivA. between the charges on 1 and 5 be 
finds the elegant expression 


1+i 


cos 


TTi> 


from which it follows that the whole charge is always greater 
on the sphere of greater radius. He then calculates de value of 
for various values of 6, and its limit for i=«0, and next the ratio of 
the densities at the two points diametrically opposite the point of 
contact, and finds for the mean density on each of two equal 
spheres in contact A -A log 2. He also calculates for this last 
case the ratio of the greatest to' the mean density. In the case of 
two unequal spheres, the ratio of the greatest density on de smaller 
to the mean density on the larger.is found for various values of b. 
He then passes on to investigate the densities for various values 
of /l. 

All these results are compared with the measurements 
of Coulomh, and found in satisfactory accordance with 
them. In his first memoir, Poisson considers the case 
where the distance between the spheres is great compared 
with the radii ; and in a subseqaeut memoir he considers 
the case of two spheres at any distance. 

Plana {8ur la distrihution de VUtciriciU d la surface des 
deux SpMres, Turin, 1845) extended the calculations of 
Poisson, using much the same methods. He also calcu- 
lated approximately the mean densities in the case of 
several spheres in contact, and arrived at results which 
agreed satisfactorily with the experiments of Coulomb. 
For a table of his results, see the end of the first volume 
of Eiess’s lieibuTigseleetricitdt. An account of the wort 
of Eoche, who also followed in the footsteps of Poisson, 
wiU be found in Mascart, tip. 290 sqq. 

The researches of Green led him to a very valuable 
■ synthetical method, by means of which we can constract 
an infinite number of cases where we can find the electri- 
cal distribution. Suppose that we take any distnhdim 
whctieoffr of electricity, for which we know the potential at 
any point, and consequently the level surfaces. Take any 
level surface, or parts of level surfaces, inclosing the whole 
of the electricity, and suppose these level surfaces to 
become actual conducting sheets of metal. Suppose the 
electrical distribution inside to be rigid, and connect the 
sheets of metal with the earth, so as to reduce them to 
potential zero. The sheets will become charged in such a 
way that the whole potential at every point in them and 
external to them is zero. Let now U be the potential at 
any external point due to inside distribution, and V that 
due to the charge on the sheets, then we have everywhere 
on or outside the sheets, XT -i- V = 0, or V = - TJ. Now U 
is constant at every point of each sheet ; hence V is so 
also. Hence the distribution to which Y is due is an 
equilibrium distribution per se. il^moving now our internal 
distribution, and changing the sign of that on the sheets, 
we have a distribution of electricity in equilibrium on a 


set of conductors of known form, the potential of which at 
any external point is V=U, where U is known. Also 
the potential V is clearly constant inside every conductor. 
Hence, applying the characteristic surface equation, we get 
for the density at any point of any of our conductors the 
expression 

Av dv ' 


We might make this a little more general, and state our 
result Hms '—If vie distiihute on a level surface or sur- 
faces of any electricd system, complOely indosing tliat 
systm, dectridty vrvtk surface density at every point 

= this distribution will of itself be in equili- 


brium, and the potential at any external point will be iU. 

We have given a physical demonstration of this import- 
ant theorem- The mathematical reader will easily see the 
application to this case of the general reasoning about the 
solution of V^Y=0, of which we have already given 
examples. For a simple but interesting case of this 
general theorem, see Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philo- 
sophy, voL i § 608. 

To Sir William Thomson we owe the elegant and Methods 
powerful methods of “Electric Images” and “Electric 
Inversion.” By means of these he arrived, by the use of 
simple geometrical reasoning, at results which before had Electric 
required the higher analysis. We shall endeavour to images, 
illustrate these by two simple examples. We do nob 
follow the methods of the author (for which, see his 
papers), but take advantage of what we have already laid 
down. 


Let A be any point outside a ^^here (fig. 12] of radius a, and 
centre 0. Let AC=/, and take B in CA 

" « * ffi* 

such that OB'OA*=a®, or CB=^; then it 
is easily proved that, if P be any point on 
the s^ere, 

^ Kg. 12. 

Hence if E be any quantity of electricity, we have 



AP BP 


Therefore, if we place a quantity E of electricity at A, and a quan- 
tity - ^E at B, the sphere will be a level surface of these two, that, 
namely, for which the potential is zero. Another level surface of the 
system k evidently an infinitely small sphere surrounding A. 
Hence it follows, from the theorem of Green which we have just 
discussed, that a distribution of electricity on the sphere, the 

density of which is given by (r=-^ (where R is the resultant force 


due to E and at any point of the sphere), together with a 

quantity E at A, gives a system in equilibrium, the potential due to 
which at any point outside the sphere is the same as that of E at 
A, and _ atB. 


It appears, therefore, that the action of the electricity 
induced ou the uninsulated sphere by the electrified point 
A is equivalent at all external points to the action of 

-^E at B. The electrified point B is called by Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson the electrical image of A in the sphere. It is 


obvious that the whole charge on the sphere is - 
we can very easily find the density at any point. 

In fact, resolving along CP, which we know to be the direction 
of resultant force, the forces due to A and B, we get 


jE, and 


B-^mCPA-I^cmOPB 
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“APA 2flAP ^/"rtAP^V 27 AP flAPS~ ■ 


(^rtS)E 

■4T(rAPJ 


( 10 ). 


We might have any nninhcr of external ^jornts and find 
the imago of each. We {should thus get a system which 
might be called the image of the external system. The 
distribution induced in an iiuiii.sulatcd sphere by such an 
external .system could easily be found by adding up the 
effect of each external element found by means of its 
image. Similar methods might also bo applied to an in- 
ternal system. The solution c m be generalized without 
difficulty to the ca.se where either the charge or potential 
of the sphere is given. 

Suppose the cliiiige Q given ; siipoipnso on the distiilnition fouiiil 
above a niiifiniii ilisliilmtioii of amount Q+j E Tins will pio- 

Jucc a coiistiinl all over tlie .splioro, .nul llii'icfon' 

will not (listuib till' I'ljuililinum We have thus got Iho ii'ijuneil 
(listiilmtion (it the giwii ohaige (J uiuloi the uilloence of A. The 
ilensily of any point is gnen hy 


a.J_ 

"lir((® ' 47rir/ ‘Itto.VP 


(il) 


So far tbo method of images ns simply a synthetical 
method for obtaining distributions cm a sphere. But Sir 
William Thomson has shown us how to convert it into an 
imstruiucnt for transforming any electrical problem into a 
variety of othois. 

f I’ bo any point (fig. 1 o), 0 a fixed point, and F be taken 
in OP such that OPOF-=rt-, 
tlieu P' is called the iu\ er.se 
of P with respect to 0, which 
is called the origin of inver- 
sion, or simply the origin , a . 
is the radius of inversion. Wo 
may'' thus invert any locus of b*!* 

points into lUiolhcr locus of points, which we may call tlie 
iiiverae of llie former. 



Let P, Q mill I", Q' hi* any two jioiuts and thiir inverHifl, lx*l in 
su])iio.sc. Hint then* is a chiirgu K nt Q, ami a cliargo If at Q', whicli 
is tlio image of K in a sjilicns with nuliuH a and cuntro l> ; m tli.it 

Vj~ (J, ,E, Let V and 'V' he the respjoUve potentials of K and E' 
at P .iml P'. Then wc Imvc obviously 
V' a r 

V 7 ' (( ’ 


where OP---?’, OP'-/. It isveiy tMsylo .sliow that, if Us, dS, 
(Ip, (t, p, luMleineiils of length, surf.iee, nml vohmie, and surface and 
viilume. densities, and Iho ainii* symljuls with Jiishus Hu* iuverBP.s «t 
these, then we liavo 


t/.s' (i* 7 *'® dS' «' 

7/;' /* > "(W 'V* 

ff' r® / r® (i* 

ff"(/' ■ r"^’ p •' (?'“/» 

, E' r « V' r (t 

-a ■■/ -• Y aV 


(•12) . 


By means of those equations il is ea.sy to invert any 
electrical system. Take, for example, the cose of any con- 
ductor in electrical equilibrium ; then, sines its potential 
is everywhere constant, it inverts into a surface distribu- 
tion, the piAential at any point of which distant / from 


the origin is by (42) C, wliero C is the constant poten- 
tial of the conductor. The surface density at any jxMnt of 
the system is found from that of the corresponding point 
on the conductor by the equation 


^ For the Rcneral properties of carves and their iaversee, the reailet 
may consult .Salmon’s demUry, He wiE hare no diffiffl l'ty in 
ptorisg for himself such os we shall require here. 



Agam, if wc consider the system thus found, it is obvious 
that, if we place a quantity -«C of electricity at the 
origin, this w’lll make the potential at every point of the 
system zero, and we have a solution of the case of an 
uninsulated conductor, whoso surface i.s tlio inverse of that 
of the given couductor, under the inllucnce of au electrified 
point. 

As .an ox.aiii]de of the nso of this methoil, let ii.s invert the nni- 
fdim distnliiition on .asphiTC wjlh ivipcct to an ongm on il.s cn- 
1‘undi‘it‘iiie, the r.idiiis of iineisum liciiig tlie diameter of the 
sphere Thu .spheie inverts into .m niliiiite plane, tnui'liing at 
the oilier end A of the ilwiiietci tlnougli the oiigiii. Let 0 be the 
U 

piiloutial on the siiheie so that > nhcio il i.s the diiuiiuter. 

Heneo the density at any ]ioiut Pen an uifiiiitu phnic induuiiced hy 
a iiiuintily-Cd of elcetneity plaeeil at a point 0 distant ti from it 
IS given hy 

, (PC 

iir/'>' 

Again, inverting ]ioiiiis insula llie sphere, forwhieh the iiotcn- 
lial IS emistaiif, we gel the poletiliiil diiu to lliu diijlriliulioii on tho 
inliiiito pl.ine, at points on the other side fiom tliu iiulueiiig point, 
the lesillt ItClllg 



wliieh is the iainie as that dne to dO at 0. Heneo the jiotentialat a 
point on the same side as 0 is that duo to a ijuantity dC jilaceil at 
O', -vvlierc 0'A=()A. O' is in fact the iniiigu of 0. If we write Q 
for - Cd, tlieii w’fl get 



The.so resnlls might of couvso have been diilneed as pai Ucukr cases 
oi a h]>heiu niid ]H)nit. 

Many beautiful appUcatums of those methods will be 
found 111 the Upprinl of Sir William Tliomsim’s papers and 
111 Maxwell’s itntl Miujiiptlsm. Two of those are 

(if cspecjal mipiirtanee. Adopting the motliod of succes- 
sive inllucuces given hy Murphy (itYccfnciVi/, 1833, p. 93), 
ami eonjoiumg with it the niothod of images, Sir William 
Thomson treated the problem of two sidieres. For his 
results, SCO lte}mnt, pp. 8G-97. At the end of that iiaper 
two valuable tables are given — “ Bhowiiig the quantities 
of electricity on two equal siilicrical conductors of radius 
r, and the mutual force between them, when charged to 
potentials %i and « respectively j” 11. “ Giving the potcniials 
ami force when the charges D and 12 are given.” The ratio 
of u to V ill the first ca.su and of I) to E in the scceiid is 
also given, for which nt a given distance there is neither 
attraction nor repulsion. An interesting exiioriinent on 
this cunoiw i>honemcnon is described in lliess, Bd. i, 

§ 186. For ail application of dipolar coordinates to the 
problem of two spheres, see Maxwell, 

Thomson also applied his method.? to determine tho dis- Splsaical 
tribution on Hi»herical bowls of different apertures. See howl. 
liqirint, p. 178 .vyi/. Ilia numorical results on p. 186 
are extremely interesting, as affording a iiictuie of the 
effect of gradually closing a conductor, and are of great 
value in giving the experimenter an idea as to what aper- 
ture he may allow himself in a vossol which lie desires 
should bo for practical purposes electrically closed. 

It would load us too far to discuss hero the analytical 
metliodof conju^te functions, and the allied geometrical f**® 
method of inversion, in two dimensions. A full account of 
these, with important applications, will be found in Max- 
well, vol, i. § 182 

We shall conclude our applications with a brief notice 
of a few of the ordinary olecfcrostatical instruments, refer- 
ring the reader for an account of some others to tiie article 
32E.BCWSOBIBT1IE, 

If two plates be placed pandlol to each other, and one 

m - 5 
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Parallel of them raised to potential V, vHle the other is connected 
plates, with the earth, then there will he certain charges E and F 
on the two plates. If p and r be the coefficients of self- 
induction for A and B, and q the coefficient of mutual induc- 
tion, then in the present case 

and the energy of the distribution is obviously 
Q=^EY=-}j)Y“, 

so that the work done by completely dischargmg the con- 
denser aV^ . If we suppose the plates very large com- 
pared with the distance between them, then we may 
treat the case, for all points not very near the edge, as if 
the piates were infinite. 

In this case the lines of force are straight, anil the ntimher of 
lines of foioc which, leave any area on A is otinal to that of those 
which enter the opposite area on B, Hence the sui face densities on 
thcriilates are equal ani opposite in sign. Also we dearly have 

<«> 

For the immhei of lines of force which cross any unit of area parallel 
to the plates u constant, and therefore the resultant foice is con- 
stant at every point betneen the plates 
Prineipla It appears, therefore, from (44) that if we make the dis- 
of acou- tance between our plates very small, the density on the 
mula- inner surface will be very great, and the whole charge on 
t®®- ^ YQiy great. An apparatus of this kind for collecting 

large quantities of electricity at a moderate potential is 
called an accumulator or condenser. One of the first instru- 
ments of this kind was Franklin’s pane, which consisted 
of two sheets of tinfoil pasted opposite each other on the 
two sides of a pane of glass. There is of course a practical 
limit to the increase of capacity in such arrangements, 
because a spark will pass when the insulating medium is 
too thin. The greater dielectric strength of glass makes it 
more convenient than air for an msulating medium, and 
we shall see hy-and-by that it has other advantages as well. 
■When the plate A is of finite size there wiE in general be 
a distribution of electricity on the back comparable with 
the charge which A would hold at potential '7 if B were 
absent. When the distance between the plates is small, 
by far the greater portion of the capacity is due to the 
Oondens- presence of B. Advantage of this principle has been taken 
in the condensing electroscope of Volta, which is an ordin- 
goi^-leaf apparatus, except that the knob is replaced 
|jy ^ cii'cxilar disc on which is placed another disc fitted 
with an msulating handle ; the discs are covered with a 
thiu coat of varnish which serves as an insulating medium. 
If we connect with either disc, say the lower, a source of 
electricity of feeble potential V, and connect the upper 
disc at the same time with the earth, then a large quantity 
of electricity at potential V collects on the lower disc. 
Jifow remove all connections, and hft away the upper disc. 
The capacity of the lower disc is thereby enormously di 
minished. Therefore, since the charge is unaltered, its 
potential must rise correspondmglyj and the gold leaves 
may diverge very vigorously, although a simple connection 
with the lower disc alone would scarcely have moved them. 
This mstrument is of great use in all cases where we have 
an unlimited supply of electricity at feeble potential Sir 
Guard William Thomson has devised an accumulator of measur- 
ing able capacity, called the Guard Emg Accumulator, which 
aocuimi- jg modification of the arrangement we are discussing, 
lator. ^ cylindrical metal box, the upper end of 

which is truly plane, and has a 
circular aperture, into which 
fits, without touching, plane 
disc C, which is supported on 
the bottom of the box by in- 
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paralld to AB. "When desired, 0 can be put m communication 
Wh AB. It may then he regarded as foiming part of an infinite 
plate, so that if AB he at potential Y, and DK at potential zero, 

then the surface density on C wall be equal to-j^ , where d is the 
distance between the plates ; and if A be the area of C the whole 
amount of electricity on C is ^ - If aow wo break the connec- 
tion between C and the box and discharge the box, we are left with 
. AY 

a known quantity of electricity on C, nz. • 

The most usual and for many purposes the most con- Leyden 
venienfc form of accumulator is the Leyden jar. This 
merely a glass jar (fig. 15} coated to a certain height out- 
side and inside with tinfoil. The mouth 
of the jar is stopped, with a cork or 
wooden disc, which serves the double pur- 
pose of keeping dirt and moisture from 
the imcovered glass inside, and of carrying 
a wire in metallic connection with tho 
inside coating, which passes up through 
tho stopper and ends in a metal knob. If 
the glass of the jar be very thin, we may 

find the distribution on the two coatings 

by n^lecting the curvature ; the electric 
density on the inner surface of the two "" 

coatings will then be the same as iu tho _ 
case of parallel plates. If, therefore, tho inner coat- 
ing be at potential Y, and the outer at potential zero, 

the density on the inner coating will be j and that on 

the outer - — . In the particular case we are consider- 
4ira 


me uuLLum oi ljio uua uy iii« ^ 

sulatmg supports, so that its [ 
iper surface is in the samr ‘ 


5)E is a metal disc which can 14. 

be moved by a screw through measui-ed distances, always remaining 



inner coating forms very nearly a closed conductor, 
so°that there will be very little electricity on its iuiicr sur- 
face, and there will also be very little on tho wire and 
knob compared with the amount on tho surface of the inner 
coating which is next the glass, "Wo may thereiorc put 

for the whole electricity on the inner coating , where B 
is the extent of its surface. The capacity C of the jar is 


(45). 


Green calculated to a first approximation llio effect of tho cm ma- 
ture on the capacity, and fomid that, if R and B' bo thi>_ greatest 
and least radii of curvaturo of the inner coating at any point, then 
the densities on the inner and onter coatings are given by 

.... « 

and consequently the capacity of the inner coating by 

In any case, C being a constant, we have charge E = CV Battery 
and energy Q=iGV*. Hence if we connect tho inner 
coatings of n similar jars, and charge them to iioteiitial Y, 
aU the outer coatings being at the same timo couuocted 
with the earth, we have, E and Q representing the whole 
chame and energy, 

E-fflCY ) 

Q=|cY»j 

If we discharge such a battery of » jars into another of 
n' similar jars, by connecting the knobs together, and the 
outer coatings to earth in each case, we have, TJ being the 
common potential after discharge, 

9iCY “wClJ + yi’CIT 




There is therefore a loss of energy represented by 
4«CY®-i(^^+»l')CU^ 

la /-Itr* 
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In other words, an part of the potential energy 

is lost. When a battery of jars is discharged through a 
circuit in which there is a fine wire of large resistance, 
the greater part of the potential energy lost in the dis- 
charge appears as heat in the fine wire. Eiess made 
elaborate eypeiiinents on tlie heating of wires by the dis- 
charge in this way, and the results of his experiments are 
in agreement with the formulte which we have just given, 
(See Heating Efiects.) 

Battery We may also ariange a battery of jars by first charging 
in senes, each separately to potential Y in the usual way, and then 
couuectmg them in seiies, so that the outer coatmg of each 
jar is in metallic connection with the inner coating of the 
next. In such au arrangement of jars, it is obvious that 
in passing from the outer coating of the last at potential 
zero to the inner coating of the first, the potential will rise 
to ?iY. When we come to discharge such a series, the 
electromotive force to begin with is JiY, so that for any 
purpose in which great initial electromotive force is 
roquireil this combination has great advantages over n jars 
abreast. The “ strilang distance,” for instance, i.e., the 
greatest distance at which the discharge by spark will just 
take place thioiigh air, is much greater. On the other 
hand, the quautity of electricity which passes is leas, being 
only C Y instead of ?iCV j the whole loss of potential energy 
ill a completo discharge is, however, the same. 

The Ciise which wo have been discussing must be care- 
fully distinguished from that of a series of jars charged by 
Cascade, “cascade,” whore % uncharged jars are connected up in 
BuccQ.ssiou as in last case, and the first charged by con- 
uoctiuu with the electric machiue to potential V, while the 
outer coating of the la.st of the series is oonneciod to earth, 
and the rest of the jars insulated. The whole electro- 
motive force in this case is clearly only V, and, if all the 
jars bo similar, the potential difference between the coatings 

in each is the charge on the inner coating of the first is 

therefore and the whole potential energy only 

The arrangement is, therefore, not so good as a single jar 
fully charged by the same machino. It was fancied by 
Franklin, who invented this method of charging, that some 
advantage was gamed by it m the time of dbargmg, the 
notion being that the overflow was caught by the successive 
jars and that electricity was thereby saved. Charging by 
cascade was tro.atud by Green. Sumo of the experiments 
of lliess bear on the matter (i/icfe Mascart, §§ 190, 191), 
which, after all, is simple enough. 

Free and theory of accumulators, or condensers as they 

boimd are often called, much stress has been laid on the differ- 
elec- cnee between “//cc” and “ &OM7irf” electricity To illus- 
trato the meaning of these terms, let us teie a case where 
tho calculations can be carried out in detail 

SupiKJSowe have tw'oponcenlrio spherical shells, an inner, A, and 
an outfT, K. Ijct tho outer radius of A he a, and the inner and 
outer radii of U lio h and c, so that the thickness of tho latter is 
c~ 6, shall suimose that wo win, when we please, oonneot the 
inside sphiTP with thi> earth. It is clear that there can never be 
any eh'etneity on the inner surface of A. Let tho charges on tho 
other suifaces in orthT he K, P, (I Lot us sunnoso in the first in- 
stance that A Is at imtential Y, and B at zero. Then wo have tofind 
1, F, G. Draw a suifaec in Ihesubstanco of B; no liues of force croffl 
it, therefore the whole amount of electricity within is zero. Hemce 
- E , Also, considering the external space, which is inclosed 
between two surfaces of zero potential, we see tha* G-0. Thu^ 

auce A is at potential Y, we have - ® « Y. 

lu this case, then, there is no doctrlfication on the outside of B, 
and an electric pendulum suspended there would gtTu noindicotioB. 


Let ns now eonneot A with the earth, so that its potential becomes 
zero ; we have now to find the charges and potentials, our datum 
being that the whole charge on B is - E . 

is before, we have F ■= - E', but G is no longer zero. We have, 
however, F-i- G'=- - E . Hence G' - E' = - E . 

Also, since A is at zero potenLal, ^ ^ + ~=0 , 
therefore G' = — ; -F=E'=i® ; 

JJ + C Pi-C 

The potential of B is ^ ® . 

In this process, therefore, a quantity E-E', or^~ V, of electii- 

oity has flowed away to eaith from A, and a quantity Y has 
passed from the inner to the outer surface of B, while the potential 

has altered, on A from Y to 0, and on B from 0 to Y 
p+c 

Suppose now wc connect B with the earth, thus reducing it to zeio 
potential. Since the charge on A lemaius tlie same, and that on 
the inner coatmg of B is equal and opposite to it, it follows that 

now the charges on A, &c., arc Y, 0, where q denotes 

; and the potentials of A and B are | Y and 0. After another 
pair of such operations the charges will bo ^^^Y, &c., and the 
potential, 'll V ; after a third, charges, V, ifc,, and potential, 

|j*V . Hence the charges and potentials go on decreasing in geo. 
metrical progression._^ Amounts of electricity flow away from A 
equal to gY, g^-Y, Y, g^j’V &c,, in the successive operations, 

and equal amounts of opposite signs are discharged from B. The 
sum of aU these discharges is the whole original charge on A, for 

2 y(i +f +^+ &c., ad. w/.) -^Y-i>V. 

Hence by an infinite number of alternate conneotiona 
we shall finally discharge the jar completely. The elec- 
tricity which flows out at each contact is called the " free 
electricity,” and that which remains behind the “ bound 
electricity.” The quantity which we have denoted by jj Capacity 
is clearly the capacity of a spherical Leyden jar ; it in- of spheri- 
creases indefinitely as the distance between the conduct- j”'' 
ing surfaces decreases, and is very nearly proportional to 
the surface of the inside coating, when the distance is 
small compared with the radius of either surface. 

It is very easy to extend our reasoning to any con- 
denser. 


If, in fact, Ju, be tho coefficients of self and mutual in- 
duction for the armatures, then this potential after operating % 


d -^L-Yy and 


the charges, ' 

) Y- and the amounts of eleottioity which leave 1 
and 2 iu the nth operation are iggu ^ ^ 


We must nob omit one more inberesbing case. If we Coasial 
have two infinite coaxial cylinders of radii a and & cylinders. 
(& > a), then obviously tho potential is synunetrical about 
the common axis, and Laplace’s equation becomes 


(PY 1 dY 
dr* dr 


=0. 


The integral of this is V-0 log r+D. Let the inner eylin 
be at potential Tx, the outer at potential Tj, then 

Y-(Y. - YJ log a- Y, log 5 .gg. 

^ ^*hogii-log6^ Ipgas-logJ ' ^ 

Hence the surface density on the inner cylinder i? given ty 
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and tte capacity per unit of length of same is 
1 

2a log a 


(63). 


This result has important applications in the theory of 
'i cables, and to a form of graduated accumulator, 


son and Barclay in their experiments on the specific induc- 
tive capacity of paraffin (see Maxwell, voL i. § 127). 


ON THE INSULATING MEDIUM. 

It has been assumed hitherto that the medium inter- 
posed between the conductors in the electric field is in 
all cases air — the most prevalent of all dielectric media ; 
or, where any other medium actually occurred, as in the 
case of the Leyden jar, it has been assumed that the 
result is the same as if the glass were replaced by air. 
Experimenters soon recognized, however, that the < 
city of a Leyden jar depends very much on the quality of 
the glass of which it is made. But the nature of this 
action was very little understood, until Earaday showed by 
a number of strikin g experiments that the dielectric has a 
specific function in all phenomena of induction. 

Faraday used in his experiments tvro identical pieces of apparatus, 
wMch were virtually two sphei ical Leyden jars. The outer coating 
EF (fig. 16) was divided into two hemispheres, which could be 
fitted together air-tight. The lower 
hemisphere F was fitted to a perforated 
stem, provided with a stm-cook G, so 
that it could be screwed to an air- 
pnmp while the apparatus was bciug 
ediausted, aud afterwards screwed into 
a foot H. The upper hemisphere was 
pierced by a tube, into which, was 
cemented a shellac plug B. C is a 
metal wire passing down through E, 
which supports the noHow metal sphere 
D, forming the inside armature, and 
carries the metal hall A, by means of 
which D can be charged and discharged. 

To ^ve an idea of the size of the ap- 

S ' IS, it may be mentioned that the 
ters of the inner and outer 
spheres were 2'88 in. and 3 '67 in. re- 
spectively, Two jars were made on 
the above pattern, as nearly alike as 
possible. The equality of their capa- 
cities was tested as follows. Both were 
filled with air at the same temperature 
and pressure. Apparatus I. was then 
ohaige^ by bnngmg A m communica- 
tion with the toiob of a Leyden jar, 
while the coating EF was connected 
to earth. 1. and 11. were then placed at 
a moderate distance from each other, as Fig. 16. 

^metricafiy as possible with respect to the observer and other 
external objects, the outer armatures in both oases being in con- 
ducting commumcatiom with the earth. The ball of I. was touched 
by a small proof sphere, the repulsion of which on the movable 
ball of a Coulomb balance was measured; after a short interval this 
measurement was repeated. The balls of 1 and II, were then 
brought into communication, and the charge divided between the 
internal armatures. The ball of II. was immediately tested as 
before, and then the ball of I, again. Finally L and II. were 
discharged and tested for permanent “stem effect.” The result of 
one such series of measurements was 

LI.... 264,250 I .... 124 I 1 .. . 

IL I 0, 1 122 . . . I . . . 2. 

Neglecting the slight dissipation of the charge, and talriTir f 
account only of the “ stem effect " m L, we see that the charges on 
I. and IL after divirion ore represented hy 122 and 124 each 
of which is not far from the half of the whole di^osahle charge in 
I., viz., 124'5; so that the capacities of the two jars must be 
Muah This will perhaps be clearer if we consider what would 
happen were th^e capacities unequal. Let the capaeitiea be 0 and 
0 , thepotential of L before division Y, and the common potential 
^ter U, the charge on 1. Q, and on I and IL a anf o' after 
J-pv, ?-Otr, i-Cftt, md s+e'=Q.’ TIo 
^ of file torsion balance is proportional to the charge of 



the proof sphere, that is (owing to the symmetry of the arrange- 
ments), to tile potential of the knob with which it was in contact ; 
or at aU events this is true if we consider only readings taken from 
the knob of the same jar, and that is aU. we shall ultimately want. 

But (O-bC') U=CV; hence 

(y_v-u 

0 U 

Hence the ratio of the capacities is equal to the ratio of the excess 
of the fust over the last reading to the last reading, both being 
taken from the knob of I. Thus, taking the uncoil ccted values 
in the above experiment, the ratio of the capacities would be 
(260-124)•^122, i.e. 1 02. By vanous expennients of this kind, 

Faraday convinced himself of the equality of his two jars To 
test the sensibibty of his method, he reduced the distance between 
the lower hemispheres and the ball in II from ‘62 in to ‘436 in , 
by introducing a metal lining. The capacity of IL was then 
found to be 1’09 (the mean of two observations). He next com- 
pared the capacities of the jars when the lower half of the space 
between the armatures of one of them was filled with shelkic. 

The ratio of the capacities was found to be 1’5 (mean of severd 
experiments), the shellac jai having the greater capacity. 

It appears, therefore, that, other things being equal, the Specific 
capacity of an accumulator is greater when the insulating inductive, 
medium, or, as it is called, the “ dielectric,” is shellac, 
than wW it is air. The ratio of the capacity in the 
former case to that in the latter^ is called the Specific 
Inductiue Capacity of shellac. This we shall in general 
denote by K. According to this definition, air is taken 
as the standard, and its specific inductive capacity is 
unity. Properly speaking, we ought to state the tem- 
perature and pressure of the air ; we may assume 0° C. as 
our temperature, aud the average atmospheric pressure 
(760 mm.) as our standard barometric pressure. 

It is ea^ to obtain an approximate value of K from the 
above result for the shellac apparatus. Remembering that 
the shellac occupies only one hemisphere, and assuming 
that the lines of force are not disturbed at the junction of 
the air and shellac, wo have, if p denote the ratio of the 
capacities, 

J-|^:^p,audK-2p-l. 

This gives for shellac K = 2’0, the real value being pro- 
bably greater. Similar experiments gave for glass and 
sulphur K = L76 and 2-24 respectively. 

Thus the specific inductive capacities of shellac, glass, 
and sulphur are considerably larger than that of air. 

Faraday was uuable to find any difference in this respect 
between the different gases, or in the same gas at different 
temperatures and pressures, although he made careful 
experiments in search of such differences. 

It would lead us too far to discuss in detail the pre- 
cautions takeu by Faraday to remove uncertainty from liis 
e^erimental demonstration of the existence of a specific 
didectric action. The reader will find a minute descrip- 
tion in Faraday’s own surpassingly lucid manner in the 
eleventh series of the Experirmiial EaseareJues. 

His discovery of the action of the medium led Faraday 
to invent his well-known theory of the dielectric. k&- Fara- 
cor^ to him, the fundamental process in aU electrical day’s 
action is a polarization of the ultimate particles of matter * theory* 
this polarizatiou consists iu the separation of the positive 
and negative electricities vAtMn the molecules, exactly as 
the two magnetic fluids are supposed to separate in the 
theory of magnetic induction. In this view a dielectric 
is supposed to consist of a number of perfectly conducting 
partid«3, immersed in a medium or menstruum, which is 
either a non-conductor or a very imperfect conductor. 

When electrical action starts, the two electricities separate 
in the molecules; but, in the first instance at least, there 
IS no mterebango of electricity between differe nt molecules. 

r It must be noticed that the aaamnption is tacitly made that tho 
dr is to be replaced by ehellao eoerywhere, or at least wherever there 
are lines of force. 
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IFaraday assumed that the electrical action is propagated 
ifrom molecule to molecule by actions whose sphere of 
immediate activity is very smaU. He denied the existence 
of “ action at a distance,” and regarded his results about 
induction in curved lines as at variance with it. Thomson^ 
showed, however, that Faraday’s results were perfectly 
consistent with the theory of action at a distance, pro- 
vided the polarization of the dielectric be taken into 
account, and that the mathematical treatment of the 
subject is identical with Poisson’s theory of induced 
magnetism. The theory of action at a distance as ap- 
plied to this subject will be found under Magnetism. 
Helmholtz, whose memoirs wo ha already mentioned, 
takes this view of the matter. We do not propose to 
follow Faraday’s theory any further at present, its Tng.in 
features are involved in Maxwell’s theory, to which we ahnll 
afterwards allude. 

Samena. W. Siemens ^ examined and confirmed the conclusions 
of Faraday. Ho used voltaic electricity in comparing the 
capacities of condensers. By means of a kind of self-acting 
commutator 3 {Sdbstthatif/e Wippe), the armatures of the 
condenser wero connected alternately with a battery of 
Daniell’a cells and with each other; so that the condenser 
was charged and discharged about 60 times per second. 

Eigiuo 17 gives a scheme of the arrangement. F and G are two 
insulated metal screws, 
with will ell the vibrat- 
ing tongue E of the 
■Wippo ootucs alter- 
iiiitliry into cont.i{'t; 

CD and AH are the 
arniaturns 'of the con- 
iilonser, II the battery, yig. 17 , 

and K the galvano- 
meter. Theory indicates, and experiment conflms, that the defloc- 
tion will l)e the same whether the galvanometer is put m the 
char^ or in the discharge circuit. The former arrangement is 
tdiat indicated in the figure. 

Tho amount of electricity which flows through the 
galvanometer each time tho condenser is charged, is pro- 
portional to tho product of the capacity 0 of the condenser 
and tho eloctromotivo force E of the battery. E is propor- 
tional to tho number of colls in the battery. If, therefore, 
the speed of tho Wippo he constont, the galvanometer 
deflection, or its siiio or tangent os the case may he, will 
be proijortiorial to EC. By varying E and 0 indo- 
pondenlly, ave can verify the laws that regulate the charge 
of condensers. If we keep E the same, and the speed the 
same, we can compare the capacities of two condensers, or 
of the same condenser with two different dielectrics, and 
thus find the specific inductive capacities of various sub- 
stances with respect to air. Siemens found tliat 0 is 
independent of E, and concluded that the effect of solid 
dielectrics on tho capacity of a condenser is not to ho 
explained by a penetration of the electridty into the 
didectrics. Wo shall give some of his values of the specific 
inductive capacity farther on. 

Gaugain, Gaugain^ studied tho effect of the insulator on Ihe 
capacity of condensers. He used in his researches the 
discharging doctroscope (see art. Eleothometbe), an in- 
strument which does not at first sight look likely to lead to 
very accurate results, but which seems to have worked 
satisfactorily in his hands. Many of Qaugain’s results 
concerning the gradual increase of the charge are very 
interesting ; their bearing on theory is difficult to estimate, 
however, owing to tho mixture of effects due to surface 
and body conduction. His results concarning the “limit- 

^ Cami. and M. Math. Joum, 1846, ovSepriid of Payers, p. 16. 

® Pogg'. Ann,, cii,, 1857. 

® For a description of this instrament, see Wiedemium’s Oahmimns, 
Bd.i. §451. 

* Ann, de CMm. et de Phys., 4 ser. t. h. (1862). 



ing” value of the specific inductive capacity are at variance 
with those of subsequent experimenters who have worked 
with more delicate instruments. 

In their experiments on the specific inductive capacity Gibson 
of paraffin, Gibson and Barclay® employed a method clue to 
Sir William Thomson, in which an instrument called the 
Platymeter is used in conjunction with the quadrant dec- ^eter. 
trometer. They found for the specific inductive capacity 
of paraffin 1‘9T, and showed that this value alters very 
little, if at all, with the temperature. 

The most extensive measurements of this kind that have 
been made of late are those of Boltzmann® and Schiller.'^ 
Boltzmann used a shding condenser, whose plates could bo 
placed at measured distances apart. Plates of different 
insulating materials were introduced between the parallel 
plates of the condepser, so as to be parallel with them and 
at different distances from one of them. „ 

Acoordmg to the mathematical theory, the capacity of the con- 
denser is independent of the position of the plate, and vanes 

inverbely as m - » - 1 - ^ , where wi is the distance betveon the 

plates of the condenser, and n the thickness of the plate of insulat. 
uig material who.se specific inductive capacity is K. In other words, 
the plate may be supposed replaced by a plate of air of thickness 

g-. If therefore \ denote in absolute measure tlie reciprgcal of the 
capacity of the condenser, then 

A = G^m- ft + gj ,8 


where G is a constant. The capacilw of the condenser was mca- 
smed by charging it witii a battery of 6 to 18 Danieh’s cells, and 
then dividing its charge witli the electrometer. One pole of the 
battery and one armature of the condenser are connected to earth, 
The other pole of the battery is first connected with the deotrode A 
of the electrometer, whose other electrode B is connected to earth. 
Let the readmg thus obtained be E, then E is proportional to '^e 
potential of the battery pole. The condenser is next charged by 
connecting its insulated armature with the battery; the battery 
ooxmecUon is then removed, and the electrode A of the electrometer, 
which, has meanwhile been connected with the earth, is now con- 
nected with the condenser. If 0 bo the capacity erf the condenser, 
G that of the electrometer (in certain cases artificially moreased), 
we have, if F be tho common potentid of the condenser and con- 
nected parts of tho electrometer, (C-b G)F=CE , and 


0 = 


FG 

ETf’ 


or A 


E-F 

“r‘ 


1 

G’ 


But F is proportional to the second reading of the eleotrometer, 
hence A is known in terms of O'. As only relative measures are 
wanted, G is not required. Boltzmann made a variety of experi- 
ments, all of which confirmed the theory, and showed the applica- 
bility of the above formula. 

If we make three measurements, first with the plates at distance 
mil secondly, at distance with only air between in each case; 
and thirdly, at distance with an insulatmg plate of thickness n 
between, we have, if Ai, Ag, As be the corresponding values of A, 




The advantage of this procedure is that only differences of mj, Wj, m* 
come in, and no absolute length has to be measured. Measure- 
ments were also made with condensers, in which there was no air 
between tbe armatures and the instdatiug plates; in. them the 
ormatuies were formed by means of mercury. To give an idea of tho 
agreement of tiie results by different methods, we give E for 
paraffin as determined on plates of different thickness; with the 
ordinary condenser, E=:2'28, 2 34, 2'Sl for plates L, II., and 
III. ; and K = 2-31, 2 '33 for qilates I. and II. used with mercury 
armaturea 


Boltzmann convinced himadf tkat, in the case of ebonite, Effect » 
paraffin, sulphur, and rosin, the time during which thetimo. 
condenser was charged was without sensible influence. 

He found that the result was the same whether the charge 

» PM. Trans., 1871. 

® Pogg. Am., eli., 1874, orStfeS. der Wiener AMd,, Ixvfi. 

'' Pogg. Ann., olil. 

8 It- IS supposed that the plates are near enough to allow us to 
ne^eot ihe effect of the rims. 
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was instantaneous or lasted for a considerable time. The 
case was different with, the imperfect insulators, glass, 
stearine, and gutta pcrcha, for which he has given no 
results. To test stiU farther the influence of the time, 
Boltzmann measured the attraction between a snlphur and 
a metal sphere — first, when the latter was charged continu- 
ously positive or negative, and, secondly, when it was 
charged positive for ^th of a second, negative for the 
next ^T^th, and so on j be found the attraction to be the 
same in both cases, provided the charges without respect 
to sign were equal. This experiment establishes beyond a 
doubt the existence, in the case of sulphur, of a specific di- 
electric action, which is fully develop^ m less than y^th 
of a second, Trom experiments of this hind values of K 
were deduced, which agreed fairly well with those obtained 
by other methods. A very important result which he 
_ obtained was, that for a certain crystallme sphere of sul- 
’ phur the values of K were different in the directions of 
the axes, being 4'773, 3*970, and 3-811 respectively. 
The resinlt realizes an expectation of Faraday,^ 

Schiller ' Schi Her employed two methods — the method of Siemens, 
Method ^’bich W0 have already described, in which the duration of 
of elec- fruuj of a second, and the method 

oscilk- 0^ electrical oscillations devised by Helmholtz. In the 
tions latter method K is given by the equation K = (T^ - Tq^)- 
(T'2-To^), where T^, T, T, are the periods of oscillation 
of a certain coil, firstly, by itself, secondly, when con- 
nected with an air-oondenser, and thirdly, with the same 
condense when the air is replaced by the insulator to be 
tested (see below, p, 82]. In this method the duration of 
charge varied from ^ second. 

The foUoiving table gives some of the results of Boltzmann and 
SohiUer-- 


Qoltzmann 

SoluUer. j 

Ebonite 8-15 

2-78 

2 21 

Pamllln (oleai) . ) n.oo 


168 

Do, (milky) . 

1 2-47 

1-81 

Sulphur .. . . 3-84 
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Indinnibber (pure),* 

2-34 

2-12 

Do. (vulcamzoil) 

2 94 

2-69 

■^Thite minor glass . 

6-34 

5-88 


The fli-at column of Sohillor's results was obtained by Siemens s 
method, the second by the method of oscillations. It will be seen 
that the shortness of the tune of charge has affected the value of £ 
in the last column, reducing it considerably in all cases. Boltz- 
mann’s results are on the whole the lai^st obtained by any 
physicist ; he attnWtes this to the care witih. which he consfracted 
his plates. Gibson and Barclay found 1-97 for paraffin, and 
Siemens 2 9 for sulphur. 

Among the more recent researches on the theory of 
dielectrics may be mentioned those of Bood,® whose results 
for crystals are interesting, and Wiillner,® who has studied 
the course of induction when the charge is maintaine'd for 
a considerable time. 

There are very few fluids which are sufficiently good 
insulators to allow an easy determination of their specific 
Silow. inductive capacity. Measurements have, however, been 
Results made by Silow.^ He used (1) Siemens’s method, and (2) 
a method in which he observed the deflection of a quadrant 
electrometer corresponding to the same potential, first, when 
the quadrants were filled with air, and secondly, when 
they were filled with the fluid to he examined; the ratio of 
the latter deflection to the former is the specific inductive 
capacity of the liquid. 

The mstrument actually used was a glass vessel, inside whidi 
were pasted pieces of tinfoil corresponmag to the qaadronia of 

^ .2eJ., 1689. 

® Pogg. Am., clvul , 187C. 

iPogg.Am.,-S.-p.i.,im. 

* Pogg. Am., dvi.. 1875 j civil, 1876, 
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Thomson’s electrometer. The shape of the needle was also slightly 
different. A fine silver wire replaced the bifilar suspension, ami the 
deflections were read off by means of a scale and telescope. The 
needle and one pair of qnailiants were connected mth the caith, 
and the other pan- of quidrants chaiged to a constant potential by 
connection with a battery. Tlie results were for oil ot turpentine 
by method (1), 1-468; by (2), 1-473; ior a cerium speciiueu of 
petroleum, by (1), 1-439; for another specimen, by (2), 1 428; for 
benzol, by (1), 1-483. 

In the researches in which Siemens’s method was used, 
the speed of the commutator was varied considerably, but no 
effect was thereby produced on the value of K, which is 
therefore, -within certain limits at least, independent of the 
duration of the charge. 

Perhaps the most important of all the recent additions Gases, 
to our knowledge in this department is due to Boltzmann,® Bollz- 
who has succeeded in detecting and measuring the decrease 
of the specific inductive capacity of gases when rarefied. 

The principle of his method ia as follows. Suppose we have an 
ordinary air-condenser inside a receiver, which we can exhaust at 
wilL Let one of the armatures A of the condenser be connected i\ ith 
a battery of a Targe number n of cells ( Boltzmann used about 300 
Danin’s), while the other arniatuie B is connected nitli the earth. 

If we now insulate B, and if the condenser does not leak, tljen on 
connecting B with ihe elecb'ometer no deflection will bo indieiiled 
If, however, we increase the number of cells by one, tlie jioteiilial 
of A will increase from np to (a-l-l)p, while (hut of 15 will use from 
0 to an amount w'hich is pioportional to y>. Let the eorre.spoiuluig 
electrometer reading be j0. Suppose now that we alteied the 
specific inductive capacity of the gas from Kj to Kn, both aini.ituios 
being insulated, A originally ot potential vp, and B at ]ioteiitnil 
zero , the potential of A will, by Lhomathem.'itieal theory, beeuiiie 

^ np , while that of B remains zesro. If now w'o reconnect A m it h 
the battery of n cells, the potential of A becomes again up If w'o 
then connect B with the electrometer wo shall get a dellecticn a 
propoitKHial to 

np 5 ^ence we have ^ • 

Let us now assume, what experiment show’s to be the Ciise, that 
the mcrease of K is very neaaly proportional to the juesMue, llion, 

6iaad Jadenoting the manometne reading in raillimelit‘s> eoiio- 
qiondmg to Ei and Kj , w’e may wnte 



Here X is a constant, the meaning oi which is leiy sdiiiplc, if wo 
assume our law of propoitionality to liold uji to absolute lacuum ; 
mfacti 1+ A is in that case the specific inductive eapaeily*' ot the 
^ at 760 nun. pressure, at the tomparaturo t of observation, and 
l-PA(l+ai{} is the corresponding coefficient at 0“U. Tim foinmk 
written above becomes therefore 

b7G0 

In this way Boltzmann arrived at tbe following values 
for jKs.t 7 60 mm. pressure, and temperature 0“ C. : — for 
air, 1-000295; carbonic acid, 1-000473; hydrogen, 
1-000132; carbonic oxide, 1-000345; nitrous oxide, 
1-000497; olefiant gas, 1 00065G; marsh gas, 1-000172. 

These results are of great importance in connection with 
the electromagnetic theory of light. 

liesidml Discharge. 

When an accumulator, whose dielectric is glass or shellac, Pheno- 
is chained up to a moderately high potential, and one 
atinature insulated, a gradual fall of the potential occurs. 

This fall is tolerably rapid at first, hut it gets slower ** '’^*' ' 
and slower till at last it reaches a certain limit, after 
which it remains sensibly constant for a considerablo 
tima This faU is not entirely duo to lass by conduction 
or convection of the ordinary kind, for wo find that if 
an accumulator that has been charged to i)oteutial V, 
and has been allowed to stand till the potential has fallen 
considerably, be again charged up to potential V, then 

'^jPogg. Am.^ Iv., 1875. 

® K is now taken to be =:1 for abbolntc vacuum. 
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tlie rate of loss is mucli less than before, beiB^ now 
very nearly constant, and not far from the limit above 
mentioned. It would appear, therefore, that this constant 
limit, which on favourable days is very small, represents 
the loss due to convection and conduction in the usual 
vray, and that the larger varymg loss is due to some other 
cause. When an accumulator, let us say a Leyden jar, 
has been repeatedly charged up to potential V, until the 
rate of dissipation has become coustaut, we shall say that 
it is saturated. If we discharge a saturated jar, by con- 
necting the knob for a fraction of a second with a good 
earth comniuuication, and then insulate the knob, the outer 
coating being supposed throughout in connection with the 
earth, we find that the instant after the discharge the 
potential of the knob is zero ; after a little, however, it 
begins to rise, and by and by it reaches a value which is a 
considerable fraction of Y, and has the same sign. This 
phenomenon justifies the assumption we made as to the 
peculiar nature of the variable loss of potential experienced 
by a freshly charged jar. The charge which reappears 
in this way subsequent to the instantaneous discharge is 
called the residual discharge.^ If at any time during the 
appearance of the residual charge the jar be disdiargod, 
the potential of the knob becomes for a short time zero, 
but begins to rise again j and this may be repeated many 
times before all trace of charge disappears. Faraday made 
a variety of experiments on the subject, and established 
that wlionover a charge of positive electricity disappeared 
or became latent in this way, an equal negative charge 
disappeared in a similar way. He concluded that the 
cause of the phenomenon was an actual penetration of the 
two electricities {Exp. Ees., 1245) by conducUon into the 
dielectric. This is not the view which is favoured by the 
best authorities of the present day; it is indeed (see 
Maxwell, Elect, avd Mag., vol. i. § 325) at variance with 
the received theories of conduction, and alike untenable, as 
far as we know, whether we adopt the theories of Weber, 
of Maxwell, or of Helmholtz. Faraday established that 
time was a necessary condition for the development of the 
phcnoinonon; and he was thus enabled to eliminate its 
influence in the experiments on the specific inductive 
capacity of sulphur, glass, and shellac. The phenomenon 
IS most marked in the last of these ; and in spermaceti, 
which relatively to those is a tolerably good conductor, the 
phenouiDiion ih very marked, and devdops very rapidly. 
Inyesti- ICohbausch'^ studied the residual disharge in an ordhiary 
Leydeu jar, in a jar whose outside and inside coatings were 
rausch^^' quiclmilver and at another acidulated water, and 

in a Franklin's pane, one side of which was coated with 
tinfoil in the usual way, while the other was silvered like 
a piece of looking-glass He showed, by taking measure- 
ments with an electrometer and a galvanometer, that th 
ratio of the free or disposable charge to the potential is can- 
staid. By the disposable charge is meant the charge 
which is instantaneously discharged when the knob of l£e 
jar is connected with the earth. This ratio is the capacity 
of the jar, and it appears that it is independent of the 
“residual” or “latent” charge. He showed that the 
“latent” charge is not formed by a temporary recession 
of the electricity to the uncovered gloss about the neck 
and upper part of the jar ; and that it does not to any great 
extent depend on the material used to fasten the armature 
to the glass, or on the air or other foreign matter between 
them. On the other hand, his resolts led him to suspect 
that the “ latent ” charge depended on the thickness of the 
glass, being greater for thick jfiafces than for thin. This 

^ 'Wheu we think of tlie partof the charge that has disappeared, ue., 
ceased to effect the potential of the knob, we may talk of the “latent 
charge.” This part of the change is somBlainsB saidto be absorbed. 

• Pogg, Am., xci., 1854. 


conclusion has been questioned, however.® He separated 
by a graphical method the loss by latent charge from the 
loss by conduction, &c., and found that the amount of charge 
which becomes latent, or, which amounts to the same thing, 
the loss ofpetential ofioing to the forming of latent diarge in 
a given time, is prop(yii.ional to the initial potential so long 
as we operate with the same jar. 

Kohbauseh recognized the insufficiency of Faraday’s His 
explanation of the residual charge, and sought to account theory, 
for it by extending Faraday’s own theory of the polariza- 
tion of the dielectn c. The residual charge is due according 
to him to a residual polarization of the molecules of the 
dielectric, which sets in after the instantaneous polarization 
is complete, and which requires time for its development. 

This polarization may consist in a separation of electricity 
in the molecules of the dielectric, or in a setting toward 
a common direction of the axes of a number of previously 
polarized molecules, analogous to that which Weber 
assume in his theory of induced magnetism. It is easy 
to soe that such a theory will to a great extent account for 
the gradual reduction of the potential of a freshly charged 
jar, and the gradual reappearance of the residual charge. 

If the charge, and consequently the potential, of the jarwere kept 
constant at % , the residual charge tends to a limit jiQj (p const ) 
Kolilrausch assumes that the difference ft-JpQo between the 
residual charge actually formed and the hmit decreases at a rate 
which is at each instant piopitional to this difference, and further- 
moio, to a function of the time, which he assumes to he a simple 
power. In any actual case, where the jar is charged and then 
insulated, the charge vanes, owing to couduotion, &c., and to the 
formation of residual charge, so that the limit of rt is continually 
varying, and we must wnte QtforQo, Qt denoting the ohaige at 
time t. The equation for residual charge is then 

-'/■*) . 

Trom this ho deduces the formula 

n-pf Q<-Qo6'«+i 

which he finds to represent liis results very closely. »» has very 
nearly the same value (-0'6744, or - J nearly) in all his e:mpn- 
meats, p had the values 0'4289, 0’67D4, 0‘2563 , and J 0’(r897, 

0 0223, 0*0446 in his throe cases. 

Kohlrausch colled attention to the close analogy between 
the residual discharge and the “elastic recovery” {dadische gone 
Fachwirhmg) of strained bodies, which had been investi- 
gated by Weber^ in the case of a silk fibre, and which has 
of late excited much attention. The instantaneous strain 
which follows the application of a stress is analogous to the 
initial charge of the jar, and the gradually increasing strain 
which follows to the gradual formation of the latent or 
residual charge. The sudden return to a position near 
that of unconstrained equilibrium corresponds to the in- 
stantaneous discharge, and the slow creeping back to the 
onginal state of equilibrium to the slow appearance of 
the residual discharge. Another analogy may be found in 
the temporary and residual or subpermanent magnetism of 
soft iron or steel. If we wish to make the analogy still 
more complete, we have only to introduce the permanent 
polarity of tourmaline, the permanent set of certain solids 
when strained, and the permanent magnetism of hard steel 
The phenomena of polarization furnish yet another 
analogy. 

In justifying the mtroduction of a power of the time 
into his equation for the residual discharge, Kohlrausch dmatiou 
maVpa the important remark that the time which a residual of charge, 
charge of giveu amount takes to reappear fully may be 
different according to the way that charge is produced. 

The charge reappears more quickly when it is produced in 
a short time by an initial charge of high potential, than 
when produced by a charge of lower potential acting 

« WuUner, Pogg. Am., N.P. i pp. 272, 869. 

* TxifnAyemi vi dasHtxt, ©ottingse, 1841« 
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loager. He suggests that the same thing may be true of 
elastic recovery. He does not allude to the fact (possibly 
he was uuware of itj that two lesidual charges of different 
sign may he superposed and reappear separately, although 
the possibility of this is to a cert&m extent involved in & 
remark. The analogous elastic phenomenon has recently 
been observed by F. Kohlransch. 

Max- MaxwelH has shown that phenomena exactly like the 
well's residual discharge would be caused hy conduction in a hde- 
theory rogeneotis dielectric, each constituent of which by itself 
has not the power of producing any such phenomenon, 
so that the phenomenon in general might bo due to 
“ heterogeneity ” simply. 

Hopkin- Hopkinson has lately made experiments on the residual 
son's _ discharge of glass jars. He observed the superposition of 
residual charges of opposite signs, and he suggests theories 
analogous to those of Kohlrausch and Maxwell. He finds 
that his results cannot be represented hy the sum of two 
simple exponential functions of the time, and concludes, 
therefore, that heterogeneity must he an important factor 
in the cause of the phenomenon. 

The polarities of the different silicates of whielx the glass is 
composed rise or decay with the time at different rates, so tJiat 
during insulation the difference of potential between the armatures 
E would he represented by a series S” • If, therefoie, wo 

charge a jar positively for a long tune, and then negatiTely for a 
shorter time, the second charge will i eyerse the more lapidly changiiig 
polarities, while tlie sign of the inoie sluggish will not be clianged , 
when, theTefoi6,_ the jar is dischaiged and insulated, the nrst- 
mentioncd polarities will decay mote quickly at first and liberate a 
negative charge, and, finally, os the more sluggish also die away, a 
positive charge will be sot free. Hopkinson abo made the impor- 
tant ohservation that agitation of the glass by tapping acederatea 
the return of the residual disdiargo. 

ON THE PASSAGE OF ELEOTKICITY THROUGH BODIES. 

We have hitherto supposed electricity to he either 
immovably associated with perfectly non-condacting matter, 
or collected on the bounding surfaces of conducting and 
non-conducting media in such a way that the force tend- 
ing to cause it to move is balanced by an invincible resist- 
Electrio ance. We have now to consider what happens when there 
currents is a finite unbalanced resultant force at any point in a 
conducting medium. If a conducting sphere of radius a 
be charged with Q units of positive electricity, its potential 

will be ~ . Connect this sphere hy a long thin wire, 

whose capacity may be neglected, with another uncharged 
sphere of radius b, then we know that the potentiala of the 
two spheres become equal; and since what we call electricity 
is subject to the law of contianity, the whole charge on the 
two spheres must he the same as before. Hence if TJ he 

the common potential, we must have . It ap- 

pears, therefore, that the potential of a has fallen by 
^6 and an amount —Q of positive electricity 

has passed from a to 5, and also a ^^th part of the 

electnc potential energy has disappeared. In accordance 
with our hypothesis that electricity obeys the law of con- 
tinuity like an incompressible flui^ we explain this 
transference of electricity by saying that an elecfa-io cur- 
rent has flowed through the wire from the place of bighar 
to the place of lower potential. We de^e the intensity 
or strength 0 of the current as the quantity of electricity 
which crosses any section of the wire in unit of time. 

Owing to the law of continuity the current intensity is 
of course the same at every point of a linear conductor, 

^ <xnd iffojwefesjtt, §§ 327 


In the case which we have just given, the whole transference 
takes place in so short a time that we cannot study the 
phenomenon in detail. It is obvious that C wdll vary 
rapidly from a large initial value, when the difference 

between the potentials of the spheres is ^ , to zero when 

they are at equal potentials. It is possible, by replacing 
the wire by wetted string or other bad conductor, to 
prolong the duration of the phenomenon to any extent, so 
that C should vary very slowly; and we can imagine 
cases where C would remain constant for a long time. 
Machines for producing a continuous or “ steady” current 
have been invented in considerable variety, the first of the 
kind having been the Pile of Yolta. Of such machines M'b 
shall have mors to say when we come to discuss Electro- 
motive Force. We have seen, in the case of our spheres, 
that the passage of the electric current was accompauicil 
by a loss of potential energy. The question thus arises, Applica. 
what becomes of the energy after the current dies away, 
and the equalization of potential is complete I This leads pf 
ns to look for transformations of energy depending on the vatioii of 
electric current, or, in other words, to look for dynamical eueigy 
effects of various kinds due to it. Accordingly we find the 
passage of the electric cunent accompanied by magnetic 
phenomena, sparks, heating of the circuit, chemical decom- 
positions, mechanical effects, (fee, All these are observed 
m the discharge of the Leyden jar and other electrostatic 
reservoirs of potential energy. Exactly siiuilur effects, 
some more, others less powerful, are observed accompany- 
ing the current of the voltaic battery and other inaoliines 
which furnish a steady flow of electricity, In all such 
cases we have (1) a source of energy, (2) a flux of electricity, 

(3) an evolution of energy in diftereut parts of the circuit. 

We reserve the consideration of (1) for the present, as being 
the most difficult, and devote our attention to (2) and (3). 

Ohm^s Law ajpplied to Metallic Conductors. 

We have already seen how to measure the strength of Measure 
an electric current in a linear conductor. According to oi 
[ the definition we gave above, the unit cnirent stronglh 
would be that for which a unit of electricity pa.sses each 
section of the conductor in unit of time. If the unit of 
electricity is the electrostatic unit, this is called the electro- 
statical unit of current. We have supposed above that 
the current consists in the transfer of a certain amount of 
-I- electricity in a certain direction, which we shall call tho 
^sitive direction of the current, and this for most purposes 
is convenient. We must remember, however, that no dis- 
tinction can be drawn between the transference of -pQ 
nnits of electricity in one direction and the transference 
of -Q units in the opposite direction; for we have no 
experimental evidence on which such a distinction can be 
founded. 

We may measure the current by any ono of its various Eleotrt*. 
effects. The method most commonly used, both for indi- wagactic 
catmg and measuring currents, is to employ the niag- 
netic effect. According to Oersted’s discovery, a magnetic 
north pole placed in the neighbourhood of a straight 
current is acted on by a force such that, if the jiole were 
to continvially follow the direction of the force, it would 
dracribe a circle round the current as an axis, the direction 
of rotation being that of the rotation of a right-handed 
cork-screw which is traversing a cork in the positive 
direction of the current. If, therefore, we have currents 
of different strength in the same wire; the force exerted 
on a magnet which always occupies the same position 
relatively to the wire will he a measure of the current. 

The force exerted on the magnet may be found by balan- 
cing it against known forces, or by allowing the magnet to 
oscillate under it and finding the time of oscillation. It 
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is easy, by applying tbe law of continuity to multiple 
circuits, to verify that the measure of current intensity 
thus got is proportional to the electrostatic measure. 

Tims let AB (fig 18) he a oii’ciiit aifiittiiig up into two exactly 
similar hranelies BUDG, 

BEFG, and uniting again 
at G Then, since oloc- 
tiicity heliaves like an m- 
compressihlo iliiid, it is 
obvious that any current 
of intensity 0 in AB will 
split np into two emrents 
each of intensity iO in CD 
anil EF By placing a 
magnet in similar positions at the same distance with respect to 
AB, CD, and EF, it vill be found that the maguotie action ui the 
last two positions is just lialf that m the first. 

The appropriate unit lu magnetic measui’ements of 
current intensity is that current which, when flowing m a 
circular arc of unit radius and unit length, exerts unit 
of force oil a unit north polo placed at the centre of the 
arc, the unit north pule being such that it repels another 
equal north pole at unit distance with unit force. Tins is 
called the electro mtgnetic of current intensity. 

Unless thf contrary is stated, all our formula! are stated 
in terms of this unit. 

To facihtalo the dutection and moasuienient of cuironts hy mag- 
netic means, an instiumont called a galvanometer is used. It con- 
sists of a coil of wive, of vcotangular, elliptical, or ciu'ular section, 
inside which is aus]ie«ded a magnetiu needle, so ns to he in equi- 
Iiiiuum parallel to tlio cod m Hidings undev the magndie action of 
tlw earth, or of the earth and other fixed niagm-ts. Vvhoa a cimeul 
pusses through the uoil a ginat e.xtcnt of the circuit is iii the uume- 
(luito iieiglibourhood of the magnet, and the magnetic action is 
thus greatly aeouuiulated See article GALVANOiiKTKii 

If wo connect two points A and B of a homogeneous 
linear coniluctor, every point of which is at the same 
tomporuture, by two wires of the same metal to the elec- 
trodes of a quadrant oloctromoter, then, if a steady current 
0 (mea.sured in electrostntie units) bo flowing from A to B, 
wo shall find that the potential at A is higher than that 
at B by a certain quantity B, which we may call the 
electromotive force botwoon A and B, and we may suppose 
B for the present to be measured in electrostatic units. 

If we examine the value of the ratio ^ for different posi- 
tions of the points AB, we shall fiud that it varies 
directly as the length of linear conductor between A and 
13, provided the section of the conductor is everywhere 
the same. If wo try wires of different section, but of 

the same length and the same material, we find that ^ is 

inversely proportional to the sectional area; in fact we 
may writo 



where I denotes the length of the wire, <0 its section, 
and h a constant depending on its material, temperature, 
and physical condition generally. This is Ohm’s law. 

In whatever unit measured, B is called the resistance of 
the conductor. The unit of resistance can always be con- 
ceived as established by means of a certain standard wire. 
The unit of electromotive force is then such that if applied 
at the end of the standard wire it would generate a unit 
current in the wire. The constant h is called the spedjk 
resistance of the material of which the wire is made j it is 
obviously the resistance of a wire of the material of unit 
length and unit section. 

lu the electrostatic system of unitation the unit of E is the work 
(tone hy a unit particle of -f electricity in passing to infinity from 
the Buifece of an isolated sphere of radius unity charged with an 
electrostaiic unit of + electricity. The dimension of E is [Qb"*] > 
where [Q] is the dimension of the electrostatic unit of quantify 



(see p 22), [Q^ ■= Hence the dimension of E is 

J The unit of C we have already discussed; its 
dimension is [QT’^] = [lHI^ T"*} Eiom these results, and equa- 
tiou (1), it follows that the dimension of E is i e., that 

of the leciproeal of a velocity. We shall show hereafter that, if C 
he measured in electromagnetic units, its dimension isj^L^llfT’^J; 
hence that of Q is J , the unit of Q being the quantity of 
elcctneity conveyed across any section by the unit current. Also 
EGr = work done in time T in conveying 0 units of -f electririty 
from potential Y+ 1 to potential V, whence [EOT] = fliTnenHioTi of 

energy =[x,‘mT~“]- Hence [e]-= In this case 

then “ electromagnetic measiue E has the 

dimension of .a velocity. 

We can put the efxuatiou (1) into another form, which suggests Ohm's 
at once the geneiiilization of Ohm's law for any conductor. Con lawgetie- 
hider two iwints P and Q on a linear conductor, at a distance dx ralized. 
fiom each otliei, « being measured in the duection of the cuireiit. 
liPt the potentials at P and Q he V and V+dY, tlien E« -dV, 

If u denote the cnixcnt per unit of area of the section, then C-=Mai, 

ami since have E=. — . Substitutmg these values in 


(1) wc get 


X 

I d* ” fc 


( 2 ). 


where X is the component electric force at P in the direction of 
the current. Since the electnc cuirent is of the natuio of a flux, 
it IS detomined at any point of a conductor by the Ilux components 
mio, tcpresonliug the quantities of eleetneity which in unit of 
tune cross three uuit areas perpendicular to three rectangular axes 
drawn thioush P. If X, Y,Z bo tho components of the electric force 
nt P, then the goneial statement of Ohm’s law for a homogeneous 
isotropic conductor is 



111 such a conductor tho resistance of a small linear portion of given 
dimensions, cut out of the substance any where or any how, wdl be 
the same It is conceivable, however, that the resistance of such 0 
small portion would be different if out in different diiections at any 
point, in which cose the conductor would he seolotropic. The 
most general statement of Ohm’s law would then be 
M-riX+PaY+s-jZ) 

... . (4), 

+rg7j ) 


whore r^, Sco., &o., qy, &c., are constants for any one point If 
they arc tlie same for all points, tlie body is said to be homogeneous; 
if they vary fiom point to point, the body is said to be hetero- 
gcneoiis. If we may liken our conductor to an arrangement of 
huear conductors (see Maxwell, §§ 297, 324, vol. i.), then it may be 
shown that tho skew system of (4) becomes symmetrical, inasmuch 
as Pa“fi'a) Pa“Ss' The great majority of the substances 

with which the dectriciau has to deal are, however, isotropic; and 
un]®s the experiments of Wiedemann on certain crystals point to 
ffiolotropic conduction, we do not know ol any case which has been 
exponmontally examined. The reader will hnd interesting deve- 
lopments of the subject in Maxwell, vol. 1 § 297 sqq. 

Avery important remark to he made with regaidto the equa- 
tions (4) is that, being linear, the principle of superposition 
apphes Thus, if be the current components due to electric 
fmws X,Y,Zand similar components forX',Y’,Z', thentlie 
omrentfor X+X', Y+ Y', Z+Z' is given byM+< «+«/, w+m'. It 
is obvious, moreover, tliat (4) aie the most Mneral equations that 
can be written down to connect current with electromotive force, 
subj’ect to Ihe condition that the currents due to superposed dec- 
trie forces ore to be found by the supeiposition of the ouixents due 
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Besides the equations (4), are subject like any other flux 
components to an equation of continuity. This equation, investi- 
gated in the usual manner, is 




C5}, 


where p is the electric volume density at the time t. At a surface 
of discontinuiiy (6) must be replaced by 
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drawn from tlis first to the socond side, and <r the electnc surface 
density at time t 

If we consider the particular case of homogeneous isotro^ 
media, and suppose further that 2= 

these equations reduce to 


d}f dz* "dt 


. (?), 


and 


i’l dv i'a dv dt 


In the last equation and Vj are the potentials on the two sides 
of a boundary between media of specific’ lesistance ij and Aj. 

In tlio paiticular case oi steadj motion, tlie right-hand aides of 
(7) and (8) are zero. The analytical treatment of pioblems about 
steady currents is therefore precisely analogous to that of problems 
about electrostatieal equilibiium, steady flow of heat, hydiod 5 'na- 
mics, &c ' to every solution lu one such physical subject corre- 
sponds a solution in each of the others Many valuable details on 
this subject are to be found in Thomson’s papers on electrostatics 
and magnetism. 

The consequences of Ohm’s law have been followed 
out mathematically, and verified in a variety of cases. 
We shall notice a few which are interesting, either from 
the accuracy of the experimental results, or from the 
interest or practical importance of some method or pnn- 
cipla involved. 

In the case of a steady current in a uniform linear con- 
ductor, say a wire, it is obvious that the potential must 
fall uniformly in the direction m which, the current is 
flowing. Hence, if we sappose the wire stretched out 
straight, and erect at different points lines perpendicular 
to it, representing the potential at each point, the locus of 
the extremities of these lines will be a straight line. 

This may be anived at by integrating equation (6), which be- 


comes in tbs case ^=0, os being measured along the wire sup- 



If V be taken as ordinate, this represents a straight liu p , the 

tangent o£ whose inclination to the as-axis is- — , oi-tiil. 

<0 


We cannot apply Ohm’s law at the junction of two 
different substances. The condition of contmuity of 
course applies; m other words, if the flow has become 
steady, the current is the same at all points of the circuit, 
whether homogeneous or not. We shall see, when we 
come to discuss electromotive force, that there is a con- 
stant difference between the potentials at two points in- 
finitely near each other, but on opposite sides of the 
boundary between two conductors of different material. 
If we knew this potential difference for each point of 
heterogeneous contact in tho circuit, we could draw the 
complete potential curve for the circuit by applying Ohm’s 
law to each conductor separately. The diagram (fig. 19) 
represents (on the con- 
tact theory, as held 
by Ohm, see Origin of 
Electromotive Force) 

the faU of potentials 

andthe discontinuities ® 

in a voltaic circuit, 

consisting of zinc, water, and copper, in which the current 
flows from Cu to Zn across the junction of the metals. We 
assume for the present that Ohm’s law applies to the liquid 
conductor. 

Let us denote hy Vq, Vk, dec. the potentials at Q and E, 
&c., or what is the same thing, the ordinates BQ, BE, &c., 
in our diagram. Then applying Ohm’s law to the homo- 



leous parts of the circuit, we have Yv-Tq«CE' 
-TbssOS, Va - Vtr«CE", where E', S, B", denote the 




reswtances of the ziuc, the water, and the copper respec- 
tively. Now, denoting Vv - Yu, the potential difference, 
or as it is sometimes called, tho “ contact force ” between 
Zn and Cu by Eze, and so on, let us add tho above three 
equations ; we thus get 

E = Eze + E.IZ + Ec.i = COl' -t- E" + S). 

Here E is called the whole eledrosnotive force of the circuit, 
being the sum of all the discontinuities of potential, 
taken with their proper signs, or, what is equivalent to the 
same thing, the whole amount of Avork which would 
be done by a unit of -f electncit}^, in passing lound Ihe 
whole circuit once, supposing it to get over the discon- 
tinuities without gam or loss of worlc. Defining E in this 
way, we may extend Ohm’s law to a heterogeneous circuit, 
the resistance E being now the sum of all the resistances 
of the different parts, or the whole resistance. In accoi dance 
with this definition, if we take two points, ;) and (fig. 

19) in the Cu and Zn respectively, tho Avliole electromotive 
force will be Yp - V, -b Ego and the current will bo given by 
Yj,-Y,+Ezc==RC . . . . (10), 

where E is the Avholo resistance of isq Yp - V* is some- 
times called the “external,” and E^c tho “ internal ” electro- 
motive force. If ^3, q include more than one contact of 
heterogeneous metals, we liavo only to add on tho left- 
hand side of (10) the corresponding internal electromotive 
force for each di&contimuty. 

If p and 2 be connected by wires of the same metal, 
say copper, to the electrodes of a Thomson’s electrometer, 
then tlie electrometer will indicate a potential difference, 
Yp-Y,-i-Ezc> and notYp-V, as might at first sight bo 
suspected.! No electricity can flow through tho electro- 
meter, hence the copper wire attached at yi, and tho jiaii* of 
quadrants to which it leads (wo may suppose the quadrants 
made of copper, but in reality it does not matter, kco below, 

Origin of Electromotive Force), will bo at potential Y,^ But 
owing to the contact force between the Zn and Cu at 2, the 
wire from q and the quadrant to which it loads will be at 
potential Y, - Ezq. It appears, therefore, that tho electro- 
meter indication corresponds to the whole olcctromotivo 
force between p and q, and is proportional to the whole 
resistance betAveen p and g, no matter Avhab metals the 
circuit may include.^ This conclusion was verified by 
Kohlrauscb. His method rested on the principle of Volta’s 
condensing electroscope. 

He usefl an accumulator consisting of a fixed plate E, and an Vcrlfica 
equal movable plate A, Avhicli could be lowered to a nay .small tmn by 
fixed distance nnin B, and laisedto a considerable disfaiicc, .so n.s Kolil- 
to touch a fixed we leading to a Dollin!iim’,s electrometer The rauseh, 
plate A was lowered anti connected AMthp, wliile j' iind tlie fi-ved 
plate were connected with the ground ; the connection with p AViis 
thenremoved, and A raised, its potentnil tlieieby greatly inereasing 
owing to its ^atly diminished capacity. This inercii.seil poteiitiid 
was measuied hy the electrometer, with whith A v'as in eoniipetion 
through the fixed wh-e. In one of Kohlran.sch’.s e.\j)eiimeiit.s, he 
found for the electromotive force betrreen a fi.\rd ptiiiit of tlie 
metallie circuit and four pomts, such that the resistauee between 
each adjacent pair was very neatly equal, the values 0'83, I'&l, 

2 69, 8 70; the values calculated by Olun’s law a\ ere O'Ofi, 1*8C, 

2'80, 3'73. He also examined the flnid part of the circuit, and 
still found a good agreement betvveen thcoiA^ and o.vi)erimeut (See 
■Wiedemann, § 102 ) 

^ The kws of current distribution in a network of linear Network 
circuits were first studied, by Kirchhoff. IIo laid doAvu 
two general principles winch are very convenient iii prac- 
tical calculations. 

I. The algebraical sum of all the currents flowing from 
any node of the network is zero, 

n. H we go round any circuit of tho network, then no 

^ It M supposed that all the wires are at the same temperature. 

This more general statement follows at once from the above 
reasoning m conjunction vdth Yolla's law (c^ below, Or^ of Elec* 
tromotive Force). 
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matter how many meshes it may include, or what con- 
ductors may branch off at different parts, we have 
E = IIi0i- 1-E2C2-1- .... IfnCn , 
where E is the toliole internal electromotive force, and 

Eg . . • ■ Cl, Co . . . are the resistances and current strengths 

in" the different parts of the circuit. 

The first of these principles is simply the law of con- 
tinuity, and the second is got at once by applying 
equation (10). 

"Wo sive here an investigation of the cumuts and potentials in a 
netivork of conduetors. The method and notation are taken from 
]V[.ax\vell, vol. i. § 280. Let Aj, Aj, ... A„ he n points, con- 
nected by a network of Jtnfii-l) conductors (that being the 
number of different pairs of conductors that can be selected from 
the n). Let C,,, Ej,,, denote the current strength, internal 
electromotive loice, and conductivity, i.e., the reciprocal of the 
resistance, for the conductor Af A,. Let, moreover, the potential 
at Ap he Vp, and the cnirent of electiioity wliicli enters the 
system there be Q,.. It is obvious from our definitions of the 
sjnnbola that 

If jm = Kj>i» — ~ = ~ '^qp I 

and, by the condition of ooiitinuity, that 

Qi-t-Qa-t- -hQn=0. 

At the point A,, wo have 

Cpi-bCpo-h .... +C;in=Qp . . . (a). 

Now 

C;l}=:Kp,(Pj-Pj-l-Epj) .... (^). 

Hence (a) becomes 

— P,,) -H L.p«(Ps - P|i) -I- . . . . Lp,i(P,i - Pi,) 

s=KpiE,i+ . . . + KjnE,,„-Q,, . . {7). 

Tho symbol K,,j) does not occur in this equation, aud has no mean- 
ing as yet. Let us deftiio it to mean - (Ii;,i-|-K;. 9 .... K^n), where 
does not occur Then wo have 


Ivjji + K,i 3 -t" . , . + K -b . . . -(• E,,n — 0, .... (8) 

aud, multiplying by P,,-r,., 

K2,i(P7.~rr) +... + Xpp(j>p-v ,) . . . ivV(ri>-P.) = 0- 
Adding this last equation to (7) we got 

K;.l(ri -Pr) + Ki,s(P 3 -P.) + . . , + MPn-P,) 

— K^iEw + * • • +b-p»i'iin“ Qi> • • (*)• 

In tins e(mation the term whose ooeffleiont is K|„. of course 
\'ani.sIios. By giving 21 all iiossihle values except r, we get a sot of 
ft-1 equations to determine the n~l quantities Pi-Pr, Pa~jPr» 
kc. Hence if Mn. denote the minor of Err in the determinant 
A = (KnK«j . . . . Km,,) and if denote the minor of Kpf 
111 Mr,, we have 


(Pp- P,)jMrr =* {H^llKli+KijEij -t- . . . +KlnEl»— Qx}Hrrlp 

+ {KgiEji + KjjEjg -b a-Q/M,,2p 

+ &c (0, 

whore of course Eu .andEap ai'e zero, and Mrfrp does not occur. 
This expression is linear in the letters E .and Q, and tlieprinciiileof 
superposition holds, as wo saw it ought to do in all applications 
of Ohm's law. 

Consider tho particular case in which all the Qs and Ea vanish, 
except Ei» and E»,i (= -Ejm), we then have the case of a linear 
circuit in which an electromotive force Ef» is introduced into 
A,A,„ . We get from (C) 

Pp-Pr=%^(M.rip-M,«y), 

and 

PJ - Pr=^~-* (Mrrlj - M,„ng) . 

Hence 

Pp-Pj=:^~ (Mnlp-Mn-lf-Mrrmp + Mrrmq), 


and 


Cpr 


Kpi|rKl^>E|iii 




if Ci« bo tho current in AjA,m due to an dectro- | 
Bpf in ^ , we get 




»<M„i - (fl). 


Now, smee A is a symmetrical determinant, ILrfp = M„*i, &c , 
and the expressions within biackets in ( 7 ?) aud (0) are identicaL 
Hence ioUowb the impoitant proposition , — 

If an electromotive force equal to unity, acting in any 
conductor AjA„ of a linear system, cause a current 0 to 
flow in the conductor A^A,, then an electromotive force 
equal to unity, acting in ApAj, will cause an equal 
curreut C to flow in AiA„. 

If wc suppose all the conductors of the system cxcejit A/A#, and 
ApAq removal, and AjAp and A„Ag joined by two W’lics, in such 
a way that for electiomotii’-c force unity in A, Am the cuirent m 
ApAq is C then tho conductivity of the ciicuit which we have thus 
constmeted would be 


ll.r 


(M, rpl - M, rpm 




this might be called tbo ledueud condurtivity of the system with 
lespect to ApAq and AiA* Wheu the exiwe&sion W'ltlnn brackets 
vanishes, tho conductois ApAq and A,An aic said to be conjugate Coniu- 
The reduced resistance 111 iliis case is infinite, aud no ulecti-omolive gate con. 
force m AjA«, however groat, vill produce any current in ApAo, ductors. 
and reciprocally 

Similarly, wc may prove that if unit cuirent enter a linear system 
at Aj and leave it at Am, the difference of potential thereby caused 
between Ap and A, is the same as that caused betw'cen A, and Am, 
when unit cmront Mitel'S at Ap and loaves at A, (See Maxwell.) 

The case of several wires forming a multiple arc very Multiple 
often occurs in practice. 

Let AB, CD (fig. 20) 
bo two parts of a circuit 
whose resistances are E 
aud >S, and lot the cir- 
cnit branch out between 



Pig. 20, 


Oa = &o 


B and C into three branches of resistances E^ , , Eg , 

Wo have Vb - Vo = EjCi = EaOj = PiiCa , and 

». 4 -' 

iqVr, 

Also 

Va-Vd = Ta-Vb + Vb-Yo + Vo- (R+p+S)0, 
■ft he’* 


Hence current in each branch is inversely propor- 
tional to the resistance, tliat is directly proportional to the 
condttdivUy; and the reduced conductivity of the multiple 
arc is equal to the sum of the conductivities of its branches. 

These statements are obviously true for any number of 
branches. 

Some of the most important apph’cations of the theory 
of linear circuits occur iu the methods for comparing anca 
resistances. The earliest method for doing this consisted measure 
simply in putting the two conductors, whose resistance it 
was required to compare, into a circuit which remained 
otherwise invariable j if the current, as measured by a 
galvanometer, was the same, whichever conductor was in 
the gap, it was concluded that their resistances were equal. 

He difficulty in this method is that the electromotive force 
and internal resistance of the battery are supposed to 
remain constant, a condition which it is excessively hard 
to fulfil 

This difficulty can be avoided by using a diffeBcential 
galvanometer, or the arrangement of conductors called 
Wheatstone’s bridge. The differential galvanometer differs Eifleran- 
from an ordinary one simply in having two wires wound fial 
side by side instead of a single wire. If we pass equal 
currents in opposite directions through the pro trifm, the 
action on the needle is zero, provided the inurnment jbe 
perfectly constructed. If the current^ we aueqtiid, the 
indication will be proportional to ihp .difference of the 
current strength. „ f - 

If the coils are not perfectly ^mefadcal, but such that 


^ IDMs deteiiBinabit has many pfoptiirties.of interest to the tdiatlie- 
matieal student; e.;., in oar notation = . . . —Mna, 

Mrr 5 i-M»r(^=My)wr“ ico, Sto. 
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the deflection’' due to a current c in. one is »Wj and m the 
other »c, where w and n are the “ constants” of the two 
coils, then the deflection for currents Cj and Cg is mc^ - nc^. 
Fig. 21 gives a scheme of the arrangement for measuring 
with 



this instrument. Y 
is the battery in- 
serted in the com- 
mon branch ED of 
the two circuits, 
which convey cur- 
rents dividing off 
at D, and going 

in opposite direc- „ 2 ^ 

tions round the 

coils of G. If we wish to measure the resistance of a 
wire, it is inserted at A.B by means of binding screws or 
mercury cups, and the resistance of the other circuit is 
varied until there is no deflection j then AB is replaced 
by a known resistance, which is made up untd there is 
zero deflectiou as before. 

It is obvious that the only requisite here is that the 
resistances of EFJK, EA, BL, and the galvanometer coils 
should remain constant. Variations in the electromotive 
force or internal resistance of the battery de not affect the 
result. 

The method which we have thus alcetcbed is the best way of 
using the differential galvanometer, and it does not matter even if 
the coils are not exactly symmetrical. Let the constants of the 
coils M and N he m and it, so that the deflection, due to currents 
Cj and Cj in M and IT is -jMs . Let the resistance from E to 
D in the single branch he B, and in the circuits EPK and EABL, 
which pass lound M and N respectively, B and S-i-IJ, F hemg 
the resistance between .h and B, which is such that the defleciaou 
is zero. Then 

0- WMi-BCj- . . . (a), 

where E is the electromotive force of the battery, and 
D=.(R.fS-i-F)B-t-R(S-|-in. 

Suppose we substitute U' for F, and arrange F^ so lhat we have 
— ! 


w(S + F')-«Rf 


Prom a and j3 we get F =■ F'. 

For farther details conoeming this method, see Maxwell, vol. i 
§ 346, and Sohwendler, Phil, Mag., 1867. 

The differential galvanometer method was much used by 
Becquerel and others, but it is now entirely superseded as 
a practical method in this country by the Wheatstone’s 
bridge method. Suppose we 
have a circuit ABDC of four 
conductors. Insert a galvano- 
meter G between B and 0, and 
a battery between A and D. 

Adjust say the resistance AB 
until the galvanometer in BO 
indicates no current. The bridge 
is then said to be balanced, and 
the potentials at B and C must 
be equal. But the whole fall of potential from A to D 
along ABD is the same as that along ACD ; hence if the 
fall from A to B is to be equal to that from A to 0 we 
must have 

R T 
S“U’ 

where E,S,T,U are the resistances in AB, BD, OA,DO. This 



hpe deduced it as a particular case ortS"'JnerauSS 
given above. Hence if we know the resistances S,T,TJ, we 


’ The deflections are supposed »Tng.n. 


get in terms of these K = S is often called the standard 

resistance, and T, TJ the arms of the bridge or balance. 

The sensibility of this arrangement may be found practi- 
cally by mcreasing or decreasing E so as to derange the 
balance. The largest increase which we can introduce 
without producing an observable galvanometer deflexion 
measures the sensibility of the bridge. 

If we had a given set of four conductors, and a battery Arrange 
and galvanometer of given resistance, then it may be™®“^’°^ 
shown (see Maxwell, vol. i. § 348) that the best arrange- 
ment isthat in which the battery or galvanometer connects sibiiity. 
the junction of the two greatest resistances with that of 
the two least, according as the former or the latter has 
the greater resistance. The practical problem might take 
anoAer form. We might have given a resistance, and have 
at our disposal known resistances of any desired magnitude 
to form our bridge. We might also suppose further that 
we had given the total area of the plates of our battery, 
and the dimensions of the channel in which the galvano- 
meter wire was to be wound. We may neglect the thick- 
ness of the silk coating, or assume that it is proportional 
to the thickness of the wire. 


Then, B and G being the resistances of the battery and galvano- 
meter, the electiomotive force E aVB, and the nuinlier of turns in 
the galvanometer aVo 

Let ns put S=?/R, T-sR, andF= 2 /sR. These resistances 
would balance ; Ictus however put (l-fa!)R in the bmnoh AB in- 
stead of R, the others bein^ unchanged, and calculate the effect on 
the galvanometer m G, wMch we put propoitional to the current 
b BG, and to the number of turns on galvanometer. Then, from 
equation (ij) (or Maxwell, vol i. S49), we find that the deflection 8 
vanes as 

(U 2 /)(l-»-s)Ba-^y(l-t«)m-|-s(H 2 /) 2 GR-f ys(l+i/Kl -ts)R» ' 
b order that S may be a maximum, we must have 
G{(l-l-2/)(l+«)B-}-s(l-l-y)2B} - 2 /(l-l-s)“BR-)-j/:(l-f 2 /)(l-|-s)R» (a). 


B{(l+2/)(l+8)G-l-^l-f«)SE} -s(U2/)“GR+2/:(l-hj/)(l+s)R“ {H), 
BG=«R» . . . [y), 

Ba=2/R3 ... (8). 

a and iS give at once by addition and subtraction 


or B-s^% . . 

1-t-s 

G«2,1±1r . . . 

l+y 

Combining the four equations {y), (8), (e), (0> we gut 
j^ = 3-laudB-Q=R-S-T = U. 


( 6 ), 

. ( 0 . 


It appears, therefore, that when all the resistances ou 
the bridge are at our disposal, we ought to make them all 
equal to the resistance to be measured, or come as near 
this as we can j e.g., if we had a very small resistance to 
measure, we should make the arms of the bridge small, and 
take a small-resistance in preference to a high-resistance 
galvanometer. 

In order to carry out measurements of resistance with stand- 
ease we must possess a series of graduated resistances, with of 
which we can compare any unknown resistance, and 
which we can make the arms of our balance, <Sic, Again, 
if the measurements of one electrician are to be of any use 
to another, there must he a common standard. It would 
be most convenient to have only one standard for all 
nations, and this standard might be either arbitrary, like 
the standard of length, or absolute in some sense such as we 
have defined above. Arbitrary standards have at difibreut 
times been proposed by Jacobi and others. The mercury 
staudard of Siemens, to which we alluded in the hafcorical 
sketch, has obtained great prevalence on the Continent 
The British Association unit or ohm is an absolute unit ) 
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inasmuch, as it professes to represent in electromagnetic 
measure a yelocity of 10® centimetres per second, or, 
taking the original definition of a metre, an earth quadrant 
per second. It happens, by a curious accident, that the 
mercury unit and the ohm are very nearly equal, the 
latter being expressed in terms of the former (according to 
Dehms and Hermann Siemens ; see Wiedemann, Bd. ii, 2 
§ 1074) by the number 1-0493. 

Elieo- One of the earliest instruments for furnishing a graduated 
stat. resistance was the rheostat, brought into use by Wheat- 
stone, but also invented independently by Jacobs at St 
Petersburg about 1840. 

It consisted of two cylinders of equal diameter, one of wood and 
one of brass. A wiie, whose exiremitiea were in connection witli 
the metallic axes of the cylinders, was wound in opposite directions 
louiid the cylmders. The axes of the cylinders were connected 
with two binding screws by means of sliding contacts. The part 
of the wiio winch does no( lie on the metal cylinder is the only 
pait tliat produces lesistance between the binding screws ; and, by 
winding and unwinding, we can iiicicase or dimmish the resistance 
continuously to a known extent, means being provided for measuiing 
the angnlai rotation of tho metal cylinder. 

Resist- We shall not slop to consider the defects of this instru- 
mico ment, which is now never used for delicate work. Its 
boxes. jg taken by resistance boxes, containing coils of 

wire whose resistances are different multiples of the unit 
of resistance (in this country always the ohm). The 
reader will find a full account of the methods by which 
the standards are reproduced in the collected reports of 
the Committee on Electrical Standards. The usual material 
for tho wire of resistance coils is German silver. Most of 
the copies of the ohm issued by the British Association 
were made of an alloy of two parts of silver to one of 
platinum. The groat advantage of alloys is that the varia- 
tion of resistance with temperature is small for them; in the 
PtAg alloy, for instance, it is less than a tenth of the value 
for an average pure metal. To secure insulation the wires 
are carefully coated with silk, and after winding the coil 
is immersed in melted paraffin. To get rid of electro- 
magnetic and inductive effects, the wire on resistance-coils 
is doubled on itself before being wound, so that, when a 
current passes through the coil, there are always two equal 
and opposite currents at each point. The terminals are 
formed by stout pieces of copper rod, whose resistance is 
cither included in tho coil, or is so small that it may be 
neglected. The connections for small resistances are 
managed by means of mercury cups, with pieces of 
amalgamated copper at the bottom, on which the copper 
electrodes are made to press. 

For ordinary jrarposcs the coils are arranged in a box (fig, 23), 
the terminals being stout pieces of brass Iked on the ebonite hd ; 



Fig. 23, 

conical brass plugs inserted between these pieces serve to throw lihe 
coils in and out of cirenit. The box represented in fig. 23 is 
specially ari’anged for use in 'Wheatstone’s bridge. In E,F,Gwo 
have a series of coils, 1000, 100, 10, 10, 100, 1000 ; these are used, 
for the arms of thebridge. In A, C,D there are sixteen coils, 1, 2, 2, 6„ 
10, 20, 20, 00, &c., which give ns any resistance of a whole number 
of oluns from 1 up to 10,000. In actual use the resistance to be 
measured is inserted between A and G, D and E are connected by 
a stout piece of copper, the galvanometer is inserted between F and 
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A, and the batteiy between E and G. The resistances of the ai-ms 
of the bridge are taken equal, and as near the resistance to be 
measmed as possible. In this way the resistance of any conductor 
may he very quickly found to an ohm. If it is desiied to go 
farther, we may pioceed thus. Suppose that we have found that a 
resistance lies between 5 and 6, put in the arm FE 100, and in 
EG 10, let the resistance in DCA, when there is a balance, be 57, 
then the resistance of the conductor is tVV x 67, or 5 '7. Similarly we 
might go to a second place of decimals by putting 1000 m FE and 
10 in FG_. There is a limit, however, to this process, because the 
increase in the resistance of the arm decreases the '' sensibility’’ of 
the bridge. Another method is to balance as nearly as possible, 
and then interpolate by taking the deflection of the galvanometer. 

Suppose, for instance, in the above case, that, with 6 ohms in 
pCA, the deflection was 21 in one direction, and, with 6 ohms, 9 
in the other direction, then, taking the deflection proportional to 
the deviation fiom balance (see formula for 5 above), we have 
resistance = 5-h?l. 1 = 5-7. 

We might also construct small graduated resistances ; Conduc- 
and this would enable us to use smaller arms in the bridge, 
and thus increase the “ sensibility ” when used to measure 
small resistances. Owing to the multiplication of ’ 

nections, there is a limit to the ordinary resistance box 
arrangement. The difficulty may be evaded to a certain 
extent by using conductivity boxes, according to Sir W. 
Thomson’s suggestion, where the resistances are arranged 
abreast, so that a small alteration of the resistance is 
brought about by adding on a nery great resistance to the 
multiple arc, The rheostat principle has been used by 
Poggendorff in his rheoeord for producing small resist- 
ances. He stretches two platinum -wires side by side; on 
these is strung a hollow box filled with mercury, whose 
longitudinal motion is read off on a scale. If this arrange- 
ment be thro-wn into any circuit by means of two binding 
screws connected with adjacent terminals of the -wires, the 
parts of the tw^o wires up to the bridge give a small resist- 
ance, which may be adjusted at pleasure, 

In the quicksilver agometer of Miiller (Wiedemann, i. 

§ ICO), the resistance is formed by a column of mercury 
of variable length. We may remark here that difficulties 
equally arise in constructing very large resistances. To 
get such within reasonable compass the wire must be ex 
ceedingly thin and the insulation very good, Messrs 
Warden and Muirhead have wound coils of fine wire, 
giving a resistance of 100,000, and have constructed in 
compact form resistance boxes up to 1,000,000, or a 
megohm, and beyond. They have also given practical 
form to a suggestion of Phillips to utilize the resistance of 
carbon, by drawing fine pencil lines on ebonite or glass ; 
they mix plumbago with the pulp in the ordinary process 
of paper manufacture, and. thus produce a species of carbon 
paper. A strip of this about 21 in. long and '5 in. broad 
gives a resistance of about 50,000. This seems a valuable 
invention; but we are not aware how far it has stood the 
test of practical use. 

Selenium and tellurium have been proposed as material 
for high resistances, but owing to the variability of their 
resistance under the action of light, &c., they are unfit for 
the purpose. 
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KL is a platinum-indium \viie, DK and HL are stout copper 
terminals to which it is soldered, DAE, EG-F, FEH are stout 
copper pieces until himliiig seieNVs and terminals for mercony cu^ 
by means of which resistances K,T,UjS can be inserted at D,E,F,H 
A, B, and G me bmdiiig screws for the buttery wires and. one 
end of the galvanoinetei’ wne The other end of the galvanometer 
wa is screwed to a spring contact piece fixed to a shdtng blocik 
at P ; when the button of tins block is depressed, contact is made 
With KL, at a spot winch is definite to an einhth or tenth of a 
millimetre, flatimnn indiuni is chosen for KL, because it is 
hard and tough, not hable to be scratched or abraded by the con- 
tact piece, does not oxidize or amalmmate with mercury, and 
changes veiy slightly in resistance when the tempeiuture alters. 
The udie niust be calibrated to find what collection, if any, must 
be applied foi variation of resistance per unit of length at different 
parts ; for methods of doing this see M atthiessen and Hoctiu ; Brit. 
Assoc, Jlcpm'is on Electrical Standards, p 117 j or Foster, Joum of 
Sodetij of Tclerjraplik Engineers, 1874. 

ICiiclilioff’s arraugoment may be used in the ordin^ 
way after we have made special experiments to determine 
the resistance of the connections, <fcc. Professor Poster 
{l.c.) has given a very useful method, by which the differ- 
ence of two resistances can he got independently of the 
resistances of the connections. Suppose we wish to find 
the difference betucen K and S, which we suppose so near 
each other that, with the arms T and U approximately 
equal, there will be a balance when P is somewhere on 
KL. Let the reading for the position of the block be x, 
taken from left to right. Interchange R and S, balance 
again, and let the new reading be a! (we suppose the 
difference between R and S so small that P is still on EL); 
then, if ja be the resistance of unit length of KL, R - S 

For, if o represent the resistance of the connections in DK, /3 
the same for the otlier end of the wire, and if T and TJ include the 
resistance of the invariable conneelions, then we have 
E-t-a-buai _T 
S+/3-t/i(2-<r)“U’ 
where length of KL. lienee 

R+a-P/i.c _ T 
It+S+a-p/S-l-jui T-t-lJ ' 

Similarb 

S-t-a-f/iaf T 
ll-l-S + a-)-)8+iiti T+tJ* 

therefore 

If we have to find the resistance of a thick cylindrical 
body, what is really wanted is the ratio of the current 
strength to the differenco of potential between the two 
ends, when the current flows parallel to the axis at every 
point. The last condition is not generally fulfilled. It is 
obviously not so in the case where the cylinder is joined 
up with a thin wire. In cases where we wish to compare 
the specific resistance of two metals which we possess in 
cylindrical pieces, we get over the difficulty by observing 
the potential at a point at some distance from the end of 
the piece, where the flax is parallel to the axis at all points 
of the section. 


MattMessen and Hocldn used the following method for this pur- 
pose (fig, 25) The two pieces XZ, YZ are soldered together and con- 
nected m cirenit with 
two lesistance coils A 
iindC, and a graduated 
•wire PR as befoie. 

S, S' am two sharp 
■edges, at a measui-ed 
^stance apart, fixed 
in a piece of ebonite 
or hard diy wood, 
and connected with 
mercniy cups. T, T' is a similar arrangement for YZ. The 
galvanometer is iuseited between S and Q, and the position of Q is 
found for balance, then the terminal is ^ted to S', and if 
necessary the resistances A and 0 altered, so as to ' 



Fjg, 26. 


m ^ balance is again found. The same is done for 

A ^ denoting the resistance between X and S, and 

Oi the values of A and 0 in the first case, and so on, we have 


wh®o 

Hence 

Similaily 


XS A i-bPQi XS' _ A2-bPQa 
XY='^[i ’ xr“~R~' 

E=Al■l-Cl-^PR=A2^■C8-^PR 



TT A,-A,+Q,Q, 
xy= R — 


SS'_ Aj— Aj+QiQa 


This gives ns the ratio of the lesistauces between SS' and TT'. 
The nlethod does not depend for its success on the goodness of the 
contacts at SS', &c. Another ingenious ariangemcut for ellecting a 
similar purpose is due to Thomson, andvill be found described 
in Maxwell, vol. i. § 361 


In measuring very large resistances, such as the insula- Resist- 
tion resistance of a telegraph cable, it is convenient to use 
the quadrant electrometer. One end of the cable is con- 
nected with one electrode of a condenser, the other end with 
of the cable is insulated, and the other electrode of electro- 
the condenser put to earth. The condenser is charged, 
and the difference of potential between its electrodes 
measured by means of the electrometer. If E^, E^ be the 
value of the difference at the beginning and end of an 
mterval of t seconds, and if S be the capacity of the 
condenser m electromagnetic measure, then the resistance 
of the cable is 


t 

S{log,Ei-log,E2) 

in electromagnetic measure. If the condenser itself leaks, 
we must determine its resistance by insulating tlio 
electrodes and operating as before. Then, regarding the 
ciremt in the first experiment as a multiple arc, composed 
of the insolation of cable and the dielectric of condenser, the 
true conductivity of the cable envelope is the difference of 
the conductivities obtained in the two cases. Several other 
methods might be used to compare metallic rcsisistaiicc 
but they are of small importance compared with those wo 
have now been describing. 

The reader who desires information concerning the ap- 
plication of Ohm’s law to conductors oihor than linear 
will find the sources sufficiently indicated in Wicdeniann’.s 
Galvanim/m; some of them have been alluded to in the 
Historical Sketch. 


Applicatwti of Ohm's Law to Elecfi'olyks. 

In our discussion of Ohm’s law, we have hitherto had 
in view principally the metallic part of the voltaic ciwiuit. 

We now tarn our attention more particularly to the fluid 
parts. It is of no importance in the present connection 
whether the fluid forms part of the “battery” or “elec- 
tromotor,” or whetlier it is inserted outside the battery; 
the only difference in these two cases is, as wo shall here- 
after see, that in the former case energy is being absorbed 
by the curreijt, and in the latter it is being evolved. In 
many r®pec]ts the properties of the metallic and fluid paits 
of the circuit are alike : the electromagnetic action is the 
same for both; heat is also developed in the body of the 
conductor, whether metallic or fluid, according to the same 
law. But there is one peculiarity about a largo class of Electro- 
flyuds which has no analogue in purely metallic conduction, lyUooon. 
viz., that -in them the passage of a steady current of elec- 
tricitiy is invariably accompanied by diemical decomposi- 
tion, definite in kind and quantity. To such fluid sub- 
stances Faraday gave the name of electrolytes. 

_ For example, s'mpose we fill a small beaker witli a solution of 
zino (fiiloride (ZnCXj), and suspend in the liquid tivo strijis of rila- 
tlmim foil (called deetrodes), at a moderate distance apart Let 
a current enter at one of these strips, wMch we call the anode, 

and leave at the other, which we tol call the eaihodc. It will he 
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found tliat the solution continues to decompose so lnT>g as the cur- 
rent passes, zmc appearing at the cathode, and chlorine at the 
anode The metallic zinc piecipitates, and the chloiine c om hiT' e .s 
with the platinum of the auode to foim platinic chlonde. 

It is obviously essential in an electrolyte that it should 
be a compound in some sense or other. It is not, however, 
true that all compound bodies are electrolytes. Fluidity 
is also a necessary condition, whether attained by heating 
to the melting-point, or by dissolving in water or other 
solvent. Faraday established as a law, to which there ap- 
pear to be fow, if indeed any, exceptions,— all sub- 
stances which %)i the solid state are ^ery lad conductors, bvt 
conduct on being heated to the melting-point, are electrolytes, 
i e., are decomposed by the passage of the electric current. 
Faraday thought that periodide of mercury, fluoride of 
lead, and some other bodies were exceptions to this law ; 
but later researches seem to have established that this is 
not so. (Cf. Experimental Researches, 414, 439, 1340, 
&c., and Wiedemann’s Galmnismus, i. § 191, «Sie.) The 
conductivity of electrolytes in solution also increases rather 
quickly with increase of temperature, while the conduc- 
tivity of metallic conductors, on the other hand, diminishes, 
but mure slowly, as the temperature rises. 

In considering the passage of the current through elec- 
trolytc.s, it is convoniont to distinguish two cases. First, 
lot there bo a steady, or at least permanent current, and a 
continuous evolution of the products of electrolytic decom- 
position (those are called the “ions,*’ anion and cation at the 
anode and cathode rospoctivoly). The anmnt of ion that 
appears at an electrode in a second is equal to the strength of 
the current {supposed constant during a second) mulhplied 
by a constant called the electrochemical equivalent of tlhe ion 

The oloctrocliomical equivalent is propoition^ to the 
chemical equivalent, account being taken of the “valeney” 
of the ion. (See art, Electeolysis.) 

For instinco, if C he tlio strength of the crarent in the illnstra- 
tivu ease aluive, then the amount of ziuo deposited at the cathode 
in time t will he zGt, and the amount of emorino liberated at the 
anode eCt, where a and a the electrochemical equivalents of zino and 

chlorine, and » : c :: 35 '5, zinc being divalent. If a cell con- 

taining lead cliloritlo (PbCIj) were also inserted into the circuit, 
lliu siuue amount of chlorine would he liberated at the anode, and 
the amount of load precipitated at the cathode would hepGt, where 

y : c • c • ^ ¥ • 35*5, i.o. :: lOO'S : 32’6; 35 6 

As the electrochemical decomposition (“electrolysis”) 
goes on, the surface of the electrodes is altered. In some 
cases the ion is merely deposited on the electrode, in other 
cases it combines more or less intimately there-with; but 
in general there is an alteration of the nature of the con- 
tact, and a consequent alteration of the electromotive force 
at the surface of the electrode. Experiment shows that 
this oleetromotivo force, in a great many cases, tends to 
oppose the i>assago of the current, So that if we insert an 
electrolyte into any circuit, the current starts •with a certain 
value, and falls more or less quickly, until it reaches a limit 
at wdiich it remams steady, The opposing electromotive 
force of “ polarization,” as it is called, has ^en reached its 
maximum, and the deposition of the ions goes on without 
furtlier alteration of the contact surfaces. It is ob'vioos that 
this limit may be reached under a variety of different cir- 
cumstances {nde infra, p. 86). There is also another pheno- 
naouon, the possibility of which we must not overlook, 
viz,, an alteration of resistance, owing to the presence of 
the ions at the electrodes. This resistance, due to the ions, 
has been called tbe “transition resistance.” The enfeebl^ 
of the current by the electromotive force of polarization 
might, as far as the observed result is ooncemo^ be due 
entirely to an increase of resistance, or to a transition resist- 
ance, and s-ach ■was the explanation given by tbe earber 
physicists, It is easy, bo^wever, to sbo^w that there is an 


actual electromotive force of polarization; for, if we dis- 
engage our electrolytic cell from the battery, and connect 
its electrodes with a galvanometer, a current is indicated, 
which passes through tho cell in the opposite direction to 
the original current. This could not be due to any tran- 
sition resistance, but must arise from an opposing electro 
motive force generated by the passage of the battery 
current. This point can be illustrated by a hydrodynami- 
cal analogy. If we attempt to force -water through a 
narrow capillary tube, or through a wide vertical tube 
against gravity, there is an opposing force in both cases. 
But, when we remove the pressure, the water has a ten 
dency to return in the latter case, but none in the former. 
The former case represents a transition resistance, tbe 
latter an electromotive force of polarization.^ 

Without denying the existence of a transition resistance, 
we see that an electromotive force of polarization actually 
exists. In some cases, e.g., amalgamated zinc in zinc 
sulphate, it is very small; in other cases, e.g,, platinum 
electrodes in ddute sulphuric acid, it may considerably 
exceed the electromotive force of a Darnell’s element. 

We have, up to this point, been treating the case where 
a permanent current finally flows through the electrolyte ; 
but there are cases where the existence of such a current 
would violate the principle of the conservation of energy. 

Suppose that a single Daniell’s cell is the electromotor, then (see 
helow, p. 90) if a current 0 is sent for a time t, an amount of energy 
dCt is absorbed m the cell, d being constant Suppose, farther, 
that tho excess of tbe intrinsic energy of the ions, m the state m 
which they are being delivered in the eleotrolytio cell, over that 
which they possess when in combination is w, then if a current 0 
pass for a time t, an amount of energy wCt will be evolved. But if 
w>d, this cannot go on for any time however short, no matter 
how feeble the current may be, otherwise more energy would be 
evolved in the cell than is absorbed in the battery. 


If we insert) an electrolytic cell containing dilute sulphuric 
acid along with a galvanometer into a circuit iu which 
there is a single cell of Daniell, we observe the galvano- 
meter needle swing out vigorously, and then settle down to 
a small and gradually decreasing deflection. The current 
ultimately becomes zero;^ but the time it takes to do so 
may be considerable, and varies with the nature of the 
electrodes. If we remove the battery after the current has 
stopped, and connect the polarized cell with the galvano- 
meter, we observe an initid swing very nearly equd to the 
former but in the opposite direction, and a corresponding 
deflection, which after a time disappears entirely. Althpugh, 
as a rule, a sensible time elapses before the polarization 
reaches its maximum, yet it is important to remark that it 
may rise to a very considerable fraction of the maximum 
in a very short time indeed. Edlund ® found that in a cer- 
tain case the electromotive force of polarization reached 
0-67 of a Daniell in about of a second. Bernstein has 
recently arrived at results of a similar kind. He found, for 
instance, that platinum plates, polarized to 1‘86 of a Daniell, 
fell, when the resistance of the circuit was 7'46 Siemens 
units, to 1’57 in -00111 sec.^ This rapidity of the rise 
and fall of the polarization is of very great importance, and 
has, we think, been overlooked by some experimenters. 

In cases where the polarization does not reach its maxi- 
mum, no liberation of gas or other ion. is observed, such 
as is seen with a permanent current, and it might of course 
be denied that chemical decomposition takes place at aB. 
We shall, however, assume that Faraday’s law holds for 
this case also, and assert that the current in the first 
instance actually passes through the liquid and produces 
chemical decomposition, according to the sanie j^w as a 
permanent current, and that this goes on Until apenmu- 


* Maxwell, vol. i. g 266 

* For an exception to this statement see bdoi^, p. 87 

» Ixxp., 1862. <4v # 
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lation of the ions has generated an opposing electromotive 
force, equal to that of the battery, when of course the cur- 
rent must stop. W e cannot justify this position very easily 
by direct experiment, yet there are many facts to support 
it, and so long as it is tenable it seems to afford the most 
philosophical view of the matter. 

Having explained the phenomena of polaiization so far 
as is necessary for our immediate purpose, we now proceed 
to inquire how far experience justifies the application of 
Ohm’s law to electrolytes, or, which is much the same thing, 
to examine how far the methods of different physicists for 
measuring electrolytic resistance have led to concordant 
results. 

One of the earliest methods, in which polarization was 
eliminated, was that of Horsford.^ He filled a rectangular 
trough with the electrolyte, and inserted in the trough two 
electrodes very nearly fitting the cross section. These 
electrodes could be set at different measured distances 
apart. They were coated on the further side with non- 
conducting substance, so that the current could flow between 
the opposed sides only. In this way he secured that the 
stream lines in the neighbourhood of the electrodes should 
depend as little as possible on the distance between them. 
This trough was inserted in the battery circuit along with 
a tangent galvanometer: then the distance between the 
plates was decreased, and a metallic resistance R inserted 
in the circuit, so as to bring the current to the same 
strength as before. The current being the same in both 
cases, it is assumed that the polarization in both is the same, 
in which case the resistance of a length of the electrolyte 
equal to the difference of the distances between the elec- 
trodes in the two cases is equal to E. Knowing the section 
of the trough, we might calculate from E the specific resis- 
tance of the electrolyte. If the values arrived at he the 
same when deduced from different lengths of the electrolyte, 
and for different strengths of current, it may be concluded 
that Ohm’s law applies. The application of this method 
requires the passage of a permanent currout, in consequence 
of which the ions appear at the electrodes, and the solution 
in the neighbourhood becomes altered; so that it is difficult 
to make certain that the polarization is exactly the same in 
the two cases, and that no resistance of transition is gene- 
rated. Matters may be mended a little by passing the 
current for the same time in both cases ; bub this is scarcely 
a satisfactory remedy. Still valuable results were obtained 
with this method by Horsford and Wiedemann; the latter, 
in applying it to silver and copper solutions used electrodes 
of silver and copper respectively, whereby the polarization 
to be eliminated was very much reduced. 

Taking advantage of the discovery of Matteucci and Du 
Bois Eeymond,® that carefully amalgamated zinc electrodes 
in a solution of zinc sulplmte are not polarizable, 

Beetz ^ determined, by means of Wheatstone’s bridge, the 
resistance of various solutions of this electrolyte. 

The liquid was inclosed in a cylindrical tube, 29 ‘1 cm. long, with 
a mean section of 1*4051 sq. cm Amalgamated zmo plates were 

S I to the ends of the tube, and fastened on by indm-mbber 
The ends were then inserted tightly into openings in the 
sides of two bottles which were filled with the solution (the same as 
that contained in the tube). The thick electrodes leading to the 
toes, and the backs of the zinc discs themselves, were lacquered, to 
insulate them from the liquid in the bottles. The whole apparatus 
was immersed in a trough of water, which could be heated to any i 
desired temperature. 

In the course of his experiments Beetz demonstrated the absence 
of polarization when amalgamated zinc electrodes are used, and 
eliminated the transition resistance by boilmg the deotrodes in zinc 
sulphate, and transferring them to the ends of the tube witiiout 
exposure to the air 

Beetz farther proposed to find the spedfio conductivity of other 
electrolytes in terms of that of zinc sulphate, by experimenting on 

J I'ogg. Am., 1847. » Momisber. tier Btrl. Ahad., 1869. 

® Patry, Pogg. Am., cxxxvi , 1869. ^ Pogg. Ann., cxviL, 1863. 


closed ciTcmts consisting entirely of the dectrolyte to be examined. 
He tried damping experiments for this purpose, but the effects to be 
observed turned out too small for accurate observation. 


Paalzow® inclosed the electrolyte to be examined in a Paalzow 
siphon, the two ends of w'hich dipped into vessels of porous 
clay also filled with the electrolyte. The clay vessels were 
immersed m beakers filled with zinc sulphate, at the 
bottoms of which were placed large amalgamated zinc discs, 
which formed the electrodes. The only polarization or 
transition resistance to be feared is that at the boundary 
of the two liquids, and this is very small. ^Vhat little 
remained was eliminated, as in Horsford’s method, by 
taking differences. 

The resistance of the whole arrangement was measured by means 
of 'Wheatstone’s bridge, and tlien the siphon was replaced by a 
shorter one filled with the same liquid. It E,, Ej be the resistances 
found in the two cases, E^-Eg is obviously the resistance of a 
length of the electrolyte equal to the diffoieucc betu'cen the lengths 
of the siphon s If E,', Ej^be similar values obtained when the elec- 
trolyte is replaced by mercury, then the specific lesistance of the 
electrolyte is ■g"V^V> mercury being taken as unity. 


The most important of all the recent researches on the KoM- 
application of Ohm’s law to electrolytes are those of F. 
Kohlrausch and Nippoldt. In order to avoid the effects ^ 
of polarization, they used the alternating currents of an 
electromagnetic machine. Those currents varied veryductor. 
nearly as the sine of the angle of rotation, and could be 
sent in rapid succession through the electrolyte. The 
whole quantity of electricity that passes in the first part of 
any alternation is exactly equal and opposite to that 
wMch passes in the second ; hence equal quantities of the 
two ions (say H and 0) will be separated at each elec- 
trode. If the Eg and 0 combine to form w'aler, it is 
obvioos that, on the whole, there will bo no resultant elec- 
tromotive force of polarization either -way; and if they 
coexist side by side without combining, there will still be 
no resultant electromotive force, provided tho electrodes Im 
exactly similar. There are two advantages in this method. 

There is no evolution of gas or other ion, and consequently 
no alteration of the solution and electrode, such as goes on 
with a constant current We have, besides, another groat 
advantage, which is denied® us with constant currents, — 

VIZ., that by increasing the size of tho electrode, wo can 
diminish the effects of polarization. 

The whole amount of eleetiicity which passes in each indurtion 
cunxoit IS the same, and consequently the whole amount of ion 
deposited on the electrode is the same ; hence, if wo incrca-se tlie 
surface of the electi’ode, the density of tho deposit is (Iccivnscil in 
an inveree ratio. How, the lesearclies of Kohlrauscli and Nippoldt 
have shown^ thal^ within certain limits, the electromotive force is 
proportional to the surface density of the deposit Ilenco, by 
sufficiently increasing the surface of the electrodes, the polanziitiou 
may be made as small as we ple.ase. 

In the earlier expenments platinum electrodes, having n surfiieu 
of 1 08 cm. were used, and it was found that each induction cur- 
rent of the magneto-electnc machme deposited on each Mpiarc 
millimetre of the positive dectrode o^lyiXBopoo ®*™* 

It was therefore expected that the polarization would be iii.wn.silde, 
and that the electiolyte would behave like a metallic resistanee. 

The magneto-electnc machine and tho electrolyte were connected 
up with an electrodynamometer, and it was found that the defli'c- 
tion of the suspended coil of the olectrodynauiometer was scavcely 
sensible when the machine made 10 revolutioii.s per second, 
although it was 15 scale divisions when tho electrolyte was rppluml 
hy 70 Siemens units. On the other hand, when the velocity 
reached 77 revolutions per second, the deflection was much greater 
with the electrolyte than with 70 Siemens units. It was found, 
however, that when the surface of tlie electrodes wiis inereased to 
29 em.^ a metallic resistance could ho found, which gave tiio aunia 
deflection (within eiTors of observation) as tho electrolyte for 
speeds varying from 4 8 to 76*9 revolutions per second. 

* Pogg. Ann., cxxxvi., 1869. 

® The advantage gained even with constant currents by increasing 
the size of tiie electrodes is, however, appreciable (see below, p. 88). 

S' Am., 1873, and “ Jubelbd,,” 1874. 
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The above results seem to compel us to one or other of 
two conclusions, — either that Ohm’s law does not apply to 
rapidly alternating currents, where the maximum of polar- 
ization 13 not reached, or else that the electromotive force 
of exceedingly small deposits of the ions must be very 
considerable. The fact that, under certain conditions, the 
electrolyte is apparently a better, and under others, appa- 
rently a worse conductor than a certain metal wire, seems 
at first sight rather to point to the former conclusion. On 
the other hand, the result with the 29 cm. electrodes, is a 
direct verification of Ohm’s law. Kohlrausch, therefore, 
adopted the latter conclusion, and justified his doing so 
by special researches on the electromotive force of srrmll 
gas deposits. He showed that, with the currents he used, 
the electromotive force is proportional to the surface density 
of the deposit, and estimated that the products of decom- 
position of mg. of w'ater per square metre would gene- 
rate an electromotive force equal to that of a Daniell’s 
cell. It is of the greatest importance to remark that the 
pularization effects, from which this result is deduced, must 
have arisen and disappeared in some cases in much less 
than of 0 , second. The anomalous behaviour of the 
electrolyte with small electrodes is explained by Kohlrausch 
by taking into account the self-induction of the circuit. 

A little consiilertition will show that the electromotive force due 
to this cause always opposes the electromotive force of polarization, 
wliculhc ciuu'ut sticngth is a simiile harmonic function of the 
time. Let t ilonoto the ouriont strength, reckoned positive m a 
given diiecUou, then, accoiding to Kohlrauscli’a law, the olectro- 

inotivc force of polai'ization at time t is idt, where is the 

cli'ctroinotivo force genoratod by the passage of a unit of electricity; 
its value depends ou the electrolyte and on the electrode being, easiei is 
jHtribiiSf nearly inversely proportional to the surface of the latter. 
Let 'll be the uuniber of revolutions of the machine per second, and 

let 2T=-i ; then we may rcpTesciit the electromotive force of the 
imidiino at time t by --sin— and the elcctromotivo force 

T T 

„di 

'^dt’ 

liiltiT being the coeillcieut of self-induction of the circuit (see 
Klectvoinagnetism, p.76). If v> bo the whole resistance of the 
cnciiit, wo may write 

- sin -t - 

TTdt 
or 

Neglecting disturlianccs that die awny very soon after starting the 
machine, we got for tlio valiio of i, 

- sin -i 

is; — f -■ , 

rtlii'iij the Qiigin of time lias been thrown hack by 
T, 1 / T IT "I 

Jtan ‘ilri-t-)- 

The dofloction a of the dynamometer is proportional to ~ 

Aw* 

- 2im2 J . 
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and limy be written 




Kohlrausch found that this formula completely accounted 
for all the peculiarities iu the behaviour of the electrolyte 
(for the numerical verifications see the papers quoted). 
We see that the deflection is increased or diminished by 
the insertion of the electrolyte, according as n is greater 

or less than and, if insertion of 

the electrolyte makes no difference. Again, if « = 


the deflection will be the same as if there were "no extra 
current and no polarization. So that, for any given 
electromagnetic machine, working at any given speed, a 
certain electrolytic arrangement can be found, which will 
exactly eliminate the effect of self-induction, and thereby 
render the efficiency of the machi ne a maYiTmiTn jg 
obvious too that, with a given electrolytic cell, the deflec- 
tion reaches a maximum when 


2irVp2— ^ 

this maximum was actually observed by Kohlrausch (^.c.). 

Having due regard to these circumstancea, Kohlrausch 
and Nippoldt found that Ohm’s law was applicable to 
their alternating currents, for electromotive forces varying 
from over ^ to under of a Grove’s cell. By using the 
constant current of an iron-copper thermo-electric pair, 
they found Ohm’s law applicable to zinc sulphate with 
amalgamated zinc electrodes, when the electromotive force 
was reduced to of a Grove’s cell. 

It is important to remark that the fact that the electro- 
lyte behaves like a metallic conductor through a consider- 
able range of velocities of the sine inductor, is not a 
conclusive proof that the last trace of polarization has 
been ehminated. 

In fact, let x be the resistance of tbe electrolyte, W that of the 
rest of the circuit, and w the metallic resistance that gives the same 
electrodynamometer deflection for n revolutions of the inductor per 
second, then the above formula gives 






iW+x+u 

since wc supposo as very nearly — w. If now^ be reduced to a very 
small value, it may happen, especially for tolerably high speeds, 

that IS very small compared with pQ, in which case x-w will 

be independent of » through a considerable range of speed, and the 
olectrol 3 rte wffl be replaceable by a wire whose resistance is less than 
the r^ resistance of the electrolyte by a small constant q_uantity. 

The earlier resultB of Kohlrausch and Nippoldt for 
Bulphuric acid, in which they used 29 cm. electrodes, were 
affected with an error due to this cause, amounting to 
about 4 per cent. In the later experiments of Kohlrausch 
and Grotrian,! this error was finally eliminated by “ pla- 
tinizing” the platinum electrodes. Kohlrausch had found 
t ha t , willi “ platiuized” electrodes of only 1 sq. cm. sur- 
face, the polarization of the currents of his sine-inductor 
was inseusible ; he therefore concluded that, with 25 sq. 
cm. platinized electrodes, the residual polarization would 
be finally eliminated. To make quite certain, he instituted 
three tests, which were carried out on the method used in 
all the later experiments on this subject.® 

The Wheatstone’s bridge arrangement was adopted. Fig. 26 
gives a scheme of the 
orraugemeut. ThefLoid 
and a rheostat occupy 
two arms of the bridge, 
tte remaining two con- 
tain each 100 Siemens 
units ; A is the fixed 
and B the suspended 
coil of the electrodynaT 
mometer, and S the 
sine-jnductor. 

In this way, (1) 
the resistance of a 
receiver with 25 cm. 



Kg. 26. 


platinized electrodes was found, when filled first with 
TT^ao^ of mfl-xiTniiru conductivity, and secondly, with Nad, 
the driving weight of the inductor being varied, so as to 
give speeds of 10 to 100 revolutions. The results, reduced 


^ Pouff. A jwi., chv., 1876. - . 

* Kohlrausdi and Grotrian, P<W- ^8^6 ; KoMTauscih, 
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to a common temperaturej wore, for tlie HgSO^, 141-73, 

141-64, 141-62, 141-53, 141-55, and, for the NaCl, 

366-27, 366-23, 366'25, 366*21 Siemens units, with the 
driving weights 5, 7 *5, 10, 15, 20 kgr. respectively. (2) The 
resistance of a solution of zinc sulphate was found, first, in 
Beetz’s manner with constant current and amalgamated 
zinc electrodes; secondly, using alternating currents and 
the same electrodes as before; thirdly, with alternating 
currents and the platinized electrodes; the three results 
reduced to a common temperature gave 537-49, 637-41, 
537-20. The greatest divergence from the mean might 
hp,ve been caused by an error of ^ degree in the 
temperature measurement. The agreement may therefore 
be pronounced complete. We think that it must be con- 
ceded that the experimental methods just described have 
solved in a satisfactory manner the problems involved in 
the determination of electrolytic resistance. We have 
dwelt on them so long partly becanse nearly all the in- 
formation on the subject we possess hq,s been obtained by 
their means, and partly because they present points of 
great theoretical interest. 

Another method has been employed by Ewing and Maegregor.® 
The electrolyte was inclosed in n narrow tube with wide enifi, m 
■which were set platinum electrodes. Tb's arrangement was inserted 
in a 'Wheatstone's bridge, and its resistance measured in the usual 
way. The piecautions against polarization consisted m operating 
with Qunents of very short duration, sent thiough the hiidge by 
means of a “rocker” worked by hand ; the resistances in the aims 
of the bridge were also made large, in order to reduce the rate of 
polarization as much as possible; another essential feature of the 
method is the use of a “ dead beat” galvanometer with a mirror of 
very small moment of inertia. The paper of Ewing and Maegr^or 
has formed the subject of a someivhat bitter cntioism by Beetz,® to 
which Maegregor has replied.'* . 

Battery B,emtance,—li the electromotive force and in- 
ternal resistance of a battery in action were the same, 
whatever the external resistance, there would be no diflS- 
cnlty in finding the internal resistance by Ohm’s method. 
We have simply to give two different values to the external 
resistance, and measure the current in the two casesi The 
electromotive force does not appear in the ratio of fie two 
current measures; hence, knowing this ratio, we can find the 
internal resistance. Or we may use an electrometer, and 
measure the difference of potentials between the two poles 
of the battery, first, when the external resistance is infimte, 
secondly, when the external resistance is E. Then, if r be 
the internal resistance, the ratio of tlie first electrometer 

reading to the second is by Ohm’s law; lienee r 
can be found. 

Unfortunately, however, the electromotive force of a 
battery is mt independent of the external resistance. In 
general, when a battery is circuited through a small resis- 
tance, its electromotive force is much smaller than when 
the external resistance is very great. This arises from 
the polarization set up by the passage through the battery 
of its own current, and possibly in some degree from other 
causes as well. There is also reason to believe that the 
internal resistance of the battery is a function of the cur- 
rent. This being so, it is clear that a theoretically satisfac- 
tory determination of battery resistance cannot be arrived 
at by such methods as we have described. Since, however, 
the increase of the electromotive force is very slow after 
the external resistance has reached a certain value, and 
since the alteration of the internal resistance takes some 
time, we can get in many cases measurements sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes, A variely of methods 
have been devised with this object, and applied mostly to 
the so-called constant batteries. It must be remembered, 
however, that th ere is something indefinite in the term in- 

* BTo obsemtion made for NaCl in the first case. 


ternal resistance, unless the circumstances be given under 
which it is found. In the method of Yon Waltenhofen, 
the battery is “ compensated ” by another battery so ar- 
ranged that no current passes through it ; and then this 
arrangement is slightly altered, so that a very small current 
passes through the battery. This amounts to finding the 
mtemal resistance for very small currents. The method 
of Beetz also involves the principle of compensation; 
two batteries are used, but the one whose resistance is to 
be found is compensator and not compensated. The circuit 
of the compensator is joined for au instant, and then the 
compensated battery is thrown in. The assumption in the 
method is that the electromotive force is the same in 
the first instant whether the battery is closed through a 
resistance E or a resistance E'. The results seem to justify 
the assumption, and to establish the practical value of the 
method ; but there are clearly limits to its application whicli 
it would not be very easy to define. Beetz himself shows 
that the electromotive force of a battery is greater when it 
is compensated than when it is compensating. A similar 
objection may be urged against the method of Siemens, 
which again gives good results when properly used. We 
refer the reader interested in this matter to the sources of 
information already quoted (see Historical Sketch), and 
content ourselves with an account of Mance’s method, which, Manoe's 
although subject to the same objection as all the others, is uiethod, 
very convenient for rough purposes, aud is much employed 
iu this country. 

Let A, B, 0, D he four resistances arranged in circuit, B being tlio 
battery whose resistance is lequired. Insert a galvanometer between 

ijb and and a circuit wluob can be closed and opened by means 

of a key between ih and ]^. We thus Im'VD an ordinary Wboat- 
stone’s bridge, ■with a key ip place of a battery, and a battery in 
place of the ordinary resistance to be measnred. Owing to the pre- 
sence of Ihe battery, tbeie ■will bo a cuiTcnt through tlie galvano- 
meter, which will deflect the needle ; this deflection is compensated 
by means of a magnet, and the needle brought back to zero. Then 
the resistances A, 0, D are ananged so that the galmnometp' %a mt 
affected whm the key circuit is opened or closed; when this is so tlio 
key and galvanometer circuits aie conjugate, and wo have AC - BD 
= 0, from which wo can find B, since A, C, D ai e known. In jirnctioi*, 
however, it is impossilde in the great majority of cases to iulftl the 
direction printed in italics. Suppose for a luoinont wo had a rraiigetl 
the resistances so that AC - BD is very nearly but not quite zero, and 
suppose we close the key circuit, which had been foniieily open, 
then, since this is not conjugate to the batteiy circuit, the external 
resistance opposing the battoy is reduced; hence its electromotive 
force falls, the current through the galvanometer is altered, and the 
defl.ection of the needle altera. At the same time there is a cuireiit 
owing to the fact that AC - BD is not exactly zero. These two cflects 
may either conspiie or oppose each other. No data, so fai* .as we 
know, have been obtained which would enable us to tell how quickly 
■Biis fall in the electromotive force of any given battery comos on. 

In practice we see a sudden jerk of the galvanometer, and then a 
slow swing. The former is due to the deviation of the briilge from 
baipce, and the latter to the alteration of the electromotive force. 

It is easy to decide winch is which, for the direction of tlio former 
can he changed by making AC - BD positive or negative, while the 
direction of the latter is not affected in this "way. This disturbing 
effect IS very great with one-lluid batteries ; it would, for instance, 
be a hopeless undertaking to measure in this ■way the resistance of a 
cell of Smee while sending a large current. The effecl is not so 

S t with a Darnell’s cell, and can be reduced ad lihitum, by intro- 
ng metallic resistance into the battery circuit The effect 
havmg been thus reduced ■within reasonable Emits, we operate thus: 
—Arrange the bndge until the deflection owing to devialiou from 
■balance, is ojiposite to that due to the change in the electromotivo 
force; then, by gradual acUustment, work down the initial jerk to 
nothing, BO that the needle appears to start off oii its slow swing 
without any perceptible struggle. When this state of matters is 
reached, there is a balance, and B=>~, Then subtracting froinB 

the resistance put into the battery circuit, wo get the resistance of 
the batteiy. Of course this does not solve the problem of finding the 
resistance of any battery sepding any current ; but wo believe that 
as much can be done in this way as in any other. Various modifi- 
cations of Mance’s method have lately been proposed, but their 
jsraeHeal advantages over the original method nave scarcely efi yet 
been established. 
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On Besistance in General. 

We ]iav0 drawn no distinction between statical and 
dynamical electricity in our application of Qbm’s law, and 
no such essential distinction bas ever been proved to exist. 
In proportion as a body is a good conductor for galvanic 
electricity, it is a bad insulator for statical electricity. In 
Order of general, however, bodies which are good enough insulators 
condno- to retain a charge of statical electricity are so bad conduc- 
tinty. tors that it is with difficulty that we can compare their 
conductivities by means of the voltaic current. On the 
other hand, it is difficult by means of statical electricity 
to compare satisfactorily the couductivitie.s of very good 
conductors. Determinations of the last-mentioned kmd 
have, however, been made by Rioss {vide infra , — ^Heating 
Effects), and the results agree with those obtamed by 
other methods. The insulating power of a substance 
depends practically to a great extent on the nature of its 
surface. The dissipation of statical electneity by insu- 
lating supports is due, iu most cases, almost entirely 
to the conducting power of a thin surface layer of mois- 
ture condensed from the atmosphere, or of some product 
of chemical decomposition caused by exposure to the 
air, or of dust or other foreign matter accidentally de- 
posited. As far as high specific resistance is concerned, 
parajffin, shellac, ebonite, and glass at ordinary tempera- 
tures would all be about equally good insulators ; but in 
practice they stand iu the order in which we have named 
them. Paraffin and shellac surpass the other two in their 
power of preserving for a long time a clean dry surface j 
ebonite is very good for a time, but ultimately its surfaco 
becomes covered with a layer of sulphuric acid, arising from 
the decomposition of the matenal; glass, again, is very 
hygroscopic, altliougli white flint glass, when kept dry by 
artificial means, is said to be one of the best insulators known. 
Metals, Highest iu the order of condiiotivity stand tie ipetals 
and their alloys. In this class of bodies t^e passage of the 
electric current is unattended by chemical deconiposition, 
and the conductivity decreases as the temperature increasea 
Along with the metals may be ranked a few other bodies, 
which have anomalous conductivity, bnfc are not decomposed; 
such as graphite, red phosphorus, chloride and qxifie of 
lead under the melting-point, various sulphides and splepides, 
tellurium, and selenium. In the great majority of the 
bodies included in this supplementary class the conduc- 
tivity increases with the temperature ; the last two present 
several anomalies, to which we ^all refer farther on. 

Electro- A second class of bodies is formed by those which are 
lytea. decomposed hy electric current. The specific conduc- 
tivity of these is much lower than that of flie met4s> cpd 
it increase’s when the temperature is raised. To this cj^s 
belpng, when in solntien qr in the melted stqte, most simple 
binary compounds epmpused of equal equivaiepte of two 
elem^te, and cpinppuiids derived from fbes® V “ 
decqmppsifciuu” (see, bpi^eyer, ai*- i . a*8o 

some sulphides vybipli Jiaye an anomalous 

and glass and sqm® in thp 

stafjp, and preceding fusiPU cendnpt as 

electrolytes.' ’ , in j 

Noti-oon. Hifon-cqnductors, on fhe efbor lianfi, arpi—^W 

duetors. vapouTS, whether at ordinary pressures or in what is called 
a vacuum, diamoud, sulphur, amorphous phosphorus, 
amorphous selenium, fluid chlorine, bromine, solid and 
melted iodine, bichloride and biniodide of tin, sulphuric 
anhydride, solid silicic acid, oxide of iron, oxide of tm; 
most compounds that are not binary, that is, do not consist 
of mi equal njimber of equivalents of two cqmponeu't^ f.g., 
inahy brganic componnds — etherip oils, re^ih% 
fibre; caoutchouc; also “binary compounds "iu the solid 
state. To these may be added fmre water, fme h^ro- 


chlorie acid, (fee., which are very bad conductors, if not 
absolute non-conductors. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, it will be inte- 
resting to throw together a few of the general principles 
that have been arrived at, and to give a few numerical 
results, which will convey to the reader an idea of the posi- 
tion of the difiTerent classes of bodies in the scale of con- 
ducting power. For farther details we refer to Wiede- 
mann’s Galvanimus, 

iletah —Cl.) It was remaried by Poibes that the order of coo- Specific 
duetivity is the same for electndty as for heat. The measurements resist- 
of 'Wiedemann and Eianz have established that the ratio of the ance and 
conductivities for heat and for electricity is very nearly constant, tempera- 
not only for pure metals, but also for alloys. (See ■Wiedemann's, turn oo- 
Galvammus, bd. i. § 104 ) efficient 

(2.) The conductivity of the pure metals decreases as the tern- ofmstals. 
peinture nses from 0° to 100“ C,, tlie rate of decrease becoming 
smaller towards the upper limit. Matthiessen expresses the con- 
ductivity by the formula where Jcf, denotes the 

conductivity at 0“ C., 0 tlie temporatuie, and o and j 8 constants. 

He found that a and jS had nearly the same value for all pure 
metals m the sdid state, with the exception of thallium and 
non, and gives as the mean values for puie metals o=0‘00876470, 

|3= O' 0000083402. The values for iron are a=0 0051182, 
i8-0 000012916 , for mercury, o- '0007443, ^=0' 0000008208. 
Although there can be no doubt about the general agreement in 
the formul® for the different pure metals, yet the actual formula 
amved at is purely empirical and must be used only between 0 “ 
and 100 “ 0 . If we carried its application beyond, it would give a 
minimum conductivity for pure metals about 300^ 0. The direct 
experiments of Muller and Siemens give no indication of such a 
minimum. The latter represents the results of his experiments 
(extending in some coses as far as 1000 “ 0 .) by means of the for- 
mula r=aV'T-H) 0 T- 7 , wher^ r is the specific resistance, T the at- 
solute temperature, 0 , jS, 7 constants. Belying on a formula dSt 
this kind for platmum, Siemens las [constructed a pyrometer for 
determining tne temperature of fumooes by means of resistance 
measurements. 

(3 ) As we have seen, the specific resistance of pure metals goes 
on increasing continuously as the temperature rises. At the melt- 
ing-point there IS a sudden rise in the resistance, and after that the 
resistance goes on increasing with a smaller temperature coefficient 
than brfore. This is in accordance with the fact, that hpth the 
specific conduclavity and temperature coefficient pf metcury are 
smiffier than tlipse of tfie other metals in the solid state.^ Bismuth 
apd antimony are exceptions to this rule, in that there is a sudden 
decrease of resistance at the melting-point. Aeoprding to the re- 
sults of L de la Kive, the resislance of metals in general is about 
doubled in passing the melting-point. We should therefore expect 
tlie specific conductivity of frozen merpury to be about 3*31, that of 
silver beiug IQO. 

Alloys.— (1.) Matthiessen found that the metals could fie divided Alloys, 
into two classes, according to the conducting properties pf their 
allpyei 

a. Lead, Tin, Cadmium, and Zinc. 
j 3 . Most of the other meials—Bismutb, Antimpny, plati- 
num, Palladium, Iron, Aluminium, Sodium, Qold, 

Copper, Silver. 

Let V, if be the volumes, s, s' the spefsifio gravities, h, If the cou- 
ducjiviiies of the two components of any alloy | and let 
and be called the me^ specific gravity, end jfpenn 

conductiviU of the aUpy, Then alloys of any ope mejal pf «> 
wit^ any oiffier of tlje ^e class, have very neai'ly the mean ^pific 


ductivily always less t|ian thp mean. If a pipt^ ft is ajlpyed jwte 
a copsi^rehle percentage of the qonduotivity is nol: ipuch ^tered, 
hgt if u mptai i? be alloyed with even a very small gpfntite ji, 
the conductivity is greatly reduced. 

Alloys of the metals j 8 among themselves have m general a con- 
ductiviW much inferior to that of either component The con- 
ductivity remains constant through a considerable ran^ of per- 
cents^, but nses very quioldy as the percentage of eitiier metal 
approaches 100. This property is very marked in an aUoj of 

f old and alver. Matthiessen recommended an alloy of two pa^ 
y weight of gold to one of sUver for the repfpluotipn of tte 
stodard of resistance. The resistance of sum to allpy would be 

I formoing laws. A very Mali ^ther eym W(^e 

[ metal raises fie wp^ucti-^ of pierjiniy, but the 
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additioa of larger quantities of the foreign metal lowers the con- 
ductiyity. ■* 

(2.) The formulre for the temperature variation for alloys of the 
metals a among themselves agree very closely with the mean for- 
mulfe calculated from the volume percentages. 

If P denotes the fraction of itself hy which the_conductivity at 0“ 
exceeds that at 100° for an average pure metal (P=0 •29307), and P 
the same fraction, observed in the case of any alloy for which the 
observed andjnean or calculated conductivities at 0“ and 100° are 
^^ 00 , and then, according to Matthiessen, the following 

relation holds for alloys of metals a among themselves, and metals 
0 among themselves;— 

P: P 

or, which is the same thing, Ro, &c_^, denoting resistances, 

Ejoo ~ Hfl “ ^100 “ ' 

For alloys of a with 0, the observed value of P is in general greater 
than that calculated by this formulse. 

0(/ier Physical Condilions affecting the Resistance of Solid Bodies. 
— Besides temperature, a variety of other circumstances affect the 
specific resistance of metals. As a general rule, metals are worse 
conductors in the hard than in the soft state. Tempering steel 
increases its resistance considerably, hut suhsequeut heating and 
gradual cooling reduces the resistance again. The resistance of a 
wire stretched by a weight is increased more than can be accounted 
for by the mere decrease of the section,^ Winding on a bobbin has 
tlie same effect. The finer a metal is drawn into wire, the greater 
is its specific resistance in the case of iron, the smaller in the ease 
of copper. Magnetization has also in certain cases been found to 
affect tlie resistance. These effects were studied by Sir William 
Thomson ; the results of his researchas are given in his Bakerian 
Lecture, Phil. Trans., 1856. The experiments are very instructive, 
and many of them well worth repeating now that we have more 
delicate apparatus. The most curious case of alteration of resist- 
ance is that of tellurium and selenium. We have already men- 
tioned that selenium in the amorphous state is a non-conductor. 
After continued heating it passes into the crystalline state and con- 
ducts. Sale found^ that the conductivity of this crystalline form of 
selenium is greatly affected by light, and that, too, differently hy 
light of different colours. Prof. W. 6. Adams^ has lately made a 
series of experiments on the subject, and concludes that there is an 
action of light, which varies as the square root of the illuminating 


power, and is distinct from any heating effect. Pie found the resis- 
of Selenium in one case diminished by a fifth when it was 

S od to the light of a certain paraffrn lamp ; tlie change in 
ium under similar circumstances was ^^uth. He found that 
the passage of a strong current through selenium sets up a kind of 
polarization, which opposes a current in the same direction as that 
which produced it, and aids a current in the opposite direction. 

This led him to suspect that the action of light might of itself start 
a current in the seleniitm, and he found that under certain circum- 
stances this is the case. 

Fiwids.— The verification by the experiments of Kolilrausch and Speclfii 
Hippoldt of Ohm’s law for electrolytes, through a wide range of resist- 
electromotive force, has gi'eatly increased the interest of all data anoe a: 
relating to the resistance of this class of conductors. We have no temper 
difficulty in working with electi’olytes whose composition andphysi- ture cc 
cal state is perfectly definite, a thing next to impossible in the case efficien 
of solids. Hence the resistance of an electrolyte has, far beyond the of elee 
resistance of a solid metal, a value as datum for physical specula- I'olytes 
tions concerning the ultimate properties of matter, which underlie 
Ohm’s law. We refer the reader to Wiedemaim’s Galvanismusiot an 
account of the earlier results in this department of Pouillet, Hankel, 
Becquerel, Horsford, Wiedemann, Becker, Lenz, and Savveljew. Wo 
recommend to his notice particularly the careful experiments of 
Beetz on zinc sulphate (his temperature determinations are the most 
extensive of the kind), also the researches of Paalzow, who examined 
the conductivity of various mixtures of two solutions, the conduc- 
tivities of which had been separately determined. He finds that if 
R and E' he the resistances of the components, the resistance of the 

mixture is not so that the current is not divided between 

the liquids as if they were metals in multiple arc ; nor is it the mean 
of E and E', hut it lies nearer the smaller of the two, A similar 
result was arrived at hy Ewing and Macgi'egor.^ 

Eohlrausch and Grotoan® have made the most recent as well as 
the most extensive investigations ; and we shall best describe the 
present state of scientific knowledge on this subject by giving an 
analysis of their results and conclusions. Their experiments deal 
with the chlorides of the metals of the alkalies and alkaline eartlis. 
Kohlrausch has also examined a number of the commoner acids. 

For convenience we have transcribed the diagi-ain given by Kohl- 
rausch, which embodies certain of the results omained hy himself aiul 
Grotrian. Fig. 1 of the diagram gives the conductivities ® (Aja) at 



Diagram illustrating Electrical Conductivity. 


18° 0. ; the ordinates represent x 10®, except for acetic and tar- 
taric acid, where they represent Ajg x 10^ and Ajg x 10® respectively, 
the abscissae represent percentages by weight in the solution of 
HOI, RH^Cl, &c. In fig. 2 the values of the temperature 

1 For recent experiments on this subject see Proc. P. S., Dee. 1876, 
and June 1877. Authorities for some of the other facts stated will be 
found in Wiedemann, i. § 207, 

^ Pwe. R. S,, 1873. ® Proc. R. S., vols. xxiii. xxiv. xxv, j 


coefficient for 18° C. are given by the ordinates, the abscissie 

being percentages as before, For convenience of drawing the coeffi- 
cient of acetic acid is decreased hy O'Ol. 

The curves which appear in the diagram include all the distinct 
varieties ; and it will be seen that in all cases the conductivity varies 

® Trans. R.S.E., 1873. ® Pogg. Ann., cliv., 1875, and clix., 1873. 
® Mercury is the standard. 





continuously mtli the concentration, an approach, to zero for infinitdy 
weak solutions being indicated in all cases. The chlorides may be 
divided into two classes. (1.) CaCh and MgCla reach mazimum 
conductivities 1968 x 10-®, 1310 x 10“®, at 18° C. for percentages 24 
and 19 '8 respectively, in each case short of saturation Li(3 pro- 
bably does the same, and hfaCl appears to reach a maximum betw^n 
23 '9 p c. and its saturation percentage 26-6. (2.) KCl, 

SrClj, and BaClj mcrease m conducting power up to the point of 
saturation. 

Taking the best conducting solutions, the order of conductivities 
is NHA KCl, J^aCl, LiCl, CaClj, SrCh, BaClj, Mgd,, the 
alkaline chlondes heading the list A 25 p.c. solution of NH4CI is 
in fact half as good a conductor as the best acid solution known. 

It was found that, if tbo conductivity for small percentages be 
represented by t - Kp\ so that k may he called the specif cm- 
duchvity %n watery sohitions, then k vanes inversely as the specific 
gravity, that is, directly as the “ specific volume.” 

The temperature coefficients for the chlondes are very nearly in- 
dependent of the temperature. There is a slight inciease for higher 
temperatures, which is most marked in the case of highly concen- 
trated and viscous solutions of CaClj, MgClj, 

For weak solutions the coefficients are sdl very neaily equal ; at 
18“ 0. the extreme value for 6 p c. solutions lies between ^ (for 
LiCl) and uV (^or FTHiCl). There is a tendency, as seen by the 
curves, to a value or *022 for very weak solutons. It wiU he 
noticed (see table below) that this coefficient is much larger than 
•0039, which is about tlie corresponding number for a pure metal. 

When the percentage is increased from five upwards, the tem- 
peratuie coefficient for 18“ 0. decreases at first for all the clfiorides , 
it reaches a minimum for NaCl, CaClg, MgClg, which belong to 
class (1) ; but there is no minimum for KOI, NH4CI, BaClg, which 
belong to class (2), and have no maximum conductivity. 

The acids investigated were nitric, hydrochloiic, sulphuric, phos- 
phoric, oxalic, taitaric, and acetic. In every case, except that of 
oxalic acid, a maximum conductivity was obtained. The order in 
which we have named the acids is that of the conduct! vily of the 
best conducting solutions at 18“ 0. ; for the first three we have 
respectively ^:i8l0®=7830, 7174, 6914, the corresponding percen- 
tages being 29*7, 18*3, 30*4, so that the maxima are very nearly 

S ial, and the maximum percentages not far apart The curve for 
phurio acid is exceedingly remaikable. Between 0 and 100 p.o. 
of HaSO^, it shows two maxima. The first minimum occurs at 
the percentage correspondmg to the hydi*ate HjSO^-f-HoO. The 
conductivity corresponding to HaSO^ is also a minimum;, for when 
SOs is added, causing supersatm’ation, the conductivity again^ in- 
creases, there must therefore be at least one more maximum, since 
melted SO, is a non-conductor. There is no peculiarity in the curve 
corresponding to the hydrate SHjO-t-HaSO^, which is distmguii^ed 
from HJO + H2SO4 in not being orystaUizable. A striking simi- 
larity in the case of sulphuric and acetic acid is remarked between 
the curves of resistance and of soMificalAm wherever 

the latter is high, the former is so also ; there is a maximum in both 
cases for HjO-t-HjSO* and for HpS04, and a minimum in both 
cases neat 92’5 p.c.; the other mmimado not agree s>o well. 

A remarkable relation is given, which appears to connect the 
resistance of the monobasic acids HOI, HBr, HI, and HNOg. If 
any percentage bo multiplied by the specific gravity of the solution, 
and divided bythe molecular weight of ^e acxd,the result is thenum- 
ber of molecules («) in unit of volume of the solution. Ou forming 
a table of resistances with n for argument, it was found that for 
solutions with the same n, whether of HCl, HBr, HI, 01 HHOj, 
the conductivity is the same. ^ This appears very clearly from the 
dotted curve in fig. 3 of the diagram, calculated from the different 
acids, the regularity of the curve, and in parts the coincidences, 
ace very mariced. This result may be stated thus ; — In solvt'ums 
coniainvng an equal number of molemles, whether of HHOg, HCl, 
HBr, or HI, the components of electrolysis mder egpud electromiim 
forces pass in opposUe directions with equal relative velociUes. ^ 

The temperature coefficients for the four monobasic acids are nearly 
equal, ana nearly independent of the concentration. The same 
increase of temperature coefficient with increase of concentration 
as was noticed in the case of viscous chloride solutions OTpeais also 
in the viscous acid solutions of phosphoric, tartaric, and sulphuric 
acid. It is also found that where the conductivity is a minimum, 
the temperature ooeffioirait is correspondingly great; so that, mth 
faftr AJwring tfiTn pnr«j,tiiTe tbemaxima and minima tend to get smoothed 
out. ’o It appears aJso that the proximity of the maxunafor HjS04, 
HHOg, HCl, becomes more marked as the temperature rises. 

The existence of the maxima in most cases, and of the minima m 
the sulphuric acid curve, led Kohlrausch to sugge^ the pMciple 
that no stable chemical compound in a pure state is a conductor, 
and that mixture of at least two such componnda is ncTOSsaiy for 
conduction. He mentions many instances of this principle, «.gr., 
water, sulphurous add, carbonic acid, acetic acid, melted boracio 

^ A similar law might be stated for the chlorides, but it holds only 
for very weak solutions. 


aad, chromic acid, anhydrous SO3, &c. In a recent paper® he gives 
some very mtexesting results concernmg the conductivity of pure 
water and other bad conductors. The lowest conductivity got 
for water was 71 (Hg»=10^®). This was after careful purifica- 
tion and repeated distillation in glass, and finally m platinum 
vessels After standing under a glass bell jar for 4-8, 20, 78, 
and 1060 hours, the water rose in conductiviiy from 78 to 138, 350, 

850, and 3000 respectively. He calculates that, if pure water were 
anon-conductor, tiie presence of O'l mgr. per htre of HCl would be 
sufficient to account for the observed conductivity. He also found 
conductivities for SnCh (<) 200, alcohol (commercial distilled) 30, 
acetic acid (glacial melted) 4, ether (<) "8. Among recent leseaiches 
of interest may be mentioned Braun’s attempt® to measure the con- 
ductivity of melted salts, and Grotrian’s* on the relation between the 
viscosity and the electric conductivity of electrolytes. For the 
speoulationaof Kohlrausch, Hankel, Beetz, Wiedemann, and Quincke 
on the ultimate nature of electrol^c resistance, see the papers of 
the first-mentioned, or Wiedemann’s Galvamsmus, Bd. i. § 434 sqq. 

Gases. — ^We aie not aware that any experiments have hitheito Gases, 
established that any gas or vapour at ordinary temperature and 
pressure is a conductor. Boltzmann® has amved at the negative 
result that aii at ordinary temperatuie and pressure must have a 
specific resistance at least 10®® times that of copper. Sir William 
ifliomsoa has, we believe, arrived at a similar result for steam ; and 
recent experiments by Prof. Maxwell® on air, steam, mercury, 
and sodium vapour (at high temperatures) have led him to a siTmlar 
negative conclusion. It was found, however, that the heated air 
fiom a Bunsen’s burner conducts remarkably weU.'’ The so-called 
umpolar conductivity of flames presents many anomalies, which 
have been examined by various experimenters. For the literature 
see F. Braun, loqq. Ann., 1875. 

It would appear, therefore, that the loss of electricily from in- 
snlatod conductors at moderate potentials, observed by Coulomb 
and Eiess, (»nnot be due to conduction or convection by the air. 
but most arise almost wbolly from the i n sulating supports. War- 
burg, who has experimented much on this 8ub3ect, appears to be 
of the same opinion {mcle Boltzmann, l.e. p 416). Varley has lately 
investigated tiie passage of the current of a large number of Danielles 
cells through a GeisSer's (hydrogen ?) tube. He found that it 
required 323 cells to start the current, but that once it was started 
it could be maintained by 808 cells ; tbe current which flowed was 
proportional to the excess of the number of cells over 804, Thus, 
tor 817—804-HS the current was proportional to 26 for 380 
— 804-1-28 it was proportional to 61- Accordingly, if E, be a con- 
stant^ and E another constant (the resistance of the gas?) we get for 
the electromotive force E, required to send a current I, E=E(, 

■fRI. Eq is analogona to the electromotive force of polarization. 

For farther details about the resistance of dielectrics we refer the 
reader to Maxwell’s JSlectricity and Magnetism, vol. i. § 866 sqq. 

The following table will give an idea of the conducting power of General 
different bodies j r denotes the specific resistance in 0. G. S. units (to table, 
reduce to ohms divide by 10®) ; a is the percentage of itself that r 
increases in the case of meta^ and decreases in the case of elec- 
trolytes per deg. C.; < is the temperature at which r is given. 

t r a 

Silver (annealed) 20“ 1621 -37 

Copper (annealed) 20 1616 *38 

„ (hard drawn 20 1652 — 

Platinum (annealed) ........ 20 9158 

Iron (annealed) 20 9827 

Lead (pressed) 20 19860 *88 

Mercuty (liquid) 20 21170 *04 

German sUver. ...... 20 96190 *07 

HjSO* (max. soln.) 18 TSOxlO® 1-6 

meUsat.) 18 2 66x10® 1-5 

ZnS04 (max. aoln.) 10 26 60x10® 2-8 

HsS04(pure) 18 120-20 x 10® 4 2 

HsO(pure) 18 186x10“ 

Glass 200 227x10“ 

„ 400 785x10“ 

Gutta percha 24 868 x 10*^ 

„ 0 7x10®® 


® The residual conductivity he would attribute to resicLaal imptni- 
ties, or, as m tbe case of H3SO4 and melted salts, to dissodation,wh«iQ- 
by tbe solution becomes m reality a mixture of different compounds. 
—Pogg. Am., cLviii. 1876. » Pogg. Am., div,, 1876. 

* Pogg. Am., dvii., 1876 ; clx, 1877. ' 

5 Pogg. Am., civ., 1876. ® Unpublished results.'* 

7 Herwig {Pogg. Aim, 1874) has recently concluded 3&om some ex- 
periments that Hg vapour does conduct in a certain ^omaloas way. 
His experiments were compheated by the candttotivity of the glass 
tubes coutaiuing the heated vapour ; steps were taken, however, to 
aUTni-nftfa* this. Oaosidexalde doubt hongs over tiie whole subject 
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0% the Passage of Electricity through Iimdatm. 
Disnip- Hitherto we have divided bodies into conductors, through 
electricity passes under the iiiiluouce of any elcetro- 
^ motive force, however small, and non-conductors or iitsulatM's, 

through which electricity will not pass, no matter how great 
the urging force. In practice, however, when the value 
of the electromotive force reaches a certain limit, electricity 
does pass through a non-conductor. A discharge of elec- 
tricity taking place suddenly in this way through a non- 
conductor is called a “ disruptive disehnrge,^^ The power 
of a non-conductor to resist up to a certain limit the passage 
of electricity through it has been called its dielectric 
strength. The dielectric strength of any medium is greater 
the greater the electromotive force it will stand, when 
placed say between two paraUol metal plates arranged in a 
given way, before it is broken through by the disruptive 
discharge. We shall by and by attach a definite quanti- 
tative signification to the term, but the general notion will 
be sufficient for the present. 

Although it may be found when both phenomena have 
been more fully analysed, that conductive and disruptive 
discharge are really two different aspects of one and the 
same phenomenon, yet for the experimenter they are two 
distinct things, which must not be confounded. 

This would be the place to set forth the quantitative rela- 
tions which regulate the electromotive force i-equiredto pro- 
duce disruptive discharge, the quantity of electncity that 
passes under given circumstances, and the dielectric strength 
of different media; in fact, to lay down for disruptive dis- 
charge a law correspondiug to the law of Ohm for metallic 
aud electrolytic conduction. The present state of electrical 
science, however, does not permit us to do this m a satis- 
factory manner. Experiment has not as yet led to a single 
dominant principle, like Ohm’s law, whi^ will account for 
aU the phenomena of disruptive discharge. The best theory 
of the subject is Faraday’s, which will be gone into under 

disruptive discharge in gases.” Observation and experi- 
ment, on the other hand, have been occupied for the most 
part with the various transformations of energy which ac- 
company the disruptive discharge. We prefer, 'therefore, 
to discuss the whole matter under the single head “disrup- 
tive discharge.” 

TEANSJOEMATIOFS OF ENEEGY ACCOMPAIfTING 
TAB ELECTEIC CUERENT. 

Under this head we propose to discuss (to use a word 
of Rankine’s) the energetics of electricity. It may be 
objected that this heading might have been put over a 
good deal of what has gone before, and we shall, for con- 
venience, treat certain matters under it which^ in a strictly 
logical division, would have found a place elsewhere. If 
we had formed a definite conception of what we call elec- 
tricity— had, for instance, assumed that it is a material fluid, 
having inertia like other fluids, then no doubt the energetics 
of the subject could have been much extended. As it is, 
we think that advant^e is to be gained by associating in 
our minds the experimental laws which we are now to 
arrange under the above heading. 

We sh^ consider (1) the heat devebped in metallic and 
electrolytic conduction, and at the junctions in heteroge- 
neous circuits; (2) the mechanical, sound, heat, and parti- 
cularly light effects accompanying disruptive discharge; 
(3) the euergy of magnetized iron and steel, and of electric 
currents in the neighbourhood of the electric current (electro- 
toagnefem); (4) the energy of the electrotonic slate, or 
electrokinetic energy (magneto-electrie induction). In this 
list ought to be included the potential energy of chemical 
separation, which would come under the head of electrolysis. 
At present, however, electrolysis is quite as much a chemi- 


cal as an electrical subject, and it has been found convenient 
to treat it in a separate article (see Electbolysis). Some 
points in connection with it have already beeu touched 
upon, aud a few more will come up in (o), which treats of 
sources of electiomotive force, aud deals with the ques- 
tion, whence comes the energy which is evolved in the 
voltaic circuit ? a question the answer to which is for the 
most part experimental and practical — the only one, m fact, 
that the state of electrical science permits us to give. 

Heating Effects. 

It is easy to show, by a variety of simple experiments, Develop- 
tbat a current of electricity heats a conductor tlirough of 
which it passes. In the case of moderately strong currents “ 

the heat developed is perceptible to the touch ; the wire ^ ' 

may, in the case of very strong currents, be laised to a 
white heat; it may melt, aud even be volatilized. In the 
case of very weak currents, the heating effect may be de- 
monstrated by passing the current through the spiral of a 
delicate Breguct’s thcrmonietor. We find, when wo 
examine the experimental data on the subject, that heating 
effects maybe conveniently divided into two distinct classes. 

In the first of these the fundamental bw is that the de- 
velopment of heat in any part of a linear circuit vaiies as 
the resistance of that part multijilied by the sqiiare of the 
current. In the second class the develojiment of heat 
varies as tiha first pmer of the current. The heating effects 
of the first class are obviously independent of the direction 
of the current, aud are irreversible; and the more we 
examine them the more they appear to correspond to the 
loss of energy by the frictional generation of heat in ordin- 
ary machines. In the language of the dynamical theoiy 
of heat, the part of the euergy of the electric cuiroiit 
which disappears in this way is said to be dissipated. 

The effects of the second class change their sign when the 
direction of the current is changed ; so that, if anywhere 
there was evolution of heat when the current flows iii one 
direction, then, when the current is reversed, there riH be 
absorption of heat to an equal extent. We shall find that 
we^ have great reason to believe that such effects are 
strictly reversible.^ In order to get a satisfactory founda- 
tion for the simple theoretical views ■which we have thus 
indicated, it is essential to be able to separate the two 
ebsses of effects. Now, this is possible to a very great 
extent even in practice. The effects of the first class in- 
crease much more rapidly with the strength of the current 
than those of the second, so that, by sufficiently meteasing 
the current, we can make the effects of the second nlgas 
as small a ftaction of the whole heating effect as we please; 
while, on the other hand, by sufficiently decreasing the 
current, the preponderance of the second class may be 
increased to any desired extent. We shall in what folloViS 
suppose the two classes of effects separated in this way, 

DkcMrge of Statical Electridty . — One of the earliest bleating 
attempts to study the heating effects of the electric dis- 
charge was made by Kinnersley. He constructed 
thermoelectrometer, which consisted of a closed glass ^ ' 
vessel, in which were fixed two metal balls communicating 
with electrodes outside the vessel. The bottom of the 
vessel was filled with a little coloured fluid, ’ft'hich com- 
municated with a tube having a vertical arm rising outside 
the vessel. When a spark passed between the balls, the 
heat developed caused the air to expand aud force the 
liquid into tihe vertical tube, the rise of level in which indi- 
cated the degree of expansion, and, by inference, the amount 
of heat devdoped in the spark. 

Sir Wm, Snow Harris* revived this inslrtiment of Kin* 
nersley's, and improved it by stretching a fine wire between 

* That is, in the thermodynamic sense. 


® PhU. Trans., 1827. 
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the terminals inside the vessel, so that the heat measured 
' was now that evolved in a metallic conductor. 

With this inipioved nistiument hemadeaiiuuiheTof valuable ex- 
periments on the heating of wue.s by the disohaige of a Leyden 
hatteiy, ■whose charge rvas iiioasured by a Lane’s eleetrometer. As- 
suming that the heat developed vanes inversely as the conductivity 
ot the mre (which is not the case), he arranged the metals in a senes 
which agrees with that given later by Eiess, although the numbers 
given do not properly lepresent the conductivities owing to the 
erroneous assumption on which they are deduced. Hams observed 
that the specific conductivity of alfoys is often less than that of 
either nietalj and that a very small admixture of auother metal con- 
siderably reduces the conductivity of pure copper He also arrived 
at the result that the aniouiit of heat developed in a wire vanes as 
the quantity of electricity which passes in the discharge, but seems 
to have concluded that the amount of battery surface used had no 
eil'eot.^ 

Eiess made two very important improvements on the 
thermoeloctrometer by substituting spirals for the straight 
wire of Harri.s, and by inclining the tube containing the 
liquid so as to be nearly horizontal. The sensibility of the 
instrument wms thus greatly increased, Eiess took up the 
whole question of the heating of wires, and investigated it 
thoroughly. 

The actual iustrament which he used is ropireseiitcd in figure 27 
(taken from his licibuwjsdcdrkiM), It consists of a glas,s tube of 



narrorv bore, 16 to 17 inches long, to which is hloivn a glass globe 
3 to 4 inches in diameter. This tube is partially filled with some 
coloured fluid which coniines the air in the globe , a Avide reservoir 
at the other end of the tube allo-ffs the fluid to accumulate without 
sensible cliange of level. The stand of the instrument consists of two 
pieces hinged togetlier, so that the tube can be placed at a small in- 
Hination to the horizon. The rest of the mstramentwiHhe under- 
stood from the figure. Details concerning the manipulation will be 
found in the Tidbiingsekdridtat, Bd. i, § 410. A?lien the fine 
wire is heated by a uurreiit of electricity, the heat developed is 
divided between the wire and the air ; the expansion very quietly 
reaches a maximu-m, and the level of the liquid m the fine tube 
becomes stationary for a moment. If m be the number of scale 
divisions between its original and final positions, we have (see 
Ries,s, Z.C., or Masoarl, t. i. § 325) 

T=«tA(l-b(^y), andII=-wA(C¥+B) .... (1), 

where T denotes the amount by wMch tbe temperature of the wire 
would have risen had no heat left it, and H the whole amount of 
heat developed by the current. 0 and ¥ are the mean specific heat 
and weight of the wire, and A and B constants, which depend on 
the mahft of 'the instrument, and on the initial temperature and 
pressure of the air. 

A very convonient form of tliermoslecfcrometer, called tke 
tkemomUre inscriptmr, has been used by Mascart (ic,). 


1 m, ^ms.i 1 ^ 84 . 


The alterations of pressure are registered automatically on 
a revolving drum, after the manner of the pulse-registering 
instrument of Marey. One advantage of this instrument 
IS that it gives a representation of the course of the tem- 
perature in the apparatus. 

In most of his experiments Eiess used batteries of Leyden 
jars. The jars were all as nearly as possible alike, and the 
inner armatures were in general connected together. The 
quantity of electricity given to the battery was measured 
by means of a Lane’s jar, the balls of which were placed at 
a distance of about a line apart. The battery was then dis- 
charged through the thermo-electrometer along with any 
external circuit connected with it, 

It is of great importance in such experiments as we are Genera) 
now describing to examine what happens at the place where eoawder 
the circuit is closed. This closure is effected by bringing 
two metallic balls into contact. But before contact is 
reached, a spark passes in which sound, light, and heat are 
given forth, — ^iu a word, energy evolved. Wlien the resis- 
tance of the circuit is small, this spark passes at a consider- 
able distance, and is very intense, no matter how quickly 
the conductors are brought together. The energy consumed 
in this case is a considerable fraction of the whole energy 
given out by the discharge. If, however, the resistance of 
the circuit through which the discharge take,s place be con- 
siderable, the electricity takes longer to accumulate suffi- 
ciently to raise the electromotive force between the balls to 
the disehargiug limit. We may, therefore, by operating 
quickly, get the balls very nearly in contact before the 
spark passes. In this case the spark is much less intense, 
and the fraction of the whole energy which appears in it 
is very small. Eiess made some very valuable experiments 
on this point. He arranged an air-break in the circuit of 
the thermoelectrometer, which he could widen or narrow at 
pleasure, and discharged his batteries through this circuit 
in the usual way. He found that as the gap is widened the 
amount of heating in the thermometer is at first increased, 
but after a certain length of break is attained it decreases 
again. It must be remembered that we have now two air- 
breaks in our circuit of discharges, the discharging break 
and the inserted break. ^ One effect of the inserted break 
is to diminish tbe intensity of the spark at the discharging 
break, and cause a decrease of the energy which appears 
there. On the other hand it makes the discharge of the 
battery incomplete, so that part of the potential energy is 
not exhausted. It is very likely to the opposition of these 
two effects that the peculiarity observed by Eiess is dues 
Mascart has observed a similar phenomenon in disruptive 
discharge through oil of turpentine. At all events Eiess 
showed that, when the inserted break was not longer than 
3^ths of a line, tbe heating in the thermometer was the 
same as when there was no break at all. Hence, if we 
make the resistance of our circuit so great that the spark at 
the discharger is not longer than ^ths of a line^ the energy 
consumed there may be neglected. 

The resistance of the connections belonging to the 
battery and the thermometer were always very small com- 
pared with that of the thermometer wire, and the wire, if 
any, inserted outside the thermometer ; so that, if the resis- 
tances of these be E and S, the resistance of the whole 
circuit may be taken to be E h- S. The law to which the Gkaeral 
experiments of Eiess led can be expressed by means of the Iw. 
formula 



where Q is the amount of electric poteiltM efaefgf which 
has disappeared, and H the amount of heat (measured by 
its dynamical equivalent) developed in the wire of the 
thermometer, -whose redstaPee is Ss 

In the case of the complete discharge of a battery of n 
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iara, each of capacity 0, if 2 be the whole charge, we get 
immediately, from ( 48 ) of Mathematical Theory (p. 34 ), 


0 --^ 


H 


R+8 20ft 


. . (3). 


Hence, if we keep the thermometer and inserted mres the 
same, the thermometer indications will be proportional to 

— , or, in words — the hat evolved %n the whole or in any 
n 

given pH of the circuit is proportional to the square cf the 
haitery charge directly, and to the mniber of jars (he., to the 
hattery mrfo£e) moersdy. 

If the thermometer wire remain the same, while the 
length, section, and material of the inserted wire is varied, 
then, r being the specific resistance, I the length, and p 

the diameter of that wire, E = -^2 . Then, according to 
( 3 ), the heat developed in the thermometer is given by 



where A and B are constants. 

If, again, we use two wires of the same material of 
lengths I and V and diameters p and p, and make two ob- 
servations with these for inserted and thermometer wires 
respectively and vice versa, then, if and Hg be the heat 
evolved in the two cases, 


Si - . . . 


( 6 ), 


since E + S is the same in the two cases. 

When the discharge is not complete, we have only to 
substitute for Q in ( 3 ) the appropriate expression for the 
exhaustion of the electric potential energy. Similarly we 
may find the heating effect caused by the discharge of a 
battery of jars arranged in series and charged by cascade 
in^Franklin’s manner (p. 35 ). If we discharge through 
a multiple arc, we may assume that the discharge divides 
itself between the branches in the ratio of the conduc- 
tivities, so that the conductivity of the whole arc is the 
sum of the conductivities of its parallel branches. On 
these princi;^es it is easy to calculate the heat generated in 
the whole circuit or in any branch of the are. 

All the cases we have alluded to were treated experiment- 
ally by Kiess, and satisfactory agreement with formula (2) 
established in every case. 

Compari- By means of formula ( 4 ) he compared the specific con- 
son of ductivities of a variety of metals. A and B were determined, 
and a standard wire of platinum of given length kept in 
‘ the thermometer; the wires to be compared with it were 
inserted in the outside circuit, and the heating in the 
thermometer observed. From the result the specific con- 
ductivity (in terms of platinum) of the wires could be cal- 
culated, their dimensions being kuown. The results agree 
very well with those got by other means.i 
Heating Eeaiting by Gotistani Current —The heating effect of the 
Sant furnished by a voltaic battery was recognized as 

current. ®' <Bstinct and often very remarkable phenomenon for a 
considerable time before any definite q[uantitative law was 
established^ regarding it Davy 2 experimented on wires of 
the same dimensions but of different materials, and found 
that the metals could be arranged in the Mowing order;— 
silver, copper, lead, gold, zinc, tin, platinum, palladium, 
iron,— those standing nearer the beginning of the list 
being less heated by a given current than those nearer the 
end, 


Joule® was the first, however, to establish a definite law Joule’s 
connecting the amount of heat evolved per second with the 
current strength and the resistance of the wire. He wound 
the wire in which the heat generated was to be measured 
round a glass tube which was immersed in a calorimeter. 

The resistance of the water is so great that we may assume 
without sensible error that the whole of the current passes 
through the wire. The temperature of the water was de- 
termined by means of a mercury thermometer immersed in 
the calorimeter. The amount of heat developed in the 
wire per second could then be found by the usual calori- 
metric methods. The strength of the current was mea- 
sured by means of a galvanometer inserted m the battery 
circuit along with the wire. By experiments of this kind 
Joule established that the ammd of heat generated in a 
given time varies directly as the product of the resistance of 
■Otje wire into the square of the strength of the current. So 
that, if we choose our units properly, we may write 

( 6 ), 

where E is the resistance of the wire, I the strength of the 
current, and H the quantity of heat generated in time t 

The expetimeuts of Joule were repeated with increased precau- 
tdona against error by Bccquorel,* Lenz,® and Botto BecnnerL'l 
allowed tiie wire to disengage heat till the caloiinietcr reached such 
a temperature that the loss of heat by radiatiou and convection, 

&c., was just equal to the gain from the wire, so that the tempera- 
tme became stationary. The current was then stopped, and the 
loss of heat per second found by observing the fall of temperature 
in the calorimeter. Botto used an ice colonmetor. Lenz® niade a 
series of very careful experiments witii a calorimeter, in wliich the 
hqtud used was alcohol, which is a much worse conductor than water. 

He first cooled his apparatus a few degrees below the temperature of 
the surrounding air, and then allowed the current to goncrato heat 
in the wiie till the temperature of the whole calorimeter (which was 
kept nnifonn by agitation) had risen to an equal number of degrees 
above the temperature of tns air. The current was then stopped, and 
the time t which it had flowed noted. According to Joule’s law, 
ought to be constant, an d it was found to be so very nearly. A 
veiy convenient instrument for demonstrating and measuring the 
heat generated by the electric current in a wire is the golavano- 
thermometer of Poggendorff, which consists simply of an alcohol 
thermometer with a large bulb, into which is let a spiral of fine 
wire. The heat generated is deduced from the expansion of the 
alcohol, which is measured by means of a scale fastened to the .stem 
of the thermometer. The value of the graduations is found by com- 
parison with an oiiimary thermometer. The tliennoclcctrometer 
of Riess might also be used in a similar way. 

Mealing in Mectrolytes. — Joule’s law applies also to Electro- 
electrolytes, The phenomenon, however, is not so simple ly^s. 
as it generally is in the case of metallic conductors. Dis- 
turbances arise, owing to the heat evolved and absorbed 
in the secondary actions that take place at the electrode; 
and superadded to this we have in aE probability an ab- 
sorption or evolution of heat corresponding to the Peltiet 
effect between different metals, of which we shall have to 
speak directly. Joule eliminated these disturbing influ- 
ences by using a solution of copper sulphate with copper 
electrodes. In this case copper is dissolved from one elec- 
trode and deposited on the other, so that if we except the 
slight difference in the states of aggregation of the dis- 
solved and deposited copper, the secondary processes are 
exactly equivalent, and must compensate each other. Joule^ 
found that in a certain solution of CUSO4 5*00 units of 
h^t were generated in a certain time, while in a wire of 
equal resistance 5 ‘88 units were generated by an equal cur- 
rent in the same time. In a similar manner E. Bccquerel® 
found that a current, wMdi would produce a cubic centi- 
meter per minute of explosive gas, generated in certain 
solutions of OUSO4 and ZnSO^ 0*213 and 0*365 units of 


* PAA Mm., 1841. « Am. ie Chin, et de JPhys., 1348, 

^ Ann., hd., mi. 

« ■Wiedemann’s Galvamsmws, Bd. i. § 670. 

^ PhU. May., 1841. s ^ ^ ^ 


* See ‘Wiedemann’s Qdvasmms, Bd. i. S 194, 

* Pm. S^ms., 1821 
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heat ; while the same current would have generated in wires 
of equal resistance 0 26 and 0'32 units respectively. 

Eevmihle Heating Peltier^ was the first to 

discover an effect of this nature. He found that, when an 
electric current passes over a junction of antimony with 
bismuth, the order of the metals being that in which we 
have named them, there is an evolution of heat at the junc- 
tion ; and, when the current passes in the opposite direc- 
tion, there is an alsorption of heat, so that the temperature 
of the junction falls. Here, therefore, there is an effect 
which cannot vary as the square of the current strength, 
but must be some function of the current strength, whose 
principal term at least is some odd power. 

Tlie Peltier effect, as it is now called after its discoverer, may bs 
demonstiated by inserting a soldered junction of antimony and 
bismuth into a Eiess’s thermoelectrometer. 'When the current 

goes BiSb, the fluid will rise in the stem, indicating absorption of 
5^— ► 

heat; when it goes SbBi, tbe fluid will fall, indicating evolntion 
of heat. Or we may use Peltier’s otos.s, 
which consists ot rivo pieces, one of 
bismuth IIB', and the other of anti- X 

mony AA', soldered together in the m 

form of a cross (fig 28). A and B axe ■ J 

connected by a wire tluough a gal- I ^ 

vanometer Q-. A' and B' are con- t UmmsAm rar ST 
neoted with a battery C through a 1 I 
commutator D, by means of which tlie {-,1 
current can he sent either from A' to 
B' or from B' to A' through the junc- (j ■** 

tion. The thermoelectric current in- 
dioated by the galvanomotei shows that ® 
the junction is heated in the first in- 
stance and cooled in the second. 

By loading the current of a Grove’s coll for five minutes through 

a BiSh junction, Lenz** succeeded in freezing a small quantity of 
water which had been placed in a hole in the junction, and pievi- 
ously^mducod to 0” C. The temperature of the ice formed Ml to 

The Peltier effect is different for different pairs of metals. 
Peltier and Bocquorel® found that the metds could he a^ 
ranged in the following order ; — 

Bi, Gs,^ Pt, Pb, Sn, Cu, An, Zn, Fe, Sb. 

If the current pass across a jnnetion of any two of these 
metals, cold or heat is generated according as the current 
passes the metals in the direction of the arrow or in the 
opposite direction ; and the Peltier effect between the metels 
is greater the farther apart they are in the series. "We diall 
see later on that this is none other than the theimodectrio 
series. 

Yon Quintus Icilius® showed, that the PeUier effed is 
directly proportionod to the strength o/ the cwrrent. He 
passed a voltaic current through a tangent galvanometer 
(serving to measure it) and a thermopile of 32 BiSh couples. 
The current was allowed to pass for a fixed time, then tdie 
battery was removed and the thermoelectric cuirent of the 
pile measured by means of a delicate mirror galvanometer. 
The current of the battery heats the pile in part uniformly 
according to Joule’s law : this causes no unequal heating 
of the junction, and therefore no thermoelectric current ; 
and in part unequally, so that one set of junctions are cooler 
and the other warmer than the mass of the metal: this 
causes a thermoelectric current, which, since the tempera- 
ture differences are smaE (see below, p. 97), maybe taken 
to be proportional to the temperature difference, that is, to 
the double of the Peltier effect at each set of junctions. 

It is interesting to note the analogy here with the polar- 
ization of an electrolytic cell. We turn a batteiy on to 


^ Am. de Qhim. e( de Phya., 1834. 
s See 'Wiedemaim’s Gahawtsmus, Bd. i. § 689. 

• Am. de Chim, et de Phya,, 1847. 

* Gs-Germaa Silver. ® Pogg. Am., Imit. 1853. 


the thermopile, and polarize it, as it were. Then, when we 
remove the battery and close the pile, we get a return cur- 
rent, which might he called the polarization current of the 
thermopile. 


In ^neral the Peltier effect is, as we have seen, mixed up with 
Joule IS effect, and makes itself felt by producing a disturbance at 
the junction. Thus Children.® found that, when a strong current 
pass^ through two mercury cups joined by a thm platinum wire, 
so that the wire became red hot, the tempeiatuie of the meicury in 
the cups next the + pole of the battery rose to 121“ F., while m 
the cup next the - pole the temperature was only 112“ F. Franlc- 
enheim^ studied the two effects together. He made a Peltier’s 
cross of the pair of metals to be examined, passed a ciin-ent I througli 
the cross firat m one direction and then in the other, and deter- 
mmed by means of a dehcate galvanometer the thermoelectnc cur- 
rent generated in each case, which is very nearly raoportional to 
the heat produced. If a and b he the heat from Joule and Pel- 
tier effects respectively, and i and t' the observed thermoelectiic 
currents, then i=C(a-l-6), t'=C{a-6); whence a=(i+i') 4 - 2 C, and 
i={t-^)—2Q. In this way he found that a was proportional to 
P, and & to I. Thus the whole heat developed may he expressed 
by aP±W. ¥e get in this way a verification of the results both 
of Joule and of Yon Quintus Icilius. 

IHirllier experiments have been made on this subject by Tliomaon 
Edlund and Le Eoux ; and Sir W. Thomson was led by a effect 
remarkable train of reasoning to discover another rever- 
sible heating effect. We prefer to leave these matters for 
the present, to return to them when we consider thermo- 
electric sources of electromotive force. 

The Peltier effect betweon metals and liquids and other 
reversible effects will also come un again under the Origin 
of Electromotive Force. 

Theorakal Deduction of the FormlcB.—ThQ above lor- Theory 
mulsB for the heat developed in wires by statical and dyna- 
mical electricity may be deduced from a common formula, 
which can he deduced from Ohm’s law. 


Let P, Q bo two points of a linear circuit, and let E be tlie differ- 
ence between the potentials at P and Q, then, if there be no other 
electromotive force in the portion PQ, the work done by a unit of 
+ electricity in passing from P to Q is E. Hence, if I bo the 
strength of the current, so that IcK units of eleotrioity pass from 
P to Q in time dt, then the amount dw of work done by the 
current m time dt is Eldf. But, by Ohm’s law, E =ItI, hence 
(7). 

Since tiie whole of this work is spent in heat, wo may for w write 
H, which denotes the heat® generated in PQ. If the current he 
constant, we get immediately H=EPf, whidi is Joule's law (6). 
If the current be vaiinble, U^fRVdt, from which we may very 
easily deduce the formula for the discharge of a battery of Leyden 
jars. For, applying Ohm’s law to the whole circuit whose resist- 
ance is R+8, we hove, if II denote the potential of the mside 
coatings at time t, I* 'tho capacity of each of the n 

jars being 0, wo have for the charge g^«=wCU, and 1=*“^ 


=wC^ . Honoo 





'll+S ■ inO 


ffiOR W 
E+S 2 


(S), 


where g and Y have the same meanings os in (3). (8) agrees with 
(3), except that we have reckoned the heat developed in a portion 
<rf the circuit whose resistance is E instead of S, as m (3). It 
appeara, therefore, that the theoretical formula (7), when properly 
interpreted, covets both oases. 

If there were a junction of heterogeneous metals in the part PQ 
of the circuit, at which the potenti^ suddenly fell by an amount 
14 then work equal to nidi would be done ly the current in pass- 
ing over the junction, and we should have to write 

d¥=Ep£K+riI<a (9). 


Had there been a rise of potential at the junction, we should have 
written - n instead of -f n. If all the work done at the junction is 
tiransfoiinad into heat, as before, and for a constant current, 

. ( 10 ). 


« Phil. Trms., 1816. ' Pogg^ 18^^ 

* Measured, of course, in dynamical equivalents 
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Glowing, 
melting, 
&o., ot 
wires. 


The first term Is Joule’s, the secoud Peltier’s effect. Here the 
coefficient of tlio Peltier effect appears as an electromotiTe force. 
We shall return to this again. 

Glowiwj, Meltiiiff, Volatilmtion,, <frc.— If a wire lost 
none of the heat generated in it, then, for tho same 
current, the rise in its temperature during a given time 
would vary as us specific resistance directly, and as the 
product of its specific heat and density into the fourth 
power of its diameter inversely. Thus, T, r, c, p, d 
denoting these quantities in the order named above, 

If we have a given battery of electromotive force E, 
and a circuit connected with it of resistance E, and we 
insert a wire of length I specified in other respects as 
E Hr 6 

above, the current will he > where ■ h the 

diameter of the wire be given, then S QC Z ; and T a > 

which is a maximum when E — S, that is, when the length 
of the wire is such that its resistance is equal to that of 
the rest of the circuit. 

Owing to our ignorance of the exact law of cooling, and 
of the manner in which the resistance and specific heat of 
most metals change at very high temperatures, it is very 
difficult to predict beforehand to what temperature a given 
current will raise a given wire. It is, as may be supposed, 
still more difficult to predict the effect of a given discharge 
from a Leyden battery. According to Eiess, the pheno- 
menon of glow in this case is complicated by concomitant 
effects of specific nature.^ 

If we assume Newton’s law of cooling, is., that the heat given 
out is proportional to the surface of the wire and to the elevalion T 
of its tempeiaturo over that of the surrounding medium, then, I 
denoting the strength of the constant cunent which heats the 
wire, we have, when a constant temjierature has heen attained, 
I®-const.xTtZ*, for wires of same length and matenal hnt diffei- 
ent diameteis. If we compare the apparent brightness of the wiies, 
hy causing them to illuminate a screen at a constant distance off, 
and assume that the light given out is propoitional to Td, then, if 
two wires of diametera dj and have the same apparent brightness, 
Taifi-TjcZj, and -.Ia-^£^^ In other words, the stren^ of 
current lequisite to biing a irire of given length and material to a 
given brightness of glow vanes directly as its diameter. A law of 
this nature is, of course, merely a rough appioximation; Muller 
and ZoUner, however, have made expeiimeuts which agiee with it 
■within certain limits. The method of ZoUner is interestmg (see 
Wiedemann’s Oalvmismus). 

The temperature of a glowing wire is very sensitive to external 
circnmstances, such as air currents, &c. These effects may be very 
stnldngly shown by balancing the wire in a Wheatstone’s hndge 
agamst a resistance of thick ■wire, a strong current being sent 
through the bridge. 

The behaviour of the -wire in different gases is very lemarkahle. 
If a wire -which is glowing in air be suddenly immersed m a jar of 
hydrogen or coal gas, the briglituess will be very much reduced, in 
fact, in most cases the glow will entirely disappear ^ This is owing 
to 'the greater cooling power of hydrogen, of which evidence is 
furnished by the experiments of Dulong and Petit * The coohng 
powei of different gases was shown by Grove. He arranged a 
platinum -wire m a glass tube, which could be filled with different 
gases. The cuiTcnt of the same battery was sent through the 'wire 
and through a voltameter. When the tube was fiUed wi-ffi hydrogen 
or olefiant gas, the amount of gas evolved in the voltameter per 
minute was 7 ‘7 and 7 0 cubic mches respectively. The numbers 
for the other gases experimented on varied from 6 ’6 to 6 1 They 
stood mthe Mowing order CO, COj, 0, air (2 atraos.), N, air 
(1 atmos.), air (rarefied), Cl. Experiments of a similar nature were 
made on liquids. Clausius carried out a calculation of the cooUng 
effect of different gases, and found that the experimental results 
could he aatififactomy accounted for * 

When the strength of the current is sufficiently increased, 
the wire ultimately fuses, or even volatihzes. The pheno 
meuou is in ^ueral complicated. In air, fox instance, the 

^ Redimffseleatrioitat, Bd ii. §§ 657 sqq, 

^ Grove, PW. 2fac/,, 1846, or Wied, Gah., BcL i. 679. 

® Poggendorff, Poqg. Am., Ixxi , 1847, 

^ Wied, Qalv, {1. c.), or Fogg. Am., Ixxxvii., 1862. 


wire burns, and the oxidization once started may take a 
greater share in raising the temperature than the current 
does, so that the destruction of the wire may take place 
under certain circumstances with a current, which, under 
other conditions, would scarcely make it glow. When dis- 
charges from a Leyden battery are used it is very difficult, 
if nob altogether impossible, to get melting unaccompanied 
with mechanical disaggregation of the wire. The leader 
who wishes for further information concerning these matters, 
wiU find the sources sufficiently indicated in Wiedemann, 

Eiess, and Mascart. 

Tbs department of electricity is very fruitful in Popular 
popular lecture-room experiments. We shall quote one or e’tpeu- 
two of these, and refer the reader to popular treatises for“^°“**' 
more of the same bud. 

On a sheet of thin card-hoard is pricked a design, generally what is 
imderstood to be a portrait of Franldm, two pieces of tinfoil aie 
pasted on the ends of the caid by way of electrodes, and hetween 
these a piece of gold leaf is laid On the other side of tho card la 
placed a piece of white papei or silk. Tho whole is then tightly 
screwed up between two boaids When an eleotiic diaeluirgo is sent 
through the gold leaf it volatiUzes, sending the diMiitegiatod 
partides through the holes in Uie caid-board In tliis w ay an im- 
pression of the jHiitrait is obtained. 

If a cunent be caused to heat a pretty long thin phitinum wire to 
dun redness, and a portion of the wire he cooled by ajiplyiiig a ]iieou 
of ice to it, the remamder of the wire will glow much mom brightly 
t-lian before ; whereas, if a portion he heated by a K])iiit-Liinp, 
the reverse effect takes place. The reason is that the euireiiL is 
strengthened in the one case by the decrease of the lesistauce in the 
cooled part, and weakened m the other by tho increase ot resistance 
where the wire is heated. 

When two curved metal sui faces rest upon each other, a I'urn-nt 
passmg from the one to the other encountuis considerable msistanco 
at the mall area of contact. The heat developed in consequence of 
this causes the parts in the neighhoiu’hood to exjmnil veiy (luickly 
wliou the contact is made. Tins very often gives use to rapid vibra- 
tory movements in the conductois. The Trevelyan loekev® can 
he worked in this way (see art. Heat), bolls rung, &c. Tho bust 
knowru experiment of the kind is Goio’s railway. Tins consists of 
two concentric copper hoops, whose edges are worked very truly into 
•tlie sitnin plane A hght copper ball is }>lacod on tho i,iih thus 
formed, a current from two or three Groves is sent from one hoop to 
lie other, and the hall set in motion. If tho ball Ikj very true, and 
the railway he well levelled, the energy supplied by the swelling at 
the coutmnaJly changing point of contact is sullicient to kei'p up tho 
motion, and 'lie hall runs round and round, emitting u ciiickhug 
sound os it goes ^ 

TAe Voltaic ire.— 'When two electrodes of volatile orEIoctrie 
readily disintegrahle material forming the polos of a power- 
ful battery (say 30 or 4=0 Grove’s cells) are brought into 
coutact aud then separated, the current continues to pass 
across the interval, provided it is uot too groat. The con- 
ducting medium appears to be a continuous supply of 
heated matter, suspended in glowing gas or vapour. This 
phenomenon seems to be more akin to the subject we are 
now discussing than to the disruptive discharge of which 
we shall speak by-and-by. The light thus generated with 
a largo battery, especially when electrodes of gmphilio 
carbon are used, is brilhaiib in the extreme. It was thus 
that Davy first obtained the phenomenon.'^ With a battery 
of 2000 cells he obtained a luminous arc 4 inches in 
length, aud when the carbons were placed in an exhausted 
receiver the arc could be lengthened to 7 inches. 

The feet that the electrodes must be brought in contact 
in order to start the light is quite in accordance with what 
we know of the extremely stnall striking distance of oven 
very powerful batteries. When the contact is made, the 
place where the electrodes touch, owing to its small section, is 
intensely heated; thematter begins to volatilize, and then the 
current is kept up by the quickly increasing cloud of metallic 

® Wied. ffalv., Bd. L § 726. 

® This motion has heen attributed to electromi^ictic action. Such 
an explanation is quite madmisahle. 

^ JPM. Tram., 1821. 'Accoidingto Quetelot, Cutlet observed the 
light hetweai oarhon points in 1802. WM. Qalv,, Bd, i, g 783. '' 
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vapour and disintegrated matter. With a battery of 60 
Grove’s cells the arc once started has a certain persistence, 
for we may break the current for ^^th of a second or so, 
and the light will start again wheu the current is turned on 
afresh. We may start the light without bringing the 
electrodes into contact by causing a spark from a Leyden 
jar or an inductorium to pass across the interval. 

Exami- If an image of the voltaic arc be thrown on a screen by 
nation of means of a Ions, its constitution can be examined very 
pheno- readily. Pour distinct parts at once strike us;— first, the 
dazzling white positive carbon, which assumes a crater-like 
shape after the current has passed for some time ; second, 
the more pointed and if anything less brilhantly-white 
negative carbon, which is in general strewed with httle 
beads of melted or at least softened carbon; third, the 
central core or streak of glowing matter, which has a white 
appearance, though it is considerably less brilliant than the 
carbon; fourth, the globe-shaped aureole which surrounds 
the whole, whose brilliancy is greatly inferior to that of the 
other paits, and whose colour depends on the surrounding gas. 
If the electrodes be horizontal, the arc is in general carved 
upward by ascending air currents, its form is also affected 
in goiioral by the earth’s maguelic action. 

The hollowing out of the positive electrode is obviously 
due to a transfer of matter in the direction of the current. 
It is very easy to prove by a variety of conclusive experi- 
ments that there is such a transfer, mainly in the direction 
of the current, but also in part in the opposite direction. 
If wo take a platinum point for positive, and a platinum 
plate for negative electrode, the matter carried to the plate 
forms a scries of rings on it like the colour rings of NobilL If, 
on the other hand, the platinum plate forms the positive elec- 
trode, a series of slight excavations are form^ where the 
matter has been torn away. There can be no doubt that 
the disintegration of the electrodes plays a very important 
part in the formation of the arc, for if we saturate the car- 
bons with volatile matters, the brilliancy of the arc, the case 
with which it forms, and its maximum length for given 
battery power are greatly increased. It is probably owing, 
in part at least, to the tearing away of matter at the posi- 
tive electrode that the temperature there is in general 
highest. This effect is very marked in some cases. If 
we take a platinum point and a plate of the same metal 
for electrodes, the point glows through a considerable 
length when it is positive, but only at the end when 
it is negative. Again, when the light is generated 
between two platinum wires held crosswise at a small 
distance apart, the glowing portion is much longer on the 
positive electrode than on the negative. 

Light- The electric light is the only artificial light whose bril- 
liancy can compare with the sun. Measured by its actinic 
Sf m'd simply, it is not so very far behind the great 

heating luminary;, its spectrum is longer towards the violet, and it 
powers, has accordingly great advantages when it is required to pro- 
duce fluorescence (see art. Light). Its great chemical power 
is also shown by the readiness with which it induces the 
combination of hydrogen and chlorine; by means of it 
underground buildings, such as the catacombs, have been 
successfully photographed. Its illuminating powers have 
for a considerable time been employed in lighthouses, 
the current for its maintenance being furnished by powerful 
electromagnetic machinery, and it is now proposed to employ 
the Gramme machine and the electric lamp to light streete 
and public buildings, manufactories, (kc. It was used for 
war purposes during the last siege of Paris, and in the 
Eusso-Turkish war on the Danube; and further appEcafaons 
to toipedo warfare have been contemplated. 

In most of these applications of the dectric light it is important 
that arc should be of constant length, and maintaiii a fixed por- 
tion, Owing to the tmeqtial consumption, of the carbons, ^ial 
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appHances are required to secure the fulfilment of these couditions. 

The best kiiorvn and perhaps the most eihcieut of the older electric 
lamps is that devised oy Foucault. It consists of a piece of clock- 
work, wMch moves the caibons towards each other with i-elative 
speed nearly equal to tliat at winch they are consumed. The ma- 
chmeiy is controlled by a detent worked by an electromagnet, which 
13 excited by the euireut which feeds the arc. When lie eaihons 
are too far apait the eleetiomagnet is weakened and releases the 
detent The machmeiy then moves the carbons until the current is 
strong enough to enable the electromagnet to apply the detent again. 

This appaiatus works well enough for lectuie-ioom and other pur- 
poses, but has not given perfect satisfaction in industnal applications, 
Accordmgly many devices have been proposed, nioie especially of 
Late years, to supersede it One of the simplest and it would appear 
most effective of these is the electric caudle of Jabloohkoff. This 
consists simply of two caibons, separated from each other by a plate 
of kaolin The arc passes between the carbons, and plays over the 
kaolin, which gradually melts away hke the wick of a candle, and 
by its mcandescence greatly helps the biightness of •^e light ’ 

The heating powers of the electric arc are unless remark- 
able; plafciunm and iridium melt in it like lead, and vola- 
tilize. In this way the spectra of the glowing vapour of 
these metals can be projected on a screen. Almost nothing 
seems to resist the elevated temperature of the arc. Des- 
pretz generated it in vacuo by means of 600 to 600 cells 
of Bunsen, aud observed pieces of carbon volatilize like a 
piece of heated iodine, while the carbon vapour condensed 
on the walls of the receiver in the form of a crystalline 
powder. Flint melted to a glassy mass, and boron behaved 
similarly, while cylinders of retort carbon softened and 
bent into an S-form. 

The voltaic arc behaves in many respects like an ordinary 
electric cun’eni It is affected by the magnet, for instance, 
as an ordinary current would be. Owing, however, to the 
variety of transformations of energy taking place, it is 
difficult to estimate accurately the resistance and electro- 
motive force of the arc. Edlund made experiments which 
seemed to show that a certain minimum electromotive force 
in every case was necessary for the maintenance of a con- 
tinuous arc, yet the arc does not appear to consist of a series 
of disruptive disohargos, for its image in a rotating mirror 
is a uniform band. It would seem, therefore, as if polar- 
ization in some form or other were present, Edlund, m 
fact, found that when a galvanometer was substituted for 
the battery by which the arc was formed a considerable 
current was obtained, which might have an origin similar 
to that of electrolytic polarization, or be a thermoelectric 
effect.* For further details on these and other matters con- 
nected with the electric light, we refer the reader to the 
admirable account of Wiedemann, Galvanimm, Bd. i. 

§ 701 eqq.), from which most of the above is taken. 

Dimiptive Discharge^ Light Mffects, &c. 

A definite meaning has already been attached to the pUeno- 
term disruptive discharge; the object of the present section mena oi 
is to consider this phenomenon a little more dosdy in 
several particular cases. The disruptive discharge proper 
is in general accompanied by sound, heat, light, and me- 
chanical effects, very often by aU four. The attendant 
luminous phenomena have absorbed by far the greatest 
share of the attention of experimenters, partly, no doubt, 
on accoxmt of their great variety and wonderful beauty. 

It would be a hopeless task to endeavour, within the limits 
set us here, to givo even a meagre summary, not to speak 
of a critical account, of all the experiments aud observations 
that have been made on this subject The scientific inves- 
ti^tor will find sufficient guide for his reading in the 
three standard treatises of Eiess, Wiedemann, and Mascart, 

Ei(»B is particularly iuteresting in his account of the older 

1 See NaMm, Sept. 1877. 

* Wiedemann explaihs Edhlnd^ji tesuLts tuy BidSis of an ^‘Tlebetgan^ 
wideistimd.” It is difficult to imderstaod haW in this way a rett^ 
cnitent could arise. 
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experiments ; Wiedemann, on the other hand, gives ela- 
borate acconnts oi the more modern results of De la 
Tvive, Plhcker, Hittorf, and others. 

Tlieoveli- When induction is exerted across a dielectric, we may 
cal con- consider the action at any point of it in one or other of 
tiour' 'w&ys. We may regard the resultant electromotive 
force arising from tho action at a distance of all the free 
electricity in the field as tending to separate the two elec- 
tricities in the molecules of the dielectric. In this view, 
we might measure the dielectric strength of the medium 
by the value of tho electromotive force, when the electricity 
is on the point of passing from one molecule to the next. 
We might, on the other hand, consider, with Faraday and 
Maxwell, that the dielectric is the seat of a peculiar kind 
of stress, consisting of a tension p along the lines of force, 
and an equal pressure perpendicular to them, p being 

equal to (Maxwell, vol. i. § 104). We shall adopt the 
latter alternative, and when we speak of tension hencefor- 
ward it means ~ R^. In this view the dielectric strength 

may be defined as that tension under which the dielectric 
just begins to give way. The reader who prefers the other 
way of looking at the matter will find no difficulty m I 
translating any statement from the one language into the 
other. 

We have started by considering any point of the di- 
electric, and it is obvious that the dielectric (supposed 
homogeneous) will first give way at that point which first 
reaches the limiting tension «■; just as an elastic solid 
begins to give way where tho stress first reaches the 
breaking limit. It may be proved, however, that R® can- 
not have a maximum value at any point where there is no 
free eloctneity, which shows us at once tliat the point at 
which the limiting tension is first reached must always he 
on some electrified surface, in general therefore on the sur- 
face of one of the conductors of the system.^ Disruptive 
discharge, thus begun at the surface of a conductor, spreads 
out into the dielectric. Its farther course is influenced by 
a variety of circumstances very hard to define in the great 
majority of cases. 

An attempt will be made by-and-by to give an idea of 
the varieties of luminous discharge that arise in this way; 
meantime we concentrate our attention on a feature common 
to all disruptive discharges, viz., the definite liTniting tension 
at which under given circumstances they begin. 

Dielec' Dielectric Btrmgth of Gases . — 'The earlier meastirements 
fltrmffth subject were conducted under circumstances 

° ■ which render a comparison of the results with the theory, 
Strikii^ as at present developed, very difficult. Harris found that 
distance, the striking distance between two balls connected with the 
armatures of a condenser was directly proportional to the 
charge of the condenser as measured by a Lane’s jar. 
Riess used a Leyden battery, and varied the number of 
jars and the charge of the batteiy. The halls of his spark 
micrometer were of diameters 5’7 and 4’4 lines respectivdy, 
while the distance between them varied from 0*5 to'2'5 
lines. Under these circumstances, he found the striking 
distance to be proportional to the charge of the battery 
directly, and to the number of jars inversely. The results 
of Harris and Riess might be summed up in the statement 
that the striking distance between two halls connected 
with the armatures of a condenser varies as the electro- 
motive force or difference of potential between the arma- 
tures. This result is purely empirical, and must not he 
extended beyond the experimental limits within which it 

^ The dielectric is supposed to be homogeneous Prof. Maxwell has 
pointed out that exceptions might occur in the case of a weak didecbic 
interposed between two strong ones, e.a.. a current of hot air masm y 
through cold. r' e 


was found. Even Riess’s experiments themselves show 
that the striking distance increases more rapidly than the 
difference of the potentials. 

The experiments of Knochenhauer^ led to a similar result. 
Gaugain* made experiments of the same kind through a wider 
range of stalking distances, and found, in conformity with the result 
of Riess, that, with balls of 10 or 15 mm. diameter, the striking 
distance is propoitional to the potential difference between tho balls, 
when distance between them lies between 2 and 5 millimetres. 
Beyond these limits the ratio of potential difference to striking dis- 
tance falls off : whereas, for smaller [distances, it increases very 
rapdly. He also found that the deviation from the law of Hams 
and Imess is more marked when nnequal sjpheics (3 mm. and 10 
mm ) are used, and still more when a ball (3 mm. diam used as 
-belectrode) and a disc (36 mm. diam.) weie used as electrodes. 
Experiments leading to similar conclusions are cited byMascart,* 
who finds that, for spheres of diameter 3 to 5 centimetres, the 
striking distance for given potential difference is sensibly the same; 
whereas for plates, both the stnhng distance and the law of the 
whole phenomenon is different. The same expenmenter examined 
the sinking distances between two equal biills (3 cm. diam.) from 1 
mm. np to 150 mm. Taking the potential difference for one 
millimetre as unity, he found for 10, 20, 40, 80, 160 mm. the 
potenbnl differences 8 '3, 11 8, 15 9, 20 ’5, 23 3. The deviation 
finrn proportionality is obvious ; the potential differences in fact 
tend to Mcome constant. Wiedemann and Euhlmann, in their 
experiments on the passage of electricity tlirongh gases (see below, 
p 61), made some experiments on the iiillnencc of the form and 
distance of the electrodes. They used two brass balls of 13 8 and 
2 65 mm diameter respectively, and sent between them tho dis- 
charges of a Holtz machine. The distance (S) between the nearest 
points varied from 8 to 22 ‘3 mm. They found that the quantity 
of elcetncily {y) required to produce discharge, could bo represented 

by 'the formulm and j/=0-|-D8“, according as the larger 

sphere formed the positive or negative electrode. Tho constants 
A, B, 0, D depend on tho pressure, which varied m these experi- 
ments between 25 and 60 mm. of mercury. 

In most of the experiments that have just been de-SirW. 
scribed the effect of the form of ;,the electrodes and the 
surrounding conductors could not be estimated theoreti- . 
caUy. Experiments in which the theoretical conditions ^^ts.* 
are simple have been made by Sir Wm. Thomson.® The 
spark was taken between two parallel plates of consider- 
able area; one of these was plane, and the other very 
slightly curved, to cause the spark to pass always at a 
d^nite place. The electrical distribution on the ojiposing 
surfaces can be found (see above, Math. Theory of Eleo- 
tiical Equilibrium), as if the plates were plane and of in- 
finite extent. This distance between the plates was measured 
by a micrometer, the contact reading being determined by 
observing when the electricity ceased to pass between tho 
plates in the form of a spark. The potentials were 
measured in absolute electrostatic (C.G.S.) units, by means 
of Thomson’s absolute electrometer (see art. ErEOTsoMETBR). 

The limiting tension or dielectric strength is given in each 
case in grammes per centimetre, the formula for calculating 
it being 

72 
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in which V represents the potential difference or electro* 
motive force between the plates, and d the distance in 
centimetres. ^ If we take the older view of Poisson’s time 
that the action of the electricity on the surface of a con- 
ductor is simply a fluid pressure, then p represents that 
pressure. 

If we could consider the air between the plates as a 
homogeneous dielectric, then, for air at a given pressure 
(and temperature!) and given state of dryness, jp, which 
measures its dielectric strength, would have a constant 
value independent of the distance between the plates, 
and Y would be proportional to d. A glance at Sir Wm. 
Thomson’s® tables shows that this is not the case. For a 
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* Proc , . 


)T p. 247< 
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distance of -00254 cm., 11-290, whereas for a distance 
•1624, jD = -635. It appears, therefore, that the dielectric 
strength of a thin stratum of air is much greater than that 
of a thick one. It is very difidcult to understand why this 
should he so. “Is it possible that the air very near to 
the surface of dense bodies is condensed, so as to become a 
better insulator; or does the potential of an electrified 
conductor differ from that of the air in contact with it, by 
a quantity having a maximum value just before discharge, 
so that the observed difference of potential of the conduc- 
tors is in every case greater than the difference of potentials 
on the two sides of the stratum of airby a constant quan- 
tity equivalent to the addition of about -005 of an inch 
to the thickness of the stratum 1”^ It is remarkable 
that the limiting tension should be so aman^ somewhere 
about half a gramme per sq. cm., as compared with 
the atmospheric pressure, which is about 1032 gm. per 
sq. cm. 

A series of absolute measurements of the potential re- 
quired to produce a spark between equal spheres at different 
distances has been made by Mascart. The method em- 
ployed was very ingenious.^ 

Effected Effect of Prmitre, Tmjperature, ^c,, on live. Lidedric 

pressure, of Goses . — ^The dielectric strength of a given gas 

depends on its pressure, or at all events on its density. 

Harris. Harris, who experimented on this subject, inclosed two 
baUa in a receiver which could be exhausted to any required 
degree, and connected them with the armatures of a battery 
of jars. He found that the charge which had to be given 
to the battery in order to produce a spark between tihe balls 
was proportional to the density of the air in the receiver, 
while it seemed to he mdependent of its temperature. This 
amounts to asserting that the difference of potentials re- 
quired to produce a spark between the balls is proportional 
to the density of the gas and independent of its temperar 
tiiro. Since we keep the distance between the balls the 
same throughout, this statement is equivalent to saying 
that the dielectric strength of a gas varies directly as its 
density, and does not depend on the temperature. Masson, 
using the method which Faraday had employed in com- 
paring the dielectric strength of gases (vide %nfra) arrived 
at the same conclusion as Harris. Knochenhauer, however, 
experimenting with pressures ranging from 3 to 27-4 inches 
of mercury, found that for a given interval the difference 
of potentials required to pioduce disruptive discharge was 
proportional to the pressure increased by a small constant 
quantity. 

Fiiiiulay. Faraday, in the 12th and 13th series of his Expenmental 
Researches, examines this subject ; and the reader who de- 
sires to have a clear idea of what the issues involved really 
are wiU do well to begin by carefully studying Faraday’s 
results, and still more his views on this matter. Faraday 
directs his attention to the specific behaviour of different 
gases. 

The gas to be examined was introduced into a receiver in which 
were arranged two balls s and I, of diameters 0-93 in. and 2-02 in. 
respectively, at a constant distance 0-62 in. apart. Two balls, S 
pu L, of diameters 0*96 in, and 1-96 in,, were placed on sraitable 
insulating supports outside the receiver, S and s were connected 
with an electric machine, and I and L to earth. The distance « 
between S and L could be varied at will ; if it was greater than a 
certain value ;3, the sparks always passed between a and Zin the 
receiver ; if it was less than a certain value a, they always passed 
between S and L in the outer air. It might have been expected 
that a and jS would be equal, or at least very nearly so, i.e that 
there would be one definite value of % for which the spark would 
hesitate between the alternative intervals. This is not so, however. 
hTor again is the value of v, the same when s and I are negative as 
when they are positive. The following table will illustrate these 
points, as well as the relations of the diifereut gases :~ 



s and 1 positive 

15 and 1 negative. 1 

G-as. 

a 

j8 

Mean. 


0 

Mean. 

Air 

0-60 

0 79 

0 69 

0 59 

0 68 

0-63 

Oxygen 

0-41 

0-60 

0‘50 

0 50 

0-52 

0-51 

Nitrogen 

0 55 

0-68 

0'61 

0 69 

0 70 

0-64 

Hydrogen 

0 30 

0-44 

0-37 

0 25 

0 80 

0 27 

Caibomc acid. 

0 66 

0-72 

0 64 

0 58 

0 60 

0 59 

Olefiant gas 

0 64 

0-86 

0-75 

0 69 

0-77 

0-73 

Coal gas 

0-37 

0-61 

0-49 

0-47 

0-58 

0 52 

Hydrochloric acid 

0-89 

1'32 

1-10 

0 67 

0-75 

0-72 


It win be seen that the different gases present consider- 
able variety, and cannot be classified in any way so as to 
connect the dielectric strength with any other physical pro- 
perty. The numbers given cannot be regarded as meamnng 
the dielectric strength, owing to the disturbing influences 
which cause the inequality of o and Tliis inequahty 
is not by any means small; c.p., for air the uncertainty 
amounts to about 32 per cent. These experiments show 
very clearly that the sign of electrification of the surface 
at which the discharge begins has a great effect on the 
limitmg tension, The discharge passes much more readily 
from a small ball to a large one when the former is nega- 
tive than when it is positive. Faraday made a variety of 
experiments to elucidate this point, and he was driven to 
the conclusion “ that, when two equal small conductmg 
surfaces equally placd in air axe electrified, the one posi- Positivi 
tively the other negatively, that which is negative can and ne- 
discharge to the air at a tension a little lower than that 
required for the positive surface, and that, when discharge 
does take place, much more passes at ea(^ time from the 
positive than from the negative surface.” 

The inequality of o and jS may be due to various causes, 
among which may be mentioned the charging of the glass 
of the receiver, dust, &c., in the air, heating of the air, 
and the presence of finely divided metal dispersed by pre- 
ceding sparks. The last of these causes would account to 
a considerable extent for the fact that the sparks show a 
tendency to persist in a path once opened, and that the 
interval - a is less for the negative spark, which starts 
at a smaller limiting tension, and may therefore be sup- 
posed to produce less mechanical effect, 

Wiedemann and Eiihlmann have recently taken up this Wiede- 
subject in a research which has already been alluded to.® 

The gas and the spark terminals were mclosod in a cyhndiioal 
metal receiver with rounded ends. A small window allowed the 
light from the spark to fall on a rotating minor fixed on the axis of 
a Hoftz machine, which famished the eleoti-icity. The images of the 
successive sparks were observed by means of a holiometer One-half 
of tile divided object-glass was moved until one of the images of one 
discharge coincided with one of the images of the next ; then a 
simiLw coincidence was brought about by displacing the half-lens 
in the opposite diicotion. The difference [y) of the two readings 
on. the morometer of the heliometer measures the rotation of the 
disc of the Holtz machine between the two sparks. Preliminary 
experimonis showed that the amount of electricity fimiished by the 
machine whde the disc moves through a given angle is independent 
of the angukr velocity of the disc. It varies from day to day, 
however, according to the quantity of moisture in tlie air and tlie 
arrangement of the machine ; but, on tlie principle just laid down, 
correction can easily be made by taking the reading each day of a 
galvanometer through which the current of the machine is sent It 
loUows, therefore, that y is proportional to the quantity of elec- 
tricity which passes at each dis^arge through 1he gas, and by 
means of a galvanometer observations on different days' can bo 
compared. 

It was found that at the lowest pressures worked with 
(-5 to -26 mm. of mercury) the discharge of the Holtz 
machine was still discoutmuous ; and that in all the e,x- 
periments the tension at the electrodes was such that tho 
discharge was independent of the nature of the metal, — ^in 


* Aik i. k. S&aha. GaeUsek, 1871, or Wiedemann, Gdk. ii 2, 
§ 938, &c. 


1 Maxwell, Ekciricity and Mametim, voL L § 57. 
* Electriettd, t, L § 481. 
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otlier words, ttat the disintegration of the electrode played 
no essential part in the discharge. 

The quantity of electricity required to effect a discharge, 
other things being equal, increases with increasing pressure. 
This increase is at first rapid, then slower, and at high 
pressures it is nearly proportional to the increase of pressure. 
It was found that y could be expressed with sufiScient accu- 
racy in terms of the pressure p by the empirical formula, 
A -f- in which the constants A, B, C depend on 

the size and insulation of the electrodes, their distance 
apart, and so on. 

They arrange the gases in the following order of dielectric 
strength hydrogen, oxygen, carbonic acid, air, nitrogen. 
It is not a little remarkable that this is the order given by 
Faraday in the second column (the best) of the results we | 
quoted above. j 

They find, in agreement with Faraday, that a greater 
quantity of electricity is required to bring two unequal 
spheres to the discharging point when the small one is 
positive than when it is negative. When two equal spheres 
are used, the value of y is least when both are insulated, 
greater when the positive sphere is uninsulated, and very 
much greater when the negative one is uninsulated. 

All tlua IS in accordance with theory, provided we assume with 
Faraday that the limiting tension is greater at positive than at nega- 
tive surfaces Foi example, suppose the surface densities coirespou- 
dSng to the limiting positive and negative tensions to he P and K 
(P>N), and consider the case of two equal spheres of ladins o, at so 
great a distance o apart that may he neglected, then by taking 

three consecutive images the reader will easily find that the charges 
which must be mven to either ball m the case where both spheres 
are insulated nud equally charged, aud to the negative haU in the 
case where the positive ball is uninsulated, and to the positive ball 

when the negative ball is uninsulated, must he ^1- 3^ 

4ira*hr , 4iraSP , respectively, in order to produce discharge. The 
discharge begins at the negative ball in the Amt two cases, and at 
the positive ball in tlie third, and the quantities are obviously in 
ascending order of magnitude when P is >F. 

The dielectric strength goes on increasing when the 
pressure is raised above the atmospheric pressure. Cailletet^ 
found that a powerful induction coil worked by eight large 
Bunsen cells was powerless to effect discharges across | mm. 
of dry gas at a pressure of 40 or 60 atmospheres. 

On the other hand, however, the dielectric strength does 
not diminish indefinitely as the pressure decreases, but 
reaches a minimum, 

_ Morren and De la Eive® have sought to detpimine tliis Tm'miuTnn 
dielectric strength by measuring by means of a galvanometer the 
mean mtensity of the current sent through the gas by an indne- 
torium so arranged that only the direct induction current passes ; 
they thus obtain what they call a minimum resistance. Morreu 
gives the pressures corresponding to this minimum for various gases; 
they he between O’l and 3-0 mm It may be questioned whetner 
any very definite meaning can be attached to results of this kind; 
for the discharge is discontinuous, and nsistance in the proper aftngp, 
of the term cannot he spoken of. 

It ia clear, however, that a minimum dielectric strength 
must exist; for, if we go on improving our vacuum, wa 
find that our ordinary machinery fails to send electricity 
through any considerable length of the exhausted space. 

Morgan* seems to have been the first to discover that 1he electric 
spark would not pass m a vacuum. Having carefully boiled the 
mercury^ in a barometer tube, so as to remove the last traces of 
moisture, he fo^ that the^ inductive discharge oaus^ by electri- 

pass 
seen 
in a; 
tion 


to the mercury, and cause the lummous phenomena usn&y 
nnder such circumstances. Masson repeated this experiment 
more satisfactory forip. Gassiot^ greatly improved the exhaus- 
of v^uum tubes by filling them with 00,, pumpmg out as 
I, and then absorhing the residual gas by fusing a piece of 
) previonsly inserted into the tube. He constructed tubes in 


^ Masoart, t, i. § 187 
S Phil. Trans., 178& 


* 'Wiedemann Bd. ii. § 962 

* Phil. Trans., 1869. 


this way which had sufficient dielectric strength to in.su]ate the polo 
of his great batteiy of more than 3500 Zn. Aq Cu. cells. Hittori 
and Gewsler® have constructed vacuum tubes (by pumping uith a 
Geisslei’s pump, and heating the whole to 400° to 500° L) ) m which 
the opposition to the disclmrge of an interval of 4- mm. between 
two platinum electrodes was gioater than that otleicd by 15 or 20 
centimetres of ordmary air. 

Different Forms of tlie Discharge in Gases . — "Wo have said Progress 
that the subsequent progress of the disruptive discharge 
wben once begun is influenced by a great vanoty of circum- 
stances. The beginning of the discharge evolves heat, charge, 
which rarefies the neighbouring air, and therefore weakens 
its dielectric strength. Owing to tins cause the discharge 
once started tends to go on. Again, if any considerable 
quantity of electricity escapes into the ruptured dielectric 
at the first burst, this relieves the tension at the surface of 
the conductor. On the other hand, the progress of part of 
the electricity towards the opposing conductor raises tho 
tension at the surface of the latter, so that disruptive dis- 
charge is provoked or helped thera If the initial tension 
is considerable, or the quantity of electricity which passes 
to begin with very great, glowing metal particles are shot 
forth into the dielectric, causing a reduction of its strength, 
which will be very different in different directions. Motions 
of the air play a great if not a preponderating part in many 
forms of the discharge. The electrification, (fee., of the 
walls of the tube, and the form of the electrodes and of tho 
tube, both in the neighbourhood of the electrodes and at a 
distance from them, ate as important in thoir influence on 
the continuance of the discharge as they are on its start. 

And, last but not least, much depends on the way the 
electricity which produces the discharge is furnished,— on 
tho nature of the electromotor, in short Although wo have 
not yet exhausted the influencing conditions, wo have pro- 
bably said enough to convince the reader that little aid is 
to be hoped for in this matter from considerations a pnori. 

There is a great deficiency even in proximate principles to 
guide us in the maze of experimental detail; and although 
most of the experiments are beautiful beyond all conception, 
yet the mere narration would scarcely interest the reader. 

Our description of the department will, therefore, consist 
simply in going round the boundary. 

The luminous appearances may bo roughly classed under 
the forms of spark, brush, glow and convective discharge, 
and dark discharge. 

At the ordinary atmospheric pressure the disruptive dis- SparL 
charge between two conductors at a moderate distance apart 
takes place in the form of a brilliant sharply-bounded streak 
of light, whose apparent breadth is in general small. For 
smaU distances the spark is straight, and has the appearance 
of being thicker, or at least more brilliant, at the ends than 
in the middle. When the distance is considerably incroased 
the spark assumes the characteristic zig-zag form seen in 
forked lightning. It seems occasionally to be absolutely 
broken by perfectly dark spaces. The duration of the dis- 
charge in Ibis form, more especially when the resistance of 
the discharging circuit is very small, as tested by a rotat- 
ing mirror, appears to be exceedingly short. 

^ We kave taken photographs of the sparks of a Holtz’s machine hy 
simply moving the camera containing the sensitized plate vertically 
upwards past the electrodes of the machine, Tlie result is a column 
of perfect photographs, quite unblurred liy the jarring, &c., of the 
camera afamd. Again, if a disc painted with white and hlack 
sectors he caused to rotate very raplaly, it appears in ordinary light 
to have a uniform grey colour; hut when it is viewed hy the light 
of an electric spark the sectors ai'e seen exactly as if tlio disc were 
at rest, which proves that the illumination lasts for a very short 
time. Masson founded on this experiment a beautiful method 
for measuring the mtensity of the li^t given out hy the spark, A 
description of his apparatus, with an account of his results, wltl be 
found in Mascart. 

The colour of the spark in air is bluish,® but at the same 
® Pugg. Ann., 1869. 8 paraday, Ei^, lies., 1422. 
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time its great brilliancy gives an impression of whiteness. 
In nitrogen the appearance is much as in air, only the 
colour tends more to bluish purple, and the spark is more 
sonorous. In oxygen the spark is whiter and less brilliant 
than in air; in hydrogen crimson-coloured; in carbonic 
acid greenish ; in hydrochloric acid white, and never broken 
by dark parts ; in coal gas green or red, with occasional 
dark parts. If the spark be carefully examined, especially 
when the pressure is greater than an atmosphere, it will be 
seen that the central bright streak is surrounded by an 
envelope, of somewhat nebulous form, and of a lavender- 
bine colour. This envelope lends to spread over the nega- 
tive electrode, where it is more conspicuous as compared 
with the central streak than elsewhere. This envelope ap- 
pears to be due to the glowing metal particles tom from 
the electrodes. It has, unlike the central streak, a sensible 
duration, on account of which it happens in many cases 
that a much greater quantity of electricity passes through 
it than through the infinitely more brilliant but less endur- 
ing part of the discharge. The envelope can be actually 
separated from the streak by a current of air properly 
directed, or by the action of a magnet {oide infra, p. 
74). 

isli. When the discharge in air at the atmospheric pressure 
takes place between a salient but not pointed part of one 
conductor and another conductor of considerable surface 
(c.y. between one sphere 2 cm. diameter and another 13 
cm. diameter), the luminous appearance very often takes a 
characteristic form, which has been called the brush dis- 
charge. Tho name is to a considerable extent descriptive 
of tho phenomenon; if the ward broom had been applied it 
would have been even more appropriate, and a rough idea 
of tho variety of forms the brush may assume will be 
obtained by tMiiking of the various forms of the domestic 
article in question. At tho surface of tho smaller conductor 
appears a short, straight, luminous stem differing in appear- 
ance very little except in brightness from a spark hVom 
this radiate a series of twig-like branches of much inferior 
brilliancy, having a purplish-violet colour. These sub- 
divide in many cases into still smaller ramifications, and are 
ultimately lost in the medium. When the large conductor 
is either altogether absent or very distant, the general ten- 
dency of the branches is to spread outwards more and more 
in all directions ; but when the large conductor is brought 
nearer, the branches have a tendency to bend down towards 
it, so that the whole assumes an ovoid shape. The brush is 
generally accompanied by a crackling or hissing sound, or 
even a musical note. On approaching the hand or a con 
ductor of extended surface, the pitch of this sound rises con- 
siderably, This at once suggests that the brush is an inter- 
mittent phenomenon. That this really is so was dearly 
proved by Wheatstone in one of the earher applications of 
his rotating mirror.^ Wheatstone saw in his mirror not one 
image of the brush, but several arranged in succession at 
regular intervals. Each of these images correaponds to a 
single discharge, and each appears less complicated than the 
brush as viewed by the unaided eye, which is, in realily, a 
superposition of a considerable number of brushes, tiie 
number depending on the time taken by a li^t impression 
to fade on tho retina. At the some time each individual 
image is a little drawn out in the direction of motion of the 
mirror, which shows that the brush has a sensible duration. 
Faraday speculates very acutely concerning the nature of 
the brqsh discharge (see Mxp. Ees,, 1425 agj.). He finds 
that, although it is generally accompanied by a cnxrmit of 
air, yet it is not always or necessarjly so. He also care- 
fully illustrates the difference between the positive and 
negative brush. If we have a small ball on the end of a 

1 pm. Tvm.^ 1834, &c. 
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wire projecting freely into the dr, the positive brashes® ob- 
tained from it are much larger and finer than the negative 
brushes so obtained. Again, if we charge a large metal 
ball positively, and bring an uninsulated metal point up to 
it, a star appears on the point, which gets brighter and 
brighter as the point approaches the sphere, but the 
form does not change until the distance is very s-man. 

If the sphere be charged negatively, the star appears as 
before when the distance is considerable, but at a mode- 
rate distance (1 to 2 inches) a brush forms, and when the 
distance is still farther reduced a spark passes. It seems, 
therefore, that the negative discharge keeps its form un- 
changed under considerable variety of influencing circum- 
stances, whereas the form of the positive discharge is more 
readily affected. The explanation of these differences he 
finds lu the fact, which he established by experiments already 
aUnded to, that the limiting tension is smaller at positive 
than at negative surfaces; so that, ceteris paribus, the 
negative discharge occurs oftener than the positive discharge; 
but, on the other hand, when the latter does occur, more 
electricity passes. This, no doubt, accounts for the lower 
pitdi of the sound of the negative brush, and the greater 
extent and brilliancy of the positive one. Faraday found 
great differences in the character of the brush in different 
gases; in none apparently does it reach the brilliancy 
attained in air or nitrogen. He also observed that rarefac- 
tion up to a certain point favoured the production of 
brushes. 

When discharge takes place from the rounded end of a Glow, 
wire projecting freely into the air, the brush is very often 
replaced by a quiet phosphorescent glow, which covers a 
greater or less extent of the end of the wire. The noise 
which accompanies the brush is entirely absent in this form 
of the discharge, and the means by which the brush can be 
analysed into a series of successive discharges give no cor- 
respondmg result for the glow. In the rotating mirror it 
simply stretches out into a uniform band of light, The glow 
is therefore either a continuous discharge or an intermittent 
discharge of incomparably shorter period than the brush. 
Diminishing the discharging surfaces favours the produc- 
tion of glow.8 Increase of power in the electric machine 
which is furnishing the electricity has a similar effect. 
Barefaction of the air has also a great effect m facilitating 
the production of glow, especially m the case of negative 
glow, which is extremely hard to produce in air at common 
pressures. In Faraday’s opinion, the star which is ob- 
tained with a positive sharp point is a positive glow ; but 
he thinks it not improbable that the negative star is not 
a negative glow, but a small negative brush. The glow is 
invariably associated with a current of air to or from 
(generally both) the glowing conductor. Everything that 
favoura this air-current increases the glow ; e.g., a brash 
may sometimes be converted into a glow by properly 
directing an air-current near it. Again, everything^that 
prevents or retmids the formation of an air-current has a 
similar effect on the glow : a glow can be converted into 
a brash in this way. Lastly, everything which tends to 
prevent abrupt variation of the tension favours the glow, 
and everything having an opposite tendency is destructive 
of it. Faraday concludes, therefore, that the glow is due 
to a gradual discharge by convection, in which the agents 
are the particles of the gas. The order of the appearance 
p£ spark, brush, and glow at positive and negative ‘surfaces 
is, in general, the same ; but the gradation is 
Mtive spark dopB not pass into brush so soon as negative 
spark does ; but, ou the other hand, positive brash tmras 
to glow long before negative brush. 

* By positive brasTj, of course, is memt hmsh emanating froin a 
positively chained surface. ' * * > Mesa. Bes.i'lSSff." 
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Conveo- Intimately connected with, the glow is the convective 
turedis- discharge, if indeed they are not degrees of the same 
oarge. piienomenon. “The electric glow is produced by the 
constant passage of electricity through a small portion 
of air in which the tension is very high, so as to charge 
the surrounding particles of air which are continually 
swept off by the electric wind, which is an essential part 
of the phenomenon.”^ Now there seems h'ttle reason to 
doubi that at lower tensions^ dischai^e of this kind may 
occur without the luminous phenomenon at the surface of 
the conductor. If this be so, then the convective dis- 
charge is only a different degree of the glow discharge. 

Discharge by convection plays a ve^ impoitant part in all elec- 
trostatieal experimenting. The air in the neighbourhood of an 
electrified conductor gets charged, forming an electiieal atmosphere, 
which Buriounds the conductor, being more extensive in the 
neighbourhood of salient angles than elsewhere. Such electrical 
atmospheres are often a source of gieat inconvenience in the labora- 
tory and lecture-room when delicate electrical experiments ore in 
progress. 

A cunous little instrument, called the electrical tourniquet or 
windmill, depends for its action on the electrical wmd which 
accompanies convective discharge. A small rectangular cross, 
with equal arms, is made of light wire ; the extremities of the arms 
aie bent through a right angle in the plane of the cross, so as to 
point all one way. The little cross thus made is poM, like a 
compass needle, on a veitical wire connected with an dectrified 
conductor. Convective discharge takes place at the points, giving 
rise to an electrical wind, the reaction of which causes the little 
machine to revolve with great rapidity. If the experiment be con- 
ducted in the dark, a glow usually appears on the revolving points. 
The experiment also succeeds when the cross is immersed in a 
non-coniuctmg hquid- 

Dark We have already alluded to the dark spaces that some- 
interval. times appear in the spark in gas at the atmospheric pres- 
sure. Faraday observed that a phenomenon of this kind 
was very common in coal gas. When the discharge takes 
place in highly rarefied gas, a dark space of this kind 
almost always separates the positive from the negative 
light, Its situation having a certain degree of fixity with 
respect to the negative, but not to the positive electrode. 
It 18 very diflficult to form an idea of the exact nature of 
the discharge which takes place in this space. Discharge 
there undoubtedly is of some kind; and pending farther 
investigation, Faraday called it the dark discharge. The 
fact that its real nature is still undiscovered amply justifies 
the separate name. Faraday found that it occurred in dis- 
charges that pass almost instantaneously, and concluded that 
it could hardly be due to couvection of the ordinary kind, 
which requires time. De la Bive and Hittorf have made out 
many peculiarities connected with its appearance in vacuum 
tubes, the phenomena in which we now attempt briefly to 
describe, 

Plieno- A variety of forms may be given to the vessel in which the rare- 
mena in fied gas to be experimented on is inclosed, 
rarefied One of the moat common used to be the electric egg, which is 
gases, simply an oval glass vessel furnished with two small metal spheres 
for electrodes ) the steins which cany these electrodes pass air-tight 
through tubes cemented to the ends of the vessel ; the stem which 
supports the whole is perforated and fitted with a stop-cock, so 
that the apparatus can be exhausted to any required exteut and 
then temporarily closed. The commonest of all instrumente of this 
kind now-a-daya is the Geissler tube This is simply a glass tube, 
into which are fused two eleotroles of platmum or oihw metal; a 
capillary tube allows the apparatus to he connected with an air- 
pump, and exhausted; when this is done, the capillary tube is 
sealed up by means of a spint-lamp. A very common form of 
such tube is the spectrum tube (see art. Lisht), consistmg of two 
wider parts, connected by a capillary part, in whicn thelight of 
the discharge is much more intense man elsewhere CompBcated 
tubes of all kinda have also beeu constructed as electric toys, 

The reader must not forget that the form of the tube exercises 
a great influence on the phenomena, whether at the positive or 
negative electrode. In the summary description that allows the 

^ Maxwril, Mleaneiiy wnd Ma^neHsm, i, § 55. 

reader will not forget the exact sense in which we use the 
word tension. Of course, low tension does not mean low potential. 
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electric egg is referred to, unless it is othenvise stated, ‘VVo fur* 
ther assume that the electromotor used gives cunents in one direc- 
tion only. A Holtz machine would satisfy this condition, within 
certam limits at least. 

When the gas is rarefied to a considerable extent, the 
spark loses its sharp outline, becomes interspersed with 
nebulous portions, and by-aud-hy loses its characteristic 
form altogether. As the rarefaction goes on, the discharge 
ceases to reach from the positive to the negative electrode. 

The latter now displays a patch of laveuder-blue light, 
separated from the positive light by a dark interval, the 
length of which depends on the distance between the elec- 
trodes. In certain cases the positive light terminates in a 
cup-shaped depression, whose concavity is turned towards 
the negative electrode. As the rarefaction is still further 
inermed, the positive light tends more and more to fill 
the tube, although in general it recedes from the nega- 
tive electrode, over which, on the other hand, the boanti- 
ful lavender glow spreads more and more, exhibiting at 
the same time a growing tendency to fill a limited space 
surromding the electrode. At a still higher degree of 
rarefaction, the positive light, which now occupies a con- 
siderable space, and takes a shape more or less correspond- 
ing to that of the inclosing vessel, is divided transversely 
into a number of cup-shaped strim, separated from each 
other by darker intervals. These striae vary in form and 
appearance considerably, according to circumstances. In 
the neighbourhood of the positive electrode, their con- 
cavity is turned towards the positive electrode, but 
towards the other end of the positive light, the concavity 
may be turned the other way, especially in the electric 
egg. The positive light, in vacuum tubes, shows there- 
fore the same remarkable variability, and the negative 
light the same measure of stability that Faraday remarked 
in gas at ordinary pressures. The colour of the positive 
hghfc varies very much in different gases ; in nitrogen and 
air its rosy-red colour contrasts very sharply with the blue 
of the negative light. The negative light is remarkable 
for its power of producing fluorescence. It is very depen- 
dent as to its extent on the form and size of the uncovered 
surface of the electrode ; anything placed on the electrode 
cuts it off sharply, as if the light were projected from the 
electrode and stopped by the obstacle. Disintegration of 
the negative electrode also goes on very rapidly, so that, 
after a vacuum tube has been used for some time the 
glass all round the negative electrode is blackened, 
browned, (fee., as the case may be, with a deposit of finely 
divided metal. The quantity as well as the quality of 
this deposit depends very much ou the nature of the 
metal ; it is smallest with aluminium, which is on that 
account much used for electrode terminals. The negative 
l^ht occasionally shows one, two, or even three stratifica- 
tions; but in this respect it never equals the positive 
light. When the rarefaction is carried to the utmost, 
both positive and negative lights fall off greatly in splen- 
dour. The negative light contracts more and more in 
upon the electrode, and confines itself even there to a 
small patch near the end, showing, however, a tendency to 
pass dong the axis of the tube towards the positive elec- 
trode. ^ The positive light, on the other hand, gradually 
draws inwards, till at last it is only a star on the end of 
the electrode, which now disintegrates, owing to the great 
tension. 

_ The temperature at the two electrodes is, in general, veiy Tempo- 
different. The true explanation of this difference has not raturo of 
been made out, although it is doubtless connected with the 
equally unexplained differences in the light phenomena. ***** 
A general rule has been laid down, that the temperature 
of the negative electrode is always higher when the dis- 
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ture of the positive electrode higher when the discharges 
pass mainly through particles of disintegrated metal. The 
former case is commoner in vacuum tubes, where the 
negative electrode may get white hot, and even melt, while 
the positive electrode remains quite dark. The latter case 
IS exemplified in the voltaic arc, m which great disinte- 
gration of the positive electrode is accompanied by a 
higher temperature there. Attempts have been made to 
investigate the temperature in different parts of the tube, 
and it seems to have been made out that the temperature 
IS lower in the dark intervals than elsewhere. 

When the electromotor is an induction coil, which fur- 
nishes discharges alternately in opposite directions, there 
will be a mixture of positive and negative light at each 
electrode, unless the maximum tension corresponding to 
the inverse discharge be so small that the direct discharge 
alone can break through. If, however, the tube be 
examined by means of a rotating mirror, or if it be itself 
fastened to a rotating arm, the images of the different 
discharges will he separated, and it will be seen that the 
appearances at each electrode alternate. 

Again, when a Leyden jar is discharged through a 
vacuum tube, the appearances at the two electrodes are 
often very much alike, particularly when the resistance of 
the discharging circuit is very small. When the resist- 
ance is increased by introducing a column of water or 
lengths of wetted string, the appearances are similar to 
those indicated in our aummaiy description. The reason 
of this is fully explained by the observations of Feddersen. 
He examined the spark of a Leyden jar by means of a 
rotating concave mirror. The machine which drove the 
mirror had a contact-maker, which brought on the dis- 
charge when the mirror was at a definite position; the 
image of the spark was thus thrown by the mirror on a 
piece of ground glass or a photographic plate, properly 
placed to receive it. He found that the discharge assumed 
three distinct characters as the resistance of the discharging 
circuit was gradually decreased. 

1. Tho diaolmrga was iii^rmiUcwt, that is to say, consisted of a 
senes of partial discharges all in ths swm diredton, following each, 
other at more or less iiTogiilor intervals. 

2. When tho resistance was reduced to a certain extent, the dis- 
charge became eontimcm. The image of the spark on the plate 
had then tho fom of an mitial vertical strip, with two horizontal 
strips extending from each end, and gradually thinning off to a pomt 
The vertical strip indicates a single initial spark, and the horizontal 
hands the finite duiation of the light from the glowing metal par- 
ticles, ka., near the electrodes. 

3. When the resistance is very small, the discharge is wdUodory, 
i.6.f consists of a succession of discharges alternately m vpposite 
Mredions. Those oscdlations are due to the self-induction of the 
discharging circuit ; we shall examine the matter more careMly 
under Eleetromagnetio Induction. 

It is obvious that when the discharge is either inkrmitteni or 
co7itinuoiiSt the luminous phenomena will be of the normal form 
sketched above, but when the discharge is oscillatory there will be 
a mixture of positive and negative appearances at each electrode, 
the independent existence of which cannot be detected by the 
unaided eye. 

This is tho place to remark that it is rarely that tho discharge is 
of the simple form (2), i,e,, consists of a single continuous discharge; 
in by far the great majority of cases it consists of a series of paiml 
discharges. With the induotorium, both voi'ieties (1) and (3) may 
ooour according to the length of the air space, the resistance of the 
whole secondary oireait, and so on. A number of very beautiful 
experiments have been made to illnstrate these prinriple^ which it 
would take us hoyond our limits to describe. Good summaries of 
tho results of Felici, Gazin and Lucas, Dondera aud Nylaud, Ogden 
Bood and ilf. Mayer, wilL be found in Mascart and Wiedemann. 
Becent researches of a very important ohoracter have been made by 
Wullneri and Spottiswoode* on the discharge in vacuum tubes. 
They employ the rotating mirror. It would be premature to attempt 
to sum up or aritioise thdr results, suffice it to say Ihat they riiow 
an amount of agreement which augurs well for future of this 
branch of electrical science. The sttiee seem, according to them, 


‘ ^ Pogg. Jm,, '' JubeM.,” 1874. * Pme, iZ, S., 1876-6, 7. 
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to play a more essential part m the phenomenon than was perhaps 
previously expected. Spottiswoode, in fact, seems to melmu to tiie 
view that all discharges having a dark interval are really stratified 
although, owing to their rapid motion, the strata may not be distin- 
guishable by the eye alone. 

In connection with this subject it maybe well to mention Wheet- 
the early experiments of ‘Wheatstone,® to determine the so- 
called velocity of electricity m conducting circuits, Six^^' 
balls, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, were arranged in a straight line on a vdooiiy 
board ; 2 and 5 were connected with the coatings of a of eiec- 
charged Leyden jar ; discharge passed by spark from 2 to triaty. 
1, then through a large met^c resistance to 3, thence by 
spark to 4, then through a large metallic reastance to 6, 
and thence by spark to 5. It was found, as Feddersen 
observed later, that the introduction of the metallic resist- 
ance increased the duration of the sparks at aU the inter- 
vals, so that the images in the mirror were lines of small 
length; but, in addition, the spark between 3 and 4 began 
a little later than the sparks at 1, 2 and 6, 6, which were 
simultaneoua From this the velocity of electricity has 
been calculated, by taking the interval^ between the sparks 
to be the time which the electricity takes to travel through the 
metal wire between lie intervals. Faraday long ago pointed 
out that this interval depends on the capacity of the wire, 
and may vary very much according to eircumstancea It is 
very great xn submarine telegraph wires for instance {;uide 
swpra^ p. 36). Accordingly, the values of the so-called 
velocity of electricity, which have been found by different 
observers, differ extremely. 

The sketch we have just given of the disruptive discharge 
in rarefied gases must be regarded as the merest outline. 

There are many points of ^eat importance to which we 
have not even alluded. 'Hittorf’s investigation on what 
has been called the “resistance” of different parts of a 
vacunm tube during the discharge has not been mentioned, 
although it led to results of much interest, which must 
come to be of great importance when the clue to an explana- 
tion of the whole phenomena has been found, The reader 
who desires to study the matter will find in Wiedemann an 
excellent account of Hittorf’s work, with references to the 
OE^nal sources. We have nob so much as raised the deli- 
cate and difficult questions concerning the spectrosoopio 
characteristics of the discharge. A good part of this sub- 
ject belongs indeed more properly to the science of Light. 

Muedlanems Effects, chiefly Mechanked . — Owing to the Kinneta- 
heat suddenly developed by the electric spark, and perhaps 
to a qiecific mechanical effect as well, there is a sudden 
dispersion in all directions of the particles of the dielectric. 

ThM commotion may be shown very well by means of Fin- 
nersley’s older form of the thermo-electrometer; or Gauss’s 
instrument may be used if we replace the thin wire by a 
couple of spark terminals. ‘When the spark passes, the 
liquid in the stem sinks suddenly through a considerable 
distance, even if the spark be of no great length (2 to 3 
mm.). 

Very cmiouB effects are obtained when an electric spark is repeated Stria 
several times at a little distance above a plate strewed with tiiiely from 
powdered chalk. After a time the dialk is seen to be divided by a con- 
network of fine lines, resembling the markings on shaCTeen. Ii a cussioii. 
plate of glass he covered with powdered charcoal, and the spark 
passed tlwough the powder, it arranges itself in a series of stri» 
dosdy resembling those seen in a vacunm tube. 

The power of the spark to induce chemical combination 
(in particular, combustion) is due no doubt mainly to its 
high temperature. 

The discharge through non-conducting liquids may take Dis- 
place in &e form of spark or brush. The brush, however, » 
is poor compared with that obtained in air, and is very hard 

* PM. Trams., 1884. ’ , 

* Abetter statement would be “the time that elapses before suffiraent 
electricity has reached 3 and 4 to ridse the teiision at their nearest 
points to the disruptive jiait,” , 

vni. — 9 
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to get. 'WTien tie spark passes, pressure is suddenly troM- 
mitted tkrougli the fluid in all directions, and if it be in- 
closed in a tube the tube is generally broken, even when 
the spark is by no means long, When the surface of the 
liquid IS free, a considerable portion is usually project^ 
into the air, The convective discharge is very marked in 
liquids, If two small balls connected with the electrodes 
of a Holtz’s machine in action be dipped in paraflfin oil at 
a small distance apart, the whole liquid is thrown into 
violent motion by the convection currents, runs up the wires 
which lead to the balls, and spouts off in httle jets. 

There is also a distinct heaping np of the liquid between the 
halls, and if one of them he gradually withdrawn from the hquid, 
for a centimetre or so it raises a columa after it, which adheres 
uatd the machine is, stopped. It is very probable that other effects 
due to the alteration of the apparent surface tonsion, owing to the 
difference of electiical stress ui the air and oil, are present in these 
phenomena, hut this is haidly the place to discuss the matter. 

The electric discharge passes with great facility through 
card-board and other bodies of loose texture. In all pro- 
bability the air in such cases has quite as much to do with 
the resulting effects as the sohd body. 

Lullin’s ^ curious experiment of this kind is often made. Two points 
expen- are arranged so as to touch the opposite sides of a piece of caid-hoard. 
ment. if the pomta he opposite each other, the discharge passes straight 

through, leaving in the case of small charges a tiny hole with huint 
edges. If, however, the points he not opposite each other, the 
perfoiation occurs in the neighbourhood of the negative point. The 
peciiliaiity is no doubt connected with those differences between 
positive and negative discharges m air which we have several 
tunes noticed above. In fact, it is found that in an exhausted 
receiver tlie card is pierced at a spot very nearly equidistant from 
the two points. 

Dis- In other cases the main part of the dielectric strength 
charge in depends on the sohd material. The power of sudi bodies 
solids. .|;q sustain the eleotriool tonsion is often very considerable. 
Yet there is a limit at which they give way. A. thickness 
of 6 centimetres of glass has been pierced by means of 
a powerful induction coil. 

In sudh experiments special precautions have to be taken to 
prevent the spark from gbdlng over the surface of the glass instead 
of going through; this is managed in some eases by embedding the 
glass along with the terminals of the coil m an eloetrieal cement of 
considerable insulating power; in ordinary experiments, however, 
it 18 in general sufficient to place a drop of olive oil rotmd one of 
the terminals where it abuts on the glass. The appearance of the 
perforations depends considerably on the quantity of electricity that 
passes in the discharge. In some cases the glass cracks or even 
breaks in peees. In stme large blocks we have seen a perfoiation 
in the form of several independent threads, each of which had a 
sort of bended structure, which may possibly he in some way ana- 
logous to the stratifications in vacuum tubes. 

Surface ‘ Disclwirge along tJie Surface of a Bodg, Bust Figum, 
electn- and Dust Images . — The class of phenomena referred to 
flcation. under this head are remarkable for the methods by which 
they are usually demonstrated. They were at one time 
much studied on account of the light they were supposed 
to throw on the nature of the so-called elaetnc fluid or 
fluids. Though no longer regarded in this light, they have 
reference to an extremely important and comparatively 
little studied subject, viz., the distribution of electricify 
over the surface of non-conductors. It is easy to see that 
the demonstration of surface electrification on insnlatoiB is 
beset with difficulties of a peculiar kind. A very con- 
venient method is to project on the surface a powder elec- 
trified in a known way; this powder cliug a to the parts 
oppositely electrified to itself, and avoids those similarly 
electrified, so that the state of the surface is seen at once, 
l/ycopodinm seed and powdered resin have been used in 
tMs way; they are sifted through linen cloth, the lyco- 
podium becoming thereby weakly positive, and the 
powdered resin strongly negative. If the lycopodium he 
used, it coveiB both positive and negatively electrified 
patches, only tlie latter more thickly than the former. 


The powdered resin, on the other hand, covers the positive 
and avoids the negative regions. The most effective 
powder, however, is a mixture of flowers of sulphur^ and 
red lead. In the process of sifting, tho led lead powder 
becomes positively and the sulphur negatively electrified, 
and the powdeis separate themselves. The suljihur 
colours positive regions yellow, and the red lead colours 
negative regions red. The result is very striking ; and 
the test is found to be very dehcate. 

The dust figures of Lichtenberg are one of tho best Lichtem 
known instances of the kind of experiment Indicated Wa 
above. A sharp-pointed needle is placed perpendicular to 
a non-condnetmg plate, with its point very near to or in 
contact with the plate. A Leyden jar is discharged into the 
needle, and the plate is then tested with the powder. _ If 
the electricity communicated to the needle was positive, 
a widely extending patch is seen on the plate, consisting 
of a dense nucleus, from which branches radiate in all 
directions. If negative electricity was used, the patch is 
much smaller and has a sharp circular boundary entirely 
devoid of branches. This difference between the positive 
and negative figures seems to depend on the proseiice of 
the air; for the difference tends to disappear when tho 
experiment is conducted in vacuo. Riess explains it by 
the negative electrification of the plate caused by tho fiic- 
tion of the water vapour, &c., driven along the surface by 
the explosion which accompanies the disruptive discharge 
at the point. This electrification would favour the spread 
of a positive, but hinder that of a negative discharge. 

Them is, in all probability, a connection betwoon this 
phenomenon and the peculiarities of positive and iiegativo 
brush and other discharge in air ; Riess, indeed, suggests 
an explanation of tho latter somewhat similar to the above. 

There is another class of figures, to which lliess gives the name 
of electric images, of wMch the following may ho tiiiam .ih a typo. 

A signet or other engiaved piece of metal is placed, on a phite of 
insniat in g material, and steadily electiified by moans of a diy pile 
or otherwise psitively or negatively for half an hour or so. Wlieu 
tho metal is removed and the plate dusted, an exact figuio of the 
stamp appears, consisting of aiedor yellow b.iokgi’ound on which 
the ongi'aved lines stand out free from dust. There is no dillereuco 
between positive and negative electricity hero as far ns/orw is con- 
cerned, and the colour of the figure indicates charge on tho plate 
opposite to that on the metal. The phenomenon njipuars to bo 
due simply to the electrification of paits of the non-conducting 
surface oppsite the metal. 

Another class of phenomena, to which Kicss gives the name Figures 
secondary, depend, not on the electrification of the surface, but on ul Kar- 
permanent alterations produced by the discharge, whether in the sten. 
form of spark or otherwise. Sometimes these are directly visible 
to the eye or touch, e.g., the roughening and discoloration which 
mark the pth of the spark over a polished glass surface. In some 
cases they are chemical alterations, which may he shown by means 
of the proper reagents, e(/., the separation of the potash m the 
spark traces on glass. In certain cases_ they become evident on 
breathing upon the glass; of this description aie tlie images of Kars- 
ten. Apiece of mirror glass is placed on an uninsulated uietal 
plate, and on the glass is placed a com oi meilal. Sparks aic taken 
for some time between the coin and an electiiu machine, and then 
the glass plate is removed and breathed upon. A rciffewntalion of 
the com tiien appears on the glass, often complete to the siualiest 
detail. The reader who is mterested in these matteis, Lnstorically 
or otherwise, will find a variety of information, ivith directions how 
to find mor^ m Biess’s Jieihmgselectnciiat, Bd, ii. § 7ii9 sgq. 

Mectromagnetim, and Mlectrodynamics.^ 

Mention has already been made of the discovery of Oet- 
sted, that the electric current exerts a definite action on a 
magnetic needle placed in its neighbourhood. This dis- 

First used by Villarsy in 1788. 

* Throughout this section the reader is supposed to bo familiar with 
the experimental laws of magnetism (see art, Magsetism). If he 
desires fully to undsrstoud the mathematical developments that occur 
here and there, an occasional reference to the analysis used in the 
theory of magnetism will also be necessary, if he is not already fomlliat 
with it. 
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covery formed the starting-point of that division of dectrical 
science with which we are now to deal. It was natural, once 
the action of a current^ on a magnet w-as observed, to look 
for the reaction of the magnet on the current, and after 
seeing two currents act on the same magnet, it was reason- 
able to expect that the currents would act on each other. 
Yet it may be doubted whether the first of these results is a 
legitimate deduction from the discovery of Oersted, and the 
second certainly is not so. Before we can apply the prin- 
ciple of the equality of action and reaction we must be quite 
certain of the source of the lohoU of any action to which the 
principle is to be applied. Again, two bodies A and 0 
may act on B owing to properties acquired by virtue of B’s 
presence, so that in the absence of B they need not neces- 
sarily act on each other. A good example is the case of two 
pieces of perfectly soft iron, each of which will act on and 
be acted on by a magnet, but which will not act on each 
other when the magnet is not near them. 

The questions thus raised by Oersted's discovery were 
■ experimentally settled by Ampere. He found that a magnet 
or the earth (which behaves as if it were a magnet) acts on 
the current, and the du'octiou of these actions is found to be 
consistent with the principle of equality of action and reac- 
tion. As no experimental fact has yet been quoted agamst 
the application of this principle in such cases, we shall 
assume it henceforth. Ampere also discovered the action 
of one electric cuiTont on another, and thereby settled the 
second question. We may conclude, therefore, that the 
space surrounding an doctnc current is a field of magnetic 
force just as much as the space around a magnetized body. 

The next stop is to determine the distribution of magnetic 
force, or what amounts to the same thing, to find a distri- 
bution of magnetism which shall be equivalent in its mag- 
netic action to ^e electric current. This also was com- 
pletely accomplished by Amp&re. In expoundmg his 
results we shall follow the order of ideas given by Maxwell,^ 
which we tbink affords the simplest view of the matter, and 
is the best practical gmde that we know of through the 
somewhat complicated relations to which the subject intro- 
duces us. We shall in addition give a sketch of the actual 
course which was followed by Ainpfere, and which is adhered 
to by the Continental writers of the present day. ^ 

It results alike from the fundamental experiments of 
Amp6ro and the elaborate researches of Weber, to both of 
which we plinll afterwards allude, that an electric current 
circulating in a small plane closed circuit, acts and is acted 
upon magnetically exactly like a small magnet placed per- 1 
pendicular to its plane at some point within it,® provided 
the moment of the magnet be equal to the strength of the 
current multiplied by the area of the circuit,^ and its north 
pole bo so placed that the direction of the axis of the magnet 
(from S-pole to N-pole], and the direction in which the 
current circulates are those of the translation and rotation 
of a right-handed (ordinary) screw which is being screwed 
in the direction of the axis. In this statement we have 
spoken of a small closed circuit. The word “ small” means 
that the largest dimensions of the circuit must be mfinitely 
gTYiflllftT f.b fip its distance from the neatest magnet or electric 
current on which it acts, or by which it is acted on. 

We may break up our small maguet into a number of 
siTnildT magnets, and distribute them over the area of the 
anria l l circuit, so that the sum of the moments of ^ the mag- 
nets on any portion w of the area is id, where i is constant. 
We thus replace the circuit by a “ magnetic shell ” of strength 


i, which, if we choose, may be represented by two layers 
parallel to the area, one of north the other of south mag- 
netism, the sm’faco density of which is i~- 6, where 6 is the 
distance between the layers.® 

'■ g from the principle thus laid down we can derive S’mitB 
all the laws of the mutual action of magnets and electric 

currents, 

Consider any finite circuit ABO (fig. S9). Imagine it 
filled with a surface of any form, and a network of lines 
drawn on the surface q 

as in the figure, di- 
viding it up into por- 
tions, such as abed, 



is obvious that any 
current of strength i 
circulating in ABC 
may be replaced by 
a series of closed cur- . ‘ 

reuts, each of strength i circulating in the meshes (such as 
abed) of tbe network on the surface ; for m each line such 
as be we have two equal and opposite currents circulating 
whose action must be ml, How, we may replace each of the 
aTtiflU ciremts by a magnet as above, or by a magnetic shell 
of strength i The assemblage will constitute a rngtietic 
shellof strength! fiUmgup the circuit, whose magnetic action, 
at every point externed^ to shell will be the same as that 
of the current. The north side of the shell is derived from 
the direction of the current by the right-handed screw 
relation given above. 

If dS be an elemeuM of tne surface of a magnetic sbeU of 
strength i, D its distance from P, and 6 the angle which 
the positive direction of magnotization (which is 
iS) makes with D. ihen the magnetic potential^ at P la 
given by 

. . , (1), 


he integration extending all over S* . , 

When properly interpreted this double integral is foima 
X, represent the « solid angle ” subtended at P 
3, or, as it may also be put, by the circuit ABO whiim 
lounds it. Hence, solid angles subtended by the^ nortn 
side being taken as positive, and the usual conventions as 
30 smu adhered to, we may write 

(2b 

where w is the solid angle in question. . . i. ti 

We see, therefore, that the potential of a ma^etic M Meu. 
at any point P is equal to the product of the strength of 
the sheU into the solid angle subtended by its boundary at 
P. How the potential of such a shell is continuous and 

singl^valued at afi points without it. (With points withiu 

it we are not now concerned, since the action of ihe current 
at such points is not the same as that of the it, 

therefore, a unit north pole start from any point P and 
return bo the same, after describing any path which dora 
not out tliough tho bM, does not emlroee the ouim^ 

the wo* done by it mU he nii. 

happens if the path outs through the shell B. Take two 
points P and Q, infinitely near each other, hut the one P 
on the positive side, the other Q on the negative side of tne 


8 The reader who finds ^ . 

to the small magnet; it Trill he ftimd 


iai most pteototl 


1 “ Ouirent ” is used heis and In corresponding eases as an ahtee- 
viation for the “tiie Unear eondnetor conveying a cmxent,” 

® MkeMctty and iiap^sUm, vol. ii. §§ Hb, &c. 

® Naturally tiie centre of the area if it is Symmetrical. 

‘ We shall see directly wlmt systo of nnitstItiS stttSmSnt jEffS* 
supposes. 


8 This limitation is tne eqaivaienii or wo 

r^ag p A tiiwn is sometimes called a iljniba»rtnp«» 
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shell. In passing from P to Q, 'without cutting the shell, 
the solid angle co decreases by 4t infinitely nearly. Now, 
durmg the passage from Q to P we may not represent the 
action of the current by S, but nothing hinders us from 
representing its action by another shell S', which does not 
pass between Q and P, but is at a finite distance from either 
of them ; for it will be remembered that the shell which 
represents the action of a current i is definite to this extent 
merely — ^that its strength is i, its boundary is the circuit, 
and it does not pass through the point at which the action 
is being considered. But mfinitely little work, owing to the 
action of S', is done in passing from Q to P, Hence the 
work done by a unit pole in going once completely round 
any path which embraces the current once is ijri. 

To reconcile this result with the continuity of the mag- 
netic potential of a huear circuit, for the existence of which 
we have now furnished sufficient evidence, we must admit 
that the potential of a linear circuit at any point P is 
V == i((i) + W) , where n is any integer. In other word% V 
is a many-valued function differing from i times the sohd 
angle subtended at P by a multiple of iri. If we pass 
along any path from P and return thereto, the difference of 
the values of V, or the whole work done on the journey, is 
zero if the path does not embrace the circuit, ijMri if it 
embraces^ it a times 

r.intiRT The considerations enable us to determine the action of 
ciiouitinany closed current on a magnetic pole, and consequently on 
magnetic any magnetic system. We have next to find 'the action on 
a linear circuit when placed m any given magnetic field, 
whether due to magnets or electric currents. This we do 
by replacing the circuit acted on by its equivalent magnetic 
shell. 

If the potential at any point of the magnetic field he T, then 'the 

S otential energy of a malefic shell S, ot strength i, placed in 
eld IS given by 

where (J, m, n,) are the direction cosines of the positive direction 
(south to noith) of the normal to the element dS. Since, so long 
as the magnetic force considered is not due to S itself, there is none 
of the magnetism to 'which V is due on S, we nmy -write -a,- b, 
d\ dY dY 

S ^ ® components of the 

magnetic induction.® Then, if N- j(/’(te+mi+7!c)dS (».e.,«the 
surface mtegral of magnetic induction, or the number of liTies of 
magnetic force which pass through the cneuit), -we may wnte 

M=-eir (4). 

From this expression for -the potential energy of the 
equivalent magnetic shell we can derive at once the force 
tending to produce any displacement of the circuit regarded 
as rigid. 

Thus let 0 be one of tlie -variables which determine the position 
of the system, then the force * tending to produce a diqilaeement 
d^ is given by or 



Hence the work done during any displacement of a 
closed circuit, in which the current strength is is equal 
to i times the increase produced by the displacement in 
the number of lines of force passing through the ciicmt. 
The force tends, therefore, to produce the displacement or 
to resist it, according as the displacement tends to increase 
or to diminish the number of lines of force passing through 
the circuit. It is evident, therefore, that a position of 
stable equilibrium will be that in which the number of 
lines of magnetic force passing through the circuit is a 

^ On the space relations involved here see Maxwell, vol. i. § 17, &c. 

® Ma^eMc induction is used here in Maxwell's sense. It 
in Bieaning “witli ** magnetic force*' at points where there is no mag- 
netism. “ Lina of force ” in Faraday's extended sense is synonjmouB ] 
with “ line of induction ” in Maxwell’s sense. 


I TnaYitrmTTi- H that number is a miniTmim, we have a case 
! of unstable equilibrium. 

Maxwell* has shown how we may deduce from the Action 
above theory the force exerted on any poition of the circuit on ele- 
which IS flexible or otherwise capable of motion. “If a“®^^,of 
portion of the circuit be flexible so that it may be displaced 
independently of the rest, we may make the edge of the 
shell capable of the same kind of disiilacement by cutting 
up the surface of the shell into a sufficient number of 
portions connected by flexible joints. Hence we conclude 
that, if by displacement of any portion of the circuit in a 
given direction the number of hues of induction which 
pass through the circuit can be increased, this displace- 
ment -will be aided by the electromagnetic force acting on 
the circuit.” 


From these considerations we may find the electromagnetic 
force acting on any element ds of the circuit. Let PQ (fig. 30) he 
the element ds belong- 
ing to the am AB of any 
circuit Let PD be the 
diiectionof the magnetic 
mduction^ at P, and g 
its magnitude. It is 
obvious that no motion 
of PQ in the plane of 
PQ and PD will increase / 
or dimimrii -(he number / 
of lines of force passing ( 
through the circmt, con- 

sequently no work wdl 

be done m any such dis- 
placement. Hence the 
resultiiatelectTomagnetic 
force E must be perpen* 
dicular to the plane 

a Let PR be a 

displacement perpendicular to this plane, the work done in 
the displacement is R.PR, and the number of lines of foioo cut 
through 18 * tunes the rectangular area PQR multiplied by the com- 
ponent D sin S of the magnetic induction perpendicular to it. Hence 
we have 

R X PR itZs X PR X D sin e , 

i.e. R-icfoDsin0 (0), 



Fig. 30, 


Hence the resultant electromagnetic force on the cle- 
ment cfo may be determmed as Mows Take iu the 
direction of the resultant magnetic induction (magnetic 
force) and proportional to i% and take PQ in the direction 
of ds and proportional to it j the electromagnetic force ® on 
the element of the circuit is proportional to the area of the 
parallelogram whose adjacent sides are P§ and PQ, and is 
perpendicular to it. The force in any direction 
an angle ^ with the direction of the resultant is of course 
Bcos^. The following consideration is convenient for 
determining which way the resultant force acts. It is 
ob-vious that the force on the element will be the same 
to whatever circuit we suppose it to belong, so long as the 
direction and streng^ of the cuixent in it is the same. 
Take, then, a^ small circuit PQK perpendicular to the line", 
of magnetic induction (magnetic force) near PQ, in such 
a way that the direction of the current in PQK (as deter- 
mined by the direction in PQ) is related to the direction 
of Jhe magnetic induction in -^e same way as rotation and 
translation in right-handed screw motion; then the ele- 
ment PQ tends to move so that the number of lines o-f force 
passing through PQK increases.® 


* Mleidneity aM MagneHm, vol. ii. § 490, 

* “ Resultant magnetic force,” if there is none of the tiro* 

dadngitatP, ” ^ 

« We need scarcely remind the reader that this is a ponderomotive 
force actmg on the matter of the element of the circuit. There is no 
question of force acting on the current or the dcctiieity in it. 

8 From this may be denved the following, which is often very con* 
Stand with feet on PQ and body along the positive direction 
of thehufi of magnetic force and look in the direction of the CBS 
rent, then the force is towards the i^ht >inTid . 
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Vector 
poten- 
tial, &o. 


Several other ways of remembering this direction migjit 
be given. Although the above may sound arbitrary and 
look clumsy at first, yet we have found it more convenient 
in practice than some others we have tried. 

We may extend what has been said above to the case 
where part of the magnetic force, it may be the whole of 
it, is due to the current in the circuit itself ; for we might 
suppose the magnetic field to be that due to a shell whose 
boundary coincides infinitely nearly with the circuit. If 
the circuit is rigid, there will of course be no motion caused 
by its own action ; but if it be flexible, there may be rela- 
tive motions; in fact each portion will move until the 
number of lines of force that pass through the circuit is 
the greatest possible consistent with the geomekical con- 
ditions. 

It is an obvious remark, after what has been said, that 
the potential energy of the magnetic shell which repre- 
sents a current depends merely on its boundary, or, in other 
words, that the magnetic induction or the number of lines 
of magnetic force which pass through a circuit depends 
merely on its form. Hence we should expect to find some 
analytical expression for the surface integral of magnetic 
induction depending merely on the space relations of the 
circuit ; in other words, we should expect to find a line 
integral to represent it. And when the field is that of 
another circuit, we should expect to find a double line 
integral for the mutual potential energy of the two repre- 
sentative shells.^ We shall describe briefly how these ex- 
pectations are realized. 

In the first place, a vector may be found which has the property 
that its line integral taken round any circuit is equal to the surface 
integral of magnetic induction taken over any surface bounded by 
Iho drouit.® This vector has been called by Maxwell the “vector 
potential” (31). Let its components he J, G, H, Then applying the 
definition to small areas dyax, dzdx, dxdy, at the point ssux perpen- 
dicular to the three axes,® a, 6, c being components or magnetic 
induction as before, we get 


, 

dy~ d»' ^ cfo ~ dn ’ ™ d« dy ' 


. (7). 


These equations might he used to determine F, G, H, and would 
lead to a much more general solution than is here required. The 
following synthetical solution is simpler. 

Consider a magnetized narticle sw at 0 (fig. 81). Let the positive 
direction of its axis he OK, and 
let its moment he m. The 
resultant force due to m at any 
point F is in a plane passing 
through OK; hence the vector 
potential SSt at P must ho pra- 
pendicular to this plane. Let 
its direction he taken so as to 
indicate a rotation round OK, 
which with translation along 
OK would give right-handed 
screw motion. Describe a 
sphere with 0 as centre and 
OP (=D) as radius. Let PQ 
he a small circle of this sphere 
whose pole is K. Consider the 
line integral round PQ, and Fig, 81. 

the surface integral over the , . . r 

splierical sGgment PKQ. Since ^ is the same at all points of 
PQ by symmetry, the former is 2irDsin93l, and the latter is 



^ It is important to remark here that we say “ of the two lepresea- 
tative shells,” not “ of the two oircmts,” or “ of the two currents” 
(see below, p. 76). 

® The mathematical idea concerned here seems to have been ori^- 
ally started by Prof. Stokes; it is deeply involved m the improve- 
ments effected in the theones of hydrodynamics, elasticity, electndty, 
&o., by Stokes, Thomson, Hdmholtz, and Maxwell. 

® It is to he noted that the rectangnlar axes here used are drawn 
tlius : — oaj hoiizonal, oz vertical (in plane of paper say), and oy from 

the reader; thus — ^ In this way rotation from y to a and trans- 

lation along ox give right-handed screw motion, and so on in cyclical 
order. 


Equating these we get for vector potential of sm- at P 




sin0 


. ( 8 ), 


its direction being that already indicated. 

Suppose now the particle m placed at Q{xyz) so that the direc- 
tion cosmes of sn a re k, /<,, v. Let the coordin ates of P be f, ij, f , also 
let QP=D= + v'(|-a!)‘*+(»i-y)“ + ({'-z)=*. Then the direction 
cosines of QP are D=|,D=|, D"-|, where p = L and we get 
for the component of the vector potential at P 

. . . (9). 




and two similar expressions for G and H, 

The vector potential of a magnetized body may he got by com- Expres- 
pounding the vector potentials of the different elements ; hence, lx, sion for 
I/x, ly hang the components of magnetization at any point of the vector 
body, we get poten- 

■ ■ ■ <“)■ “■ 

and two similar expressions for G and H, The first part of our 
problem is thus solved. 

Let US, in the second place, apply the above result (10) to the case 
of the two shells which are equivalent to two currents. In a 

lamellar distribution of magnetism tea,] hence the 

volume integral in (10) reduces to a surface integral, and 


P- ^~l(jm-m)dS 


( 11 ), 


where Z,m,» arethe direction cosmes of the outward normal to iZS. 

Now tiie magnetic shell of thickness t and strength i is a lamel- 
laxly magnetized body of constant intensity^t-rT, It may be 
looked upon as hounded by two parallel surfaces normal every- 
where to the lines of maguetization, and by an edge generated by 
lines of magnetization. At every point on either of the parallti 
surfaces we have therefore Z-x, w-ju, w-y, and at the edge 

Z — y^ - /I and similarly for m and n. Hence every element of 

the double integral in (llj belonging to either of the parailel surfaces 
vanishes, and Siere remain only the parts on the edge which give 

since + 

at (JuO due to a mag^netic shell S. Let (SvO be a^y point on the 
bouttdaW of another iell 8, of strength i, and let do be the dement 
ofarcofthi 


)f the boundary, then 

..-e,..wtio induction through S' due to S with the sign 
in other words, the mutual potentid energy M. Putting 
!'°G,H their values by (12), we have 




(14), 


Double 
Ime in- 
tegral 
forM. 


where e is the angle between ds and dtr. 

The result of (14) realizes the second of our expectations. The 
double integral arrived at is of great importanee, not only in the 
theory of electrodynamics, but also as we shall see in the theory o 
the induction of electric currents. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of closed circuits, and con- 
sidered merely the action of a circuit regarded as a whole. 

When we did speak of the force on an element of a circuit, Am- 
we deduced this force directly from the state of the mag-p&re’skiv 
netic field in its immediate neighbourhood. There is an dedn^d. 
order of ideas, however, in which the imitnal action of two 
circuits is considered to be the sum of all the mutnal 
actions of every element in one circuit on eveiy element in 
the other. Now, we can easily show, by ,nqe^;.o^ /U), 
fbai; a system of elementary forces of this found 

which will lead to the same result for as the 

theory ^ven above. J r " 

Let the cirouit S' he supposed and let tiie circuit 

S he movablg in aiy^ way may even be flexible. 
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igles between tbe positiye directions of d<f and A 
s -rx , _ _ , X , y then we have 

0056= — , cosfl *=-- 3 —, 


■ ds ’ 
dD dD 

C0S6»- - 

y means of these we get 


(15). 


The part which is a complete differential has been left out, becanse 
it disappears when the mtegration is carried round closed circuits, 
as we mways suppose it to be. Consider now the woik done m a 
small displacement which alters D and S, ^ , and ds, but 
not dtr; we have 

JJ D dtr ds ds 

The perts containing 8 s disappear in this expression, and if 
the rest be arranged by integration by parts as nsud, we get 

8 M-^sr>dsdff =0 (17), 

..,2ooa«-3 cosfl cosfl' 


where - 




Hence the electrodynamical action of the two drcoits is 
completely accounted for by supposing every element dxr 
to aUract every element ds with a force 

^^^^^2cO3e-3oOS0CQ8 0'j • • {18)< 

We may therefore use this elementary formula wljenever it 
suits our convenience to do so. 

Action It is very easy to obtain, a similar elementary formula^ 
on ■vyiiich is very often useful, for the action of an element of 
a circuit on a unit north pole. 

^ ' We have seen above how to find the action on an element PQ 
(ds) of a circuit in a given magnetic field. Let the field be that duo 
to a unit north pole If (fig. 82). Then the magnetic induction at 
P is in the direction NTK, and is equal to i , if FP-D. Hence 
by (6) the force E on PQi is perpendicular to HP and PQ, is in the 
direction PM shown in the figure, and is equal to ly 

the prinoip of “action and reaction,” the force on ST is E in the 



Section PM' pppoaite tq PM, in ia equal fio a force E acting at 
H in a direction HM”paraJlel to PM' together with a cpuplp whose 
moment la R xPH, and whose axis is pej^iendjcular to NP and m 
the plane HPQ. How a simple calcnlation, which we leave to the 
reader, will show that for any closed circuit the resultant ’of all the 
couples thus introduced is ml; hence, since we deal with closed 
oireints only, we may npgleot the couple. 

The force exerted by a dosed circuit on a xmit north 
pole may therefore he found by supposing each element ds 
tp act on the pole with a force equal to 

tdssing ( 19 )^ 

whose direction is perpendicular to the plane containing 
the pole and the element, and such that it tends to caijse 
rotation^ round the element related to the direction of the 
current in it by the right-handed screw relation. 


’ PQ is supposed to be drawn/rom the reader. 


Comparison of Theory with Experimmt . — The best veri- Agree. 

ation of the theory which has just been laid down con- ment of 
aists in its uniform accordance wuth experience. We pro- 
ceed to give a few instances of its application, adopting pene^' 
now one, now another, of the equivalent principles deduced 
from it 

We have already remarlced that the lines of magnetic Straight 
force in an electric field due to an infinite straight cun’ent current, 
are circles having the current for axis. It is easy to deduce 
from the fact that there is a magnetic potential that the 
force must vary inversely as the distance from the current. 

This may also be proved by means of the formula (19) ; in fact, 
the resultaat force at P is given by 
sin 9 

£i“cosec ®0 


• • • (“1. 


i being the distance of P from the cuiTsnt. 

Let AB (fig. 33) be a very long straight current, and Paraiid 
poq an element ds of a parallel cur- 
rent, havmg the same direction as AB. 

If we draw the line of force (a circle 
with C as centre) though 0, the 

tangent OB is the direction of the ’‘v,. 
force at Oj hence by (6) and (20), 

the force on ^jds, and acts in (A. 

the direction 00 ; pog is therefore 
attracted. If the current in pog be reversed, the force 
will have the same numerical value, but will act in the 
direction CO. Hence two parallel straight conductors 
attract or repel each othm’ according as the currents in 
them have the same or opposite directions. 

>->■ 

Let AB (fig. 34) be an infinitely long (or very long) inclined 
1^^ currents, 

current, CD a portion of a current inclined to it, and 
passing very near it at 0. If the 
plane of the paper contam AB and 
CD, then at every point in OD the 
magnetic force is perpendicular to ^ ^ 
the plane of the paper and towards Xg ° 


Fig. 34. 


the reader, at every point in 00 
perpendicdar to the plane of the 
paper and from the reader; hence 
at the elements P and Q the forces acting will ho in the 
direction of the arrows in the figure, and CD will tend to 
place itself parallel to AB. If both the currents be re- 
versed, the action will be unaltered; but if the current in 
CD^one he reversed, it will move so that tJiB acute angle 



Figure 86 shows an arrangement for demonstrating the attraction 
or repulsion qf parallel currents, which is es.sBntially that first used 
by Ampke. A is an upri^t consisting of a tube in good metal- 
lic connection with one of the binding screws t, and with a little 
cupyj, containing a drop of mercury. A stout wire passes up the 
centre of the tube, and is insulated from it, but in metallic conneo- 
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tion witli the screw s and the enp j, B is a light conductor,^ con* 
sisting of two parallelograras of wiie, in which the cuuent circtilates 
m opposite diiections. the object of \nhich is to p.hTmi^q.tA the 
magnetic action of the earth. The conductor is himg m the cups 
p and q, so as to be easily 
movable about a veitical 
axis 0 IS a frame on 
which several turns of 
wire are wound, so that 
when a current is passed 
through, we have a num- 
ber 01 parallel conduc- 
tors, all of wliich act in 
the same way on the 
vertical branch m of the 
movable eoudnetor. Ow- 
ing to the opposite direc- 
tions of the currents in 
the tube and the wiie 
inside it, there is no 
action on yz due to that 




part of the apparatus. 
Itiscle.ar, thcrelore, that 


Fig. 36. 


the action of C on ihj will prevail and dotemine the motion. 

The action of straight conductois, nialnng an angle with each 
other, may be shown hy means of the conductor D, lepresented m 
fig. 36, wiiicli may he fitted to the stand shown in fig. 35. 


Oircnlar In a very large clqsa of practical cases, circular circuits 
play an important part. The most convenient way of 
dealing with these, as a rule, is to replace them by the 
equivalent magnets or magnetic shells. The action of a 
circular circuit may be represented by two layers of north 
and south magnetism, whose surface densities are ±44 -t, 
where i is the strength of the current and t the distance 
between the layers. For details concerning the calcula- 
tions in a variety of cases, we refer the reader to Maxwell’s I 
Electricity and Magivetim, vol. li, cap. xiv. 


TTq maycalnulate the force exerted (see fig. 8?”) hya circular 
current AD on a unit north pole at its centre C, as ^ 
follows. Bpplace tho current by two discs AB and 
A'B', of north and south magnetism, the distaace be- 
tween which is T ; tho surface densities are and 
The first of these exerts a repulsive force • 
the second an attractive force ' 

2irf4'T(l - cosJA’C'B'] ; 

honce the resultant repulsive force is i 

2wicosJA'0'B'>i-T>«2iri*fr, \ 

r being the radius of tho disc. Hence a unit of length 

of ^e cui'i'ent exerts a force i-f r® at the distance r, 37. 


and what we are about to advance will apply to a solenoid 
whose axis is a curve of any form. 

Let there be nds of the circular currents (each of area 
X) in the arc ds of the axis of the solenoid. As wo sup- 
pose the distribution to be uniform, n is constant, 
may suppose each current to be placed at the middle of a 

length - of the axis, which it occupies for itself. Hence, 
if each circular current be replaced by a shell of thickness 
- , the surface densities of the magnetism on each of these 

shells wUl be * ni, and the north magnetism of each shell 
will coincide with the south magnetism of the next j so 
that the whole action at points external to tJie solenoid 
reduces to the action of a quantity niX of magnetism 
spread over one end of the solenoid, and a quantity -JiiA 
spread over the other. The positive or north end of the 
solenoid is obtained, as usual, from the direction of the 
current, by means of the right-handed screw relation. If 
X be very small, or if the system acting on, or acted upon 
by, the solenoid is at a distance vejy great compared with 
the dimensions of X, then we may suppose the representar 
tive magnetism concentrated at the ends of the axis of the 
solenoid. 

Hence tho particular arrangement of electric currents, ' 
which we have called a solenoid, acts and is acted on 
exactly like an ideal linear ipsgQet (whose poles coincide 
with Ihe ends of its axis). 

Thns the north pole of a magnet or solenoid repels the 
north end and attracts the south end of a solenoid; a 
solenoid tends to set under the action of the earth, itp 
north end behaving like a magpetic north pole, and 
so on. 

In a cylinilrical bobbin wound to a uniforin depth with silk- Oylin- 
povered wire we have an arrangement which is emiivalent to a dneal 
number of solenoids all having a common axis. Esbh of tliese bobbin, 
solenoids maybe replaced by the equivalent terminal discs of posi-: 
tive and negative maguetism, and the external action of the whole 
thus calculated The magnetic disc at each end will, of course, 
not be of uniform density,® but if the points acted on be at a 
distance which is infinitely great compaiea with the lateral dimen- 
sions of the bobbin, we may collect the magnetism at the endg of 
the axis ; the quantities wdl be 

+ab+ 5*) , 


Unit of It follows therefore that the statement of our funda- 
current mental principle (p. 67) involves a unit of current strength 
strength, length of the unit current, formed into an 

arc whose radius is the unit of length, exerts a unit of 
force on a unit pole placed at the centre of the arc. From 
this statement and the definition of a unit negative pole it 
follows at once that the dimension of the unit of current 
is [LiMiT-i]. 

Solenoid. One arrangement of circular currents has become 
famous from the part it plays in Ampere’s theory of 
TnngnfttiHTin. A wire woupd into a cylindrical helix, suph 
as that represented in figure 38, the ends of the wire being 
returned paral- 
lel to the axis 

of the helix, and 
bent into pivots, 
so that it can be 


Fig. 38. 

solenoid. The conductor thus formed is obviously eqni- 
ydent to p series of circular currents disposed in a uni- 
form' mannei perpepdicular cpipmPP' w ^ 
case represented in figure 38, this a?is is stUWght; but 
the name solenoid is noj; re^tficjipd to this partipnlar case, 
® Aliuninium is oftep used* 


hung upon Am- 
pke’s stand (fig. 
35), is called a 



where a and I are the outer and inner radii of the shell of wire, m 
the number of layers an the depth, and n the number of turns per 
unit of length of each layer. The magnetic moment of the hohbin 
18 therefore 

where i? denotes the number of turns in each luyey, and wip the 
whole number of tpxuB on the hobhin. 

The above is a simple case of the Mud of calculation Weber’s 
on which Weber founded his verification of Ampere’s experi- 
theory. He did not, however, replace the circular currents 
by the equivalent magnetic distributions, but calculated " 
directly f;:pm Ampere’s formula (18). mometer. 

The instmi^P]^^ (plectrodynamometer) which he ped fn 
his e^erimpqts wp inveqted by himself. It consists 
essentially of a fixed coil and a movable coil, pually sp: 
pended in the bifilar manner, and furnished with a mirror, 
so that ija. mqtiops abop}: a verfcipal axis cpn be q^ 
in the sfdjjeam manner (see art. GiiTAWOMEpin) by 
means’ of a scale and telescope. Two varieties of A'e 
instrpment weye used by Weber. In pne of thpse (4); 
mqv^bie poil was sppN^4 B 
other (]^), thp mPTablp poU wp ripgrpbapfid; wdrejlibfftflfid 
the 4*^ which, howpver, was so’imppeBted &at it 
could* be arranged either inside the movable' coil or outeide 
it at any distance and in any relatiTO positidn with regpBcji 
3 ®ia Jfftdec wffl dwily Sad % law 
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to it. We do not propose to go into detail respecting 
Weloer’s experiments, Tout merely to indicate thdr general 
cliaracber and give some ol the results. Those deairing 
further information will find it in §§ 1-9 of the Eledro- 


Weter first showed that the electrodynamio action hetween two 
parts of a piece of apparatus traversed by the same current vanes as 
the square of the current. Apparatus A was arranged with theplane 
of its fixed coil in the magnetic meridian. The movable cou was 
concentric with the feed one, but its plane was peroendicuhor to the 
magnetic meridian. The current ot 1, 2, or 3 Grove’s^ cells was 
sent through the fixed coil and through, the suspended coil; hut as 
the deflection with this arrangement was too great, the latter was 
shunted by connecting its terminals by a wire of small but known 
resistance. A measurement of the fird power of the strength, of 
the current was found hy ohseiving the deflection produced by the 
current in the fixed coil on a magnet suspended in its jdane at a 
convenient distance north of it. iiter the necessaiy corrections were 
applied, the following results were obtained 


n 

D 

M 

M' 

Diff. 


440-038 

108-426 

108-144 

-0 282 

2 

198-265 

72-398 

72-589 

+0-191 

1 



50-915 

36 332 

36-786 

+0-464 


where n is the number of cells, D the electrodynamio force on 
the suspended coil, expressed in an arbitrary unit, M the force on 
the magnet, Mf the force on the magnet calculated from n/D by 
means of a constant multiplier. The sgieement hetween M and MJ 
is within the limits of experimental error. 

In another senes of experiments Weber used the apparatus B 
described above. The suspended coil was arranged with its axis m 
the magnetic meridian, and the feed coil set up with its axis 
pernendioular to the magnetic mendmn. Experiments were made 
with the centres of the two coils coincident, and with the centres in 
the same horizontal plane, at distances of 300, 400, 500, and 600 
millimetres, the fixed coil being, in one set of experiments, east or 
west from the suspended coll ; in another set, north or south. In 
the present series of experiments the strength of the current was 
meaam'ed by means of a magnet acted on, not by the fixed coil, hut 
by another coil in on’cuit with it. After proper corrections, the 
following results wore arrived at - 


d 

P 

F 

Q 

O' 

0 

22960 

22680 

22960 

22680 

300 

189-93 

189-03 

77-n 

77 17 

400 

77-45 

77-79 

34-77 

34-74 

500 

600 

89-27 1 
22-46 

89-37 

22-64 

18-24 

18-31 


where d is the distance between the centres of the coils, P the 
couple ^exerted on the movable coil when the dir^on of that 
distance is perpendicular to the meridian, Q the couple whmi it is 
in the meridian. P' and O' are the values of the same couples csd- 
culated from the theory of Amp^e, The agreement here agaip is 
as near as could he expected. 

Weber further showed that the deflections {v, w) of the suspended 
coil, calculated hy means of the foimulse 
tan V =a(«f“®+;g£H 
tan w = 

in the two oases where the centres of the coils were at a considerable 
distance apart, agreed with observation within the limits of expai- 
mmtal error. Now these formula are identical with those estab- 
lished by Gauss for two magnets with then axes placed like the 
axes of the coils. This agreement therefore is an experiineiita] 
proof that the coils are replaceable by magnets. 

On the whole, therefore, the experiments of Weber® confirm the 
lieoxy of Amphre, as far as esmenment can test it. They form, 
therefore, a srfficient basis for the proposition on which we founded 
op theory ; for this proposition leads to the same result for dosed 
ciremts as the theory of Ampfere. 

Eiiieri- The action of any current on a magnetic pole, and hence on any 
raents of megnet, may be cdculated either by replacing the circuit by an 
Biot and equivalent shell p by means of fotmtila (19). We have alrWy 
Savart. found this action in the particular case of an infinitely long straight 
current This result was originally found e:q)erimentally ly Kot 


^ Eeduoed to a standard current sirangth by means of the maenet 
defleotions. ^ 

* For anotherverification hy Gazin, see Wiedemann, Gak., Bd. ii. § 44. 


and Savart, and Laplace showed that it followed from their result 
that the force exerted hy an element of the ciin-ent vanes inversely 
as tiiB sqnaic of tha distance. The fact that a circular current acts 
on a magnetic pole at its centre in the same way as a zig-zag cm- 
rent which is everywhere very nearly coincident with it, leads, 
when properly interpreted, to the conclusion that the foice vanes 
as sin 0 In this way foimula (16) was oiiginally anived at, inde- 
pendently of AmpWs theory, 

A great variety of instances might be given of the action of a Earth’s 
magnet on a current. The earth, for instance, acts on a circnlar action. 
cment,hung up on Ampfere’s stand- the current, being movable 
about a vertical axis, will turn until the maximum numbei of the 
earth’s lines of magnetic force pass through it — ^.e., it will set with 
its plane perpendicular to the magnetic meiidian, in such a way 
that the current, looked at from the noith side, goes round m the 
opposite direction to the hands of a watch. 

A very simple way of showing the action hetween magnets and De la 
currents was devised by De la Kive. A small plate of copper and a Eive’s 
BTtiftll plate of zinc ore connected together hy a wire passing through floating 
a cork and makmg a circuit of several toms , the cork is placed in battery, 
a vessel containing dilute sulphuric acid, and floats on the surface, 
carrying the httle circuit about with it. Such a circuit will set 
T^Tiilftr the earth’s action, and may be chased and turned about, &o., 
by a magnet. After what has been already said, however, such 
experiments offer no new point of interest. 


Medromac/neiic Rotations. — It is obvious that no On rota- 
invaxiable system of electric currents can produce con-t'o^m 
tinuous rotation of a magnetized body. For, suppose an ‘ 
elementary magnet, whose action may be represented by 
two poles of stren^bs =t m, to describe any path and to 
return exactly to its former position ; either it has or has 
not embraced the circuit in its path; if it has not, no work 
has been done on either pole ; if it has embraced tho circuit 
n times, an amount of work has boon done on the 

north pole, and an amount on the south; on Iho 

whole, therefore, no work has been done on the magnet. 

As any magnetized body may be conceived to be made up 
of such elementary magnets, it is obvious that it is impos- 
sible for such a body to rotate continuously, doing work 
against friction,® &c. 

The same is obviously true if we replace the magnet by 
an invariable system of electric currents. 

If, however, part of the electric circuit is movable with 
respect to the rest, aud communicates therewith by means 
of sliding contacts or the like, continuous rotation of part 
of the circuit may occur. Again, if by any artifice tho 
magnet can be transferred every revolution from one side 
of the current to the other, continuous rotation of the 
magnet may result. Lastly, if the direction of the enn’ont 
in some part of the apparatus be always reversed at a 
certain stage of tbe revolution, continuous motion may 
ensue. 

notations of tbe first and second class were first dis- Fara- 
covered by Faraday, and the ground principle of most of 
the pieces of apparatus used in demonstrating them is that 
originally used by him. 


One of tbe simplest cases is the rotation under the action of the 
vertical component of the earth’s magnetic force. Let ABC (fig. 
39) be a horizontal circular conduc- 


tor, OP a conductor pivoted at 0, 

having shding eontact at P with ABC. _ 




Let a current i enter ABC at A, and / 
leave it at P, flowing through PO to ' v \ 

0 and thence to the battery again. 

The magnetic force at any element ~ . 

dr of OP is perpendicular to OP and \ / 

to the plane a ABC, hence the electro- \ / 

magnetic force on the element will be \ ^ 

in the plane of ABO, in the direction 

of the arrowy?,* and will he equal to -c,. on 

4E5r(R=:Tertical component of earth’s 

force). Hence the moment about 0 of the forces acting on OP is 
/iRrdr, <.«. which is independent of the position of OP. 

OP vrill therefore rotate about 0, with an angular velocity which 
will go on increasing until the work bst hy friction, &o., during 
earii revolution is equal to irOP^Ei. 


* MaxweD, vol. i., §§ 486 and 491, 

* We are here supposed to he in southern latitudee. 
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Am- 

pere’s 

tleory. 


Ampirs lias given a general tlieory of the rotation of a circuit under 

the action of a magnet. Let AB (fig. 40) he any circuit, which wc 
may suppose connected g 

with the axis of the mag- z| I 

net, hut fiee to rotate I ^ 

about it Ve suppose the 
magnet replaced hy quanti- 
ties of magnetasm at 
its poles. Take the axis of 
the magnet for axis of z, 
and the other axes as m 
the figure, 0 hemg the 
centre of the magnet, and N 
let ON=OS=c Let PQ 
he any arc ds of AB, and let 
the coordinates of P be 
x,y,z, then if I, m, n he the 
direction cosines of NP, 
and IIP=D, we have 
I)l=x, Dn=a-c; 

also the direction cosines 
of Pi?, which is perpen- 
dicular to NP and PQ, ,, 

and is the diieotion of the 

force exerted hy the pole hT on P, are ^ n ^ m ^ j -r sin QPK, 
Hence by formula ( 6 ) the components of the force acting on PQ are 



W 




jids, &c. 


Hence, if K denote the moment of these forces about OZ, we have 
from tlie north pole alone 

If we substitute the values of Z, m, « this reduces to 
K = mijds ^ j ■“ ‘rn.ijin . 

If theretore o,, j 8 «, 03 denote the angles BITZ, AHZ, BSZ, 
ASZ, we have, adding tne results from both poles, 

K=smf(oo3]3i-oo3oi-coaj3j+oo3o2) , . (21). 

It follows from this remarkable formula that the couple 
K tending to turn a part AB of an electric circuit about 
the axis of a magnet depends merely on the position of the 
ends A and B. 

In particular, if A coincide with B, i.e. if AB form a 
closed circuit, or if A and B both lie on parts of the axis 
not included between IT and S,i the couple will be m7, 
and there will be no rotation. 

The application of this formula to cases where there are 
sliding contacts at A and E not lying on the axis presents 
no difficulty ; we leave it to the reader. 

Eotation Several of these rotations may he exhibited hy means of the 
appara* apparatus represented in figure 41. ABC is a horizontal coil of wire 



Fig. 41. 


^ We might consider what would happen if A or B lay on NS, hut 
the oaise never arises in practice, for aU magnets have a finite thicbiess 
(see on tins sulgeot ’Wiedemann, Bd. il g 119). 


terminating at the binding sci ews a, 6 , FG is a ring-shaped trough 
of mercury for the sliding contacts, A wire connects the mercury 
with the binding screw d. DE is an upright support screwed into 
a metal base H in connection with the binding screw c, and ter- 
minating above in a meremy cup E. ‘When required, HE can he 
replaced by the shorter supports D'E' and C'E". HLK is a support 
for a screw L, which carries an adjustible centre. 

1. Poise in the cup E the wire sthrup MN, so that the ends just 
dip in the merenry trough. Then, if a strong current he sent from 
e\Q A, MN wiU rotate (in northern latitudes) in a direction opposite 
to the hands of a watch. 

2. If we fix a vertical magnet nV to HE by means of a clip at 
Y, then the rotation will t^e place with a weaker current in the 
same direction as before, if the north pole of the magnet be upwards 
(as shown in figure), Wt in the opposite direction if the magnet 
be reversed. 

3. Reversing the current alone in either of the last two cases 
causes the direction of rotation to be reversed. 

4. The magnet may he removed and a current sent from a to & 
round ABO in the direction opposite to the hands of a watch. The 
result is the same as for the magnet with its north pole upwards. 
If the emrent in ABO is reversed, the rotation is reversed ; and 
soon. 

5. The support D'E' with the two magnets ns, n'd may he screwed 
into D insteM of HE, the wire P now dijipmg into tiie meicury. 
If the current be sent from c to dl, the vertical curient in D'E' wul 
act on s and s', and cause the magnet to rotate in the direction of 
the hands of a watch. This rotation is reveised if the emrent go 
from d to c. 

6 . We may consider any mamet of finite size as made m of a 
serira of ma^ots like ns and wV arranged ahmit an axis. Hence, 
if we replace D'E' and the magnets by the single magnet 
supported by means of the pivot L", there will still be rotation. 

Figure 42 represents a very elegant piece of apparatus devised by 
Faraday, to show the ro- ^ ^ 

taiion at once of a magnet 
andofamovableconductOT. 

The rotating pieces are the 
magnet sn, which is tied to 
the copper peg at the 
bottom of G by means of 
a piece of string, and 
swims round the vertical 
current bmyed up by the 
mercury in G, and the wire 
DB, which is hinged to D 
by a thm flexible wire, and 
swims round the pole of 
the vertical magnet nV. 

Another apparatus in- 
vented by Barlow, and _ . « 

known hy the name of Barlow’s wheel, is represented in figure 43. 
A current is caused to pass from the mercury trough 0 along the 
radius of the disc A through the field of magnetic force due to tho 



Fig 42. 



horse-shoe magnet NO. The result is that the wheel rotates in 
the direction infficated by the arrow. 

Muid conductors may also be caused to rotate under Fluid ro- 
the action of a magnet. We mentioned in our historical tations. 
sketch the experiment by which Davy demonstrated this 
rofaition in the case of mercury. A variety of such experi- 
ments have been since devised. The following is a simple 
one. Bill a small cylindrical copper vessel with dilute 
sulphuric acid and set it upon the north pole of a power- 
ful electromagnet. If a thick zinc wire be connected by 
a piece of copper wire to the copper vessel, and then im- 
mersed in the acid so as to he In the axis of the vessel, a 
current is set up in the liquid which flows radially from 
the zinc to the copper across thq lines of force. The 
VIII. — 10 
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liquid therefore rotates in the direction of the hands of a 
■watch. 

Action of Mougnetic Action on the Mectrlc Discharge in Gases . — A 
magnet large number of very interesting results have been obtained 
trio^dis- concerning the behaviour of the electric discharge in a 
charge.' ^o^d of magnetic force. We can only make a brief allu- 
sion to the matter here. The key to the phenomena lies 
in the remark that the electric discharge in vacuum tubes 
may be regarded as an electric current in a very flexible 
elastic conductor. It is clear that such a conductor would 
be au equilibrium if it lay iu a line of magnetic force 
passing through both its fixed ends. Again, if the flexible 
conductor be constrained to remain on a given surface, 
it will not be in equilibrium until it has so arranged itself 
that the resultant electromagnetic force at each point is 
perpendicular to the surface. At each point, therefore, 
the magnetic force must he tangential to the surface ^ 

A perfectly flexible but inextensible conductor, two 
points of which are fixed, will take such a form that 
the electromagnetic force at each point is balanced by the 
tension. Le Eoux fastened a thin platinum wire to 
two stout copper terminals, and caused it to glow by 
passing a current through it. When the termmals were 
placed equatorially between the flat poles of an electromag- 
net, the wire bent into the form of a circular arc joining 
the termmals. When the terminals were placed axially, 
it assumed a helical form. (See also Spottiswoode and 
Stokes, Proc. R. 8., 1876.) 

Rotation The behaviour of the light emanating from the positive 
of elec- pole may be explained in general as lying between the two 
cases which we have just discussed. One of the most 
remarkable of these phenomena is the 
rotation of the discharge discovered by 
Walker, and much experimented on by 
De la Eive. This may be exhibited by 
means of the apparatus shown in fig. 44, 
consisting essentially of an exhausted 
vessel, one of the electrodes in which is 
ring-shaped, a bar of soft iron, covered 
with some insulating material, is passed 
through the ring and fixed to the stand. 

When this apparatus is placed on the pole 
of a powerful magnet, the discharge ro- 
tates as a wire hinged to the upper elec- 
trode would do. Fig 44 

Pluck- Owing to the distinct character of the negative light, 
the action of the magnet on it is dififerent from that on 
mS.' positive light. Pliicker found that the general 
character of the phenomena may be thus described: — 
The negative light is bounded by magnetic curves that 
issue from the electrode and cut the walls of the tube. 

The two diagrams in fig. 46 will convey an idea of the 


Fig. 46. 

appearance of the phenomenon. Although much tempted 
* Loci having this property were called by PWcker epipolio cmroe. 
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to follow the subject further, we must bo content to refer 
the reader to the interesting papers of Plucker® and 
Hittorf.® An excellent summary will be found in Wiede- 
mann. 

Amperis Jl/efM.— Before quitting the subject of Am- 
electromagnetism, it will be useful, for the sake of com- P^®’® 
parison, to give a brief sketch of the method of Ampere, * 
or rather of that modification of the original method now 
commonly found in Continental books, which was suggested 
by Ampere himseK, m a note to the TMorie des Pheno- 
nienes Eleetrodynamigues. Ampere starts with the idea that 
the electrodynamic action of two circuits is the sum of the 
actions at a distance between every pair of their elements. 

He supplies, as the simplest and most natural assumption, 
that the force between two elements is in the line joining 
them Besides this assumption, his theory rests on four ex- 
periments.^ The first of these shows that, when a wire is 
doubled on itself, the electrodynamic action of any current 
in it is nil. The second experiment shows that this is also 
true, even if one of the halves of the wire be bent or 
twisted m any way, so as never to be far removed from 
the other. The third experiment proves that the action 
of any closed circuit on an element of another circuit is 
perpendicular to the element. In the fourth experiment 
it IS shown that the force between two conductors remains 
the same when all the lines in the system are increased in 
the same ratio, the currents remaining the same. From 
the assumption, together with the first experiment, it fol- 
lows that the force between two elements is proportional 
to the product of the lengths of the elements, multipbed by 
the product of the strengths of the currents and by some 
function of the mutual distance and of the angles which 
determme their relative position. Hence it may bo shown, 
from the fourth experiment, that the force between the 
elements must vary inversely as the square of the distance 
between them. The second experiment shows that we 
may replace any element of a circuit by the projections 
of &e element on three rectangular axes. 

From these results it is found that the force between 
ds and da must be 

^^(co8 6-^-cosi9cos0'). 

The constant h is then determined from the result of tho 
third experiment ; and it is found that h must be equal 
to f . The formula is thus completely determined, with 
the exception of A, which depends on the unit of current 
which is chosen. The action of a closed circuit on an 
element is then calculated, and a vector foupd, which 
Ampfere calls the “ directrix,” from which this action can 
be found in exactly the same way as we derived this 
same action from the magnetic induction. The theory is 
then applied tp small plane circuits, solenoids, and so on. 

As was remarked in the historical sketch, a variety of 
olher elementary laws may be substituted for that of 
Ampere, all of which lead to the same result for closed 
circuits. 

Maxwell has presented Ampere’s theory in a more general General*, 
form, in which the assumption about the direction of the izationof 
elementary action is not made. Neglecting couples, he theory, 
finds for the most general form of the components' of tho 
force exerted by da on ds, 

in the direction of D, 
and 

in the direction of ds and d.ff respectively. 

^ Pogg. Awn,., <aii., dv., or., evii., cadii., 1868, &o. 

® Pogg. Ann., maxn., 1869. ^ 

* Set^s respectiiig these expertments, and other matter connected 
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Fara- 
day’s 
laws of 
induo- 
tion. 


In these expressions Q is a function to be determined 
only by further assumptioa Q = constant gives Ampere’s 

formula j Q = ~ ^ formula of Graasmann, and 

so on. We may in fact construct an infinite variety of 
different elementary formula. The reader interested in 
this subject may consult Wiedemann, Bd. ii. §§ 26, 27, 
45-54, &c., and Tait, Proc. R SR., 1873. 

Action of In our account of the magnetic action of electric cur- 
soft iron. rents no mention has been m^e of the effect of the proxi- 
mity of soft iron. Under the magnetic action of the 
electric circuit soft iron is magnetized inductively. The 
distribution of the lines of force is in general greatly 
affected thereby. The general feature of the phenomenon 
is a concentration of the lines upon the iron. By the 
proper use of this effect electromagnetic forces of great 
power may he developed. It is not easy to give a mathe- 
matically accurate account of the action, owing to onr 
ignorance of the exact law of magnetic induction in power- 
fully paramagnetic bodies. The discnssion of this subject, 
however, belongs to Magnetism (which see). 

The Induction of Electric Currents. 

A. brief account has already been given (see historical 
Sketch, p. 11) of Faraday’s discovery ^ of the induction of 
electric currents. The results he arrived at may be summed 
up as follows. 

Let there be two linetu circuits, ABKB (the pnmary) and ODG 
(the secondary), two portions of which, AB and CD, are parallel, 
and near each other. 

I. When a cuirent is started in AB, a transient current flows 
through OD in the opposite ducction to the cumnt in when 
the Qunent in AB is steady, no current in OD can ha detected; 
when the current in AB is stopped, a transiont cnrront flows through 
OD in the same direction as the current m AB. These currents in 
OD are said to he induced, and may be called inyerse and direct 
currents respectively, the reference being to the direction of the 
primary. Both inverse and direct currents last for a very short 
time, and the quantity of electricity which passes m each mthem 
is the same. 

II. If the circuit AB, in which a steady current is flowing, he 
caused to approach OD, an inverse enrrent is tlierehy induced in 
CD ; when the circuit Ap, under similar circumstances, recedes 
from op, q, direct emrent is induced in CD. We have already 
mentioned that when AB is at rest, and the current in it does not 
vaiy, there is no current in OD. AB has been supposed to approarii 
and recede from OD, hut the same statement applies wW CD 
approaches and recedes from AB 

III When a magnet is magnetized or demagnetized in the 
neighbourhood of a circuit, or approaches or recedes from the ch- 
cuit, the effect is the same as if an equivalent* current approached 
or recoded from the circuit For example, imagme a small cirerilar 
circuit placed honzontally, and a vertical bar magnet lowered in 
the axis of the circuit with its north pole pointing down upon the 
circuit, the magnet may be replaced by a senes of coaxial circulai 
currents (see above, p 71), and the motion will induce a enrrent 
passing round the circuit against the hands of a watch. 

Faraday showed how the direction of the induced current 
can be predicted when the variation of the magnetic fi.eld 
or the motion of the conductor in it is known, and he gave, 
in his own manner, indications how the magnitude of the 
current could be inferred. 

Maxwell has thrown the law of Faraday into the follow- 
ing form ; — “ The total electromotive force acting round a 
circuit at any instant is measured by th.e rate of decrease 
of the number of lines of magnetic force which pass 
through it.” 

Or, integrating with respect to the time: — ^‘The tipe 
Iptegr^il of the total electropotive force i).cting round qny 


Max- 

well’s 

state- 


with Ampere's theory, may he found in Maxwell, vol. ii. § 602, &o.j 
and in almost any Ooiitinental work on experimental physics. 

* JJag?. lies., ser. i., K., (ix.), xxviii., xxix., 1831-32, 1851. The 
geueiul statement in the text is given for ths reader’s couvcnience, 
and is not meant to he historical. 

* Equivalent in the sense of producing ti^e pqme fisld. 


cir^t, together with the number of lines of magnetic force 
which pass through the circuit, is a constant quantity.” 

For number of lines of force” may of course be sub- 
stituted the equivalent expressions, “induction through 
the circuit,” or “ surface integral of magnetic induction,” 
taken over any surface bounded by the circuit. 

Some care must be taken m determining the positive 
direction round the circuit. The following is a correct 
process Assume one direction (D, fig, 

46) throfugh the circuit as positive, then 
the positive direction ro^tnd (R) is deter- 
mined by the right-handed screw rela- 
tion; if the number of lines of force 
reckoned positive in direction D is de- 
creasing, then the electromotive force is in direction E ; if 
that number is increasing, the electromotive force is in 
direction. 




Fig 46, 


This will he clearer if we consider the following simple example. 

Let ABCD (fig. 47) he a horizontal rectangular ciremt (AB next the 
reader). In a northern lati- 
tude, the vertical component 
Z of the earth’s magnetic force 
is downmuds; if, therefore, 
the positive diiection through 
the circmt he taken down- 
wards, the positive direction 
round is ADOB, and the 
number of lines of force 
through it is Z.AB.BO. If 
BO slide on DO and AB parallel to itself throng 
BB'm time t, Z.AB BO increases by Z.CB.BB' ; hence the elec- 
tromotive force is Z BC.BB'-s-t, and acts in the direction ABOD. 

If D he the velocity of BO, we may write for the electromotive force 
Z BG.V. That is, the electromotive force at any instant is propor- 
tional to the velocity. 

The law of Faraday leads to a coiqpletB determination 
of the induced current in all cases. We may regard it as 
resting on the experiments of Faraday, and of ■^oqe who 
followed out his results. 

Another view of the matter of great importauce wasTheoryof 
enunciated independently and about the same time by Helm. 
Helmholtz® and Sir William Thomson.^ 

Let a circuit carrying a current moye in an invariable mag- gon. 
netio field, so that the number of lines of magnetic force passing 
through it is increased by dS, then the work® done by the eleotro- 
mt^etio forces on the circuit is by Amphre’s theory tdN ; also, if 
K he the resistance of the circuit, is the heat generated in 
time How if E be the electromotive force of the batteiy which 
maintains the current i, the whole energy supplied is Bfclt; hence 
we mnet have 

m+Bz^di=im 


and 4: 




B. 


(23). 




Kpunq there is an electromotive force in the moving circuit, 
^ • 


We have therefore deduced the law stated above from 
Au iphra’R theory and the principle of the conservation of 
energy; at least we baxe dope so for the case of induction 
by permanent mpguets, and the same reasoning will also 
ppply to, the case where the alteration of the ma^etic field, 
oiriug to the induced current in the priipary circuit, is so 
small that it may be neglected. 

We hqve no,\y the stating in a ponvenient form Eleotro- 

the electrowagnetip unit of electaromotive force. It is the magnetic 
dectromotive fofce of induction in a circuit the munber of 
lines of magnetic force through which is increasing atmotjyg 
the rate of one per second. force. 


» mer die ErTuHtwrug Aer Kraft, 1847. 

* iJigj. Brit. Ass., 1848, and Bat. 1861. 

® All the quantities are supposed to he measured in electromagnetic 
absolute unite ' • ^ ' 
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In the case where the field is due to a current t', we have hy 
fonnulsB (4) and (14) of last division 

¥=m (24), 

where M now stands for JJ" dsde extended all over the two 

circuits. M, which depends merely on the configuration and relative 
position of the two circuits, is caned the coefiieient of mutual in- 

Electro- application of the principle of the conservation of 

kinetic energy of great importance was made by Sir William 
energy. Thomson to the case of two electric circuits of any form, 
which the currents are kept constant, 
som™^ Let two such circuits, the currents in which are he dispkced so 
that the coefficient of mutual induction M mcreases hy dm. Let 
us suppose that the ourreuts i and t' are maintamed hy two constant 
batteries of electromotive forces E and E', and that the motion 
takes place so slowly that the currents may be regarded as oonstont 
throughout. If E and E' he the resistances ot the circmts, oM 
the mechanical equivalent of the whole heat generated, and Ka< 
the whole expenditure of chemical energy in the batteries in tune di, 
H<=EiHE'i'2, andK^Ei-l-EV, 

K-H=^(E-E^) + ^(B-B'^0. 

Kow, applying (23), 

E^=E-^'^^,andEV=-E'-t^; 

whence K -H= 2 m' , 

or, as we may write it, 

(K-H)d<=2ttW ... . (26). 

Now I'i'dlM is the work done hy the eleotromagnetio forces during 
the displacement which we may suppose spent in lifting a weight. 

Hence, wlien two electric currents are allowed slowly to 
approach each other, being kept constant and doing work 
the while, over and above the work which is spent in 
generating heat in the conductors, an amount of energy is 
drawn from the batteries eqnivdent to twice the work 
done by the electromagnetic forces, 

There remains therefore an amount of work as yet 
unaccounted for. What becomes of iti The answer is, 
that the energy, or, as Sir W. Thomson calls it, the “me- 
chanical value,” of the current is increased. But how 
increased ? When a material system (and we may consider 
the two circuits, the batteries, the lifted weighty &c., as 
such) is left to itself, it moves so that its ■potmticd energy 
decreases. In this case, therefore, there must have been an 
increase of Jdnetie energy somewhere. This energy may 
be called the electrokmetic energy of the system; according 
to Maxwell's theory, this kinetic energy has its seat in the 
medium surroundmg the wira The energy thus stored 
up is accounted for in the increased development of heat, 
&c., when the two currents are broken in succession. 

Case of Eetuming now to onr general law of induction, let us 
two cir- general form the equations which 

cults, determine the course of the currents in two circuits (A, B), 
in which the form and relative positions of the circnits, as 
well as the current strengths, are variable. The number of 
lines of force which pass through a circuit depends partly 
on neighbouring circuits, partly on the circuit itself. Re- 
taining the notation used above, we may, in the case of two 
circuits, write the first part Mi', and the second part Li; 
where L is a double integral of the same form as M, only 
both elements ds and dcr now belong to the same circuit. 
We have, therefore, for the whole number of lines of force 
passing through the circuit A, Mi' + Li. Similarly we 
have for B, Mi + W. We have therefore by our general 
law, 

■E-|(Mi'-l-Li)=Et 

These are the general equations for the induction of two 
circuitsi The electromotive force of induction in A can be 
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divided into two parts: one of these, viz., J(Mi') is due 

to the circuit B, the other ^ (Li) is due to the circuit A 

itself, and is called the electromotive force of self-induction. 

L is called the coefficient of self-induction for A. Similarly 

^(Ni') is the electromotive force, and N the coefficient 

force of self-induction for B. 

If we have only one circuit then M *= 0, and the equation 
for the course of the current is 

E- ^(Lil^Eir j 

here there is mlt/ self-induction. 

F. E. Neumann, to whom belongs the honour of first Theoryof 
stating with mathematical accuracy the laws of induction, Neu- 
adopted a foundation for his theory very different from the ^ 
one chcsen above. His method was based on the law of Lenz. 
Leiiz\ enunciated very soon after the great discovery of 
Faraday, which lays down that, in all cases of induction by 
the motion of magnets or currcmts, the induced current has 
a direction such that its electromagnetic action on the 
inducing system tends to oppose the motion producing it. 

Besides its historical importance, this law affords a very 
convenient guide in many practical applications of the 
theory of induction. The reader will find no difficulty in 
verifying it on the elementary cases given at the beginning 
of this division. It can be deduced at once from our 
generd law. Consider any circuit in which a current i is 
lowing, and let the direction of the current be the positive 
direction round the circuit. Suppose the circuit to move 
so that the number of lines of force passing through it 
mcreases, this is the way the circuit would tend to move 
under the electromagnetic forces when traversed by a current 
i; but the electromotive force of induction is in the negative 
direction round the circuit by the general law, and would 
therefore produce a current opposite in direction to i. The 
electrom^netic action on this current would be opposite to 
that on i, that is, would tend to hinder the displacement. 

It is a curious fact that a law exactly like this had been 
announced shortly before Lenz by Ritchie, only with the 
direction of the action reversed in every case. 

The results of Neumann are identical with those given 
above. The double integral M, which is here called the co- 
efficient of mutual induction of two circuits, Neumann calls 
the potential of the two circmts, and what has been 
called above the coefficient of self-induction of a circuit he 
calls the potential of the drcnit on itself. Accounts of his 
theory will he found in Wiedemann’s Gcdvanismis, and in 
most Continental works on electricity. 

Experimental Yerification ofth&Laws of Mutual Induction. 

— ^It will be observed that, in the law of induction for linear 
circuits, no statement is made respecting the material or 
thickness of the circuit iu which the electromotive force of 
induction acts, or of tbe non-conducting medium across 
which induction takes place, 

Earaday showed that the matenal of the circuit has no effect.® Experi- 
He found, for instance, that when two wires of different metals were ments by 
joined and twisted up together, as in fig, 48, so as to he insulated Earaday, 
from each other, no in- 
duced current could he 
obtaiaed hy passing the j. 

arrangement between the 

poles of apowerfolmagnet. The same result was obtained when one 
of the branches of the cirenit was an electrolyte. Lenz^ connected 
two spirals of wire in circuit with each other, and placed first one 
thmi the other, on the soft iron keeper of a horse-shoe magnet; so 
long as the number of tumson eachspiral was the Bame» theinduced 


^ Pogg. Am., 1834. 

® Exp. Bes., 193, &c., 1832 ; also 3143, &c., 1861. 
* Pogg. Am,, 1835. 
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cun'ent was the same, do matter what the material or thmTrDnga of 
the wire in each spiral. Since m this case the whole resistance of 
the circuit was always the same, the electromotive force of induction 
must have been the same. 

We conclude, therefore, that the electromotive force^ of 
induction is independent of the material, and also of the 
thickness of the wire, so long as the latter is so small that 
we may consider the wire as a linear circuit. 

Lonz. Lenz made quantitative determinations of the induced 
current by means of the above arrangement. 

The soft iron keeper, with a coil of n windings, was rapidly 
detached from the magnet, and the first swmg a of a galvanometer 
in cu'cmt with the coil was measured. The quantity of dectncily 
which passes in the induced cuiient is measured bysm|a, provided 
the whole duiation of the current is small compared with the time 
of oscillation of the galvanometer needle (see art Gaivano- 
meter). Again, when the keeper is attached to the magnet, very 
neaily all the lines of magnetic induction’* pass through. l£e keeper, 
hence the number of hues of induction which pass throng the 
coil 13 very nearly proportional to the number of windmgs, and 
therefore, if the resistance of the circuit he kept the same, the 
whole amount of electncily which passes wdl be proportional to n. 
In the actual experiment the wire was wound and unwound from 
the keeper, so that the whole resistance did remain the same. The 
following is a set of Lena’s results ^ 


No of Windings 

3 

4 S 

12 

IS 

30 

sin 

0*0491 

0*1046 0*2156 

0*3319 

0*4470 

0*6694 

Sin 

0*0245 

0 0261 0*0270 

0*0276 

0*0279 

1 

0*0280 


The value of sinita-rw is very nearly constant It mcreases a 
little as the number of windings increases, as ought to be the case, 
for, although most of the lines of induction pass through the keeper, 
yet all do not, and a few more are included when the number of 
turns is increased. 

Effect of Faraday made special investigations in searck of the 
mediiuu. gffgQj; qj medium across which induction is exerted. 
He found* that no effect on the integral current was pro- 
duced by inserting shellac, sulphur, copper, <kc. between 
the primary and secondary coils. The insertion of Lron or 
any strongly magnetic body, of course, produces an effect, 
because the distribution of the lines of magnetic force is 
thereby altered, and therefore, by our general law, the 
electromotive force of induction will be correspondingly 
affected. We conclude, therefore, that the electromotive 
force of induction is independent of the medium across 
which it is exerted.® 

It must be remarked, however, that in the case of con- 
ducting media, the statement is subject to a certain limitar 
tioE, the nature of which follows from the law of induction 
itself. For there will be induced currents in the interven- 
ing medium if it be a conductor, aud these currents will 
disturb the lines of force while they continue to flow. 
These currents are transient, however, so that their integral 
effect on the number of lines of force passing through the 
secondary is zero. It is obvious, therefore, that, if we 
replace “ electromotive force” by *' time integral of electro- 
tive force extended over the whole time that the inducidon 
currents last,” the statement will still be true. The only 
effect, therefore, of interposed conducting media is on the 
time which the induced currents take to rise and faU. 
Webei’s Weber® applied his electrodynamometer to test the laws 
expen- of induction. 

The suspended coil was caused to oscillate when there was no 
current either in it or in the fixed coil, and the logoxifhmio de(a^ 

1 Of course, the same is not true of the cUlreht of induction, Which 
depends on the resistance of the circuit. 

“ In Maxwell’s sense j we might say “lines of magnetic force’* in 
Faraday’s sense ; see art, Maonesism. 

® Wiedemann, Bd. u. § 706. * Ma/p. Ites., 1709, &c., 1888. 

® Other investigators have sought for su(i effects, and some hive 
affirm ed their existence ; but there is no body of concurrent testimony I 
on the point. * MacuMkm; §§ 10 and 11, 1846. | 


ment? of its oscillations carefully determiued. This decrement due 
to the fiiction of the air, &c , was found to be constant tor diflerent 
lengths of the arc of oscillation. The teiminals of the suspended 
coil were next connected so that it foimed a closed circuit, and a 
constant current was sent through the fixed coil. Induction cur- 
rents were now generated m the suspended coil, whose electiody- 
namic action constantly opposed its motion. It was found that the 
l^uthmio decrement was still constant, but greater than before. 

Weber therefore concluded that the induced current at each instant 
was proportional to the velocity of the coil Since the resistance 
does not vary, this is in accordance with the general law. 

"Weber fiuther showed that the induced current is the Hamn 
whether it is produced by a current in the fixed coil or by a magnet, 
which exercises the same electromagnetic action as that current on 
the smspended coil, when the latter is tiaversed by a current of 
unit strength. 

The electrodynamometer may also be used to demonstrate the 
equality of the whole amounts of eleetncity which pass m the 
duect and mverse currents. If the induced currents from a 
secondary coil whose primary is being “made and broken” be 
passed through both coils of the instrument, there wilL he a deflec- 
tion, since the action depends on the square of the ciuTent; but if 
the induced cuirent be sent thiough the suspended coil alone, and 
a constant current be sent through the fixed coil, there will he no 
deflection, which shows that the quantities of electricity passing m 
the alternate cuirents of the secondary coil are equal and of opposite 
sign. 

FeUci (1862 and 1869) made an extended series ofEehei. 
experiments on the laws of induction. He used null 
methods, and his experiments bear a resemblance in some 
respects to the electrodynamical experiments of Ampere. 
Maxwell® has given a summary of Felici’s results. 

^ It is found, for instance, that the electromotive force of mduo- 
iion of a circuit A on another B is independent of tiie material 
or section of the conductors, that it is proportional to the current 
in A and to the number of windings in B. The induction of A on 
B is the same as that of B on A, wheai the inducing cuirent i is the 
same in both cases. Any portion of A or B may be replaced by a 
z^-zag portion, which nowhere deviates far from it. In miis of 
circuits geometrically similar, the electromotive force of mduction 
is pr^rtional to the linear dimensions, and so on. 

If B he so situated with respect to A that starting or stopping a 
current m A produces no induced current in B, B is said to be con- 
j^te to A. There are an infinite numhei of such conjugate posi- 
tions of B ; and Felici shows that, if B be moved from one of wese 
Pj into another P. very quioWy, no effect is produced on the gal- 
vanometer, If B he moved from P^ to any position P (not a con- 
jugate position), the effect on the ^vanometer is the same as if 
the onrrent i were suddenly started m A, B being in the position P. 

AH these results axe direct consequences of our geneiH law, and 
indeed might be used as a foundalnon for it.^ 

lu his later researches on electromagnetic induction Para- 
(senes zxvii. and xxix.), Faraday develops in consider- day’s ex- 
able detail his ideas on the connection between the lines 
of magnetic force and the induced current, and gives in- 
creased precision to the experimental methods that flow 
therefrom. He points out the great value of methods, such 
as the use of iron filings, for exhibiting in a visible form 
the course of the lines of magnetic force. He also insists 
on the great use of a small moving circuit, which can be 
used to explore the magnetic field under circumstances 
which render the application of other methods impossible. 

The direction of a line of force may be detennined in various ways 
by means of the movmg conductor. Maxwell” gives four such 
ways : — (1) if a conductor lie moved along a line of force parallel to 
itself, it will expenenoe no electromotive force j (2) if a conductor 
carryiag a cuirent be free to move along a line of force, it wdl show 
no tendency to do so ; (3) if a linear conductor coincide with a line 
of force and be moved parallel to itself in any direction, it will 
e:!qpenence no dectromotive force in the direction of its length; 

(4) if a linear conductor carrying an electric cuirent coincide in 
direction with a line of magnetic induction, it will not experience 
any mechanical force. 

In these researches Faraday treats at considerable lengli Umpolar 
a case of the induction of electric currents, to which Conti- induo- 
neutal writers have given the somewhat mysterious name 
of “unipolar induction.” It belongs to a, ekes of cases on 

^ flee art. GAnvASOMEinsB, 

8 YoL ii. § 686; see also Wied^n, Bd. ii. § 709. 

» See Maxwefl, le. “*VoL li. § 697. 
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wMch tliey have rightly dwelt as heing in a sense the 
reverse of the electromagnetic rotations. The following 
theory of the phenomenon wiU make this clearer: — 

rbcfening hack to figure 40, let AB be pait of a conducting cii- 
cuit arraugod as theie desenbed, and let it be cau'ied to move in the 
duectioii Pp. Then if E be the electromotive foi-ce m the circuit 
in the direction AB, N the numbei of lines of force passing through 
the circuit, ^ the angle through which AB moves (from X to x) 
about OZ, we have, by our general law, 

(it dtp dt 

How, by Ampire’s theory, K > hence (p. 73) 

I dt 

« - m (cos j3i - cos - cos Pi + cos Oi) ^ . (27) 

Hence, if the conductor AB he caused to move with given 
angular velocity about the magnet SH, in that direction 
which it would take under the action of the magnet if xt 
carried a current i, then there will be an electromotive 
force of induction along the circuit of which AB forms part, 
whose direction is opposite to that of i, and whose magni- 
tude is found by dividing the couple acting on AB (when 
traversed by i) by and multiplying it by the given angu- 
lar velocity. This result is a beautiful instance of the kw 
of Lenz. 

A great variety of experimental arrangements may he 
imagined to realize the case thus described. Every appa- 
ratus devised to produce an electromagnetic rotation may 
be used to illustrate it. 

The following case may be taken, as typical. SH (fig. 49) is a bar 
magnet whose action may be represented by two poles, H and 8. 
At the middle point of its axis is fixed a diao 
BA, against which presses the terminal of a 
wire CA in metalhc connectiou with the axis 
through the pivot at S. If CA be caused to 
rotate in the direction of the arrow ji, the diao 
stauding still, there will be an induced umreut 
lu CABO in the direction of the arrow j If 
CA and the diao revolve together, there will 
be no current. ^ If CA stand still, and the disc 
rotate in the direction of the airow, there will 
he a current iu the opposite direction; for this 
is clearly the same os if the disc stood still, and 
CA lotatod in the opposite diiootion.^ The 
electromotive force in each case is indepen- 
dent of the foim of CA, and is given by 
2m(l •- co8«)m, where m is the strength of the 
pole H, a the angle ANB, and a the angular Ug 49. 
velocity. 

It 18 well to remind the reader that the lines of force are closed 
curves, every one of wiich passes up the axis of the magnet firom 8 
to H, and back through the outside medium to 8. If this be for- 
gotten, and an attempt be made to determine the electromotive 
force of induction by considering the motion of the due, an error 
Will easily be made. If we take the Simpler course above, and 
consider the motiDn of the conditetor, there is then no danger of 
mistake. 

Coils In niosfc of the experiments tve have hitherto been de- 
withiron scribing, the object has been to obtain indications of the 
core. direction of the currents of induction, or to measure the 
electromotive force of induction under definite circum- 
stances ; if, however, we desire to exhibit the effects of 
induction in a striking manner, in order to convey belief 
to the spectator, or to serve some practical purpose, recourse 
is had to a differeut kind of apparatus. "We may wind our 
primary and secondary coils on bobbins, and insert the 
former within the latter, so as to get the greatest possible 

^ If the reader wish for a proximate rule for the direction of the 
electromotive force of induction, the following will serve. Stand with 
the body in the hne of magnetic force with the head pointing in tte 
positive direction, look m the direction m which the part of the 
cirouil: on Which the feet are is moving , the E. M. I. along the arouit 
is towards the right hand. 



number of turns of wire into proximity. Tbe number of 
turns on the primary is usually made small, m order that 
the current in it may not be weakened by a large resist- 
ance, and that its coefficient of self-induction (see below) 
may be small. Mention has already been made of tho 
effect of soft iron in increasing the number of hues of force 
that pass through a circuit. It is easy to see that it will 
produce a corresponding effect in strengthening induction. 

The precise amount of it is very hard to calculate, owing 
to the irregularities in the magnetization and demagnetiza- 
tion that arise from residual magnetism. The question 
belongs, however, to magnetism. The effect can be de- 
monstrated practically by observing the alteration in the 
inductive action produced by inserting a bundle of iron 
wires ^ into our primary coil. 

The physiological effects of induced currents are veryphysio- 
stcikiag; indeed, the nerve and muscle preparation of thelo^cal 
physiologist affords a very delicate method for detecting 
them. If the human body form part of the circuit of the 
secondary coil of such an induction apparatus as wo have 
just indicated, and the primary current be stopped and 
started in rapid succession, say by stripping one terminal 
of the circuit on a toothed wheel attached to the other, a 
sensation is experienced which, with a moderately powerful 
apparatus furnished with a core, is so painful and peculiar 
that the patient is not hkoly to foigct either it or its cause. 

The tetauic muscular contractions produced in this way 
have formed tbe subject of much physiological investiga- 
tion, of which an account will be found in the proper 
place (see article PflyaioLOGv). 

The flat spirals of Henry, formed of flat bands of copper 
insulated from each other with silk ribbon, are also very 
convenient for demonstrating the existence of induced 
currents. 

The most powerful inductive apparatus for furnishing 
large quantities of electricity are the various magneto- 
electric machines which have now been brought to great 
perfection (see Historical Sketch). 

By means of these and similar appliances, all tho effects 
of the electric current and the electric discharge may bo 
shown in the greatest perfection. 

Lidmtioji hy Discharge of Statical Electricity. — Tholnduc- 
phenomena of induction can be exhibited with tho tran- 
sient current of electricity in the discharge of a Leyden jar 
or other accumulator of statical electricity. There is a^iim-go. 
difficulty in exhibiting tbe effect, owing to the great differ- 
ences of potential between different parts of the circuit, 
which render the application of a coil of silk-coverod wire 
useless. A common way of getting over the difficulty 
consisla iu cutting two spiral grooves in two fiat ebonite 
discs. Wires are embedded in these, and they are then 
put together with a thin plate of glass between, so that 
the spirals are opposite each other. When a jar is 
discharged through one spiral, an induction current passes 
in the other, and may be indicated by a galvanometer, or, 
better still, by a frog preparation. Tho induced current 
k, however, in general a complicated phenomenon, owing 
to the oscillatory nature of the discharge (see above, p. 65). 

It Would lead us too far to go into these and kindred 
subjects : the reader who desires to pursue the matter will 
find excellent accounts in Mascart, t. ii. §§ 611-825, and 
Biess, Bd. u. §§ 780-906. Particularly iateresting are the 
researches of Verdet, an account of which will be found in 
hk worbi, along with many indications of what others 
have done in the same fields 

Induced Oarrents of Orders'.— -Induced currents 

may in their turn induce other currents, and these again 

* The iron is hroken up into wires to prevent the formation of in-* 
dneed oarrents in the body of the metal. These (mirents retard flie 
nse of the induced cuirents. 
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liiduced others, and so on ^ This can be brought about by forming 

carrents part of the secondary circuit of one inductive 

of lugher primary of the next, and so on, A 

orders, g^ppoagjj^ successive induced currents diminish very 
rapidly m strength, and require special means for their 
detection. But the phenomenon also goes on increas- 
ing in complicacy. Suppose we start the current in the 
first primary, there is a single inverse current of the 
“ first order ” which rises and then falls ; there will, there- 
fore, be two currents of the “ second order" — ^first a direct, 
then an inverse j each of these rising and falling causes 
two currents of the third order, and so on in geometnc 
progression. These currents have been detected in certain 
cases by means of their physiological action and their mag- 
netizing powers. The latter effects present some points of 
interest in connection with magnetism, but we cannot spare 
space for the matter here. 

Self-lnihctio7i. — The existence of self-induction has been 
deduced as a theoretical cousequonce of the general law of 
induction. It was not so discovered, however. It was 
first arrived at by Faraday ^ from experimental considera- 
Jenkm’s tious. The observation from which he started was the 
obaerva. following fact communicated to him by Mr Jenkin, who had 
shortly before discovered it : — ^Although it is impossible 
with a short circuit of wire and a single battery cell to 
obtain a shock by making and breaking contact, yet a very 
powerful shock is obtained if the coil of an electromagnet 
be included in the circuit. This may 
be shown thus Let ZO (fig. 50) be 
a battery of a single cell, CABDEF a 
circuit with a cross branch BF, in which 
at G the human body, &c., may be in- 
serted. Contacts can be made and 
broken at A, very rapidly if need be, by 
means of a toothed wheel WhenBDEF 
consists of a short single wire, nothing 
particular is felt atG, but when the coil 
of an electromagnet is mserted in DE, ^ 
the patient at G experiences a series of 
powerful shocks comparable to that obtained from the 
secondary coil of au inductive apparatus m the manner 
already described. 

fara- If the cross circuit be done away with, a powerful spark 
is obtained at A on breaking contact, but none on mating. 

particularly bright if a mercury contact be 
used, owing to the combustion of the mercury. If, how- 
ever, the electromagnet be removed from DE, and a shoirt 
wire substituted, the spark becomes quite insignificant, al- 
though the whole circuit may be now very hob, owing to 
the increased current. Faraday found that the same effect^ 
only smaller, was produced when a simple hdix without a 
core was substituted for the electromagnet ; and a similar 
effect, only still smaller, was obtained when a very long 
straight wire was used. Faraday soon recognized that 
these effects are consequences of the laws at which he 
had arrived in his first senes of researches on induction. 
When the current is rising in a circuit, the number of 
lines of magnetic force passing through it is on the increase, 
hence an electromotive force is generated which opposes 
that of the battery, and causes the current to rise slowly; 
again, when the current begins to decrease the number of 
lines of force begins to decrease, and an electromotive 
force of induction is called forth which tends to protong 
the current. We have, therefore, a weakening of the 
electromotive force at starting and an exaltation at stop- 
ping, which accounts for the absence of the spark or shock 
at make, and the presence of one or other at breaL Such 



^ Some physicists have called these currents induced cmrenia of the 
second and third orders, &<$. 
f 1048, &c,, 1884. 


inducfive effects are obviously heightened when the cur- 
rent 18 wound into a spiral form ; if, however, the spiral 
were wound double, and the current sent through the two 
wires in opposite directions, the inductive effects would 
annul each other, and, in feet, with this arrangement the 
spark and shock are extremely small. 

Faraday demonstrated the existence of these electromo- Hh cz- 
tive forces by means of the currents which they produce pen- 
in derived circuits,® when the battery contact is broken 
or made. 

He used the arrangement given in figure 60. A galvanometer 
was inserted at G, and the needle stopped hy pins properly placed 
from deviating as uiged by the branch of the batteiy cuirent from 
B to E, but left free to move m the opposite diiection. It was 
found that the needle deviated shaiply when contact was broken at 
A , in a direction indicating a current fi om F to B . Again the con- 
tact was made, and the nueiUe stopped at the deviation due to the 
current fiwm B to F, so that it could not retnin to zero. The contact 
was then bioken and made again, and it was found that at the make 
the needle tended to go beyond the position due to the steady current 
in BF. Faiaday also arranged a platinum wire at G, so tliat it did 
not glow undei the steady current in BF, but immediately ignited 
when the contact at A was broken. Chemic.-il action was produced 
in a similar manner In fact we may, hy takmg advantage of the 
sdf-induction, cause a single cell to produce decomposition of water 
and evolution of gas, which it could not do alone consistently with 
the conservation of energy. This may be managed'* by mseiting at 
A (fig. 50), instead of the contact breaker, the coil of an electro- 

S iet, and placing the decomposing cell in DE. Let contact be 
and bioken at G (say by an automatic break); vhen the con- 
tact is made the current flows through the coil and thiongh. BP, 
when it IS hrokon the electromotive force of induction added to 
that of the battery enables the current to pass through the cell and 
liberate the ions. At the make there is no such eflect; tha'o 
results theicfore continued chemical decomposition. 

Edlund® investigated the integral electromotive forces of Edlund’i 
self-induction at the opening and closing of a circuit, and measure- 
showed that they are equal. 
is very ingenious : — 


extra 

current 


G (fig 51) is a differential galvanometer, A a coil -whose self-in- 
.uction is to ho examined, C a wire wound in a zig-zag® so aa to 


duction 

have no self-induction. The battery 
E is connected at B and D with the 
circuit cconposed of G, A, and 0, so 
that the currents in BedOD and 
B6aAD |»iss round the coils of G in 
opposite (lirectiona The resistance 0 
is so arranged that theie is no deflec- 
tion of the needle m G. If now the 
current he stopped by breabng the 
circuit EB atK, the electromotive force . 
due to the sdf-mduction of A causes 
an extra cuiTent to flow round the 
circuit AatBcdCD, traveraingthe cdls 
of G in the some direction. W e there- 
fore get a deflection D^ . In a sunilax 
manner if we make contact at K we 
get another defleolion due to the 
starting of the current in A. There 
is no difficulty in showing that, if E^, 

Ej he the time integrals of the electro- 
motive force m the two cases, then 

El Di 

E "D,‘ 



Fig. 51. 


One of the difficulties encouutered iu such, experimeuta 
is the increase of the electromotive force of the battery B 
when it is left open for a time ; this causes the extra cur- 
rent at make to be greater than that at break. Eijke, who 
madft experiments similar to those of Edluud, avoids this 
difficulty by circuiting the battery, when BE is broken, 


® These currents are sometimes called extra currents, and the nome 
IS apphed even ■when ■there is no altemative oiTcuit. The extra cur- 
rents are then the defect or excess of the currents at the make and 
break, considered 'witii reference to the steady curtentf 

‘ Do la Rive, 'Wiedetnaim, Bd. iu § 740. 

® Poyy. Awft., 1849. 

« The beet arrangemeat 'Wiiuld be to uie iasotebed wire and dcdble 
it on Itself. 
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througli a resistance equal to tlie effective resistance from 
E to K. Eurtlier details concerning the method and resnlts 
of these experiments may be found in Wiedemann, Bd. ii. 
§ 744, kc. 

A very convenient method for exhibiting and measuring 
the extra cuirent is obtained by using a Wheatstone’s 
bridge instead of a differential galvanometer. Let the 
bridg^e be balanced as usual, so that 'when the battery 
circuit IS made, and the galvanometer circuit made after- 
wards, there is no deflection. If one of the resistances be 
wound so as to have a large coefficient of self-induction, 
and the galvanometer circuit be completed before the 
battery is thrown on, then, owing to the self-induction, the 
galvanometer needle ivill be suddenly deiected. 

Let AC, CD, DB, BA he four conductors of resistance S, Q, P, E, 
arranged as a Wheatstone’s bridge [see fig. 22), with a battery be- 
tween A and D, and a galvanometer Q between B and 0. Let L 
be the coeflioient of self-induction of the coil S. Then, A, C, &c., 
denoting the potentials at A, C, &c., » and y the cmrents in AC 
and AB, and « the current in G-, 'we have 


holtz. 


The application of the equations (26) to determine the Calcula- 
march of the current in certain simple cases leads to results 
of great mterest. 

Suppose that an electromotive force E begins to act in a circuit 
of reaislanoe E and coefficient of self-induction L. The equation 
for the current stiength i at any tune ( after it has begun to act, is 

... (S4). 


L^*+Ri=E 


The integral of this is »= ^(1 - e " n ') 


(35), 


Q(y+*)» 

), or abov^ p. 43, 


A-C=Si/-bLg, A-B^R*, C-D= 

&o. Ehminatiiig, os in Maxwell, vol. i. p. 39 
we get 

ps-qr-i-plJ 

W' ® ( 28 ), 

’'’here J is a separated symbol, and D' is the determinant of the 

system of resistances with 8+^ 'written for S. "We may there- 
fore write 

D'=D+Hl|,, 

D being the ordinary determinant, and H a function of PQE, &c, 
which wo need not determuie. Equation (28) may therefore be 
written 


Dz+HLf^=PL- 




(29), 


piovided the biidge be balanced, i.e, if PS - QR be zero. Suppose 
now, the galvanometer circuit is closed, and then the battery circuit 
d^ed ; then, integrating equation (29), from the instant before the 
battery is thrown in up to a time t when all the curients have be- 
come steady and no further 
we get 


ir current flows 'through the galvanometer, 


the constant of integration being determined by the condition 
i=g(=8teady cuiient) when 

Hence the current starts ■with the value zero, and iii- 

E 

creases contmuously till it reaches the steady value 

The part is due to self-induction, and is called 

the extra current. The whole amount of electricity passing 
in this part of the current is 

-§ » 

The quantity g is of the same dimension as i, and is Tune con- 

called the time constant of the coil According as the time a coil,°^ 
constant is greater or less, the longer or shorter time will 
the current take to rise to a given fraction of its steady 
value. If we desire therefore to prolong the induction and 
to incr^e it as well, we must make L large and E small, 
two conditions which in the extremes are inconsistent. Cal- 
culatioifi of the form of coil for maximum inductive effects 
might be made, but this is not the place to enter on them. 

Next, let the electromotive force E suddenly coase to 
act, the resistance of the circuit being unchanged. This 
may be realized experimentally within certain limits by 
throwing the battery out of the circuit, and at the same 
time substituting for it a wire of equal resistance. It is 
easy to show as above that the extra current at a time t after 
E ceases to act is 




where aj denotes 


A. 


PLE 

""IT 


(30), 


ie. the whole amount of eleotridty that 


Hence 


(81). 


flows thi’ongh the galvanometer owing to the induced current. If 
now we derange the halanoe in the bridge by increasing S by a small 
quantity x, and deoreasmg Q by as much, we get a steady current 
thiongh the galvanometer given by 

(P-l-R)a!E 
*- D~' 

PL 

z (P-fE)a! 

How, if )0 be the first swing of the galvanometer needle, owing to 
the induction current, a the deflection under the steady current, and 
T the time of oscillation of the needle under the earth’s force alone 
(T is supposed to he so large that the duration of the induced 
current is very small compared with it) ; then it may he shown tlmt 

„ « irtana * ■ • * (^2). 

Hence 

(P+R)afrsin^i3 
^ Pirtana ’ ’ 

We thus 
This met 


jet L in terms of quantities which can he easily measured, 
led of finding L is due to Maxwell. 


^ Certain corrections would in general be neoessaty in wactice, but 
we need not discuss them here. 


. EL 


and the whole amouut of electricity which passes is 4-— jj • 

Helmholtz, 8 who was the first to treat this subject both E-xpeii- 
experimentally and mathematically, operated as follows : — of 

(1) The battery was thrown into the ou’cuit, and after a time t the inlif, ' 
circuit was broken. 

(2) The battery was thrown in, and after a time t replaced by a 
circuit of equal resistance. 

^ese changes were effected by moans of a system of levers, 
which It is not necessary to describe here. An account of the 
apparatus wdl be found in the paper quoted. 

The amount of electricity which passes through the circuit is 
measured by a galvanometer whose time of oscillation is long com- 
pared with t. La the first case the amount m 


Ef EL/ 
“R " E 






because here the two extra currents just counterbalance each other. 

The observed value of B m each case enables us to calculate t. 
E and R being found by separate observations, one ol)servcd value 
of A enables us to calculate L. Using these values of E, R and L, 
a series of values of t, and hence A, can he calculated from the 
obwrved values of B, and the result compared •with the observed 
vme of A. The agreement between theory and experiment was 
stmmei^y dose to justify the application of principles from 
■which the above formulsa were deduced. Among meso prindples 
mw be mentioned the validity of Ohm’s law for transient currents. 

The reader will find in the original paper detail concerning the 
above and other similar results arrived at by Helmholtz, ^ 


Pogg, Am.t 186L, 
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Twofixed The case of two circuits of invariable form and position 
circuits, is of groat interest, from the light it throws on the action 
of the induction coil. Wo shall suppose that we have no 
soft iron core, and that the break in the primary is instan- 
taneous. The latter condition is very far from being 
realized in practice, even with tho best arrangements, so 
that our case is an ideal one. 


Let i and j be the current strengths in primary and secondary, 
R and S tho resistances, L, M, N the coefficients of induction, E the 
electromotive force in the pnmary. The eq^uations are 




(87). 

• ( 88 ). 

It IS easy, in the first place, to show that the whole amounts of 
electricity which traverse the secondary at make and break of 
the primary aie equal hut of opposite signs. In fact, if wo integrate 
(38) from the instant before make to a tune when the induction, 
currents both in primaiy and secondary have subsided, we get 




M, ME 

■"r““sR 


. .(39). 

where I denotes tho steady current in the primary. Similarly inte- 
grating over the break, we got 


fjdt 


^S SE‘ 


In the second place, if we assume tho break instantaneous, we can 
find the initial value of the direct current m S. Thus intemte^ 
(38) from the instant before break to the time t after it, t being 
infinitely short compared with Hie duration of the induction currents, 
then 


-MI-h2f;o+yGdi-0. 


Uow tho last tenn may ho neglected, because r is infinitely small 
and y is not infinite, hence we have, for tho initial value ofy, 


. M, ME 


(40) 


It is very easy now to determine the farther course of the currfflit 
in S, The equation for; reduces to 


and we get, using (40), 




^ NR 


(41). 


y*5b--Ri«)di-^fFy-S/)£ft = i(LtH2My+N/) . (42). 

0 0 

III words, the excess cf tho chemical energy eshausted in 
the batteries over the amount of energy which appears 
as h^t in the circuits is which we 

denote by K. Similar remarks to those made at p. 76 
apply here. K is the amount of electrokinetic energy 
stored up in the medium surrounding the circuits during 
the time that E and F are raising the currents against self 
and mutual induction. 

If wo integrate similarly over the break of both currents, 
we find the defect of the chemical energy exhausted under 
the heat evolved in the circuit to be again K. Much of the 
energy thus discharged from the system at break usually 
appears in the spark. 

Eledrical OsciWa/ms. — Helmholtz® seems to have been EleoM- 
the first to conceive that the discharge of a condenser might 
consist of a backward and forward motion of the electneity 
between the coatings, or of a series of electric currents 
alternately in opposite directions. Sir William Thomson ^ 
look up the subject independently, and investigated mathe-tteory. 
matically the conditions of the phenomenon. 

Let y he the charge of the oondeuser at time t, C its capaciiy, 




ydi , 




(48). 

(44), 


The direct induced current (current at break), therefore, 
starts in our ideal case with an intensity which is to the 
intensity of the steady current in the primary as the 
coefficient of mutual induction of the coils is to lie 
coefficient of self-induction of the secondary, and then dies 
away in a continuous manner like any other current left to 
itself in a circuit of given resistance and seK-indnetion. 

Since we have already given enough of these calculations 
to serve as a specimen, we content ourselves with stating tte 
result for tho current at make. Owing to the self-induction 
of E, &c., the current in E rises continuously from zero to 
the value I ; the induced current in S therefore begins also 
from zero, rises to a maximum, and then, dies away. The 
mathematical expressionfor it contains, 
two exponential terms. 

Electro- instructive, in _ 

kinetic said concerning the electrokinetic energy or two 
energy, circuits, to examine what becomes of the energy in the case 
of two fixed circuits of invariable form. 

E(iuations (37) and (38) may be used if, for generality, F be 
ivritten instead of 0 in (38), so that there is electromofeveforce (say 
of constant batteries) in both circuits. Multiplying (37) by 4 and 
(38) by j, n S fling, and integrating from the time before E and F begin 
to act to a timft T when the oinrents have all become steady, we get 


The solution of this equation is 

- E T 

where ^-SL’ '‘“V ’ 

A and B are constants to be determined by the conditions 
g'-aQ and ^=0 when <=0. 

Two distinct cases arise. 

(1.) Let E he greater tlian^^; then the exponentials in (44) 

aie real, the discharge is continuous, all in one direction, and in- 
volve no essentially new features. 

(2.) Let R he less tha^^ ~ ; then the appropriate form of tiie 

solution is 

gr=e-** (A cos Ji{+B sia rrf), 

whe re m, hag t he same meaning as before, but n stands now for 
fj . If we determine A and B by the initial conditions, 

we get g=s~"'^coBn«+®Binn4jQ . . t . (45). 

The euttent is given by 

i=^^e-«‘sin»H{, .... (46). 

It follows from these equations that, when E ^ , the 

charge of one armature of the condenser passes through a series of 
oscQMons. The dileient maxima ace 

Q, ~Qe~Tt Qe "r", Qe T", &c., 

occurring at times 

0, I, 


^ The reader mi^t suppose that this process of integration might be 
equally opplied to (87). This is not so, however, owing to the vari- 
ability of E at the break. 


* Dk mMJmg dur Kraft, 1847. 

* PMi. Mag., 1866. This paper is a very wmarkahle one m many 
respects. The methods used in the be^^miiiig to arrive at the equation 
(48) are well worth the readers stady. 

* E here must he understood to leprMent the mean resistance of 

the cimoit duriag the discharge, " 

Yin. — II 
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When the charge has anjr of these maximum values, the current is 
zeio. The current maximd form a similar descending geometric 
senes, the times of occuiTence heing 

fl 6+ir A+St 0+ 
m ’ m ’ 71 ’ 74 ’ '* 

where B is the acute angle tan ^ 

m 

The interval between any positive and the next negative maxi- 
mum, whether of charge or cun’ent, is theicfore ^ . 

We need not insist on the evident importance of this 
result. Thomson, in his original paper, points out the 
various applications of which it is capable. He predicts 
the phenomena afterwards observed by Peddersen; in fact, 
he suggests the use of Wheatstone’s mirror to detect it. 
Its bearing on the anomalous magnetization of steel needles 
by jar discharges, and on the anomalous evolution of gas 
by statical discharges, when electrodes of small surface are 
used (in Wollaston’s manner), are also dwelt upon. 

Expen- Several physicists have taken up the experimental in- 
ments of vestigation of this matter. Peddersen’s experiments realize 
&c' above discussed, if we abstract the disturbance 

owing to the air interval, of the effect of which it is not 
easy to give an accurate account. Peddersen’s results are 
in good general agreement with theory. He finds, for in- 
stance, that the critical resistance at which the discharge 
begins to assume the oscillatory character varies inversely 
as the square root of the capacity of the battery from which 
the discharge is taken. A good account of the researches 
of PaalzoWji ■Bernstem,^ and Blaserna, and of the older 
researches of Helmholtz,® remarkable for the use of his 
pendulum interruptor, will be found in Wiedemann, §§ 801, 
&o. Schiller, m a very interesting paper, ^ describes a 
variety of measurements of the period of oscillation, and 
the damping of the alternating currents in a secondary 
coil, when the current of the primary is broken. By means 
of the pendulum interruptor of Helmholtz (for descrip- 
tion of which see his paper) the primary is broken, and at 
a measured interval thereafter the secondary circuit, which 
contains a condenser and a Thomson’s electrometer, is also 
broken. The deflection of the electrometer indicates the 
charge of the condenser at the instant when the secondary 
is broken. The interval between two null points sepa- 
rated by a whole number of oscillations can thus be found, 
and hence the time of oscillation of the coil calculated. 
The agreement of Schiller’s results with calculation is very 
remarkable, and must be regarded as a highly satisfactory 
proof of the validity of the theoretical principles involved. 
Indao Indudioji in Masses of Metal and Magti^im of Rota- 
■tionia tion . — ^Hitherto wo have dealt only with linear circuits; 
masses of but it is obvious that currents will also be induced in a 
metal. present in a varying magnetic field. If the 

variation of the field be due to relative motion between the 
mass of metal and the system to which the field is due, 
the electromagnetic action of the induced currents will 
oppose the motion. Many instances might be given of 
this principle. If a magnet be suspended over a copper 
disc, or, better stiU, in a small cavity inside a mass of 
copper, its vibrations are opposed by a force due to the 
induced currents which for small motions varies as the 
angular velocity of the needle. Accordingly, it comes 
much sooner to rest than it would do if suspended in the 
air at a distance from conducting masses ; it moves beside 
the copper as if it were immersed in a viscous fluid. 
Eipefl- Pliicker suspended a cube of copper between the poles of a 
mentsof powerful electromagnet, and set it spinning about a 
and*^. > <ijrectly the magnet was excited it stopped 

canlt. J’ottcault arranged a flat copper disc between the 


1 Pogff. Ann., 1861. “ Fogg. Ann., 1871. 

® Mmaisher, der Bed. Alad., 1874. < Fogg. Ann., 1874. 


flat poles of an electromagnet placed at such a distance 
apart as just to admit it between them. The disc was set 
in rotation by means of a driving gear. So long as the 
magnet was not excited, the dnver had comparatively little 
work to do ; but as soon as the magnet was excited, the 
work required to keep up any considerable velocity greatly 
increased. The additional work thus expended appears in 
the heat developed in the disc by the induced currents. 
Tyndall demonstrates this very neatly by causing a small 
grlindrical vessel of thin copper filled with fusible metal 
to rotate between the poles of an electromagnet, when 
enough heat is quickly developed to melt the metal. 

On the other hand, when a mass of metal moves in the Arago’b 
neighbourhood of a magnet, the electromagnetic action of expen- 
the induced currents will cause the magnet to move, if it 
be free to do so. Thus, if we suspend a magnet with its 
axis horizontal over a disc which can be set in rotation 
about a vertical axis, owing to the electromagnetic action 
of the induced current, the needle will tend to rotate in 
the same direction as the disc. If the velocity be great 
enough, or the needle be rendered astatic, it may be 
carried round and round continuously. This action was 
discovered by Arago, and excited the attention of many 
philosophers, till it was at last explained by Faraday (see para- 
Histoncal Sketch). Many of the observations made by day’s 
Faiaday’s predecessors, and some made by himself, are at 
once seen to support the conclusion that the phenomenon 
is simply a case of Lenz’s law. Thus Snow Harris found 
that the deflecting couple on a suspended needle varied 
approximately aa the velocity of the disc directly, and as 
the square of the distance of the needle from the disc in- 
versely. It was also found that the action of the disc w&s 
directly proportional to the conductivity of the metal of 
which it was made, an exception occurring in the case of 
iron, whose action was disproportionately great. Cutting 
radial slits m the disc diminished the action very much. 

Besides the component tangential to the disc, it is found 
that there is a repulsive normal action on the pole of the 
magnet, and also a radial action, which may ho towards or 
from the centre of the disc, according as the polo is nearer 
or farther from the centre of the disc. These actions look 
at first sight somewhat more difficult to explain; but a little 
consideration will show that the laws of induction account 
for these also. 


Let us first suppose the induced currents to appear and die away 
instantly after the small motion of the disc wlucli produces them 
(we may suppose the motion of the disc to take place by an infinite 
number of small jumps). Thus the currents of induction arc 
obvioudysymmetncal with respect to the diameter tlirough the foot 
of the perpendicular ffom tho magnetic pole on the ffiso, and we 
may ron^y re- 



Kg.52. 

yerti^ plane as the pole, HS the representative magnet, 
of motion. By our present suppositiorthG 
case it is 

‘ *“ ‘ *“ 8 =““ “»“• 

do not rise and fall instan- 
taneously, hut endure for a sensible time. "We may roughly represent 
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the effect of this hy supposing the representative magnet NS 
carried onwaids a httle with the disc, or, which amounts to the 
same thing, we may suppose the pole M to lag a little behmd at 
M' (lying, say, on IBr perpendicular to ZOY.) Tho action of N 
will now preponderate, and the resultant foice on M' wiU he in the 
diiection M'F. This foice, when resolved parallel to OY, OZ, OX, 
gives a tangential component as before, a repulsive noimal com- 
ponent, and a radial component, which wUl be directed to or from 
the centre of the disc, according as the lopresentative magnet lies 
farther fiom or nearer to the centre of the disc than the foot of the 
perpendioular from M'. 

The original explanation of rotation magnetism (Faraday, 
^xp. Bes., 81, &c.) should be consulted by the reader who 
wishes to pursue the subject. An account of the researches 
of Nobili, Slatteucci, and others will be found in Wiedemann, 
Bd. ii. § 860, &c. The mathematical theory has been 
treated by Jochmann, who neglected the inductive action 
of the currents on each other {Grell^s Jourru, 1864; 
Pogg. Am., 1864; also Wiedemann, l.c.). A complete 
theory of the induction of currents in a plane conducting 
sheet has been arrived at by Maxwell by means of an 
extremely elegant application of the method of images 
(Proc. It.S., 1872; also Mectridty and Magnetism, voL 
ii. §§ 668, 669). 

On the Origin of Electromotive Force. 

It remains for us now to view the transformations of 
energy which take place in the voltaic circuit from the 
other side, and to inquire whence comes the energy that is 
evolved in so many Afferent forms by the electric current. 
Two distinct questions are here involved. First-— What 

form of energy is being absorbed, and at what part of the 
dreuit does the absorption take place? Secon(By-— Where 
is the electromotive force which drives the current situated ? 
Conser- of questions experiment has given, on 

vation of the whole, a very satisfactory answer. The electric circuit 
energy, is, indeed, one of the best instances of the great law of 
conservation, which states that the appearance of energy 
anywhere is always accompanied by the disappearance 
somewhere of energy to an equal amount. No general dis- 
cussion of this first question is necessary; it wfil be suffi- 
cient to indicate the application of the general principle 
when we deal with particular instances. 

Unfortunately the answers, both experimental and 
theoretical, that have been at different times given to our 
second question, are not so concordant as could be desired. 
The reader is, therefore, cautioned against accepting with- 
out due examination^ anything that maybe here advanced. 
Contact Perhaps the most gener^ principle concerning the 
force, origin of electromotive force recognized by physicists of 
the present day is the following: — 

When two different aiibatances are in contact, €iere exists 
in general an declromotive force at the surface ef separation, 
tending to displace electricity across that surface. 

This electromotive force is commonly called the “ dectro- 
motive force of contact,” or simply the contact force.” In 
the particular case of two conductors in contact, the effect 
of this force would simply be to maintain a certain differ- 
ence of potential between them. 

Although the earliest known case of electrification — ^viz. 
amber rubbed with woollen cloth — ^is an instance in point, 
and although many experiments on electrification by the 
friction of different substances were made, yet this prin- 
ciple was not recognized fully till the eq)eriments of 
Galvani and Volta directed the attention of men of science 
to the matter. 

Contact "^olta was the first to demonstrate clearly the existence 
of of the contact force in the case of metals. A simplified 
VdWa fundamental experiment is the follo^ng. The 

mS* ^ applies partacnlasly to any inaicalicajs of the views of living 
physidsts. 
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upper and lower plates of a condensing electroscope (see 
above, p. 34) are made of different metals, say copper and 
zinc. Let the upper plate be laid upon the lower, and the 
metallic contact ensured by connecting them for an instant 
by means of a wire. If the upper plate be now lifted verti- 
cally upwards, the gold leaves of the electroscope diverge, 
indicating that the zinc plate is now positively electrified to 
a considerable potential This is explained as being due to 
the contact force at the junction of the copper wire with 
the zinc plate, by virtue of which the zinc is at a higher 
potential than the copper. Suppose the upper plate to be 
connected with the earth, then if E be the contact force, 
the potential of the zinc plate is E. Now E is very small, 
but as soon as the upper plate is raised the potential of 
the lower plate is increased in the same ratio as its capacity 
is diminished, hence the divergence of the leaves. Volta Law of 
found that ha could arrange the metals in series, thus — Yolta. 


Zn 

0 

Fe 

1 

Pb 

6 

Cu 

2 

Sn 

1 

■^g 

S 


such that, when any metal is placed in contact with one 
below it in the series, it takes a higher potential ; and he 
found that the electromotive force between any two metals 
m the series is the sum of the electromotive forces between 
every adjacent intervening pair. Thus, if Zn|Pb denote 
the electromotive force from lead to zinc, we get from the 
above table, 

ZnlPb-6,PblSu=l, 

ZnSnsZnlPb+PbjSuxe , 

Pb|Cu=PblSE + Sn|P6 + FelCa= 6 , 

and so on. 

It follows from Volta’s law that, if a number of metals 
be connected up in series, the difference of potentials be- 
tween the extreme metals is independent of the intermediate 
metals, and, in particular, is zero if the extreme metals be 
the ^me. We cannot, therefore, have a resultant electro- 
motive force in a closed circuit consisting of metals merely. 

This is entirely in accordance with experiment, provided 
the temperature be the same everywhere. 

While one party of physicists neglected or attempted to 
explain away Volta’s contact force, another took up the 
investigation, and endeavoured to obtaiu precise measure- 
ments of it in different cases. Careful experiments of this 
kind were made by Kohlrausch® and Gerland,® by a method mentsby 
due to the former. Kohl- 

A condenser is used whose plates are made of the metals musoL 
to be tested, say zinc and platiunm. The plates are first 
placed parallel to each other at a very small distance apart, 
and touched simultaneously with a wire (say of platinum). 

A difference of potentials is thereby estaWished, so that if 
the potential of the Pt be zero that of the Zn is ZnlPt. 

(Here we neglect the contact force between air and 
zine and between air and platinum. No experimental 
proof that we know of has been given in support of this, 
see below, p. 85). In consequence of this difference of 
potentials the Zo). plate becomes positively charged. The 
wire is now removed, the plates of the condenser separated 
to a considerable distance, and the Zn plate connected with 
one electrode of a Dellmotin’s electrometer, the other elec- 
trode of which is connected to earth. The reading is priv 
portional to the potential difference ZnlPt increased in 
the ratio in which the capacity of the Zn plate has been 
decreased by the separation. Hence, if A be the reading, 

ZalPt-U (1)- 

The condenser plates are now brought into their former 
position, and connected throng A Dftniell’s cell, consisting 

* Fogy. Am., 1868 . Pm- Am., 1868. 




Geiland 

and 

Hansel. 
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1 filled with 


of a strip of zinc immersed in a porous • 
zinc sulphate, which is itself immersed in a 
copper sulphate, into which dips a strip of copper. In the 
first instance, the copper strip is connected with the zinc 
plate, and the zinc strip with the copper plate of the con- 
denser. The difference between the potentials of the con- 
denser plates is easily found by an application of Volta’s 
law^ to be D -t- Za|Pt, where D denotes the difference 
between the potentials of the two pieces of copper forming 
the terminals of a DanieU’s cell ; lienee if B be the electro- 
meter reading, after removing the Daniell and separating 
the plates as before, we have 

D-i-ZnlPt=xB (2). 

If we connect up the Daniell the opposite way with the 
condenser, then we get a reading C, such that 

D-Zn|Pt=xC (3). 

From (2) and (3) we get 



which gives the contact force Zn|Pt in terms of the 
electromotive force of a Daniell. From (1), (2), (3) we 
get 

B-C=2A, 

an identical relation which the observations ought to satisfy, 
and which, therefore, affords the means of testing their 
accuracy. 

In this way Kohlransch found for Zn|Cn the value *48D , 
or in other words, that the contact force from copper to zinc 
is about equal to half the electromotive force of a Daniell’s 
cell. As an instance of the general nature of the results, 
wo give two series of numbers from the observations of 
Koidrausch. The contact force is between zinc and the 
metal mentioned in first column in each case, and Zn[Cu is 
taken®" 100. 


On 

100 

100 

All 

112 

116 

M 

106 

109 

Pt 1 

106 j 

128 

Pe . 

1 75 

1 — 

L. 1 




In the second set of ezpeiiments the metals were care- 
fully cleaned, whereas in the first set they may have been 
a little oxidized. This may very well account for the 
differences, for Kohlrausch found oxidized zinc strongly 
negative* to freshly cleaned zinc. In fact, he found 
Znl ZnO * about '4Zu! Ou. 

In order to test Volta’s law, a further series of observations 
was made, giving the contact force between iron and several 
metals. The following table gives the results observed 
directly and calculated from the table last given : — 



ObseivoO, 

CAculatecl. 

Cu 

31‘9 

25-3 

Ft 

82'3 

82 -3 

Au 

897 

38-0 

Ag 

29-8 

30-9 


It vrill be seen that, with the exception of the values for 
FelCu, the agreement is very fair. 

It is not necessary to give here the results of Gerland 
and HankeL® The latter made a great number of very 
careful experiments. He showed that the results depend 


^ The truth of which, therefore, is assumed. The assumpfaoa of 
couMo IS justified a posteriori, 

® A. metal is said to he negative to another when it assumes the 
lower potential in contact, and positive when it assumes the highor 
potential. 

* Abh der Kmigl, Sdeht. QeseJkehaft^ 1881, 1865. 


on the nature of the surface of the bodies, being different 
when the surface is filed and when it is polished with rouge 
or other powder. His tables also show the gradual change 
effected in the contact force when the plates are exposed to 
the action of the air. 

According to Volta, the contact forces between metals Liqunis 
and liquids axe either very small, and do not follow the same , 
law as the contact forces between metals, or else are abso- ^ 
lately non-existent. Subsequent observers, however, de- 
monstrated the existence of contact forces in this case also, 
but showed that they do not obey Volta’s law like the con- 
tact forces in the case of metals. 

Becquerel^ placed the fluid to be examined in a capsule Becque- 
of the metal, say copper. The capsule was placed on the 
upper plate of a condenser consisting of two copper plates 
in connection with a gold-leaf electroscope. The fluid and 
the lower plate of the condenser were touched each with a 
Anger for a short time, and then the upper plate was 
removed. The divergence of the gold leaves was taken to 
indicate the contact force. In tbs way Becquerel found 
that zinc, copper, and platinum were mostly negative to 
alkaline solutions ; but the metals were in general positive 
to concentrated sulphuric acid. It is obvious, however, 
that the result of the experiment is complicated by the 
contact of the hand with the liquid and with the metal of 
the condenser. 

Similar objections apply to the results of Pfaff® and 
Pedet® 

Buff^ made the lower plate of his condenser of the metal 
to he examined, of zinc for example ; upon this was laid a 
glass plate on which was spread a thin layer of the 
liquid to he examined, or a piece of filter paper soaked witli 
it. A zinc wire was used to bring the liquid and the lower 
plate of the condenser into communication ; this wire was 
then removed and the glass plate with the liquid lifted. 

The (^vergence of the leaves was taken to indicate the 
contact force between zinc and the liquid. Although this 
method is an improvement on the methods of Becquerel 
and Pedet, it is still unsatisfactory, owing to the presence 
of the glass. 

The most extensive and at the same time most careful Hankcl’a 
experimente at present on record are those of Hankel.® method. 

The fluid (L) to be examined was placed in a wide- 
mouthed funnel The condenser was formed by the surface 
of the liquid and a copper plate, which could be placed 
parallel to it at a very short distance apart, and raised as 
usual The stem of the funnel was bent at a right angle 
twice, and ended in a wider portion, into which dipped a 
strip of the metal (M) to he examined, M was connected 
for a moment by a platinum wire with the copper plate 
and also with the earth. The wire was then removed, the 
plate was raised, and its potential determined by means of 
Hanfcel’s dry pile electroscope. The reading (A) is pro- 
portional to CulPt+PtlM-hMIL, or, by Volta’s law, to 
Ou|M-!-MjL. Hence 

Cn|M+MlL*\A . 

In the next place, the funnel is emptied and a plate of the 
metal M placed on its mouth. The copper plate is lowered 
so that it is at the same distance as before, contact estab- 
Med by means of the platinum wire, and so on. The 
reading being B, we have 

ChilM=AB . 

The plate of M is replaced by a j 
pperiment repeated, and u ■■ 
ing, 

Cu)gn=AC . 


plate_ of rinc, and the 
j the third read- 


* Ann. de Chm. et de Fhys., 1824. « Pona Am 1840 

® Am. de Ghm. et de Fhys., 1841. 

der Chm. %. Pham., 1842. 

* Alh. der. ZMgl. Saehs. GeaeUaohe^, 1866. 
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Trom these three results we get 

MlL»-^CulZn . 

It is not necessary to quote Hankel’s results here. The 
reader may refer to Wiedemann’s Qdmnimns^ or to 
Hankel’s paper. 

Thom- William Thomson has given a new proof of the 

son’s de- existence of Yolta’s contact force as follows.^ A ring is 
monstra- formed, one-half of which is copper the other half zmc. 
tion of j-ing jg placed horizontally, and a needle ma ^e of thin 
Mntact gjjggj. .g balanced as to form a radius of tha ring. 
It when the needle is unelectrified it be adjusted so as to 
be over the junction of the two metals, then, when it is 
positively electrified, it will deviate towards the copper, and 
when negatively electrified, towards the ano. Again, if a 
whole, instead of a half needle as above, be suspended over 
a disc made of alternate quadrants of zinc and copper, or, 
better still, inside a flat cylindrical box construct^ in a 
similar way, so that when the needle is unelectiified its 
axis coincides with one of the diameters in which the disc 
is divided, then when the needle is positively electrified 
it will take up a position such that its axis bisects the 
copper quadrants; if it be negatively electrified, its axis 
will bisect the zinc quadrants. 

Thomson has also given an elegant demonstration of 
the contact force between copper and zinc hy means of an 
apparatus which is a modification of his water-dropping 
apparatus.^ A copper funnel is placed in a cylinder of zinc, 
and drops copper filings at a point near the centre of the 
cylinder. The filings are charged negatively hy induction 
as they fall, owing to the excess of the potential of the zinc 
cylinder over that of the copper. If therefore the filings 
be caught in an insulated metal can, they wiU communicate 
to it a continually increasing negative charge, while the 
zinc cylinder and the copper funnel will become charged 
more and more positively. 

Thomson finds, in agreement with Kohlrausch, that, when 
the copper and zinc are bright, the electromotive force of 
contact is about half that of a Daniell’s cell When tho 
copper is oxidized by heating in air, the contact force m 
equal to a Daniell or more. He has gone a step farther, 
and shown that when two bright pieces of copper and zmc 
are connected by a drop of distilled water, their potentials 
are as nearly as can be observed the same.^ 

Clifton. The subject of contact electricity has been taken up quite 
> recently by Clifton.* He experiments on the contact force 
between a metal and a liquid by a method which is a 
simplification of Hankel’s. 

Two horizontal plates are used of the metal M; the 
liquid L is placed in a glass vessel on the lower plate and 
connected with the lower plate by a strip of the same metal 
which dips into it. The upper plate is lowered to a 
distance of O'l or 0‘2 mm. from the surface of the liquid, 
which acts as the lower surface of the condenser, and the 
upper plate and lower plats are connected hy a copper 
wire. The difference of potential between the two eurfacea 
of the condenser is therefore M|L The copper wire is 
then removed, the upper plate raised, and its potentid 
measured with a Thomson’s electrometer. In this way a 
contact force equal to the thousandth part of ZnjCu can be 
detected. 

Clifton finds zinc and copper to be both positive to water 
to about the same degree, and both very slightly negative 
to dilute sulphuric acid. He concludes therefore that zinc 
aud copper ^ppiug in water wiU be at the same potenriaL 
This he verifies directly, finding that any difference of 

^ Proa. Lit, and Phil. Soc. of Mmdhester, 1862,ori!^23rm{, p 319. 

^ R&piint, p. 324. ^ Jenkin, SUcffti and Mag,, § 22. 

* Proa, Jt, A, Juno 1877. 


potential, if it exist, must be less than -00079 of the elec- 
tromotive force of a Daniell. The result of Sir William 
Thomson is therefore confirmed, 

There are many other points of interest in Clifton’s paper, 
but, as the results are giveu in most instances as preliminary, 
we need not discuss Ihe matter farther. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be well to notice that Source ol 
there is one point which is not touched by all these ex- 
periments, viz , the question whether there is or is not a 
contact force between metals or even liquids and air. It 
has not yet been shown that tho results of the experiments 
which are supposed to demonstrate that ZulCu is about 
half the electromotive force of a Daniell could not be equally 
well explained by supposing the difference of potential to 
be® CajA+A|Zn-t-Cu|Zn, whence Cu|Zn is very small 
compart with Cu|A and A|Zn. This supposition would 
not invalidate Yolta’s law; nor would it contradict 
Clifton’s results, for we have, in accordance with his experi- 
ments, on the new hypothesis, 

IqlA-f Cu|Aq + AqlCu= Aq| A-t- ZnlAq -t- A|Zn, 
therefore, transposing, 

Zn|Aq+ Aq|Cu + CulA -t- A|Zu = 0 , 
which, according to the new hypothesis, means that copper 
and zinc immersed in water ore at the same potential. In 
this view, the important part of the contact force usually 
observed between zinc and copper would be Cu|A+A|Zn,® 
which must therefore, by Sir Wm. Thomson’s result, be the 
same as OulAq-l-Aq|Zn. 

It is not very easy to see how this point is to be settled 
by direct measurements of electromotive force. Supposing, 
however, that it were settled, and that the contact force 
between two given metals A and B, and between each of 
them and a given liquid L, were known, then the differ- 
ence of potentials between the two metals when immersed 
in any liquid could be predicted in all cases, and also the 
initial electromotive force tending to send a current through 
a circuit made by connecting the metals together and dip- 
ping them into the liquid. 

A number of cases of this kind have been investigated 6er-^ 
byGerland;^ but satisfactory agreement between theory 
and observation has been attained in but a few cases 
Researches of this kiud are beset with a double array of 
almost insuperable difficulties. 

The direction of the initial resultant electromotive force 
in any circuit of two metals and one fluid may be found by 
observing the first swing of a galvanometer through which 
the dromt is suddenly connected. Considerable precau- 
tions must be taken to obtain consistent results, and when 
all care has been taken, it is not found that the results of 
one observer always agree with those of another. This is 
scarcely to be wondered at, when we consider the difficulty 
of making sure that in two different experiments we are 
operating with absolutely the same metals and fluid in 
a'teolutely the same conditions as to surface. 

When the current tends to pass from one metal to an- 
other through the liquid in which they are immersed, the 
former metal is said to be positive to the latter. If the 
whole electromotive force in the circuit he the sum of all 
the contact forces at the various junctions, then it follows 
easily that we ought to be able to arrange the metals in a 
series, such that any one in the series is positive to any 
follo^i^ one and negative to any preceding when botii 
are dipped in the same liquid. It does not follow that the 
order of the series is the same for different liquids; this 
would be BO if the mebaUio contacts alone were operative. 

Many electromotive series of this kind have been given 
by different experimenters; but they have lost much of their 

• A gtandu for air. * See Maswdl’s MUetncuty, vol. i, § 249. 

^ See Wiedenuum, Bd. i. § 36. 
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cation in the first instant only is to be considered. After 
the first rush of electricity the direction even of the current 
may alter. Above all, no conclusion concerning the value 
of the initial electromotive force is to be drawn from 
measurements of the subsequent current, Quantitative Measure- 
determinations of the electromotive force in many of the meats of 
above cases have been made by various methods, of which 
an account will be found iu Wiedemann’s Gcdvanismis, 

Bd. L § 230. The most convenient plan is to use Thomson’s 
quadrant electrometer, Lippmann’s capillary electrometer, 
or some other instrument which allows us to measure the 
electromotive force while no current is passing through the 
cell. The galvanometer may also be used as in Latimer 
Clark’s modification of PoggendorfiTs compensation method. 

The apparatus may be arranged according to the scheme Method 
in fig. 63. ABO denotes part of the resistance in theofPog- 
ciremt of the battery K ; the circuits A^iELB, Ajj'FMC 
each contam a gal- 



and a key. The 
cells E and E are so 
arranged as to te7id 
to send currents in 
the same directions 
as K, but the re- 
sistances AB, AO 
are so adjusted that 
when the key L or 
the key M is de- 53. 

prised, no current is indicated by p or q, When this ia 
so, we must obviously have E *= Va - V®, F = Va - Vo, &c., 
Va, Va, Vo denoting the potentials at A, B, and 0. 
Hence, iJf P, Q, R denote the resistances in AB, AO, and 
in the whole circuit of E, 


E 
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interest now that the theory of metallic contact, pure and 
simple, is given up. The following set is given by Fara- 
day:—^ 


HNOj 

(Cil.) 


nci. 

UNO, 

(StlOllg) 

EHO. 

xns 

Kt% 

■A-S 

■Ag 

Sb 

Ni 

Aff 

Fe 

Fe 

Cu 

Cu 

Ag 

M 

Bi 

Ni 

m 

Sb 

Sb 

Ni 

Sb 

Cu 

Bi 

Bi 

Bi 

Bi 

Bi 

Cu 

Fe 

Pb 

Sb 

m 

Ki 

Cu 

Bi 

El 

Ag 

Pb 

Pe 

Pe 

Fe 

Fe 

Pb 

Sb 

Ag 

Sn 

Pb 

Pb 

Sn 

Sb 

! Sn 

Sn 

Pb 

Sn 

Sn 

Pb 

Cd 

Cu 

Cd 

Cd 

Cd 

0(1 

Zn 

Sn 

Zn 

Cn 

Zn 

Zn 

Zn 

Cd 

Zn 

Od 

Zn 


It will be seen that the order of the metals is not the same 
for different liquids. 

Just as between different metals and between metals 
and liquids there is a contact force, so there is a contact 
force between different liquids. The dir'eet. observations of 
this contact force are very few and uncertain. One thing, 
however, is settled, viz., that the contact forces between 
liquids do not universally at least obey the law of Volta, 
or, at all events, do not form a consistent series with the 
metals ; for a great variety of circuits of one metal and 
two solutions have been discovered in which the resultant 
initial electromotive force is not zero. Faraday® has even 
found cases of this kind with one metal and two different 
strengths of the same solution. 

The cell of Becquerel is a favourite illustration of such a 
circuit. It consists of a porous vessel filled with a solution 
of potash and immersed in a beaker containing nitric acid j 
two strips of platinum immersed in the potash and nitric 
acid respectively form the plates. The current goes in the 
cell from the potash to Ihe nitric acid. The following 
additional examples are taken from Wiedemann.® 

The current flows from the metal through the liquids in 
the order named to the same metal again. For brevity, 
the metal is named only once. 


Hctal. 

Isi Elmd. 

2a Ruid. 

Pt 

KHO 

Acids 

Pt 

CuSO, 

DU. H,SO., 

Pt 

NaOr 

ZnCl, 

Pt 

L 

NH, 

CaOlj 

OuSd 

Dll EBOj 

M 

Cono.H,S04 

1 HFTOs 

E 

KCy 

1 HETOj 


L stands for Zn, Cu, or Pt. 

H „ Cn, Pe, Pb, Sn, or As, 

B „ Ni, Bi, Pt, Hg, Pd, Sb, Pe, 0, Ag, Zn, Cu, Cd, or Sn. 

A great variety of active voltaic circuits have been formed 
with two liquids and two metals. The best known class of 
cases is that in which the metals are in contact, as in the 
two-fluid batteries of Daniell, Grove, and Bunsen, But 
Faraday^ gives a list of some thirty cases in which the 
fluids and metals are placed alternately, so that there is no 
metallic contact. He marks the following combinations as 
powerful ; — 


Iron 

Diluted nitric acid. 

Platinum 

Oreen nitrous acid. 

Do. 

Hydrochloric acid. 

Do, 

Do. do. 

Do. 

Solution of com. salt. 

Do. 

Do. do. 

Copper 

Potassium sulplude. 

Iron 

Dil. nitric acid. 

Do. 

Strong nitric acid. 

Do. 

Do do. 


It must be carefully noticed that the galvanometer indi- 


* Basp. Res., 1976. 
< .Bs®!. 2 Jm,, 2020. 


If K were a constant battery, and its internal resistance 
were either known or else so small as to form only an in- 
appreciable fraction of R, then each of the equations just 
written might he used singly, and we might operate with 
one cell and one galvanometer, comparing the electromotive 
force of the cell with K. In general, however, this will 
not be possible, and then we have, eliminating K and R, 

E P 
F"Q' 

from which we get the ratio of E to F independent of the 
variation of and R. Wa can by this method thcroforo 
find the ratio of the electromotive force of a given com- 
bination to that of a standard cell, when no current is pass- 
ing through either. The process would bo perfect in 
practice if a standard cell could he constructed whose ahso- 
lute constancy could be relied on. 

^ force from pofm'aaftoji.— The flow of electri- 

city through the cell is accompanied by a deposition of the 
products of chemical decomposition on the platei, which 
altera the surface contact forces. This constitutes tho 
phenomenon of polarization, which we have already par- 
^lly sfodied. It will be useful to consider a httle more 
in detail some of the forms in which it is met with. 

The products of electrolysis which accumulate at the Vaneties 
electrodes may be simply held in solution or precipitated, 
or they may combine chemically with the solution; they“®’^°“' 
may he deposited as a emst on the electrode, or they may 
enter into more or less intimate connection with it. Sever^ 
of these different effects may occur together; but in almost 
all cases the result is the same, viz. a great weakening of 
the current after the first instant or so. This weakening 
of the current might be due either to a transition resistance 
caused by the alterations at the electrodes, or to am op* 


•* B»p, Res, 2012. 

* (Sdvmimts, Bd. i. § 63, 
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posing electromotive force arising from the alteration of 
the contacts. The former "was the explanation adopted in 
the earlier researches of Poggendorff and Pechner; but 
there can be no doubt about the existence of the latter 
effect, and Lenz showed that it was sufficient to account 
for the facts observed. It has been usual, therefore, to 
Transi- neglect the transition resistance altogether in the great 
tion re- majority of cases. It is certain, however, that it really exists 
sistance. instances. Consider the case of two electrolytic 

cells contaming concentrated sulphuric acid, the electrodes 
being in the one copper plates, in the other platinum plates. 
Either of these cells inserted into a voltaic current will 
weaken the current, but for different reasons. In both 
cases hydrogen is freed at the negative electrode, and 
reduces sulphur from the strong acid, the effect of which 
is not great either way, for if the negative electrode be 
replaced by a fresh plato the weakening of the current 
remains. At the positive electrode oxygen is evolved, 
which oxidizes the copper in the one case and is deposited 
on the platinum in the other,— in both cases replacmg the 
positive electrode by a fresh plate will cause momentary 
increase in the current j but tho copper plate which served 
as positive electrode if tested against a fresh copper plate 
gives very little return current, whereas the positive j^ati- 
num plate similarly tested gives a very powerful one. In 
the one cell the weakening of the current was due to the 
resistance of a crust of non-conducting copper oxide, in the 
other it was due to the contact force at the surface of lihe 
oxygenated platinum.^ 

Gas The polarization which arises from the deposition of gas 
polariza- on the electrodes is, if we except the case where peroxides 
* are formed, by far the most powerful form, and has been 
much studied ever since voltaic batteries were used. Ex- 
periments like the one just quoted prove decisively that 
the electromotive force has its seat at the surface of the 
electrode itself, and is due to local alterations there. The 
certainty of this fact gives the study of the phenomenon 
great theoretical importance, since we may hope thereby to 
arrive at some idea of the nature of the contact force. 

It is also certain -that in most cases each electrode con- 
tributes separately to the whole electromotive force, for if 
we remove the polarized plates the adhering gas goes with 
them, and each plate is found to be electrically different 
when tested against a fresh or unpolarized plate. We 
may also take measures to remove the deposited gas by 
washing the plates with water, potash, or nitne acid, or by 
igniting them ; and it is found that the more energetic the 
chemical agency thus employed the more thorougUy is the 
polarization destroyed. 

It seems clear, therefore, that it is the mere fact of the 
presence of the gas on the electrode in some form or other 
which causes the electrical difference. We may go still 
further and produce the phenomenon by depositing gas by 
means other than electrolytic. If a piece of platinum foil 
be immersed in hydrogen it absorbs the gas, as has been 
shown by Graham. A piece of foil thus treated is positive 
to a piece of freshly ignited foil when both are pWd in 
dilute sulphuric acid. The same result is obtained by satu- 
rating the liquid in the neighbourhood of the foil with 
hydrogen.2 The activity thus conferred on the plate may 
be again destroyed by immersing it in chlorine or bromine, 
or even in oxygen, by igniting it, and so on. Similarly, 
if we dip a fresh piece of foil into chlorine or bromine, it 
will become negative to a fresh plate. The effect obtained 
by dipping the foil in o^gen in the ordinary state is very 
small, the oxygen deposited by electrolysis must therefore 
be in a different state to that condensed during mereim- 


’ meision in the gas. This is probably due to tho fact that 
eloctrolytically generated oxygen contains ozone (see art. 
Electeolysis ); and in accordance with this we find that 
a platinum foil ozonized by being held in the electric brush 
proceeding from, a charged conductor, or rubbed with 
phosphorus, is negative to a fresh plate in dilute sulphuric 
acid. 

The gas hattery of Grove is a remarkable instance of the electro- Grove’s 
motive properties of gas-coated metals. Two long glass tubes A gas 
and B ai-e anan^ed in the two necks of a ‘Woulfe’s bottle The battery, 
upper ends of tne tubes are closed, but pierced by two platinum 
wires, to which are fastened two long strips of platinum M (which 
are sometimes platinized)® rcaeliiiig to very near the lower ends of 
the tubes. The bottle and part of the tubes are filled with some 
liquid, say dilute sulphurio acid, and hydrogen introduced into B 
and oxygen into A. This may be very conveniently done by send- 
ing an electric current fiom A to B and decomposing the dilute 
acid, but it may bo done lu other ways as weU. This airangement 
has an electromotive force comparable with that of a Daniell’s cell 
(see below, p 88), and if the original volume of hydrogen in B be 
twice that of the oxygen in A it will continue to send the cmrent 
through a closed circuit, the gas gradually disappearing m the tubes 
imtil none is left, when the current stops. These gas elements may 
be connected up m senes, Ac., aud used like oidinary battery cells. 

Tf the tube B be filled with ordinary hydrogen and A with hquid 
only, a current in the same direction as before is observed; but the 
liquid m A is decomposed and hydrogen evolved, which produces 
an opposing electromotive force and stops the current. If A contain 
oxygen and B fluid only, the current lasts for a very short time 
unlesa the oxygen contam ozone. This is in accordance with what 
we have already seen. 

Grove* has given an electromotive series for the different gases 
and metals as follows:— 


Chlorine. 

Bromine. 

Iodine. 

Fitric oxide. 
Carbonic acid. 
Nitrogen. 


Metals which do Alcohol, 

not decompose Sulphur, 

water. Phosphorus. 

Camphor. Carhonie oadde. 

Volatile oils. Hydrogen. 

Olefiant gas. Metals which de> 

Ether. compose water. 


In this series any member is positive to any preceding member, 

We have already remarked that the polarization in many Electro- 
cases comes on very rapidly. In cases where the electro- lytio 
motive force of the hattery is not sufficient to produce a 
continuous evolution of gas, the current after the first rush 
dies away very rapidly. TWe are cases, however, in which 
a small current continues to flow for a very long time, 

Such currents are not accompanied by any visible evolution 
of gas, and it is clear that they could not be so accom- 
panied, for, if the electromotive force of the battery be 
under a certain limit, the amount of chemical energy 
absorbed by the current per unit of time is less than the 
intrinsic energy of the ions liberated in a unit of time. It 
was originally supposed, therefore, that, besides this 
electrolytic conduction proper, fluids conducted to a slight 
extent like metals. But Helmholtz 5 has shown that no 
such assumption is necessary, and has pointed out that 
when the fluid holds gas in solution a sort of electrolytic 
conduction may take place which involves, it is true, libera- 
tion of the ions, or at least of an ion, but so that the final 
result does not imply absorption of more energy than the 
battery can furnish per unit of time in accorctenoe with 
Earaitey’s law of electrolytic conduction. 

Suppose, for instance, that the dilute sulphtirio acid in an ordinary 
voltameter held H in solution. "When the ouirent passes, 0 appears 
at the anode and unites with the H in solution to form water: a 
corresponding quantity of H is thereby liberated at the cathode, 
which is either absorbed hy the platinum electrode or diffuses to- 
yrards the anode, to combine in its turn with the appearing pxygen. 

It is obvious that the liberation of the ion in such a case does 
involve absorption of energy to the extent necessary when both H 
and 0 are disengaged from water, A current ^ght therefore be 
, kept up under such circumstances for a long thue by an eleetro- 


* This is best accomphshad by washing Uwi finis m ^t nitric aoi^ 

and then using them to decompose a solntioji pf pUthnp chlopde with 
the current of two cells of G-rove. . . , 

* M Trim., 1840, ‘ Tm- 187?. 


^ ’Wiedemann, Bd, i. § 455. 

* See Macaluso's experiments, ’Wiedemann, FacJMge, § 58. 
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motive force tinder that of a cell of Danioll Helmholtz has riven ? effect, however, in some cases at least which have been 


the name of elecholytic convection to this species of dcctiolytic 
conduction, lie has shown that the jiheuoineuon comes to an end 
when the liquid is peifectly freed fiom gas The alisorjition of the 
gases by the electiodes plays agieat purt heie, and gives nse in 
g.is-frec luitiids to a jihenomeiioii analogous to the lesidual discharge. 
When the hatteiy is lust tuined on, a lusli of electinaty talce.s pdace, 
then there is a small current which gradually dies away. The fiist 
rush is like the instantaneous chaige of a condenser, tlio small 
current which arises from the slow punetration of the ions into the 
platmnm corresponds to the formation of latent chaige. 'When 
the voltameter is disconnected fiom the battery and discharged 
through a galvanometer, we have a first rush due to the part of 
the ions accumulated on the surface of the platinum, and then a 
gradually decreasing current due to the emergence of the gas which 
had penetrated into the metal. When the electiomotive force which 
presses the gas into the electrode is removed, the absorbed gas will 
move very nearly in accordance with the ordinaiy law of diffusion, 
and the rate of its Teappearanco will depend very httle^ on the 
eloctromotive force at uio surface of the electrode. Consequently 
the residual current furnished by such an apiparatus will not depend 
on its external resistance, A sudden increase of the extemri re* 
sistance will simpily cause the current to diminish until sufficient 
surface denaty has been attamed to raise the electromotive force to 
the value required to keep up the same current as before through 
the increased resistance; and the conveise will happmi if 
external resistance bo decreased. 

This passage of the gas into the substance of the electrode 
has, at the instance of Helmholtz, lately been investigated 
by Eoot .2 jje tpiat [q certain cases, when only one side 
of a platinum foil is exp^osed to electrolysis, the deposited 
gas, whether H or 0, actually passes through and produces 
the corresponding polarization on the other side of the fofl. 
Maxi- It might at first sight be expected that in all cases where 
mum of the electromotive force in the circuit is sufficient to pro* 
polanza- continual evolution of the ions the polarization would 
be the same. This is not by any means the case, however, 
owing to the fact that the final state of the liberated ions 
varies with the strength of the current, or, more correctly 
speaking, with the cv,nent d&mty, ie., the amount of 
electricity which crosses unit section of the electrode m 
unit time. When Hj and 0 are being h'berated from dilute 

S SO 4 , this depends mainly on the formation of vari- 
,e quantities of ozone and H^Oj. This variation of 
the physical state and intrinsic energy of the liberated 
ions, is a fact of the greatest importance in the art of electro- 
metallurgy. A better instance could not be given than Gore’s 
electrolytic modification of antimony, whose intrinsic energy 
is strikingly manifested by its explosive properties. 

The effect of enlarging the surface of the electrode in 
diminishing the polarization in the case where the maxi- 
mum polarization is not reached was noticed above (p. 48). 
It has also the effect of diminishing the mmmum of 
polarization in the case where the ions are completely set 
free. Platinizing has the same effect. Thus Poggendorff® 
found for the maximu m polarization 2T2 to 2‘32 ^ for 
bright platinum plates, while it was only 1*83 to 1-85 for 
platinized plates. The effect of platinizing on the hydrogen 
and oxygen polarization was about equal for strong 
currents, but greater, on the hydrogen polarization when 
the current was weaker. On the other hfl.n(lj by nring 
small platinum points to decompose water in Wollaston’s 
manner, Buff® found the polarization as high as 3-31. 

Poggendorff® and Crova'^ have investigated the depen- 
dence of the maximum of polarization on the current 
density. It follows from their researches that it can be 
represented by A -B““^, I being the current density. 

It would appear that the infl,yiTmiTn of polarization is 
decreased by increasing the temperature of the cell. The 

^ Within certain limits, of course. 2 JPoga, Am., 1876. 

8 Wiedemann, Bd. 1 . § 480 ; Pogg, Am., 1847. 

* Unless otherwise stated, oni unit of the electromotive force is for 
the present the electromotive force of a Darnell’s cell. 

» Wiedemann, Bd. L § 473 ; Pogg Am., 1867. 

« Pogg, Arm., 1864. ^ Ann. de (Mm. ct do Phga, 18C3. 


adduced to prove this, might be explained by the decrease 
of the mternal resistance of tho cell. 

Agitating the electrodes, stirring the liquid in their neigh- 
bourhood, or any other process w’hich tends to dissipate 
the deposit on the electrode, leads, as might be expected, to 
a diminution of the polarization The effect of increased 
pressure in retarding or helping electrolysis might be 
appreciable in certain cases. Suppose that an electro- 
chemical equivalent of the ions, durmg liberation under a 
pressure p, increases in volume by v, then during the pass- 
age of a unit of electricity work to the extent pv is done ; 
the electromotive force required to free the ions must there- 
fore have a part equal to pv which may increase or de- 
crease as the process goes on. If the ions he gases which 
obey Boyle’s law very nearly, then pv is constant, so long 
as the temperature remains the same ; so that we cannot 
expect, within reasonable limits, to check the electrolysis of 
dilute sulphuric acid by conducting it in a closed vessel.® 

We have repeatedly drawn attention to the rapidity with EapiJity 
which the polarization decays in the first few instants after < 1 ®- 
the plates are connected through a circuit of moderate resist- 
ance. Direct proofs of this have been given by Beetz® and 
Edlund’®. The former shows that the oxygen polarization 
decays much more rapidly than the hydrogen polarization, 
which is not to be wondered at, considering the greater 
readiness of platinum to absorb hydrogen; with palladium 
electrodes the difference would doubtless be still more 
marked. The reader may also consult an interesting paper 
on this subject by Bernstein^i who concludes that in a 
certain case the polarization diminished by ^ to of its 
value in about of a second. 

There seems to be little reason to doubt the substantial 
accuracy of the facts just mentioned ; and the reader will 
not fail to see the application to the theory and practice of 
the measurement of ^e electromotive forces of inconstant 
electromotors, a category under which, unfortunately for 
the electrician, all known voltaic batteries must be classed. 

The remark applies with double force to the measuroment 
of the electromotive force of polarization. Many measure- 
ments of the latter have been made. We quote a few, to 
^ve the reader a general idea of the magnitudes involved; 
into a discussion of the methods we cannot enter hero. 

Eychrogm and Oxygen Polarization of bngM Platinum Tiates?^ Numori* 


t 

I 

n Polarization. 

0 Folaiization 

Obsorrer 

2-33 



"Wheatstone. 

2-56 



Buff. 

2 '31 

1-16 

1-16 

Svanberg. 

2-33 

1-16 

1-16 

Poggondorff. 

... 

1-16 


Beetz. 


Polar^ion of Platinum Plates vMh different (^ases compared with 
fhz Eketromotm Force of PMimm Plates with the same Oases 
against a fre^ PlaUnim Plate in Q rove's Gas JOatterij.^^ 



8 Maxwell, vol. i. § 263. Other matters of great interest are stated 
there See also the instructive analysis of the phenomena of polariza* 
ticm in §§ 294-271. * Pogg. Ann., 1850. 

“ Pt^g. Ann., 1862; see also Wiedemann, Bd. 1 . § 495 ; &c. 

“ Pogg. Am , 1875, From Wiedemann, Bd. i. § 478, 

“ Beete, quoted m Wiedemann ; Pogg, Ann., 1853, 
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Polarization of various Metals measured with Thomon's Quadrant 
Electrometer.^ 


Oxygen Plate, 

rCydi’ogon Plate. 

Polaiization, 

Ko.ol Cells m 
PolaiizugBatteiy. 

Freshly ignited Pt, 

Pt 

1-64-2 '30 

1-8 

Pt 

Pd 

1-50-1 -85 

1-4 

Pd 

Pt 

1-60-1-91 

1-4 

Pt 

Fe 

2-16 

3 

Fe 

Pt 

0 

8 

Fo 

Fe 

0 

3 

A1 

A1 

1-09-6-20 

1-6 


Polariza- Although the polarization by gaa deposits has absorbed 
tioB m so much of the attention of physicists, it is by no means a 
general, solitary instance. The phenomenon is universal. It ap- 
pears even with zinc plates in zinc sulphate, and copper 
plates in copper sulphate. The nearest approach to unpo- 
larizable electrodes is the case of amdgamated zinc plates 
in zinc sulphate, originally discovered by Du Bois Rey- 
mond. When the sulphate solution is neutral, the polari- 
zation, as may be shown by immersing a large number of 
plates in series in the solution, is extremely small 

For an account of polarization at the surface of two 
liquids observed by Du Bois Eeymond, and other kindred 
matters, and for many other facta which we have passed 
over in silence, the reader may consult Wiedemann's GcJr 
vanimus. Some account will be found in the article 
Electrolysis of the remarkable phenomenon of the 
“ passivity of iron, and of the powerful polarization arising 
from the formation of superoxides, on which depends the 
action of the secondary pile of Plante." 

Application of the Laws of Energy to the Voltaic Circuit, 
— In the classical series of researches by which Joule laid 
the foundations of the laws of energy, a considerable share 
of attention is devoted to the energetics of the electric 
current. Guided by the great idea which he was gradually 
developing. Joule made experimental determinations of the 
amount of energy of various kinds evolved in the electric 
circuit. We have already seen how he measured the 
quantity of heat developed in a metallic conductor, and in 
on electrolyte.® This quantity was found to vary as the 
product of the resistance of the conductor into the square 
of the current strength, account being taken of disturbances 
at the electrodes in the case of electrolytes. 

These disturbances were considered in the first memoir 
and allowed for. The accuracy of the view taken of them, 
to which Joule was led by the opinion of Faraday, that 
the solution of the oxide in the voltaic cell had no active 
share in producing the electric current, was justly ques- 
tioned, implicitly by Sir Wm. Thomson® in 1851, and ex- 
plicitly by Bosscha^ in 1859. 

Joule’s memoir, however,® Joule made a direct experi- 

results. mental investigation of these secondary effects, and shows 
how they can b^e accounted for. His results have not been 
shaken by subsequent investigators ; and the general con- 
clusions to be drawn from them are not in the least 
affected by the theory of secondary action, which is sug- 
gested in the paper. These, so far as we are now con- 
cerned with them, are as follows : — 

“ 1st. In an electrolytic cell there are three distinct 
obstacles to the voltaic current. The first is resistance to 
conduction; the second is resistance to deetrolym toithovt 
chemiced ^nge^ [arising simply from the presence of 

^ Tait, PM. Mag., 1869. TMs mettod is in some respects one of 
the best for moasorements of the kind. 

a PM. Mag., 1841. » PM. Mag., 1851 (2), p. 654. 

* Fogg, Am., cviii. p. 319. 

® Mm. Lit. ^ PhU. Soe. Manehester, 2d aer. vii., 1843. 

6 This resistance is, in more modem language, an “ opposing elec- 
tromotive force.” 

S’ The meaning of “ without chemical change" will be seen directly. 
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I chemical repulsion];® and the third is resistance to electro- 
lysis, accompanied hy chemical changes. 

“2(1 By the first of these (the resistance to conduction) 
heat is evolved exactly as it is by a wire, according to the 
resistance and the square of the current ; and it is thus 
that a part of the heat belonging to the chemical actions 
of the battery is evolved. By the second a reaction on the 
intensity^ of the battery occurs, and wherever it exists heat 
is evolved exactly equivalent to the loss of heating power 
in the battery arising from its diminished intensity. But 
the third resistance differs from the second, inasmuch as 
the heat due to its reaction is rendered latent, and thus 
lost to the cireuit, 

“ 3d. Hence it is that, however we airange the voltaic 
apparatus, and whatever cells of electrolysis we include in 
the circuit, the whole caloric of the circuit is exactly 
accounted for by the whole of the chemical changes. 

“ 4th. As was discovered by Faraday, the quantity of 
current electricity^® depends upon the number of atoms 
which suffer electrolysis in each cell, and the intensity 
depends on the sum of chemical affinities. Now both the 
mechanical and heating powers of a current are (per equiva- 
lent of electrolysis in any one of the battery cells) propor- 
tional to its intensity. Therefore the mechanic^ and 
heating powers of the current are proportional to each 
other. 

“ 6tL The magnetic electrical machine enables us to con- 
vert mechanical power into heat by means of the electric 
currents which are induced by it; and I have little doubt 
that, by interposing an electromagnetic engine in the circuit 
of a battery, a diminution of the heat evolved per equiva- 
lent of chemical change would be the consequence, and 
this in proportion to the mechanical powers obtained. 

The above statement of Joule’s contains, in a form which 
seems to us neither ambiguous nor obscure^ an exposition 
of the leading experimental principles of the energetics 
of the electric circuit. Besides the papers of Joule we 
have mentioned, two others on the electrical origin of the 
heat of chemical combination ought to be read in connection 
with this subject. 1® The now famous tract of Helmholtz, 

“ Ueber die Erhaltung der Kraft," which appeared in 1847, 
shortly after these papers of Joule, did much, by its able 
statement of the issues, to advance this branch of electrical 
science, and should he coasulted by every thorough student. 

An extremely important contribution to the experimental Favre’a 
evidence for the law of energy in the case of electric cur- ^ 
rents was furnished by the researches of Favee.^^ He uses 
a calorimeter, which is virtually a mercury thermometer 
with an enormous bulb, into which are inserted a number 
of test-tube shaped vessels all opening outwards. "When a 
heated body is placed in one of these vessels its heat is 
quickly communicated to the mercury in the calorimeter, 
and the amount of heat thus communicated is measured 
by the expansion of the mercury, which is measured as 
usual hy noting the displacement along a capillary tube. 

Into one of the recesses of the bulb of this calorimeter 
containing a quantity of dilute sulphuric acid was intro- 
duced 33 grm. of granulated zinc. The heat evolved 
during its d^olution was 18682 units (gramme-de^ees C.). 

Five of the recesses were then furnished with (lilute sul- 
phuric acid of the same strength as before, and into them 
were put five elements of Smee (amalgamated zinc and 

® The Ijraokets here are ours ; they (K)iitain Joule's theoretical view 
with whicih we are not now concerned. 

* In modem phrase, “ electromotive force.” 

w That is, current strengtii. 

This he experimentally verified, PM. Mag., 1848, 

M Cf. YerdeC Th^nrie MSeomigye dt la Chaim, § 327. 

« PM Mag., 1842 (1), and 1848 (1). 

“ Am, de (Mn, et de Phgs., 1864. 

YUL — la 
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platiaized copper). These were joined up in circuit b 7 
means of very thick copper ^\irc, and the heat developed 
during the solution of 33 grm. of zinc observed as before. 
The result was 18G74 units, i.e., aliuobt exactly the same 
as before. A small electiomagnetic engine was next in- 
troduced into the circuit, and the heat observed, fir-bt, 
when it was at rest ; secondly, when it was m motion, but 
consuming all its energy in heat owing to friction, i!kc.j and 
thirdly, when it was doing work in raising a weight. The 
quantities of heat in the throe cases were 18G07, 18657, 
and 18374 units respectively. In the first four expeiiinents, 
therefore, the heat developed in the circuit is sensibly the 
same, the mean being 18G70 j the heat developed in the last 
case is less than this by 29G, which is the equivalent of the 
potential energy conferred on the raised weight. Fiom this 
result the value of the mechanical equivalent of heat ought 
to he 443. This differs considerably from the best value 
{423 to 425), but not more so than might be expected from 
experimental errors. 

Dynamical Tlteory of the Electromim Force of the 
Battery . — ^In two very important papers published in the 
Philosophical Magaeine for 1851, Sir William Thomson 
laid the foundations of the Dynamical Theory of Electro- 
lysis, one of the objects of which, to use very nearly his 
own words, is to investigate, for any circuit, the relation 
between the electromotive force, the electrochemical equi- 
valents of the substances operated on, and the dynamical 
equivalent of the chemical effect produced in the consump- 
tion of a given amount of the materials, and by means of 
this relation to determine m absolute measure from experi- 
mental data the electromotive force of a single cell of 
Daniell’s battery, and the electromotive force required for 
the electrolysis of water. 

The relation sought for is found as follows. Let E be 
the electromotive forced of the batteiy. Then, by the 
definition of electromotive force, E is the whole work done 
in the circuit by a unit current during a unit of time. 
This work may appear as heat developed m the conductors 
or at the junctions according to the laws of Joule and 
Peltier, as the intrinsic energy of hberated or deposited 
ions, as work done by electromagnetic forces, as “ local 
heat ” in the batteiy (see below, p. 91), or otherwise. Let 
e be the electrochemical equivalent of any one of the 
elements which take part in the chemical action from 
which the energy of the current is derived, ie., the nnm- 
her of grammes of that element which enter into the 
chemical action during the passage of unit current for a 
second; and let $ be the thermal equivalent of that amount 
of chemical action in the battery into which exactly a 
gramme of the element in question would enter, — ^in other 
words, the amount of heat that would he developed were 
the whole energy of the amount of chemical action just 
indicated spent in heat. Then it is obvious that the 
energy of the chemical action that takes place in the 
battery during the passage of unit current for a unit of 
time is Jed, where J is Joule’s equivalent, TTe Tinft^ by 
the principle of conservation, we must have 
E=Jee; 

or, in words, tjie electromoUve force of any dectrockmieal 
apparatus is, in absolute neaswe, egiial to the dynamical 
equivalent of the chemvxd action that takes place during the 
passage of unit airrentfor a unit of time. 

The value of J" is known, being 4156 x 10^ in absolute 
units. The value of e has been found hy various expmi- 
mentens (see below, p. 104), the moat accurate result being 
probably that deduced from the experiments of Eohl- 
rausch, viz. '00341 1 for zinc. 


1 All our quantities are measured, of course, in 0. G. S, absolute 


Wo may find d by direct calorimetric experiments on Caloula- 
the heat developed in the circuit. In this way Joule tionfrom 
found for the thermal equivalent of the chemical action of 
a Daniell’s cell during the solution of 65 grammes of zinc ^ 
47670 (grm. deg. C.), and Eaoult^, by a somewhat similar circuit, 
proce^, obtained the number 47800. These give for the 
heat equivalent of the chemical action durmg the solu- 
tion of 1 gim. zinc 733 and 735 respectively. Substitut- 
ing these values in our formula, we get for the electro- 
motive force of Daniell's cell m absolute C. Gr. S. units 
1-039 X IQS or 1-042x10’. 

But we may proceed m a totally different way to find Calcula- 
the value of d. Direct observations have been made ontionfrom 
the heat evolved in a great variety of chemical actions, cbeuucal 
and from these experiments we can calculate, with a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy, the value of d, and thus 
deduce the electromotive force of a battery from purely 
chemical data. This method of procedure must of course 
ho adopted if we wish to test the dynamical theory. Now, 
neglecting refinements concerning the state in which the 
copper is deposited, the state of concentration of the solu- 
tion, (fee., the chemical action in a DanielTs cell may be 
stated to be the removal of the Cu from CUSO 4 in solu- 
tion, and the substitution of Zn in its place. Now, Eavre 
and Silherman have found for the heat developed in this 
chemical action 714 (grm. deg. 0.) per grm. of zine. 

This will give, by the above formula, tor the electromotive 
force of Daniell’s element l'012xl0®. The chemical 
action might also be stated as the combination of zinc 
with oxygen, and the solution of the zinc oxide thus 
formed in sulphuric acid, the separation of copper oxide 
from sulphuric acid, and of the copper from the oxygen. 

The quantity of heat evolved in the first two actions per 
grm. of zinc is, according to Andrews, 1301 -1-369 = 1670 
(grm. deg. C.), and that absorbed in the last two actions 
688 + 293 = 881. Hence ^ = 789; this gives 1-118x10®. 

Professor G. C. Foster ^ has calculated from Julius Thom- 
sen’s experiments values 806, 1387, and 617 of d tor the 
cells of Daniell, Grove, and Smee respectively; the values 
of the electromotive forces corresponding to these are 
l'141xl0®, l'966xl0®, and *876x10®. These results 
are in fair agreement with the different values of the 
electromotive force obtained from direct experiment. 

It follows from Thomson’s theory that a certain mini- T.iTnj j of 
mum dectromotive force is necessary to decompose water; electro- 
and he calculated from the data of Joule that this mini- "motive 
mum was 1-318 times the electromotive force of a Daniell’s 
cell Eavre and Silherman found for the heat developed 
in the formation of E^O 68920, from which we condude 
that the minimum electromotive force required to electro- 
lyse water is 68920 + 47800, i.e., 1-44 times that of a 
Daniell’s celL^ 

Developnmt of Beat at the Mecirodes.—'La. a remarkable Local 
paper,® which we have already quoted, Joule investigated beat 
directly the disturbing effect of the electrodes on the heat 


^ , li. 2 , § 1118 . 

5 Everett, lUwbratwns of G. G. S. System of VkUs, p. 77. No 
reference to the source is given. 

* Verdet {Thtorie Mk. de la CJudeur, tom. U, p. 207) states that 
Pavre was the tot to point this oul^ bnt gives no citation. It seems 
mhkely ttat Pavre considered the matter so early as 1861. fSee 
VioUe s hibhography at the end of Verdet’s volume ) ' 

Mm. lot. and PhU, Soc. Manchester, ser. 2, vol. vii., 1843. 
pis paper seems to have been in a great measure lost sight of. In 
his earher papers (Po^rj-. Am, ciii. §504, 1858) Bossoha says he 
had not seen it Poggendorf^ in a note, p. 504, appreoiates it in 
amiainer pi^ apjearB to us unjust This may have arisen from 
misunderstra^ of Joule s terminology, however. Yerdet tChalm'. 
tom. n. p. 204> does not seem to have been acquainted with it It 
by M. J. Violle, however, under 
^ Memoirs » which S 
was pubhshed, The paper was actually read Jan. 1843, 
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developed in an electrolyte. His method was as follows. 
A coil of wire whose resistance was known in terms of a 
certain standard was inserted in the circuit of six Daniell’s 
elements, and the heat evolved in it carefully measured by 
immersing it in a calorimeter. Tho resistance of the rest of 
the circuit, including that of the battery, was found by 
interpolating a known resistance in the circuit and observ- 
ing, by means of a tangent galvanometer, the ratio in 
which the current was reduced. (The assumption is here 
made that the electromotive force of a Danieh’s cell is 
constant for different currents ) Knowing the heat evolved 
in a part of the circuit of known resistance, and knowing 
the resistance of the whole circuit, the heat evolved accord- 
ing to Joule’s law in the whole circuit during the oxidar 
tion of 65 grammes of zinc can be calculated from the 
indications of the tangent galvanometer previously com- 
pared with a voltameter. Hence the thermal eqmvalent 
0 of the work done by the electromotive force of a 
Daniell’s ceU during the solution of 65 grm. zme can be 
found. The value of @ arrived at by Jode in this way is 
47670 (grm. deg. C.). 

Electrolytic cells of various construction were then in- 
serted into the circuit. The electromotive force resisting 
the passage of the current through the cells was found by 
taking the number of battery cells just sufficient to pro- 
duce electrolysis, observing the current, then increasing the 
number of cells by one and observing the current again. 
If 4 be the current in the first case, corrected to bring it 
to the value it would have had if the resistance of the 
whole circuit had been the same as in the second case, and 
j the current in the second case, then, E being the 
number of battery cells used in the first case, the electro- 
motive force Z opposing the current is given by 



the unit being the electromotive force of a Daniell’s cell. 
Z being known and assumed constant for different currents 
within certain limits, the resistance of the whole circuit, 
electrolyte included, can be found by Ohm’s method as 
above. The amount of heat H which ought to be de- 
veloped in the electrolyte by Joule’s law can then he 
caledated. The amount of heat H' actually developed 
was observed. It was found that H’ is in general greater 
than H, the difference per electrolysis of 65 grm. zinc with 
various electrodes is shown in the following table; — 


EloctroUe, 

z 

H'-n 

L 

Z-L 

+ 

- 

Pt 

Amg, Zn. 

2-81 

66300 

139 

1-42 

Pt 

Pt 

2-47 

53000 

1-11 

1-36 

Ag^ 

Ag^ 

1-76 

16400 

34 

140 

Pti 

Pti 

1’90 

28800 

•60 

1-29 

Pti 

Pf 

1-90 

26700 

•66 

1 34 


^ Platinized. 


The electrolyte in all these cases was dil. H 0 SO 4 , excepting 
the last case, where it was a solution of potash of sp. g. 
1-063. In all the cases the chemical process is finally the 
same or very nearly so, viz., the freeing of the elements of 
water, hydrogen and oxygen, in the ordinary gaseous^ 
state, and the transference of a certain quantity of HgSO^ 
from the negative to the positive electrode, or of alkali in 
the opposite direction. Yet the values of H' - H (which 
we may call the local heat) are very different. It will be 
seen, however, that the values of H' -• H and Z rise and fall 
together; and, if we calculate tho electromotive forces (D) 
corresponding to the values of H' - H, by dividing by 47 670, 
which was found for the thermal equivalent of the electro- 


^ Ihe (imoimt of oxygon that finally escapes in the actire state as 
ozone is vety small. 


motive force of a Daniell’s cell, and subtract the values of Local 
L thus found from Z, we get results which aro not far^s^tand 
from constant. The mean of the values of Z - L is 1'36, 
the thermal equivalent of which is 64800, which is not motivt 
very different from 68900, the heat evolved in the com- force, 
bination of 2 grm. of H with 16 grm. of 0 to form water. 

It appears, therefore, that the loc^ heat corresponds to the 
excess of the electromotive force of polarization over the 
electromotive force requisite to separate water into its 
component gases. In other words, the work done by the 
current against this residual electromotive force is accounted 
for by the local heat H' - H developed in the cell (see 
J Dole’s statement above, p. 89). A glance at the column L in 
the above table shows that this residual electromotive force 
depends greatly on the nature of the electrodes. Thus 
when the positive and negative electrodes are plates of 
platinum and zinc respectively the residual electromotive 
force is 1-39, whereas with platinized silver plates it is 
only -34. Local heat and the corresponding electromotive 
force play a very important part in the working of batteries. 

Owing to this cause there is an evolution of heat in the cell 
itsdf which varies with the strength of the current, and 
uses up a certain definite fraction of the energy furnished 
by the solution of the zinc. By sufficiently increasing the 
external resistance, the amount of heat developed in the 
cell according to the law JH BP can be made as small 
a fraction as we please of the wMe heat thus developed; 
but the amount of local heat generated in the ceU during 
the solution of 65 grm. zinc is not greatly altered in this 
way, at least not in a cell of Daniell, or m any other of 
the so-called constant batteries. Did cur space permit we 
might quote a great variety of experimental results to 
illustrate the priuciples we have been discussing. Most 
of these investigations are due to the French physicists 
Favre and Silhermann, whose researches have greatly ad- 
vanced this department of the science of energy. 

Very copious extracts from the memoirs of these and 
other physicists who have worked in this department will be 
found in Wiedemann, Bd. ii. 2, §§1121 sgt^. The reader 
who desires to follow this interesting subject to the sources 
will find his labour much lightened by referring to M. J. 

Violle’a excellent bibliography of the mechanical theory 
of heat, appended to the second volume of Verdet’s Theorie 
Mecanigue de la Ckaleur. Much has been done for the 
theory of the subject by a series of papers on the 
mechanical theory of electrolysis by BoBscha,^ in which the 
somewhat complicated phenomena involved are analysed 
in a remarkably clear and able way. Any reader who 
desires to know what has been done in this department 
will do well to consult these papers. We quote the fol- 
lowing as an example of Favre and Bilbermann’s results I'avre 
and of the calculations of Bosscha 

The heat evolved in a cell of Smee» and in platinum 
wires of different lengths through which it was circuited Bosscha. 
was measured with the following result ; — 


Heat m celL 

Heat in we. 

Length of 'irire. 

Heat in ceU etUe 

13127 

4965 

25 mm. 

13523 

11690 

6557 

60 „ 

11788 

10489 

7746 

100 „ 

10188 

8992 

9030 

200 „ 

9048 


The heat in each case is that evolved during the libera- 
tion of 1 grm. of hydrogen in the cell. If we assume that 
the whole heat in the cell and in the wire is generated 
according to Joule’s law, and calculate on this hypothesis 
the resistance of the cell in mm, of the wire, we should get 


» Fogg. Am., oi., cdi., cv., criil, 1857, &o. 
* Amalg amated zinc and platiifized copper. 
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values varying from 66 to 200 ram. If, however, we 
assume, in accordance with the principles explained above, 
that a constant fraction of the whole energy per grm. 
of liberated hydrogen appears as local heat in the cell, 
then, Q denoting the whole heat which appears in the cell, 
L the local heat, 11 the heat in the wire, R the resistance 
of the cell, S that of the wire, we have 

audit is found that on making E«32'3 and L = 75S9, 
this formula will represent tho results of experiment very 
fairly. The last column in the above table gives tho value 
of Q thus calculated. In general so good an agreement 
is not to be expected, because 1 may and does vary with 
the strength of the current. 

Theories Thus far we have been dealing with the direct results 
ofresi- of experiment, but when we inquire into the reason for 
ei^ro existence of this residual electromotive force and of the 
in^tive development of heat corresponding to it, and, m 

force, particular, when we ask why the effect is so much greater 
with some metals than with others, the answers become less 
satisfactory. We meet, in fact, with considerable divergence 
of opinion. 

Joule’s view was that the effect is due to the affinity of 
tho metal of the electrode for oxygen. This is endorsed 
to a certain extent by Sir William Thomson, who puts the 
matter thus:^ — “In a pair consisting of zinc and tin the 
electromotive force has been found by Poggendorff to be 
only about half that of a pair consisting of zinc and copper, 
and consequently less than half that of a single cell of 
Smee’s. There is therefore an immense loss of mechanical 
effect in the external working of a battery composed of such 
elements, which must be compensated by heat produced 
within the cells. I believe, with J oule, that this compensa- 
ting heat is produced at the surface of the tm in con- 
aequence of hydrogen being forced to bubble up from it, 
instead of the metal itself being allowed to combine with 
the oxygen of the water in contact with it. A most curious 
result of the theory of chemical resistance is that, in ex- 
periments (such as those of Faraday, Ixp. Res., 1027, 1028) 
in which an electric current passing through a troi^h con- 
taining sulphuric acid is made to traverse a diaphragm of 
an oxidizable metal (zinc or tin) dissolving it on one side 
and evolving bubbles of hydrogen on the other, part (if 
not all) of the heat of combination will be evolved, not on 
the side on which the metal is being eaten away, but on 
the side at which tho bubbles of hydrogen appear. It will 
be interesting to verify this conclusion by comparing the 
quantities of heat evolved in two equal and similar electro- 
lytic cells in tho same circuit, each with zinc for negative 
electrode, and one with zinc the other with platinnm or 
platinized silver for the positive electrode.”^ 

Rosscha dissents from the theory of “chemical resistance” 
thus espounded, and advances a different explanation. 
According to him, the local heat arises from the energy 
lost by the liberated ions in passing from the active to the 
ordinary state. We know that the hydrogen which is 
being liberated at the surface of an electrode can effect 
reductions which hydrogen in the ordinaiy state cannot 
accomplish; it is liberated in fact in a state of greater in- 
trinsic energy than usual. It is this excess of intrinsic 
energy which appears as local heat, and gives rise to the 
residual electromotive force in electrolysis. Different 
metals possess in very different degrees the power of re- 
ducing active hydrogen to the ordinary state; and tlierefore 

] PM. Mag , 1851 (2), p. 666. 

^ The effect here predicted was afterwards observed by ^Hionison 
himself JHeji. Brit Assoo,, 1852, snd later still by Bossoha, Pogg, 
Ami, ciii, p. 517 


the proportion of hydrogen which gets away from the 
electrode in the active state differs according to circum- 
stances. Bosscha’s theory is that it is the intrinsic energy 
fbng carried away from the electrode that appears as local 
heat Similar remarks apply of course to oxygen, the 
active form of the gas being probably ozone. As a verifica- 
tion of the theory, the fact is cited that at the surface of a 
plate of carbon, which possesses in an eminent degree the 
power of reducing ozone to the ordinaiy state, the residual 
electromotive force and local heat are very small. At all 
events the theory of “ chemical resistance ” is held to be 
inadequate to explain the facts ; for calculating from some 
results of his own, combined with those of Lcnz and 
Saweljew, he finds for the residual electromotive force at 
electrodes of 

Pt Fe Ca Sn Hg Zn 

•45 -id -64 '86 1’20 1 ’ 20 ; 

from which it appears that the order of magnitude of the 
electromotive forces is not that of the affinities of the metals 
for oxygen. 

Meetncal Meame of Chmiaal Affinity.— In a paper® sent to Mea- 
the French Academy to compete for a prize offered for the best essay gure- 
on the beat of cbenucal combination, Joule elaborates an ingenious ment of 
methodformeabuung cbemical affinity. By direct observationit is chemical 
ascertained how much heat is developed in a given time in a certain affinity, 
standard coil of wire, when it is traversed by a cun-ent whose Joule. ' 
strength is measured by means of a tangent galvanometer. Then 
three readings of the tangent galvanometer are taken— first, when 
ttie galvanometer alone is in circuit with the batleiy, secondly, 
when the standard coll is also inserted, thndly, when an electro- 
lytic cell is inserted instead of the coil. The amount of the ions 
hberated and the heat evolved in the cell during a given time is 
also observed in the last case. If A, B, 0 be the readings of the 
galvanometer in the three cases, and if a; be the rmstmoe of a 
metallie mre eapahlt of retarding the mrent equally mill the 
eUctrolytia cell,* then we easily get, taking the resistance of tlie 
standard coil as unity, 


Now if the resistance x were put m the place of tho electrolytic 
cell, the current would he the same ; hence hy Faraday’s law tho 
amount of chemical energy absorbed in the battery would be the 
same. Also the heat evolved in the rest of the circuit, excluding x, 
would be the same. It follows, therefore, that the heat H whzefi 
vmdd be evolved in a: is the equivalent of the whole energy given 
out in the electiolytic cell. If therefore we subtract from H tho 
heat K which actually appeals in the cell, the remainder H - K is 
the heat equivalent of me intrinsic energy of the Hberated loiis ; 
and, provided they appear finally in the “ordinaiy”® condition, 
H-K is the heat which would ho developed when they are allowed 
to combine. 

In this way Joule found for the heat evolved in the combustion 
of 1 grm. of copper, zinc, and hydrogen respectively 594, 1185, 
33553. 

Galvanic Batteries . — It would be inconsistent with our 
general plan to attempt an exhaustive discussion of all the 
different electromotors which depend for their energy on 
chemical action. Wiedemann’s Gdvamsmus, or books on 
telegraphy and other arts in which electricity is applied to 
teclmical purposes, may be consulted by the reader who 
wishes for fuller information. A brief discussion of some 
typical batteries will, however, be useful, were it only to 
lUnstrate the principles we have just been laying down. 

All the earlier batteries were one-flnid batteries. The 

» Ffotioed mthe Oomptes MenMs, Feb. 1846, and published at length 
mPha.Mag., 1862. 

* Notice that it is not said that x is equal to the resistance of tho 
electrolyte. Bosscha m the papers we have quoted, either from not 
having seen the paper we are now analysing, or through a misunder- 
standing, Boeuses Joule of error here The reasoning (Pogg. Am., ci, 
p. 540) which he seems to quote from Joule is not to be found in this 
or in any other of Joule’s papers that we know of. Polarization is 
taken into account hy Joule (see PMl. Mag., 1852 (1), p. 485). The 
criticismB of Yerdet, who seems to follow Bosscha, are equally ground- 
less {TMorit Mkemigue de la Ohedefur, t. li. p. 204). 

* This word is left pmposely a htfle vague, and is used to avoid a 
long discussion of points which need not be raised herd. 
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plates usually consisted of sine and copper, and the 
exciting fluid was in general sulphuric acid. Various 
improvements were made by Cruickshank, Wollaston, Hare, 
and others, in the way of rendering the battery more com- 
pact, and of reducing its internal resistance by enlarging 
the plates. Hare carried the last-mentioned improvement 
to great lengths; by winding up together in a spiral form 
sheets of copper and zinc, insulated from each other by 
pieces of wood, plates of 40 or more square feet surface 
were obtained. In this way the internal resistance was 
very much reduced, and powerful heating effects could be 
obtained. When small internal resistance is no object, the 
cells of the battery may be filled with sand or sawdust, 
moistened with the dilute acid. In this form the battery 
is more portable. 

There are two capital defects to which all one-fluid batteries 
are more or less subject. In the first place, whether there 
is or is not external metallic connection between the plates, 
a certain amount of chemical action goes on at the surface 
of the zinc, which consumes the metal without aiding m 
the production of the current. To this is given themame 
of local action. It is supposed to arise from inequalities 
in the ziuc, on account of which one portion of the metal 
is electropositive to a neighbouring portion ; hence local 
currents arise causing an evolution of hydrogen at some 
places and solution of the zinc at others. In the second 
place, when the battery is in action, there is always 
an evolution of hydrogen at the copper or electro- 
negative plate of the cell, a certain amount of which 
adheres to the plate and causes a strong electromotive 
force of polarization. The first of these evils is re- 
medied to a great extent by amalgamating the zinc 
plate. We thus reduce the surface metal to a fluid condi- 
tion everywhere, and thereby eliminate differences of hard- 
ness and softness, crystalline structure, and so on. The 
oldest method was to use zinc amalgam for the dectro- 
negative metal ; but it is now universally the custom to 
amalgamate the surface of the zinc plates simply, which 
may be done by rubbing them with meremy under dilute 
sulphuric acid. No sudi effective cure has been found for 
the hydrogen polarization. Smee introduced the plan of 
using instead of the copper plates thin leaves of platiuum 
or silver foil, which are platinized by the process already 
described (p. 87). This, in accordance with what we have 
already seen, diminishes the polarization.^ A similar 
result is obtained by using for the electronegative plate 
cast iron or graphite; the action of the latter is much 
improved by steeping it in nitric acid. 

This last fact introduces us to a new principle for im- 
proving the action of batteries, viz., the use of an oxidizing 
agent to get rid of the hydrogen polarization. When the 
plates of a Smee’s battery have been exposed to the air for 
some time, it is dways found that the current is much 
more energetic than usual just after the first immersion. 
The improvement is of course only temporary, for the stock 
of oxygen is soon exhausted, and on raising the plat® and 
dipping them again iimaediaiely, the phenomenon does 
not appear. Davy found that dilute nitric acid acted 
better than dilute sulphuric acid as an exciting fluid, and 
the cause of this is the action of the HNOj on the hydr^ 
gen evolved at the copper plate. Good instances of this 
kmd of action are furnished by the bichromate battery of 
Bunsen and the L6olauch6 cell, which^ occupy a sort of 
middle position between one and two fluid batteries. 

The Hchromate cell consists of an amalgamated zinc plate, uro- 
ally suarpended between two parallel carbon plates, so that it can be 
raised or depressed at pleasure. The bichromate solution is made, 


1 Meeming JenMn gives ‘47 volt as the available eleotrojnotiva 
force of Smee’s cell. The electromotive force When the circuit is 
broken is much greater. See above, p. 90. 


according to Bunsen, by mmng 605 parts of water with 61-8 of 
potassium bichromate and 116 of sulphuric acid. The electro- 
motive force of the bichromate cell is very great to start with (more 
than twice that of a Daniell’s cell), but it falls very qiuckly when the 
citemal resistance is small The cell recovers pretty q,nicHy how- 
evei, and may be used with advantage where poweitul currents of 
short duration are often wanted In the cell of Leclanche the 
electrone^tive metal is replaced by a poious vessel filled with 
carbon and pounded peroxide of manganese. The exciting hquid 
used is chlonde of ammonium. Chloride of zinc is foimed at the 
zme plate, and ammonia and hydrogen appear at the negative 

J ilate ; the latter reduces the MnO,, so that HjO and Mn,Oj are 
bimed, while the ammonia is partly dissolved and partly escapes. 

This element is tolerably constant if it be not used to produce very 
strong enrrents, but its ^eat merit consists in being very pemancjit. 
for it will keep in condition for months with very little attention, 
furnishing a current now and then when wanted ; hence its exten- 
sive nse m working electric bells, railway signals, and so on. 

It cannot be said that any of the batteri® we have Tivo- 
described, or in fact any battery on the one-fluid system, ^ 
satiafi® to any great extent the requirements of a constant 
electromotor, which are to give the same electromotive 
force whatever the external resistance, and to preserve that 
electromotive force unaltered for a considerable time. The 
best solution of the problem to construct a constant battery 
is the two-fluid principle invented by Daniell ; and on the 
whole, the best application of that principle is the cell 
originally given by him. This consists essentially of a 
plate of copper immersed in a saturated solution of copper 
sulphate, and a plate of zinc immersed in dilute sulphuric 
acid or zinc sulphate, the copper solution being sepa- 
rated from the other by some kmd of diaphragm, usually 
a porow vessel of unglazed earthenware. The chemical 
action consists of the solution of the zinc plate to form 
zinc sulphate, the formation of zinc sulphate at the dia- 
phragm, and the deposition of copper at the copper plate ; 

thus: — 

Zn SO^Zu | SO^Cu S5j6u Cu 

gives SiSO^’SisS’^ Zn | SO4 CuSO^ CuOu , 

The evolution of hydrogen and the polarization arising 
ther^om are thus avoided. 


A vsiy common arrangement of this cell is a porous vessel, con- 
taming the copper plate and the sulphate of copper, with a small nfell’s 
store of large cryst^ to k^ the solution saturated. This vessel element, 
is dipped into another nearly filled with a semi-saturated solution 
of zino sulphate, in which is placed the zinc plata With a little 
care to keep ihe oeE clean by occasionally removing some of the 
zmo solution and dilutmg to prevent incrustation, to feed the 
copper solution, so that it may not get weak and deposit hydrogen 
{■na tenri of copper on the copper plate, to keep down the level of 
the copper swution, which is constantly rising by osmose (see 
art. Elisotroltsis), and a few other obvious precautions, a bat- 
tery of DanieU’s cells will famish a very nearly constant cur- 
rent, and keep in order for a long time. It is necessary to keep the 
current going, otherwise the solutions diffuse through the porous 
vessel, the result of wHoh is a deposit of copper on the zinc, and 
other TTiiflP.biftfa , whiii stop the action of the altogether, _ 

Daniell’s dement has been constructed m a great variety of 
fnrma, to Suit vanous purposes. The sawdust Daniell, invented 
by Sir Wm Thomson^ (i868), is very convenient when portability 
is dedred. lu this form the copper plate, soldered to a gutta- 
percha covered wire, is placed at the bottom of a glass vessel and 
covered with crystals of copper sulphate ; over these wet sawdust 
is sprinkle^ aud then more sawdust, moirtened with a solution of 
sulphate of ziao, upon which is laid the zinc plate. The cell of 
Minotto is very sinukr to this. 

In these batteries the sawdust takes the place of the porous 
/iifl pbwiffTYi , and retards the interdiffusion of the fluids. In another 
class ofbatteries, of which the element of Meidinger my be tato 
as the type, ihe diaphragm is dispensed with altopther, and the 
action of gravity alone retards the diffusion. In Meidin^ s cell 
the zinc is formed into a ring, which fits the upper w a glaw 
beaker filled with zinc sulphate. At the bottom of this beakOT is 
placed a smaller beaker, in which stands a ring of copper, mtn a, 
properly insulated connecting wire. The mouth “ 

by a hd, with a hole in the centre, 
the long tapering neck of a glass balloon, whwfi is filled with 

* Jenkin, iSleetricity P* 224. 
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crystals of copper sulphate ; the narrow end of this neck dips into 
the small Leaker, the copper sulphate runs slowly out, and being 
speeiiically lieaviei than the anc sulphate, it collects at the 
buttoiii about the eoppei nil" 

Yet anothei foim of Damell's clement is the tiay cell of Sir 
Willuin Thomson, which eoiiMSts of a huge wooden bay lined with 
lead, the bottom of which is covered with copper by Lleebotyping, 
The zinc is nude like a giating, to allow tlie gas to cicape, 
and is enveloped in a piece of paiehnient paper bent into a tiay- 
shape, the whole lesliiig on little jiieci'S of wood jdaced on tho 
huilen bottom of the outer ti ay Snlpliate of copper is fed in at 
the edge of the bay, and sulphate of zinc is iwuicd into the 
paichnieiit. The zmes in these elements aie some 40 ceiib- 
luetres S([uaie, so tliat the inteia.d lesistanco is as low as 0 2 ohm. 
Glove’s One of the best known in this country, and perhaps the most 
eleiiieut. used of all the two-fliiid cells, is the clement of Giove, This 
dillers fioni Darnell’s element in having nitric acid with a plati- 
num electiode in tliepoioiis cidl, instead of the copper solution and 
the cop]jei electiode of Dauiell’s element. The hydrogen evolved 
at the platinum is o,vidized by the nitric acid, and the polamabon 
thus avoided. The nitrous fumes given off by the chemie.il 
action aie very disagieeaiile, and also very jioisonous, so that it is 
advis.il)Ie to place the battery outside the exiieimienting loom or 
in a siutuhle diauglit chamliei. The electromotive foice of Grove’s 
coll IS a good deal higher tlian that of Daniell's, and its internal 
lesislance is very mucli less, 25 ohm being easily attained with a 
cell of moderate dimensions. On this account the cell is much 
used for woiking induction coils, generating tho electiic light, ami 
soon, notwithstanding that it is tioublesome to fitnp, and must 
be renewed ev eiy day 

Cells of Bunsen's elwiient the platiuum foils of Grove are replaced hy 
Bunsen piimu cost of tho battery is thus considerably re- 

’ duoed, the inoie so now that ciiibous for the pmpose have become 
articles of commeice. Tlie electioniotiv e fome of the element thus 
altered is as gieat as, or with good carbons even greater than, in 
Grove’s original foim , hut the niteinal resisfcuice is greater Theie 
is a difficulty sometimes in obtaining good connection with the 
carbons, and trouble arises from then fouling; hut tlie fact that 
this cell is a universal favouiite in Germany proves its prachcol 
utility. It is comparatively little used in this country 
In the cell of llano Davy, which is, or was, much used for tele- 
graphic purposes in riiiuce, the copper solution and copper plate of 
Daniell aie rejilacedby a wateiy paste ofpiotosulphate of meicury, 
into whieli is inserted a carbon electrode. Tho elccbomotive force 
of this cell is said to be about 1 5 volts, ^ aud its internal resistance 
to be greater than that of Daniell’s cell. 

Besults these, various bichromate elements of merit might he 
described , but we have dwelt long enough on this subject already 
The followung table of Latimer Clark’s, quoted by Maxwell, will 
give the readei an idea of the relations as to electromotive force of 
the Qommonei elements . — 


Daniell 

H«S 04 + 4Aq 

CuSOi 

1079 

Do. 

H,S0^.H2Aq 

CuSOi 

0‘978 

Do. 

HjS0i+12Aq 

CiKJOj), 

1000 

Bunsen .. .. 

HjSO^-t- 12Aq 

HNOs 

1964 

Do. 

H 3 S 04 -H 2 Aq 

HlTO,(sp.g. 1-38) 

1888 

Grove 

HjS 04 + 4Aq 

HNOj 

1'956 


The electromotive force is stated in volts, and the solutions in 
the third column are concentrated, unless it is otherwise stated. 

Thsmodectricity . — ^We have abeady alluded to the law of 
Volta, according to which there can be no resultant electro- 
motive force in a circuit composed solely of different metals ; 
and it will be remembered that we added the condition 
that all the junctions must he at the same temperature, 
gee. Seebeck was the first to discover ^ that this law is subject 
heck's to exception when the junctions are not all at the same 
dis- temperature. If we form a circuit with an iron wire aud 
“W- a copper wire, and raise the temperature of one of the 
junctions a little above that of the other, a current flows 
round the circuit, passing from copper to iron over the hotter 
junction ; similarly, if we solder together a piece of bismuth 
and a piece of antimony, and connect the free ends with the 
copper wires of a galvanometer, then when the junction of 
the bismuth aud antimony is heated the galvanometer 
indicates a current passing from bismuth to antimony over 
the hot junction. It will be perceived that the second of 

1 JenkiD, Electrkity cmd Magnetism, p. 226. 

® Fogg. Ann,, vi. 1S26. Tha discovery was made about 1821 or 
1822. 
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our two illustrative instances is more complicated than the 
first, inasmuch as three metals enter into the circuit in- 
stead of two. Nevertheless the experimental result is not 
altered by the intervention of the coiiper wire (abstraction 
bemg made of its resistance), provided the temperatures of 
the points where it joins the bismuth and antimony r^ 
spectively be the same. It is easy to give a direct experi- 
mental proof of this assertion by inserting between the 
pieces of bismuth aud antimony a piece of copper wire so 
that the circuit now is Bi.Cu.Sb.Cu.Bi. j if the junctions of 
the inserted ware with the bismuth and antimony he raised 
to the same temperature as the BiSb junction in our second 
experiment, and the junctions with the copper wire of the 
galvanometer he at the same lower temjierature as before, 
the total electromotive force in the circuit will be the same ; 
and, provided the resistance of the circuit has not been 
sensibly increased by the interpolation of the copper wire, 
the galvanometer indication will also be the same as before 
The same result is obtained however many different metals 
we insert between the bismuth and antimony, provided the 
temperatures of all the junctions be the same and equal to 
that of the BiSb junction m the onginal experiment. 

The law of Volta therefore still holds if stated thus : 

A series of mtals lojiose jmetions are all at the sum 
temperatuy'e nuiy be replaced by the two ejid mtals of the 
series without dtenng the eledromotive force in any circuit 
(f lohtch the series forms apart. 

It is not unlikely that the above statement of the fundamental 
facts concerning thermoelectromotive force has suggested to the 
reader two notions —1st, that the phenomena may be completely 
explained by a contact fan ee at the junctions of the metals which is a 
function of the temperature of the junction; and 2d, tliatthis con- 
tact force IS the true contact force of Yolta. It is perhaps as well 
to mention even at this eaily stage that the hint of these notions 
IS certainly not coriect, and that tho second is not admitted by some 
of the greatest authoiities on the subject. 

Seebeck examined the thermoelectric properties of a large Thermo- 
number of metals, and formed a thermoelectric series, auy electric 
metal m which is thermoelectrically related to any following 
one as bismuth (see above) is to antimony, the electro- 
motive force in a circuit formed of the metals being ceteris 
painbus greater the farther apart they are in the series. 

The following is a selection from Seebeck’s series : — 

Bi. Ni. Co. Pd. Ft. Cu. Mn . Hg . Pb . Sn. An. Ag. Zn. 
Cd.Pe.Sb.Te. 

This series has only a general interest, and is not to be re 
garded as m any way absolute, Seebeck himself showed the 
great effect that slight impurities and variations of physical 
condition may have on the position of a metal in the series. 

Some specimens of platinum for instance come between 
zinc and cadmium. Another instance of the same kind is 
afforded by iron; Joule® found the following order to 
hold — cast iron, copper, steel, smithy iron. 

Thermoelectric series have been given by Hankel, 
Thomson, aud others, but we need not reproduce them here. 

It may be well, however, to direct the attention of the 
reader to the properties of metallic sulphides and of alloys 
which in many cases occupy extreme positions in the 
thermoelectric series. Alloys present anomalies in their 
thermoelectric properties somewhat similar to those already 
noticed in our discussion of their conductivity. These 
properties have been much studied with a view to practical 
applications in the construction of thermopiles. Consider- 
able progress has been made in this direction (see above 
p. 11), notwithstanding the fact that many of the alloys 
mMt distinguished for their thermoelectric power are very 
brittle and have a tendency to instability under the con- 
tinued action of heat* 

•PMk Mag., 1867. 

^ for farthar infoimation consult 'WiademaT^n Sedv,, BA i. 
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Thermo* Many measurements of the electromotive force of thermo- 
electro- electric couples have been made by Matthiessen,^ Wiede* 
motive mannas Becquerel,^ and others, but the lesults are of no 
great value owing to the effect of impurities and the want 
of sufficient data to determine aU the thermoelectric con- 
stants of any one couple (see below, p. 99). Numerical 
data, such as they are, will be found in Wiedemann, 
Fleeming Jenkin’s Meetricity and Magnetism^ or Everett’s 
JllustraUions of the Centretnetre-gramme-seco^ System of 
Units. It will give the reader an idea of the order of the 
magnitudes involved to state that the electromotive force 
at ordinary temperatures of a BiSb couple is somewhere 
about 11700 0. G. S.* absolute units when the difference 
between the temperatures of the junctions is 1° 0. The 
corresponding number for a CuFe couple is 1600 or 1700. 

Thermoelectric currents, or at least what may very likely 
be such, have been obtained m circuits other than purely 
metallic, e. r/., in circuits containing junctions of metals and 
fluids,® metals and melted salts,® fluids and fluids.^ The 
phenomena in all these cases are complicated, and the 
results more or less doubtful ; so that no useful purpose 
could be served by discussing the matter here. The same 
remark applies to the curious electrical phenomena of 
flames,® of which no proper explanation, so far as we know, 
has as yet been given. 

Expert- experiments of Magnus® have shown that in a 

inents of circuit composed entirely of one metal, every part of which 
Magnus, is m the same state as to hardness and strain, no thermo- 
electromotive force can exist, no matter what the varia 
tions of the section or form of the conductor or what the 
distribution of temperature m it may be (so long as there 
is neither discontinuity of form nor abrupt variation of 
temperature). 

This statement is of great importance, as we shall see, 
in the theory of thermoelectricity. Its purport will be all 
the better understood if we dwell for a little on the three 
limitations which accompany it. 

The great effect of the hardness or softness and crystalline 
or amorphous structure of a metal on its electric properties 
was observed by Seebeck soon after the discovery of thermo- 
electricity, i® The effect of temper in wires may be shown 
very neatly by the following experiment due to Magnus. 
On a reel formed by crossing two pieces of wood are wound 
several turns of hard-drawn brass wire softened in a 
number of places adjacent to each other on the reel The 
free ends of the wire being connected with a galvanometer, 
and the parts of the wire lying between neighbouring hard 
and soft portions being heated, a thermoelectric current 
of considerable strength is obtained, whose direction is 
from soft parts to hard across the heated boundaries. 
Effects of a similar kind were obtained with silver, steel, 
cadmium, copper, gold, and platinum. In German silver, 
zinc, tin, and iron, the current went from hard to soft 
across the hotter boundary. 

Effects William Thomson made a number of experiments on 

ofstram) effect of strain on the electric properties of metals, 
&c. The results, some of them very surprising, are contained 
^ Wm. in bis Bakerian Lecture,^ along with many other things of 
great importance for the student of thermoelectricity. 

Two of his experiments may be described as spemmena. 


^ Pogg. Am., 1858. ® Qdk., Bd. i. § 590. 

® Am. de Chvm. d de Phys , 1864. 

^ That IS, roughly, ‘000117, if we take for oui umt the dectro- 
motive force of a Darnell’s cell. 

® By Walker, Faraday, Henrici, Gore, and others; see Wiedemann, 
Bd. 1 . §639, &:c. 

' Andrews, PUl Mag., 1837; Eankel, Wiedemann (t. c.), Gore, 
PMl Mag., 1864, 

Nobili, Wiedemann, Becquerd; see Wiedemann, 1. e. 

® See Wiedemann, Ic.' ® Pogg. Am., 1861. 

Pogg. Amt 1866. ' « PM. Xrm.j 1866. _ 
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They afford convenient lecture-room illustrations of the 
subject under discussion, (1.) A series of copper wires 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, ticc,, ai-e suspended from a horizontal 
peg, A and B, C and D, E and F, &c., are connected by 
short horizontal pieces of copper wire, all lying in the same 
horizontal line, aud B and C, D and E, F and G, &c., are 
connected by a series of pieces lying in another horizontal 
hue below the former. An arrangement is made by means 
of which the alternate wires A, C, E, G, can be more or less 
powerfully stretched, while B, D, F, &c., are comparatively 
free. A piece of hot glass is applied to heat either the 
ujiper or lower line of junctions. A thermoelectric cur- 
rent 18 then observed passing from the stretched to the 
unstretched copper across the hot junctions. This thermo- 
elcctnc current increases with the traction up to the break- 
ing point. But the most remarkable point that comes 
out in such experiments is that when we free the wire 
after powerful traction, leaving it with a permanent set, 
there is still a thermoelectric current ; but the direction is 
now from the soft or unstrained towards the permanently 
stramed parts across the hot region. (2.) Iron gives 
similar results, only the direction of the current is in each 
case opposite to that in the corresponding case for copper. 

The followmg expenment exhibits this in a very elegant 
manner. One end of a piece of carefully annealed iron 
wire is wound several times round a horizontal peg, the 
free end being slightly stretched by a small weight, and 
connected with one terminal of a galvanometer. The 
other end of the wire is wound a few times lound one 
side of a rectangular wooden frame, the free end being 
stretched by a small weight and connected with the^ other 
terminal of the galvanometer. The parts of tbe wire on 
the peg or the part on the frame is then heated, and 
weights are hung to the frame. As the weight increases, 
the deflection of the galvanometer goes on increasing. If 
we stop a little short of rupture, and gradually decrease 
the we^ht, the deflection of the galvanometer gradually 
decreases to zero, changes sign before the weight is entirely 
removed, and finally remains at a considerable negative 
value when the wire is again free. 

These experiments of .Sir Wm. Thomson’s were repeated Le Eoux, 
by Le Eoux. The results of the two experimenters are 
not very concordant. This may be due to differences 
in the qualities of the materials with which they worked, 
or to the fact that Le Eoux^® worked at higher mean tem- 
peratures than Thomson.^® 

Le Roux also repeated the experiments of Magnus, Abrupt 
confirming his general result, but adding the two lastvaria- 
qnahfications given above. He found, contrary to 
result of Magnus, that when a lateral notch is filed in 
wire and one side heated, there is in general a thermo- 
electric current, which is greater, up to a certain limit, the 
deeper the notch. He also found that when two wires 
of the same metal, with fiat ends, are pressed together, so 
that one forms the continuation of the other, and the wire 
on one side of the junction is heated, no current is ob- 
tained ; but he observed a current in all cases where there 
was dissymmetry,— e,p., where an edge of one end was 
pressed on the fiat surface of the other, where the wires 
overlapped or crossed, or where the chisel-shaped end of 
one wire fitted into a notch in the end of the other, and 
the axes of the wires were inclined, and so on. 

Whether a very abrupt variation in temperature in a 
contmuous part of a metallic wire would produce a thermo- 
electromotive force is a question which possesses little 
physical interest, since it is impossible to realize the 


“ Am de Ohm. d de Phye., 1867. 

“ Wiedemann, Bd. I § 610. It eppeafs from a note at tke end of 
Le Eoux's paper (le.) that Sir Wm Eioinsonhas ktdy repeated 
some of hiB experiments and confimed his former results. 
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imagined conditions. There can be no doubt, however, 
that, when the two unequally heated ends of a wire com- 
posed of the same metal thioughout arc biought together, 
a thermoeleetiic ciirieiit is in general the consequence. 
Such currents were, it apiiears, ob&cived by Putter^ in 
1801, when cold and hot pieces of zinc wire were brought 
into contact. Becquerel, Matteucci, Magnus, and others 
have experimented on this subject. The results obtained 
arc, no doubt, greatly influenced by the state as to oxida- 
tion, (fee., of the surfaces of the metals experimented on, 
as has been pointed out by Franz and Gaugam. The 
experimental conditions are, in truth, Yory complicated, 
and a discussion of the matter would be out of place 
here.- We may mention, however, that, at the instance of 
Professor Tait, Mr Durham^ made experiments on the 
transient current which arises when the unequally heated 
ends of a platinum wire are brought into contact. It was 
found that the first swing of a galvanometer of moderately 
long period was proportional to the temperature difference 
and independent of the mean temperature through a con- 
siderable range. 

■ Gumming, who experimented on thermoelectricity about 
the same time as Seebeck, and apparently independently, 
discovered the remarkable fact that the thermoelectric 
order of the metals is not the same for high temperatures 
as for low. He found that, when the temperature of the 
hot junction in a ciicnit of iron and copper, or iron and 
gold, is gradually raised, the electromotive force increases 
more and more slowly, reaches a maximum at a certain 
temperature T, then decreases to zero, and finally changes 
its direction. The higher the temperature of tiie colder 
junction, so long as it is less than T, the sooner the 
reversal of the electromotive force is obtained. If the 
temperature of the hot junction he T +r, where t is small, 
then the reversal of the electromotive force takes place 
when the temperature of the colder junction is T -t. If 
both junctions, A and B, be at the temperature T, then 
either heating or cooling A will cause a current m the same 
direction round the circuit, and either healing or cooling B 
will cause a current in the opposite direction. 

The reversal of the current may be shown very conve- 
niently in the manner recommended by Sir Wm. Thomson.* 

A circuit is formed by soldering an iron wire to the 
copper terminal wires of a galvanometer. If one junction 
be at the temperature of the room and the other at 300“ 0. 
or thereby, a current flows from copper to iron across the 
hotter junction ; but, if we raise the temperature of both 
junctions pver300"0., one being stiU a httle hotter than the 
other (which can be managed by keeping both in a lamp 
flame, one in a slightly hotter place than the other), then 
the current will flow from iron to copper across the hot 
junction. If both junctions be allowed to cool, the differ- 
ence between their temperatures remaining the same, the 
current will decrease, becoming zero when the mean tempe- 
rature of the two junctions is about 280" C.; and, on still 
further lowering the mean temperature, it w^ set again in 
the opposite direction, i,e,, from copper to iron across the 
hot junction. The fundamental facts of thermoelectric in- 
version were confirmed by Becquerel,® Hankel,® Svanberg,^ 
(Stc. j but the matter rested there till it was taken up® by 
Sir Wm. Thomson® in the course of his classical researches 
on the applications of the laws of thermodynamics to phy- 
sical problems. 


^ WiederaanD, Bd. i § 627. 

j Consult Wiedemann, Bd. i. § 627, &o., and Mascart, t. u. § 932, &( 
3 Proe. J2./S 1871-2, 

^ Balcerian Lecture, PHI Tram., 1866, p. 699. 

® J%n. de Ghm et de Phys,, 1826. « Pogg. Ann., 1844. 

Pogg. Ann., 1853 ; cf. Wiedemann, Bd. i. § 623. 
w 0^ a remark of Joule’s, ef.Frm 

R8.E., 1874-6. p. 417. , ii Trms. R.8.K, 1851. 


no difiiculty j and it indicates that the heat absorbed accord- “ 
ing to Peltier’s law, in the ordinary case when a current 
passes from copper to iron across the hotter of the junctions, dyaa- 
niuius the heat evolved at the colder junction where the nucs. 
current passes from iron to copper, is to be looked on as a 
som-ce of part at least of the energy of the thermoelectric 
current. If absorption or evolution of heat occur any- 
wLAra Alsft at the iunctious. this must be taken 


account of in a similar manner. 

The application of the second law is of a more hypo- 
thetical character. It is true that the Peltier efiects, as 
wo may for shortness call the heat absorption and evolution 
at the junctions, are reversible in this sense that we might 
suppose the thermoelectric current, whose energy arises 
wholly or partly from the excess of the heat absorbed at 
the junction A over that evolved at the junction B, used 
to drive an electromagnetic engine and raise a weight , and 
that we might suppose the potential energy thus obtained 
again expended in sending, by means of an electromagnetic 
machine, a current in the opposite direction round the 
circuit, absorbing heat at B, evolving heat at A, and thus 
restoring the inequality of temperature. This process, 
however, must always bo accompanied by dissipation of 
energy, (1) by the evolution of heat in the circuit accord- 
ing to Joule’s law, and (2) by conduction from the hotter 
towards the colder parts of the wires. The first of these 
effects varies as the square of the current strength, while 
Peltier’s effect varies as the current strength simply ; so 
that the former might be made as small a fraction of the 
ktter as we please by sufficiently reducing the current, and 
thus, theoretically speaking, eliminated. The second form 
of dissipation could not be thus got rid of, and could only 
ho eliminated in a circuit of iiffinitely small thermal but 
finite electric conductivity, a kind of circuit not to be 
realized, as we know (see above p. 61). Still it seems a 
reasonable hypothesis to assume that the Peltier effects, 
and other heat effects if any, which vary as the first power 
of the strength of the current, taken by themselves aro 
subject to the second law of thermodynamics. Let us now 
further assume that all the reversible heat effects occur 
solely at the junctions. Let n, H' denote the heat 
(measured in dynamical equivalents) absorbed and evolved, 
at the hot and cold junctions respectively in a unit of time 
by a unit current. Let E be the electromotive force of an 
electromotor maintaining a current I, in such a direction 
^ to cause absorption of heat at the hot junction. Then, 
if E be the whole resistance of the circuit, we have, by 
Joule’s law and the first law of thermodynamics, 


El-i-nl-n'l-EP, (1), 

supposing the whole of the energy of the current wasted 
in heat. Hence we get 


E+n-n 

E 


( 2 ). 


It appears then that, owing to the excess of the absorption 
of heat at the hot junction over the evolution at the cold 
iunction, there arises an electromotive force n - n' helping 
to drive the current in the direction giving heat absorption 
at the hot junction. We may suppose (and shall hence- 
forth suppose) that E = 0, and then the current will be 
maintained entirely by the thermoelectromotive force. 

If W0 now apply the second, law, we get 

e e' 

6 and & being the absolute temperatures of the hot and 
cold junctions. Hence 


or, in other words, II =00, wWe O.is a constant depend- 
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ing only on tlie nature of the metals. In accordance with 
this, the thermoelectromotive force in the circuit would be 
C{6 - 6y, that is, it would be proportional to the difference 
between the temperatures of the junctions. Now this 
conclusion is wholly inconsistent with the existence of 
thermoelectric inversions. We must therefore either deny 
the applicability of the second law, or else seek for rever- 
sible heat effects other than those of Peltier. This hue of 
reasoning, taken in connection with another somewhat 
more difficult, satisfied Sir Wm. Thomson that reversible 
heating effects do exist in the circuit elsewhere than at the 
junctions. These can only exist where the current passes 
from hotter to colder parts of the same wire or the reverse. 
Thomson was thus led to one of the most astonishing of all 
his brilliant discoveries; for he found, after a series of 
researches distinguished alike for patience and experi- 
mental skill, that an electric current absorbs heat in a 
copper conductor when it passes from cold to hot, and 
evolves heat in iron under similar circumstances. This 
phenomenon was called by its discoverer the electric con- 
vection of heat. He expressed the facts above stated by 
saying that positive electricity carries heat with it in an 
unequally heated copper conductor, and negative electricity 
carries heat with it in an unequally heated iron conductor. 
The first statement is perhaps cleai-er ; the value of the one 
given by Thomson consists in the suggestion which it con- 
veys of a valuable physical analogy with the transport of 
heat by a current of water in an unequally heated pipe.^ 

If two points AB of a uniform linear conductor, in 
which a current I is flowing from A to B, and evolving 
heat, be kept at the same constant temperature, but for 
the electric transport of heat the temperature distribution 
would be symmetrical about a point of maximum tem- 
perature half way between A and B. Owing to the electric 
transport of heat, the maximum will be shifted towards A 
in iron, towards B in copper.^ This remark contains the 
principle of the experiments made by Thomson to detect 
the new effect. 


Suppose for ^plicity we have a circuit of two metals only. Let Eoua- 
the emrat go fiom A to B over the hot junefeon, and let the heat tions of 
absorbed in passing fiom a point at tempoiature 0 to a neighbonr- Thom- 
ing point at temperature e+d0 in A be per unit of cmrent son. 

]iei umt of time ; lei cr^dB be the conesponding expiession for B 
Then it is obvious, from the result of Magnus (see above, p 95), 
that (Tj and o-j can he functions of the temperature merely; they 
depend, of course, on the nature of the metal, but are independent 
of the form or magnitude of the section of the conductor. The first 
and second laws now give respectively 

E=n-n/+y^®((ri- (Tilda .... (4), 

n n /*0 - (Tj , 

g dfl . . . (5), 


where E m the whole thermoelectromotive force, and n and n' are 
the same fonotions of 6 and 0' respectively. By differentiation we 
get from (6) 


whence we easily get 




II 

■ . (6)J 



l_dE ( ‘ ' 

. . . (7). 

)“ (^0 ) 



This last equation enables us to determine E in termfl of n, and 
conversely. 

When the difference between the temperatures of the 
junctions is very small, equal to dO say, the thermoelectro- 
motive force is 



The coefficient ^ by which we must multiply the small 

temperature difference to get the electromotive force is 
called by Thomson the thermoelectric power of the circuit. 
If we have a circuit of three metals, A, B, C, all at the 
same temperature $, then we know that 
nBo+noA+iiAB-o, 

whence Pab Hao Hbo ... 

B 6 ~ B WJ 


The first expeiiment in which the effect was satisfactorily estab- 
lished was made with a conductor ABODEFG, foimed of a num- 
ber of stiiM of iron bound together at A, 0, E, and G, but opened out 
widely at^ D, and F, to allow these parts to he thoroughly heated 
or cooled. At 0 and E small cylindrical openings Slowed the 
bulbs of two delicate mercurial theimometeis to be inserted in the 
heart of the bundle of strips. The part D of the conductor was 
kept at 100" C. by means of boiling water, and the parts B and F were 
kept cool by a constant stream of cold water The current from a 
few colls of large surface was sent for a certain time from A to G, 
then for the same length of time from G to A, and so on In this 
way the effects of want of symmetry were eliminated, and the result 
was that the excess of the temperature at E over that at 0 was 
always greatest when the current passed from G to A ; whence it 
follows, as stated above, that a current of positive eleotncity evolves 
heat in an iron conductor when it passes fi-om cold to hot 
Le Bonx ^ has made a series of interesting experiments on the 
Thomson effect in different metals He found that the effect varies 
as the strength of the current, and gives the following numbers 
representing its relative magmtudes in different metals. In lead 
the effect is insensible. 
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Sb 

64 

Fe 

31 

Od 

31 

Bi 

31 

En 

11 

Arg 

25 

Ag 

6 

Pt 

18 

Ou 

2 

A1 

0-1 
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We may now apply the mathematical reasoning given 
above, taking into account Thomson’s effect. 


1 Trans. B.S.K, 1861. 

® See Verdet, TMorie Mkaff\igm de h Ohcdm, t. iL §260. 
* Am, de GMaa. et de Ph^st, 186T 


or, in other words, the thermoelectric power of B with 
respect to A is equ^ to the difference between the thermo- 
electric powers of a third metal 0 with respect to A and 
B respectively. 

Thus far we have been following Thomson. But as yet Tait’s 
we have no indication how tr, the coefficient of the Thomson emyeo- 
effect, depends on the temperature. Thomson himself^™®’ 
seems (see his Bakerian Lecture, 1. c., p. 706) to have ex- 
pected that or would turn out to be constant. Certain 
considerations concemiug the dissipation of energy led 
Tait, however, to conjecture that <r is proportional to 
the absolute temperature. If we adopt this conjecture, 
Thomson’s equations give us at once the values of the 
Peltier effect and the electromotive force in the circuit. 

If 0 - 2 = (6) (^) successively* 

n=(*i~^:s)(0is-0)0 (10), 

E=(Ai--^aX0-9'){9is-i(0+0)} . . . (11), 
where is the neutral temperature. Also, since in a 

circuit of uniform temperature there are no Thomson 
effects, and the sum of the Peltier effects is zero, we get for 
any three metals 

{S*-^3)0j8+(l’s-^)03i+(2;i-ftj)0u=O. . (12). 

Taking up the idea of a thermoelectric diagram oiigi- ihatmo. 
nally suggested by Thomson, Tait has shown how to repre- eleotnc 
sent the above results in a very elegant and simple manner, diagjm 
Suppose we construct a curve whose abscissa is the a'bso-g^^°P' 
lute temperature and whose ordinate is the thermo- 
electric power of some standard metal with respect to the 

* Tait, Pm. M. 8. M., 1870-1-2, 

wm — 13 
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tangent of the inclination of the representative line to the ^ 

axis of ahscissie. And not only so, but it follo^ from 
formid^ (9) and (7) that, if A'AN, B'BN (fig. 5i) bo the V 
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lines corresponding to two me tala, say Cu and Fo (of which 
the former is above the latter in the thermoelectric series 
at ordinary temperatures), and if AB, A'B' be the ordmates 
corresponding to 0 and 0', then tho electromotive force in a 
circuit of the two metals whoso junctions are at the tempera- 
tures Q and O', tending to send a current from Cu to Fe across 
the hotter junction, is roprosonted by the area ABB'A'. 
The Pcltior elfects at tho two junctions are represented by 
the rectangles AB5a and MJjh'aJ, and the Thomson effects, 
in the Cu and Fe respectively, by AA'DC and BB'GF, or 
by AA'a'a and which are equal to these. At N, 
where the lines intersect, the Peltier effect vanishes. N 
therefore is the neutral point ; and, if the higher tempera- 
ture lie beyond it, the electromotive force must be found 
by taking the difference of the areas NA'B' and NAB, and 
so on. All the phenomena of inversion may he studied by 
means of this diagram, and the reader will find it hy far 
the best means for fixing the facts in his memory. 

Experi- For several years back Tait^ and his pupils have 
raents of been engaged in verifying the consequences of this con- 
Tait, &C. jecture ; and it has been shown, first, for temperatures 
within the range of mercury thermometers, and latterly 
for temperatures considerably beyond this range, that the 
'hypothesis accords with experience. The methods em- 
ployed by Tait in his experiments at high temperatures are 
of great interest and importance. One of these was to con- 
struct a curve whose ordinate and abscissa are the simul- 
taneous readings of two thermoelectric circuits whose hot 
and whose cold junctions are kept at common tempera- 
tures. It is a consequence of the foregoing assumption 
that the curve thus obtained ought to be a parabola. Very 
good parabolas ioere in many cases obtained. In some 
cases, however, the curves, so far from being parabolas, 
were actually curves having points of contrary flexure. 
This anomaly led Tait to the discovery of the astonishing 
fact that the Thomson effect in iron changes its sign cer- 
tainly once at a temperature near low red heat, if not a 
second time near the melting point. It was found that 
the inflected curves could be represented by juecmg to- 
gether different parabolas. Hence the line for iron in the 


method of verification consisted in using along with an 
iron wire a multiple wire of An and Pd, the resistances of 
whose branches could be modified at will. It is easy 
enough to diow that the line for the Au-Pd wire is a 
straight line, passing through the neutral point of Au and 
Pd, and such that it divides the part of an ordinate lying 
between the Au and Pd linos m the ratio of the respective 
conductivities of the Au and Pd branches. Thus, by in- 
creasing ratios of the conductivities of the Pd and An 
branches from 0 up to oo , we can make the Au-Pd liuo 
sweep through the whole of the space between Au and 
Pd (% 65), and thus explore the part of the Fe line 
lying in the space. We get in this way first one neutral 
poin\ then two, then one, and then none in our Fo, Au-Pd 
circuit. 

Tait has pointed out that, by using Ptir and Fe, and Current 
keeping the hot and cold junctions at the two 
temperatures, we get a current maintamed. solely by the 
excess of the heat absorbed in the hotter iron oyer that nione. 
developed in the colder. The electromotive force js repre- 
sented by the area inclosed by the part of the zigzag on 
the Fe hne cut off by the PtIr line (fig. 55). k similar 
case of thermoelectromotive force without Peltier effects 
may be obtaiued with three metals, such as Fe, Cd, Cu, 
whose neutral points lie within reasonable limits. The 
electromotive force in this case is represented by the 
triangle between the three lines. 

We sahjoin a table, calcnlated by Professor Everett from Tait’s T.'iit’s 
The thermoelectric power is given in electromagnetic results. 
(C^G.S.) units, in terms of me temperature (t) in centigrade 
degrees, by means of the formula a-l-;8^, where a and j8 have the 
tabulated vdues 



a 

|3 


a 

J8 

Pe 

-1734 

-i-4-87 

Cd 

_ 

266 


4 29 

Steel 

-1139 

-I- 3 -28 

Zn 

- 

234 

- 

2-40 

Ptir! 

^ 839 

+0 00 

Ag 

- 

214 

- 

1 50 

Ptlr(6p.clr) 

- 662 

-f-0-66 

Au 

- 

283 

- 

ro2 

Do. (10 do. 

- 696 

■H-34 

Cu 

- 

136 


0-95 1 

Do. (15 do. ) 

- 709 

-I- 0-63 

Pb 

+ 

0 

-I- 

0-00 1 

Do. (16 do. ) 

- 577 

+0'00 

Sn 

+ 

43 

_ 

0-65 

Pt soft 

-1- 61 

■H-10 

A1 

+ 

77 

_ 

0-39 

Pt hard. 

- 260 

-1-0-76 

Pd 

+ 

626 

-I- 

3-59 

PtNi 

- 644 

-hl-lO 

NitoWS^O. . . 

-1-2204 

+ 

5-12 

Mg 

- 224 

+0'96 

Do.250"to310"0, 

-t-8449 


24-10 

1 German silver] + 1207 

■i-5-12 

Do. from 840° C, 

1 

307 

+ 

6-12 


We need scarcely warn the reader that the results in this table 
must not be rashly applied to 'any specimens of the metals taken at 
random. The temperature limits he between 18“ 0. and 420” 0. 

It would be extremely interesting to compare the results 
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Com- of absolute measurements of tlio Peltier effect with Tail’s 
pansonof tiieory. unfortunately, no data that we know of are 
eiectuc*^ available for the purpose. It is absolutely necessary for 
Lasure- purpose to have heat measurements and determina- 
ments. tions of the Hues of the metals in the same specimens. 
The data of EdluiuP and Le Ecus are quite useless for 
such a purpose. One result of Le Pioiix’s is, however, 
interesting. He finds for the amount of heat developed 
at the junction BiCu, the values 3 09 and 3'95 at 25“ C. 
and 100“ C. respectively. Since the neutral temperature of 
IHCu is very high, the Peltier efiect ought, according to 
Tail’s theory, to vary as the absolute temperature. The 
absolute temperatures corresponding to 25“ C and 100“ 0. 
are 298“ and 373°, and we have 3'95-r3’09 = 1*278, 
while 373 -f 298 = 1 *252; the agreement between these 
numbers bears out the theory so far.^ 

Seat of General Considerations rerjarding the Seat of Mectronio- 
electro- live Force. — Before proceeding to notice the remaming 
cases of the origin of electromotive force, in which the 
phenomena are more complicated, and the experimental 
conditions less understood, it may be well to call attention 
to a principle that appears to hold in most of the cases 
already examined. In most of these cases the seat of the 
electromotive force appears to be at the places where 
energy is either taken in or given out m the circuit^ 

It IS very natural to ask ourselves what the consequences 
would be if we appHed this principle to the voltaic circuit 
It would probably be admitted by most that the energy in 
the voltaic circuit is taJeon in mainly at the surface of the 
electropositive metal. This admission, taken in conjuuc- 
tiou with the general principle above stated, leads us to the 
conclusion that the electromotive force resides mainly at 
the surface of the electropositive metal. The absorption 
or evolution of energy at the junction of the dissimilar 
metals is quite insignificant, and we should, on the same 
view, deny that any considerable part of the electromotive 
force resides there. 

This view appears to he at variance with the theory of 
metallic contact, as now held by Sir William Thomson and 
othersj and the burden of explaining the experiments made 
by him and others on the contact force of Volta is doubt- 
less thrown on those who adopt this view. The position of 
such would very likely be that there is an uneliminated 
source of uncertainty lu all these experiments^ (see above, 
p. 85). On the other hand, those who adopt the con- 
tact force of Volta at the junction of copper and zinc as 
the main part of the electromotive force of Darnell’s 
element are under the necessity of distmguishing this 
from the electromotive force corresponding to the Peltier 
effect, which must be a distinct effect, since it is but a 
very small fraction of that of a Daniell’s cell 

Wo are, however, so very ignorant of the nature of the 
motion which is the essence of the electric current that 
the very form in which we have put the question may be 
misleading. If this motion be in the surrounding medium, 
as there is great reason to beHeve it to be, it wo^d not be 
surprising to find that speculations as to the exact locality 
of the electromotive force in the circuU were utterly wide 
of the mark. The very language which we use implies a 
certain mode of analysing the problem which may be 
altogether wrong. The only thing of which we can as 
yet be sure is that the mathematical equations deduced 

iWied. (?«?»., Bd.i. §694. 

^ Since the above was 'written fuiiher eiqjerimental evident in sup- 
port of the theojy has appeared. See Naooari and BeUati, MU id 
R. 1st. Veneto di So. Utt. ed Artif IToveniher 1877. 

s Maxwdl, vol. 1. § 249. By ‘ ‘ herag taken in,” m the case of heat 
for instance, is meant “disappearing as heat and appeanng as dectro- 
hmerfio energy.” In a thennoeleotrio circuit this transfonna'taon occurs 
wherever there is Peltier or Thomson effect. 

* MaxweQ, l.c. 


from Ohm’s law and other proximate principles are in 
exact accordance with experiment. 

Pyi oeledrieity — Some account of this interesting subject has Pyro- 
alieady been given uithe Historical Sketch at the hegmEing of this elec- 
aiticle. It will be well, liowevei, to state here some of the conclu- tncifr 
sions of those who have recently investigated the matter. It seems 
now to be settled that it is not meiely high oi low temperatuie, hut 
change nf tentperature, which gives use to the clectucal phenomena 
of pyioelectiic CTvstals The propeities exhiluted by touimaliue 
may be desenbed thus. One end A of the crystal is distinguishable 
from the other end B by the dissymmetry oi the oiystalhiic foim. 

A IS called the analogous pole ot the cry^stal, and B the antilogous 
pole When the tempeiatino of the crystal is increasing uuifonuly 
thioughont, the aaialagous iiole is positively electritied and the 
antilogous pole negatively electrified When the tcmpeiature is 
decieasmg uniformly throughout, the analogous pole is negative 
and the antilogous polo positive. This law was originally dis- 
covered by Canton,® but it seems to have been lost sight of again Canton, 
and 1 ediscovered both by Bergman and by Wilcke lu 1766. When the Wilcko. 
temperature is uniform, the positive and negative regions are sym- Berg- 
metucally distributed about the cential zone of tlie crystal, which man- 
is neutrab If the ends be unequally heated, this symmetry no 
longer obtains. It must not he torgotten that complications may 
ai-ise from the crystal becoming electiical as a ■vrlioie by friction, 
usually positive, like most other vitieoiis bodies. 

Gaugain® made a senes of interesting experiments on the elec- Gaugain 
tncol properties ot tourmaline, and concluded that a toumaUne 
whose tempeinture is varymg may be compared to a voltaic batteiy 
of gieat internal resistance, consisting of an uiQniic number of cells, 
each of infinitely sm.ill elcctinmotive force ; so that the electro- 
motive force IS propoitional to the length of the tourmaline, and its 
internal resistances is pioportional to the section inversely and to 
the length duectly. Ho also concluded that the amount of eleo- 
tneity fiirmshed by a tourmalme, while its temperature vanes eithei' 
way between two given temperatures, is always the same. 

In onlei to explain the pioperties of the tounnalme, it has been Thom- 
supposed^ that the oiystal is natiually in a state of electrical pola- son’s 
nzation, hke that aasumod by Maxivcll in a medium, under the theory 
influence of eleetiomotive force, or more neaily (since no sustaining 
force having an external origin is supposed) like that of a permanent 
magnet. The intensity ol this polaiization is supposed to be a 
functiou of the tempeiature. Supposing the tourmaline to remain 
for some time at the same tempeiatiue, a surface layer of electricity 
would be formed, which rvould completely mask the electrical 
polarization of the ciystal, iniusmuch as it would destioy all external 
electiical action. This neutralization would be instontiy effected 
by running the costal through the flame of a lamp. If, however, 
the temperatuie inoiease, then the polarization let us say, 
increase, so that the surface electrification no longer balances it. 

We shall thus get polar electrical properties of a certain land. If 
the temperature decrease, the polarization will decrease, and ■we 
sliall 'fdiQB get polai properties ot the opposite kind. 

In many pyroelectric crystals there aie more than one electric 
axis, so that we have several analogous and corresponding antilo- 
gous poles, Att enumeration of the various crystals m which 
pyxomectno properties have been found, and a discussion of the 
pecuhanties in their crystalline form, belongs more properly to the 
science of Mineralogy. Much has been done in this department by 
Kohler,® Gustav Rose and Riess,® and Hankel “ For some very in- 
terestmg researches by Fi’iedel see Annates de Qhimie et de Physiq'ue, 

1869 

FrusUoml JSledrioUy —In accoi dance with the general principle Contact 
laid down at the beginmng of this section, we should expect to find of non- 
an electromotive force at the surface which separates two different oonduo- 
non-conducting media, just as we have found it at the boundary of tors, 
two different conducting media. The effect of such a contact force 
would he very different however in the former of these cases, from 
what we have seen it to be in the latter. In the case of non-con- 
ductors the electricity cannot leave the surface of separation, but 
•wdl simply accumulate on the two sides of it, till the force arising 
from electrical separation is equal to the contact force. On separ- 
atum tlM bodies, in certain cases, we may carry away with us tnese 
surfeee layers of electricity, and it is an obvious consequence of om* 
principles that the eleetnfleations of parts of the two bodies -that 
have been in. contact must be equal and opposite. While the 
bodies ate in oontast the difference of potential between the layers 
of electeicity corresponding to very conmderable surface density may 
he very small, just as in Volta’s condensing electroscope (see above, 
p. 84) ; hut when we separate the bodies work is done against the 
electrical attractions, and the potential incre ases enprmonsly. 

« PhU. Trans., 17S9! * Masoart, t, ii. 

^ Thomson, PhO. Mag., 1878, p. 26; or Hiohol’s OgekgmdUa of Hu 
Ph/ysvxi Seiences, 1860. 

* Pogg. Am,, xvh., 1829. 

» Aik der Perl. Ahad,, 1886 and 1848. 

Pogg, Ann,, xlix., 1., Ivi, 1840-2; also cxxxi.) oxxxii,, 1867» && 
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These hypothetical results tally very well with the electrical 
phenomena observed when non-conducting bodies are lightly 
rubbed together ; and the above is neaily the explanation that 
most phy&icusts of the present day would probably give (if they 
gave any) of what is called the “factional generatiou ot electricity ” 

All oxperirnciiteis are agieed that equal quantities of positive and 
negative electricity appear in tins case as in every other case of 
electiical separation ; an expeiiraent to prove the contrary xvould 
have to be very deinonstiative indeed before it would now be 
accepted as conclusive A single case of exception would revolu- 
tionize our fundamental ideas coinjiletely. The reader should 
consult on this pomt Faraday’s Experimental Researches, series xi. 
IT II. 

The other consequences of our hypothesis are by no means so 
fiimly estahhshed. One of these is that we ought to he able to 
arrange non-conducting bodies in a series such that any body 
nibbed with one below it in the senes becomes positive, and rubbed 
by one above it negative 

Many electricians have attempted to establish such electro- 
motive scries, but the experimental conditions (see the admiiable 
remarks of Kiess, Rcibimjsclcctneitat, § 907) are so complicated that 
nothing absolute has been attained. Yet it would appear that, if 
wo could make sure that we were always dealing with definite 
iiiateiials under deruiite surface conditions, electromotive series 
could be constructed in which every diil'ereut body would have a 
fixed position. As it is, the body hearing the same name in the 
lists of different experimenters was m all probability not exactly 
of the same material in all cases, and (we might say certainly) was 
not under the same surface conditions. IVe refer the reader to 
Eiess (? c ) for an admirable resume of the work of different elec- 
tricians in this depaitment Mascait has given a very interesting 
account of the matter (t. ii § 884, &c.) fiom a more modern point 
of view. From these sources, together with indic<ations in Young’s 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy, the reader will he able to follow 
up the literature of this somewhat uninviting department of elec- 
tricity. 

"VVe give two instances of frictional electromotive series which 
raav he useful ia giving the reader a general idea how different 
bodies stand 

The following is "Wilcke’s series^ (1758) : — Glass, woollen cloth, 
feathers, wood, paper, shellac, wliite avax, gioimd glass, lead, sul- 
phur, metals. 

Faraday “ gives— cat and hear skin, flannel, ivory, feathers, rock 
crystal, ihnt glass, cotton, linen, white silk, the hand, wood, 
shellac, metals (iron, copper, brass, tin, silver, and platinum), 
sulphur. 

To which Riess adds (m order) the highly negative bodies — gutta- 
percha, electrical paper,® coUodion, gun cotton. 

Considered as evidence for the contact hyqiothesis, the experiments 
of Peclet seem to be important. Ho used an apparatus ivhich was 
vartually a Nairne’s machine (see below, p. 101), in which the rubber 
could he varied at will His general conclusions are quite in 
accordance with the contact theory. He found, for instance, that 
for the greatimajonty of materials the quantity of electricity gencr- ' 
atod was independent of the pressure and of the breadth^ of the 
rubber, and varied as the angular velocity of the cylinder, and it 
even appeared to he the same for rolling friction as for sliding fric- 
tion, so long as the material of the rubber was unchanged. 

Besides the case of two non-conductors, we might consider the 
case of a conductor and a non-conductor in contact. Much of what 
has just been said would apply to this case also, an excellent 
. example of which is furnished by a frictional electrical machine of 
the 01 dinary construction when the cushions are well furnished with 
amalgam. This is the place to give a short account of these time- 
hononred pieces of electiical apparatus. For a history of them we 
cannot do better than refer to Mascart® {I a.), who has devoted 
much attention to the theory as well as the history of electrical 
machines in general. 

A very common form of machine, called Eamsden’s, is pictured 
in fig. 56. It consists, like all other frictional machmes, essen- 
tially of three parts— (1) the mhhed or moving body, (2) the 
rubbers, and (3) the collectors and prime conductors. In the pre- 
sent instance the rubbed body is a disc of glass, which can be 
turned about a horizontal axis by means of a suitable handle. The 
efficiency of the machine depends very much on the quality of the 
glass of which the disc is made. According to Mascart, glass of old 
manufacture is superior to the more modern specimens, owing to 
the smaller proportion of alkali in the former ; it appears, however, 
that the disc improves iu most c ases with age and use. Many | 

^ According to Eiess, tlie earliest. ® Exp. Res., 2141. 

® The parchment-lllce pajier obtained by treating ordmary paper 
with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

^ That is, the dimension of the rubber perpendicular to the axis of 
rotation. 

® A few notices of the earlier machines will be found in the Histori. 


other materials have been proposed to replace glass, which is some- 
what costly when large discs are required. Ebonite has been tiled 
a good deal of late, and 
lia-i great advantages so 
far as its electiical pro- 
perties aio coneeined ; 
hilt it has the disad- 
vantage that it warps 
veiy leadily if heated 
inciintiously, and its 
surface will not keep 
good foi any length of 
time On mg to decom- 
position under the action 
of light, a layer of sul- 
piliiinc acid toims on the 
surface, after which it is 
veiy difficult to restore 
the electiical viitue so 
leniaikable in the new 
material, although wash- 
ing mth hot water or 
immcision in a blast of 
steam aie said to be 
effective in some degiee. 

The 1 libbers consist of 
two rectangular iiieces 
of wood, lunged to sup- 
ports attached to the 
iramework of the ma- 
chine, and fitted with 
springs and screws, so 



Fig. 56. — Ramsden’s electiical machine. 


that they can be made to clip the plate with any required pressure. 
The rubbing surfaces arc usually formed of leather, stretched as 
smooth and flat as possible (oiled silk is sometimes used, but it is not 
so durable) Before the leather cushions are fit foi use, they must he 
carefully coated with amalgam. The amalgam most commonly used 
is Kienmaycr’s, ivhich is a composition of two parts of mercury with 
one of zinc and one of tin. A gi-eat variety of different compounds 
of this kind have been used by different electricians, bisulphide of 
tin being a general favourite. The amalgam must be powdered as 
finely as possible, all grit being carefully removed. The cushions are 
then to be lightly smeared with lard, and worked together till the 
surface is very smooth and the greasincss almost gone ; then the 
amalgam is to he carefully spread over them, and the surfaces again 
worked together till a imifoini metallic surface is attained they are 
then ready for use. The amalgam aids the action of the machine in 
two ways, — first, by presenting a suiface wliich is highly negative 
to glass ; secondly, by allowing the negative electricity evolved by 
friction to flow away without hindiance from the points of contact. 
In order to secure the second of these advantages still more perfectly, 
the cushions should be carefully connected by strips of tmfoil, or 
otherwise, with Icnobs, which can he put to earth during the action 
of the machine. 

The collectors are two stout metal forks bestriding the glass disc 
at the ends of a horizontal diameter. They are armed, on the 
sides next the glass, with rows of sharp points, which extend across 
the nibbed part of the disc. The prime conductor m the specimen 
we are deiscrihing forms a metal arch rising over the framework of 
the machine, and insulated from the sole by two glass inllars. 
Various forms are given to this part of the machine, according to 
the fancy or convenience of the experimenter. One important 
thing to he seen to is, that there be no salient points on it which 
might faeihtate the dissipation of electricity by brush, convective, 
or spark discharge. 

After what has been said, the action of the machine requires 
little explanation. The disc, electrified positively by contact with 
the amalgam, carries away a positive charge, whoso potential rises 
rapidly as it leaves the cushion,— so high, in fact, that there is a 
tendency to discharge to the air, which is prevented by covering 
the excited parts of the disc by pieces of oiled silk. "When the 
highly charged glass comes opposite the points 'of the collector, 
owmg to the inductive action, negative electricity issues from the 
points and neutralizes the charged plate, which at this point ia vir- 
tually inside a closed conductor. The result of this is that the 
prime conductor becomes positively charged. The neufralized parts 
of the disc now pass on to he rubbed by the other cushion, and so 
on The electricity goes on accumulating in the prime conductor 
until the potential is so great that discharge by surface conduction, 
or hy spark, takes place between the collectors and the cushion, or 
between the coUectors and the axis. 

K it is desired to obtain negative electricity from a machine 
with a glass disc, we have simply to connect the prime conductor 
to earth, msulate the cushions, and collect the electricity from them. 

We have said that there is a limit to the potential to which the 
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cliaigc on the prime conductor can be raised We can never get a 
longer spark from the machine tlian the Icirgth of the rnterval 
between the collector and the cushron or the axis, as the ease may 
he The limrtrng potential can, however, be increa.sed by insulat- 
ing the axis of the machine, or making the axis itself wholly or 
partially of insulating mateiial, and by using only one rubber and 
one collector, and placing them at the extremities of a diameter. 
The machine of Le Koy, often called Winter’s macWe (fig. 57), is 



Fia, 67. — Le Eoy’a machine. 

constructed on this pattern We get, of course, ecetcris paribus, 
only half as much electricity per levolution with a machine of this 
kind as with Kamsden’s , but the spark is longer, in consequence 
of the greater insulation between the cushion (A) and the collector 
(B). 

The cylinder machine, also called Ifairne’s machine, was one of 
the first machines in which all the essential parts of the modem 
frictional machine appeared It consists of a glass cyhnder, which 
can be turned about a horizontal axis by a multiplying gear, or (as is 
now more usual) by means of a uineh handle simply. The cushion 
is affixed to one horizontal metal cylinder, and the collector to 
another. It is necessary to insulate the axis in this machine, 
owing to its proximity to the ends of the conductors. Positive or 
negative electricity can be obtained with equal readiness by insulat- 
ing either of the conductors, and connecting the other with the earth. 

Those who desiie moie minute information concerning the 
functions 'of the different organs of the frictional machine, are 
referred to Maseait, tom ii § 834, &c. In the same place will be 
found a description of the famous machine with double plates con- 
structed by Cuthbertsou for Van Marum, and still to be seen m 
Teyler’s Museum at Haarlem. A description of another of Van 
Marum’s machines will be found in the article “ Electricity” in 
the Encyclopcsdia Metropolitam. We take this opportunity of 
calling the scientific reader’s attention to that article, which con- 
tains a great quantity of very valuable matter. Much of the work 
of the earlier electricians that we have been obliged to pass over in 
silence is fully described there. 

Electric machines have also been constracted of less costly mate- 
rials than glass or even vulcanite— of cloth and paper, for instance 
—for an account of these, see Eiess, Bd ii §§ 936, 937. 

Many experiments have been made on the electrification of sifted 
powders. We have already, in describing Lichtenberg’s figures, 
alluded to some oases of this kind. As a rule, either the results 
are very uncertain, or the conditions of the experiment very com- 
plicated, so that the experiments are, in most cases, more curious 
than valuable, from a scientdie point of view. Such as desire it 
will find abundant indications of the sources of information in 
Eiess, Bd. 1. §§ 938 sqq., and Emy Mdrop , art. “Electricity,” 
§§ 193 sqq, One case of this kind, however, was so famous in its 
day, that we ought to mention it In the year 1840 a workman at 
Newcastle, having accidentally put one hand in the steam which 
was blowing off at the safety valve of a high-pressure engine 
boiler, while his other hand was on the lever of the valve, expe- 
rienced a powerful electric shock in his arms. Armstrong investi- 
gated the matter, and was led to construct his famous hydroelectric 
machine. This amaratus consists simply of an insulated boiler 
for generating hign-pressnre steam, filtted with a series of nozzles. 
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kept cool by a sticam of water Tlie .steam issues from these 
nozzles and impinges on a conductor aimed with points for collect- 
ing the electricity The boilci gets clcctiiiied to a high potential, 
anil a toiieiit of dense sparks may be drawn from it. The macbaiie 
far suipassed any oidinaiy electrical niaelniie m the quantity of 
electricity furnished in a given time By means of it water was 
decomposed, and the gases collected separately. It was reserved 
foi Earaday to trace the exact souice of the electromotive force. 

He demonstrated, by a senes of ingenious experiments, that the 
electiical action aiose from the friction of the particles of water in 
the condensed steam against the wood of the nozzles ^ 

Jkmaining Cases , — Of these the most impoitant are atmospheric Miscel- 
electiicity,^ which belongs properly to meteorology, animal elec- laneous 
tncity, comptehending the study of the properties of the electrical results, 
fishes, and the electric phenomena of nerve and muscle. We have 
alieady indicated the literature of the former subject, and the latter 
belongs, for the present at least, to physiology Evaporation, com- 
bustion, and in fact chemical action generally, have been biought 
forward by some expeiimenters as sources of electromotive force. 

About the last of all there is, of course, in one well-knoivn case no 
doubt As to the experiments geueially alluded to under the other 
two heads— in paiticnlar, those of Laplace and Lavoisiei, Volta, 

PouiUet, and others — there has been considerable difference of 
opinion, and we need not occupy space here with fraitless dis- 
cussion of the matter * Similar remarks apoply to the electnfioatioii 
caused by pressure, cleavage, and rupture. 

Machines founded on Induction and C'ourcctwm.^— The oldest Electro 
electric niachme on this piinciple is the electrophorus of Volta, phonia, 
1775 This consists of a plate of resinous matter (now usually 
vulcanite) backed by a plate of metal, and a loose metal plate, 
which we may call the collector, fitted with an insulating handle. 

The vulcanite is electrified by flapping it with a cat-skin, the 
collector is iilaced upon it, uninsulated for a moment by touching 
it with the finger,® and then lifted by the insulating handle. The 
collector plate is then found to be charged (positively) to a high 
potential, and sparks of some length may be drawn from it. The 
explanation of the action of the electrophorus is simple enough, if 
we keep clearly in view the experimental fact that the surface elec- 
trification of a non-conductor, like vulcanite, will not pass to a 
metal plate in contact with it under ordinaiy circumstances. If 
the suiface density of the electrification he very ^’eat, discharge lo 
the metal may no doubt take place ; and if the collector be kept for 
a very long time m contact wdth the vulcanite, it is said that it may 
become negatively electrified. In the noimal state, however, the 
negative electricity of the vulcanite remains upon it, and the thin 
layer of air intervening between it and the collector forms the 
dielectric in a condenser of very gieat capacity, so that a quantity 
of electncity collects on the lower surface of the condenser very 
nearly equal to that on the vulcanite. The difference of potential 
between the plates is very small (just as in Volta’s condensing elec- 
troscope, see above, p. 34). When the collector is raised it carries 
away the positive charge- the potential of which, owing to the 
decrease in the capacity of the collector, rises enormously. It fe 
to be noticed that the potential of the charge on the vulcanite rises 
to a corresponding extent. This remark partly explains the re- 
markable fact that, when the collector is kept on the excited 
vulcanite, its electiification may be kept for a long time (for weeks 
under favourable circumstances), whereas it speedily dissipates if 
the vulcanite be left uncovered. According to Riess, tbe fact that 
a plate of metal laid on an excited piece of glass tends to preserve 
its electrification was discovered by Wilcke in 1762. ) 

If each time we charged the collector it were discharged by con- 
tact with the interior surface of a hollow conductor A, it is obvious 
that we could raise A by a sufficient number of such contacts to as 
high a potential as we please, provided it were sufficiently well 
insulated. This remark brings Volta’s electrophorus into the pre- 
sent category of electrical machines. 

In the rest of the induction machines to be described the excited 
dielectric is dispensed with, and an electrified conductor substituted 
ill its place 

The earliest apparatus that involved the principle of such machines 
appears to have been Bennet’s doubler.® The principle of this Bennet’s 
apparatus may be explained thus. Let A and C be two fixed discs, doubler, 
and B a disc which can be brought at will within a very short dis- 
tance of either A or C. Let us suppose all the plates to he equal, and 

^ JSxp. Res., ser. xviii. 2075. 

^ See Eiess, § 1028 sqq., and Thomson’s papers in Reprint ah'eady 
alluded to ; also Ency Metrop., art. “ Electricity,” § 219, for biblio- 
graphy of older investigators. 

® See Eiess, §§ 94,3 sqq. 

® This highly-descriptive title is Sir William Thomson’s. 

® In most modem specimens tbs is rendered tumeoessary by a brass 
pin, wbch is in metallic connection with the metal baddng of the 
vulcanite, and comes up flush with the surface of the vulcanite, so as 
to touch the collector when it is w dtn. 
e PM. Tram., 1787. 
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let tlie capacities of A and U in presence of B lie each, equal to jp, 
and the coefficient of induction between A and B, or C and B, be q. 
Let us also suppose that tlie plates A and C are so distant from 
each other that there is no mutual inlluence, and tliat jf is the 
capacity of one of the discs when it stands alone. A small charge 
Q is conmmuicated to A, and A is insulated, and E, uninsulated, 

is brought up to it ; the charge on B will be-^Q. B is now unin- 
sulated and brought to faceC, udiich is uninsulated; the charge on 
C will be pQ. C is now insulated and connected with A, which 

is always insulated. B is then brought to face A and nniusulated, 
so that the charge on A becomes rQ, where 

A is now disconnected from 0, and here the first operation ends. 
It is obvious that at the end of % such operations the charge on A 
will be r’‘Q, so that the charge goes on increasing in geometrical 
progression. If the distance between the discs could be made in- 
finitely small each time, then the multiplier r would bo 2, and 
the charge rvould be doubled each time. Hence the name of the 
apparatus. 

Darwin, Cavallo, and Nicholson^ densod mecliauism for effect- 
ing tlie movements which in Bennet’s instrument were made hy 
Uarwm. Cavallo’swas a reciprocating movement, but in the macliincs 

LavaUo. of Darwin and 'Nicholson the motion was continuous aud rotatory. 
Niciiol- ^iciiolsott’s doubler is a very elegant instrument. A drawing of it 
is given by hlascart (t. ii. § S45)|; the specimen there rcpresouted 
is very like one which w'as found among the late Professor 'Willis’s 
apparatus, and is now in the Cavendisli Laboratory at Cambridge. 
A still move elegant macMue is “ Nicholson's spinning condenser,’' 
which bears a remarkable resemblance to the induction maebiue 
of Topler.2 A description, with a figure, will be found in the 
Uncj/slopaxlia Me(ropolita7ia, art. “Electricity,” g 112. 

It is obvious that if any coaduetor bo connected with the part 
of any of these machines comsponding to the conductor A. in the 
above description, and the potential of A be raised to any small 
positive or negative value,® we can by means of the machine in- 
crease the charge, and therefore the potential, up to any required 
amount. We have, in fact, an electric machine which may be used 
for all the ordinary purposes. It was not with this view, however, 
that these pieces of apparatus were first invented, but rather for the 
purpose of demonstrating small electric differences. In this they 
Were but too successful, for it was found that it rvas impossible to 
prevent them from indicating electric differences unavoidably arisiirg 
within the apparatus itself. It was this difficulty no doubt that 
led to their being ultimately abandoned, and for a time forgotten, 
although they were once in high favour. Of late, however, they 
have been taken up as electromotors with great success. 

Typical The tpo of all these machines is an arrangement of the following 
convecto- description, A conductor or carrier C, or a series of carriers, is 
inductive fastened upon the circumference of an insulating disc. At the ends 
machine, of a diameter are two hollow conductors, A and B, embmeing the 
disc on. both sides, so that twice in the course of a revolution the 
carrier is virtually in the interior of a hollow conductor. Inside 
ea.ch Gondactor ato two springs : one of these is in metallic contiec- 
tion with the conductor, and may be called the receiving spring ; 
the other, called the inductor spring, is insulated from the con- 
ductor, and is^ connected either to earth or with the corresponding 
spring belonging to the other conductor. Suppose A to be at 
a small positive potential, pdB at zero potential; starting with 
C in. connection with the iudnetor spring inside A, it becomes 
negatively electrified and carries away its charge; it next comes 
in contact with the receiving spring in B, and, being now part 
of the mtenor of a hollow conductor, it parts with the whole of 
hs ehmge to B; then it passes on and is charged positively at 
B s inductor spring ; then discharges to A at A’s receiving spring ; 
and so on. The positive and negative charges are each a httle 
increased every revolution, and the difference of potentials accord- 
^ principle of Tarley’s machine* 
USbO), and of Thomson's mouse mill and replenisher® (1867) • it 
isvirtually that of Bennet’s doubler. 

Water- Closely allied to these machines is Thomson’s water-droppm<f 
dropping potential equalizer. This consists of an insulated reservoir o! 
machine, jater, with a long pipe, from the nozzle of which water is allowed 
•to break in drops. It is obvious that if the potential of the leser- 
voir be above that of the air surrounding the spot where the water 
nreaks mto drops, each drop will carry away with it a positive 
charge, and this will go on till the potentials are equalized: This 
aevice was introduced by Thomson in observations on atmospheric 


Am., 1865. 

* Jehkin, Bkct and Mag., cap, xk. 

Described in the art. Bleotkomeiee. 


electricity, Tlie burning match which he uses in conjunction 
with the portahle electrometer acts in the same way. He has also 
constructed a water-dropping electric machine on a similar prin- 
ciple. Two streams of water break into drops inside two inductors 
connected with the internal armatures of two Leyden jars, A and B ; 
the drops from each inductor fall into a receiver connected, ivitli 
the other inductor. A very small difference of potential between 
the jars starts or reverses the action of the apparatus ; in fact, it 
will ill general start of itself, aud very soon sparks are seen passing 
between the different parts, and the drops are scattered in all 
directions by the strong electrical forces developed. 

The most remarkable, as well as the most useful, of all these Holtz's 
machines is that of Holtz.® Here the convection is effected hy jnjichiae, 
means of a disc of glass, which is mounted on a horizontal axis F 
(fig. 68), and can lie made to rotate with considerable angular 
velocity by means of a multiplyi%' gear, part of which is seen at 
X. Close behind this glass disc is fixed another vertical disc of 
glass, in which are cut two windows, B, B. On the side of the 
fixed disc next the rotating disc arc pasted two sectors of paper, 

A, A, with short blunt points attached to them, which run out into 
the windows towards the rotating disc, without quite touching it. 

Two metal combs C are placed on the other side of the rotating 



Fia. 58.— Holtz’s machine. 

disc (that nearest the reader), the teeth being put opposite the 
I^iarts of A, A which lie towards the windows. The combs are 
fixed to metal shanks, which pass tliroiigh a stout horizontal bar of 
ebonite. One of these shanks terminals in a couple of balls at E, 
and the other carries a sliding electrode D with a long ebonite 
handle. The framework which carries the horizontal ebonite bar 
aud supports the fixed plates, &c., will be understood from the 
figure. 

The machine, as originally constiuoted by Holtz, contained only 
tlie parts we have described. Poggendorffi doubled all the parts 
(except, of course, the electrodes D and E). The figure represents 
EuhmkorfPs modification of this construction. Behind the fixed 
disc there is another fixed disc, -with windows and arniatiircs like 
the fij-st, and, beyond that, another movable disc mounted on tlie 
axis P. The combs are double, as will be seen from the figure. 
To start the machine, I) and E are brought together, and one of 
the armatures (or one pair), say the right hand one, is electrified in 
any manner, let us say positively, and the disc set in rotation, 
After a little time a hissing noise is heard, and tlie machine 
becomes sensibly harder to turn, as if the disc were moving through 
a resisting medium. If the room he dark, long curved pencils of 
blue light will now be seen issuing from the points of the left 
hand comb, and running along the surface of the disc in a direction 
opposite to its motion, while little stars shine upon the points of 
;^e right-hand comb. After this state has been reached, the balls 
D_,E may ha separated, and a continuous series of brush discharges 
take place between them, even when the distance is very con- 
sideraHe. If two Leyden jars, L, L, be hung upon the conductors 
which support the combs, the outer coatings being connected hy a 
conductor Mj then a succession of brilliant and sonorous sparlrs 
will take the place of the brushes. Instead of using the two jans 
L, L, we may connect D and E with the internal and external arma- 
tures of a condenser; it will then he found that, as we augment 
the capacity of the condenser (the angular velocity of the disc 
being constant), the frequency of the sparks diminishes, while 
their brilliancy increases. If we insert a high resistance galvano- 
meter between D and E, it will indicate a. current flowing from D 

® Pogg. Ann.f 1865,- 
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to E, tlie intensity of whici, under given atmospheric conditions 
tind given state ot the maclune, will vary as the angular velocity, 
being independent, mthin very wide limits, of the resistance^ 
between D and E. 

It 13 not difficult to give a general account of the action of this 
machine, although it is veiy haidto assign the precise importance 
ot the individual parts, veiy slight modilicationa of which greatly 
affect the efficiency Suppose D and E in contact ; the nght- 
haiid amatuie, charged +, acts by induction on the nght-hand 
comb, causing - electiicity to issue irom the pomts upon the disc. 
At the same time the positive electricity of the right comb passes 
through DE to the left comb, and issues from its teeth upon the 
parts of the disc at the other end of tlie hoiizontal diameter This 
+ electricity electrifies the left armature -by induction, + dectii- 
city issuing from the blunt point upon the further side of the 
rotating disc. The charges thus deposited on the disc aie earned 
along, so that the upper half is electrified - on both sides, and the 
lowei half + on both sides, the sign of the electrification being 
reversed as the disc passes between the combs and the armature by 
the electncity issuing from the combs and from the armatures If it 
were not for dissipation in various ways, the electiification every- 
where Avonld obviously go on increasing , but in piactiee a station- 
ary condition is soon attained, in which the loss fiom the aima- 
tures IS just bal.'inoed by the gam owing to tlie action of the hlnnt 
points. After this, loth sides of the disc are similarly electrified, 
the upper half^ always -, iJie lower always + ; + electricity ron- 
tinually issuing from the points of the right comb, -electiicity 
fiom the points of the left. This is, of course, accompanied by a 
current ot -i- electncity from right to left through DE. 

Modifioa- machine of Holtz, as we have described it, is somewhat 
lion of action m our moist chmato ; but a sight modifiea- 

Holtz’s excellent results. Upn the axis X is fixed a disc 

machine large enough just to reach Between the paper armatuics. 

This disc is fitted with a small rubber attached to the frame of the 
apparatus, and forms a small eleotnc niaohine, which keeps the 
armatiu'os continually electrified * The whole is indosed in a 
glass cas^ with a beaker of sulphuric acid to dry the air. There is 
n machmo of Uiis kind at present in the Cavendish laboratory at 
Cambridge, which never foils when the auxiliary apparatus is ataU 
in good order. 

A very remarkable phenomenon often occurs when the electrodes 
of Holtz’s machine aie in connection with the armatures of a con- 
denser of considerable capacity, and are so far separated that a 
spark does not pass. The machine chaiges the condenser up to a 
certain point, and then the condenser discharges along the suiface 
of the disc. If the experiment be conducted in a dark room, a flash 
of light will be seen to pass along the surface of Idle disc, and 
thereafter it will be observed that the long positive brushes have 
shifted from one comb to the other ; after a little the condenser 
discharges again, and the brashes will now be seen in their old 
place, and so on. This phenomenon, thou^ interesting to study, 
IS often inconvenient in practice. To prevcait it, Holtz introduced 
the diagonal conductor which is seen on many machines, for an 
account of this, and for other details concerning these machines, we 
refer the reader to Mascart, t ii. § 847 sqq , whose account of 
the more obvious pimciplcs of this apparatus is among the most 
lucid we have seen. His account of the expeiiment of causing one 
Holtz’s iiiachino in action to turn the disc of another by the electri- 
cal reaction is of peculiar interest 

Indue- EMroimgnako Indvdim J/ocAmBS.— The type of these is the 
lion coil, ii^ductioii coil or inductorium, sometimes called Rulmkorfifs cod, 

’ after the great Parisian instrument-maker who first brought the in- 
strument to perfection. The object of such machines is to ohtam 
great electromotive force from sources which furnish large quan- 
tities of electneity, but have only small electromotive force. 

The principles on which the action is founded has been sufficiently 
indicated above in our section on the induction of electric currents. 
Wo have also given in the Historical Sketch {p. 12) some notices of 
the hterature of the subject ; a bnef enumeration of the essential 
parts of the machine is all that is necessary here, 

AVe have first the primary coil— of thick wire and few windings, 
so as to have a small resistance and a small coefficient of self induc- 
tion ; the secondary coil surrounding the primary is of thm wire 
(lArmm. or so), with many windings, the length in large machines 
being often 100,000 metres. In order to avoid the danger of dis- 
ruptive discharge betiveen parts of the insulated wire, the coil is 
divided up by insulating septa, so that parts at very different poten- 
tials are separated. In the centre of the pnmaij is placed a bundle 
of iron wires ; this greatly strengthens the action, and a good deal 
depends on the quality of 1h,e iron, which should he very soft. The 
interraptor is simply a lever, worked by the coil its^ or an 
electromagnet separate from the coil, by means of which the diouit 


of tlie primary is made and bioken automatically. A variety of 
forms have been given to the pait of the apparatus , the interraptor 
of Foucault IS a very common one.* For some purposes a break 
driven by clock-work is used. The condenser, a veiy important 
part of the apparatus, is made of a number of sheets of tinfoil, 
inteileaved with sheets of oiled silk or varnished paper One set 
of leaves of the condenser is connected with one side of the break, 
and the alternate set with the other side. The function of the con- 
denser IS to provide' a way for the electncity when the circuit is 
hioken, and thus to pievent the intense spaik of the extra current 
in the piunaiy, which destroys the rontaet smfaees of the break, 
and, what is worse, prolongs the fall of the primary cuirent, and 
thereby reduces the average electromotive fome of the mduction 
current. 

Other devices have been tiled for effecting the same object as the 
condenser, sneh as inseriing a fine metallic ivire or an electrolyte as 
an alternative circuit to the break ; and these ausiver the purpose to 
a considerable extent. An miportant impiovoment affecting this 

primary between the poles of a magnet, tlie effect of ivlich 
IS that the spark is suddenly draivn aside (blown out as it were). A 
consideTahle increase of stiikmg distance between the poles of the 
secondary results from this arrangement, 

ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS. 

We have already indicated the considerations which determine 
the fundamental units in the two systems that have come into prac- 
tical use. We ought now to explain how practical standards can 
be constructed to represent these fundamental units, or at least 
known multiples of them. It is necessary to have such standards 
m order tliot we may be able to measure electncal quantities m 
absolute measure by simple and expeditious methods of comparison, 
it hcing obviously impossible in practice to make absolute measuie- 
ments miectly on all occasions 

Eleetioslatml (Si/sim.— By means of Thomson’s absolute electro- Measure 
meter Ave can determine any electi emotive force m absolute measure, of 
In this way Thomson found the electromotive toroe of Darnell’s E M. P, 
battery to be 00374 C.G S. electroatatical umts ® 

By using the absolute electrometer (see art. Elbotbometeu), or Sesist- 
another that hod been compared with it, we could by the method anee. 
given above, p 46, find a resistance (which was large enough to 
suit the method) in clectrostaticol measure, 

Then, having standards of electromotive force and resistance, wo Current, 
could e^y measure a current in electrostatic measure by applying 
Ohm’s law The same thing might be done by constructing the 
standard of quantity, Avhich is the charge on an isolated sphere of 
unit radius ohargeu to unit poteutial. By comparing the throAv 
of a galvanometer when unit quantity is dis^aiged through it with 
the deflection produced by any current, we could detennine the 
latter in absolute measure by observing the time of oscillation of 
the galvanometer and the loganthmic decrement of its oscillatiou 
(see Maxwell, vol. ii § 749). 

Among the absolute measurements in the present system of units, Di- 
we must not omit to mention Sir Wm. Thomson’s determinations electric 
of the didectiic strength of different thicknesses of air. From strength, 
these, and fiom the measurement of the electromotive force of 
DanieU’s cell just mentioned, he concluded that a Darnell’s battery 
of 5610 elements would be competent to produce a spark between 
two slightly curved metallic surfaces at | of a centimetre asunder 
lu ordinary atmospheiio air.® 

Medrmagnetie System.— The great majority of the absolute Electro- 
determinations hitherto made have reference to this system. We magnetio 
ma^ no attempt here to instruct the reader coucerningme details of measuta 
this subject; such an attempt would lead us into techmcal particulars 
intelligi b le only to a few scientific men. We are fortunate, however, 
m being able to refer the English reader to two books which contain 
in a coflected form all, or nearly all, the requisite information, yiz 
Maxwell’s EMndty and Magndism, and the collected Repoits of 
the Committee of the British Association on Electncal Standards.’^ 

As a specimen of the t^ieoretwal considerations involved, the Resist- 
reader may take hlaxAvell’s method for determining the coeffloieut auoe. 
of s^-induction of a coil (given above, ii, 80). If we know tihe 
value rf L (in centimetres) from calculation, then equation (83) 
might be used to find x in absolute measure. This would not bo a 
practicable method, inasmuch as the calculation of L would be 
difficult if not imposable ; we might, however, determine L by 
comparison® with a coefficient of mutok induction which could be 
calcffiated. 

The earliest absolute measurement of the resistance of a wire (by Kirch* 

-hoff. 

* See Wiedemann’s 6ah., or DuMoncel, IfoUcs sur ^ 

JdvMikorff, 

» Beprwt of Pa^m, § 306, &e. » Sepiini ofPa^, § 840. 

7 Such as to go deeply mto the maftier piirt read the dfafts» 
Imlmmmgen of Weber. 

8 Maa^ vol n. 8 766, 


1 W'e speak of resistances of I to 10,000 or 100,000 ohm 
8 The hue of division is not horizontal, however, if, mdeed, it be 
exactly a diameter. See Mascart. 

* Compare Cairo’s machine, Masoarl, t, ii. § 866. 
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Kirclihoir iu 1849) was of the kind just alluded to; that is to say, 
it involved the comparison of a resistance with a coeffiment of 
mutual mdiiction, the time measurement being that of the peiiod 
of oscillation of a galvanometer. 

Weber. Weber used two methods,— (1) the method of transient cmrents, 

111 which he measured the throw of a galvanometer caused by the 
current from an earth inductor of known area when in was turned 
about a vertical axis, so that the number of the earth’s lines of 
force through it increased from zero to a maximum; and (2) the 
method of logarithmic decrements, in which he observed the time of 
oscillation and the logarithmic deciement of a magnet m a galvano- 
meter of known constant. In tlie last of these two methods the 
hoiizoutal component of the caith’s hoiizontal force conn's in 
directly, and the magnetic moment of the galvanometer magnet 
must be determined, which is a matter of gieat difhcuily 
B. A. The determination of the British Association coramittee was canied 
com- out by Messrs Maxwell, Daltour Stewart, and Fleeming Jenkm, and 
mittee, the result of it was the oonstniotion of a standard called the ohm, 
which professes to represent a velocity of an eaith qnadiaut per 

second (10’^).— The method they used is due to Sir Wm. Thom- 
son It consists essentially in causing a coil of wire of known 
dimensions to rotate about a vertical axis, and observing the deflec- 
tion of a magnet of very small moment suspended at its centie 
JCohl- Iu a recent deteimination, F. Kohlrauscli^ has eombmed the two 
rausch. methods of Weber, and theiehy avoided some of the diflBcnlties 
which aiise in either method used by itself. His value for the 
r.. . Earth quadrant 

resistance of Siemens s mercury unit is 0 -9717 — §^^355 — • 

Accoiding to Dehms and Hermann Siemens, the resistance of the 
coil called the ohm is equal to 1 0493 mercuiy units. According 
to Kohlrauseh, therefoie, the actual Biitish Association standard is 

1 0196 Earth qiiadra nt measure ; or, in other words, the 

Second 

determination of the British Association Committee is ontby neaidy 

2 per cent. 

Lorenz. Loronz*’ has, still more recently, made a determmation of the 
value of the mercuiy unit in absolute measure He causes a copper 
disc to lotate inside a coil of knorni dunensions. The two ends of 
a eiicuit 0 aie kept in contact with the axis and circumference 
respectively of this disc At two points A and B of 0, the resistance 
between wnich is R, are attached the two terminals of the cod of 
wire, lu circuit with which is also a battery. A senative galrano- 
meter is placed in the circuit 0, and the angular velocity of the 
disc is adjusted till this galvanometer indicates no cnirent. If » be 
the number of revolutions per second, and E the electromotive force 
of induction per unit of inducing current, calculated from the 
dimensions of the coil, tlven the resistance E is equal to »E m 
electromagnetio measure. 

The result obtained by Lorenz for the value of the mercury imit 
is '9337 Earth quadran t the’value of the B. A 

Second 

Second 

There is thus considerable discordauce between tdie difEbrent 
results. It is a emions fact that the mean of the result of Kohl- 
rauseh and Lorenz gives for the value of the B. A. standard 

■9996 E arth ^midra n t ^ determinations are, however, in 

Second 

progress, and it is to he hoped that the doubt which hangs over 
the matter will be dispelled ^ 

Calori- Besides these methods, there is yet another of a totally different 
metric character, originally suggested by Thomson in 1861, in his paper 
method, on the “ Mechanical Theory of Electrolysis.” This method con- 
sists in measuring the amount of heat developed in a wire by a 
cun'ent the square of whose strength is known in electromagnetic 
measure. If we know the mechanical equivalent of heat with 
sufficient accuracy, we can calculate from these results the resist- 
ance of the wire in absolute measure by means of Joule's law 
Measuiements of this nature have been made by Ton Qumtus 
leilius,* Joule,® and H Weber.® 

Current Te can, by means of a tangent galvanometer, find the value of 
any current in electromagnetic measure (see art. GALVANOMEm). 
If the resistance of the circuit be found, by comparison with the 


iPoyjf. Am., Brgbd., 1873. a Pogg. Am., 1878. 

® Since the above was written, an account has appeared of a new 
determination by H. Weber of Zuribh. His results, from three distinct 

methods, differ by less than and give ‘9560 x 10® — for the 

sec. 

Siemens unit. This would make the B. A. unit I'OOUxlO® — 

sec. 

* Pogg. Ann., 1867. 

® BnU Assoc. Eep., 1867. 

® JiisseiioMm, Leipsio, 1863, quoted iu Wiedemann, Bd, ii. § 1109. 


ohm or other absolute standard, wo can detemine the value of tho 
electiomotive foico in the cu’cuit by Ohm’s law Measurements of 
this kmd have been made by Bosscha,^ by Von Waltenhofen, F. 
Eohlnanscb, and Latimer Clark. The results of Kohlrausch® for 
the cells of Darnell and Grove, when no cuirent is passing, are 
1138x10® and 1942x10® C.GS. units respectively. Latimer 
Claik® gives 1110 x 10® and 1970 x 10® for the same constants. The 
results, of coarse, depend on the constitution of the cells. 

Taking the number of electromagnetio units in an electrostatic 
unit to be 3 X 10”®, we get from Thomson’s electrostatic measure- 
ments for the electromotive force of Danicll’s element 1120 x 10® in 
0 G.S units.”® The agreement among the different results is so 
far good 

The deteimination of the electiochemioal equivalent of some Eleotro- 
elementaiy substance in this system of units is of great import- chemical 
aiice Determinations exist by Weber, Bunsen, Casselmann, Joule, eqiuva- 
and F. Kohlrauseh. The result of the last is no doubt the best, lent, 
as he combined with his voltametiio experiments a determination 
of the hoii/ontal component of earth’s magnetic foice, which is the 
most unceitain factor in the result. Accoiding to his lesult, one 
C6S unit of electricity deposits ‘OllSeS (± •000002) gm. of silver. 

From this we get for the electiochemical equivalent of water 
•0009476. 

Batw of Mectmtaitc lo Electromagnetic f7?n^.—Jf we measure Measure- 
the same quantity of eleetneity first in electrostatic and then inmentof 
electromagnetic measure, the fLindamental units of mass, length, the 
and time being the same in both cases, the ratio of the two funda- 
measures will vary directly as the magnitude of the unit of length, mental 
and mveisely as the magnitude of the unit of time adopted. This velocity, 
ratio may therefore be regarded as a velocity which wiU remain the 
same whatever thiee fundamental umts we adopt.”” 

This velocity was found by Weber and Eohkauscli by the direct Weber 
process of measuiing the same quantity of eleetneity, fiist m terms and 
of the one unit and then in terms of the other. This result was Kohl- 
31x10* — . rausch. 

sec. 

Five other methods will be fouud described by Maxwell, vol. it Maxwell 
§768 sgg. Two of these have actually been carried into execii- Thom- 
tion,— one by himself, the other by Sir Wm. Thomson The son. 

results for the fundamental velooity are 28’8xl0® — and 

sec. 

28 •2x10® — respectively. 


Theohies of Eieotmoal Phenomena. 

Throughout tlus axtiole we have limited ourselves as much as Specula- 
possible to an exposition of the experimental facts of electricity, tive 
Where mathematical developments have occurred, they have theories, 
in most cases been sunply deductions from some principle or &o. 
principles well established by expenence. To have made our 
survey of the present state of electrical science complete, we ought 
to have added a section on the different attempts which have 
been made by the doctors of the science to penetrate a little 
farther into the secrets of the hidden mechanism by which 
dectneal phenomena are brought about. But any attempt at 
a review of this kind must be rdinquished We refer the 
reader to our indications of the literature (Historical Sketch, 

! ). 10). The most important work in this department lies at hand 
or the English reader in Professor Olei’k Maxwell’s Treatise on Elec- 
tndty and Magnetism.^ Particularly important are his theoiy of 
dectiic displacement and its application to statical as well as to 
current dectrioity ; his investigation of the stresses in the medium, 
by which the electrostatical forces on the one hand, and the electro- 
inagnetie forces on the other, may be produced ; the application of 
the theory of displacomeat to the case of electrical equilibrium 
when the didectno medium is not everywhere the same; the 
dynamical theory of the electromagnetic field ; and the electromag- 
netic theoiy of light. Maxwell gives, at the end of his work, a most 
instractiTe summary of the different speculative theories. The 
student who desires to pursue this department farther will do well 
to master this summary at the outset. (G. OH. ) 


J Whose result has already been quoted. 


It is too low, on account 


® Pogg. Am,, 1870, andErgbd., 1874. 

[ ® ^eret^ laustaUm of C. G. S. Sgsfm qf UniU, § 125, or J(mm. 
Soe. TeL Eng., 1878. 

”® Everett, Le. 

^ Maxwell, Elect, and Mag., vol. ii. § 768. 

® We have followed throughout the views expounded in this work ; 
and we are also under great obhgations to its author for his advice on 
many points, lor aid in collecting facta we are indebted mainly to 
the works^ of Eiess, Wiedemann, and Mascart, Without their aid 
many sections of this article could not have been written. Wiede- 
m^s treatise, in particular, lightened our task by the extent of its 
mfoimation and the profusion and amtracy of its references to oiigi- 
nd aut3ioiities for the facts m electrical sdence# 
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ELECTROLYSIS. A veiy slight acquaintance with 
the phenomena of conduction of electricity hy different 
bodies shows us that conductors may be arranged in two 
very distinct classes. In one the passage of electricity 
produces no change in the chemied composition of the 
substance, unless indeed the electromotive force be so great 
that disruptive discharge occura, or so large an amount of 
heat is generated that chemical effects ensue j the con- 
ductivity diminishes slowly as the temperature rises, and 
it the resistance of the rest of the circuit be small compared 
with that of the substance under consideration, an amount 
of heat is produced in the latter equivalent to the energy 
expended by the sources of electricity. To this class of 
conductors probably belong all solids, with the exception 
of hot glass, which conducts with decomposition at a 
temperature below the fusing point. The conductivity 
differs enonnuusly m the different cases ; those which con- 
duct most readily are the metals, alloys, the chemical 
clemoiits generally, and some few metallic oxides and sul- 
phides (Faraday, lies., 440, ser, iv.; Skey, Chem. 
K'em, xxiu.). Besides fused metals Faraday added one 
liquid, fused periodide of mercury, to the list, but subse- 
quently gave reasons for consideiing that it was misplaced 
(/iV/i. lies, 091, ser. vii.). The other class of condnctois 
proscnls a icmarkahle contrast to the one just described. 
In these the passage of electricity results in the chemical 
decompositioui of the substance of the conductor at the 
point.'i where the electric current^ enters and leaves the body; 
a rise of temperature produces iu such bodies a very con- 
sidemblo increase in the conductivity, but the specific resist- 
ance of oven tlie best conducting among them is always very 
great compared witli that of the metals. (For details see 
article ELECiniciTy, p. 46 S(jq.) Only part of the energy 
of the circuit is spent iu heating the conductor, as a trans- 
formation of energy takes place in the chemical and mole- 
cular actions at the points where the current enters and 
leaves the conductor. 

It is the behaviour of the second class of bodies under 
the influence of the electric current that we have now to 
discuss. The physical side of the subject has already been 
consirleied in the article Elboxeioity; so we shall 
principally confine our attention to the phenomena of 
electrolysis which bear on the laws and principles of 
chemistry. Before going further it will be necessary to 
introduce the technical terms which have now become 
familiar, and, in order to be definite, we will consider 
somewhat closely a particular instance of electrochemical 
decomposition of the simplest type. 

Typical The cell in which the action takes place consists of a 
electro- of hard glass, bent into a Y-shape j into this is 

ariim. i^i^'^^oduced some silver chloride, which is kept fused durmg 
the experiment ; into the liquid in one leg of the tube is 
dipped a platinum wire connected with the negative pole 
(zinc) of a battery® of 3 or 4 Grove’s cells, and into that in 

^ "We have not space here to discuss Tvhether or not condneidoa m 
electrolytes is always attended with decomposition, although the 
qiic'jtion has engaged the attention of many wnters on the subject. 
The reader who wishes for mfoimation upon the pomt may consult 
Taraday, Fla,p. Jtee, 966-987J, ser viii. ; Despretz, Oorapt, Rend., 
t, dll. p, 707 : De la Eive, Archives, t. xxidi. p. 88 ; Logeman and 
Van Breda, PM. Mag. [4], viii. 465 j Bnff, Ann. d. Chem . «. Pharm,, 
Ell xciv. B 15 ; Foucault, Uompt. Rend., t. xxxvii. p. 580| De la 
Bive, Ann. de Qhmie, [3], t. xlvi p. 41; Favre, Compt. Bmd., Iximi. 
p 1463; Helmholtz, Berlin MmatslerkM, 1873, Nachtn^ zuin 
Juliheft; and, for a summary of results, Wiedemann, Godv., Bd.i. 

§ 314-316, and Nachtrag, 36, § 834. 

® The standard direction of the current is taken, as usual, to be 
from the copper through the wire to the zme of an ordinary zinc- 
copper cell. 

®_It IS not necessarp to use a voltaic battery,— any source of elec- 
tricity serves,— but either a voltmo or a thermoelectric battery is 
iimally employed, since these so conveniently supply a large gvmtity 
01 electricity, with an electromotive force sufficient for the purpose. 
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the other a piece of graphite or gas carbon connected vsdth 
the positive pole of the same battery. We will suppose a 
galvanometer introduced into the circuit, and that the 
current strength as indicated thereby is, roughly speaking, 
constant, so that the quantity of electricity vhich passes 
cau be measured roughly hy the tune occupied in passing. 

After the circuit has beou closed a short time, hubbies of 
ulilAriTift will begin to come off from the carbon, while pure 
silver is deposited upon the platinum wire, but eafcejit at 
these points no alteration will tahe place at any part of the 
fluid. If the platinum wire with the attached silver be 
weighed at intervals, it will be found that the amount 
deposited after the cui’rent has become constant is propor- 
tional to the time, i.e., to the amount of electricity which 
has passed through the liquid. The same will he true of 
the chlorine if collected in the other leg of the tube, due 
allowance being made for the small hubbies retained hy the 
carbon, &c. And the amount of chlorine will be chemically 
equivalent to tlie amount of silver; thus for every lOS 
giammes of silver on the platinum there will be 35 5 
giammes of chlorine set free in the other leg of the tube. 
Moreover if the current be varied by vaiying the number 
of battery cells, it uill be found that the amount of decom- 
position in a given time is proportional to the current, that 
is, again, to the quantity of electricity which traverses the 
substance. 

Faraday, who was the first to define the laws which Nomen- 
hold in electrochemical decomposition, introduced, for the clatoe. 
sake of precision, a system of nomenclature which has since 
been generally employed. Wishing to regard the tormiiials 
corresponding, in any similar case, to the caihon and 
platinum lu the above experiment merely as the “ doors ” 
by which tho electricity enters and leaves the liquid, lie 
dcuomiuated them elicirudes, and, comparing tho “ path ” 
of the current to those of the currents which may produce 
terrestrial magnetism, and hence to the course of the sun, 
he called the homologue of the carbon (where the current, 
so to speak, “rose,” or entered) the anode, that of the 
platinum (where tlio current “set,” or left) the caihode. 

The component parts, no matter how complex, into which 
the hquid was decomposed, corresponding to the Ag and 
Cl of the ahov^ received the name of “ ions ” — that com- 
ponent which went doivn with the current to the cathode, 
and there either was set free or combined with the cathode 
or the surrounding liquid, being the cation, and that which 
went np against the current, and appeared or promoted some 
chemical action at the anode, the anion. Moreover, the 
substance decomposed was called an electrolyte, txA. the 
process itself electrolysis. (Faraday, Exp. Res., 662 ig'j.) 

The phenomena which occur at the electrodes when the 
ions there set free react upon the electrode or the surround- 
ing fluid, so that the resulting products of electrolysis are 
nob the ions themselves, are called secondary actims. 

The anion and the cation are frequently called the 
negative and positive ion respectively. Similarly the 
cathode and anode are termed the negative and positive 
electrodes; DanieU denoted them tlie platinode and tho 
zincode, hut these terms have fallen into disuse. 

^ Of the bodies which are capable of electrolytic conduc- what 
tiou nearly all, if not all, are liquids. Faraday (Exp. Res. ,433, boilies 
1340) apparently obtained some chemical decomposition*^™.®^**' 
in snlphuret of silver and a few other salts when solid, hut 
this did not alter his opinion that the mobility secured in 
the fluid state, either hy fusion or by solution, was necessary 
to the phenomena of electrolysis ; and his view, which he 
supported hy experiments on ice and other solids that 
conduct when fused {Exp. Res., 880-397, 419-428), still 
obtains. Electrolytic action doubtless sometimes takes 
place in gases, hut accurate investigation of the subject is" 
difiScult on account of the extreme mobility of the particles 
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and the danger of confusing electrolytic effects with effects 
due to disruptive discharge by convection. Gases have, 
however, been decomposed by the silent discharge, as COg 
into CO + 0. 

From Faraday’s time attempts have continually been 
made to classify strictly, according to their chemicd com- 
position or constitution, the liquids capable of electrolytic 
conduction, but hitherto without very much success. It 
must bo remembered that, as the resistance of a liquid 
increases, the tests of electrolytic conduction become less 
and less sensitive. We can consider a body an electrolyte 
if we can (1) collect the products of decomposition, or (2) 
demonstrate their presence on the electrodes by means of 
the return current due to polarization. If the resistance be 
very great the former method becomes evidently very 
difficult, and in the latter complications are introduced 
which cannot here be discussed {see Elbcteicity). On 
the other hand, we might easily be misled into consider- 
ing a body an electrolyte from the presence of mere 
traces of a foreign substance. Thus at one time water was 
regarded as the only electrolyte, but it is found that the 
purer the water is the less does it conduct electricity, and 
now Kohlrausch and Nippoldt have shown that the presence 
of one 10-millionth of H2SO4 would be sufficient to account 
for its observed conducting power, so that the weight of 
evidence goes to show that water itself is not an electrolyte 
at all 

It is not, then, surprising that views on the question of 
what constitutes an electrolyte have changed considerably. 
Davy and the older chemists, as mentioned above, considered 
water to be the only electrolyte j Faraday, by electrolysing 
tused chlorides, &c., dissipated these notions, but still re- 
garded water as the electrolyte which was decomposed when 
acids were subjected to the electric current, and his general 
conclusion was that an electrolyte must he a compound con- 
sisting of an equal number of chemical equivalents of its 
elements, that is, in modern notation, must be of the type 
where x and p are the atomicities or valencies 
of the elements whose atomic weights are represented by 
M and E, and thus that two elements would by uniting 
form only one electrolyte {^xp. Res., 679-701, 830). The 
oxygen salts for which Faraday assigned no law were in- 
cluded by Daniell in the same formula as binary compounds, 
of which the part R acting as anion was no longer an 
element but a compound; thus ZnS04 was shown to be split 
up by electrolysis into Zn and SO4 ; in that case y would 
represent the basicity of the acid forming the salt, 

This hypothesis lacks definiteness, on account of the varia- 
tion of the atomicity of the elements, and falls through 
altogether in the case of copper and iron, which form each two 
chlorides, (CuCl2,CuoCl2), (FeCl2,Fe2Cl0), both electrolytes, 
and in consequence 'Wiedemann {Qalv., Bd. i. §§ 295, 346a, 
418 (5)) modifies the statement of the hypothesis, and 
considers that for a body to be an electrolyte it must be 
capable of formation by double decomposition from one of 
the simple binary electrolytes, the exchanging atoms or 
groups of atoms forming the ions of the new compound. 
Thus silver acetate gives, by double decomposition with 
sodium chloride, silver chloride and sodium acetate. Sodium 
acetate and silver chloride are therefore electrolytes of which 
Ag, Cl, Na, C2H3O2 are the respective ions. This hypo- 
thesis may he dlustrated by a great number of instances : — 
the case of the decomposition of uranium compounds, 
as UOCl into UO and Cl, is a very good exampla But 
"Wiedemann’s view would indicate that a body, in order to 
he an electrolyte, need but be one of a “ series of salts,” 
and we then see no reason for excluding the hydrogen salts 
from the class ; thus HgO and HCl can be easily formed 
by double decomposition, yet the former is, when pure, one 
of the worst liquid conductors, while the latter as liquefied 


gas is apparently not decomposed even by 5640 cells of De 
la Rue’s chloride of silver battery, but gives idbiations 
indicating very high resistance.^ Bleekrode has also shown 
that, of all the pure liquefied hydrogen acids, only HCN is 
an electrolyte. On the other hand, liquefied NH3, which is 
not formed, so far as we are aware, "by double decomposi- 
tion, is electrolysable by only a moderate battery of Bunsen’s 
cells, giving a blue liquid at the cathode. Moreover, 

Buff (Ann. d. Chem. und Pharm., Bd. cx.) has electro- 
lysed molybdic and vanadic anhydrides after the manner 
Mo 03 = Mo 02 + 0, hut these bodies are not obtainable by 
double decomposition with a simple electrolyte. 

Miller [Elements Chem.^ i. § 282 ( 0 ) ) considers that an 
electrolyte must be a combination of a conductor and a non- 
conductor, and so the majority of electrolytes are. But 
alloys behave to a certain extent as electrolytes when fused 
(see Wied., Galv., Bd. i. § 328), and SnCl^, though consist- 
ing of a conductor and a non-conductor, is not an electro- 
lyte ; so that this classification is not exclusive. 

It would therefore appear that the condition does not lie 
in the chemical constitution of the body, but rather in its 
molecular state, and to this points the fact that two non- 
conductors, as HjO and HCl, on being mixed form a very 
good conductor. lu addition to this, quantitative measure- 
ments of the resistance of electrolytes show that, iuthe case 
of many salt and acid solutions, there is a point of con- 
centration below saturation, for which the conductivity is a 
maximum. This would scarcely be the case if one alone 
of the bodies were the conductor. 

The liquids which do not conduct are very various, 
including, besides oils and resins and other organic bodies, 
benzine, iodide of sulphur, carbon disulphide, glacial acetic 
acid, fused boracic anhydride, antimonic oxide and oxy- 
chlonde, the higher halogen salts of tin, liquid sulphurous 
anhydride, pure water, and pure halogen acids. For otheis 
see article Electricity, p. 51. 

In the description of the phenomena, in the typical case Fara- 
of dectrolysis given above, it was stated that the amount of 
chemical decomposition m any time is proportional to the 
whole quantity of electricity which passes through the electro- 
liquid in that time ; this is true in all cases of electrolysis, lyte. 
and was established by Faraday [Exp. Res., v. 605, and ser. 
vii). It forms part of the general law to which his name 
is attached, but we prefer to consider it separately for 
reasons that will appear when we discuss the statement of 
that law. We may put it thus: — If W be he mass of an 
electrolyte,^ decomposed by the passage of a qe antity'S, of elec- 
tincify, then, as long as the ions remain of tl e same nature, 

W-KE (1), 

wh&re K ts a constant dependent only on tUe nature of the 
electrolyte, and therefore independent of the nature or size of 
the eledrodes and of any secondary actions which may iahe 
place. 

It is evident that if we can prove the truth of this law'Volta- 
for one electrolyte, with ions which do not vary with varia- meters, 
tions of electromotive force, we shall have a very con- 
venient means of measuring the total amount of electricity 
which passes through any circuit in a given time by in- 
troducing such an electrolyte into the circuit, and measur- 
ing the amount of decomposition in the given time. Fara- 


^Bleekrode and Dela Rue, Prots. Roy. Soo., xxt. p. 823. In fact, dis- 
ruptive disciaige occurs by couyection currents, or, if the electrodes he 
sufficiently near, hy spark. Similar phenomena may he observed by 
immersing the poles of a Holtz machine in parafSn oiL 
* In what foHows, the term electrolyte is used in its most general 
smise, to signify any liquid or mirture of hquids thronglA which the 
cunent passes, and not necessarily one definite chemical compound. 
Hence the necesaty fhr the condition that the ions shall not vary, as 
in mixed electrolytes ions for high electromotive forces are different 
from those for low [vid, *^.), 
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day demonstrated tlie tmtli of the law in the case of dilute 
sulphuric acid hy exiicrimeiits with vessels in which the 
products of decomposition of the dilute acid hetween 
platinum electrodes could be couveuiently collected, either 
separately or together, and measured {Efp lief,., 714- 
728.) Such an instrument he called a volta-elcetiomcter, 
and subsequently a voltameter. After demoustratmg that 
the amount of de- 
composition was 
iudopeudeut of the 
size of the elec- 
trodes, he con- 
nected up two 
voltameters A and 
B, in multiple arc, 
as in the accom- 
panying diagram, 
and then passed 
the whole current allowing connection of voltameteis. 

through a third C, and found that the amount of decom- 
position in C was equal to the sum of the amounts m A 
and B. He therefore applied the voltameter' to measure 
quantities of electricity lu other cases. 

Various forms of voltameter have been employed (see 
Wiedemann, Oahmximus, Bd. i. § 317-319) The most 
accurate is the silver voltameter of Poggendorff, winch con- 
sists of a vertical rod of silver with the lower end immersed 
in a solution of silver nitrate contained in a platinum 
vessel; the silver is connected with the positive, the 
platinum vessel with the negative pole of the battery, 
and the amount of decomposition is ascertained by weighing 
the platinum vessel with the attached silver before and after 
the experiment. Buff directly piovecl the truth of equation 
(1) for such an instniment by electrolysing silver nitrate 
solutions of different strengths between silver electrodes. 
The currents employed were varied for different eiqpenments, 
and wore measured by a tangent galvanometer, and the 
quantity E of electricity was deduced by observing the lime 
of passage of the current. (Am. d. Chem, %. Pham., 
xciv. 15.) 

We have, then, in order to demonstrate generally the law 
expressed in equation (1), to measure the amount of the 
ions set free in any case of electrolysis, while the amount of 
electricity is measured at the same time hy means of a 
voltameter included in the circuit. But the measurement 
of the amount of ions liberated is not always an easy task; 
in the great majority of cases secondary actions (see above, 
p. 106) occur, the primary results of electrolysis are 
obscured, and in order to determine the nature and amount 
of the- ions special apparatus and further investigation are 
necessary. 

Since the ions are liberated at the electrodes the products 
of secondary action will remain in the immediate neighbour- 
hood if the action be not too long continued. We may 
therefore determine the ions by coUecting any gaseous pro- 
ducts, ascertaining the loss or gain in weight of the 
electrodes, and analysing the electrolyte in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the electrodes, taking care that the pro- 
ducts at the two do not mix by gravitation, by diffusion, 
or otherwise. 

Eor instance, if a fused chloride {e.g., PbO^ be 
electrolysed with platinum electrodes, no chlorine will be 


* Many corrections have to be applied to the observations with a 
water voltameter in consequence of— (1) the formation of oione m the 
collected oxygen; (2) the formation of HjOj ; (3) the solution of the 
evolved gases in the water, varying with different strengths of acid, 
and greater for oxygen than hydrogen ; [i) the re-combination of Qie 
oxygen aad hydrogen if in contact with platmmn (see "Wied. ffoZti., le.). 
A diagram and description of the water voltameter will he found in 
any of the numerous works on the subject. 


evolved at the anode, although Pb will be deposited at the 
cathode ; but if the liquid round the anode be analysed, for 
every 414 grammes of lead at the cathode will be found 339 
gi-ammes of PtCT^ round the anode. Now the platinum 
must have been derived from the anode, which wiU be found 
to have lost 197 grammes in weight, consequently the 142 
grammes of Cl were derived by the electrolysis from the 
PbCU, and hence PbClj is electrolysed as Pb -F CI 2 . 

In Older to separate the fluids at the two electrodes, 
various forms of apparatus have been employed. For fused 
electrolytes a W-shaped tube, which can be divided after 
the fluid has solidified, is sufficient; with solutions, how- 
ever, where the solvent introduces new complications the 
separation is more difficult, owing to the ‘'migration of the 
ions” and other causes which will be considered below. 
DanieU and Miller (Phil. Trans., 1844) used a cylindrical 
glass vessel separated into three compartments by porous 
clay diaphragms, the two end compartments containing the 
electrodes, and having tubes for conducting away gaseous 
products; while Hittorf, in a classical series of experiments 
{Pogg. Ami., Ixxxix. xeviii. ciii. cvi.), used a number of 
bell-shaped glass vessels fitted to each other with india- 
rubber washers, the electrodes being inserted in the bottom 
and top vessels respectively. The lower end of each bell 
was covered with membrane to prevent mixing of the pro- 
ducts; the whole apparatus was filled with the electrolyte 
to be decomposed; and the products at the two electrodes 
were known to be separated if the composition of the fluid 
in one of the intermediate beUs remained the same through- 
out the experiment. 

Great numbers of experiments have been made by differ- 
ent experimenters in one or other of the ways mentioned, 
and they have thus proved that, whatever the electrodes, 
and whatever the electromotive force, the secondary action 
at the electrodes has no effect upon the amount of chemical 
decomposition , 2 and therefore the law of equation (1) always 
holds. 

We can give here but a few examples of secondary Second 
action. A very good account will be found in Wiedemann, aiy ao- 
Bd. i. § 326-385, with, however, the drawback of the use 
of an obsolete chemical notation. 

(1 ) The ions themselves are set fiee, Ivi sejaarate into component 
parts. That this is the case with oxygen salts, which are separated 
into the metal and a complex anion which is resolved into oxygen 
and an anhydride, was pointed out by DanieU {Phil. Tims., 1839), 
who gave to the SO,, derived as oleotro-negatiTe ion from sulphates, 
the name of oxysulphion, and so on. Many similar cases occur iii 
electrolyses of or»anic compounds Tlras potassium acetate is elec- 
trolysed originally as KCsHjOj^K + CjHaOs , hnt the anion splits 
up tpartly at least) thna • 2 CgHjOj=C«H 5 -i- 2 COg. All the potassium 
salts of the fatty acids hehave similaily, so that this becomes a gen e- 
lal method of preparing the normal paraffins 

(2 ) The ions appear in an abnormal moleenlar state The deposit 
of copper in Gladstone and Tribe’s ZnCu couple is a black crystalline 
powder (see p. 114) _ The most important instance, howevei, is the 
formation of ozone in the oxygen liberated at the anode hy the 
electrolysis of acid solutions, which was recognized by Schonbem in 
1840, although the smell and powerful oxidizing properties of the 
gas evolved had previously been noticed hy Franklin and YaaMarum. 

The amount of ozone, though very small, may be recognized by all 
the ordinary tests (KI, indigo, &c ) ; it diminishes with rise of the 
temperature at which the electrolysis takes place, and is above 2 per 
cent, when the electrolyte dilute HjSOi is cooled hy ice and salt, 
and the elerirodes are platmum-iiidium wires (Soret). With dilute 
HjSOj at 6* 0., 100 o.c. of oxygen contained ’00009 gramme ozone, 
and -00027 gramme at a mean temperature of - 9° C ; dilute HnCiO. 
gave at 0“ C. ’00052 gramme per 100 c.c. of oxygen (Soret). The 
amount vanes with _the different acids, solutions of chromic and 
permanganic acids giving the largest percentage. 

These points are of importance in correcting observations hy the 
water voltameter. 


* Of course, if the products of decomposition he allowed to accumu- 
late until the electrode is surroanded with an envelope of liquid differ- 
ing from the origmal electrolyte, the whole character of the decomposi- 
tion changes. 
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The molecular state of the deposit varies very much, with the 
density of the cuneut, i e , the current strength pei unit area of elec- 
trode (Bunsen, Fogg Ann , xci 619) With small cuirent density 
the metals oie deposited as well-shaped crystals , on mcieasing the 
density, leguhne metal (similar to the metal when smelted) is 
obtained, hut with great density the deposit is amoiphous, botiy- 
oidal, or pulverulent With some metals, the molecuki state difleis 
with the solutions fiom which they are deposited. Thus silver fiom 
dilute solution of the nitrate, with great cuiient density, appears as 
a black powdei, becoming grey- white and crystalline when the cur- 
rent ceases (Wied , Galv , Bd. 1 § 336a) but fiom solution of polas- 
smni silvei cyanide it is electrolysed as reguline metal. Gold and 
platinum exhibit a similar behaviour. For a good instance of 
amorphous deposit, soo the account of Gore’s explosive antimony 
in his Electrometallurgy, p 103. 

(3.) Tlie ions very fregiicMly react upon the electrodes and prodnee 
in some cases very inteiesbing chemical actions If the cation and 
cathode are both metals, an alloy of the two is the usual if not 
universal result. This is well known in the case of the electrolysis 
of many metals and salts with mercury electrodes, and the combina- 
tion of the hydrogen set free by el&'troljsis with electrodes of pal- 
ladium, nickel, and iron maybe similarly regarded , and peihapsthe 
compounds derived when ammonium salts aie decomposed with a 
mercury cathode. Copper, when deposited on platmum, alloys 
with it to a certain extent, the alloy penetratmg to a considerable 
depth (Gore, Eledro-vietalhirgy, p. 47). Faraday noticed the com- 
bination of tin and lead with platinum electrodes in the electiolysis 
of the fused salts of those metals. 

The action of the anion upon the anode furnished Faraday with 
an accurate and conrenimt means of estimating the amount of 
chemical decomposition produced by a definite quantity of elec- 
tricity, and thereby of confirming the law given by equation ( 1 ) 
{Exp jjfls., 807-822) Thus by varying the anodes, while the cathode 
remained the same, iu the decomposition of acidulated water he 
found the amount of hydiogen liheiated at the cathode, awl theie- 
fore the chemical decomposition, independent of thenatme of the 
electrodes , and by eleotrolysing various chlondes, as of silver, tm, 
lead, with an anode of the same metals respectively, he was enabled 
to determine very accuiately the amount of chlorine sepaiated. We 
shall have more to say on the bearing of this hereafter The 
oxygen liberated by the electrolysis of acidulated water frequently 
unites with the anode j even if this is of carbon it becomes 
oxidized to 00 and COj j this was noticed by Faraday {Exp. Ees , 
744), and is interesting as showing the active state of the oxygen 
when separated. 

Mectro- But perhaps the most interesting examples of the action of the 
capillary ions on the electrodes are furnished hy the capillaiy phenomena 
pheno- exhibited by mercury m contact with dilute acid, on tlie passage 
mena. of the current If we have a drou of water upon a surface of Hg, 
and the water he connected with me positive, while the Hg is con- 
nected with the negative pole of a battery, the water will gather 
itself up into a spherical drop, and on reversing the current will 
spread itself overtlie metal. This phenomenon is supposed by Wiede- 
mann to he due, in the former case, to the reduction of a film of 
oxide on the suiface of the Hg by the liberated H, thereby giving a 
cleaner surface with a higher capillary constant, and, in the latter, 
to the oxidation of the surface by the liberated oxygen, and this 
view IS borne out by numerous experiments. Thus a reducing 
agent, such as crystal of sodium tmo-sulphate (Na^SjOj), intro- 
duced into the drop of water produces similar contraetion of the 
drop, while an oxidizing agent, as KjCrjOy, produces on the con- 
trary a similar dispersion. A drop of Hg in dilute sulphuric add, 
connected with the positive pole of a battery, while •flie negative 
electrode is near it, extends toward that electrode on the passage of 
the current, becoming covered with a film of suboxule, which then 
dissolves in the H<,S 04 , and leaves again a bright suiface, when the 
drop returns to its original position, and a senes of oscillations are 
thus set up (see Wied. Qdv., i. 368 sgq ). With solutions of alka- 
line cyanides containing mercury Gore obtained oscillations pro- 
ducing sounds {EUc.-Meiall , p. 197 ; Froc. Boy. Soc , 1862). It 
was observed by Erman that a drop of meromy in a horizontal 
tube, with dilute acid on both sides, moved at the passage of the 
electric current through the tube towards the negative dectrode. 
These phenomena have been investigated further by Lippmann 
{Fogg. Ann., cxlix 647, trans. in FM. Mag. [4] xlvu. 281). 
One of the forma of hia apparatus is as follows. A glass tube A, 
drawn out to a short capdlary point of about radius, con- 

tains merouiy which penetrates into the fine point and partly fills 
it, the remainder being filled with dilute HjSO*, into whidi the 
capillary opening dips ; below the electrolyte is a surface of mercury, 
serving as the positive electrode, suflSciently broad for the capillaiy 
effects there to oe neglected. The negative electrode is the mercury 
in the tube A. Lippmann showed by this apparatus that, in order 
to compensate the change in the capfflary constant of the mercury 
produced by a definite electromotive force of polarization, a definite 
increase of pressure on the mercury in A is required. As for an 
electromotive force of polarization equivalent to a Daniell cell the 
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compensatmg piessiiie was 260 mm , and ns the quantity of elcc- 
tncity required to polai ize the electrodes is very small, this appaiatus, 
when once it has been giaduated hy obseiviiig the comirensating 
piessuie foi known electromotive foiees, may evidently be cniplojeil 
as a sensitive and convenient eleetioiiietei lor ekctiomotive foiees 
less than the maximum nt poliuizatioii of the electiodes 

We may mention one othei example of the action of the ions Passiv- 
upon the electiodes. An iron wire is usually attacked by dilute ity. 
HNO 3 (sp gr. 1 3), but if pieviously to its being immersed in that 
liquid It IS employed as the anode in the electrolysis of diluted 
oxygen acids, the nitric acid has no longer any efiect upon it, not 
even tainisliing the surface, and the wire differs from oidinary iron 
in being stiongly electio-negative to it, and indeed to copper, in 
dilute acids (Mai tens, Fogg Ann , Ixi 121) It is then said to be 
in the jMsstM state, and is consideied to he covered with a film of 
oxide which is stiougly electio-negative, and insoluble in dilute 
nituc acid (Faraday, Flnl Mag , ix, p 60, 1836, x p 175, 1837; 

Beetz, Fogg. Ann, Ixii 234, Ixiii. 415) De Beguon, however 
{Cm/iptes lleiidus, hxix. 299), attributes the phenomena to pokuza- 
tion This peculiar state may be induced by vaiioiis processes; 

Kelt (P/iiZ Timu., 1790) obseived it when an iron wire was clipped 
into strong niliie acid (sp. gr. 1 5), by which its surface is not 
attacked. A moie dilute solution has the same effect (Sohonhein, 

Fogg. Ann., xxxviii 444), if the wire be immeised seveial times, or 
if the solution contain chromic or sulphuric and peimaiiganic acids 
(Boutmy and Chateau, Cosmos, xix. 117). lion when dijiped in 
very stiong solution of AgNO, does not piecipitate the silver, and 
IS dectro-negative even to that metal. Another method of render- 
ing non passive, evidently the same in pniiciple as the one first 
mentioned, is to touch the iron wire immeiscd in dilute nitric 
acid, hy carbon, plabnum, or other electro-negative element itself 
in contact with the liquid; and on the contrary, passive iron 
becomes active if it be touched by a body electro-positive to it, as 
copper or zmc. If a passive wire be partly immersed m the dilute 
acid, and an active wire in contact with it he slowly introduced 
into the liquid, the latter becomes passive too , but if they touch 
under the surface, both aie rendered active. Iron is rendered 
assive also by heating in a cuirent of oxygen or an oxidizing 
aroe until it is tarnished On the other hand, the passive metal 
becomes active under the influence of any reducing action upon its 
surface, whether by deposition of H upon it by electrolysis, by heat- 
ing the metal lu a reducing flame, or by abiadine the surface. One 
modification of the electrolytic method is to touch the metal in dilute 
nitne acid, lor a moment, with a copper wire. The pomt touched 
becomes immediately active, and therefore electro-positive to the 
rest, and so currents ai*e set up from active to passive metal through 
the acid, which accordingly leverse the state of both ports, and a 
cunons senes of osciUations result, endmg m the whole becommg 
active. (Schonbem, l.o. Compare these with the phenomena of 
alternation of passive and active states of iron, and 01 the oxidized 
and blight surfaces of amalgamated zinc described by Joule, FMl. 

1844, i. 106). 

Iron is not tbe only metal which behaves thus. Nickel, cobalt, 
tin, bismuth, and even copper, all exhibit similar phenomena in 
strongHNOg and ns positive meotrodes ; and aluminium thus treated 
is electro-negative even to passive iron (see "Wiedemann, Qah., Bd. 

1 §639-542). 

(4.) TJio vm act upon the fluid surroundmg the electrodes. Second 
Actions of this kind in both fused and dissolved electrolytes nearly ao- 
always occui unless the ions coiiibme with, the electrodes ; thus per- tions. 
chlondes, if such exist, are foimed from the chlondes, and per- 
chloiates from chlorates at the anode (Kolbe). At the cathode the 
secondaiy actions are cases of reduction ; thus if solution of potassic 
iodide be electrolysed, corresponding to 1 equivalent of iodine at 
the anode, there will appear not only 1 equivalent of H, at the 
ca^ode, hut on equivalent of KHO as well, so that the potassium 
liberated from tiie iodine must lave acted upon the water and 
formed £HO. If ammoiuum chloride be electrolysed, the chlorine 
at tile anode reacts upon the NH 4 CI, giving^ free nitiogen and 
mtrogen-ohlonde. The deotrolysis of ammonium nitrate is still 
more interesting, as NHj and H are separated at the cathode, where 
the hydrogen reduces the nitric acid of the nitrate, and nitrogen 
is evolved, while at the anode NOg is deposited, which forms with 
the water nitno acid and oxygen, the latter reacting upon the 
aTTiTTioTiia of the nitrate, again evolving nitrogen, so that that 
element appears at both pdies, — at one mixed with ammonia, at 
the other with oxygen (Miller). Some of the reactions investigated 
by Eol^ and Buxgoin with organic salts are very inter^ting, but 
more exclusively to the chemist The oxidizi^ and reducing actions 
are very powerful, as the bodies probably act in the “ nascent state.” 

Solutions of acetate and nitrate of lead, whm electrolysed by 
currents of small density, deposit at the positive ele^ode hy- 
drated peroxide of lead as a black powder. If a_ poHshed iron 
plftfa be used as the anode, the deposit shows prismatic colours 
depending on the thickness, and the process has been apdied in 
the arts to colour metallic toys, under the name of metaBochromy. 

If a fine wire as cathode he placed vetticaJIy above the anode plate, 
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tho colours are ari'angeil in circles long known as Nobili’s uiigs. 
Similar pheiiouiena aie e\hil)ited by &alts_ of bismuth, nickel, 
cobalt, and manganese, all of wlucli aie iJieciintated as iMiroxidcs, 
usually liydiuted (Weimckc, Poffg, Ann., c\li. 109), upon the luiode 
by the action of tbe ovjgeu hberiited by the passage of eh'ctiidty. 
Silver is also tlnonii don n as a black jicroMde, together with some 
oxygon lioia a solution of sulphate and nitrate, and iron behaves 
Bouiewlut bumlarly lu an aminouiacal solution of the piotoxide in 
vacuo. 

Snell soeoniLuy actions vaiy very cousiiicuously vnthtbe density 
of the cmreiit ami tho temperature, llunsen {Poifg. Ann., xci.) 
electrolysed solution of chiomio chloiide, and by increasing tho 
eurifut (tensity obtained m sucrcssion II, Or., 03 , C 1 O. 3 , and metallic 
Cr at the cathode ; the reason foi this is eviilently that with high 
cunent dmisities the supply of ions in any tune is gieater_ than 
can take part 111 secondaiy action, and hence some of the oiiginal 
ion is deposited Aiise of tcmpcratuio favours chemical action, 
and piomotcs rapid mixtuie of tho ions with tho solution at 
the same time ; so the higher the tempeiature the gi'eater is the 
current density icfiiuied to isolate tho 10 ns. Fiom conccntiated 
sulpliiuio acid, foi instance, below S 0 ° only H and 0 arc obtained ; 
between 80" ami 90’ oxygen i.s given olE at the anode, while at 
the catlioJe II and S, due to i-eduotion of Hj,S 04 by hydrogen, 
appear; above 9U° sulphur alone is deposited at the cathode 
(Wbubuig, Pogij Ann , cxxxv. 114). 

Mixed Instructive and important cases of secondary action occur when 
electro- the electiic current i,s made to tiaveiso a mixture of several solu- 
lytes. turns. Magnus (T’oi/y Ann , en 23) detcimined bycxpeiimeiits 
on dilute bolutioii, 111 an apparatus with a porous diaphiagni 
of clay, colliml papei , or aniimd membiane, specially anaiigeJ that 
the hues of IloW slioiild be paiallel, ami tho cui rent density therefoio 
uinfouu, that there was a limiting value of the density above 
wlucli both copper ami hydiogen appealed at tlio cathode,^ hut 
below only ropiu-r. His results show that this density is indo- 
iiendi'iit ot lengtli of the eleetiolite ami niateiial of the electrodes, 
ImL vaiies diieutly as the si/e of the electrodes. The specific 
lesistaiieo of tho coiistitneiits, as well as the relative position of the 
two ions in the ‘‘electio-ehemical seiies” {vui in/.), are of great 
importance, the electio-negati^e metal always appearing first 
in Older to Jeterniino whether the current ti averse J both elec- 
trolytes or only one, Hittoif (Pogg. Aim., ciii 48), wiA the 
apparatus above dcsciibed (p. 108), eluch’oljsed mixed solutions of 
potassium chloride and iodide in difloreiit proportions, and arrived 
at tlio important conclusion that for all densities the cmient 
traversed both electrolytes, as ib were in multiple aic (though the 
resistance of tho mixtuie appari’utly bears no definite relation to 
the resistances of its constituents except for some of tho haloid 
salts), but the pioducts liboiated dop(?nd on the secondary action 
at tho electrode, and hence on tho current density. Thefoimation 
of an envelope of Iniuid of altered composition would also intro- 
duce eoHiplic.itions (Since, Phil. Mag , xxv. 437). Buff, hyexpeii- 
inentiiig on solution of HCI, with a .small amount of Ho SO 4 , suh- 
stiintiaily ooiifimis Ilittoif’s results (Ami. d. Ghm, «. Pham., cv. 
15G). 

These considerations are, of course, especially useful in effecting 
the deposition of alloys by electrolysis The possibility of so doing 
appears to depend upon the composition of the solution employed. 
An acid solution of Cu and Zn deposits only copper, but the 
addition of potassium cyanide detenmnes the deposition of brass. 
Gore (Electro-metallurgij, p. 61) points out that, in order to deposit 
an alloy of two metals, there must be no electric separation when the 
two metals are in contact with tho liquid; if indeed such iveie the 
rase, a deposit of tho two metals, say of Cu and Zn, would im- 
mediately act as a L’uZn couple (see p. 114), and the electro-nega- 
tive metal alone would he deported at the e-xpense of the electro- 
positive. 

Migra- Although the amount of a salt decomposed by the passage of a 
tion of given quantity of electricity is the same whether the salt be fused 
tbe ions, or dissolved in alcohol, w'ater, or other solvent, yet the presence of 
the solvent produces an inipoi taut effect upon the electrolyte, which 
should not be lost sight of in qiinutitatiye experiments. The phe- 
nomenon IS known as the “migration of the ions” (Hittorf), or tho 
“mieqnal transfer of tho 10 ns” (Miller). Suppose, for example, 
we electrolyse a solution of CuSO^ containing 'IG gramme of salt 
per cubic centimetre, in a vessel separated by a porous diaphr^pn 
into two portions A and B. Let electricity bo passed through lie 
solution between platinum electrodes from B to A, until 1’69 
grammes of CUSO 4 have been decomposed. Then— 

(1.) 1'59 g. of CUSO 4 Las been removed from the solution} 

( 2 .) '63 g. of Cu has been deposited on the platinum cathode ; 
( 8 .) *16 g. of 0 has been evolved at tbe anode, and 

•SO g. of SO 3 absorbed there by tbe water of the solution. 

ISTow, had tho electrolyte been a single fused compound, no com- 
plication could have arisen ; tbe liquid remaining must stiU have 
been homogeneous (except for tbe presence of the 10 ns near one or 
other dectrode), But when the salt is dissolved, it is important to 
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covsiHei from what part of the solution the salt has leen removed. 
Suppose that of the CuSO* decomposed — th was taken from the 
vessel B, and therefore ^iliiths from A. Tbe lesult of electrol 3 ^sis 

may then be exhibited thus (assuming that no diffusion takes place 
tluough the diaphiagm) 


In A 

InB 

BcIoreEIe(ii(iljM8 *g CnSO,. 

( (:r-~ 150 S.CuSO,+ 

" ■) 6J g. Cu, including 

( Cu depobitod 

y g. CuSOi 

159^ g CuSOj-F 

9fi g SO4, including 
oxygen coUected. 


If the volumes of the two vessels are equal, x and y are of course 
equal, since the fluid is oiiginally homogeneous. 

Hence A will gain •^•63 g Cu, and lose ~jp‘96 g- SO 4 . 

B will lose 63 g. Cu, and gam ^~'96 g SO 4 . 

IVe may therefore state the result thus For eveiy eqiuvaleut 
of copper deposited upon tho cathode the entire gam of copper in 

the vessel A is -^tli equivalent, and the entire gam of SO4 in B is 

equiv. The experiment shows that the enliie gam of coppei 
in A is 276 x *63 g., and the gam of SO 4 m B is ’724 x '96 g. , and 
hence, for solutions of CUSO 4 of that strength,— =‘276, and con- 

'51 “1 

soquently -^=*724, so that, of the CuS 04 decomposed, 72 '4 per 
cent, is taken from A, and 27 6 pei cent from B, and the solution 
round the cathode is weakened much faster than that round tliu 
anode. This will be observable by tbe depth of the blue colour of 
the solution. If the anode be of copper and be vertically above the 
cathode, the effect is well seen ; for although tho total amount of 
CUSO 4 m solution remains constant, tho difference of coloui at the 
two electrodes is very apparent, and, if the action be continued, 
strong dai'k-blue solution drops down in thin stimms from tlio 
anode through the moie dilute (Magnus). 

The value of % differs lor different salts, and usually for solutions 
of the same salt of different strengths, though in some cases, as 
£ 3804 , KNOj, NaCl, and KCl, the variations lor great difference of 
concentiabon are very slight. The following table shows a few of 
the results obtained by Hittorf, with the appaiatus described 
above, by ivliicb errois due to diffusion were avoided Tbe numbers 

m the third column indicate what is called above %,e,, the total 

exceffl in equivalents of the anion in the vessel containing the anodes 
corresponding to a decomposition of one equivalent of salt ; or, 
except in tho lost few cases, that part of the salt decomposed which 
18 taken from tho vessel containing tbe cathode. 



The iodides of zinc and cadmium are anomalous, but it may be 
supposed that they ore decomposed as doable salts thus : — 

2CdIs=Cd-h (Odla-blj) , 
or 

3CdIs=Cd+ (2 Cdla+Ij). 

The total increase in the amount of an ion in one port of a vessel Electro- 
divided by a porous partition is also affected by a mecbaaical vection 
ti'ansference of tho electrolyte through tho pores of tbe diaphragm, or endos 
generally in the positive direction of the current, which is very mose. 
noticeable in cases of electrolytes of high resistance. This was dis- 
covered by Eeuss in 1807 , and observed by Porret soon after- 
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warns; il lias been investigated by 'Wiedemann [Poqg. Am., 
Ixxxvii, 321), and Quincke {Pogg. Am., cxui 513). The former 
woiked witli a porous cell, and estimated the eflcct either by lie 
(iiuintity of the electrolyte winch passed through tie waU of the 
cell, the pressure reraainmg constant, or by the rise of pressure in 
tlie poious cell racasmed by a mercury manometer. A current of 
moderate intensity through distilled water caused 17*77 g. of the 
electiolyte to pass tliiough the diaphragm towards the cathode in 
a qiiaiter of an hour, and with a 19 per cent, soluhon of CUSO 4 , a 
piussuio of 176 5 mm. was observed in the cell containing tie 
cathode, due to the current of a battery of Danell’s cells Qmncke, 
however, employed, instead of a porous cell, a capillary tube without 
diaphragm, open at one end, and connected with a leservoir at the 
other containing one electrode, while the otlier electrode consisted 
of one of seveial pieces of platinum iviie, sealed into the tube m 
vaiioiis positions His current was obtained from either a Leyden 
battery or 40 to 80 Giovo’s cells. The two ways of experimenting 
gave concordant results, and showed that tie pressure on the 
cathode vessel vanes as the electromotive force between the dec- 
trodes, and so diminishes with the resistance if the current be kept 
constant. It is also, in Quincke’s apparatus, inversely proportional 
to the square of the diameter of the tube, and, for tubes of the same 
sectional area, is greatly increased by increasing tlie perimeter. The 
direction of motion is, as stated above, usually towards the cathode, 
and IS immediately reversed on a reversal of the current, and stops 
when the circuit is broken. The rate of transfer is mcreased by coat- 
ing the tube with shellac ; it is different foi different flmiH and 
with certain specimens of absolute alcohol, and with turpentine oil, 
the direction is reversed, unle.ss in the latter case the tube is coated 
with sulphur, when the direction is as befoie. 

Motion of Intimately connected with these phenomena is the motion of 
foreign solid particles oontamed in fluids of high resistance. Faraday 
particles, observed the motion of silk threads 111 water, and Jmgensen 
made many expeiiments on the subject with a caxullaiw tube 
in the fonn of thiee sides of a rectangle witb bulbs at lie two 
corners vhich contained the electrodes; m one was a porous 
diaphragm as well. Quincke (i!.c.) used a similar appai’atua to this, 
as well as the one described above, and observed by means of a 
microscope a double motion of particles of starch contained in water 
subject to the action of an electric machine. Near the sides of the 
tube the paiticles moved towards tlie negative electiode, but in the 
middle in the opposite direction ; on turning the machine more 
(luickly the particles near the sides giadually lost their velocity, and 
then began to move towards the positive electrode in common with 
those in the middle So that it is highly probable that near the 
sides the pai'lioles are in the first instance carried along bjr the 
motion of the fluid there, hut on increasing the oun*ent the motion 
of the liquid in contact with the tube prevents its velocity increas- 
ing so fast as that of the particles in the opposite direction, and 
ultimately the motion of the particles in that direction becomes 
apparent. SimDar phenomena arc observed with many finely 
divided bodies suspended in water, as gold, copper, graphite, sihca, 
felspar, sulphur, lycopodium, &o , as well as minute drops of hquid, 
as CS« and oil of turpentine, and hubbies of oxygen, marsh gas, &c 
All these are urged in water towards the positive electro^ but in 
oil of turpentine the direction is reversed except in the case of par- 
ticles of sulphur; the diiection is also reversed for silica m caibon 
disulphide. 

Faraday’s Considering now our first equation W = KE established, 
law for K being, as stated, dependent only on the nature of the 
eie^tio"* ®^cctrolyte, we proceed to examine the constant K and its 
lytes. ' different electrolytes. The primary investigation 

is due to Faraday, who found that if A and B he two 
electrolytes, and if a quantity E of electneity decomposes 
a mass X of A and Y of B, then X and Y are chemically 
emivalent, that is, are the amounts of A and B whi<i 
would take part in a double decomposition between them. 
According to this view we have for any electrolyte W = /idS, 
where n is the amount of the electrolyte chemically equi- 
valent to 1 gramme of water, and e is the number of 
grammes of water decomposed by a unit of electricity, and 
is called the electrochemical equivalent of water. This 
appears to be always true, but the law as usually stated 
refers to the amounts of the ions separated. The most 
general statement which the facts allow is the following, 
known as Faraday’s law: — In any dedrolpic decomposiiion 
wliaieverf the mass w of one at least {usually of eadi) of the 
ions, simple os' complex, separated ly the passage of a guanr 
tity of electricity E, is chemically equivalent to the anmmt of 
hydrogen sepwral^ ly the same quantity of electrieUy in a 
water voltameter, and hence w=mhE, where mu the chermir 
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cal egaivalent of the ion, and h the electrochemical equivalent 
of hydrogen. 

Since water contains |th its weight of hydrogen ^=^£. 

Faraday admitted as electrolytes only bodies containing 
an equal number of equivalents of their components, and 
accordingly found that the amount of either ion was equi- 
valent to the hydrogen evolved in a voltameter included in 
the circuit. The seventh series of Experimental Researches 
was devoted to proving this most important law. Two 
methods were adopted— (1) by collecting and measuring 
the products of decomposition, a voltameter being included 
in the circuit, and (2) by introducing an anode with which 
the anion could combine (as for instance a Pb anode in 
fused PbCSg, a silver one in fused AgCl), and determining 
the loss in weight of the anode, By these means the law 
was proved for simple fused electrolytes, such as the 
chlorides, &c. Dauiell extended it to oxygen salt solu- 
tions, and showed that they were decomposed into a metal 
and a complex ion, this last splitting up into oxygen and 
an anhydride which united with water to form the corre- 
sponding acid, eg., 

ZaSO4=Zn+(S0,-l-0). 

Matteucci and E. Becquerel added a large amount of evi- 
dence in defence of the law, which was demonstrated with 
great accuracy (to j per cent.) by Soret (Ann. de Ghim. et 
de Phys., [3] xHi. 257) for a series of copper salts; and 
by Buff for great variations of current strength with silver 
compounds. 

So long as we confine ourselves to normal salts there is 
little difficulty about the statement of the relation; even 
with such compounds as the series of phosphates, the double 
cyanides, &c., which are decomposed as in the following 
table, the amount of either ion may be considered equi- 
valent to the H of the voltameter. 


Electiolyte. 

Anion coiiespondmg 
to Hid voltameter. 

Cation. 

Obseivoi*. 


NajPOi 


Na 

Hlttorf, 







NOiPjOy 

2 ^2 

Na, 



NogUPOt 


Na. 

UanlellanajUiller, 
PM Tram.,, 


K&HNir^POj 

IIjCtIHJgPgO, . 0 1 

2 ■'2 

No. 

1814, p.l 





K. ‘ 



liAgCy, 

AsCy+cy * 

1'^ 



KgAl24(S04) .... 

1 

4(Alg3S04l+^*+f- 

1" 

Hlttorf. 


Faraday’s law is nearly always true for both ions, hut there are, as BeqiiereTh 
before stated, examples of elements forming two series of electroly- modlfi- 
sa'ble salts, especially when dissolved, m water. In these cases the tiou, 
electronegative im is usually equivalent to the H of the voltmeter, 
or we may consider that the chemical equivalent of the positive ion 
varies, while that of the negative ion remains nnchanged in the dif- 
ferent combinations ; so that fenio oMoride may he regarded as a 
dichlonde with formula feOlj, where fe=^Fe ; cuprous chloride 
caOj, where cu=2Cu, and so on. Considerable confusion, too, 
arose horn the arbitrary numbers for ohemical equivalents which 
fonnetiy obtained, and which caused such compounds as AljClg, 

Sbc4 AuCl„ to appear anomalous, and wananted 1. Becquei-el 
{Ann. de Ghim. et de Phys. [3] t xi. p. 178) in consideiing that 
generally the amount of dedro-negabivt ion alone was equivalent to 
Qie H of the voltameter.* This was home out by his electrolysis 
of 2 N, 04 , 7PhO, 3H,0, andNj 04 , 2 PhO, H»0, which gave iand-i 
an eqmvalent of Pb at the cathode respctively ; but the law as thus 
modified fells in the case of EjCrjOy, which gives K+(CrOg+iO) 
both in the melted and dissolved state, and iu that of JTsjjSj, which 
gives Na+ (Sg +iS), and also for hasde acetate of lead. 


1 This oxygen is set free. 

* The well-known deposit of silver in dsotM-plating is die to second- 
ary action of the K. , - 

* The chemical equivalents of At, Sh, An were taken to he 18*5, 61 
98 respectively, instead of 9*1, 40*6, w'6 as now. 
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Electro- Faiflclay's law receives strikin'; confirmation from tire electro- 
lysis ol lysis of Sf'ieral solutions amii,i;eil in senes iii contact with each 
solutions i'y niiMiis either of poious seiita, asliestus AMtks, or siiilion 
in con- tuhes. JiUcli luinnl tlieii acts as tin eleetio'lc to the ailiaeeiit ones, 
tact. S'f’ 'it the jiiuetiDii we have separateil the anion ol one electro- 

lyie ami the cation ot the next. These ingeneial imite, and it Uie 
lesultmg conipuiid he insoluble, a piecipitate is tliionii doivii 
Faiadriy tlius pieinintated magnebia fioiii its siilphutu by cleutiolys- 
iiig a soliitiDii of tliiit salt 111 contact W’itli water, tlic cun cut jmssing 
I'lotn tlic salt solution to the w.'ilei Now, lu all cases in which tlie 
ions unite at the juiietiun, .iiidtlo not apiiu.ii fiee at all, tlie amount 
Ilf tile c.ition ot one Inpiid iinist he eheuiically ettui valent to Lhiit of 
the anion ol the succeeding one, ami henue olxiy Faraday’s law 
Many of the decoinjiositioiw and comhiuatunis thus elleetud are 
very mteiesting, a list .showing in .a tahuhited form the lesiilts of 
espfUiiients by Hisiiigcr and Berreluis, Dav’^', Darnell, Miller, and 
otiieis will he found in 'Wiedem.anti (W/h* , lid i § 3G8). We can 
only mention one ewnnple which is of tlieoielieal inijiortanee. If 
the positive eleetiode be in .solution ot loiheaenlwhieh is in coiiiait 
witli ililiite siiliibuno acid coiitaiimig the e.ithnde, tlicn at the sui- 
face of >>eiJar.itiuu there will he formed 1 and SOj, or II and SO 4 , 
accoidiiig as the I ohsurved at tlic iiegitive eleetiodo in the elec- 
tioljsis of illOj solution is an lou or <iue to secondaiy action. Dy 
tlie union of the two 10 ns at the junction the latter is shown to he 
the <'ase, theiefoie lodie aeid is ebcti oly.SL‘d as II.-l-lLOj-t-O) 
Electro- We g.atlier at oiiee liom the tiuth of Faiaday's law that we can 
chemical assign to e.ich ion iin clectrouhemiciil equivalent (which ni.iy he 
eqniva- leferred to ns RC E ), which will eu.ihlo lis to dutenmue at once 
lents. the animuit of the inn which will ho sep.\i'ated by a given quantity 
of electiicity Witli tlie iiohition iihc.»ly used the li C E of an 
ion =l ?« 6 , Tlie value ol «— the amount ot water decomposed 
by one C.G S eleetiomagnetio unit of electiicity— fiom expeii- 
ments of Weber, Joule, iiunsen, f'asschuann, and Kohliamseh is 
0009D ginniino (Wieil Gnlv , Bd 111 § 107?-107t>). The quantity 
m ns one of the cheniieal equivalents of the imi, usually that de- 
duced from its most stable salts ; some metals, indeed, with two 
senes of salts have two E C.E s. The following t.ahle of the elements 
gives the values of m and the E 0 E s in absolute units, as far as 
they have been ei^enmentally determined Since vi bears a sunple 
ratio to the atomic weight, its value can bo coirected by the results 
of chemical analysis. 


Ti/Wc of EccUochmM Equiidcnts 



Every comple.v: ion has also a definite electrochemical equivalent, 
usually coinciding with its chemical equivalent. The ELC.E. of 
an electrolyte is the sum of thc.E.O.E.a of its component ions . 


1 Faraday, Exp ser ni 

* Renault (f« x^fia) 

» Erther these elements have not been obtained as iOM by olectrolytle anfann . 
or quantatlTB experiments are vronting 

* Bimsen. 


Renault® deteimined the E C E.s by an inverse method He 
observed the amotuit of the roetal which, forming the negative pole 
of a battery "with various electiolytes, gave a cuirent equivalent to 
that pioduced by the dissolution of a definite amount of zinc m a 
ZnPt cell, tlie two cuiieuts passing Ihiough a dillerential galvano- 
meter, and tlitis compared the amounts of elements which generate 
the same quantity of clectneity in combining. It is peiliajis noces- 
saty to observe that the electrolytic leactions taking place m a gal- 
vanic cell which gpiiemtes a cuiient aie in every way ideutic.al with 
thn,se due to a cuiTent fiom an external source sent thiough the 
electrolyte. In the fomer c.ise, the eneigy of chemical affinity at 
the electrodes is tiansfoinied into the eneigy of electrical separa- 
tion, and in the latter the convoise is the case. 

Tht Elcdtochmioal Series. 

It is evident flora all the examples we have given that it is Eleotro- 
notan accident whether an ion will appear at the anode or cathode ; chemical 
file cations have been all moio or less similar in chaiacter, and senes, 
vrae either metals or moie allied to the metals than the coire- 
spondiug anions, which wan bodies lilce Cl, Br, I, CN, 0, &c 
Faraiky (Mjcji. ifes., 817) was accoidingly led to consider that an 
element or inJicle was unalterably either an anion or a cation , 
this, however, was contradicted, by the fact that the same element 
may act as an amon in one solution and a cation in another, as 
IS the case with iodine, w'hich in KI is an anion, but fiom a solution 
of iodine bioinide (IBr) appeals at the cathode The electiolysis 
of alloys® points in the same diiection, so that the conclusion is 
suggested to ns that “amon’’ and “cation” have only lelative 
meanings, and tliat we might arrange the elements in a senes such 
that, in a compound of an element A with any one of those 
abov'e it, A would appear as a cation, but in a compound with 
any of those below, as an anion To do this by pniely electio- 
Ijtic means is out of the question, as binary electrolytes do 
not exist for each pair of eietnents As far, however, as the 
senes can be thus made out, it is found that, as n lule, if tw'o 
elements A and B, such that A is above B in the sciics, bo 
immersed in a simple electrolyte, as dilute HjSO^, and connected 
by means of a wire, the onrroat flows from B to A thi'ongh the liquid. 

Hence in unknown coses we may observe the direction of the cui- 
ient when the two elements are immersed in on electrolyte, say 
HaSO*, and determine the relative position in the series.’^ With 
the senes thus roughly formed, it is observed that the wider two 
elements are apart the greater is the chemical affinity betw'een the 
two, and thus that if we have a compoimd MR, whete M is the 
ek'ctio-positive element, a more electro-positive element M' having 
a greater affinity for R than II tends to replace M from the com- 
pound, and a more electio-negative element E' tends to replace U 
as iron leplaces copper fiom CuSO^, and ohloiino lodino from Kl. 

This fiiither assists us m forming an electrochemical senes of the 
elements, but it is still not veiy strictly arranged, and many of the 
membeis of the senes are placed by their analogy to elements whoso 
positions are known. Moreover, it is supposed that the relative 
position of two elements may vaiy with tne temperature. Thus 
carbon which is used in battenes os the negative element, is at a full 
red heat electro-positive even to potassium, or at least reduces 
the carbonate of that element. Jablochkofi [Oompies Sendiis, Dec. 

3, 1877) describes a cell of which the positive element is coke. The 
electiolyte is fused sodium or potassium nitrate, and the negative 
element is a cast-h on vessel containing the fused salt. The current 
is from coke to cast-uon through the nitrate, and the electromotive 
force 2 to 3 volts. 

Berzelius’s final series stands thus 

Electro-negative. 

Ozy^. Boron. Mercury. Thorium. 

Sulphur. Carbon. Silver. Zirconium. 

Selenium. Antimony. Copper, Aluminium. 

Nitrogen. Tellurium. Bismuth. Didymium. 

Fluorine. Tantalum. Tin. Lanthanum. 

Chlorme, Titoixim. Lead. Yttnum. 

Bromine. Silicon. Cadmium. Gluomum, 

Iodine. Hydrogen. Cobalt. Magnesium 

Phosphorus. Gmd. Nickel. Calcium. 

Arsenic. Osmium, Iron. Strontium. 

Chromium. Indium. Zinc. Banum. 

Yanadmm. PlatiMm. Manganese, Lithium. 

Molybdenum. Rhodium. Uranium. Sodium. 

Tun^en. Palladium. Cenum, Potassium. 

Electro-positive. 

* “Vdiificabon expdiimentolo de la idcipioqne de U loi cle Faraday, sur la 
deposition dee electiolytes. 'Pons, 1867; Ann deChim rflxi 187 

• Alloys of tin and load, potassinm and sodinm, eodinm amalgam, gold araal 
gain, and fused cast-iron have all heen 8ho>7H to suffer chemicfll decomposition 
on the passage of the electric cmient C^ied, Gatv , i s 328} 

’ This 18 not always conclusive evidence, os the daoction of the cuiient for tlio 
elements sometimes vanes with the electrolyte employed, as Toll he 
seen by refsr^ng to the list of chenuco-olectnc series in Gore, Electro-^mtaV 
p. fffi. The boracic acid nonAs is peculiarly anomalous, 
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Eadicles as ^^ 8(4 anil SO 4 beliave as elements, and have each a 
definite position m the senes. 

Theory of Elcctiolysis. 

g Q. Any hypothesis which seeks to account for the phenomena of 
thesis of electiolysis has mainly to deal with the two points— ( 1 ) that the 
10 ns ajipear only at the clectiodns, and ( 2 ) that tlie electiicity at the 
same time is conducted between the electrodes Fiointhehehaviom 
of electrolytes in contact on the passage ot the current we conclude 
that if wo had a senes of cells consisting alternately of KUland 
NaCl, the lesult of electiolysis might be represented thus • — 

Before electrolysis, 

KCl,NaCl,KCl,NaCl, 

aftei it, 

-KNaCl,KCl,NaCl.CU. 

Now, we may suppose similai elfocts to occur if the cells weie 
all identical, and faither we may considei the collection of molecules 
in any electrolyte as such a seiica of cells lu contact, and aigue the 
electrolytic process to be a senes of decompositions and iccomhina- 
tions along a line of molecules lesulting finally in the decomposition 
of molecules at the electrodes alone. The decomposition ot any 
oxygen salt would bo siniilai, with the exception that the one ion 
is complex. Thun 

- Zn^.'zuSO^SOi + 

might represent the decom[iositioii of ziiic sulphate. This idea of 
alteinate decompositions and recomhinations was originally sug- 
gested by Grotthiiss in 1805, who, how'erer, attributed the sepaiatiou 
to attractions, due to the electrodes, varying inversely as the square 
of the distance. Faraday [Exp Eca . , 48 1 -5 03, se ries iv ) discusses the 
theory, and, while denying the attractions of the electrodes defends 
the idea of decomposition and rofoimatioii, chiefly against De la Rive 
and Riliaiilt and Cliompid, and coiisideis that the effect of thejiassago 
of the current is due to a change of tbe chemical nflimties of the 
components of the electrolyte, and he nouits out (1343 sqq , str. 
viii.) that the decomposition is probably pieceded by a polauzed 
state of the particles, as explaineil by him in his theory of electro- 
static induction This is confirmed by ex^iiments of Tribe [Proe. 
Soy. Soa., 1876-6), who inserted 198 small strips of silver in rows, 
pamllel to the line joining the electiodes in dilute CuSOj, and 
observed that copper was deposited on the ends facing the anode, 
while gas was given off from the other ends, by oompormg the 
amounts of the deposit he explored the eleotnc field, showing that 
it was roughly similar to the magnetic field due to a north and a 
sonth pole. 

Ilittorf’s Many investigators have suggested additions to Grotthnass 
Theory, hpothesis (see vViedemann, 1 . 421, a ), and in particular Hittorf 
(Pogg. Ann., Ixxxix.) has expanded it to explain the migration 
of the ions 111 salt solutions investigated by him. He supposes 
that the molecules are equal distances apart, and that the ions 
when separated travel ivith diffoicnt velocities to the points of 
recombination, and consequently those points are not tbe middle 
points between pairs of adjacent molecules. He thus considers that 

the cation travels rth of the distance between molecules whdo the 
n 

anion tiavels ^ jth of the distance 

If then we suppose the ions separated at tbe electrodes to he 
removed, we may imagine the positions of the paiticles in the 
medium of solution before and after electrolysis to be represented by 
u a' respectively, thus (where ft =4) 



the effect will be the same as if ( 1 ) the particle nearest the negative 
electrode were removed, and all the other particles in the Ime moved 

towards that electrode — th of the distance between the particles, or 
as if ( 2 ) the particle at the positive electrode were removed, and all 
the rest shifted - •I^th part of the distance between theparticles 
towards it. If we suppose the solvent separated by a porous wall 
into two portions, we shall have after electrolysis in the portion 
containing the cathode (on the first supposition) corresponding to 
deposition of one equivalent of hydrogen m the voltameter— 

( 1 ) a gain of one equivalent of cation deposited; 

( 2 ) a loss of one equivalent of salt since the decomposed mole- 

cules arc supposed taken from theie; 

(3) a gain of — equivalent of salt due to translation. 


Hence the w’holo increase in tho amount of the cation, free and 
combined, due to electiolysis is — equivalent. 

In the portion contaming the anode we shall have— (1 ) a gain of oua 
equivalent of anion set ftee, and ( 2 ) a loss of equivalent of electro- 
lyte due to the translation, and lieiico the whole incieaso in the 
anionniof amou fiee and combined round the anode is 
equivalent Tbe same results aie obtained if the second supposition 
be made Hence tho n here used is identical with the n used above in 
the account of tlie phenomena of migiatioii ot tlie ions D Almeida 
considered that the phenomena weie due to the fact that loiind tbe 
positive electiode an envelope of fiue acid was formed by electrolysis, 
and that this became a second electiolyte m contact with the salt 
solution. It IS also evident that by supposing the salt to lie electro- 
lysed in a hydrated state, t.e. combined with a number of molecules 
of watei which may travel with either tho anion or cation, an ex- 
planation of the phenomena may be ainved at (Burgoin, Bull, Soo 
Ckim [ 2 ] xrti 244) Hittoif explained the lemarkable cases of 
the iodides of zinc and cadmium by a somewhat similai assump- 
tion (w supja, p. 110 ). 

F. Kobltausch (Nacht v. d K. Ges d JVisi., Gottingen, 17 Mai Exten- 
1876, 4 Apiil 1877) has lecently pointed out a most leraaikable sion by 
relation between the migiatioii constants and the conductivities of Kolil- 
evtiemely dilute solutions containing I'kclrochemically equimlevt rauseb. 
amounts of haloid or oxygen salts. Thus if Zj he the conduc- 
tivities ot such solutions of two salts MR, MR' containing one 
component M the same in both, and it Mj be tho con espondiiig 
migration constants of the ion M, then Jxohlrauseh shows that the 

equation holds with remarkable accuracy foi many salts. 

The quantities Zi, are called the ‘'specific molecular conductivi- 
ties” of the solutions, and are defined by the equation ?=■-, where 
IS the specific conductivity of a veiy dilute solution at 18" C. 
referied to meicury, and u is the ratio of the number of giummes 
of salt per unit of volume of solution to its electiochemical equiva- 
lent in hydrogen units. The results are in accordance with the 
hypothesis that tho conductivity of an electrolyte is proportional to 
the sum of the oppositely directed velocities of the anion and 
cation; the velocity of any ion is supposed to depend on the 
friction of the surrounding fluid, and is accordingly constant for 
the same ion in different solutions if these aie extremely dilute. 

A table of relative velocities can be formed from tbe migiation 
constants of Hittorf, Wiedemann, and Weiske; a multiple of 
these velocities gives numbeis such that the sum of those corres- 
ponding to two ions gives a value for tbe molecular conductivity 
of a swution of the compound of tbe two ions agreeing very 
closely with the expeiimental deteiminations of Kohlransch and 
Grotnan. 

In Older to explain the coniluctiou of elech'icity during electrolysis 'Hypo- 
several hypotheses have been suggested, u hicli involve tho idea thesis of 
of continuity of electncity, even in the molecules. On this view conduc- 
the elementary atoms when recombining cairy ivith them a certain tiou, 
quantily of electricity, which, indeed, by Faraday's law, must be 
the same for every group of atoms constituting a chemical equiva- 
lent. Betiehus, for example, consideis that when two atoms, e g., 

H and Cl, unite to form HCl, electric distribution takes place 
similar to that of magnetism in a bar magnet, H being the posi- 
tive pole^ Cl the negative. The hypothetical positive pole is then 
attracted by the negative electrode, and the attraction is so meat at 
the electrode itself as to oveicome the chemical affinity of the H 
for Cl, and separation is the lesult, while the electricity of the 
electrode and of tbe H combine and aie neutralized. The liberated 
chlorine atom then behaves in tbe same way towards its next 
u^hboor. and so the curi’ent of electncity is set up, 

For an account of the allied theorie.s see Wiedemann, l.c., and see Hypo- 
also Clerk Maxwell s remarks upon the subject [Elte. Mag,, vol. i. thesis of 
§ 259 sqq.). These hypotheses neaily all involve the idea, more Clausius, 
or less defined, ofa statical molecule, i e., amoleculeatrestielatively 
to other molecules, and consisting of relatively fixed atoms; but 
while we regard heat as the energy of molecular motion, this notion 
of a molecuTe cannot be sustained, and acoordmgly the above hypo- 
thesis can serve, as Maxwell suggests, merely to give precision to our 
ideas. Clausius [Pogg. .!4?m.,ci. 388), however, las applied the kinetic 
hypothesis of the constitution of bodies to electrolysis, and from his 
iu^stions we can form some conception of the method of proceed- 
ing in electrolytic action. He supposes the molecules m me onii- 
nary state to be in a state of agitation, and tbe atoms composing 
the molecules to he also iu motion, sometimes separating, some- 
times reeombming with other separated atoms, so that decomposi- 
tion and recombmations are continually going on, but in no definite 
direction. The mean result is an apparent state of equihbriuni. 

Whet, however, an electromotive force acts upon the electrolyte, 

VIII. — 15 
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no iiiattci hoiv sin, ill it i=i, it tuusPH tlio atoms, mIicmi lilieuted as 
u-iiial, to ti'inlii) oiiiMlin'otimi, VI/ , iiloii"tlie lines ol toiec Heuec 
the cullciAion ol the nms ,it the i‘lcetiinle>, wlieietliey \m11 seiiaralc 
if the elei tioiiiuUie foue lie MilUeieiit to piewiit Iheui leaLliu" and 
ajjaiii leeoiiildniiiif, — m oLliei ivuiil',, bttliiiiciit to hear the ]iolaii/- 
utioii. This, thoheli in' no iiit.uis a couijjlete theory, is indeed 
apiihijihle to ultnn.ite atoms, mid !■> the only one which admits 
deLoiuiio^ition iui all eleetioinotn e lotees. Clausuis shows that the 
hnite ele, tioniotne hnre is iii‘cc&''.iiy to maiiitiwi the tons tu the 
li(t' ituk .It till, t li I tiode'3. 

b line theoi y, 'whn h we must men lion lM-c.iuseit.iccountsatoiice for 

comlnotimi, the niii'Mlmii of Iheioiis, and “electiie euJosuiose,” is 
that due 111 t^iiineke (/‘«</y ^lun ,c\ui , eiteiiileduiovliv ), who con 
snleis the mils of e.ali molecule tliaiffcd with iju.aiitities oi cleetii 
city e and t, then the force K tending to benai.ite the ions from each 
ilv do 

other = li'O, where B and B aie constants, and 

IS the eh etioniutive force per unit of length ot the electrolyte, and is 
conseiinently = - ^ , wheie i is the LUiicnt intensity, q the 
sPctiomal au.i of the electiulyte, and t its .sp'cific conductivity, so 
that K = and clectrulysis talcs "hen this 

is gie.iti,r than the force of cheniic.al alliiiitj . Tins is a weak point 
ot the theory, as a liiiitu eleeti emotive Imte would be required to 
produec any deeouiiiosition or polaiiAitioii 

The (oiees on the ions when se|iaiale(l, and hence their i esjiective 
velocities, will he pioiioitiuiial to e and *' This willai count foi the 
niigi.itiou of the ions, foi vvhieh t and «' are supposed unequal and 
of dilleieut si^'iH 111 ail cases except Znl mid Cdl, &c , tor which 

IS gioatei than unity , for these t and « may bo ot the same 
sign If, on the other hand, « be the amount of fiee electiielty ou 
a inidecule of the electiulyte (.supposed of high lesistauce) m contact 

with the glass, then - will repiesent the foice urging the fluid 
111 tlie iiositivo direction of the current, and peihaps producing 
eiidosnio>e, since e will be positive except for tuineiitme oil. So 
the motmu of paitieles may be sirmlaily explained by suiiposing » 
to be the climge ou them due to contact with the fluid; this is 
negative with paitieles m water, and positive for all particles except 
sulphiu ill tuipuiitme oil The lesults thus obtaiued will be found 
to agteo closely with the cxpeimieiits iiientioned above (p. Ill), 
and the quantitative lesults also agree, since the foico ou apaiticle 

equals V*’ and theiefoio vanes as the ounent density i, and 
niveisely ns the poiuliictivity L 

An application of electiolysis, vvliieh has alieady ])ioved to be of 
gnsit value in eheuiistiv, has been lutioduted of l.ite yeais by 
ttl.iilstune .smlTiilie la a paper lead before the Biitish^lssociatioa 
111 1872 (T/U/is uf Sutions, p. 75, see Proc, Jioy. Soc , vol xx. p. 
218) they showed tli.it altfiough zinc alone does not decompose 
distilled vviitei, yet it zinc foil be iinmeised in dilute solution of 
cupric SLilpliate, and be tlieieby coated witli metallic copper, winch 
is tlnown down us a black crystidlino powder, contaming traces of 
ziiie only if the time of immeision be very long [JtnimcU Uhem. Soc , 
1878, p. 452), and if the zinc copper couple thus piodnced be 
iiiimersed in distilled water at ordinary tenipeiaturo, about 4 cc. 
of il can be collected iier hour. The hydrogen is seen by the 
micioscope to collect upon the cojipei eiystais, wMlothe zinc is 
oxiilued, and forms a hydrate. The rate of ev^oliition of hydiogen 
varies with the teni]H>raluie ; the relation may he exhibited by a 
curve veiy similar to the curve of tension of water vapour. 
Gladstone and Tube have found this a powerful method of acting 
upon many organic bodies, particularly the halogen compounds 
of the alcohol ladicles. In all cases eitlier new reactions were set 
up, or the temperature at which reaction takes qilace was very much 
lowei than with oidinaiy zinc (see the .senes of papeis by Gladstone 
and Tribe in the Jour. Uhem. Soc., 1873-6), To the chemist the 
ZnCu couple aifoids an exceedingly convenient way of arrangiug 
electiolysis, since the whole may be contained m one vessel. For 
the copper in tlie arrangement, gold or platinum may with great 
advantage be substituted by immeising zinc foil in solutions of 
chloridt*.s. 

Tills easily explains the well-known custom of generating hydro- 
gen fium zinc and_ sulphuric acid, to which a httle CuSQ, is added; 
and the “local action" in hattei les, when currents pass fi em one part 
to the other of the same mass of metal and consequently energy is 
expended for which Jio external equivalent is ohtained, may be 
similarly refened to the diffeience of composition of the mettus in 
the two places. It should he remembeied that Davy suggested 
the preservation of the copper sheathing of .ships by attaching plates 
of Zn; the same ohject is now achieved hy using an alloy of the 
two metals. , 

TTie apph'cation of the principle of the conservation of energy to 
electrolysis has already produced valuable lesnlts , research, how- 


ever, in this diiectioii is rendered difficult on account of the great 
number of eiicumstaiices w Inch have to be taken into account, in 
computiiig the baUnco of eiietgy expended and woik doue , the 
chemical composition and phjsic.il st..te of the electiolyte, the 
molecnlai condition of the ions, and the secondary actions at the 
electiodesliaveaJf to be taken into account. For a notice of the 
piesent slate of this hianch ot the subject the leader is lefened to 
the aitiele ELtcnuciiv. (W. E. S.) 

ELECTRO-JiIETALLUriGY, a term introduced by the 
late Mr Alfred Since to include all processes in which elec- 
tricity IS applied to the working ot metals. It is far more 
appropriate than the Eiench equivalent galvanoplastie, or 
the German Gahunoplastik, since the metals are certainly 
not rendered plastic under galvanic action, though it is true 
that in electrotypy, which forms one branch of electro- 
metallurgy, the metal is deposited m moulds, and can thus 
be used to reproduce works of plastic art. 

It was observed as far back as the beginning of the 
present century that certain metals could be “ revived ” 
from solutions of their salts on the passage of a current of 
electricity. The germ of the art of electro-metallurgy may 
undoubtedly be traced to the early experiments of 
Wollaston, Cruickshank, Brugnatelli, and Davy , but it re- 
mained undeveloped until the late Professor Daniell devised 
that particular form of battery which bears his name, and 
which he described m the Fhilo&ophical Transactiom foi 
1836. A DanieU’s cell consists, m its usual form, of a 
copper vessel containing a saturated solution of blue vitriol 
or sulphate of copper, m which is placed a porous cylinder 
containing dilute sulphuric acid ; a rod of amalgamated 
zinc is immersed in the acid, and ou the two metals being 
connected by means of a conductor, electrical action is im- 
mediately set up. The zinc, which forms the positive or 
generating element, is dissolved, with formation of sulphate 
of zinc ; whilst the blue vitriol is leduced, and its ’copper 
deposited, m metallic form, upon the surface of the copper 
containing vessel, which forms the negative or conducting 
element of the combination. Any one using this form of 
battery can hardly fail to observe that the copper which is 
thus deposited takes the exact shape of the surface on which 
it is thrown down, and indeed presents a faithful counter- 
part of even the slightest scratch or indentation. Mr De la 
Rue incidentally called attention to this fact ni a paper 
published in the Philosophical Magazmc in 1836, but it 
does not appear that any practical application was at the 
time suggested by this observation. Indeed, the earliest 
notice of electro-metallurgy as an art came from abroad 
two or three years later. 

Sturgeon’s for March 1839 contained 

a letter fiom Mr Guggsworth, announcing that Professor 
Jacobi, of St Petersburg, had recently discovered a means 
of producing copies of engraved copper-plates by the agency 
of electricity. This was the first news of the new art which 
appeared in England, and it evidently referred to the 
paper which Jacobi communicated to the St Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences on October 5, 1838, and in which he 
explained his process. In the Athenmm of May 4, 1839, 
there was a short paragraph relating to Jacobi’s discovery, 
and public attention in this country was thus drawn to the 
subject. Only four days after the appearance of this 
paragraph, Mr Thomas Spencer, of Liverpool, gave notice 
to the local Polytechnic Society that he would read a paper 
on a similar discovery of his own. This paper was not read, 
however, until September 13 j and although the author 
wished to describe his process before the British Asso- 
ciation at Birmingham in August, it appears that his 
communication was never brought before the meeting. 
In Mr Spencer’s paper, which was eventually published by 
the Liverpool Polytechnic, he states that his attention was 
first directed to the subject by mere accident : he had used 
a copper coin, instead of a plain* piece of copper, in a 
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modification of Darnell’s cell, and on removing the deposited 
metal lie was struck with, the faithful copy of the coin 
which it presented, though of course the copy was in 
intaglio instead of lelief. Yet even this observation was 
allowed to remain unproductive until another accident 
called his attention to it afresh. Some varnish having 
been spilt upon the copper clement of a Danioll’s cell, it 
was found that no copper was thiown down upon the sur- 
face thus protected by a non-conducting medium ; hence it 
was obvious that the experimentalist had it in his power 
to direct the deposition of the metal as he pleased; and this 
led Mr Spencer to prosecute a series of experiments by 
which he was at length able to obtain exact copies of 
medals, engraved copper plates, and similar objects. It 
should be mentioned that between the date on which he 
announced his paper and the date on which it was actually 
read, Mr C. J. Jordan, a printer, described experiments 
which he had made in the preceding year very similar to 
those of Spencer. This announcement was made in a letter 
published in the London Mechanics’ Magazine for June 8, 
1839. It thus appears that three experimentalists were 
close upon the same track about the same time, but it is 
generally admitted that among these competitors Mr Spencer 
has the merit of having been the earliest to bring his 
process to perfection, and to demonstrate its practical 
value. 

Soon after the appearance of Mr Spencer’s paper, it 
became a fashionable amusement to copy coins, seals, and 
medals by the new process. These copies in metal are 
termed electrotypes. The apparatus employed in the early 
days of the art, and which may still be conveniently used 
for small electrotypes, is similar in principle to a single 
Daniell’s cell. It usually consists of a glazed earthenware 
jar containing a solution of sulphate ot copper, which is 
kept saturated by having crystals of the salt lodged on a 
perforated shelf, so that they dip just below the surface of 
the solution. A smaller porous cylinder, containing very 
dilute sulphuric acid, in which a rod of amalgamated zinc 
is placed, stands in the jar, and is therefore surrounded by 
the solution of sulphate of copper. The object to be copied 
is attached by a copper ware to the zinc, and is immersed 
in the cupric solution. It thus forms the negative element 
of a galvanic couple, and a current of electricity passes 
from the zme through the two liquids and the intervening 
porous partition to the object, and thence back to the zinc 
through the wire, thus completing the circuit. During this 
action, the zinc dissolves, and sulphate of zinc is formed; 
at the same time the copper solution is docomposed, and 
its copper deposited upon the metallic surface of the 
object to be coated, — the solution thus becoming weaker as 
it loses its copper, but having its strength renewed by con- 
sumption of fresh crystals of blue vitriol. To avoid the 
complete incrustation of the metal or other object, one 
side of it is coated with varnish or some other protective 
medium, so that the deposition of copper takes place only 
on such parts as are exposed. The deposit may be easily 
removed when sufficiently thick, and will be found to 
present an exact counterpart of the original, every raised 
line being represented by a corresponding depression. To 
obtain a facsimile of the original it is therefore necessary 
to treat this matrix in the same way that the original was 
treated, and this second deposit will of course present the 
natural relief. Another method consists in taking a mould 
of the original coin in fusible metal, and then depositing 
copper upon this die, so as to obtain at once a direct copy 
of the original. 

Considerable extension was given to the process by a 
discovery, apparently trivial, which was first announced by 
Mr Murray at a meeting of the Royal Institution in 
Januaiy 1840. He found that an electro-deposit of metal 
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could be formed upon almost any inateria.1 if its surface 
ivas rendered a conductor of electiicity by a thin coating of 
graphite or “ black-lead.” Instead, therefore, ot copying a 
coin in fusible metal, or indeed in any metallic medium, jt 
is simply necessary to take a cast in plastor-of-Paiis, wax, 
gutta-percha, or other convenient material, and then to coat 
the surface with finely-powdered black-lead, applied with a 
camel-hair pencil. Medals in high relief, with much 
undercutting, or ba.st3 and statuettes, may be copied m 
electrotype by first taking moulds in a mixture of glue and 
treacle, winch forms an elastic composition capable of 
stretclung sufficiently to permit of removal from the object, 
but afterwards legaimug its original shape. 

About the same tune that Muriay suggested the use of 
black-lead, Mr Mason made a great step in the ait by 
iutroduemg the use of a separate battery. Danicll’s cell, in 
consequence of its legular and constant action, is the 
favourite form of electric generator. The copper cylinder 
of this ariangement is connected with a jdate of copper 
placed in a trough containing a solution of sulphate of 
copper, to which a small quantity of free sulphuric acid is 
commonly added ; whilst the zinc rod of tbe cell is con- 
nected with the objects on which the copper is to be 
deposited, and winch are also suspended in the hath of 
cupric solution. The current enters the bath at the surface 
of the copper plate, which is the anode or positive pole of 
the combination, and passes through the solution to the 
suspended medals which constitute the cathode or negative 
pole. As fast as the copper is thrown down upon these 
objects, and the solution is therefore impoverished, a fresh 
supply is obtained by solution of the copper plate , this 
copper is consequently dissolved just as quickly as the 
electrotypes aro produced, and no supply of crystals is 
needed, as in the case of the Danioll cell. TJie great 
advantage of using asepaiate battery is that several objects 
may be coated at the same time, since it is only necessary 
to attach them to a metal rod in connection with tlm 
battery. Almost any form of galvanic arrangement may 
be employed by the metallurgist as a generator of 
electricity. But as the exciting liquid in a battery needs 
to be replenished from time to time, and os the zinc plates 
also w'ear out, its use is attended with more or less incon- 
venience in the workshop, and the electro-metallurgist has 
therefore turned his attention to other sources of electricity. 
Indeed, as far back as 1842, when- the art was bat in its 
infancy, a patent was taken out by Mr J. S. Woolwich fur 
the use of a magneto-electrical apparatus , and of late ycar.s 
powerful machines iu which electiicity is excited by means 
of magnetism have been introduced into electro-metalluigical 
establishments. When a bar of soft iron, surrounded by a 
coil of insulated copper wire, is rotated between the poles 
of a magnet, a current of electricity is induced in the coil 
at every magnetiiation and demagnetization of the coie. 
By means of a commutator, these alternating currents in 
opposite directions may be converted into a constant slreaui 
of electricity, available for the deposition of metals by 
electrolysis. The armatures are rotated by mechanical 
means, such as the use of a steam-engine, and hence the 
electricity is ultimately produced by conversion of 
mechanical work. 

In the machine constructed by Mr Wilde, which has 
been largely employed by electro-metallurgists, a small 
magneto-electric apparatus, with permanent magnet, is 
employed to excite the electromagnet of a much larger 
machine. The induced current of tlie second machine is 
stronger than that of the first in proportion as the electro- 
magnet is more powerful than the permanent magnet ; this 
second current may then be used to excite another electro- 
magnet, and hence by means oif this principle of accumula- 
tion, currents of great enqr^ may be obtained. The 
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armatures ia these machines are cuiitructed ou Siemens’s 
principle, and consist of long bars of :rou magnetized 
transversely, and having the wire wound lungitudinalljp 
JJuring the rotation of the armature, so much heat is 
de\ eloped that special means aro taken to prevent its 
acounuilation. In another form ot Wilde's machine, a 
vertical disk carrying a nuiiibcr of coils, each with its own 
core, is caused to rotate betweentwo rings of magnets, A 
powerful machine, with multiple armatiues of th^ kind, is 
used by IVIessrs Elkington at Birmingham, and is capable 
of depositing i]j cwt. of copper every 2L hours. 

Another recent modiilcation of tlie laagueto-eloctric 
machine used by elecfcro-nictallurgists is that invented by 
Ikl. Gramme, A ring of soft iion carrying a largo number 
of cods of insulated coiiper wire is caused to lotatc between 
the poles of a fixed horso-shoe magnet, and the cuirents 
induced in the coils aio collected hy two metallic disks, 
w’henco they may be diaw ii off for use m clcctio-deposilion. 
As the core is circular, the magnetumtum proceeds con- 
tinuously, and lienco the current is uniform ; but as both 
poles of the magnet aro used, twm opposite continuous 
currents are simultaneously produced. 

Thermo-el ectricity is another source of electromotive 
pow’er of which the practical woiker has availed himself. 
In 1813 a patent was taken out by ]\roses Poole for the 
use of a thermo-electric pile in place of a voltaic battery, 
but it is only within the last few- years that such a souice 
of electricity havS hoen introduced into the woikshop. The 
best-known foim of thermopile ia that devised by M. 
Clamond of Paris. One element ia formed of tinned 
sheet-iron, and the other of an alloy composed of two parts 
of zinc to one of autiraony. A large number of these pairs, 
insulated from each other, are arranged in circular piles 
around a cential cavity, iu which their junctions are heated 
by weans of a Bunsen buiner. The ease with w'hich such 
au apparatus can bo manipulated recommends this source 
of electricity to the electro metallurgist. 

Having procured a supply of electricity from one or 
other of these sources, the electio metallurgist applies it 
either to the deposition of a metal upon a matrix or to the 
coating of one metal by another Hence the art of electro- 
metallurgy divides itself into two branches, one being called 
eleciiolypy, and the other being generally known as electro- 
plat big, 111 an electrotype the reduced metal is separated 
from the mould on which it is deposited, and forma a dis- 
tinct work of art j whilst in electro plating the deposited 
metal forms an inseparable part of the plated object. 

It has already been explained how electrotypes are 
generally taken. One of the most important branches of 
this art ia that of producing copper duplicates of engravings 
on wood. A cast of the block ia first taken in wux or in 
gutta porcha, and w’hen cold the surface of this mould is 
brushed over with black lead ; by means of a wire, the 
black-leaded mould is suspended in a bath of sulphate of 
copper connected with a battery, and in the course of a 
few hours a sufficiently thick plate of copper is deposited. 
The copy, on removal from the mould, is strengthened by 
being backed with type-metal ; it is then planed smooth 
at the back, and mounted for use on a wooden block. This 
process is now carried out ou a large scale, since it is found j 
that a greater number of sharp impressions can be obtained | 
from the electro than from the wood. For rotary printing 
machines tlie electrotypes are curved. Set-up type is also 
sometimes copied thus instead of being stereotyped, the 
electro-deposited copper being harder than the stereo metal. 

Copper is sometimes thrown down as a thin coating upon 
plaster busts and statuettes, thus giving them the appearance 
of solid metal. In Paris, too, it is now common to give a 
thin coat of electro-deposited copper to exposed iron work, 
such as gas-lamps, railings, and fountains. The iron is 


Hist painted, then black-leaded, afterwards electro-coppered, 
and finally bronzed. Cast-iron cylinders used in calico- 
pnntiug are also coated with copper by a single-cell 
arrangement ; and it has been suggested to coat iron ships 
in a similar manner. Usually, hov^ever, the electro-plater 
has to cover the baser metals with either silver or gold. 

Mcciro-piating was introduced very soon after the dis- 
covery of the art of electro-metallurgy, the earliest in- 
vestigators being Messrs G. R. and H. Elkington, Mr 
Alexander Parkos, and Mr John Wright in this country, 
and M. de Paiolz m France. It was Mr Wright who first 
employed a solution of cyanide of silver in cyanide of 
potassium, and tins ia the solution still in common nse. 
It should be borne in mind that the cyanide of potassium 
13 a very dangerous poison, The objects to be silver-plated 
aro usually made of German silver, which is an alloy of 
copper, ziuc, and nickel. Before being placed in the 
depositing vat, the articles must he thoroughly cleansed. 
Grease is removed by a hot solution of caustic potash, and 
mechanical cleaning is commonly effected by means of a 
bundle of fine brass wires, known as a “ scratch-brush ,” 
the brush ia mounted on a lathe, so as to revolve rapidly, 
and is kept moist with stale beer. Articles of copper, 
brass, and German silver are usually prepared by being 
clipped in different kinds of “ pickle,” or baths of nitric and 
other acids. To insure perfect adhesion of the coating of 
silver, it is usual to deposit a thin film of quicksilver on the 
surface, an operation which is called “quicking.” The 
quicking liquid may be a solution of either nitrate or 
cyanide of mercury. After being quicked, the articles are 
rinsed with water, and then transferred to the silver-bath, 
where they remain until the deposit is sufficiently thick. 
The quantity of silver must depend upon the quality of the 
article : one ounce of silver per square foot forms an 
excellent coating, but some electro-plated household goods 
aro turned out so cheap that they must corry but the 
merest film of silver. The vats in which the electro-plating 
goes on were formerly made of wood, but are now usually 
of wrought iron. Plates of silver are suspended from a 
I rectangular frame connected with the positive pole, whilst 
tho articles to be plated are suspended by wires from a 
similar smaller frame communicating with the negative 
pole Large articles are suspended from wires, looped at 
tho end, and protected in tubes of glass or india-rubber, 
whilst small articles may be placed in wire cages or 
in perforated stoneware bowls. On removal from the 
depositing vat, the plated objects are usually dipped iu hot 
water, then scratch brushed with beer, again washed with 
hot water, and finally dried in hot sawdust. A bright 
silver surface, requiring no further treatment when removed, 
may be obtained by adding to the silver bath a very small 
proportion of bisulphide of carbon. 

Electro-gilding is effected in much the same way as 
electro^ilvering. It is found, however, that magneto- 
electricity cannot be employed with advantage. Various 
gilding solutions are in use, but preference is usually given 
to the double cyanide of gold and potassium, originally 
introduced by Messrs Elkington. The solution is generally 
used hot, its temperature ranging from 130“ Fahr. to the 
boiling point. If the object to be gilt is not of copper, it 
is usual to coat it with an electro-deposit of copper before 
submitting it to the gilding solution. The coating of gold 
is generally very thin, and only a few minutes’ exposure to 
the hot solution is necessary to effect its deposition. When 
the solution is fresh, a copper anode may be employed, 
its place being taken by a small gold electrode after the 
solution has been in work for some time. The presence of 
copper in the solution imparts a full reddish colour to tho 
electro-deposit of goldj and the tone of tlie metal may also 
be modified by the presence of salts of various other 
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metals, suck as those of silver. Sometimes only part 
of au object is to be gilt, such as the inside of a silver- 
plated cream-jug ; m this case the vessel would be filled 
with the gddiiig solution, in which the anode of the battery 
is immersed, Gold is sometimes deposited not as a coating 
upon other metals, but as an electrotype in gutta-percha or 
in plaster moulds; small objects of elaborate workmanship 
being thus produced in solid gold, without the woikman 
ship of the chaser and engraver 

Although copper, silver, and gold are the metals to wliicli 
the attention of the electro-metallurgist is usually restricted, 
it should be remembered that he is also able to obtain 
electro-deposits of a very large number of other metals. 
Many of these are not jiractically used, but one of them 
has of late years become of considerable importance. This 
is the metal niclcel In 1869 Dr Isaac Adams of Boston, 
United States, patented a process for depositing nickel from 
solutions of various double salts; but Dr Gore had many 
years previously employed similar salts in England, and 
had published the results of his experiments. The deposi- 
tion of nickel, especially from the sulphate of nickel and 
ammonium, is now carried out on a large scale both in 
England and in the United States. The metal is deposited 
as a very thin but excessively hard coating, and has the 
advantage of not readily tarnishing or corroding even in a 
moist atmosphere. Hence it has become common to eiectro- 
nickel iron and steel objects for use on board ship, as well 
as gun-barrels, sword-scabbards, harness furniture, gaa- 
burners, and various articles for household use. 

Iron, like nickel, may be deposited from its double 
salts, and excellent results have been obtained by Klein, 
of St Petersburg, with the double sulphate of iron and 
ammonium. Engraved copper-plates are much harder when 
faced with electro-deposited iron than when unprotected, 
aud they consequently yield a much larger number of im- 
pressions before losing their sharpness. Plates for printing 
bank-notes have been treated in this way, 

Not only can the electro-metallurgist deposit simple 
metals, such as those noticed above, but he is able likewise 
to deposit certain alloys, such as brass, bronze, and German 
silver. The processes by which this can be effected are 
not, however, very generally used. 

Among the minor applications of electro-metallurgy we 
may mention the process of electrotyping flowers, insects, 
and other delicate natural objects. These are first dipped 
for a moment in a warm solution of nitrate of silver in 
alcohol, and then exposed to a reducing liquid, such as a 
solution of phosphorus in bisulphide of carhon; au electro 
deposit may then be thrown down upon this metallized 
surface. Daguerreotypes are sometimes improved by coat- 
ing them with a very delicate film of electro-deposited gold. 
Again, in some of the modern photographic processes for 
printing, copper electrotypes are taken directly or indirectly 
from the bichromatized gelatine. Of late years, too, a 
method of refining crude copper by means of electro- 
metallurgy has been introduced, and is now successfully 
carried out on a large scale. Slabs of blister-copper are 
plunged into a solution of sulphate of copper, aud form the 
anodes of a battery ; the copper then dissolves, and is de- 
posited iu a condition of great purity at the opposite pole, 
most of the impurities sinking to the bottom of the 
depositing vat. The process should be restricted to copper 
which is free from any metals likely to be deposited along 
with the metal under purification. 

It lias been considered desirable not to include witbiii the limits 
of this article any of tlie numerous formnl© for preparing the solu- 
tions used by electro-metallurgists. For these, and for other details, 
see the treatises of G. Gore (1877), J. Napier (5tli ed,, 1876), A. 
Watt (5th ed., 1874), A, Smee (3rd ed , 1851), and G. Shaw (1844); 
C. V. Walker’s Electrotype Manipulation (1860) ; and H. Dirck’s 
History of Electro-metallurgy (1868). (F. W. E.*) 


ELECTROMETER. An electrometer, according to Sir Pefmi- 
Wm. Thomson, who is the greatest living authority on this tion of 
subject, and has done more than any one else to perfect 
this kind of physical apparatus, is “an instrument for 
measuring differences of electric potential between two con- 
ductors through the effects of electrostatic force.” A gal- 
vanometer, on the other hand, which might also be defined 
a.s an instrument for measuring differences of electric poten- 
tial, utilizes the electromagnetic forces due to the currents 
produced by differences of electric potential. An instru- 
ment designed merely to indicate, without measuring, differ- 
ences of electric potential is called au electroscope. It is 
obvious that eveiy electrometer may be used as an electro- 
scope, and it is also true that all electroscopes are electro- 
meters more or less ; but the name electrometer is reserved 
for such instruments as have a scale enabling us, either 
directly or by appropriate reduction, to refer differences of 
potential to some unit. 

The modern electrician is far more concerned with 
measurements of electric potential than with measurements 
of electric quantity ; and consequently all modern 
electrometric instruments are suited for direct measure- 
ments of the former kind. It is only indirectly that such 
instruments measure electric quantity. With the older 
electricians it was otherwise ; and some of the earliest 
electrometers were designed for the direct measurement of 
quantity. 

Sucli was tlie measuiing jar of Lane,^ represented in fig 1 (after Lane’s 
Riess). D IS a Leyden jar, fastened to a stand in such a way that jar. 
its outer ai mature can be 
insulated or connected to 
earth at will. The inner 
armature is in good metallic 
connection with the knob C. 

A horizontal metal piece A 
is mounted on a glass pillar, 
and carries another knob, 
which can be set at any 
required distance fiom 0 by 
means of a screw and gra- 
duation. The piece A is 
connected with the outer 
annatmo of the jar by a 
thin wire 15 contained in a 
glass tube. This last niece 
was added by Riess, ^ wliose 
arrangement of the apparatus 
ive liave been desciibing. 

One way of using the in- 
strument is as follows The 
balls are sot at a convenioiit 
distance apart, the stand is 
carefully msiilated, and the 
outer aimature of the jar 

connected with the batteiy Fig. 1.— Lanes Jar. 

of jars or other system to be 

charged, and the inner armature with the source of electricity, say 
the prime conductor of an electiic machine. The electricity accu- 
mulates on the inner armature till a certain difference of potential 
between C and A is reached, and then a certain quantity q of elec- 
tricity passes from C to A in the form of a spark, after which a 
quantity g remains distnbuted between the outer armatme and the 
accumulator which is being charged. This process is continued, 
and as each spark passes, a quantity q is added to the charge on the 
outer armature and accumulator. Hence if the capacity of the 
outer armature be negligible compared with that of the accumu- 
lator, the charge of the latter will be prqpoitional to the number 
of sparks between the balls. The measuring jar may also be used 
to measure the overflow of electricity from one armature of au 
accumulator when the other is connected with an electric machine. 

In this case the outer coating of the jar is connected with the earth, 
and 0 is connected with the armature of the accumulator. There is 
no occasion to discuss miuutely here the corrections necessaiy in the 
latter method of using the apparatus ; on these and kindred points 


I PUL Trans., 1769. 

= The object of the fine wire is to absorb the energy of the discharges, 
and prevent the disintegration of the metal of’ the balls which renders 
the action of the apparatus irregular (see Eiess, ReibungselectricitOt, 
§ 386). 
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consult the account giren Tiy Mnscnrt, TmiU d' Elcclricite Siatiquc, 
lorn. i. §§ 313-316, and IJicss, l.c. 

The torsion balanec of Coulomb is another instninient suited, for 
the direct measurement of electrical quantity. For its constiuctiou 
and use sec Itu; article Ei.KCTUicnT, p. IS. 

The di,scliarging electroscope of Gaiigaiu belongs to the present 
cliis.s of instruments. It consists (fig. 2) of an ordinary (ohl- 
fasluoned) gold-leaf electroscope, ivitli the addi- 
tion of a sniall knob 15, connected with the metal 
.sole of the instrument, and standing a little 
to one side of one of the leaves. Tlie. charge on 
any comliictor i.s measured by connecting it with 
the knob A through a sullicieiit lengtii of wet 
cotton to retiird the di.scliarge properly. AVlien 
n certain anioiintof electricity has reached the 
gold leaf, it is attracted to the knob 1» and is 
discharged; it then falls hack, is recharged, then 
discharged by contact witli B a .second time, and 
so on. It is loniid that the same quantity of 
electricity is discharged at each contact if the 
process be properly regulated , so that tlio whole Fia2.— Dischaig- 
eharge on the conductor is measured by the ing Electroscope” 
niunlier of oscillations of the gold leaf required 
to discharge it completely.* 

The rest of the instruments (save one) to bo described 
may be classified nncler the three heads given by Sir Wm. 
Thomson in his valuable report on electrometers,^ viz., (1) 
repulsion electrometers, (2) attracted disc electrometers, 
and (3) symmetrical electrometers. 

I, Rqulsmi Electrometers. —The clcctroscopic needle of Gilbert is 
the oldest specimen of a repulsion electroscope. The linen 
threads of Fi'iinkhn, anil the double iiendulum u.sed by Canton, 
Dll Fay, and others, which was an iinproveincnt thereon, are 
typical of another species of electroscope coming under the same 
genus. 

Cavallo’.s electroscope^ ffig. 3) embodies the double jiendnluni 
principle. It consists of 
two fine silver wires loaded 
with small pieces of cork 
or pith, and suspended 
inside a small glass cylin- 
der. Through the cap 
which closes the cylinder 
passes the stout wire from 
which the pendulums are 
suspended. This wire ends 
in a thimble-shaped dome 
A, which comes down very 
nearly to the cap ; the out- 
side of the cap and part of 
the wire are covered with 
sealing wax, and the object 
of the dome is to keep 
moisture from the stem, 

80 that the electroscope 
could be used in the open 

air even in rainy iveatner. o « . 

To add to the sensitive- Electroscope, 

ness of the instrument tivo strips of tinfoil are pasted on the glass 
at B and C opposite the pith halls. An electroscope similar to this 
was used by Saussure.^ Volta used a pair of straws instead of the 
pith ball pendulums. 

By far the most perfect fonn of electroscope on the double 
pendulum principle is the gold-leaf electroscope of Bennet,® Fig. 
4 represents a modern form of this instrument. The gold leaves 
are gummed on the two sides of a flat piece of metal carried by a 
stout stem, which passes through the top of a glass shade and ends 
in a flat disc. By means of this disc we may convert the inatru- 
meiit into Volta’s condensing eleeti’oscope (already deserihed, sea 
Electricity, p. 34). Inside the glass shade, and rising well over 
the leaves, stands a cylinder of rvire gauze, w'hicli ought to he in 
metallic connection with the earth, or with some conductor whose 
potential is taken as the standard of reference. The introduction 
of the wire cylinder is due to Faraday, aud is an essential improve- 
ment ; it i.s absolutely necessary, in fact, to convert the instrument 
into a trnstw'ovthy indicator of differences of potential. It serves the 
double purpose of protecting the leaves from external disturbing 
influences, and of ensuring that the instmm&nt always indicates the 
difference between the potential of the body connected with the 
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leaves and another definite potential. Thus, if we insulate the sole 
of the electroscope, and connect A with the leaves, and B lyitli the 
gauze, the divergence of the leaves correspoiuLs to the difference 



^ There is a correction for residue, see Mascart, t. i. § 317, &c. 

® Mfit. As$oe. Rep. 1867, or Reprint of Papm on EUctrostaties <mL 
§ 3 43. 5 17771 

■‘ Riess, §§ 49 and 50, « Phil. Tmns., 1787. 


between the potmitials of A aud B, and will alwaj's be same for 
file same potential difference.** Hence, if the divergence of the 
leaves were read off by inean.s of a properly constructed scale, the 
instrument might be used as a rough electrometer. The value of 



Fio. 4. —Bennet’s Electroscope, 


Fin. 5.— Honlej^'s 
Electrometer. 


the graduation would of course have to be determined by experi- 
ment. Peclet did, as a matter of feet, use the gold-leaf electroscope 
in this w'ay. 

The electrometer of Henley,^ .sometimes called Henley's quadrant Henley’s 
electrometer (fig. 5), may be taken as the type of single pendulum electro- 
clectroscopes. It consists essentially of a pendulum A hinged to meter, 
a vertical support C, which carries a vertical graduated semicircle 
B, by means of which the deviation of A from the vertical can be 
read otl. This form of electroscope is, or was, much used fot 
iiulicatiug the state of electrification of the prime conductors of 
electric machines. The stem is screwed into the conductor, and 
the divergence of the peudiilum indicates roughly tlie charge. 

The slue electrometer of August, represented in fig. 6, is a modi- Pondu- 
fication of the single pendulum electroscope, analogous in principle him sine 
to Pouillets sine compass. A is a -i-.t— 

pendulum suspended by two threads to 
secure motion in one plane ; B is a ball 
fixed to the case, and connected with 
a suitable electrode. Any charge is 
given to A ; B Ls charged with q units 
of electricity ; the case is turned 
through au angle (j> in a vertical plane 
until the distance betiveea A and B is 
the same as it w'as when both were 
neutral; then, if the charge on A be 
always the same, 

j cc sin ^ , 

This instrument is interesting on ac- 
count of the principle employ«d in its 
constraction ; hut wre are not aivare 
that it has ever been used in practice. 

Another class of instruments, in PW- 6— Sme Electrometer, 
which the -movable part is a horizontal arm turning about a vertical 
axis, may be looked upon as the descendants of Gilbert’s electro- 
scopic needle. The electrometer of Peltier and its modification 
into a sine electrometer (by Riess) are instruments of this class. 
Descriptions of both will be found in Mascart, §§ 291 and 292. 

Dellmann’s electvonieter (fig. 7) is constructed on a principle Dell- 
similar to that applied in the two instruments last named. D is 
needle, formed of light silver wire, suspended by a fine glass fibre 
from a torsion head A. Below the needle is a piece of sheet metal 
NE, divided half through by a notch in the middle, and then bent 
ip Opposite directions ion both sides of the notch, so that, when 
looked at end on, it appears like a Y. Underneath HE is a 



5 It -yras by no means safe to take this for certain in the old inslyu- 
meuts, owing to the electiification of the glass. 

’’ Phil, Trans., 1772. 
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{fraJiiatecI disc PL, tlirougli the centre of which passes a glass 
tube F supporting NE, so that it can be raised or depimed by a 
lever G. Inside F is a spring by means of which, the lever H, 
which serves as electrode, can be connected or disconnected at will 
with the raetal piece NE. The whole contained in a metal ea.se B, 
the lid of which is of glass, so that the position of the needle D on 
the graduation PL can be read off by means of the lens M. To 
use the instraineiit, the case is connected with the earth, the needle 
is brought nearly at right angles to KE, and NE is raised by 



means of G till the needle is in contact with it ; then the electrode 
K is brought into communication with NE, and the body whose 
charge or potential is to be measured is connected with K. The 
connection with K is then suppressed, and NE lowered; and the 
needle, now free, is repelled by NE. It, by means of the torsion 
head, we bring the needle along to a fixed position relative to NE, 
the electrical couple will be proportional to the square of the charge 
comiminicated to NE and D, Le,, to the square of the potential of 
the body connected with R, provided the capacity of the electro- 
meter be negligible compared with that of the body. Hence the 
potential is measured by the square root of the torsion on the fibre 
when the needle is in a given position. 

The form of Dellmann’s electrometer we have just described was 
that used by Kohlrausoh.-^ It has been simplified by its inventor, 
and applied in his important investigations on atmospheric elec- 
tricity. 

Coulomb’s balance might be used as an electrometer on the repul- 
sion principle. Special care would, however, be necessary to avoid 
or to allow for disturbances arising from the case of the instrument, 
which ought under any circumstances to be coated wholly bi par- 
tially with tinfoil on .the inside, according to Faraday's plan. Sir 
Wm. Thomson did, in fact, design an electrometer of this descrip- 
tion, and has given tables [Reprint of Papers, § 142) for reducing its 
indications. This type of electrometer has not come into general use. 

II. Attracted Disc L’/ecdroJiieters. —The first idea of this kind of 



Fiq. 8.-— Snow Harris's Disc Electrometer 


Snow instrument is due to Sir 'Wm. Snow. Harris. One of theipstra- 
Harris. inents in which he carried out the principle and the mode of using 

^ Popg. Ann., 1842 and 1852. 
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jt will be understood from fig. 8. C is an insulated disc, over 
which IS suspended another disc, hung from the arm of a balance, 
and connected with the earth. A weight w is put in a scale 
attached to the other arm of the balance. The insnlcTted disc is 
coimeeted with the internal armature B of a Leyden jnr, whose 
outer armature is in connection with the suspended clrsc’ Elec- 
tricity is conveyed to B, and the quantity y raeasiu-ed by .a small 
Lane s jar A, untU the electric attraction at C is just sufficient to 
turn the balance. Snow Harris found that wx q"-. This and other 
laws established by him agree with the mathematical theory as 
developed in the article Ei,kctp.icity.“ 

Great improvements have been effected in this kind of electro- 
meter by Sir Wm. Thomson-fl) by his invention of the “guard 
nng" or “guard plate;" (2) by using the torsion of a plntinum 
wire for the standard force ; (3) by devising proper means for 
attaining a definite standard piotential, and by protecting the vital 
parts of the electrometer from e.xtraneoiis disturbance ; and (4) by 
inhoducing sound kinematical principles into the construction of 
the movable parts. 

In order to lillustratc these points it will be well to describe the Tliom- 
portable electrometer (fig., 9), one of his simpler instruments, in son’s 

... , portable 

The principal electrical parts of this electrometer are sketched in electro- 
fig 10. HH is a plane disc of metal (called tbo “guard plate ") i^eter. 
kept at a constant po- 
tential by being fixed 
to the inner coating of 
a small Leyden jar MM 
(fig. 9), whicli _ fprius 
the case of the mstru- 
nient. At P a square 
hole is cut out of H H, 
and into this fits, as 
nearly as it can without 
danger of touching, a 
square piece of alumi- 
niuni foil as light as is 
consistent with proper 
stiffness. One side of 
this disc is bent down, 
and then runs out hori- 
xontally into a narrow 
stem ending in a stimip 
L— the whole being not 
unlike a spade. The 
sole of the stirrup con- 
sists of a fine hair, which 
moves up and down be- 
fore a vertical enamelled 
piece bestridden by the 
fork of the stirrup.' On 

the enamel ai-e two small dots very near each other. When the 
hair seen through a small convex lens appears straight, and bi- 
sects the distance between the dots, the stirrup is said to be in 
the sighted position. The alumi- 
nium spade is suspended on a hori- 
zontal platinum wire stretched by 
platinum springs at its two ends, 
and is carefullj' balanced with its 
centre of gravity in the line of 
suspension, so that the only force 
other than electric that can affect it 
is the torsion of the wiie, wMcli 
acts like the string la the toy called 
the “jumping frog," or like the hair 
rope in the catapultaof theandents. 

The spade is so arranged that F is 
as nearly as possible in the same 
plane with the guard plate when 
the hair is in the sighted position. 

It is the torsional couple e.xerted 
by the wire in this position that 
forms the standard force, The 

remaining important electrical part is the plane horizontal disc 6. 

It is essential to the action of the instrument that we should be 
able to move the disc G parallel to itself and to II H through 
measured distances. ITie mechanism by which this is accomplished 
is a remarkable instance of the application of geometrical principles 
to mechanism, and the reader will do well to read Thomson’s 
“Lesson to the instrument makers" on this subject in the 
of his papers, § 369. The glass stem which carries G is fixed into 
the lower end of a hollow brass cylinder ; in the upper end of the 
cylinder is fixed a nut .A.C, through which works a careful]^'- cut 
screw ending in a rounded point B of polished sfeeh The point B 
rests on a horizontal agate -^ate let into a foot which projects from 

* See also Reprint of Sir Win. Thomson’s Papers, § 158. 
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a strong vfiitical support fastened to the brass lid of thejarMM 
(fig. 9), and passe.s through a .slit in the hollow cyliinler. This 
vertical piece is fitted on one .side with two V notches, Into which 
the Irollow cylinder is pressed by a spring fastened to the lid and 
bearing half way betweinr the V.s, aiiil on the other side witli a rect- 
angular gronr e in wliieli slides tiie vertical part ot a hiiee-piecc D, 
in rigid eonneelion with tlie hollow cylinder. D prevents the 
cylinder from turning round, but allows it to more vertically ; it 
also carries a lidncial mark running opposite a gradu.ation on one 
edge ot the groove, by means of which wliole turns of the screw are 
read oil, fractioms being e.stim.ated by means of a drum hc.-id. The 
nut AC is arranged in two parts, witli a spring betvvecn them, to 
prevent “lost time” and secure steadiness (for details, see piaper 
cited above.) _ ... 

The di.se G is connected by a spiral of line platinum wire with 
the main electrode S, which is insulated from the lid of the box by 
a glass stem. The arrange- 
ment of this electrode is 
wortliy of notice, and will ho 
understood from lig. 11. The 
dome T is called the um- 
brcdla ; its use is obvious. A 
Giniilar, only less perfect, 
device w.as noticed in Ca- 
vallo'a elcctro.scope. The vital 
p.'ii'ts of the iiistnimeut are 
all inside the coated jar, and 
therefore removed from dis- 
turbing inlliiences ; only it 
i.s neees.saiyto remove some of 
the tinfoil oppo.site the hair 
in order to see it. Tho effect 
of thi.s is counteracted by 
means of a screen of fine 
wire. 

The use and the theory of 
the instrument are very 
simple. The body whose 
potential is to be measured 
1.S connected with the um- 
brella, which vs raised in 
order to insulate the main electrode from the case, the last being 
supposed to bo in connection with the earth. Let v be the poten- 
tial of the inner coating of tlie j.ar, the disc, and guard plate, V 
that of the body and G,'and d the distance between G and H when 
the hair i.s in the sighted position. Then, since F may be regarded 
as forming part of an infinite plate,’ if its surface be S its potential 
energy will be |S(;(y -V) (see Electricity, p. 34), i.c., 

S{v-\y 



lienee the attraction / on F will be given by 

v, Stn-\T- 
^ ' ' 


{l)-‘ 


Here /is a constant, depending on the torsion of the suspending 
wire of the aluminium balance ; hence, standing for 8ir/-pS, i.e., 
A being a constant depending on the construction of the instrument, 
we have 

v-V-^Ad (2). 

If we now depress the umbrella, so as to bring G to the potential 
of the earth, and work the screw till the hair is again in the sighted 
portion, we have, d' being the new reading of the screw, 

v=Ad' (3). 

Hence, from (2) and (3), 

V=A{<?'-d) (4). 

ITe thus get \ in terms of A and the diffeveacs of two screw read- 
ings, so that uncertainties of zero reading are eliminated. The 
value of A must be got by comparison with a standard instrument, 
if absolute determinations he required. 

Absolute Thomson s absolute electrometer (fig. 12) is an adaptation of the 
electro- attracted disc principle for a bsolute determinations we gi ve merely 
meter, f’-’’ indication of its different parts, referring to Thomson s paper (l.c.) 
for details, B is an attracting disc, which can be moved parallel to 
itself by a screiv of known step (/j in. or thereby). A is a guard 
plate, in the centre of which is a circular balance-disc of aluminium 
suspended on three springs, and connected by a spiral of light 
platinum wire with A, The disc can be raised or depressed into 
definite positions by means of a screw (the kinematical arrange- 
ments in connection with these screws are similar to that in the 
portable electrometer). A hair on the disc, an object lens h, a 
fiducial mark, and an eye lens 2 enable the observer to tell when 


^ Those who desire to know the degree of approximation here 
Bbould consult Maxwell, Mectriciiy and Magnetism, vol i. § 217. 


this disc is in such a position that its lower surface is plane with 
lower surface of A, y y are the halve.s of a box which screens tho 
disc from electric disturbances. An idiostatic guage (consisting of 
an aluminium lever with guard plate, hair, and lens, as in the 
portable electrometer), placed over a plate F in connection with the 
guard plate, enables the observer to tell when the guard plate and 
the inside coating of the instrument (which fonns a Leyden jar as 
in the portable instrument) are at a certain definite potential. 
And finally, a small instrument .called the “replenisher ” enables 



him to raise or lower the potential of A till this definite potential is 
reached. 

A short description of the replenisher will be in place here. It Replen- 
is represented pretty clearly at E (fig. 12). Two metal shields, islier. 
in the form of cylindrical segments, are insulated from each other 
by a piece of ebonite ; the left hand one is in connection with tlie 
guard plate, the right hand one with the case of the instrument 
(and therefore with the outer coating of the jar). A vertical’shaft, 
which can be spun round by means of a milled head, carries two 
metal flies on the ends of a horizontal arm of vmlcanite. Two small 
platinum springs (the front one is seen at e) are arranged so as to 
touch the files simultaneously in a certain position just clear of the 
shields. Let us suppose the left shield along with A to he posi- 
tively electrified, and the flies to be in contact with the springs ; c 
being close to the left shield, the front fly will be electrified - and 
the hack fiy -t-. Suppose the shaft to revolve against the hands of 
a watch lying face up on the cover of the electrometer. The front 
fly carries off its - charge, and, when near the middle of the right 
shield, comes in contact with a spring connected with the shield. 

Being thus practically inside a hollow conductor, it gives up its 
- charge to the shield. At the same time the back fly gives up its 
/ charge to the left shield. The result of one revolution therefore 
is to increase the -f- and - charges on the respective shields, or, in 
other words, to increase the difference of . potential between them. 

By giving the machine a sufficient number of turns, the potential 
of A may be raised as much as we please ; and, by spinning in the 
opposite direction, the potential can be lowered ; so that, once A is 
charged, it is easy to adjust its potential till the hair of the gauge 
is in the sighted position. 

To work the instrument, the electrode n of the lower plate B is 
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connected witli the guard plate to avoid all electrical forces on the 
hahuice ; the hair of the balance is brought to the sighted position, 



Fig. 13.— Dry Pile Electroscope. 

and the upper screw reading tahen ; then a weight of lo grammes 
is distributed symmetrically on the di.se, the balance brought up 
again by working the screw, and the reading again taken. We 


thus ascertain how far the weiglit of m grammes depresses the 
balance. Tlie weight is now removed, and the balance left at a 
distance above A equal to that just found. 

A is now cliai’ged, and its potential 
adjusted till the hair of the gauge in- 
dicates that the .standard potential v is 
reached. Let it now he required to 
measure the dili'erence between thciioten- 
tials V and Y of two conductors. Coii’ 
nect first one nnd then the other with n, 
and work the lower screw till the hair 
of the balance is sighted in each case, and 
let the screw readings reduced to centi- 
metres he d nnd d'. Then, since the 
force on the disc in each case is gic, where g is the acceleration 
produced by gravity in a falling body in centimetres per second, we 

y-Y^{d’~d}^^^ .... ( 5 ), 

wdierc S denotes the area of the balance disc, or rather the mean of 
the areas of the disc and the hole in which it works. AVe thus get 
the value of V- V' in absolute electrostatic C. G. S. units. 

III. Syminelrical Electrometers . — Two instruments fall to be Dry pile 
described under this head, — the dry pile electroscope, and Thomson’s electro- 
quadrant electrometer. The idea common to the.qe iiistrnnients .scope, 
is to measure difi'ereuces of potential by means of the motions of 
an electrified body in a symmetrical field of force. In the dry pile 
electi'oscope, a single gold leaf is hung tip in the field of force, 
hetiveen the opposite jioles of two dry piles, or, in later forms of 
the instrument, of the same dry pile. The original inventor of 
this apparatus was Behrens, but it often hears the name of Bohnen- 
berger, who slightly modified its form. Fecliner introduced the 
important improvement of using only one pile, which he removed 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the suspended leaf. The 
poles of the pile are connected with two discs of metal, between 
which the leaf hangs. Tliis aiTangement makes it easier to secure 
perfect symmetry in the electric field, and allows us to vary the 
sensitiveness of tho instrument by placing the metal plates at 
dilfercnt distances from the leaf. In order to make the attainment 



Fig. 14. 



Fra. 15.— -Elevation and Section of Thomson’s Quadrant Electrometer. 

of perfect symmetry still more easy and certain Biesai added a HankeP still further improved the dry pile electroscope by giving 
metal rod to the apparatus, which can he made to touch the a micrometinc movement to the plates, by substituting a galvanie 
two metal caps of the dry qrile simultaneously, and then be re- battery with a large number of cells for the uncertain a, nd varying 
moved, leaving the pile .symmetrically electrified. This form of the dry pile, and hy using a microscope with, a divided scale to measure 
electroscope, with the various improvements, is represented in the motions of tire gold leaf. AVith these improvementsit became an 
fig- 13- of grant delicacy and oonsideiable range. Some of the 

SMascarfc,§ 272, ori’ogy. 1858. 
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espcTiracnts in wliicli Ilanljel usBd it are alUided to in the article 
EliECrUICITY. 

Quadrant Ii» the ([Uiulratit electrometer of Sir "Win. Thomson, which is the 
electro- niost delicate electrometric instrument hitliurto invented, the 
meter. moving body is a horizontal ilat iieeillc of aluiiiiiiiiim foil, surroiinded 
by a ti.xi.tl ihlt cylindrical box (lig. U), wliicli isdirided into four iii- 
sukted <|iiadiaiits A, 11, C, D. 'J’iiu opposite piiir.s A, D and B, 0 are 
connected by thin [datiuum wirccs. The two bodies whose potentials 
are to be coinpareil ani connected wdth the two paim of quadrants. 
If A and 11 bo their potentials, and C tlie potential of the needle, 
it may be shown (see iMaxwell, Electricity and Magnetism-, § 219) 
tliat tiio couple tending to turn the needle from A to B is 

a(A-Bj{C-i(A + B)} (6), 

•where « is a constant depending ou tlie dimensions of the iiistra- 
ment. If U be very great compared with i(A + B), as it usually is, 
tlien the conplo is 

aC(A-B) (7) 

simply ; in otlier words, the couple varies as the dilFereiice between 
tlie potentials of the quadrants. Some idea of the general ilistribu- 
tion of the parts of the actual instrument may be giitherad from 
lig. 15, which gives an elevation and a section of tlie instrument. 
The case forms a Leyden jar as usual in Thomson’s electrometers ; 
the internal coating in this Instance is formed by a quantity of 
concentrated .sulplnirio acid, which also keep the inside of the 
instrument dry. Tlie quadrants are suspended by glass pillars 
from the lid of the jar, and one of these pillare k supported on 
a sliding piece, arranged on strict Idnematical principles, _ so as to 
Iks movable in a horizontal direction by nie.aus of a micrometer 
screw Y. This motion is used to adjust the position of the needle, 
when oliarged, so that its axis may fall exactly between the quad- 
rants A, C, and B, D. A glass stem C, rising from the lid of the 
jar into a siipcirstnicturo called the “lantern,” supports a metal 
piece Zj to whicli is fastened a metal framework fitted with supports 
and adljiistmonts for the bifilar suspension of the needle. _ A fine 
platinum wire drops from the needle into the sulphuric acid, thus 
connecting the needle with the inside coating of the jar. This 
tail wire is also famished with a vane, which works in the acid and 
damps the oscillations of the needle. A stout aluminium wire rises 
from the needle, carries a light concave mirror T, and ends in a cross 
piece to which are attached the suspension fibres. The aluininium 
stem and the platinum tail wire are defended from electrical disturb- 
ances by a guard tube, which is in metallic connection with the 
piece Z, ami also, by means of a platinum wire, with tlie acid ; it 
is through tills, by means of the “temporary electrode ” P, that the 
inside of the jar is charged. The two principal electrodes are P 
and M. Connected with Z is a metal disc S, attracting the alu- 
minium balance of a gauge like that of the absolute electrometer. 
This gauge is well seen in the bird’s-eye view given in fig. 16. A 



Pifl. 16.— Thomson’s Quadrant Electrometer— Biid’s-eye view. 

replenisher, like that in the absolute electrometer, is fitted to the lid 
of the jar, and by means of it the potential of the needle can be 
admsted till the hair of the guage is in the sighted position. 

The deflections of the instrument are read off by means of an image 
formed by the mirror T on a scale at the distance of a metre or sro, 
the object being a wire which is stretched below the scale in a slit 
illuminated by a lamp. Within certain limits the deflections are 
proportional to the deflecting couple, i.e., to the difference between 
the pptentids of the quadrants A, D and B, 0 ; hut where this is 
not so, the instrument can easily be OTaduated experimentally. 

For many purpoffis, especially in.theleoture room, an instrument 



so complicated as the above is unnecessary and xmdesirable. A 
siinjilcr form (fig. 17) of quadrant electrometer is now manufactured 
by Elliot Brothel'S, and aiiswere most ordinary pmrpost-s very well. 

Capilliirif Electrometers. — Elec- “ 

ti'omcters have recently been coii- 
structal by taking advantage of 
tlie fact tliat the surface tension 
of mercury is greatly aflected by 
the hydrogen deposited on it 
when it is the negative electrode 
in contact with dilute sulphuric 
acid (sec ELEcrnoLYsis, p. 109). 

A quantity of mercury is placed 
in the bottom of a test tube, and 
communicates with a platiimiu 
electrode let in through the bottom 
of the tube ; on the mercury is 
poured dilute sulphuric acid, and 
into this dips a tiibe drawn out : 
into a capillary ending. This ( 
tube contains mercury down to a 

certain mark on the capillary part, „ , „ _ , , , . 

the remainder being occupied 

with acid which is continuous with tjiat in the test tube. So long 
as the mercury in the test tube is simply in metallic connection 
with that in the upper tube, the position of the mercury in the 
capillary part is stationary ; but if an electromotive force be intro- 
duced into the external circuit, acting towards the test tube, then 
hydrogen is deposited on the small mercury surface, its surface 
tension inci'eases, and the pressure in the tube must be considerably 
increased to maintain the mercury at the mark. This increase of 
pressure is proportional to the electromotive force within certain 
limits, hence we can use this arrangement as an electrometer. 

Eleetrometnc Several examples of electrometric 

measurement will be foimd in the article Eleoteicity (pp. 18, 37, 
38, 42, 46, &c.). Wo recommend in this connection the study of 
the sections on atmospheric electricity in Sir Wm. Thomson’s Be- 
print of Papers on Electricity and Magnetism, and sections 220 
and 229 in Clerk Maxwell’s Electricity and Magnetisni. W? have 
been drawing throughout on Thomson’s Beport on Electrometers 
and Electrometric Measurements, but it will not be amiss to draw 
attention to it once more. (G. CH. ) 

ELEML The resin thus termed in modern pharmacy 
is obtained by incising the trank of a species of Canarium 
found in the Philippine Islands. It is a soft, more or less 
translucent, adhesive substance, of granular consistency and 
fennel-like smell, and colourless when pure, but sometimes 
grey or blackish from the presence of carbonaceous and 
other impurities. ^Vhen exposed to the air it becomes 
yellowish in tint, and harder. It consists mainly of essen- 
tial oil, and of an amorphous and a crystalline resin, the 
former easily soluble in cold, and the latter only in hot 
alcohol Elemi is used chiefly in the manufacture of spirit 
and turpentine varnishes, wHcb it enables, to diy without 
cracking. As a constituent of a stimulating ointment, it 
has formd a place in British pharmacopoeias. In the 
Philippines it is epiployed for caulking ships, and is 
kneaded with rice-husks fof torches (see Jagor, Heisen in 
den PJeUippinen, p. 79, Berlin, 1873). The word elemi, 
like the older term apimi, appears to have been derived 
froin mlmmm (Greek, haipov), the name of a styptic 
medicine said by Pliny to contaiii tears exuded by the 
olive-tree of Arabia. This tree, according to Fluckiger 
and Bhnbury, is probably to be ideR tifled with the Boswellia 
Freream of Birdwopd, which flonrishes in the neighbour- 
hood of Bunder Maray^h, west of Cape Gardafui (see 
S. B. Miles, JeywTTL R, &eog_. ijoc., xlii. p. 64). Mexican or 
Vera Cruz elemi, formerly imported into England, is afforded 
by the species Amyris demifera, Eoyle j Mauritius elemi 
by another tree, Cohphania Mauritiam, D.C.; and 
Brazilian elgmi^ by several species of Idea. For a paper 
“ On the Chemistry of Elemi,” see Fliickiger, Year-Book of 
PAffmacy, 1874, p. 496! 

ELEPHANT (Mej)kan,iidcB)j a family of pachydermatous 
mammals helouging to the order Proboscide^ containing 
only a single existing genus and two species-^the sole si^r, 
viving representatives of the entire order. The elephants 
massiveness of body, constituting 
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them tlie largest of living terrestrial mattimals, by pecnluii- 
ties m their dentition, and by the possession ot a lengthened 
jiroboscis or trunk. The latter organ is a huge piolonga- 
tion of the nose and upper lip, measuring usually from G to 
8 feet in length, and almost wholly composed of a mass of 
muscles, numbering, according to Cuvier, nearly 40,000, 
and curiously interlaced, so as to produce the greatest 
diversity of motion. Its extremity contains the two open- 
ings of the nostrils by which the elephant breathes when 
swimming, as it sometimes does, with only tlio tip of its 
trunk above the surface, and through which it can fill the 
channels of its trunk with water, the flexibility of that organ 
enabling it to pour the liquid into its mouth or to squirt it 
over the surface of its body, l^y a peculiar valvular 
arrangement the water is prevented from penetrating into 
the bony nostrils. The extremity of the trunk is produced 
on the upper surface into a fiiigcr-like process, and ends 
beneath in a thick tubercle which acts the part of thumb to 
the prolongation above, while the whole is exquisitely en- 
dowed with the sense of touch, and so forms an organ of 
prehension comparable in many respects to the human hand. 
With it the elephant collects its food and drink, discovers 
the snares that are often set in its path, strikes its antago- 
nist to the ground, and gives vent to its rage in a dirill 
trumpet-like sound, hence the French name of irompe for 
the proboscis, corrupted in our language into trunh With- 
out it the animal is helpless, being unable even to feed 
itself j and, as it conscious of the vital importance of this 
organ, the elephant is exceedingly cautious in using it, pre- 
ferring when in combat with the tiger to fight with its 
trunk carried aloft, out of reach of its antagonist’s claws. 
When the trunk is injured the elephant becomes furious 
with rage and pain, and can no longer be controlled by its 
rider. 

The teeth of the elephant consist of two incisors, or tusks, 
as they are called, in the upper jaw, and six molars on each 
side of either jaw. The permanent tusks are preceded by 
small milk teeth, which, however, give place to their 
successors before the end of the second year. The tusks, 
proceeding from a permanent pulp, continue to grow during 
the elephant’s lifetime, and sometimes attain enormous size, 
examples having been known to weigh from 150 to upwards 
of 200 ib each. They consist almost entirely of ivory — 
remarkably fine and elastic form of dentine — and are hollow 
for a considerable part of their length. They are also 
deeply imbedded in the skull; thus a tusk, about 8 feet long 
and 22 inches in girth, was found by Sir Samuel Baker 
to be imbedded to a depth of 31 inches. The tusks are 
invariably best developed in the male sex, and are regarded 
by Darwin as sexual weapons. Their almost vortical posi- 
tion, however, and the inability of the elephant to raise its 
head above the shoulder, render their use as ofifensive 
weapons somewhat difficult ; nevertheless they are certainly 
employed as such in fighting with the tiger, the mode of 
using them depending, says Darwin, “on their direction 
and curvature” — thus the elephant has been known to toss I 
a tiger to a distance of 30 feet with its tusks, when these 
were turned upward and outward, while it seeks to pin its 
foe to the ground when these organs have the usual down- 
ward direction. The tusks are largest in the African 
species, which feeds principally on the foliage and the 
succulent roots of trees, and in this species they are often 
used as levers in uprooting mimosa trees, whose crown of 
foliage is beyond the reach of the upturned trunk. In 
Ceylon, on the other hand, where the elephant lives chiefly 
on grass and herbage, tusks are generally absent in both 
sexes. The bullets occasionally found imbedded in the 
solid ivory have evidently been shot into the upper part of 
the tusk, and, getting lodged in the pulp cavity, have been 
carried down by the growth of successive layers of ivory 
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luto the solid part of the tooth. Tho molar teeth consist 
of a sciies of tiansveise plates, composed of dentine, and 
coated with a layer of enamel, the whole bound together by 
tho substance known as crusta peirom^ or cement. Each 
of these matenals, i)os&essiug a diffeicnt degree of hardness, 
weais away at a different rate from the others, and the 
uneven surface necessary for the proper trituration of the 
food is thus produced. Although the elephant may be said 
to have altogether six molars on each side of either jaw, at 
no time can more than one and a portion of a second be 
seen. These molars are not deciduous in the ordinary 
sense, hut they grow from behind forward, and as the 
anterior part of the front molar gets worn away by degrees, 
its successor is gradually cutting its way through the gum, 
from which, however, it does not wholly emerge until the 
tooth in front has almost disappeared. This progression 
of the molar teeth continues throughout the greater part 
of the elephant’s life, so that it may be said to be 
always teething. Six of such molars, each composed of a 
greater number of plates than its predecessor, aie said to 
suffice it for life. The massiveness of the skull, and its 
height m front, to which the elephant owes something of 
its sagacious aspect, is due not to the great size of the 
brain — ^which is relatively small — but to the enormous 
development of the bones of the crauium, rendeied necessary 
in order to give attachment to the powerful muscles of the 
head and trunk. The presence of large air cells, however, 
ill the cranial bones, renders the skull light in proportion 
to its enormous bulk. • The eyes in the elephant are small, 
and its range of vision, owing to the shortness and slight 
flexibihty of its neck, is somewhat circumscribed; this, 
however, is of secondary importance to an. animal living 
generally in dense forests, where the prospect is necessarily 
limited, and in the elephant is compensated for by exceeding 
keenness in the senses of hearing and smell. Its stomach 
resembles that of the camel in having a chamber which can 
be cut off from the proper digestive cqvity for the storing 
of water; this is capable of holding 10 gallons. The con- 
tents of this chamber it is able to convey into its trunk, 
should It wish to indulge its body in the luxury of a shower 
bath. The elephant is an unwieldy creature, weighing fully 
3 tons, and supported on colossal limbs, which from their 
straightness and apparent want of flexibility — an effect pro- 
duced by the greater nearness of the knee and elbow to the 
ground than in most animals — were for centuries supposed 
either to be jointless, or to have such joints as could not be 
used. Such evidently was Shakespeare’s belief when he 
wrote — 

“The elephant hath joints, hut not for courtesy ; 

Hi 3 legs are for necessity, not flexure." 

This delusion was further supported by the fact that the 
elephant often sleeps standing, its huge body leaning 
against a tree or rock. In lying down it does not place 
the hind legs beneath it, as is generally the case, but 
extends them backwards after the manner of a person 
kneeling. By this method the elephant can raise its huge 
weight with little perceptible effort. The feet are furnished 
with five toes, completely enveloped in a tegumentary 
cushion, and with four or five nails on each of the front 
feet, and three or four on the hind ones, according to the 
species. The akin of the elephant is thick and soft, and 
of a dark brown colour. With the exception of a few hairs 
on certain parts of its body, it is naked, although individuala 
found in the elevated districts of Northern India are said 
to be more hairy than those inhabiting warmer regions, 
wMe the young everywhere, according to T^ament, are at 
first covered with a woolly fleece, especially about the head 
and shoulders, appjroxjrqatiug in Qiis respect to the 
mammoth which aljearctic re^on during 

Pleistocene tiiqqs. FfPin Wii Damn regards it aa 
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pro'bable tliat existing elepliants have lost their hairy 
covering through ex^josure to tropical heat. The elephant 
continues to grow for upwards of 30 years, and to live for 
more than 100, there being well-authenticated cases of 
elephants that lived over 130 j’care in captivity. The 
female is capal)le of breeding after 15 years, and produces 
a single young one, rarely two, at a birth, the period of 
gestation extending over nearly 21 months. The young 
elephant sucks with its month, and not, as was formerly 
supiio.sed, with its trunk. 

Elephants aro polygamous, a.ssociating together in con- 
siderable herds, under the guidance of a single leader, Avhom 
they implicitly fallow, and whose safety, when menaced, 
they are eager to secure. Tliese herds often do great 
damage to rice and other grain fields in cultivated districts, 
trampling under foot what they cannot eat. A slight fence 
is, however, generally sufficient to prevent their inroads, the 
elephant regarding all such structnres with the greatest 
suspicion, connecting them probably, in some way, with 
snares and pitfalls. At times this usually inoffensive 
animal is subject to (its of temporary fury, and an elephant 
in “must,” as this frenzied condition is termed, is regarded 
as the most dangerous of animals. When an elephant, from 
whatever cause, leaves the herd to which it belongs, it is 
not allowed to join the ranks of another, but ever after leads 
a solitary life. Those individuals are known as “ rogues;” 
being soured in temper by exclusion from the society of 
their kind, they become exceedingly ferocious, attacking 
without provocation whatever crosses their path. 



Fig. 1. — African Elepliiint [Elephas africcmis). 

(From specimen in Zoological G.-irdens, London.) 

There are Evo existing species of elephants — the African 
and the Asiatic. The African Elephant {Mephas af ncamis) 
differs in so many important particulars from the Asiatic 
form as to have been placed by many naturalists, and ap- 
parently with sufficient reason, in a separate genus — 
Loxodon. The enamel on the crown of its molar teeth is 
(arranged across the surface in lozenge-shaped figures, 
instead of the nearly parallel transverse ridges of the other 
species. Its ears are eiioriuously large, completely cover- 
ing the shoulder when thrown back; they have been known 
to measure 3-J feet in length and 2^ feet in width. Its 
forehead also is convex, and its back concave, while in the 
other the forehead is almost flat, and the hack convex. 
The African elephant ranges over the whole of Africa south 
of the Sahara, with the exception of the Cape, where it 
formerly abounded, but from which it has been driven by 
man. In height it somewhat exceeds the Asiatic species, 
although never standing more than 11 feet high at the 
shoulders. Its tusks are also heavier, and occur in both 
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sexes, although in the female they are comparatively small, 
a male tusk usually weighing about 50 lb, while that of the 
female rarely exceeds 10 lb, “ The tusks of (be African 
elephant,” says Baker, “ are seldom alike. As a man uses 
his right hand in preference to his left, so the elephant 
works with a particular tusk which is termed by the traders 
el-hadrun (the servant) ; this is naturally more worn than 
the other, and is usually about 10 Ib lighter.” They roam 
among the long grass on the open plains, in the neighbour- 
hood of water, of wEich both species are excessively fond, 
feeding on the leaves and roots of trees, and using their 
tusks to overthrow such as are too strong to be pulled 
down by their powerful trunks. The traveller just quoted 
states that he has observed trees 4 feet 6 inches in circum- 
ference, and about 30 feet high, thus uprooted. He was 
assured by the natives, however, that in such cases the 
elephants as.sisted each other. Until comparatively recent 
times the natives of Africa hunted the elephant exclusively 
for its flesh, of which they are particularly fond ; but since 
the arrival of the Arab traders, the natives, who formerly 
regarded the tusks as mere bone.s, and left them to rot 
along with the rest of the skeleton, have discovered the 
value of ivory, and this has led to the destruction of these 
animals on a much larger scale than formerly. England 
alone imports 1,200,000 lb of ivory annually, in order to 
obtain which, the lives of probably 30,000 elephants are 
.sacrificed ; and it has been estimated by a recent wniter on 
this subject that, in order to supply the demand for ivory 
throughout the world, at least 100,000 individuals are 
annually slain. As the elephant is the slowest breeder of 
all known animals, should the slaughter continue on its 
present scale, the total extinction of tusk -bearing elephants 



Fig. 2. — ^Asiatic Elephant {Elephas indicus). 


is probably not far distant. The African elephant was in 
ancient times domesticated by the Carthaginians, who em- 
ployed it in their wars with Kome. It was this species 
which crossed the Alps with Hannibal, and which the 
Eomans, after the conquest of Carthage, made use of in 
war, in the amphitheatre, and in military pageants. No 
African race has since succeeded in reclaiming this highly in- 
telligent and naturally docile animal — a fact often quoted in 
proof of the general inferiority of the negro race. Although 
common in Europe during the ascendency of the Eoman 
empire, for centuries after it was almost unknown; and it 
was only in 1865 that the Zoological Society of London 
obtained a pair for their gardens. These are still living. 

The Asiatic Elephant {Elephds indicus) inhabits the 
wooded parts of the Oriental region, from India and Ceylon 
eastward to the frontiers of China, and to Sumatra and 
Borneo. It chiefly abounds in the jungle, and probably on 
this account is less active and fierce than the African form. 
It is not, however, partial, as was at one time supposed, to 
low grounds and sultry heat, abounding, in India and Ceylon, 
principally among the hilly and even mountainous districts, 
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svliere tlie cold is often considerable. It is exceedingly 
sure-footed, and shows remarkable sagacity in its choice of 
a route over mountain districts. It feeds largely on grass, 
and, according to Tennent, the stems of plantain, stalks 
of sugar-cane, and the feathery tops of bamboo are irresist- 
able luxuries, and fruits of every description arc eaten voia- 
ciously. The tusks grow to a considerable size in the male, 
but are wanting in the female • while in the Ceylon 
elephant, which by Schlegel, Tennent, and others is con- 
sidered as forming, with the Sumatran elephant, a distinct 
species (Elephas snmatramis), tusks are also absent in the 
female, and only exceptionally present in tlie male. The 
latter, however, generally has a pair of upper incisors, known 
as “tushes,” about a foot long, and one or two inches 
in diameter. The domestication of the Asiatic elephant 
dates from time immemorial, the earliest records in which 
it is mentioned showing that it was then cliiefly employed 
in war. Elephants thus figured in the armies of the kings 
of India, when these monarchs sought to repel the invasions 
of Alexander the Great and of Tamerlane j but, however 
formidable looking, they could not withstand the impetnons 
dash of well-armed and well-disciplined troops. The sabres 
of the invaders, aimed at their trunks, rendered the 
elephants totally unmanageable, and, in the confusion that 
ensued, they generally did more harm to their own side 
than to the enemy. Great wooden towers, capable it is said 
of accommodating 32 soldiers, were usually fastened to the 
back of the war elephant, and under cover of these the 
archers aimed their shafts. Since the introduction of fire- 
arms, the elephant has become still less serviceable as an 
“ arm of war,” and is now only employed in dragging heavy 
artillery, and m the transport of baggage. 

Elephants have been known to breed in captivity, and 
were thus bred, according to JSlian, in ancient Rome, but 
ouch an event in India or Ceylon is of the rarest occur- 
rence, although in Ava, probably owing to the fact that the 
females are allowed to roam in the woods m a semi-wild 
state, such births are common. Domesticated individuals, 
in India and Ceylon, have thus been all reclaimed from the 
wild state, and the gaps caused by death can only be filled 
by fresh captures. Single wild males are often caught 
through the agency of tame females acting as decoys. 
When it is sought to capture whole herds, the Hindus 
and Singalese construct, in the heart of the forest, a vast 
inclosure known as a Tceddah or corral^ formed of the trunks 
and branches of trees, with an opening on one side, into 
which the herd is driven. This, however, can only be 
accomplished by thousands of beaters making an extensive 
circuit round the haunts of the elephants, and gradually 
narrowing the circle until a comparatively limited area is 
completely inclosed. Around this, in order to diminish the 
chances of escape, fires are kindled at frequent intervals, 
and at last the beaters, with a general rush, and, 
carrying lighted torches, close in upon the elephants, 
and the affrighted creatures, seeing no way clear except 
in the direction of the inclosure, make for it with all 
speed, and enter the corral. Once they are inside, the 
entrance is barricaded, and the entrapped elephants rush 
wildly about in the vain hope of finding a means of escape. 
When completely exhausted, they seek the centre of the 
inclosure, and there await motionless the progress of events. 
Several tame elephants, each bearing a mahout or keeper, 
and with a nooser following behind on foot, then enter the 
corral, and, the tame elephants mingling freely with the 
wild captives, the latter are put off their guard, and an 
opportunity is given to the attendant on foot to pass the 
noose of a rope, the other end of which is attached to the 
neck of one of the tame elephants, over each of its legs in 
succession. It is then securely tied to the trunk of a tree. 
The process of training, in which kindness and severity 
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both play a part, occupies a comparatively short period, 
being greatly hastened by the sagacious co-operation of 
tame individuals “ This assistance,” says Tennent, “ can 
generally be dispensed with after two months, and the 
captive may then be ridden by the driver alone, and after 
three or four months he may be luti listed with labour, so 
far as regards docility.” Males are gciicially more difficult 
to tame than females, and “ rogues” arc the most difiicult 
of all ; the worst, however, may be reclaimed by patience 
and kindness. In captivity elephants are subject to a great 
variety of diseases, and their rate of mortality is exceed- 
ingly high, more than half of those employed in the 
Oovemmenb service of Ceylon dying after a single year of 
servitude. Their great strength, sagacity, and docility 
render them valuable as beasts of burden, and they have 
been largely employed in the East in road-making and 
bridge-building, being used for dragging timber, moving 
stones, &c. A powerful elephant is able, it is said, to lift 
and carry on its tusk a log of wood weighing half a ton. 
Having regard to the great expense of their maintenance, 
a working elephant consuming daily about 2 cwts. of green 
stuff and half a bushel of grain, as vrell as to their frequent 
illnesses, their employment is now considered less economi- 
cal than that of horses, and consequently their use as beasts 
of burden is gradually decreasing. In India, however, the 
elephant is largely employed in hunting the tiger, the 
sportsman stalking this feline game from the comparative 
security of the hoiodah fixed on its back, vhile its motions 
are directed by the mahout seated on its neck. 

White elephants are merely albinos. They are extremely 
rare, and great store is sob upon them among the in- 
dependent kingdoms of Further India— the chief white 
elephant at the court of Siam ranking next to the queen, 
and taking precedence of the heir apparent ' Although not 
an object of worship in those countries, the white elephant 
is considered a necessary adjunct to royalty, the want of it 
being regarded as ominous; and in the 16fch century a 
protracted war was waged between Siam, Pegu, and Aracan, 
in the course of which five kings were killed, for the 
possession of a particular white elephant. 

Although now containing only two living forms, the 
family of elephants was in past geological periods much 
richer in species, — fossil remains of no fewer than 14 species 
of the genus Elephas, and a still larger number belonging 
to the allied genus Mastodon having been found in the 
Tertiary formations, to which their remains are confined 
The earliest elephants occur in the Miocene deposits of 
Northern India. In the Pliocene period they make their 
appearance in Europe, the most noteworthy species of that 
time being the Elephas aniiqiius, a southern form, which, 
surviving the rigours of the Glacial period, continued on 
into Pleistocene times. During the latter period elephants 
first appear in America, such forms as the Mammoth 
(Eleplias primigenius) ranging over the northern regions of 
both hemispheres. The mammoth is undoubtedly the 
most interesting of all the extinct elephants, owing partly 
to its having co-existed with man, as is proved by the 
numerous fiint implements and other human utensils found 
along with its remains, and also to the perfect state of 
preservation in which these have been found. At the 
beginning of the present century, a Siberian hunter dis 
covered an entire mammoth, frozen in a block of ice, and 
another has since bean found, — both so perfectly preserved 
that microscopic sections of some of the tissues were able 
to be made. These specimens showed that this huge 
creature, unlike existing elephants, was thickly clad in a 
covering of long dark hair, mixed at the roots wifli shorter 
hair of a woolly texture, that it possessed a mane, and that 
it had tusks of enormous length carved upwards to fully 
f ths of a circle. Its remains are found abundantly in Eng- 
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land, au<l throughout tha greater l^art of iJ^orthcm Europe j 
and iUiu. They are .specially abundant lu Siberia, where | 
the tubka are so plentiful and so well iire-served as to fuim an 
important article of tiade, buiiplyiug, it U said, almost the 
whole of the ivory used in Uu^iaia. In Malta the icmaiiw 
of two pigmy elephants — the one 4^ feet high at the 
.shoulder and the other only b feet — have been discovcied. 
The mastodons dillered fioui the tiue cleph.iut^ chielly in 
their dentition, having a greater number of niolais, and 
having these crowned svith pi eminent tubercles airangud 
in pains , they had also tusks m both jaws, those in the 
lower, however, never attaining great length, and often 
falling out during the lifetime of the mastodon. 

See S de Priezac, ZTiA'i dei eltjihtiniit, Paris, 1650 ; Pidnis ah 
Ilaitenfels, JSlcj)/i(iiilorjiu 2 ihiii cut'WM, 1715 , ilowiiii", Smui, its 
Kuiqdom and 1‘copk, vol i. p 219 ; Livingstoiit*’!. Tmn-h, 

“lli'nt. lailitaiio di‘s elepliunts," lu Jke. disJj. Jfoiidts, hwug a 
resuiini of Armiuuli, //is/ nid disih'jih , ISIS, G.uJoz, “Lee dlophaiie 
ala giiene, ‘ihid. 1874; Do Ijlainville, Udwqntphie Dcs iUi,hants, 
L’lift “ On the fo:iiil remains of two new '.ijeeies of Mastodon,” in 
(kol. 2'iinvt , vol 11 *2d seius , Aloiren, Minioin suf h's on^emiits 
/iissilfs d\h 2 ikimt Irviois cn Bchjc; 31. r.xleoner, “ M.-immoth. .md 
ElepliJiut," 111 GcqI. Journal, 1865, and. jPaltvoidohrfical Mi ininrs 
ami Xntes, 1868. (J. GI.) 

ELEPIIAlilTA ISLE, called hy the natives Ghanpur, a 
small island between Ilouibay and the mainland, is situated 
about seven miles fiom Bombay, IS” 57' N, lat and 73° E. 
long. It IS nearly live miles in circumference, and the few 
inhabitants it contains are employed in the cultivation of 
rice, and in rearing sheep and poultry for the Bombay 
market. The Eland was, till within recent times, almost 
entirely overgrown with wood j it contains several spuuga 
of good water. But it owes its chief colebiity to the 
mythological excavations and sculptures of Hindu supei' 
stition which it coutains. Opposite to the landing-place 
is a colossal statue of an elephant, crocked aud muti- 
lated, from which the island received from the Portuguese 
the name it still bears. At a short di.stance from this is a 
cave, the entrance to which is nearly 60 leeb wide aud 18 
high, supported by pillars cut out of the rock, the sides uro 
sculptured luto numerous compartments, contaming repre- 
sentations of the Hindu deities, but many of the figures 
have been defaced by the zeal of the Mahometans and Por- 
tuguese. In the centre of the excavations is a remarkable 
bust, thought to represent the Hindu Triad, namely, 
Brahma the Creator, Yislmu the Preserver, and Siva or 
Mahadeva the Destroyer, but now supposed by some to be 
a triform representation of Siva alone. The heads are 6 
feet in length, and are well cut, and the faces, with the 
exception of the under lip, are handsome. The head- 
dresses are curiously oruameuted; aud one of the figures 
holds in its hand a cobra di capella snake, whilst on the 
cap are, amongst other symbols, a human skull and a 
young infant. On each side of the Triinurti is a pOaster, 
the front of which is filled up by a human figure leaning 
on a dwarf, both much defaced. There is a large com- 
partment to the right, hollowed a little, and covered with a 
groat variety of figures, the largest of which is 16 feet high, 
representing the double figure of Siva aud Parvati, named 
Viraj, half male aud half female. On the right is Brahma, 
four-faced, on a lotus, — one of the very few representations 
of this god which now exisb in India ; aud on the left 
is Vishna On the other side of the Tnmurti is another 
compartment with various figures of Siva aud Parvati, the 
most remarkable of which is Siva in his vindictive ' 
character, eight-handed, with a collet of skulls round his 
neck. On the right of the entrance to the cave is a square . 
apartment, supported by eight colossal figures, containing 
a gigantic symbol of Mahadeva or Siva cub out of the rock. ■ 
lu a ravine connected with the great cave are two other 
caves, also containing sculptures, which, however, have j 
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been much defaced owing to the action of damp and tho 
falling of the locks. This interesting retreat of Hindu 
religious art is said to have been dedicated to Siva, but it 
contains uumeious rcpiCicntations of other Hindu deities. 
It has, however, fur long been a place, not so much of 
wor.''hip, as of aiohaiologieal aud artistic interest alike to 
the Euiopcan and Hindu tiuveller. It forms a wonderful 
moiiumout of antiquity, and must have been a woik of 
incredible labour. Aichieulogical anthoiities are of oiiiiiion 
that the cave mu&t liave been excavated about the tenth 
cental y of our era The island is much frequented by the 
British residents of Bombay, aud during his tour in India 
lu 1875, the Prince of 'Wales was entertained there at a 
banquet. (See Eousselet’s Vliide, and Eergusson’s History 
of Architecture ) 

ELEPHANTIASIS (synonyms, Elephantiasis Arahum, 
Barbados Leg^ Boiicnemia), a term applied to a disease 
which is characterised by a peculiar over-giowth of the skin 
and subjacent textures This condition appears to arise 
from repeated attacks of inflaiiimatiori of the skin and con- 
current obstruction of tho veins aud lymphatic vessels of 
the part. It may attack any portion of the body, but most 
commonly occui.s in one of the legs, which becomes so 
enlarged aud disfigured by the great thickening of its 
tcxtiues as to resemble the toim of the limb of an elephant, 
whence the name of the disease is derived. The thickening 
is due to excessive increase m the connective tissue, which 
lesults from tho inflammatory process, aud which by 
piessure ou tho muscles of the limb causes them to undergo 
atrophy or degeneration. Hence the limb becomes useless. 
This disease as most fre(iuently seen in tropical climates. 
When affecting the scrotum it frequently produces a tumor 
of enormous dimensions. There is m general little pain 
attending elephantiasis, which is essentially a chronic 
disease. The health, however, ultimately suffers, and 
serious constitutional disturbance is apt to arise. In the 
earlier stages of this disease great relief or even a cure may 
be effected hy tho persistent employment of wet bandages 
ai)phecl tightly to the limb from the toes upward, as 
recommended hy Hebra Ligature of the main artery of 
the affected hmb has also been employed successfully, 
while amputation, which w'as formerly the only remedy 
employed may occasionally be called for. In the case of 
tumors such as those already referred to tho only remedy 
is excision. This disease is totally different from tho so- 
caUcd Elephantiasis Groecai'umf or true leprosy, which will 
be afterwards described. 

ELEUSINIA, a festival with mysteries in honour of the 
goddess Demetcr and her daughter Persephone, so named, 
It was supposed, from the celebration of the most ancient of 
these festivals at Eleusis. The institutional legend con- 
nects the festival at Eleusis directly with the mythical in- 
cidents arismg out of the rape of Persephone, known pre- 
eminently as Kore or tho Maiden. Mourning bitterly for 
the loss of her child, who has been borne away by Hades or 
Aidoneus to the regions beneath the earth, the goddess 
Demeter wanders over sea and land in a vain search, until 
she comes to Eleusis. Here seated on a stone, and absorbed 
in her grief, sho is accosted by the daughters of the Eleusin- 
ian kmg Celeus, and by them brought into his house, where 
she finds a home and becomes the nurse of his only son 
Demophoon. To make the child immortal she plunges him 
each night into a hath of fire, but before the work is done, 
the process is seen by his mother Metanira. Her terror 
excites the wrath of the mysterious stranger, who, throwing 
ofif her garment of humiliation, exhibits herself m all her 
majesty, and, rebuking the folly which has marred the 
fortunes of Demophoon, promises to prescribe the rites 
to be celebrated m the temple which is to be built to her 
honour on the hdl above the fountain. In this temple sho 
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takes up iter abode ; but the grief from which she had been 
roused for a while by the jests and sarcasms of the servmg 
maid lambe again settles down upon her j and the earth, 
sympathizing with the Mourning Mother, refuses to yield 
her fruits until Zeus sends Hermes, his messenger, to the 
unseen land, and the maiden is restored to her mother at 
Eleusis, a name which means simply the tiy sting-place. 
The myth was thus localized in the little town, which 
retained its religious pre-eminence after it had been 
included in the Athenian stata Here was to be seen the 
stone on which the goddess was seated when the daughters 
of Celeus addressed her; here was the hill on which she 
bade them raise her shrine, and the well Callichorus, with 
its overshadowing olive tree, near which she had rested 
Here also were the homes of Eumolpus, Triptolemus, and 
Diodes, whose descendants retained for ages their 
hereditary functions in the mysteries which attended the 
great annual festival. In the same way each incident in 
the legend was reproduced in the feast or in its accessories. 
Rude and coarse raillery addressed to the passers-by repre- 
sented the rough jests of the maid lambe ; the posset of 
barley-meal mingled with water and mint, which the 
goddess drank in the house of Celeus, was still given to 
her worshippers ] while the torch by which Hecate had 
guided her during part of her wanderings had its place in 
the ritual of the feast, every portion of which had thus her 
august sanction. 

In later times, when Eleusis had lost its political in- 
dependence, a temple of the goddess at Athena, called the 
Eleusinion, became to some extent the rival of the shiine 
at Eleusis ; but the dignity of the ancient sanctuary was 
still marked by the solemn procession yearly made to it 
from Athens, during the greater of the two Eleusinian 
festivals. To this feast it would seem that at first 
Athenians only were admitted, the origin of the lesser 
festival being ascribed to a request made by Hercules to be 
initiated before his descent into Hades. Strangers being, 
it w’as said, excluded from the mysteries, the lesser 
Elensmia were instituted to extend the benefit to all Greeks 
who might wish to share it. The great feast, celebrated 
yearly during the month of Boedromion (Sept.-Oct.), lasted 
nine days. The first day bore the name dyup/ios, the day 
of gathering at Athens for those •who had been initiated in 
the lesser mysteries. On the second day, which was 
named from the cry ’AXaSe fx-varTaL, the mysfce went in 
procession to the sea-shore and were there purified The 
third was, it seems from the scanty notices which we have 
of it, a day of fasting. On the fourth a basket contaimng 
pomegranates and poppy seeds (the latter representing the 
stupefying power, Nd/o/cicro-osi under whose influence the 
maiden Persephone was stolen away, the former denotmg 
the fecundating principle by which the earth is prepared 
for the outburst of vegetation after the sleep of winter), 
was carried on a waggon in a basket, whence the procession 
received the name KaXddov KddoSo^. The waggon was 
followed by women carrying small cases, Kiorai /luoTucai, 
in their hands. On the fifth day, the day of lamps, the 
torches borne in procession to the temple at Eleusis denoted 
the wanderings of the goddess in search of her child, 
through the season of darkness and gloom. The sixth, the 
most solemn day of all, was known by the name of lacchns, 
’'laKxos, who in the Eleusinian legend is described as a son 
of Demeter, but w^ho, according to the Theban tale, is, under 
bis name Dionysus, the child 'of Zeus and Semele. The 
statue of •this god, bearing a torch, was carried in solemn 
procession to Eleusis from the Athenian suburb of 
Eerameifcos '(Oeramicus). During the night which followed 
this celebration those who sought initiation livere admitted 
to the last rites, in the preSehce of those only who, having 
been already initiated, were called ^Trrett. After taking 
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the usual oath of secrecy, they passed from the darkness 
of night into the lighted interior of the bhiiiie, and there 
saw the things W'hich none but Epoptm could look upon, 
and which they were bound not to leveal. The imagiuatiuu 
of later writers, not speaking from personal knowledge, 
ran riot in descrijjtion of terrible ordeals and scaring sights 
undergone by the mystiC before the final splendours burst 
upon their eyes; while the fancy of Christians invested 
the iireparatory rites wuth even greater horrors. Probably 
both the a'wfulness of the ordeal and the glories of the 
subsequent revelation wcie absurdly exaggerated. The 
whole of this 2)art of the iitual is on its face symbolical of 
the passage through death to life, first in the case of the 
fruit-bearing earth, and then of the soul of man. 

The real work of the festival was now over. The 
pilgrimage of the Mourning Mother had been ttaced from 
the moment when her child had been torn from her to the 
hour when by the Eleusinian fountain she was restored to 
her in all her loveliness. The seventh day was a day of 
jesting and raillery, deuoting most probably the joy in- 
volved in the outburst of spiing, although the institutional 
legend ascribed it to the efforts of lambe or Eaubo to 
dispel the grief of the goddess before the leturn of the 
maiden. The eighth day, called Epidauria, is said to have 
been added because on that day the god Asclepius 
(AEsculapius), arriving too late for the ceremomal of the 
sixth day, asked for initiation. This legend is a set-off to 
the one which was supposed to account for the institution 
of the lesser Eleusinia for the benefit of Hercules. Tlie 
pouring of water or wine from tw’o vessels, oue held 
towards the east, the other towards the west, some mystic 
words being at the same time recited, gave to the ninth 
and last day ics name nXiy^aoxoai. 

The nature of the mysterious doctrines set forth before 
those who were initiated in the Eleusinian festival is a 
question which belongs rather to the subject of mysteries 
in general. Enough has been already said to show that 
one great feature in this feast was the dramatic symbolism 
which described the revivification of the earth after the 
death of winter This symbolism assumed forms which 
would explain their meaning even to the uninitiated. But 
the revival of nature would be inseparably associated with 
the thought of the life into which the human soul passes 
through the gateway of death; and in a festival where 
everything was dramatic the one truth or fact would be 
expressed by signs not less than the other. The Eleusinian 
legend represents Dionysus or lacchus as the son of 
Demeter ; and m the great Dionysiac festival at Athens the 
phallus was solemnly carried in procession, as in like state 
the veiled ship or boat of Athene was home to the 
Acropolis. This ship or boat was represented by the 
mystic cists or chests carried hy the pilgrims to Eleusis, 
and answers to the yom, as the phallus corresponds to the 
lingam of the Hindu. The methods of initiation based 
on these signs might be gross or spiritual, coarse or refined, 
according to the genius of the people by whom they were 
used; nor would it be surprising if both these elemeuts 
were more or less mingled in all mystical celebrations. 
There is no reason for supposing that the Eleusinian 
mysteries involved any more -dian this symbolical teaching 
which centres on the two ideas of death and reproduction ; 
there is no valid ground for supposing that it involved 
less. Hence when Dr Thirlwall expresses a doubt whether 
the Greek mysteries were ever used “ for the exposition of 
theological doctrines differing from the popular creed,” or 
When Mr Grote asserts it to he altogether improbable that 
“any recondite doctrine, religious or philosophical, was 
atta^ed to the mysteries or contained in the holy Tories ” 
of any priesthood of the ancient worid, the retaark is pr(^ 
•bably right, if by this rfilcsondite teachhig be meant 
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doctrines relating to the nature of God and the divine 
government of the world ; but we sliould be scarcely 
justified in pushing it further. 

How far in the Eleusinian mysteries the ritual was 
strictly Greek or even strictly Aryan is a question of 
greater difficulty, and perhaps of greater interest It may, 
be enough here to say that the Tacchus or Dionysus wlio 
ill the Eleusinian legend is the son of Demeter is pre- 
eminently a Theban god, and that to Thebes especially is 
traced the introduction from Asia of that orgiastic worship 
in which the frenzy of the worshippers deuoted the 
iiresistible impulses by which the decay and reproduction 
of the natural world are governed. 

See OuwarofF, Essai sur les mysUres d'Elcitsis, Paris, 1816 ; 
Sainte Croix, Beeherchis historiques sur les mystkres du Paganisme, 
Paris, 1 817, 2 vols. ; Prellei’, Pemeter nind Pcrsepliane^ Hamburg, 
1837 ; Bollinger, JSeidenthitm und, Juilsntlmm, Eatisbon, 1857 ; 
A. Mommsen, Heorlologie, AnttgruariscJie Unicrsitchungen Hher die 
Slddiiscken Feste der Athener, Leipsic, 1864 ; F. Lenormant, 
Reclierches Archeologigues A Eleusis es^cuiees dmu le cours de 
Vannie 1860, Beeueil des inscriptions. Pans, 1862 ; Moiiographie de 
la voie sacrie ileusinienne, de ses monuments, tt de scs souvenirs, 
tome i. 1864, and “Memoire sur les representations mii avaient 
lien dans le myatk*es d’Eleusis,” i\i Mimo ires de VAead. dea Inscrip- 
tions, 1861 ; Grote, History of Greece, part i. chap. i. 1870 ; Cox, 
Mythology of die Aryan Nations, book ii. chap. ii. section 12, 1870 ; 
liernhard Schmidt, “ Bemeter in Eleusis iind Herr P. Lenormant,” 
in Rheinischea Museum, 1876 ; Brown, Eionysiak Myth, chap. vi. 
biib-section 3, on the Eleusinian Eitual, 1877. (G. "W. C.) 

ELEUSIS, a small city of Attica about fourteen miles 
north-west of Athena, occupying the eastern part of a 
rocky ridge close to the shore opposite the island of 
Salamis. Like most of the other cities of Greece, its origin 
is ascribed to various fabulous characters, and, among 




Plan of the Sacred Buildings of Eleusis. 
(From the Inedited Antiquities <if Attica.) 
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these, to Ogyges, a fact which at least proves it to be of 
the highest antiquity. In the earlier period of its history 
it seems to have been an independent rival of Athens, and 
it was afterwards reckoned one of the twelve Old Attic 
cities. A considerable portion of its small territory was 
occupied by the plains of Thria, noticeable for their 
fertility, though the hopes of the husbandmen were not 
unfrequently disappointed by the blight of the south 
wind. To the west was the Campus Rharius, IleStoi/ 
‘Pdpioy, or Rharian Plain, where Demeter is said to have 
sown the first seeds of corn ; in the midst of the Campus 
was the KoXAt^opov (f>peap, a well round which the 
Eleusinian matrons are said at first to have danced in 
honour of the goddess ; and on its confines was the field 
called Orgas, planted with trees consecrated to Demeter 
and Proserpine. To the traveller approaching by the 
Sacred Way from the east the first building that presented 
itself was the temple of Triptolemus, the site of which is 
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now occupied by the little church of St Zacharias ; and 
nest came a temple dedicated to Artemis Propylma and 
Poseidon, constructed entirely of Pentelic marble. En- 
trance into the outer jperiholos, or inclosure, of the great 
temple of the mysteries w.t,s obtained by means of a por- 
tico built in imitation of the propylosa of the Athenian 
citadel \ into the inner peribolos by another dedicated by 
the consul Appius Claudius Puleher, in 54 b.o,, and eae- 
cuted by his nephew Claudius Puleher and Marcius Rex. 
The temple itself, sacred to Demeter and Kora (Ceres and 
Proserpine), was considered oue of the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of the genius of Greece. The original foundation 
is said to have been due to Pandion IL, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus places it even 120 years earlier, in the reign 
of Lynceus. Its position and riches naturally exposed the 
temple to the attacks of the enemies of Attica ; and, though 
defended by a strong fortress, it was seldom able to make 
any lengthened resistanca Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
dared to violate its sacred precincts ; but, if we may 
believe the Athenians, he was soon after seized with a retri- 
butive fit of madness. The Persians burnt it to the ground 
after the battle of Platsea ; but scarcely had they retired 
from Greece, when the Athenians determined to rebuild it 
with more than its original magnificence. Ictinus, the 
architect of the Parthenon, was ordered to draw up the 
plan of the new edifice. He adopted the Doric order of 
architecture, without the erection of pillars in front of the 
building. We know not whether he lived long enough to 
carry his plan into execution; but it was during the splen- 
did administration of Pericles, and under the cultivated 
taste of Phidias, that the temple was completed in all its 
magnificence. The mystic cell (/auerrwe^s (T7}k6<s, dvdicropov, 
or TeXean/piov) was begun by Coroebus, but he lived only 
to finish the lower row of columns, with their architraves. 
Metagenes, of the district of Xypete, added the rest of tlio 
entablature, and the upper row of columns. Xenocles of 
Cholarge built the dome on the top. A portico was long 
afterwards added by Demetrius Phalereus, who employed 
for that purpose the architect Philo. This magnificent 
structure continued to exist till the hordes of Alaric com- 
pleted its overthrow in 896 a.d. The city disappeared on 
the destruction of the temple ; and upon the site nothing 
is now found but a miserable village called Zc/wi, a (Aevenva), 
or Lepsina, amidst the ruins of the sacred edifice. The 
coins of Eleusis are stUl common, representing Demeter 
drawn by dragons or serpents, and bearing the inscription 
EAEYSI or EAEY within a wreath of ears of corn. A 
colossal statue of the goddess, regarded by the inhabitants 
as their patroness and protectress, was removed to England 
in 1801, and is now preserved in Cambridge. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS, an ancient city of Palestine, about 
26 miles from Jerusalem, on the road to Gaza, identified 
by Robinson with the ruins at the modern village of Beit 
Jibrin. It is mentioned by Ptolemy under the older name 
of Baitogabra, and did not acquire the title of Eleuther- 
opolis, or Free City, till the Syrian visit of the emperor 
Septimius Severus. In the time of Eusebius it was so well 
known that he uses it as a central point from which to 
measure the distances of more than 20 other towns. The 
year 796 saw its complete destruction; and it was still in 
mins when the crusaders of the 12 th century chose 
Bethgebrim, as they called it, as the site of one of tlieir 
fortresses. After the battle of Hattin it was captured by 
the Saracens ; and though King Richard of England 
a^in obtained possession, it finally fell into the hands of 
Bibara. The fortress and a fine old chapel still remain. 
According to a local tradition, it was at Eleutheropolis 
that the fountain rose from Samson’s “jaw-bone of an ass.” 
Epiphanius, a native of a neighbouring village, is frequently 
cidled an Eleutheropolitan. 
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ELGIN 

ELGIN, or Morayshire, a maritime county in tlie nortli any other Scottish stream, the Tay alone excepted. The 
of Scotland, bounded on the N. by the Moray Firth, along Spey receiYes a number of tributaries, the chief of which 
which it extends for thirty miles, on the E. and S.E by are the Truim, the Dulnain, the Avon, and the Fiddich. 
Banffshire, on the S. and S.W. by Inverness-shire, and on The Loasie, by far the smallest of the three, and the only 
the W, by Nairnshire. The distance from the sea to its one of them that rises within the boundaries of the county, 
farthest inland point is 33 miles. It contains, since the issues from a small loch of the same name in the uplands, 
alterations made by the Inverness and Elgin County and, after a somewhat tortuous course of about 25 miles, 
Boundaries Act, 1870, about 487 square miles, or 312,375 empties itself into thesea at Lossiemouth. The Findhorn, 
acres, nearly one-third of which may be considered as under like the Spey, has its source in Inverness-shire, in the 
cultivation. As thus limited, the county comprises but the western slope of the Monadleadh mountains, which for a 
eastern portion of the ancient province of Moray, which number of miles form the watershed between it and the 
extended from the Spey on the east to the river Beauly on Spey. It then flows through parts of Nairn and Moray 
the west, and from the sea to the Grampians southwards. shires, and, after running in a north-easterly direction for 


Elginshire naturally divides itself into two portions, dis- 
tinguished not less by physical aspect and geological struc- 
ture thauby the products of the soil — the seaboard and the' 
upland. The surface of the former, as its local name, 

“ laigh o' Moray,” implies, is level, rising, however, be- 
tween the mouth of the Lossie and Burghead, and westward 
from Elgin, into ridges of some height. Throughout this 
district the prevailing rock is sandstone, overtopped to the 
south and east of Elgin, and in several other localities — as 
at Lossiemouth — ^by a species of limestone or “ cherty 
rock." From the mouth of the Spey west and south 
till the gneissose rocks of the uplands are reached, the 
sandstone is of a dark red colour, and belongs undoubtedly 
to the Old Bed or Devonian formation. Elsewhere in the j 
district it is grey or yellow, apparently overlying beds of j 
this Old Red, but almost destitute of fossils, except in 
the coast ridge and the parallel portion of the inland 
ridge already mentioned, where are the famous reptiliferous 
strata whose age has lately given rise to so much discussion. 
Oolitic patches, indicative of a formation of mesozoic age 
having once existed in the neighbourhood, are also found 
scattered between Elgin and the see. Favoured by an ex- 
cellent climate and rich soil, the lowlands of Moray have been 
long noted for their ferfcihty. Wheat, barley, and oata are all 
grown in great perfection, and exotic fruite of various kinds 
ripen freely in the open air. Since the beginning of the 
present century, agricultural pursuits have been carried on 
ill a spirit that has greatly increased the natural resources 
of the district. Within the same period the breading and 
rearing of cattle has become one of the most profitable 
occupations of the farmer j and some of the finest short- 
homed and polled cattle in Scotland are to be seen here, as 
well as crosses between these two breeds. On a number 
of the more extensive farms large flocks of sheep, chiefly 
Lelcesters, are kept all the year round. The upland portion 
of the county is hilly, gradually rising higher and higher 
above the level of the sea, — the loftiest of its ridges being 
the Cromdale hills, one point of which has au elevation of 
2328 feet. Here the rocks are mefcamorphio, with asso- 
ciated limestones and veins of granite, closely resembling 
the rooks elsewhere met with around the Grampians, 
between the Old Red and the central masses of granite and 
other once molten matter. Their strike is N.E. and 
S.W., the same as prevails between Aberdeen and Argyll. 
The climate of this district is much colder and damper; 
oata is the principal cereal, barley being confined to the 
glens and straths ; the cattle partake more of the character 
of the Highland breed; and the blackfaced sheep takes the 
place of 3ie Leicester. 

The rivers of Elginshire are three in number-— the Spey 
in the east, the Lossie in the centre, and the Findhorn in 
the west. The first of these rises in Badenoch, a district 
of Inverness-shire, and, after flowing north-east for a 
distance of about 120 miles (including windings), of which 
50 are in Elginshire, falls into the Moray Firth at the 
village of Qarmonth. It is said to be the most rapid river 
in Scotland, and to discharge a larger volume of water than 


about 70 miles, of which not more than 11 are within the 
boundaries of the latter, reaches the sea at the village of Find- 
horn, where it expands into an estuary of some extent. For 
seven or eight miles after it enters Morayshire, the scenery 
along its banks is among the grandest and finest of the kind 
in Britain. Of all the rivers affected by the memorable 
rainfall that occurred in the north of Scotland m August 
1829, none rose higher or committed greater havoc than 
the Findhorn. Both the Spey and the Findhorn abound 
in salmon and grilse, the fisheries for which are very valu- 
able, West of the estuary of the latter are the Culhin 
sandhills, some of which, though ever shifting, have an 
average height of 118 feet. They cover what was 200 
years ago an extensive estate, then comprising thousands 
of acres of the finest land, but now presenting an impressive 
scene of desolation and solitude. The lochs are small and 
few in number. The sea coast is very exposed ; rocky be- 
tween Lossiemouth and Burghead, elsewhere low and sandy. 
Of its few harbours, Burghead is the most sheltered by 
position ; but a good deal has been done by art for that of 
Lo^iemonth, in which a number of vessds may sometimes 
be seen lying. For a number of years the herring fishery 
was successfully prosecuted at Lossiemouth, Burghead, 
Hopeman, and Findhorn, there being one season as many 
as 120 boats fishing from Lossiemouth alone; but latterly 
it has been more or less a failure, owing to the herring, for 
some cause or other, having become scarcer in their old 
feedmg grounds. Large quantities of haddock, cod, and 
ling are caught in the firth and sent south during the winter 
and spring. Elginshire is not particularly rich in minerals. 
No true coal has yet been discovered within its limits; 
and though iron ore is said to exist in the higher parts, it 
cannot, owing to the absence of coal, be profitably worked. 
Lead occurs to the west of Lossiemouth. Attempts 
formerly made to extract it from the rock in sufficient 
quantities to prove remunerative failed; but operations 
lately undertaken give promise of success. The yellow 
sandstone of the lower district is a building-stone of supe- 
rior excellence, practically inexhaustible, — the distinct 
glacial strisB, seen on most of its outcropping strata, prov- 
ing how capable it is of resisting all atmospheric in- 
fluence. The rough impracticable gneissose beds of the 
upper district offer no favourite building- stone, and true 
slates are unknown. The plantations consist of larch, fir, 
and to a less extent oak. The country is well wooded, but 
since the introduction of railways a considerable quantity 
of timber has been cut down. The forest of Damaway, 
on the left bank of the Findhorn, is believed to be a 
remnant of the natural wood with which a great part 
of Scotland was once covered. The manufactures are by 
no means important. Shipbuilding is carried on at the 
mouth of the Spey, though not on a large scale. The 
Highland Railway, which traverses Morayshire from east 
to west, is joined at Alves and Eialoss by branches 
from Burghead and Findhorn respectively, the latter of 
these being at present (1878) disused. At Forres the 
main line of the same railway strikes off for Perth by the 
TOI. — 1*7 
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valleys, first of the River I’indliom md afterwards of tlie 
Spey, tlio Garry, and th,e Tay. The Great North of Scot- 
land Railway has also been extended from Keith to Elgin by 
a somewhat circuitous route, and,is connected with the High- 
land Railway at Boat of Garten in Strathspey. The Moray- 
shire Railway, joining Elgin to Lossiemouth, the first line 
formed north of Aberdeen, is now worked as a branch of 
the Great North. In 1873 there were in Elginshire 251 
owners of land of 1 acre and upwards in extent, the 
principal among them, being the earl of Seafield (Castle 
Grant), 90,721 ; the earl of Fife (Innes House), 40,951 ; 
Sir William G. Gordon Camming, Bart. (Altyre House), 
36,387 ; the earl of Moray (Darnaway Castle), 21,669 ; 
and the duke of Richmond and Gordon (Gordon Castle), 
12,271. In the same year the annual value of the land in 
the county was estimated to be upwards of ^£200, 000. 
The number of inhabited houses was 8432. The aggregate 
population of the whole county was, in 1831, 34,498 ; in 
1841, 35,012; in 1851, 38,959; in 1861, 44,218; in 
1871, 43,613. It unites with Nairnshire in returning a 
member to parliament. In 1877—78 the combined con- 
stituency was 1837 of which 1555 voters were m Elgin- 
shire. The county contains 22 parishes. Ecclesiastically 
it is part of the synod of Moray, the limits of which are 
nearly co-extensive with those of the ancient province, 
except that Strathbogie has been added. 

Therp are two royal burghs in Elginshire — ^Elgin, the 
county town (for which see below), and Forres. Forres 
(population in. 1871, 3969) must have been a place of some 
importance at an early date, though it was subsequently 
overshadowed by the neighbouring burgh or cityl Its 
castle was for 300 years the official residence of the 
hereditary sheriffs of Moray ; and of the lands anciently 
bestowed upon it by royal favour it still possesses upwards 
of 1000 acres. The town is pleasantly situated ab Ihe foot 
of the Oluny Hills, several wooded eminences traversed in 
all directions by public walks that are sheltered alike from 
the heat of summer and from the cold of winter. On the 
southern slope of one of them is a large hydropathic 
establishment. Forres being one of the centres of railway 
communication in the north, all parts of the country are 
easily accessible from it Its most noteworthy memorial i 
of antiquity is Sweno’s Stone, one of those remarkable 
sculptured monuments peculiar to the north-east of Scot- 
land. Besides the villages on the coast mentioned above, ! 
Elginshire contains those of Fochabers, Rothes, and 
Grantown. 

In all parts of the county the oldest names of places are 
Celtic, showing clearly wlmt race had at one time been in 
possession of the soil. At the dawn of authentic history 
we find Macbeth, Ri or Mormaer of Moray, in rebellion 
against the gracious Duncan. ” The sequel is well known. 
A century or so later there was a great influx of strangers 
into Moray — Normans, Saxons, and Flemings — ^who got 
large grants of laud from David L and his immediate 
successors. It was in those days that the family of Do 
Moravia became the owners of the fairest part of the 
province. At the same period, and under the fostering 
influence of the same kings, the church acquired extensive 
lands in Moray. In addition to the cathedral at Elgin, 
there were the abbey of Kinloss, and the priories of 
Urquhart and Pluscnrden, all well endowed. Chief among 
its ruined castles are Spynie Palace, the country residence 
of the bishops of Moray ; Duffus, once the home of the De 
Moravias, and "still the admiration of the antiquary;” 
Rothes, for centuries the seat of the Leslies ; and, built on 
an island in the middle of a loch of the same name, 
Lochindorb, which was in the 13th century one of the 
mountain strongholds of the then powerful family of Comyn. 
Another interesting locality is the promontory of Burg- 


head, or “the Broch,” as it is still familiarly called, anciently 
the site of a Christian church, the date of the planting of 
which there is some evidence to show goes back as far as 
tbe days of Columba, and probably tbe site also of one of 
those brochs or fortresses so common in the more northern 
parts of the kingdom, the nationality of whose builders is 
still a matter of dispute. The headland was afterwards 
turned, apparently by the destruction of these or other 
buildings, into a kind of fortified camp, a plan of which 
has been preserved by General Roy, in his Military An- 
tiquities of Korih Britain, Except a remarkable well cut 
in the solid rock, and of older date at least than the mounds 
sketched by Roy, few vestiges of the former importance of 
Burghead now remain. 

Elgdt, a royal and parliamentary burgh of Scotland, and 
the county town of the above county, which, from its having 
been once the see of a bishop, and occasionally the residence 
of the kings of Scotland, claims for itself the designation of 
a city. It occupies a sheltered situation on the banks of 
tbe sTyiall river Lossie, abont five miles from where the 
latter enters the Moray Firth. From Edinburgh it is dis- 
tant by railway 200 miles, from Aberdeen 71, and from 
Inverness 36f. Elgin has one main street abont a mile in 
IftTigt.h, with several others running parallel or at right 
angles to it. Northwards across the Lossie is the suburb 
of Bishopmin, in a different parish, but within the parlia- 
mentary boundaries of the burgh. In the outskirts of 
Elgin proper, as weE as in the neighbourhood of Bishopmill, 
are a large number of villas, most of them built within the 
last thirty years. On an eminence at the west end of the 
High Street stands Gray’s Hospital, opened for the recep- 
tion of patients in 18X9. It was built and is maintained 
out of the proceeds of a legacy of £24,000, bequeathed for 
the purpose by Alexander Gray, surgeon, H.E.I.C.S., a 
native of the town. The site of the old church of St Giles 
is occupied by the parish church, erected in 1828, at an 
expense of nearly £9000. At the eastern extremity of 
High Street is Anderson’s Institution, " for the education 
of youth and the support of old age,” opened in 1833. 
This building cost nearly £12,000. Its founder, the son 
of a poor woman who cradled him among the ruins of the 
cathedral, rose from the ranks to be a major-general in the 
service of the East India Company, and bequeathed for the 
erection and endowment of this institution £70,000. On 
the top of Ladyhill rises a column 80 feet high, surmounted 
by a statue of the last duke of Gordon in his robes as 
chancellor of Marischal College and University, Aberdeen. 
Along the High Street are many handsome modern struc- 
tures, erected mainly for business purposes, prominent 
among which are those belonging to various banking com- 
paniea Other public buildings and institutions are — the 
District Asylum, the Assembly Rooms, the Market Build- 
ing the Burgh Court-house and the County Buildings, 
the Club-house and Reading-room, the Museum, and the 
Morayshire Union Poorhouse. The places of worship, 
besides the parish church, are the High and South Free 
churches, the Moss Street and South Street UP. churches, 
the Congregational church, and the Episcopal, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Baptist chapels, all of them of recent date. 
Elgin is well supplied with schools, the old grammar school 
of the burgh being represented by the Elgin Academy. 
The ruins of the cathedral are situated at the east end of 
the town. In 1390, after it had stood 166 years, the 
“ 'Wolfe of Badenoch,” a natural son of King Robert IL, 
having quarrelled with Bishop Barr, set fire to the ^lendid 
pile. The destruction thus wrought was repaired but 
slowly, owing in part to the lawless condition of the country 
in those days, .^ter the Reformation, the lead was stripped 
from the roof in 1668 by order of the Privy Council, and 
shipped for Holland to be there sold. The building being 
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thus exposed gradually yielded to the influence of tlie 
weatUer, and in 1711 the great central tower fell to the 
ground. It remained in a neglected state till about 1820, 
when it was taken possession of in the name of the Crown 
by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. The cathe- 
dral is now well inclosed, and every attention paid to 
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Ground-plan ofElgin Cathedral. 

its preservation from further decay. Adjoining are the 
ruins of the town house of the bishops of Moray, whose 
oSacial residence was Spynie Palace, situated about three 
miles to the north. The Museum, already mentioned, 
contains, besides objects from various parts of the world, a 
very complete collection illustrating the natural history and 
antiquities of the county, chiefly formed through the zeal 
and activity of a band of local workers. 

The trade of Elgin is largely connected with its weekly 
and other markets. It has, however, two woollen manu- 
factories, a fcanwork, one or two small iron foundries, two 
breweries, and some other industrial establishments. Its 
port is Lossiemouth, with which it is connected by railway, 
but it has likewise railway communication with Burghead. 
The railway from Aberdeen to Inverness passes the town, 
and a branch line strikes off southwards here that traverses 
Strathspey. There are several newspapers, one of which ia 
published twice a week ; and,' besides a circulating library 
and book clubs, Elgin has a literary and scientifle society 
in connection with the Museum. Attracted by early 
associations, by the salubrity of its climate, or other 
advantages it enjoys, not a few gentlemen of independent 
means make it their homa The municipal corporation of 
the burgh and city of Elgin consists of a provost, 4 bailies, 
and 12 councillors ; and, along with Banff, Cullen, 
Inverurie, Kintore, and Peterhead, it returns one member 
to the imperial parliament. Population in 1871, 7340 ; 
parliamentary constituency in 1877--8, 918. 

The fli-st notice wo have of Elgin carries us back beyond the 
middle of the 12th century. In a charter granted by David I. to 
a priory in its neighbourhood, it is referred to as “ my hnrgh of 
Elgin.** Certoin privileges bestowed on its citizens by this Mng 
were afterwards confirmed and extended by his grandson, 'WilKam 
the Lion, who seems to have oftener than once held Ms court in 
its castle, 'William’s son and successor, Alexander II., frequently 
resided there, and it was in his reign that it became an episcopal 
city. When Edward I. of England entered Scotland in we year 
1296 at the head of his army, Tie marched northwards as for as 
Elgin, where he lemained some days. The town or city must then 
Lave been a place of considerable importance. Its castle, the rums 
of which are atiU to be seen on a green mound near its western 
boundary, called Ladyhill, was one of the seats of Scottish royalty. 
Beneath this fortress, and commanded by ran the single street — 
now Figh Street— that formed the ancient town, with the East 
and West Ports at either end. Two short lanes branching off near 
its centre led to the Forth and South Ports res^ctively. At one 
time these four Poits were no doubt connected oy some defensive 
works. About half-way between the East and West Ports, stood a 
church dedicated to St Giles, the patron saint of Elgin, and sur- 
rounded by a graveyard. A little to the west of this ohuroh was 
the Tolbooth. There is evidence that the clergy and landed pto- 
piietors of the tovrai and neighbourhood had even then residences 
wilhin. the limits of the town. But its glory was its noble cathe- 
dral, founded in 1224 by Bishop Andrew Moray, and declared Ty 
Billinga to have been “the most stately and the most beauti- 


fully decorated of all the eeclesia&tieal edifices of the country," 
Clustered round the eathedial were the deaneiy, and the man&es 
and gardens of the canons, — the whole constituting the “ Colleffe,” 
and inclosed by a stone wall 20 feet high and 6 feet thick. Among 
its other ecclesiastical buildings were two monasteries, one of 
black and the other of grey liiai's, and a chapel to the Yirgiu 
connected with the castle. The Reformation, by shipping Elgin 
of its ecclesiastical honours, greatly reduced its influence. It con- 
tinued, however, till towards the close of the last century to be the 
winter residence of the cliief landowners of tiie distiict, some of 
whom, laved in houses suriounded hy large gardens, others in 
mansions froutmgthe street and resting on squat pillars and aiches. 
A characteristic specimen of the latter is shown oy Biilmgs in Ms 
Barmial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland, The merchant 
gentlemen of the town, some of whom carried on a very extensive 
import and export trade in all sorts of commodities, occupied 
dwellings of the same class, while the humbler burgesses lived in 
smaller houses, whose crow-stepped gables were turned to the main 
street. With the change that, owing to various influences came 
over the social habits of the upper classes in the course of the last 
century, the importance of Elgin was a second time thi’eatened, but 
when the agiicnltural resoxu’ccs of the country began to be more 
fully developed, its position as the centre of one of the most fertilo 
districts of Scotland gave a new impetus to its prosperity. 

See Shaw’s ffiscory of the Province of Moray, Edinburgh, 1775 ; A 
Survey of the Province of Moray, Aberdeen, 1798 j Rhind'a Sketches 
of the Past miPrmsi State of Moray, Edinburgh, 1839 j Dr James 
Taylor’s Edward L in the North of Scotland (privately pnnted), 
Elgin, 1858 ; Dunbar’s Social Life in Former Bays, cMeJhj in the 
Province of Moray, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1866-66; Morayshire 
DeseriML, Mgin, 1868. . (J. M‘D.) 

ELGIN", TffOMAs Beucb, SevjbnthEabi. of (1 766-1 841 ), 
was bora July 20, 1766, and succeeded Ms brother in the 
Scotch earldoms of Elgin and Kincardine when only seven 
years of age. He was educated at Harrow and West- 
minster, and, after studying for some time at the university 
of St Andrews, he proceeded to the Continent, whero he 
proseented the study of international law at Paris, and of 
military science in Germany. When his education was 
completed he entered the army, in which he rose to the 
rank of general. His chief attention was, however, devoted 
to diplomacy. In 1 792 he was appointed envoy at Brussels, 
and in 179S envoy extraordinaiy at Berlin; and from 
1799 to 1802 he was envoy extraordinary at the Porte. 
It was during his stay at Constantinople that he formed the 
purpose of removing from Athens the celebrated eeulptures 
now known as the Elgin Marbles. His doing so was 
censured by some as vandalism, and doubts were also 
expressed as to the artistic value of many of the marbles ; 
hut he completely vindicated himself in a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1810, and entitled Memormdvm on the Suljed 
of the Narl of Mghis Pursiuts in Greece. In 1810 the 
coBeetion was purchased by the nation for ^636, 000, and 
placed in the British Museum, the outlay incurred by Lord 
Elgin having been more than £50,000. Lord Elgin was 
a Scotch representative peer for fifty years. He died at 
Paris, November 14, 1841. 

ELGIN AND KINCARDINE, Jambs Bbttcb, Earl of 
(1811-1863), was the eighth earl of Elgin and twelfth 
earl of Kincardine in the peerage of Scotland, and the first 
Baron Elgin in that of the United Kingdom. The eldest 
son of Thomas, the seventh earl, by his second marriage he 
was bom in 1 8 1 1 , and succeeded to the peerage in 1 841 . He 
was educated at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he had as companions and rivals his younger predecessors 
in the office of governor-general of India, Dalhousie and 
Canning. Mr Gladstone also was one of Ms juniors at both 
school and college, and recalls the circumstance that it was 
from young Bruce he “ first learned that Milton had written 
any prose.” As a young man he came into contact with 
Dr Chalmers, who induced Mm to speak in public on churdh. 
extension, and it was to Chalmers’s sermon on the “Expul- 
sive Power of a New Affection ” that he turned on his death- 
bed, repeating many passages from it in the last hour. He 
sat in the House of Commons for Southampton long enough 
to attach him to the constitutional principles now described 
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as Liberal-Conservative, though he never identified himself 
with a party. 

Lord Elgin began his official career in 1S42, at the age 
of thirty, as governor of Jamaica. He succeeded the great 
Indian civilian, Lord Metcalfe, who had left the colony in 
such a state of quietude and prosperity as was possible 
soon after emancipation. During an administration of four 
years he succeeded in winning the respect of all classes. 
He improved the condition of the negroes and conciliated 
the planters by working through them. In 1846 Lord 
Grey appointed him governor-general of Canada. Son-in- 
law of the popular earl of Durham, he was well received 
by the colonists, and he set himself deliberately to 
carry out the policy which makes Lord Durham’s name 
remembered there with gratitude to this day. Alike 
from his political experience in England and his life 
in Jamaica Lord Elgin had learned that safety lay in 
acting as the moderator of all parties, while applying 
fearlessly the constitutional principles of the mother country 
to each difficulty as it arose. In this his frank and genid 
manners also aided him powerfully. His assent to the local 
measure for indemnifying those who had suffered in the 
troubles of 1837 led the mob of Montreal to pelt his 
carriage for the rewarding of rebels for rebellion, as Mr 
Gladstone described it. But long before his eight years’ 
term of service expired he was the moat popular man in 
Canada. His relations with the United States, his hearty 
support of the self-government and defence of the colony, 
and his settlement of the free-trade and fishery questions, 
moreover, led to his being raised to the British peerage 

Soon after his return to England in 1854, Lord Palmer- 
ston offered him a seat in the Cabinet as chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, which he declined. But when, in 1856 
the seizure of the “ Arrow ” by Commissioner Yeh plunged 
England into war vrith China, he at once accepted the 
appointment of special envoy with the expedition. On 
reaching Point de Galle he was met by a force summoned 
from Bombay to Calcutta by the news of the sepoy mutiny 
at Meerut on the 11th May. His first idea, that the some- 
what meagre intelligence would justify most energetic 
action in China, was at once changed when urgent lettera 
from Lord Canning reached him at Singapore, the next port, 
on the 3d June, H.M.S. “Shannon” was at once sent on to 
Calcutta with the troops destined for China, and Lord Elgin 
himself followed it, when gloomier letters from India 
reached him. The arrival of the “ Shannon ” gave new 
life to the handful of white men fighting for civilization 
against fearful odds, and before the reinforcements from 
England arrived the back of the mutiny had been broken. 
Hor was the position in China seriously affected by the 
want of the troops. Lord Elgin sent in his ultimatum to 
Commissioner Yeh at Canton on the same day, the 12th 
December, that he learned the relief of Lucknow, and he 
soon after sent Yeh a prisoner to Calcutta. By Jidy 1858, 
after months of Chinese deception, he was able to leave the 
Gulf of Pecheli with the emperor’s assent to the Treaty of 
Tiensin, whereby concessions were made such as all civilized 
peoples grant to each other, if only from self-interest. The 
treaty sanctions the residence of foreign ambassadors in 
Peking — ^long secured by the Russians, guarantees pro- 
tection to Christians, opens the country to travellers with 
passports, and the Yang-tzsa and five additional ports to 
trade, under a revised tariff. The sum of £650,000 was 
exacted for losses at Canton, and an equal sum for the : 
expenses of the war. EoUowing the Americans, the 
apparently successful plenipotentiary visited Japan, and ' 
obtained less considerable concessions from its Government 
in the Treaty of Yeddo. It is true that the negotiations 
were confined to the really subordinate Tycoon or Shogoon, 
holding an office since abolished, but that visit proved the 


beginning of British innuence in the most progressive- 
country of Asia. Unfortunately, the Chinese difficulty was 
not yet at an end. After tedious disputes with the tariff 
commissioners as to the opium duty, and a visit to the upper 
waters of the Yang-tzse, Lord Elgin had reached England in 
May 1859. But when his brother and the allied forces 
attempted to proceed to Peking with the ratified treaty, 
they were fired on from the Taku forts at the mouth 
of the Peiho. The Chinese had resolved to try the fortune 
of war once more, and Lord Russell again sent out Lord 
j Elgin as ambassador extraordinary to demand an apology 
[ for the attack, the execution of the treaty, and an indemnity 
I for the military and naval expenditure. Sir Robert Napier 
' (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala), and Sir Hope Grant, 
with the French, so effectually routed the Tatar troops and 
sacked the Summer Palace that by the 24th October 1860 
a convention was concluded, which was “ entirely satis- 
factory to Her Majesty’s Government,” The treaty and 
convention have regulated the relations of China with the 
West to the present time (1878). In the interval between 
the two visits to China, Lord Elgin held the office of post- 
master-general in Lord Palmerston’s administration, and 
was elected lord rector of the university of Glasgow. He 
had not been a month at home after the second visit when 
the same premier selected him to be Her Majesty’s viceroy 
and governor-general of India. 

Lord Elgin had now attained the object'of his honourable 
ambition, Ster the office had been ffiled in most critical 
times by his juniors and old college companions, the 
marquis of Dalhousie and the Earl Canning. He succeeded 
a statesman who bad done much to reorganize the whole 
administration of India, shattered as it had been by the 
mutiny. Long, too long in grappling with it, as he himself 
afterwards confessed, Lord Canning had atoned for the 
sluggishness of his early action by the vigour of his two 
last years of office, and established his popularity on the 
firm basis of his land-tenure reforms and his foreign or 
feudatory policy. Lord Elgin could only develop both, 
and he recognized this as what he called his “ humble task.” 
But, as the first viceroy directly appointed by the Crown, 
and as subject to the secretary of state for India, Lord 
Elgin at once gave up all Lord Canning had fought for, in 
the co-ordinate independence, or rather the stimulating 
responsibility, of the governor-general, which had prevailed 
from the days of Clive and Warren Hastings. From his 
time to the present the old powers of the historic governor- 
general have been overshadowed by the party influences of 
file Indian secretary. This subservience was seen in a further 
blow at the legislature, by which a bill could be published 
without leave from the Calcutta council, and in the reversal 
of Lord Canning’s measure for the sale of a fee-simple 
tenure with all its political as well as economic advantages. 
But, on the other hand, Lord Elgin loyally carried out the 
wise and equitable policy of his predecessor towards our 
feudatories with a firmness and a dignity that in the case 
of Holkar and Oudeypore had a good effect. He did his. 
best to check the aggression of the Dutch in Sumatra, 
which was contrary to treaty, and he supported Dost 
Mahomed in Cabul until that aged warrior entered the 
then neutral and disputed territory of Herat Determined 
to maintain inviolate the integrity of our own north-west 
frontier, Lord El^’n assembled a camp of exercise at Lahore, 
and marched a force to the Peshawur border to punish 
those branches of the Yusufzai tribe who had violated the 
engagements of 1858. 

It was in the midst of this “little war” that he died. 
Soon after his arrival at Calcutta, he had projected the 
usual tour to Simla, to be followed by an inspection of 
the Punjab and its warlike ring-fence of Pathans. He even 
contemplated the summoning of the central legMative- 
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-council at Lahore. After passing the summer of 1863 
in the cool retreat of Peterhoff, Lord Elgin began a 
march across the hills from Simla to Sealkote by the 
upper valleys of the Beas, the Bavee, and the Chenab, 
chiefly to decide the two allied questions of tea cultiva- 
tion and trade routes to Kashgaria and Tibet. The 
cbmbmg up to the Eotung Pass (13,000 feet) which 
separates the Beas valley from that of the Chenab, and 
the crossing of the frail twig bridge across the Chundra 
torrent, prostrated him by the time he had descended into 
the smiling English-like Kangra valley. Thence he wrote 
his last letter to Sir Charles Wood, still full of hope and 
not free from anxiety as to the Sittana expedition. At the 
lovely hill station of Dhurmsala, “ the place of piety,” he 
lay on his deathbed, watching the glories of the ffimalayan 
autumn, and even directing Lady Elgin where to select his 
grave in the little cemetery around the station church, which 
hangs high on the bluflP above the house where he breathed 
his last. After telegraphing his resignation to the Queen, 
he lay for a fortnight amid sacred words and holy thoughts, 
tended by loving and skilful hands, and suddenly gave up 
the fight with agony on the 20th November 1863. He 
died of fatty degeneration of the muscular fibre of the heart 
He is the second governor-general whose body has a resting- 
place in India, Lord Cornwallis having found a grave at 
Ghazeepore, during his second administration. It is vain 
to speculate what Lord Elgin might have been had he lived 
to apply the experience gathered durmg hia eventful 
apprenticeship to Indian admimatratioii. Sir John (now 
Lord) Lawrence, the great Bengal civilian, took up his 
task. Lord Elgin will be best remembered as the quietly 
successful governor-general of Canada for eight years. 

Eor hia whole career see Letters and Journals of James, MghOi 
Earl of Elgin (John Murray), edited by Waliond, but corrected 
by his hrotner-in-law, Dean Stanley , for the China missions see 
Narrative of tlie Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan, by 
Lamence Oliphant, hia private secretary; for the brief Indian 
administration see the Enend of India for 1862-63. (G. Sil ) 

EL-GOLEA, a town on the southern frontiers of Algeria, 
in that part of the Sahara which bears the name of El-erg, 
about 160 miles S.W. of Wargla, in 30® 35' N. lat. and 
3“ 10' E. Ion. It consists of three portions — the citadel 
on a limestone hill, the upper town, and the lower town, 
each separated from the others by irregular plantations of 
date trees. In itself it is of no particular interest, but its 
position makes it a very important station for the caravan 
trade between Algeria and the countries to the south. It 
was originally a settlement of the Zenflta Berbers, by 
whom it was known as Taorert ; and there is still a con- 
siderable Berber element in its population, though the 
Arabic language is in general use. The full Arab name is 
El Golea'ael MmicHa, or the “little fortress well defended.” 
According to the statement of the natives, the well in the 
upper town is about 60 feet deep. 

ELI (1 Sam. chaps. i.-iv.) was priest of Jehovah at the 
temple of Shiloh, the sanctuary of the ark, and at the 
same time judge over Israel — an unusual combination of 
offices, which must have been won by signal services to the 
nation in his earlier years, though in the history preserved 1 
to us he appears in the weakness of extreme old age, 
unable to control the petulance and rapacity of his sons, 
Hophni and Phinehas, which disgraced the sanctuary and 
disgusted the people. While the central authority was 
thus weakened, the Philistines advanced against Israel, and 
gained a complete victory in the great battle of Ebenezer, 
where the ark was taken, and Hophni and Phinehas 
slain. On hearing the news, Eli fell from his seat and died. 
According to the Massoretic text, he was ninety-eight 
years old, and had judged Israel for forty years (1 Sam. iv. 
15, 18). The Septuagint translator gives but twenty 
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years in ver._ 18, and seems not to have read ver. 15 
[Wellhausen in loco]. After these events the sanctuary of 
Shiloh appears to have been destroyed by the Philistines 
[comp. Jer. vii. , Ewald, GeschicJite, ii. S84; Wellhausen on 
2 Sam. viii. 17], and the descendants of Eli with the whole 
of their elan or “ father’s house ” subsequently appear as 
settled at Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 1, xxii. 11 &qq., comp. xiv. 3). 
In the massacre of the clan by Saul, with the subsequent 
deposition of the survivor Abiathar from the priestly office 
(1 Kings ii. 27), the prophecies of judgment uttered in the 
days of Eli against his corrupt house were strikingly 
fulfilled (1 Sam. li. 27 sqq., iii. 11 

An important point of Hebrew archaeology is involved 
in the genealogy of Eli and hia house. It appears from 

1 Kings ii. 27 -35 that Zadok, from whom the later high 
priests claimed descent, and who appears m 1 Chron. v 
38 (E. y. vi. 12) as the lineal descendant of Aaron 
through Eleazar and Phinehas, was not of the house of 
Eli, and m 1 Chron. xxiv. Ahimelech, son of Abiathar, is 
reckoned to the sons of Ithamar, the younger branch of 
the house of Aaron. Hence the traditional view that jn 
the person of Eh the high-priesthood was temporarily 
diverted from the line of Eleazar and Phinehas into that of 
Ithamar [comp. Joseph. Ant. c. II, § 5, v. viii. c. 1, § 3, and 
for the fancies of the Eabbins on the cause of this diversion, 
Selden, D& Sitcc. in Pontif., lib. i. cap. 2]. This view, 
however, seems to be absolutely inconsistent with 1 Sam. ii., 
which represents Eli’s “fatW’s house” or clan as the 
original priestly family, and predicts the destruction or 
degradation to an inferior position of the whole of this 
“ father’s house,” and not merely of the direct descendants 
of Eli. Moreover, Ahimelech, who is the only link to 
connect Eli with Ithamar, is an ambiguous personage, who, 
perhaps, owes his existence to a corruption in the text of 

2 Sam. viii. 17 [comp. Wellhausen m loco; Graf, Qe- 

schichtlicheBiicher,^. 2 3 7], where most recent critics read, and 
the history seems to require, “Abiathar son of Ahimelech” 
[comp, however, Bertheau on 1 Chron. xviii. 16, and Keil 
on 1 Chron. v.]. To build au elaborate theory on the 
genealogical statements in Chronicles is the less justifiable 
because that book wholly ignores the priesthood of Eli, 
while Hebrew genealogies must sometimes he understood 
in a figurative sense. Compare further on the whole sub- 
ject, Thenius and Wellhausen, on 1 Sam, li. ; Ewald’s 
GeschicMe, ii. p. 576 sqq.; Graf, “Zur Geschichte des 
Stimmes Levi” in Merx’s Arckiv,\, pp. 79, 88, and among 
older writers especially Selden, in his book already cited, 
De Sucemione in Pontificatum. (w. b. s.) 

ELIAS LEYITA (1472-1549), a Jewish rabbi, the 
most distinguished Hebrew scholar of hia time, was born at 
Nenstadt, on the Aisch, in Bavaria, in 1472. From the 
fact that he spent most of his life in Italy, some have sup- 
posed him to have been an Italian by birth. There can be 
no doubt, however, that he was a German, as he asserts the 
fact in the preface to one of his works, and his pupil 
Munster states expressly that he was born at Neustadt of 
Jewish parents. His father, Eabbi Ascher Levita, assumed 
the surname of Aschkenasi (the German), which was also 
used by the son. Banished as a Jew from his native 
country, Elias went to Italy in the beginniug of the 16tli 
century. He resided at first in Venice, where he earned a 
high reputation as a teacher of Hebrew. In 1604 he re- 
moved to Padua, where he continued his career as a teacher, 
and wrote a commentary on the Hebrew grammar of Rabbi 
Kimcbi. When Padua was sacked in 1509 he lost all his 
property, and removed to Venice. About 1512 be took up 
his residence in Home, where he enjoyed for a number of 
— 

^ A corioua Jewish tradition makes Phinehas the man of God who 
denounced judgment on Eh. Jerome, Quossi. ATsi. in Inb, 1. Reffuwt. 
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years the frieudship of Cardinal Egidio, and of sereral 
other dignitaries of the church. So iutimato were his rela- 
tions with the Christians that he was accused of having 
apu-statizud from Judaism. His oiuuions were undoubtedly 
more liberal than those of the majority of the Jews of hia 
time, but there is no reason to que->tion his own assertion 
that he remained true to the faith in which he was born. 
V.^hjii Eome w.is attacked by Charle.s V. in 1527, Elias 
Levita lost all ins means for the second time, and again 
fumiLl an asylum in Venice. In 1510 he went to Isiiy in 
fsuabia, having boeti invited by Paul Fagius to join him 
ui the huperiuteiulence ( »f a piiuting-prebri ft »r Hebrew books. 
The Lint tw'o years of bis life were spent in Venice, where 
ho died in 15 19. The mo^it viluaUo of the numerous 
v/oiks of Elias Levita were tho'-o bearing on Hebrew 
grammar and lesicography. His Mftjsunth Ilamnmssoreth 
(Vkiiiite, 1538) is a critical commentary on the text of the 
Hcbiow Scriptures, and contains a very able discussion of 
the question of the origin of the vowel points, w'hich he 
assigns to the Massorotic doctors of the school of Tiberias 
in tho nth century after Christ. He also wi'ote a treatise 
on Hebrew grammar, a dictionary, chiefly to tho Targnms 
and tho Talniud, and several smaller works in Hebrew 
philology. In tho preface to his and other por- 

tions of his w Ol’ka, there are various autobiographical details. 
A German translation of the Massordh Jlummnssofeth by 
Semler appeared in 1773, and an edition of the work with 
notes and an English translation was i»ubli3hod in London 
in ,1867. 

ELIE DE BEAUMOHT, Jean B.i.PTiSTE Abaiand 
Louis LiioNcn (1798-1874), a celebrated French geologist, 
was born at Canon, in Calvados, ou the 25th September 
17 OS. He was educated at the Lycee Henri IV., where he 
took the first prize in mathematics and physics; at the 
ificoltj Polytechnique, where he , stood first at the exit 
csaiuination in 1819 ; and at theilcolG dea Minos, where he 
began to show a decided preference for the science with 
whicli his name la associated. In 1823 he was selected 
along with Dufrdimy by Brochant do Villiers, the professor 
of geology in tho Ecole des Mines, to accompany Mm on a 
scientific tour to England and Scotland, with the double 
object of inspecting the mining and metallurgical establish- 
ments of the country, and of studying the principles on 
uhieli the geological map of England bad been prepared, 
with a view to the construction of a similar map of France. 
An account of the tour was published by ilhe de Beau- 
mont and Dnfrenoy conjointly, under the title Voyage 
m^tallurgique en Angleterre (1827). In 1835 he was 
appointed professor of geology at the lilcole des Mines, in 
succession to Brochant de Villiers, whose assistant he had 
been in the duties of the chair since 1827. He held the 
office of engineer-in-chief of mines in France from 1833. 
His growing scientific reputation secured his election to the 
membership of the Academy of Berlin, of the Academy of 
Sciences of France, and of the Eoyal Society of London. 
By a decree of the president he was made a senator of 
France in 1852, and on the death of Arago (1S53) he was 
^osen perpetual secretaiy of the Academy of Sciences. 
Elie do Beaumont’s name is best knowm to geologists in 
connection with his theory of the origin of mountain ranges, 
first piropounded in a paper read to the Academy of 
>Sciences in,' 1S29, and afterwards elaborated in several 
treatises and shorter papers, of which the Jfotice sur le 
syslSme des Tnontagnes (3 vols. 1852) may be named as the | 
most important According to his view, all mountain 
ranges parallel to the same great circle of the earth are of 
strictly contemporaneous origin, and between the great 
circles a relation of symmetry exists in the form of a 
penta-gonal rSsean. For an elaborate statement and 
criticism of the theory, see the introductory address by 
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Hopkins in the Journal of tJie Geological Society of London 
for 1853. The theory has not found general acceptance, 
but it has proved of great value to geological science, owing 
to the extensive additions to the Imowledge of the stiuctiire 
of mountain ranges which its author made in endeavouring 
to find facts to support it. Probably, however, the best 
service Elie de Beaumont rendered to science was in enn- 
noction with the geological map of France, in the prepaia- 
tion of which, from 1835 till its completion eighteen years 
later, lie had the leading share. After his compidsoiy 
superannuation at the Ecole des Mines, he continued to 
supermtend the issue of the detailed maps almost until his 
death, winch occurred on the 2l8t September 1874. His 
academic lectures for 1843—44 were published in 1847 
under the title Lemons de Geologie Pratique, 

ELIJAH (Elijaaf, literally ffoii-i/e/iorah/ in N.T., Elias), 
the greatest and sternest of the Hebrew projihets, makes 
his appearance in the narrative of the Old Testament with 
an abruptness that is strikingly in keeping with his 
character and work. The words in which he is first intro- 
duced — “ Ehjah the Tishbite, of the inhabitants of Gilead ” 
(1 XCingsxvii. 1) — contain all that is told of his origin, and, 
few as the words are, their meaning is not without 
ambiguity. By varying the pointing of tho Hebrew word 
translated of the mhabitants ” in the authorised version, 
the passage is understood by a number of critics to indicate 
a Tishbeh in Gilead, not named elsewhere, as the birth- 
place of the projihet; but it is not certain that anything 
more definite is meant than that the prophet came from 
Gilead, the mountainous region beyond Jordan. Whether 
the place of his birth Is definitely indicated or not, there is 
nothmg said of his genealogy , and thus his unique position 
I among the prophets of Israel, whose descent is almost 
invariably given, is signalized from the first. Some have 
supposed that he was by birth a heathen and not a Jew, 
but this is an unfounded conjecture, so inherently improbable 
that it does not deserve consideration. His appearance in 
the sacred narrative, like Melchisedek, “without father, 
without mother,” gave rise to various rabbinical traditions, 
such as that he was Phmehas,^ the grandson of Aaron, 
returned to eaith, or that he was an angel in human form. 
The first and most important part of Elijah’s career as a 
prophet lay in the reign of Ahab, which, according to tlie 
usual chronology, commenced about 918 B.c. He is 
introduced in the passage already quoted (1 Kings xvii. 1) 
as predicting the drought God was to send upon Israel 
as a panisbment for the apostasy into which Ahab had 
been, led by his heathen wife Jezebel. The duiation of 
the drought is vaguely stated in Kings; from Luke iv. 
25 and James v, 17, we learn that it lasted three years 
and a half. During the first portion of this period 
Elijah, under the divine direction, found a refuge by the 
brook Cherith, “before the Jordan.” This description 
leaves it uncertain whether the brook was to the east of 
Jordan in Elijsih’s native Gilead, or to the west in Samaria, 
as Eobinson supposes. Here he drank of the brook and 
was fed by ravens, who night and morning brought him 
bread and flesh. The word translated “ ravens ” has also 
been rendered “merchants,” “Arabians,” or “ inhabitants 
of the rock Oreh.” There is a general concurrence of 
opinion, however, that the authorized version represents 
the true sense of the original. When the growing severity 
of the drought had dried up the brook, the prophet, 
under the same divine direction as before, betook himself 
to another refuge in Zarephath, a Phoenician, town near 
Zidon. At the gate of the town he met the widow to 
whom he had been sent gathering sticks for the preparation 
of what she believed was to be her last meal. Though 


Cf, Sdden, De Success, in Panl, lib. ii. cap. 2, 
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probably a worshipper of Baal, she received the prophet 
with hospitalitj^, sharing with him her all but exhausted 
store, in faith of his promise in the name of the God of 
Israel that the supply would not fail so long as the drought 
lasted. Her faith was rewarded by the fulfilment of the 
jiromise, the cruise of oil and the barrel of meal affording 
sustenance for both herself and her guest until the close of 
the three and a half years’ famine. During this period her 
son died, and was miraculously restored to life in answer to 
the prayers of the prophet. 

Elijah emerged from his retirement in the third year, 
when, the famine having reached its worst, Ihab 
and his minister Obadiah had themselves to search the 
land for provender for the royal stables. To the latter 
Elijah appeared with his characteristic suddenness, and 
announced his intention of showing himself to Ahab. The 
king, who in spite of the calamity that had befallen him 
was still hardened in his apostasy, met Elijah with the 
reproach that he was the troubler of Israel, which the 
prophet with the boldness that befitted his mission at once 
flung back upon him who had forsaken the commandments 
of the Lord and followed the Baalim. The retort was 
accompanied by a challenge — or rather a command — to the 
king to assemble on Mount Carmel “ all Israel ” and the 
four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal and the four 
hundred prophets of Asherah. The latter are described 
as “eating at Jezebel’s table,” by which it is indicated that 
they were under the special favour and protection of the 
queen. From the allusion to an “altar of Jehovah that 
was broken down ” (1 Kings xviii. 30) it has been inferred 
that Carmel was an ancient sacred place, though this is the 
first mention of it in the Scripture narrative. (On Mount 
Carmel and Elijah’s connection with it in history and 
tradition see Carmel, vol. v. p. 116.) 

The scene on Carmel is perhaps the grandest in the life 
of Elijah, or indeed in the whole of the Old Testament 
As atypical embodiment for all time of the conflict between 
superstition and true religion, it is lifted out of the range 
of mere individual biography into that of spiritual 
symbolism, and it has accordingly furnished at once a 
fruitful theme for the religious teacher and a lofty inspira- 
tion for the artist. The incident is indeed a true type, 
showing the characteristic features of combatants that are 
always meeting, and of a conflict that is always being 
waged. The false prophets were allowed to invoke their 
god in whatever manner they pleased from the early 
morning until the time of evening sacrifice. The only 
interruption came at noon, in the mocking encouragement 
of Elijah (1 Kings xviii, 27), which is remarkable as an 
almost solitary instance of grim sarcastic humour occurring 
in the Bible. Its effect upon the false prophets was to 
increase their frenzy j they “cried aloud and cut themselves 
with knives and lancets,” as the authorized version has it. 
The translation should rather be “swords and lances.” 
The evening came, and the god had made no sign; “ there 
was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that 
regarded.” Elijah now stepped forward with the quiet 
confidence and dignity that became the prophet and repre- 
sentative of the true God. Two things are noteworthy in 
his preparations : all Israel is represented symbolically in 
the twelve stones with which he built the altar ; and the 
water poured upon the sacrifice and into the surrounding 
trench was evidently designed to prevent the suspicion of 
fraud. In striking contrast to the unreasoning frenzy 
and the “ vain repetitions ” of the false prophets are the 
few and simple words with which Elijah makes his prayer 
to Jehovah. Once only, with the calm assurance of one 
who knew that his prayer would be answered, he invokes 
the God of his fathers to vindicate himself in the presence 
of an apostate people. The answer comes at once ; “ The 
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fire of the Lord fell and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and 
the wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the 
water that was in the trench.” So convincmg a sign was 
irresistible; the people who had stood by in W'ondering 
silence now fell on their faces and acknowledged Jehovah 
as the true God. In harmony with the method in which 
Jehovah often vindicated himself in the Old Testament 
economy, the acknowledgment of the true prophet and his 
God was immediately followed by the destruction of the 
false prophets. The first heat of conviction made the 
people quick to obey tbe command to seize the prophets of 
Baal, who were immediately afterwards slain by Elijah 
beside the brook Kishon. The deed, though not without 
parallel in the Old Testament history, stamps the pecu- 
liarly vindictive character of Elijah’s prophetic mission. 

The people having returned to their rightful allegiance 
to the true God, the drought sent as a punishment for 
their defection at once ceased. The narrative proceeds 
without a break. On the evening of the day that 
had witnessed the decisive contest, Elijah, after having 
invited Ahab to eat and drink, and foretold abundance 
of rain, proceeded once more to the top of Carmel, and 
there, with “his face between his knees” (possibly en- 
gaged in the prayer referred to in James v. 17-18), 
waited for the long-looked-for blessing. His servant, 
sent repeatedly to search the sky for signs, returned 
the seventh time reporting a little cloud arising out of the 
sea “like a man’s hand.” The portent was scarcely seen 
ere it was fulfilled. The sky was full of clouds and a great 
rain was falling when Ahab, obeying the command of 
Elijah, set out in his chariot for Jezreel. Elijah, with 
what object does not appear, lan before the chariot to the 
entrance of J ezreel, a distance of at least sixteen miles, thus 
showing the power of endurance natural to a prophet of 
the wilderness. If he went with any hope that the events 
that had just occurred would change the heart of Jezebel, as 
they seem to have changed the heart of the king, he was at 
once undeceived. On being told what had taJken place, 
Jezebel sent a messenger to Elijah with a vow in the most 
solemn terms that ere another day had passed his life would 
be even as the lives of the prophets of Baal, and the threat 
was enough to cause him to tsike to instant flight. 

The first stage of his journey was to Beersheba, on the 
confines of the kingdom of Judah. Here he left his 
servant, who, according to an old Jewish tradition, was the 
widow’s son of Zarephath, afterwards the prophet Jonah, ^ 
and proceeded a day’s j oumey into the wilderness. Laying 
himself down under a solitary juniper (broom), he gave 
vent to his bitter disappointment at the apparent failure of 
his efforts for the reformation of Israel in a prayer for 
death. By another of those miraculous interpositions 
which occur at nearly every turn of his history he was 
twice supplied with food and drink, in the strength of 
which he journeyed forty days and forty nights until he 
came to Horeb, where he lodged in a cave, A hole “just 
large enough for a man’s body ” (Stanley), immediately 
below the summit of Jebel Mflsa, is still pointed out by 
tradition as the cave of Elijah. 

If the scene on Carmel was the grandest, that on Horeb 
was spiritually the most profound in the life of Elijah. 
There for the first time he learned that the normal channel 
of divine revelation is spiritual and not material, and that 
its object is mercy and not judgment. Not in the strong 
wind that brake the rocks in pieces, not in the earthquake, 
not in the fire, but in the still small voice that followed, the 
Lord Tiimap.lf knowu. There, too, he learned, also for 
the first time, the true nature and limits of Ms own 
prophetic mission. He was the herald, not of a sudden 
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ven^t'-tiuce and a sudden reformation of wkicli liis own eyes j 
mi-dit hope to see tlie fulfilment, Imt of the slow steady 
of that kiuy.lom of God that comoth not with 
Lb^orvation. Ho was taught this i.ractically m the threefold 
comnii^^.ion hud upon him, which implied in each part of it 
that tlie wurlc of vengeance uiid of reformation alike w^e 
to be fulfilled by other hands and in a succeeding age. iio 
wMi t(» retiuii to Damascus and anoint Haxael king of 
Syii'i • he w.is to anoint Jehu the son of NimsM as king of 
I,iMel ill plac <3 of .Uiab ; and as his own^ successor in the 
].r.»phcti« oflico he was to anoint Elisha the son of 
Shapli.it The revelation at Horeb closed with an 
auiujiiuceineut that must have been at once a comfort and 
a rebuke to the prophet. In his allegiance to Jehovah he 
•was nut .done, as m sadness of spirit ho had supposed; there 
wore no Ji"^s th.m seven thousand in Israel w'ho had not 
boivcd to Hi il. 

Lcaviiig Iluieb and proceeding noithwards, Elijah found 
the oppurturiity of fulfilling the last of the three commands 
that li.id been laid upon him. He met Elisha engaged at 
llio plough probably near his native place, Abel-meholah, in 
tlta v.illcy of the Jordan, and, by the symbolical act of cast- 
ing Ill'S iiiautle upon him, consecrated him to the projihetic 
office. As it happened, this was the only command of the 
throe which he fulfilled in person; the couise of events left 
the other tw o to be carried out by his successor. After the 
call of Elnslia the narrative contains no notice of Elijah for 
several yeans. It was not until Ahah, at the prompting of 
Jezebel, had committed liia crowning inic[uity in the matter 
of Naboth’s vineyard that he again appeared, as usual with 
startling abruptness. Without any indication of whence or 
how ho came, he is represented in the narrative as standing 
in the vineyard when Ahab entered to take possession of 
it, and as pronouncing upon the king and his house that 
awful doom (1 Kings sxi. 17-24) which, though deferred 
for a time, ivas ultimately fulfilled to the letter. 

With one more denunciation of the house of Ahab, 
Elijah’s function as a messenger of wrath was fully dis- 
charged, When Ahaziah, the son and successor of Ahab, 
having injured himself by falhng through a lattice, sent to 
inquiie at Baal-zebnb, the god of Ekron, whether he should 
recover, the prophet was commanded by God to appear to 
the me.ssengers and tell them that, for this resort to a false 
god, the king should die. The effect of his appearance was 
such that they turned back without attempting to fulfil 
their errand. Their description of the prophet left the king 
in no doubt as to his identity ; It is Elijah the Tishbite.” 
■\Yith the true Jezebel spirit he resolved to destroy the enemy 
of his house, and despatched a captain -with a band of fifty 
to arrest him. They came upon Elijah seated on “the 
mount," — probably Carmel. The imperious terms in which 
he was summoned to come down — perhaps also a tone of 
mockery in the appellation “Thou man of God " — were pim- 
i6.hed by fire from heaven, which descended at the bidding of 
Elijah and consumed the whole band. A second captain 
and fifty were despatched, behaved m a similar way, and 
met the same fata The leader of a third troop took a 
humbler tone, sued for mercy, and obtained it. Elijah then 
went with them to the king, but only to repeat before 
his face the doom he had already made known to his 
messengers, which was almost immediately afterwards 
fulfilled. 

The only mention of Elijah’s name in the book of 
COironicIes (2 Chron. xxi. 12-15), where he is represented 
as sending a letter of rebuke and denunciation to Jehoram, 
king of J udah, furnishes a chronological difficulty, owing to 
the fact that Elijah’s translation seems to have taken place 
before the death of Jehoshaphat, the father of Jehoram. 
There is reason, however, to suppose that Jehoram reigned 
for some years before the death of his father ; and on the 


other hand, though the account of Elijah’s translation (2 
Km "3 il ) immediately follows that of his last public act in 
Sinouncmg the doom of Ahaziah (2 Kings 0, a considerable 
interval may have elapsed between the two oventj YVhat- 
ever its duration, the time was spent m close and continu- 
ous fellowship with Elisha, his disciple successor who 
though thrice entreated to leave him, showed the tiue 
disciple spirit in the solemn vow, As the Lord liveth, and 
as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee. The appro^hing 
translation seems to have been known, not only to Elijah 
and Elisha, but also to the schools of the prophets at Bethel 
and Jericho, both of which they visited m their last east- 
ward journey. At the Jordan their progress was stopped 
only until Elijah, wrapping his prophet’s mantle together, 
smote the water with it, and so by a last miracle passed over 
on dry ground. When they had crossed, the master desired 
the disciple to ask some parting blessing. The request for 
a double portion {le., probably a first-born’s portion) of the 
prophet’s spirit Elijah characterized as a hard tteng ; but he 
promised to grant it E Elisha should remain with him to the 
last, so as to see him when he was taken away, ihe end 
is told in words of simple subHmity : “ And it came to pass, 
as they still went on and talked, that, behold, there 
appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and parted 
them both asunder ; and Elijah went up by a whulwmd 
into heaven" (2 Kings ii. 11). There is_ in this, as 
Stanley has truly remarked, an “inextricable interweaving 
of fact and figure." It is scarcely necessary to point oiit, 
however, that through the figure the narrative evidently 
means to convey as fact that Elijah passed from earth, not 
by the gates of death, but by miraculous translation. 
Such a supernatural close is in perfect harmony with a 
career into every stage of which the supernatural enters as 
an essential feature. For whatever explanation may be 
offered of the miraculous element in Elijah’s life, it must 
obviously be one that accounts not for a few miraculous 
incidents only, which might be mere excrescences, but for a 
series of miraculous events so closely connected and so 
continuous as to form the main thread of the history, 

Elijah occupied an altogether peculiar place in later 
Jewish history and tradition, Of the general belief among 
the Jewish people that he should return for the restoration 
of Israel the Scriptures contain several indications, such as 
the prophecy of Malachi (iv. 5—6). Even if this be applied 
to John the Baptist, between whom and Elijah there are 
many striking points of resemblance, there are several 
allusions in the gospels which show the currency of a 
belief in the return of Elias, which was not satisfied by 
the mission of John (Matt, xi. 14, xvi. 14; Luke ix. &; 
John i. 21).i 

Elijah is canonized both in the Greek and in the Latin 
Churches, his festival being kept in both on the 20th J uly, 
— the date of his ascension in the nineteenth year of 
Jehoshaphat, according to Cornelius a Lapide. (w. B. s.) 

ELIOT, John (1604-1690), “the Apostle of the Indians 
of North America," was born at Nasing, in Essex, in 1604, 
and was educated at J esus College, Cambridge, where he 
took his bachelor’s degree in 1623. He "there displayed a 
partiality for philology which may have had some in- 
fluence in stimulating the zeal he afterwards displayed in 
acquiring the language of the native Indians. After 
leaving the imiverslty he was employed as an usher in a 
school near Chelmsford under the Rev. Thomas Hooker. 
While in the family of Mr Hooker, Eliot received serious 
impressions, and resolved to devote himself to the work of 
the Christian ministry. As there was ■theu no field for non- 
conformist preachers in England, he resolved to emigrate 


^ For curious facts indicating the survival of the same belief among 
the Jews at the present day, see Stanley’s Jeurish ClmrOn lect. xxx. 
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to Anxerica, where he arrived on the 3d of November 1631. of this Bible, which is now of great rarity, and fetches a very 
After officiating for a year in the first church m Boston, high price, is Mamussee Wu7ineetu2Mnata'nme Up-Billum 
he was in November 1632 appointed pastor of the church €^od naneeswe iN'uhkone Testament lah wonl WvsUt Testa- 
in Piosbury, where he continued till his death. ment — Ne quoshkinnumuh na&Jipe Wiittinneiiimh Christ noh 

When Eliot began his mission work there were about asoowesit John Eliot; literally translated; — “The whole 
twenty tribes of Indians within the bounds of the plantation Holy his-Bible God, both Old Testament and also New 
of Massachusetts Bay, and for a long time he assiduously Testament. This turned by the-servant-of-Christ, who is- 
employed himself m learning their language. He obtamed called John Eliot.” This Indian version of the Scriptures 
the assistance of a young Indian taken prisoner in the was printed at Cambridge (U.S.) by Samuel Green and 
Pequot war of 1637, and who had been put to service with Marmaduke Johnson, and was the first Bible printed in 
a Dorchester planter. With his help Eliot translated the America. 

Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and many Scriptuie In 1680 another edition of the New Testament was 
texts, and at length was able to preach to the Indians in published] and m 1685 the second edition of the Old 
their o-wn language. This he did without the aid of an Testament appeared. This last was bound up with the 
interpreter in 1646, at a place a few miles from Cambridge, second impression of the Neiv Testament, and the two 
afterwards called Nonantum or Noonatomen, “JRe- parts form the second edition of the whole Bible. It was 
joicing,” where a settlement of Christian Indians was sub- dedicated “ To the Hou. Kobert Boyle, the Governour, and 
sequently established. to the Company for the Propagation of the Gospel,” &c., 

The labours of Eliot, being reported in England, ex- and is, like the first edition, a work of great rarity. Eliot 
cited great attention, and a society, afterwards incorporated, received valuable assistance in preparing this edition from 
was mstituted for the propagation of the gospel in New the Eev. John Cotton of Pl^pnonth (U.S.), who had also 
England. Among its leading members was the Hon. Robert spent much labour in obtaining a thorough knowledge of 
Boyle, wed known by his scientific labours, who was one of the Indian language. A new edition of the Indian Bible 
Eliot’s constant correspondents. From the funds of this was printed in 1822 at Boston by P. S. Du Ponceau and 
corporation an allowance of £50 per annum was paid to J. Pickering. 

Eliot in supplement of his moderate salary of £60 as Besides his translation of the Bible, Eliot published at 
minister of Roxbury. Cambridge (U.S.) in 1664 a translation of Baxter’s Call to 

In 1651 a town called Natick, or “ Place of Hills,” was the Unconverted, of which a second edition was issued in 
founded by the Christian Indians, mainly through the 1688. In 1665 ho published an abridged translation, of 
instrumentality of Eliot, for which he drew up a set of civil Bishop Bayly’s Tractice of Piety, and a second edition 
and economical regulations. He also in 1653, at the in 1685. His well known Indian Grammar Begun was 
charge of the corporation, published a catechism for their written in the winter of 1664, his sons assisting m the 
use. This was the first work published in the Indian work, and waa printed at Oambiadge (U.S.) in 1666. At 
language ; no copy of it is known to exist. In the same the end of this book are these memorable words, — “ Prayers 
year there was published by the corporation in London and pains, through faith in Jesus Christ, will do anything.” 
a work called Teares of Repentance, or a further Progress The grammar was reprinted in 1822, with notes by Picker- 
of the Gospel among tlm Indians of New England, in which ing and Du Ponceau, in the Collections of the Massachusetts 
there was given “ A Brief Relation of the Proceedings of Historical Society, vol. ix. The Indian Primer ; or the 
the Lord’s Work among the Indians, in reference unto Way of Training up of our Indian Youth m the Good 
their Church-estate, by John Eliot.” Knowledge of God; by J. E., was printed at Cambridge 

In 1655 there was published in London by the corpora (U.S.) in 1669. It comprises an exposition of the Lord’s 
tion a tract entitled A Later and Further Manifestation of Prayer and a translation of the Larger Catechism in Indian. 
the Progress of the Gospel amongst the Indians in Neio A reprint of this work, from the only complete copy known 
England, declaring their Constant Lwe and Zeal to the to exist, preserved in the library of the university oi 
Truth, (be., being a Narrative of the Examinations of the Edmburgh, was published, under the editorial superin- 
Indiatis about their Knowledge in Religion by the Elders tendence of Mr John Small, in 1877. 
of the Church, related by Mr John Eliot. This work In 1671 Eliot prmted in English a little vohime entitled 

contained the confessions of those Indians that were Indian Dialogues, for their Instruction in that Great Service 

baptized by Eliot and admitted to church fellowship. In of Christ in Vailing Home their Conmtryvtien to the Knovo~ 
1660 Eliot drew upon himself some animadversion by the ledge of God and of themselves. This was followed in 1672 
publication at London of a work called The Christian Cmir by Tha Logkh Pnmer ; some Logical Notions to Initiate 
monwealth : or the Civil Policy of the rising Kingdom of the Indians in ike Knowledge of the Rule of Reason, &c. 
.Jesus Christ, which was found to contain seditious These two volumes, printed at Cambridge (U.S.), are 
principles, especially directed against the Government of extremely rare. Of the former, the only known copy exists 
England. The statements, however, made in this book in a private library in New York. A copy of the Logiek 

were afterwards retracted by its author. Primer is preserved in the British Museum, and another in 

About this time Eliot completed his task of translating the Bodleian, 
the Bible into the Indian language. The corporation in Lon- Ri 1611 a small tract of eleven pages was published at 

don supplied the funds, and the New Testament in Indian London, called A Brief Narrative of the Progress of the 
was issued in 1661, shortly after the restoration of Charles Gospd among the Indians in New England in the Year 
II. It happened that the printing of the work was completed 1670 Given in by the Rev. Mr John Eliot, Minister of 
when the corporation was expecting a royal charter. Adedi- the Gospd there, in a Letter by him directed to the Right 
cation to the king was accordingly inserted, written in a Worshipful the Qommissioners UTider His Majesto/s Great 
tone calculated to win Ms favour It stated that the Old Seed for the Propagation of the Gospd amongst ike Poor 
Testament was in the press, and it craved the “ royal Blind Natives in those United Colonies. This was possibly 
assistance for the perfecting thereof.” The Old Testament one of the publications of the corporation after their charter 
was at length published in 1663. Copies of the New was renewed by Charles II, ; it is of extreme rarity. 
Testament were bound with it, and thus the whole Bible In his old age the pen of Eliot was not idle. In 1678 
was completed in the Indian languages, To it were added a he published The Harmmy of the Gospels in the Holy 
catechism, and thePsalms of David inindian verse. The title History of the Humiliation and Sufferings of Jesus Chnst 
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from, his hicarmtion to his Death and Bimal. This work, 
which was printed at Boston, is a life of our Saviour with 
many illustrative and practical remarks. The last of his 
publications was his translation into Indian of Shepard’s 
Sincere Convert^ which he had nearly completed in 
1661; this was revised by Grindal Rawson and prmted 
in 1689. 

Eliot died at Boxbury on the 20th of May 1690, at the 
age of eighty-six. He was acknowledged to have been a 
inp.n whose simplicity of life and manners, and evangelical 
sweetness of temper, had won for him all hearts, whether 
in the villages of the emigrants or in the smoky huts of the 
natives of Hew England. 

His translation of the Bible and other works composed 
for the use of the Indians are written in the Mohican 
dialect, which was spoken by the aborigines of Hew 
England. By Eliot and others it was called the 
Massachusetts language. Although it is uo longer read, 
the works printed in it are valuable for the information 
they furnish as to the structure and character of the im- 
written dialects of barbarous nations. (j. sm.) 

ELIOT, Sir John (1692-1632), one of the greatest 
among the English statesmen of the reign of Charles I., 
was born at his father’s seat at Port Eliot, a small 
fishing-village on the Elver Tamar, in the month of 
April 1592. He was the son of a country gentleman of 
hospitable habit-s, and of considerable influence, if we may 
judge from Eliot’s early entrance into public life. Against 
his youth no fault has been charged except such as was the 
natural fruit of a fiery but generous temper, and that 
it was not entirely spent in idle frolic is proved by 
the considerable scholarship which he attained. At fifteen 
he entered Exeter College, Oxford ; and, on leaving the 
university, he studied law at one of the inns of court. He 
also spent some mouths travelling in France, Spain, and 
Italy, in company, for part of the time, with young George 
Villiers, afterw'ards duke of Buckingham. At the age of 
twenty he married the daughter of one of his neighbours, 
a w’ealthy Cornish gentleman. He was only twenty-two 
when, in the distinguished company of Pym and Went- 
worth, he commenced his parliamentary career, and only 
twenty-seven wlien he obtained the appointment of vice- 
admiral of Devon, with large powers for the defence and 
control of tho commerce of the county. It was not long 
before the characteristic energy with which he performed 
the duties of his office involved him in difficulties. After 
many attempts, in 1623 he succeeded, by a clever but 
dangerous manoeuvre, in entrapping the famous pirate 
Hutt, who had for years infested the southern coast, in- 
flicting immense damage upon English commerce. The 
issue is noteworthy, both as the event which first opened 
Eliot’s eyes to the corruptness of the Government, and as 
an example of one of the causes which produced the Great 
Eebellion. The pirate, having gained powerful allies at 
court by means of bribery, was speedily permitted to re- 
commence his career of plunder; while the vice-admiral, 
upon charges which could not he substantiated, was flung 
into the Marshalsea, and detained there nearly fom 
months. 

A few days after his release Eliot was elected member of 
Parliament for Hevyport (February 1624). From the first 
lie perceived that the success of the popular cause required 
the entire independence of parliament; and his earliest 
recorded speech was to propose that, as “misreports” 
w'ere constantly being carried to the king, the deliberations 
of the House of Commons should be kept strictly secret. 
In the days of Eliot, such a measure would have carried 
with it advantages of the first importance ; and it was only 
natural that, in his anxiety to make parliament an efficaent j 
check upon the crown, he should forget how necessary was I 


the check upon parliament which would thus have been 
lost. 

In the first three parliaments of the reign of Charles I. 
Eliot was the foremost leader of the House of Commons. 
The House was at that time rich in great statesmen. Upon 
its benches sat Pym, Hampden, Selden, Coke, and many 
other sincere and steadfast patriots But, though in pro- 
foundness of erudition one or two, but only one or two, 
may have surpassed him, neither in force of genius, 
in fire and power of oratory, in loftiness and ardour 
of sentiment, in inflexible firmness of resolution, nor in 
personal bravery and seH-devotion, had he any superior, 
while in the union of these great qualities which made 
up his rare and noble character he had no equal. The 
circumstances of his past life also conduced to fit him 
for his position. His official intercourse with the duke 
of Buckingham, and a certain important intervie-w 
between them, in which the duke had incautiou.sly unveiled 
his design of governing without parliament, should pailia- 
ment lefiise submission, had given him an eaily and 
valuable opportunity of gauging the character ^ of the 
favourite, and a bitter exiierience had acquainted him with 
the corruptness of the court. Undeterred by any vestige 
of personal fear, he dared, m plain and uucomproniising 
I language, to expose all the abuses which oppressed tho 
country tlirough innumerable illegal exactions of many 
kinds and through the venality of tho executive , and 
to point out how it W'as disgraced abroad by a foieign 
policy directed by the mere spleen of the favourite, and by 
the gross mismanagement of every campaign that had been 
undertaken. He dared to advise parliament to demand an 
account of the expenditure of the supplies which it had 
voted, and to refuse further supplies till such an account 
had been rendered. Hay, he dared even to bravo tho Icing’s 
deadliest hatred by naming repeatedly, with direct and 
sternest invective, the great duke of Buckingham, the all- 
powerful favourite, as chiefly responsible for tbo inisgovorn- 
ment of the country. He did not escape unpunislietl. In 
1626, for drawing a bold parallel between Buckingham and 
Sejanus, he was sent to tho Tower; but tho lloii-o of 
Commons refused to proceed with any buMiie.'jg till lie 
should be released, and, on his release, passed a vote clearing 
him from fault. In the same year ho was confined fur u 
time in the Gatehouse, whence, careless of mere persouul 
considerations, he ventured to petition tho king again^t 
forced loans. He was also accused of having, iu his 
capacity of vice-admiral, defrauded the duke of Buckinyhain, 
who, among hxs innumerable ofllces, held that of admiral 
I of Devon, and was supplanted by a creature of the dulce’b. 
And, finally, a sentence of outlauTy was pas.^cil upon him. 

But the very fact that he was thus specially singled out 
for vengeance by the king only increased the confideuee 
reposed in him by the people. In 1628, despite the nio.‘>t 
strenuous opposition of the court, he was chosen mend ter 
for his own county of Cornwall; and he lesumed Lis woxk 
with undiminished zeal and courage. He at once advL‘.ed 
the House to adopt, and firmly to maintain, the only policy 
which could be eflfectivo, namely, to vote no fuitlur 
supplies till they obtained redress of the griovanco,s of which 
they complained He joined with Coke, Scldcii, Littleton, 
■Wentworth, and others in framing tho Petition of Eight, 
and, when the first evasive answer was given to that peti- 
tion, and men scarce know what to do for wondering 
at the king’s madness and audacity, Iio fuarlofwly reviewetl 
the events of the whole reign, and propo.sed a renionstrancr* 
to the king, naming the duke of Buckingham sis the {‘au.si‘ of 
the kingdom’s wretchedness. And, on tho last day of tl at 
famous parliament, when Holies and Valentino hold the 
Speaker in the chair by force, it was his voice which read a 
protest against levying tonnage and poundage and other 
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taxes without consent of Parliament, and against the king’s 
encouragement of Arminians and Papists (for it is charac- 
teiistic both of himself and of his epoch that, though no 
Puritan, ho spoke as strongly against the king’s illegal 
toleration of Papists as against any other of his illegal 
acts) ; and also a declaration that whatever minister slio^d 
“ bring in innovation in religion, or seek to extend, or in- 
troduce Popery and Arminianism,” or should advise illegal 
methods of raising money, should be considered “ a capital 
enemy to the commonwealth,” nay, that whoever even 
yielded compliance to such illegal demands, should be held 
accessory to the crime. This was the last speech of that 
session, and Eliot’s last speech of all. 

A few days after, parliament having been dissolved, he 
was summoned, with Selden, Holies, Valentine, and three 
other members, before the council. When exammed he 
refused to answer for his conduct in parliament anywhere 
except before parliament ; and he was then, with his com- 
panions, committed to “ close confinement ” in the Tower, 
boolcs and the use of writing materials being strictly 
denied. This rigorous treatment was maintained for nearly 
three months, till Charles found it necessary to give way 
somewhat to the popular feeling which was expressed by 
libels against the bishops and the lord-treasurer, and by stem 
warnings addressed to himself. In May the prisoners were 
taken before the Court of King’s Bench, when Eliot simply 
repeated the protest he had made before the council. The 
case was put off" time after time till the long vacation came 
without its having been heard. Eliot was now, however, 
allowed to commimicate with his friends, among whom 
his most constant and valued correspondent was Hampden, 
to borrow books from Sir Eobert Cotton’s library, and to 
employ the tedious hours in writing. He drew up a defence 
of his conduct, under the title of An Ai-iology for Socrates — 
“An rede fccerit Socrates quod accusatus non responderitf 
and wrote a little book of philosophical meditations, which 
lie called The Monarchy of A£an, and an account of the first 
parliament of Charles I., which he describes on the title- 
page as “ a thing that concerns posterity ” — Negotinm Tos- 
terorum, — and which is of no slight historical value. In 
February 1623 the sentence was at last pronounced, the 
jirisoners being aU condemned to a fine j to be imprisoned 
during the king’s pleasure; and not to be released till 
they had given security for their good behaviour, had sub- 
mitted to the king, and had acknowledged their ofiencea 
The largest fine was imposed upon Eliot — a fine of £2000, 
which, however, he never paid, as he had taken the pre- 
caution of securing his property against such an event 
Twenty-seven years later this sentence was reversed by par- 
liament, and Eliot’s brave assertion of the independence of 
parliament was confirmed, never to be again questioned. 

The confinement of the other prisoners was gradually 
made less and less strict, till they wore at length allowed 
fuU liberty; but Eliot’s spirit, which no weariness or suffer- 
ing could conquer, disdained to submit where he held no 
submission to be due, and for Mm there was no mercy. 
After more than a year had passed since he first entered the 
Tower, and the king’s hate had only increased in malignity, 
on December 21, 1631, the council met to devise new 
means to subdue his constancy and force him to submission. 
All admittance to him was now denied except to his sons. 
Moved into a room wMch his letters describe as dark, cold, 
and %\'retchedly uncomfortable, at length his health gave 
way, and the doctors proscribed fresh air and exercise. He 
now addressed the king, having been referred to him by 
the Court of King’s Bench, to which he had first applied, 
in a petition, written in simple, manly language, request- 
ing that, for his health’s sake, he might be allowed a 
temporary release. The answer being that the petition was 
not sufficiently humble, he expressed MmseH “heartily sorry 
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that he had displeased His Majesty,” but merely repeated 
his request with no word of submission. To this no reply 
was given; and fifteen clays after Sir John Eliot had died 
m the Tower (27th November 1632). His sons humbly 
begged leave to carry his body to Port Eliot, that ho might 
rest with Ms fathers, but even this poor request Charles had 
not magnanimity enough to grant ; and, by his express 
command. Sir John Eliot was “ buried in the church of the 
parish where he died.” 

An excellent life of Sir John Eliot, founded upon elaborate 
study of his papeis and of the histoiy of the period, has been 
written by John Foistei. (T. M. W.) 

ELIS, or Eleia, a country of the Peloponnesus, bounded 
on the N. by Achaia, E. by Arcadia, S. by Messenia, and 
W. by the Ionian Sea. The local form of the name was 
Valis, or Valeia, and its meaning, in all probability, the 
lowland. In its physical constitution Elis is practically 
one with Achaia and Arcadia; its mountains are meie 
oflfehoots of the Arcadian highlands, and its principal rivers 
are fed by Arcadian springs. From Erymanthus in the 
north, SkoUis (now known as Mavri and Santameri in 
different parts of its length) stretches toward the west, and 
Pholoo along the eastern frontier ; in the south a prolonga- 
tion of Mount Lyeseon bore in ancient times the names of 
Minthe and Lapithus, wMch have given place resjiectively 
to Alvena and to Kaiapha and Smerna. These mountains 
are well clothed with vegetation, and present a soft and 
pleasing appearance in contrast to the picturesque wildness 
of the parent ranges. They gradually sink towards the 
east and die off into what was one of the richest alluvial 
tracts in the Peloponnesus. Except where it is broken by 
the rocky promontories of Chleonatas (now Chlemutzi) and 
Ichthys (now Katakolo), the coast lies low, with stretches 
of sand in the north and lagoons and marshes towards the 
south. During the summer months communication with 
the sea being established by means of canals, these lagoons 
yield a rich harvest of fish to the inhabitants, who at the 
same time, however, are almost driven from the coast by 
the swarms of gnats. 

Elis was divided into three districts — Hollow or Lowland 
Elis {g KoiXg ’HAis), Pisatis, or the territory of Pisa, and 
Triphylia, or the country of the three tribes. Hollow Elis, 
the largest and most northern of the three, was watered by 
the Peneus and its tributary the Ladon, whose united 
stream forms the modern Gastuni. It included not only 
the champaign country originally designated by its name, 
but also the mountainous region of Acrorea, occupied by 
the offshoots of Erymanthus. Besides the capital city of 
Elis, it contained Cyllene, an Arcadian settlement on the 
sea coast, whose inhabitants worshipped Hermes under the 
phallic symbol, Pylus at the junction of the Peneus and 
the Ladon, which, like so many other places of the same 
name, claimed to be the city of Nestor, and the fortified 
frontier town of Lasion, the ruins of which are still visible 
at Kuti, near the village of Kumani. The district was 
famous in antiquity for its cattle and horses ; and its 
byssu^ supposed to have been introduced by the 
Phoenicians, was inferior only to that of Palestine. Pisatis 
extended sonlh from Hollow Elis to the right bank of the 
AJpheus, and was divided into eight departments called 
after as many towns. Of these Salmone, Heraclea, 
Cicysion, Dyspontium, and Harpina are known, — the last 
being the reputed burial-place of Marmax, the deliverer of 
Hippodamia. From the time of the early investigators it 
has been disputed whether Pisa, wMch gave its name to 
the district, has ever been a city, or was only a fountain 
or a Mil. By far the most important spot in Pisatis was 
the scene of the great Olympic games, on the northern 
bank of the Alphens; but for details in regard to the 
loailLty, and the results of the explorations commenced 
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in 1875, the reader must be referred to the special 
article Olympia. Triphylia stretches south from the 
Alpheus to the Neda, "which forms the boundary tovmrds 
Messenia. Of the nine to'wns mentioned by Polybius, 
only two attained to any considerable influence— 
Leprens and Macistus, which gave the names of Lepreatis 
and Macistia to the southern and northern halves of 
Triphylia. The former was the seat of a strongly in- 
dependent population, and continued to take every 
opportunity of resisting the supremacy of the Eleans.^ ^ In 
the time of Pausanius it was in a very decadent condition, 
and possessed only a poor hrick-built temple of Demeter ; 
but considerable remains of its outer walla are still m 
existence noar the village of Stro-vitzi, on a part of the 
Mintho range. 

The original inhabitants of Elis weie called Cauconea and 
ParoreatiB. From tiacea of the woiahip of Venus in the city of 
Elis, and from the presence of such names as Same and lardanus, 
it is believed that the Phceiiicians had settlements in the country 
at a very remote period The inhabitants of Elis first appear in 
Greciau histoiy under the title of Epeans, as setting out for the 
Trojan war, and they aie described hy Homer as hving in a state of 
constant hostility with their neighbours the Pylians. At the close 
of the eleventh century B.o., the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus, 
and Elis fell to the share of Oxylns and the iEtolians These 
people, amalgamating with the Epeans, formed a poweiM kmgdim 
ill the north of Ehs. After this many changes took place in the 
political distribution of the country, till at length it came to 
acknowledge only three tribes, each independent of the others. 
These tubes weie the Epeans, Minyse, and Eleans. Before the 
end of the eighth century B.o , however, the Eleans had vanquished 
both their rivals, and established their supremacy over the whole 
country. Among the other advantages iraich they thus gained 
was the right of celebrating the Olympic games, which had formerly 
"been the prerogative of the Pisans. The attempts which this 
people made to recover then lost privilege, during a period of 
nearly two hundied years, ended at length in the total destruction 
of their city hy the Eleans. From the time of this event (672 B c.) 
till the Peloponnesian war, the peace of Elis reniamed undisturbed. 
Ill tliat gieat contest Elis sided at first with Spaitaj but that 
power, jealous ot the increasing prosperity of its ally, availed 
itself of the first pietext to pick a qnairel. At the battle of 
Mantmea the Eleans fought against the Spaitans, who, as soon as 
the war came to a close, took vengeance upon them by de- 
jn'iving them of Tiiphylia and the towns of the Acrorea The 
Eleans made no attempt to le-establisli their autlionty over these 
places, till the star of Thebes rose in the ascendant after the battle 
of Lcuctra. It is not unlikely that they would have effected their 
pill pose bad not the Arcadian coiifedeiacy come to the assistance 
of the Triphybans In 363 B o. hostilities broke out between 
them, and though the Eleans were at first successful, they were 
soon overpowered, and their capital very ne.arly fell into 
the hands of the enemy Unable to make head against their 
opponents, they applied for assistance to the Spartans, who in- 
vaded Arcadia, and forced the Arcadians to recall their troops 
fiom Elis. The general result of this war was the restoration 
of their territory to the Eleans, who were also again mvested 
with the light of holding the Olympic games. During the 
Macedonian supiomacy in Greece they sided with the victors, 
hut refused to fight against, their countrymen. After the death of 
Alexander they renounced the Macedonian alliance. At a sub- 
sequent period they joined the iEtolian League, hut persistently 
refused to identify themselves with the Achseans. When the whole 
of Greece fell under the Eoman yoke, the sanctity of Olympia 
secured for the Eleans a certain amount of indulgence. The games 
still continued to attract to the countiy large numbers of strangers, 
until they were finally put down by Theodosius in 39i, two years 
previous to the utter destruction of the country hy the Gothic 
invasion under A lane. In later times Elis fell successively into 
the hands of the Franks and the Venetians, under whose rule it 
recoveied to some extent its ancient prosperity. By the latt® 
people the province of Belvedere on the Peneus was called, in 
consequence of its fertility, “the milch cow of the Morea.” 

Elis, the chief city in the above country, was situated on 
the river Peneus, just -where it passes from the mountainous 
district of Acrorea into the champaign below. According 
to native tradition, it was originally founded by Ozylus, 
the leader of the ./Etolians, whose statue stood in the 
market-place. In 471 b.o. It received a great extension by 
the incorporation, or “ synoikismos,” of various smaE 
hamlets, whose inhabitants took up their abode in the city. 
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Up to this date it only occupied the ridge of the hill now 
called Kalascopi, to the south of the Peneus, but after- 
wards it spread out in several suburbs, and even to the 
other side of the stream. As all the athletes who intended 
to take pait in the Olympic games were obliged to undergo 
a month’s training in the city, its gymnasiums "were among 
its principal institutions. They were three in number the 
“ Xystos,” with its pillared galleries, its avenues of piano- 
trees, its plethrion or wrestling-place, its altars to Hercules, 
to Eros and Anteros, to Demeter and Cora, and its cenotaph 
of Achilles j the “ Tetragonon,” appropriated to the lighter 
exercises, and adorned with a statue of Zeus 3 and the 
“ MaJtho,” in the interior of which was a hall or council 
chamber called Lalichmion after its founder. Among the 
other objects of interest were the temple of Artemis 
Philomirax; the Hellanodicaeum, or office of the Hellano- 
dicasts; the Corcyrean Hall, a building in the Dorian stylo 
with two fagades, built of spoils from Corcyra ; a temple 
of Apollo Acesi us; a temple of Silenus; an ancient struc- 
ture supported on oaken pillars and reputed to be the 
burial-place of Oxylus ; the building where the sixteen 
women of Elis were wont to weave a robe for the statue of 
Hera at Olympia; and the shrine of Dionysus, whoso 
festival, the Thyia, was yearly celebrated in the neighbour- 
hood. The history of the tewn is closely identified with 
that of the countiy. In 399 B.a it was occupied by Agi-s, 
king of Sparta. The acropolis was fortified in 312 hy 
Telesphoras, the admiral of Antigonus, but it -w-as shortly 
afterwards dismantled by Philemon, another of his generals. 
A view of the site is given by Stanhope. 

See J. Spencer Stanhope, Olympia and Elts, 1824, folio ; Leake, 
Uvrea, 1880 ; Curtius, Pelopminesust 1861-2 ; Schiller, SUmme 
und Staaien Gnechenlands; Bureian, &coyrapM$ vmi Qnech'nland, 
1868-1872. 

ELISHA (literally, God is deliverance ; LXX., ’EXtoraje ; 
Nf.T., Misetis), the disciple and successor of Elijah, was 
the son of Shaphat of Abel-meholah, which lay in the 
vaUey of the Jordan. He was called to the prophetic 
office in the manner already related (see Elijah), some 
time before the death of Ahab, and ho survived until 
the reign of Joash. His official career thus appears to 
have extended over a period of nearly sixty year.'?. 
The relation between Elijah and Elisha was of a par- 
ticularly close kind, and may be compared with that 
between Moses and Joshua or David and Solomon. The 
one is the complement of the other; the resembluuce.s, and 
still more the marked contrast between the character and 
activity of each, qualified both together for the common 
discharge of one great work by “ diversity of operation.” 
The difference between them is much more striking than 
the resemblance. Elijah is the prophet of the wilderncisa, 
ragged and austere ; Elisha is the prophet of civilized life, 
of the city and the court, with &e dress, manners, and 
appearance of “other grave citizens." Elij’ah is the 
messenger of vengeance — sudden, fierce, and ovenvholining ; 
Elisha is the messenger of mercy and restoration. Elijah’.s 
miracles, "with few exceptions, are works of wrath and 
destruction, Elisha’s miracles, with but one notable 
exception, are works of beneficence and healing. Elijah i.'i 
the “prophet as fire” (Ecclesiasticus xlviii. 1), an abnormal 
agent working for exceptional ends; Elisha is the “holy 
man of God which passeth by us continually,” mixing in 
the common life of the people, and promoting the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God in its ordinary channels of 
mercy, righteousness, and peace. 

Though the duration of Elisha’s career, with the 
I approximate dates of its beginningand end, can bo fixed, it 
I is impossible to settle a detailed chronology of his life. In 
most of the events narrated no further indication of time is 
given than by the words “ the king of ferael," the name 
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not being specified, so tliat it is impossible to tell wMch 
king 13 meant. There are two instances at least in which 
the'order of time is obviously the reverse of the order of 
narrative (compare 2 Kings vhi. 1-6 with 2 Kings v. 27, 
and 2 Kings xiii. 14-21 with 2 Kings xiii. 13). There are 
besides this other grounds, which it would bo out of place 
to state here, for concluding that the narrative as we now 
have it has been disarranged and is incomplete. _ The fact, 
however, of dislocation and probable mutilation of the 
original documents requires to be borue in mind m dealing 
with the life of Elisha. It may serve not only to explain 
the insuperable difficulties of a detailed chronology, but also 
to throw some light on the altogether exceptional character 
of the miraculous element in Elisha’s history. Not only 
are the miracles very numerous, even more so than in the 
case of Elijah, but, as has been frequently pointed 
out, they stand in a different relation to the man and his 
work from that in which the miracles of Elijah or any of 
the wonder-working prophets do. With all the ^ other 
prophets the primary function is spiritual teaching, — 
miracles, even though numerous and many of them 
symbolical like Elisba’s, are only accessory. W ith Elisha, 
on the other hand, miracles seem the principal function, 
and the spiritual teaching is altogether subsidiary. 

An obvious though only very partial explanatiou of the 
superabundance of miracles in Elisha’s life is suggested by 
the fact that several of them were merely repetitious or 
doubles of those of his master and predecessor. Such 
W'ero his first miracle, when returning across the Jordan 
he made a dry path for himself iu the same luamicr as 
Elijah (2 Kings li 14); the increase of the widow’s pot of 
oil (2 Kings IV. 1-7) ; and the lostoration of the son of tlie 
woman of yhunem to life (2 Kings iv. 18-37). It is to be 
observed, howpver, that with all the similarity there is a 
very considerable difference in the circumstances in the two 
cases, which makes it diflSicult to accept the theory that 
stories from the earlier life have been imported by mistake 
into the later. Besides, this theory, even if tenable, applies 
only to three of the miracles, and leaves unexplamed a 
much larger number which are not only not repetitions of 
those of Elijah, but, as has already been pointed out, have 
an entirely opposite character. TOie healing^ of the water 
of Jericho by putting salt in it (2 Kings li. 19—21), the 
provision of water for the army of J ehoshaphat in the arid 
desert (2 Kings iii. 6-20), the neutralizing by meal of the 
poison in the pottage of the famine-stricken sons of the 
prophets at Jericho (2 Kings iv. 38-41), the healmg of 
Naaman the Syrian (2 Kings v. 1-19), and. the causing the 
iron axehead that had sunk in the water to rise to the surface 
(2 Kings vi. 1-7), are all instances of the beneficence which 
was the general characteristic of Elisha’s wonder-working 
activity in contrast to that of Elijah. Another miracle of 
the same class, the feeding of a hundred men with twenty 
loaves so that something was left over (2 Kings iv. 42-44), 
deserves mention by itself as the most striking though not 
the only instance of a resemblance between theworkof Elisha 
pad that of Jesus, to which commentators have frequently 
drawn attention. The one distinct exception to the general 
beneficence of Elisha’s activity — the destruction of the 
forty-two children who mocked him as he wa.s going up to 
Bethel (2 Kings ii. 23-25) — ^presents an ethical difficulty 
which is scarcely satisfactorily removed by the suggestion 
that the narrative has lost some particulars which would 
have shown the real enormity of the offence of the children. 
The leprosy brought upon Gohazi (2 Kings v. 20-27), 
though a miracle of judgment, scarcely belongs to the s^e 
class as the other. The wonder-working power of Msha 
is represented as continuing even after his death. As the 
feeding of the hundred men and the cure of leprosy con- 
nect his work with that of Jesus, so the quickening of the 
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dead ma,n who was cast into his sepulchre by the mere 
contact with his bones (2 Kings xiu. 21) is the most 
striking instance of an analogy between his miracles and 
those recorded of medueval saints. Stanley in reference to 
this has remarked that in the life of Elisha “ alone m the 
sacred history the gulf between biblical and ecilesiastical 
miracles almost disappears.” 

The place which Elisha filled hi the history of Israel 
during his long career as a prophet was, apart altogether 
from Ins wonder-working, one of great influence and 
importance. In the natural as iii the supernatural sphere 
of his activity the most noteworthy thing is the contrast 
between him and his predecessor. Elijah interfered m the 
history of his country as the prophet of exclusiveness, 
Elislia as the prophet of comprehension. During the reign 
of Jehoram lie acted at several important crises as the 
king’s divine counsellor and guide. At the first of these, 
when he delivered the army that had been brought out 
against Moab from a threatened dearth of water (2 Kings 
ill.), he plainly intimates that, but for his regard to 
Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, who was in alhance with 
Israel, he would not have interfered. His next signal 
mterference was during the incursions of the Syrians, w'hen 
he disclosed the plans of the invaders to J eliorani with such 
effect that they were again and again (“not once nor 
twice ”) baffled (2 Kings vi. 8-23). When Benhadad, the 
king of Syria, is informed that “Elisha, the prophet that 
is m Isiael, tel loth the king of Israel the words that thou 
spoakest in thy bed-chamber,” he at once sends an army to 
Dothan, where the prophet is residing, in order to take 
captive the destroyer of his plans. At the prayer of Elisha 
an army of horses and chariots of fire is revealed to his 
servant surrounding the prophet. At a second prayer the 
invaders are struck blind, and in this state they are led by 
Elisha to Samaria, where their sight is restored. Their 
lives are spared at the command of the prophet, and they 
return homo so impressed with the supernatural power that 
is opposed to them that their incursions thenceforward 
cease. The marauding incursions were given up, however, 
only to be followed by the invasion of a regular army under 
Benhadad, which laid siege to Samaria, and so caused a 
famine of the severest kind (2 Kings vi. 24—29), The 
calamity was imputed by Jehoram to the influence of 
Elisha, and he ordered the prophet to be immediately put 
to death. Forewarned of the danger, Elisha ordered ^ the 
messenger who had been sent to slay him to be detained 
at the door, and, when immediately afterwards the Idng 
himself came (“messenger” iu 2 Kings vi. 33 should 
rather be hing), predicted a great plenty within twenty-four 
hours. The apparently incredible prophecy was fulfilled 
by the flight of the Syrian army under the circumstances 
stated in 2 Kings vii. After the episode with regard to 
the woman of Shunem (2 Kings viii. 1-6), which, as has 
been already pointed out, is introduced out of its chrono- 
logical order, Elisha is represented as at Damascus (2 Kings 
viii. 7-15). The object for which he went to the Syrian 
capital is not expressly stated, but it evidently was to fulfil 
the second command laid upon Elijah, viz., to anoint 
Hazael as king of Syria. The reverence with whidi the 
heathen monarch Benhadad addressed Elisha deserves to he 
noted as showing the extent of the prophet’s influence. 
In i ?p-ndiri g to know the is.sue of his illness the king 
causes himself to ho styled *^T]iy son Benhadad.’’ Equally 
remarkable is the very ambiguous nature of Elisha’s reply 
(2 Kingg viii. 10), wHch. may, however, he due to the 
doubtful state of the Hebrew text. The next and, aa it 
proved, the last important interference of Elisha in the 
history of his country, constituted the fulfilment of the 
third of the commands laid upon El^ah. The work of 
I anointing Jehu to he king over Israel was performed 
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by deputy, as related in 2 Kings is. 1-3. Duimg the 
reigns of Jehu and Jehoahaz the Scripture narrative con- 
tains no notice of Elisha, but from the circumstances of his 
death (2 Kings xiii. 14-21) it is clear that he had continued 
to hold the office and receive the honours of a prophet. 
Joash the hing waited on him on his deathbed, and 
addressed him in the same words of profound reverence and 
regret which ho himself had used to Elijah : “ Oh my 
fa?hor, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof” By the result of a symbolic discharge of arrows 
he informed the king of his coming success against Syria, 
and immediately thereafter he died. It seems fitly to com- 
plete the contrast between him and his greater predecessor 
to be told expressly that “ he was buried.” The miracle 
wrought at his tomb has been already noticed. 

Elisha is canonized in the Greek Church, his festival 
being on the 14th June, under which date his life 
is entered in the Acta Sanctorum. 

ELIZABETH, queen of England, one of the most fortu- 
nate aud illustrious of modern sovereigns, was bom iu the 
palace of Greenwich on tho 7th of September 1533. She 
was the only surviving issue of the ill-starred union between 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boloyn, which extended over a space 
of less than three years. Anno was crowned at Westminster 
June 15, 1533, aud was beheaded within the Tower of 
London ilay 19, 153G. The girlish beauty and vivacity 
of Anne Boleyn, with her brief career of royal splendour 
and her violent death, invest her story with a portion of 
romantic interest ; but she does not seem to have possessed 
any solid virtues or intellectual superiority. The name of 
Elizabeth cannot be added to the list of eminent persons 
who are said to have inherited their peculiar talents and 
dispositions from the side of the mother. On the contrary, 
she closely resembled her father in many respects,— in has 
stout heart and haughty temper, his strong self-will and 
energy, and his love of courtly pomp and magmficenco. 
Combined with these, however, there was in Elizabeth a 
degree of politic caution and wisdom, with no small dw- 
simulation and artifice, which certainly does not appear in 
the character of “ bluff Eling Harry.” Early hardships and 
dangers had taught Elizabeth prudence and suspicion, as 
well as afforded opportunity in her forced retirement for 
tho pursuit of learning and for private accomplishments. 
Tho period of her youth was an interesting and memorable 
one in English history, The doctrines of the Eeformation 
had spread from Germany to this country ; and the passions 
and interests of Henry led him to adopt in part the new 
faith, or at least to abjure the grand tenet of the Papal 
supremacy. Anne Boleyn, by her charms and influence, 
facilitated this great change j and there is historical tmth 
as well as poetical beauty in the couplet of Gray, 

“ That Love could teach a monarch to he wise, 

And gospel light first dawn’d from Boleyn’s eyes.” 

The Protestantism of England was henceforth linked to 
Elizabeth’s title to the crown. She was in her fourteenth 
year when her father King Henry died. Her education had 
been carefuUy attended to, latterly under the superintend- 
ence of good Catherine Parr, the last of Henry’s queens. 
The young princess was instructed in Greek and Latin, first 
by William Grindal, and afterwards by Eoger Ascham, who 
has described his pupil in glowing terms as exempt from 
female weakness,” and endued with a masculine power of 
application, quick apprehension, and retentive memory. 
She spoke French and Italian with fluency, was elegant in 
her penmanship, whether in the Greek or Boman character, 
and was skilful in music, though she did not delight in it 
“With respect to personal decoration,” adds Ascham, “she 
greatly prefers a simple elegance to show and splendour.” 
This last characteristic, if it ever existed, did not abide with 
Elizabeth. Her love of rich dresses, jewels, and other 


ornaments was excessive ; and at her death she^ is said to 
have had about 2000 costly suits of all countries in her 
wardrobe. Nor can it be said that even at the tender age 
of sixteen, when Eoger Ascham drew her flattering portrait, 
Elizabeth was exempt from female weakness. After tho 
death of Henry, the queen-dowager married tho Lord 
Admiral Seymour, whoso gallantries and ambition em- 
bittered her latter days. Seymour paid court to the Piin 
cess Elizabeth, and with the connivance of her governe.ss, 
Mrs Ashley, obtained frequent interviews, in which niucli 
boisterous and indelicate familiarity passed. The grayer 
court ladies found fault with “ my lady Elizabeth’s going 
in a night in a barge upon Thames, and for other light 
parts;” and the scandal proceeded so far as to become 
matter of examination by the council. Mrs Ashley and 
Thomas Parry, cofferer of the princess’s household (after- 
wards patronized by Elizabeth), were committed for a time 
to the Tower, and Elizabeth underwent an examination by 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhit, but would confess nothing. She 
hath a very good wit,” said Tyrwhit, “ and nothing i.s 
gotten of her but by great poEcy.” The subsequent dis- 
grace and death of Seymour closed tins first of Elizabeth .s 
love passages; she ajiplied herself diligently to her studies 
under Ascham, and maintained that “policy ” and caution 
which events rendered more than ever nccess.iiy. 

The premature death of Edward VI. called foith a. dia 
play of Elizabeth’s sagacity and courage. Edward h.ad been 
prevailed upon by the duke of Northumberland to disp.oso 
of the crown by will to his cousin Lady Jane Grey. The 
two sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, on whom tho succession 
had been settled by tho testamentary provisions of Henry 
VIII., as weU as by statute, were thus excluded. Mary’s 
friends immediately look up arms ; Elizabeth was asked to 
resign her title in consideration of a sum of money, and 
certain lands which should be assigned to her ; but she 
rejected the proposal, adding that her elder sister should be 
treated with first, as during Mary’s lifetime she herself had 
no right to the throne. Elizabeth then rallied her fricntls 
and followers, and when ]\rary approached _ London, 
successful and triumphant, she was mot by Elizabeth at 
tho head of 1000 horse— knights, squires, and lailioa, with 
their attendants. Such a congratulation merited a different 
acknowledgment from that which Elizabeth was fated to 
experience. But tho temper of Mary, never frank or 
amiable, had been soured by neglect, persecution, and ill- 
health; and her fanatical devotion to tho ancient religion 
had become the absorbing and ruling passion of her mind. 
She was not devoid of private virtues, — certainly excelling 
Elizabeth in sincerity and depth of feeling ; but her virtues 
“ walhod a narrow round ; ” and whenever the Bomish 
Church was in question, all feelings of private tcudernc.ss, 
and all considerations of pnblio expediency or justice, were 
with Mary as flax in the fire. The five years of her reign 
are perhaps the most un-English epoch in our annals.^ 

^ Lucy Aikin, in. her Jl/e/nnt/’s of the Voiiet of JilhMhth, 
praises the magnanimity of Elizahetli in allowing Sliakcsrearu’.s drunia 
of Henry VlII., m which the wrongs and .siifleriugs of CUU»‘m<e of 
Aiagon are emhalmed, to he publicly olTert-d to tho coiiiiiti-'i'iu of 
her people. Wo wish that this instance of in!igii.a]iii»ify cjiiM ho 
justly ascribed to the queen ; but it seem.s certain Unit Shake peare’s 
Henry VIII. was not produced till after Elizabeth’s dealii, Ko poet 
would have dared to hint at tho death of the queen while .she hied ; 
and Oranmer’s prophecy in the fifth act speak.'i of tho death of Lli/,a- 
bethandofher succe.ssor James. Wo have Hen Jonsoii’.s te.«thiifiny 
as to Shakespeare’s favour with Elizabeth, — 

“Those flights upon the hanks of Tliamc«, 

That so did take Ehza aud our Janies.” 

A-nd the tradition that the poet wrote his Merry Wives of Wintisor hy 
request of the queen, who wisTicd to see FaMaff in lore, is at leaist 
highly probable. One of the latest Shake-.pearcan diseoverks is that 
the poet, along with his “fellows ” Kennie and Burbage, acted in two 
plays before the queen at Greenwich in December X594, for which 
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To escape from indignities and persecution at court, 
Elizabeth was suffered to retire, though carefully watched, 
to her house of Ashridge, in Buckinghamshire. Wyat’s 
insurrection, prompted by the rumoured marriage of Mary 
with Philip of Spain, made her still more an object of 
suspicion and distrust, as the hopes of the Protestant party 
were on all occasions turned to Elizabeth. The yoimg 
princess was taken from Ashridge and privately committed 
to the Tower. Her death was demanded by some of the 
bigoted adherents of the court, but Mary dared not and 
pmbably did not desire to proceed to this extremity; 
Philip, when allied to the English crown, interceded on 
behalf of the fair captive, and Elizabeth was removed to 
Woodstock, under care of a fierce Catholic, Sir Henry 
Bedingfield. Her extreme wanness and circumspection 
baffled every effort to entrap her. She conformed out- 
wardly to the Catholic Church, opening a chapel in her 
house at Woodstock, and keeping a large crucifix in her 
chamber. This conformity was not unnaturally ascribed to 
dissimulation, but part was probably real. To the end. of 
her life, Elizabetli retained a portion of the old belief. 
She had always a crucifix with lighted tapers before it in 
her private chapel; she put up prayers to the Virgin (being, 
she said, a virgin herself, she saw no sin in this); she 
disliked all preaching and controversy on the subject of the 
real presence ; and she was zealous almost to slaying against 
the marriage of the clergy. She was anxious to retain as 
much as possible of the Catholic ceremonial and the splendid 
celebrations of the church festivals, which the ardout 
reformers would gladly have swept away, as had been done 
in Scotland. The Anglican Church was a compromise. 

The wretched and inglorious reign of Mary terminated 
on the 17th of November 1558. Elizabeth heard the news 
of her accession at Hatfiold, and she fell down on her knees 
exclaiming : A Domino factum est isliidt etestmimhile^uUs 
nostris — “ It is the Lord’s doing, it is marvellous in our 
eyes ” — words which she afterwards caused to be stamped 
on a gold coin, impressing on her silver coin another pious 
motto, Dosui Div/m (Hidjuiorem mwm — I have chosen God 
for my helper.” All her perils were now passed. The 
nation received her with unbounded enthusiasm. Church 
bells were rung, bonfires blazed, tables wore spread on the 
streets, the Protestants exulted with a holy joy. | 

Elizabeth was in her twenty-fifth year when she ascended 
the throne. She had been better disciplined and trained 
for her high trust than most princes, yet the difficulties 
that surrounded the English crown at this time might well 
have appalled her. The nation was struggling in a war 
with France, trade was much decayed, Calais had been lost, 
and England was distracted by religious divisions and 
animosities. All Catholic Europe might be expected to be 
arrayed against the Protestant queen of England, Elizabeth, 
however, at once chose the better part for herself and the 
nation. Without waiting for the assembling of her first 
parliament, she ordered the church service to he read in 
English, and the elevation of the host to he discontinued. 
But before this could be known abroad,^ she had instructed 
the En^liah ambassador at Rome to notify her accession to 
the pope. Paul IV, then pontiff, arrogantly replied, that 
England was a fief of the Holy See, that Elizabeth was 
illegitimate, and could not inherit the crown, and that she 
should renounce all her pretensions and submit to his 
decision. If Elizabeth had ever wavered as to the course 
she should pursue, this papal fulmination must have fixed 
her determination. Twelve years afterwards, a subsequent 
pope, Pius V., issued a bull releasing Engbsh Catholics 
from their allogian ce to the queen, and formally depri-ving 

they received, upon the Council’s ■warrant, £13, 63. 8d. and, by way 
of her Majesty’s favour,” £6, 13s, 4d.— in all £20 (Haffiwell's lUvs^ 
iraiiom, 1874). 


her of her title to the throne. But the thunders of the 
Vatican, like the threats of the Escorial, fell harmless on the 
English shores. The nation, under its Protestant monarch 
and her wise counsellors, the Lord-Keeper Bacon, Cecil 
(afterwards Lord Biirghley), Walsinghatn, Throckmorton, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, and others, pursued its triumphant course, 
while its naval strength and glory were augmented beyond 
all former precedent. The exploits of the gallant sea-rovers 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, the heroic deaths of the 
brave admirals Gilbert and Grenville, and the transatlantic 
adventures of Raleigh — are still unsurpassed in romantic 
interest. The government of Elizabeth and the public 
events of her reign will fall to be recorded in another jeart 
of this work, under the head of England. Her first 
parliament passed the famous Acts of Supremacy and Uni- 
formity, which struck directly at the papal power. All 
clergymen and public functionaries were obliged to renounce 
the temporal and spiritual jurisdiction of every foreign 
prince and prelate ; and all ministers, whether beneficed or 
not, were prohibited from using any but the established 
liturgy. These statutes were carried out with considerable 
seventy ; many Catholics suffered death ; but all might 
have saved themselves, if they had explicitly denied the 
right of the pope to dejjose the queen. The Puritans and 
nonconformists, on the other hand, were content to bear 
some portion of the burden of intolerance and oppression, 
from the consideration that Elizabeth was the bulwark of 
Protestantism. If they lost her firm hand they lost all ; 
and the numerous plots and machinations of the Catholics 
against the queen’s life showed how highly it was valued, 
and how precious it was to Protestant Europe. In the 
latter part of the queen’s reign, her domestic and fiscal 
regulations were justly open to censure. The abuse of 
monopolies had grown to be a great ovll ; grants of exclu- 
sive right to deal in almost all commodities had been given 
to the royal favourites, who were exorbitant in their 
demands, and oppressed the people at pleasure. Elizabeth 
wisely yielded to the growing strength of the Commons, 
and the monopolies complained of were canceEed, The 
monarchy, though as yet arbitrary and in some respects un- 
defined, was still, in essential points, limited by law. 

One great object of the Protestants was to secure a suc- 
cessor to the throne by the marriage of Elizabeth. The 
nearest heir was Mary Queen of Scots, a zealous Catholic, 
who was supported by all the Catholic states, and had os- 
tentatiously quartered the royal arms of England ■with her 
own, thus deeply offending the proud and jealous Elizabeth. 
The hand of the English queen was eagerly solicited^ by 
numerous suitors— -by Philip of Spain, who was ambitious 
of continuing his connection with England, by the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria, by Eric king of Sweden, the duke 
of Anjou, and others. 'With some of these Elizabeth 
negotiated and coquetted for years ; to Anjou she seems to 
have been attached ; but her affections were more deeply 
touched, as Mr HaUam has remarked, by her favourite 
Dudley, earl of Leicester. Her early resolution, and that 
■which ultimately prevailed over her weakness or ■vanity, 
was, that she should remain single and hold undivided 
power. To a deputation from the Commons on this^deli- 
oate subject, she emphatically said she had resolved to live 
g.Tif1 die a virgiu queen : “ and for me it shall be sufficient 
that a marble stone declare that a queen, having reigned 
such a time, lived and died a virgin.” She appears often 
to have wavered in her resolution, and, in herpartialiiyfor 
handsome courtiers and admirers, to have forgotten her 
prudence and dignity. Her partisditiy for Essex was undis- 
guised — it was unhappy for both; and making Hatton 
chancellor because he could dance gracefully was a bold 
but not unsuccessful achievement. Elizabeth’s fits of rage 
were as violent as her fits of love. Her maids of honour 
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Bometiiaos felt tlie weight of the royal hand ; ^ and when 
Essex once turned his back on her, she appropriately dealt 
him a box on the ear. As a pendant to these n%g(B, we 
may add, that Elizabeth swore strongly, decided and 

maseulme oaths. . 

The feminine weakness and egregious vanity of Elizabeth, 
m the midst of so many masculine qualities of temperament 
and intellect, have afforded abundant matter for garrulous 
chroniclers. Five years after she ascended the throne, she 
issued aproclaraation againstportrait painters and engravers, 
who had erred in expressing “that natural representation 
of her maiesty’s person, favour, or grace, that was desired 
by her loving subjects, and who were ordered to desist 
until some “ special cunning painter ” might be permitted to 
have access to the royal presence. The works of the un- 
skilful aucl common painters were, as Raleigh relates, by 
the queen’s commandment, “knocked in piecM and cast 
into the fire.” A long account is given by the Scottish 
ambassador hlelville of certain interviews he had with 
Elizabeth when in her most gracious and pleasant mood. 
She showed him “ my lord’s picture,”— a portrait of the 
unworthy favourite Dudley ; she changed her dress every 
day, “one clay the English weed, another the French, and 
another the Italian, and so forth,” asking MeMe which 
becaiiis her best; her hair, ho says, was rather reddish than 
yellow, and curled naturally , she inquired whether the 
queen of Scotland or herself was of highest stature, and 
Melville answering that Mary was tallest, “ then,^ saith 
she, “ she is too high, for I myself am neither too high nor 
too low.” Melville praised Mary’s accomplishments as a 
musician and dancer, and Elizabeth contrived, m by 
accident, that he should hear her play upon the virginals : 
“ she inquired whether my queen or she played best ; in 
that I found myself obliged to give her the praise.’ In the 
matter of the dancing, Melville was also able to answer, 
that Mary did not dance “ so Ugh and disposedly as 
Elizabeth. Determined to show all her accomplishments, 
Elizabeth addressed the wary ambassador in Italian, which 
she spoke “ reasonably well,” and in German, which, he 
says, was “ not so good.” These glimpses of the tmmn 
Elizabeth contrast strangely with the sovereign, who, at 
Tilbury camp, rode from rank to rank of her army, bare- 
headed, with a general’s truncheon in her hand, declaring 
to hersoldiei-s that she was resolved to live and die amongst 
them in the midst and heat of the battle ; and that she 
thought it “ foul scorn that Parma or Spain, or any prince 
of Europe, should dare to invade the borders of her retdms.” 
Language and sentiments like these, reflecting the feeling of 
the nation, must have insured the destruction of the troops 
of Parma or Spain, even if the vaunted Armada had not 
been sunk by the English fire or scattered by tempests. At 
this great crisis, however, Elizabeth owed much of her popu- 
lar! ty and security to the wisdom of her ministers and the 
spirit of her people, rather than to her own patriotism and 
sense of duty. She had from unwise parsimony im- 
poverished the navy, as she had previously neglected the 
army, and left the country comparatively defenceless. It 
was only after repeated applications and entreaties that 
Burghley and Walsingham obtained the royal consent to 
can’y out the necessary preparations. Walsingham made 
large personal advances, which w'ere never repaid. Irresolu- 
tion would seem a priori to be a weakness alien to the 
despotic character of Elizabeth, yet it is certain that she 
was often, on momentous occasions, hesitating, wavering, 
and undecided. The sagacity and devotedness of her chief 
counsellors, though not incited or fed by the royal bounty, 
were her safety and her strength. 

The darkest stain on the memory of Elizabeth is her 
treatment of Mary Queen of Scots. To have cut off Mary 
from the crown, settling it on her son, would have secured 


the Protestant succession, and Mary liberated would most 
probably have repaired to France, whence her revenue was 
derived, or to Spam. Thus the conspiracies for her release 
and her own machinations would have been averted. Pier 
execution, though clamoured for by the English nation, 
was an act of cruelty peculiarly revolting on the pait of a 
female sovereign and kinswoman. And Elizabeth s affected 
reluctance to sign the death warrant, her prompliug to 
secretary Davison that Sir Amias Paulet should be 
mstigated to make away with the captive queen (which the 
“dainty precise fellow,” as Elizabeth termed him, refused 
to do), and her feigned grief and indignation after the 
event had taken place— throwing the blame on her 
ministers and on the unfortunate secretary who placed the 
warrant before her for signature — all this over-acted and 
disgusting hypocrisy is almost as injurious to the reputa- 
tion of Ehzabeth as the deed itself. 

Mr Fronde has said that no trace can he found of 
personal animosity on the part of Elizabeth towards Mary. 
It is evident, however, that jealousy if not hatred animated 
the English queen towards her rival. The youth and 
beauty of Mary were a source of aversion ; Elizabeth never 
forgave her for quartering the royal arms of Eiiglaiicl ; and 
there was a certain malicious letter, wTitten by Mary to 
Elizabeth when the captive queen was midor the gnaidian- 
slup of the earl of Shrewsbury, that must have cliafod the 
Tudor blood in no ordinary degree. In this ciustlo Mary 
reported some alleged speeches of the countess of 
Shrewsbury charging Elizabeth with licentious amours, 
physical defects, absurd vanity, folly, and avarice (Ilnnio, 
chap. xlii.). The original letter in Mary’s handivi'iting -was 
seen ^by Prince Labanoff {circa 1840) among the Cecil 
papers in Hatfield House, whore, we believe, it still 
remains. It is such an epistle as no woniau—roynlty 
apart— would ever forget or forgive, but there is a pro- 
bability that Burghley or Walsiugham may have iutoicepteil 
the letter, and not ventured to deliver it to thoir royal 

T*o^the end of her life Elizabeth affected all the airs of 
a coy beauty and coquette. Even her state.snieii ii(hh’e.‘«sod 
her in a strain of fulsome adulation and .semi-gallantry. 
She was the Gloriaua of Spenser, the “fair vestal Ihronca 
in the west ” of Shakaspeare, and the idol of all the lesser 
poets, as well as courtiers and politicians. When J’alcigh 
was confined in the Tower, he wrote to Cecil — trusting, no 
doubt, that his letter would be shown to Elizabeth — that 
he was in the utmost depth of misery because ho could no 
longer see the queen. “ I, that was W’ont to Leliold her 
riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking like 
Yenus, the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about licr 
pure cheeks like a nymph [Elizabeth was then in her fifty- 
ninth year] ; sometime singing like an angel, sometimo 
playing like Orpheus,” «fec, Elizabeth continued her 
gorgeous finery and rigorous state ceremonial, and was 
waited upon by applauding crowds whenever she wxnt 
abroad. We have a graphic jiicture of her in her sixty- 
fifth year by a German, Paul Hentzner, who saw the queen 
on a Sunday as she proceeded to chapel. She apitwired 
stately and majestic ; her face oblong, fair but wrinklucl : 
her eyes small, yet black and pleasant ; her no.so a little 
hooked, her lips narrow, her teeth black, her hands slender 
and her ifegers long (there was a special beauty in her 
delicate white hands, and in her audiences she took care 
not to hide them). She had pearls with rich droits in her 
ears, wore false red hair, had a small crown on her head, 
her bosom uncovered, her dress wdiite silk, bordered with 
pearls of the size of beans, a collar of gold and jewels ; and 
thus arrayed, Elizabeth passed along smiling graciously on 
the spectators, who fell down on their knees as she 
approached j while a marchioness bore up her train, a bevy 
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of ladies followed her dressed in white, and she was guarded 
on each side by fifty gentlemen pensioners, carrying gilt 
battle-axes. 

A few years afterwards we see the eclipse of all this 
splendour and servility. Towards the end of March 1603, 
Elizabeth was seized with her mortal illness. She became 
restless and melancholy, refused medicine, and sat for 
days and nights on cushions, silent, her finger pressed on 
her mouth. When asked by Cecil who should succeed 
her on the throne, she characteristically answered, ‘My 
seat has been the seat of kings j I wiU have no rascal to 
succeed me.” She afterwards, when speechless, joined her 
hands together above her head, “in manner of a crown,” 
to signify, in answer to another interrogatory from Cecil, 
that she wished the King of Scots to be her successor. She 
expired on the 24th of March 1603. And thus calmly 
passed away the last of the Tudors, the lion-hearted 
Elizabeth. She was in the seventieth year of her age and 
forty-fifth of her reign— a period of brilliant prosperity and 
advancement, during which England had put forth her 
brightest genius, valour, and enterprise, and attained to the 
highest distinction and glory among the states of Europe. 
The “ golden days of good queen Bess ” were long 
remembered in contrast to those of her pusillanimous suc- 
cessor, and this traditional splendour, in spite of historical 
research and juster views of government, has scarcely yet 
“ faded into the common light of day.” 

Horace Walpole has assigned to Elizabeth a place in his 
Catalogue of RoyoJL and Noble Authors, and a list of thirteen 
productions, exclusive of letters and speeches, is attached 
to the queen’s name. They consist chiefly of translations 
from the Greek, Latin, and French, with a sonnet printed 
during her own lifetime, and some prayers and meditations. 
The learning of Elizabeth is undoubted : it was consider- 
able even in that age of learned ladies j but her style is 
stiff, involved, quaint, and full of conceits — the whole 
evincing rather a predilection for literary and scholastic 
studies than literary taste or power. (a. OA.) 

ELIZABETH, St (1207-1231), of Himgary, daughter 
of Andrew II., king of Hungary, was born in Preshurg 
in 1207. At four years of age she was betrothed to 
Louis IV., landgrave of Thuringia, and conducted to the 
Thuringian court to be educated under the direction of his 
parents. From her earliest years she is said to have evinced 
an aversion to worldly pleasures, and, making the early 
Christians her chief model, to have devoted her whole time 
to religion and to works of charity. She was married at the 
age of fourteen, and acquired such influence over her hus- 
band that he adopted her doctrines and zealously assisted 
her in all her charitable endeavours. On the death of 
Louis in 1227, Elizabeth was deprived of the regency by 
his brother Henry Easpe, on the pretext that she was wast- 
ing the estates by her alms j and with her three infant 
children she was driven from her home without being 
allowed to carry with her even the barest necessaries of lifa 
She lived for some time in great hardship, bub ultimately 
her uucle, the bishop of Bamberg, offered her an asylum in 
a house adjoining his palace. Through the intercession of 
some of the principal barons, the regency was again offered 
her, and her son Hermann was declared heir to the throne; 
but renouncing all power, and making use of her wealth only 
for charitable purposes, she preferred to live in seclusion at 
Marburg under the direction of her confessor Conrad. 
There she spent the remainder of her days in penanc^ of 
unusual severity, and in ministrations to the sick, especially 
those afflicted with the most loathsome diseases. She died 
at Marburg, 19th Hovember 1231, and four years after- 
wards was canonized by Gregory IX, on account of the fre- 
quent miracles reported to have been performed at her 
fcomh 
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A life of Elizateth was written by Theodore of Thuringia j and 
L'Eistoirt de Sainte Blisalteth de Eongrxe, by Montalembeit, was 
published at Pans in 1836. Her hie has also supplied the materials 
for a dramatic poem by Charles Kingsley, entitled the SatrU's 
Tragedy. 

ELIZABETH PETROVNA (1709-1762), empress of 
Russia, daughter of Peter the Great aud of Catherine I. , 
was born on the 5th September 1709. In consequence 
of a law of her father, by which the sovereign had the 
power to choose his successor, she had no legal claim to the 
throne. The empress Anna Ivanova died in 1740. She 
had appointed Ivan, son of her niece Anne duchess of 
Brunswick, a child only a few months old, to the throne, 
with Biron, her favourite, regent. Elizabeth was quite con- 
tented with this arrangement. She declared that love was 
the supreme good, and that she had no desire for the cares 
and honours of a crown. But the prestige of her father’s 
name, and the favour in which she stood with the Russian 
people, rendered her an object of jealousy to the regent aud 
to the mother of the presumptive heir j and on her refu.smg 
a proposal of marriage with the duke of Brunswick, brother- 
in-law of Anne, it was hinted to her that she should take 
the veil. She might not even then have listened to the 
suggestions of those who counselled a conspiracy, had 
she not been persuaded by Lestocq, her physician and 
favourite, that the suspicions of the Government were so 
much aroused that to go back or to delay was no longer 
compatible with safety. Yielding to those representations, 
she resolved to make the venture, and on the 6tli December 
1741 entered the barracks of the Preobrajensky guards and 
endeavoured to induce them to swear allegiance to her. 
Notwithstanding her powerful appeal aud the promise of 
high rewards, all hesitated with the exception of a single 
company — old soldiers of Peter the Great ; but placing her- 
self at 4e head of this small band, she entered the imperial 
palace and made prisoners of the regent and of Anne and 
her son. She possessed already the affections of the people, 
and at once her authority was firmly established. Her 
administration was successful both at home and abroad. 
Although she was ruled by worthless favourites, who fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession, her reign was very 
popular with the people, who surnamed her the Clement. 
She was indolent and sensual, but she possessed con- 
siderable abilities, and an energetic will wien^ it was 
roused to exertion. She had some taste for literature 
and the fine arts, and founded the university of Mos- 
cow, and the Academy for the Fine Arts of St Peters- 
burg. In 1743 she brought the war with Sweden to a close 
by an advantageous treaty. She successfully assisted Maria 
Theresa against Frederick the Great, and in this way con- 
tributed to the peace of Aix-la-ChapeUe in 1748. After 
this, irritated, it is said, by a reported witty remark of 
Frederick, she took part in the Seven Years’ War, and by suc- 
cessive victories reduced that monarch to great straits, from 
which he was only delivered by her death (Jan. 6, 1762). 

ELIZABETH, originally Elizabethtown, a city of the 
United States, capital of Union county, New Jersey, is 
situated eleven miles W.S.W. of New York, on the 
EUzaheth river, near its junction with Staten Sound. It is 
a well-built and flourishing place, and possesses twenty-four 
churches, a Roman Catholic nunnery, a court-house and 
county jail, a city hall, two high schools, a business college, 
a collegiate school, an almshouse, and an orphan asylum. 
Besides a great establishment for the manufacture of *6 
“ Singer ” sewing machine, there are breweries, foundries, 
potteries, and factories for edge-tools, saws, stoves, 
carriages, oil-cloth, &c. The port, which m open to vessels 
of 300 tons, is one of the greatest coal-shipping depots in 
the United States, forming, as it does, the outlet for the 
Pennsylvanian fields. The town dates 
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capital of New Jersey from February 1755 to September 
1790j and obtained its city charter in 18G5. Population 
iu 1850, 5583; in 1870, 20,832. 

ELIZABETHGRAD, or Eelizavetge.^, a fortified 
town and military depot of South Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Kherson, is situated on the left bank of the Ingul, 
153 miles N. by Vf. of Kherson, in 48“ 31' N. kt. and 31 
17' E. long. It IS bmlt with great regukrity, and its 
streets are spacious and in some cases lined with trees. It 
has a citadel with six bastions, a hospital, and several 
churches. Its trade is considerable, and its annual autumnal 
fair is the one most frequented in the government. It was 
founded in 1754, and was named after the empress Elizabeth. 
The citadel was garrisoned with Cossacks, and the outskirts 
weie settled with schismatics, or rasholnih, who had 
returned from Turkey. Including its four suburbs, the 
population of Elizabethgrad in 1873 was 31,962. 

ELIZABETHPOL, Yelizavbtpoi, or Gi^sha, the chief 
town of a government in the province of Tifiis, in Russian 
Transcaucasia, is situated 1449 feet abore the sea-level, 
on an affluent of the Kur, 90 miles south-east of Tillis, in 
40“ 40' 42" N. lat. and 46“ 21' 19" E. long. It was at 
one time a place of considerable importance, but on account 
of having been frequently stormed and pillaged is now in 
a somewhat dilapidated condition. The streets are narrow, 
and most of the houses low-roofed and without windows, 
but it has several elegant mosques and othor public build- 
ings. It is divided into four quarters, two of which are 
inhabited by Armenians and two by Tatars. The inhabi- 
tants are engaged chiefly in horticulture, agriculture, and 
the roaring of silkworms and cattle. Gandzak, Kanga, or 
Kendzhe, as the town was formerly called, first appears in 
history in 1088, when it was under the rule of the Turkish 
emir Vuzan, and was included in the Armenian province 
of Artza’kh, Its extent at that time is atteslecl by the 
twenty-two ancient cemeteries which still exist. The 
present town was founded by Shah Abbas, four miles from 
the site of the older city, which is now marked by the 
Green Mosque. It continued in Mahometan possession till 
1804, when it was stormed by the Russians under Prince 
Tsitsianoflf, and received its present name in honour of 
Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander I. In 1826 it was the 
scene of a great victory over the Persians. Tho popula- 
tion in 1873 was 15,439. 

ELK. See Deer, vol. vii. p. 24. 

ELLENBOROUGH, Edward Law, Baron (1T50~ 
1818), chief-justice of the Court of King’s Bench, was horn 
on the 16th November 1750, at Great Salkeld, in 
Camberland, of which place his father, afterwards bishop 
of Carlisle, was at the time rector. Educated at the 
Chai*terhous6 school and at St Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
he passed as third wrangler, and was soon afterwards elected 
to a fellowship at Trinity. In spite of his father’s strong wish 
that he should take orders, he chose the legal profession, 
and on quitting the university was entered at Lincoln’s Inn. 
After spending five years as a “ special pleader under the 
bar,” he was called to the bar in 1780. He chose the 
Northern Circuit, and in a very short time obtained a 
lucrative practice and a high reputation. In 1787 he was 
appointed principal counsel for Warren Hastings in the 
celebrated impeachment trial befor,'^ th#' House of Lords, 
and the ability with which he con&ucted the defence was 
universally recognized. He had commenced his political 
career as a Whig, but, like many others, he saw in the 
French Revolution a reason for changing sides, and be- 
came a supporter of Pitt. On the formation of the 
Addington ministry in 1801, he was appointed attorney- 
general, and in the following year he succeeded Lord 
Kenyon as chief-justice of the King’s Bench. On being 
inised to the bench he was created a peer, taking his title 
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from Uio village of EUenlMrongh in Cumberland, where hia 
maternal ancestors had long held a small patrimony. In 
1806 on the formation of Lord Grenvilles ministry ‘ of 
aU the talents,” Lord EUenborough declined the offer of 
the Great Seal, hut accepted a seat in the Cabinet. His 
doing so while he retained the chief-justiceship was much 
criticised at the time, and, though not without precedent, is 
open to obvious objections on constitutional grounds. As 
a judge he had grave faults, though his decisions di.splayed 
profound legal knowledge, and in mercantile law especially 
were reckoned of high authority. He was harsh and over- 
hearing to counsel, and in the political trials which were so 
frequent m his time showed an unmistakable bias against 
the accused. In the trial of Hone for blasphemy in 1817, 
Ellenborough directed the jury to find a verdict of guilty, 
and thmr acquittal of the prisoner is generally said to have 
hastened his death. He resigned his j udiciaJ ofiice in N ov em- 
ber 1818, and died on the 13th December following. 

ELLENBOROUGH, Edward Law, Earl oe (1790- 
1871), the eldest son of Baron Ellenborough, noticed above, 
was bom in 1790, was educated at Eton and St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and represented the subsequently dis- 
franchised borough of St Michael’s in the House of 
Commons, until the death of his father in 1818 gave him 
a seat in the House of Lords. He was twice married; his 
only child died young; his second wife was divorced liy Act 
of Parliament in 1830. By the friendship of tho duke of 
Welhngton, which he retained all thi-ough his Indian career. 
Lord Ellenborough was appointed lord privy seal, and then 
president of the Board of Control, in tho year 1828. In 
1834 and in 1841 for a few weeks he again hold the latter 
office, the duties of which at once made him familiar nith 
the affairs of India, and gave him control over tho court of 
directors. Sir Robert Peel appointed him govcriior-gcucral 
with the Queen’s approval. He discharged tho duties of 
the high position from the 28th February 1842 to tho 15th 
June 1844, when the directors exercised their power of 
recalling him. He finally loft Calcutta on tho Lst August 
1844. His Indian admmistration of two and a half yeaiv, 
or half the usual term of service, was from fast to last a 
subject of hostile criticism. Ilis own letters scat monthly 
to the Queen, and his corrospondouco with tho duko of 
Wellington, published in 1874 after his death, enable u.s to 
form an intelligent and impartial judgment of his nicteor- 
like career. The events in dispute are his policy towurd-s 
Afghanistan and the army and captives there, his conquest 
of Sind, and his campaign in Gwalior. Uo was fortunate 
in having as his private secretary Captain (afterwurd.s Sir 
Henry) Durand, the accomplished engineer ofiicer and 
statesman, who died in 1871 when houtenaut-govemor of 
the Punjab. Although he was absorbed iu military and 
foreign politics, hia administration was fertile in peaceful 
reforms, due to his colleague, Mr Wilberforce Bird, who 
purged the police, put down state lotteries, and prohibited 
slavery, with EllenborougVs hearty support. 

The impartial study of Lord EUenborough’s correspond 
ence in the light of the records and criticisms of the times 
must confirm the contemporary verdict agaiuist him on tho 
questions of Afghanistan and Sind, and may lead us to 
approve of his action in Gwalior. AU through hU brief 
Indian career, moreover, his severest crifcias must admire the 
splendour of his inteUeet (which put him iu the first rank 
of orators in the House of Lords down alino.st to the year 
of his death), the purity of his public patronage, and tho 
energy of his devotion to the service of his country. The 
same judgment which marked his later criticism of others 
was wanting when he held the almost irresponsible power 
of governor-general, to make his rule as useful as it was 
remarkable. If men like Durand and Wilberforce Ril’d 
helped him by the Dossessiou of tho official and ethical 
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virtues vvrhicli he lacked, we must not forget that Sir 
Charles Napier led his Government and himself still farther 
to that extreme of rashness and impulse which was his 
bane. And against his only too apparent contempt or 
indifference for all things not military we must set the 
statesmanlike views expressed to the Queen and the duke 
of "Wellington on tho critical position of Great Britain in 
the East, and the necessity for strengthening it by military 
reforms. He repeated what the greater governor-general 
Wellesley had urged, but in vain, on the East India Com- 
pany at tho beginning of the century, and Dalhonsie 
again in 1854-56. The penalty came in the mutiny 
campaigns of 1857, as it had been foreshadowed in the 
Cabul disasters of 1838-42. 

It was to retrieve these disasters that Lord Ellen- 
horongh was sent out. If he had a diiScult task, he 
found the tide of fortune just on the turn. In his pro- 
clamation of the 16th March 1842, as in his memorandum 
for tho Queen dated the 18th, he stated with characteristic 
clearness and eloquence tho duty of first inflicting some 
signal and decisive blow on the Afghans, and then leaving 
them to govern themselves under the sovereign of their 
own choice. Unhappily, when he left his council for 
Upper India, and learned the trifling failure of General 
England, he instructed Pollock and Nott, who were 
advancing triumphantly with their avenging columns to 
rescue the captives, to fall back. Not a word was said of 
the nine ladies, twenty oflicera, and fourteen children who 
wave being pursued from prison to prison in the hills, in 
spite of tho heroic efforts of one of their number, Major- 
General Colin Mackenzie, who still survives, to secure 
their honourable release. Even such an object as “ that of 
avenging our losses and re-establishing our military 
character in all its original brilliancy ” was declared not 
now to be justifiable. How this charge was received by 
the "illustrious” troops of Jellalahad and the advancing 
conquerors of Ghuznee and Altbar Khan, the lafe ^ 
Pollock and the journals of the day testify. The shout of 
indignation was too much even for Ellenborough, but he 
only added to it derision when he shirked responsibility by 
directing Pollock and Nott to retire by the roundabout 
way of Cabul if they could I The army proved true to 
the governor-general’s earb’er proclamation rather than to 
Ills later fears; the hostages were rescued, the scene of Sir 
Alexander Burnes’s murder in the heart of Cabul was 
burned down. Dost Mahomed was quietly dismissed from 
ii prison in Calcutta to the throne in the Bala Hissar, and 
LUenborough presided over the painting of the elephants 
for an unprecedented military spectacle at Ferozepore, on 
the south bank of tho Sutlej. But this was not the only 
piece of theatrical disjilay which capped with ridicule the 
iiorrors and the follies of these four years in Afghanistan. 
When Sultan Mahmoud, in 1024, sacked the Hindu temple 
of Somiiauth on tho north-west coast of India, ho carried 
off, with tho treasures, the richly-studded sandal-wood gates 
of tho fano, and set them up in his capital of Ghuznee. The 
Slahomotan puppet of the English, Shah Shooja, had 
been asked, when ruler of Afghanistan, to restore them 
to India; and what he had failed to do the Christian 
ruler of opposing Mahometans and Hindus resolved to 
effect in the most solemn and public manner. In vain 
had Major (now Sir Henry) Rawlinson proved that they 
were only reproductions of the original gates, to which 
the Ghuznee Moulvies clung merely as a source of offer- 
ings from the faithful who visited the old conqueror’s 
tomb. In vain did the Hindu sepoys show the most 
chilling indifference to the belauded restoration. Ellen- 
borough could not resist the temptation to copy Napoleon’s 
magniloquent proclamation under the Pyramids. The 
desecrated or fraudulent folding doors — ^more "gloiions 
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trophy of successful warfare” than the heroic hostages 
whose names Lady Sale’s Journals, Mackenzie’s martyr- 
like courage, and Vmcent Eyre’s book have made im- 
perishable — were conveyed on a triumiihal car to the foit 
of Agra, and there they lie among the old muskets to this 
day. That Somnauth proclamation was the first step 
towards its author’s recall, but it had the one good result 
of calling forth Lord Macaulay’s most brilliant philippic 
in the House of Commons on the 9th March 1843. 

Hardly had Ellenborough issued his medal with the 
legend “ Pax Asi® Restituta ” when he was at war with the 
Ameers of Smd. The tributary Ameers had on the whole 
been faithful, for Major (afterwards Sir James) Outram con- 
trolled them. But he had reported the opposition of a few, 
and Ellenborough ordered an inquiry. His instructions were 
admirable, in equity as well as energy, and if Outram had 
been left to carry them out all would have been well. But 
the duty was intrusted to Sir Charles Napier, with full 
political as well as military powers. And to add to the 
evil, Meer Ali Morad intrigued with both sides so effectually 
that lie betrayed the Ameers on the one hand, while he 
deluded Sir Charles Napier to their destruction on the 
other. Ellenborough was led on tiU events were beyond 
his control, and his own just and merciful instructions 
were forgotten. Sir Charles Napier made more than 
one confession like this: "We have no right to seize 
Sind, yet we shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, 
and humane piece of rascality it will be.” The battles of 
Meanee and Dubba, or Hydrabad, followed; and the Indus 
became a British river from Kurrachee to Mooltan, soon to 
be “ red ” to its source in the glaciers that fringe Kashgaria. 
Yet, writing to the Queen on the 27th June 1843, lie 
formally pronounced Ms policy "at once just and expedient,” 
after remarking that “ it would not be ungrateful to him 
to be relieved from a government which he has coudueted 
amidst uninterrupted misrepresentations and calumny.” 

Sind had hardly been disposed of when troubles arose 
on both sides of the governor-general, who was then at 
Agra. On the north the disordered kingdom of the Sikhs 
was threatening the frontier. In Gwalior to the south, 
the feudatory Mahratta state, there were a strong and large 
mutinous army, a Ranee only twelve years of age, an 
adopted chief of eight, and factions in the council of 
ministers. Instead of citing the authority of the forgotten 
treaty of Burhanpore, the governor-general might have 
pled the public security — ^he did talk of " humanity ” — as 
a reason for demanding that the state should be intrusted 
to one regent. Our nominee proved incompetent, his rival 
showed himself a traitor ; Tara Ranee was herself little 
more than a child; and the Proitorians controlled the 
whole. Ellenborough reviewed the danger in the un- 
answerable minute of 1st November 1846, and told Sir 
Hugh Gough to advance. Further treachery and military 
licence rendered the battles of Maharajpore and Punniar, 
fought on the same day, inevitable though they were, a 
surprise to the combatants. The governor-general, on his 
charger, exposed himself with characteristic rashness in 
the thick of the fight, and when it was over he regaled 
the wounded with oranges and gifts. The treaty that fol- 
lowed was as merciful as it was wise. The pacification 
of Gwalior also had its effect beyond the Sutlej, where 
anarchy was restrained for yet another year, and the 
work of civilization was left to Ellenborough's two suc- 
cessora The idol of the army, he did not leave India 
without a military banquet, which the duke of ■Wellington, 
in an official letter to the earl of Ripon, full of curious re- 
miniscences, refused to condemn. Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment, wMch had sent him out, made him viscount and 
earl, and put Mm at the head of the Admiralty. When 
ngftin in Ms old office, as almost the last president of the 
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Board of Control under Lord Derby, in 1858, he fell into 
his old impetuosity, by censuring Canning for the con- 
fiscation of Oudh, which would have been communistic if 
it had not proved nominal, and, so far, justified by pohtic^ 
reasons. To save the Cabinet he resigned. But for this 
act of rashness, he might have enjoyed the task of carrying 
into effect the home constitution for the Government of 
India which he sketched in his evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Territories 
ou the 8th June 1859. Paying off his old score against 
the East India Company, he then advocated the abolition 
of the Court of Directors as a governing body, the opening 
of the Civil Service to the army, the transference of the 
government to the Crown, and the appointment of a 
council to advise the minister who should take the place of 
the president of the Board of Control. These suggestions of 
1852 were carried out by his successor Lord Stanley, now 
earl of Derby, in 1858, so closely even in details, that Lord 
Ellenborough must be pronounced the author, for good or 
evil, of the present home constitution of the Government of 
India After his farewell to oflBcial life, the dash and the 
brilliancy of the earl of EUenborough found a legitimate ex- 
pression in his vigilant criticisms of Indian, and his broad 
and elo([uent expositions of European, politics in the House 
of Lords. To the nation he bequeathed, as his only 
defence, the publication of hia letters already referred to, 
“ without introduction or comment.” He died at his seat, 
Southam House, near Cheltenham, on the 22d December 
1871, at the age of eighty-one. The barony reverted to his 
nephew, the earldom becoming extinct. One of the most 
able, and certainly the most erratic, of all the governors- 
general, he survived six of his successors. In many features 
of his character he resembled his distinguished father. 

For the vexed facts of Ellenborough s career, and his always 
forcibly expressed opinions, sea Siatory of iho Indian Adminidrctr 
iim (Bentley, 1874), edited by Lord Colchester; Mmutes of Evidence 
taken lefore the Select Committee on Indian Tei'nt&nca, June 1852 , 
volume i. of the Cahuita Bemwi the Friend of India, during the 
years 1842-45 ; and a curious little attack on his Gwalior pohey 
by the Maharaja’s superintending surgeon, John Hope, The 
Ilonae of Scindea: A Sketch (Longmans, 1863). Genem Cohn 
Mackenzie’s pamphlets and Sir John Kaye’s writings throw farther 
light on the ti’eatinent of the captvas. Tho nnmorous books by 
and against Sir Charles JIapier, on the conquest of Sind, should he 
consmtod (G. SIT.) 

ELLESMERE, Eeaivcis EaERTOw, Eiest Eahi, of 
(1800-1857), bora in London on the 1st January 1800, 
was the second son of the first duke of Sutherland. He was 
known by his patronymic as Lord Francis Leveson Gower 
until 1833, when he assumed the surname of Egertou alone, 
having succeeded on the death of his father to the estates 
which the latter inherited from the duke of Bridgewater. 
Educated at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, he entered 
parliament soon after attaining his majority as member for 
the pocket borough of Bletchtngly, in Surrey. He after- 
wards sat for Sutherlandshire and for South Lancashire, 
which he represented when be was elevated to the peerage 
as Earl of Ellesmere and Viscount Brackley in 1846. In 
politics he was a moderate Conservative of independent 
views, as was shown by Ms supporting the proposal for 
establishing the university of London, by his making and 
carrying a motion for the endowment of the Koman Catholic 
clergy in Ireland, and by his advocating free trade long 
before Sir Robert Peel yielded on the question. Appointed 
a lord of the treasury iu 1827, he held the post of chief 
secretary for Ireland from 1828 till July 1830, when he 
became sceretary-at-war. Before the close of the year the 
admiuistration was broken up, and Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower did not again hold office. Thongh. he filled a place 
of some prominence in the political world, his claims to 
remembrance are founded chiefly on his services to litera- 
ture and the fine arts. Ere he was twenty he printed for 
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private circulation a volume of poems, which he followed 
up after a short interval by tbe publication of a very 
creditable translation of Goethe’s Faust, one of the earliest 
that appeared in England. It was accompanied by some 
happy translations of German lyrics and a few original 
poems. Li 183£) he visited the Mediterranean and the 
Holy Land. His impressions of travel weie recorded in 
his very agreeably written Mediterranean Sketches (1843), 
and in the notes to a poem entitled The Filffvmrrrfe. He 
puhBshed several other works in prose and verse, all dis- 
playing a fine literary taste. His contributions to the 
Qmrterly Beview were published in a collected form after 
his death. His literary reputation secured for him the 
position of rector of Aberdeen Dniversity in 1841, Lord 
Ellesmere was a munificent and yet discriminating patron 
of artists. To the splendid collection of pictures which he 
inherited from the duke of Bridgewater he made numerous 
additions which greatly enriched ib, and he built for it a 
noble gallery to which the public were allovred free access. 
His benelovence, while unobtrusive, was unfailing, and his 
manner had the charm of dignified and yet unaffected 
courtesy. Lord Ellesmere served as president of the Royal 
Geographical Society and as president of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. In 1853 he visited the United States as British 
commissioner to the Great Exhibition at New York, In 
1855 he was made a K.G. He was one of the trustees of 
the National Gallery at the time of his dcatli, which 
occurred on the 18th February 1857. 

ELLICHPUE (with MelghAt), a district of Britihli 
India, in the commissionership of East Berar, within tho 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts, lies between 20“ 61' and 
21“ 46' N. lat. and 76“ 40' and 78“ 30' E. long. It is 
bounded on the N. by the Tapti river and Hie Betul and 
Chiadw4r4 districts of the Central Provinces, on the E. by 
the "WardhA river, on the S. by the Amrdoti district, and im 
the W. by the Nimdr and Akold districts. Together with 
Melghdt, it now comprises an area of 2772 square milo.s, 
with a population of 344,358, of whom niiio-tcntlis are 
Hindus. The entire northern lialf of the di.strict cnii.^.ists 
of a succession of hills and valleys known as tho llfelgluit 
or Gdwilgarh hills, a section of the Siitpui’ii. ]\ruuntain8. 
The main ridge or watershed of tho StUpnrsls runs through 
the district from east to west, attaining its groate.st dela- 
tion at Bairdt, 3987 feet above sea-level. Tho southern 
portion of the district is flat, and drained by numerous 
small streams- flowing into the Wardhd and Ihinid rivcr.s. 
The only metalled road is that from Amrdotf to Ellichpur ; 
but there are several other country roads, and fair weather 
tracks from village to village passable for eight m(inth,s in 
the year. In the hill country, the chief passo,s are JlalluiA 
on the east and Dfilghdt and Bingdrd on the west, none of 
which, however, are practicable for wheeled vdiiclcf-. I’lie 
principal agricultural products are rice and wheat (of 
excellent quality), gram, pulscii, and oilseeds, anrl tlu‘se, 
together with ghi and forest timber, compriso the diiuf 
exports of the district. The imports are mainly English 
and country cloth, iron and copper utensils, tobaccf*, ,'alt, 
sugar, &c. Ellichpnr, the principal town, roiit.rin.s a 
population of 27,782, It was formerly tho cai»Util of the 
Mahometan governors of the Deccan, and a place <jf 
considerable importance. 

ELLIOTSON, De John, was born at Southwark, 
London, towards the end of the last century. Ho .‘^fudit-d 
medicine first at Edinburgh and then at Cantlridgo, in 
both which places he took the degree of M.D., and sub- 
sequently at the Borough Hospitals in Loncbtii. In 1817 
he obtained the post of assistant physician, and .'-i.v years 
later that of physician at St Thomas's Hospital, lie there 
introduced clinical lecturing, a practice which, except at 
the London Hospital, was at the time nowhere in vogue in 
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the metropolis. In 1831 he ceased lecturing at St 
Thomas’s, and was elected professor of the principles and 
practice of physic in Loudon University; in 1834 he 
resigned the physicianship of the former institution, and 
accepted a similar post at the North London Hospital. In 
1837 he espoused the cause of mesmerism, and thus 
eventually brought himself into collision with the medical 
committee of the hospital, a circumstance which led him, 
on December 28, 1838, to resign the offices held by him 
there and at the university. In spite of the discourage- 
ments he had received, he continued the practice of 
mesmerism, and became in 1849 physician of a mesmeric 
infirmary. He died July 29, 1868. Dr Elliotson was 
the discoverer of the communicability of glanders to the 
human subject, the treatment of neuralgia by acupuncture, 
and the fact that pain does not necessarily continue till 
death in cases of perforation or rupture of the stomach ; he 
was the first to prove the value of quinine as an 
antiperiodic, of strong solution of silver nitrate in erysipelas, 
of prussic acid in gastrodynia and vomiting (Lancet^ 1827, 
xi. p. 671), and as a means of preparing the stomach for 
other medicines, of cupric sulphate in chronic diarrhoea, 
and of creasote, potassium iodide, and ferrous carbonate 
in other diseases , and he was moreover one of the earliest 
among British physicians to advocate the employment of 
the stethoscope. 

He wrote a translation of Blumenhaoli's Insiiiv,time,a Physio- 
logicoe, 1817 ; Cases of the Sydrocyanic or Prussic Acid, 1820 ; 
Lectures on Diseases of the Meait, 1830 , Pi indples and Practice of 
Medicine, 1839 (2nd ed. 1842), a woik which, has been translated 
into several languages ; Human Physiology, 1840 ; and Surgical 
Operations in the Mesmeric State without Pain, 1843 He was the 
author of numerous papers in the Transactions of the Medico- 
Chivurgiual Society, of which he was at one time president ; and 
he also edited a mesmeric journal, The Zoist. He was a fellow 
both of the fioyol College of Physicians and Royal Society, and the 
founder and president of the Phrcnologioal Society. 

ELLIOTT, Ebenezee (1781-1849), the corn-law rhymer, 
was born at Masborough, Yorkshire, on the 17th of March 
1781. His father Ebenezer, a man of vigorous intellect 
but bigoted in his theological tendencies, exercised a power- 
ful sway over the miad of the future poet. At school 
Ebenezer was considered a dull pupil ; and his childhood 
was solitary. A touching autobiographic fragment, which 
appeared after his death in the Athenceum for 1850, and is 
republished iii Watkins’s life of the poet, gives a deeply in- 
teresting account of his early years. His imagination had 
an unhealthy craving for the horrible, and gloated over the 
faces of those who had died a violent death, till he was 
cured by the sight of a body floating in a canal, in an ad- 
vanced state of decomposition. A more pleasing part of 
the autobiography tells of his passion for making models of 
ships, kites, &c. In a very important sense the child was 
father of the man in Elliott’s case, for “ even in those days,” 
he says, “ I was a free trader, though I knew it not.” 
His father, exasperated at Ebeiiezer’s persistent indolence 
at school, put him into the foundry with which he was liim- 
self connected, where the manufacturing processes interested 
him. The sight of some flue botanical plates in Sowerby’s 
EngVkli Botany led him to love flowers, and to gather them 
as copies for drawing, although not to a taste for botany, 
“the classifications of which seemed to be like preparations 
for sending flowers to prison” {AutoUography), In his 
Sunday rambles he encountered a snake, which fascinated 
him so much that he visited it weekly, and called it “ my 
first snake-love,” This is probably the new form his love 
for what is generally considered loathsome assumed. These 
walks, by bringing him in contact with the beauty and 
freshness of nature, proved the foundation of his passion 
for poetry, which was first gratified by his brother Giles 
reading Thomson’s Seasons Sloud to him. Acting on his 
first impulse, he rushed out into the garden to verify the 
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description of the polyanthus and auricula; and his earliest 
poetic effusion was an imitation of Thomson, He now set 
about a systematic study of English grammar, but was 
greatly hindered by a memory singularly defective for rules 
and classifications, although so strong in other respects that 
he “ almost knew the Bible by heart ” when he was twelve 
years old, and could repeat three books of the Paradise 
Lost when he was sixteen. About the end of Ehenezer’s 
fourteenth year, a poor curate called Firth bequeathed his 
library to Mr Elliott — a circumstance which had a great in- 
fluence on the development of the poet’s genius. Barrow, 
Young, Shenstone, and Milton were special favourites ; and, 
after he had studied them thoroughly, Shakespeare, Ossian, 
Junius, Schiller’s Robbers, and Gibbon’s Beeline and Fall 
were eagerly read. Elliott’s first published poem. The 
Yenial Walk, was soon followed by Fight, or the Legend 
of Wliamdiffe, and the Tales of Night, embracing Botlmeli 
and the Bxtle, dedicated respectively to Southey and 
Bulwer. Another volume contained Love, The Letter, They 
Met Again, and Withered Wild Flowers. Then came the 
epic fragment entitled Spirits and Men. The fruits of his 
thoughts on political subjects were seen in the Banter and 
the Corn-Law Rhymes, of which a third edition appeared 
in 1831. His other important poems are The Village 
Patriarch (1831), The Splendid Ydlage, and the Com Law 
Hymns. Many gems are to he found among his Miscel- 
laneous Poems; but the dramas entitled JKerhonah and 
Taurassdes are the least happy of his productions. After 
his death appeared More Prose and Verse in two volumes. 
His chief works were published between 1830 and 1836. 
He carried on business as an iron-founder in Sheffield for 20 
years (1821-41), in which he was so successful that he re- 
tired to an estate at Great Houghton, near Barnsley, in 
1841, where he resided till his death, which took place on 
the 1st of December 1849. A few weeks before be died, 
his daughter was married to John Watkins, his future bio- 
grapher. EUiott lives in history by his determined opposi- 
tion to the “ bread-tax,” as he called the corn laws, the 
sad results of which he expressed iu such terribly vivid lines 
as the following : — 

“ I bought his coffin with my bed, 

My gown bought earth and prayer ; 

I pawned my mother’s ring for bread, 

I pawn’d my father’s chair,” 

Even when he reached comparative affluence himself, he re- 
mained the sturdy champion of the poor, whose representa- 
tive in the Rhymes says : — 

“ And worldiouse bread ne’er crossed my teeth, — 

I trust it never will.” 

Elliott’s poetry is stamped throughout by the grandeur of 
his peraonal character. Transparent sincerity and passion- 
ate earnestness meet us in every page. His poems are 
beautifully described by Carlyle as “ hues of joy and 
harmony, painted out of troublous tears.” To be a r^ormer 
of the world was his ambition ; and the purely literary 
spirit, which looks at life mainly as affording materials for 
artistic conceptions, was utterly foreign to his nature. 
Crabbe’s genius cast a spell over Elliott ; although it can 
scarcely be said that a man of such rugged originality was 
a slavish imitator of any one. His works reflect the joy 
with which a poet escapes from the smoke, glare, and noise 
of city life to drink in the sweet air of country lanes and 
fields. Yorkshire scenery especially is embalmed in his 
verse. Although Elliott had no great respect for theological 
dogma, there is a genuine religious vein in his poetry. His 
works have engaged the pens of men endowed with loftier 
literaiy genius than his own, including Professor Wilson, 
Southey, Bulwer, and Carlyle. 

In addition to the life by Watkins, there is a biography by 
January Searle ; and an edition of his poems has been issued py 
bia son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott of St John’s, Antigua. 
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ELLIS, Gboege (1745-1815), a miscellaneous writer dis- 
tinguished for his services in promoting a knowledge of early 
English literature, was bom in London in 1746. Educated 
at "Westminster School and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he commenced his literary career as a contributor to the 
Rolliad and the Prohaiionary Odes, political satires directed 
against Pitt’s administration. He was afterwards, however, 
on friendly terms with Pitt, and in 1797 he accompanied 
Lord Malmesbury to Lille as secretary to the emba^y. 
He found contmued scope for hia powers as a political 
caricaturist in the columns of the Anti-Jokcobin, to which 
he was, next to Canning and Frere, perhaps the most 
brilliant contributor. For some years before the Anti- 
Jacobin was started Elhs had been working in the congenial 
field of early English literature, in which he was one of the 
first to awaken a new interest. The first edition of his 
Specimens of the JEarly English Poets appeared in 1790 j 
an enlarged edition in three volumes was published in 
1801. This was followed by Specimens of Early English 
Romances in Metre (3 vols. 1805). Hallam speaks of his 
“good taste in selection;” and his skill as editor and inter- 
preter were of much service to less learned readers than 
himself. Ellis was an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
who styled him “the first converser I ever saw,” and 
dedicated to him the fifth canto of Marmion. He died on 
the 15 th April 1815. The monument erected to his 
memoiy in the parish church of Gunning Hill, Berks, bears 
a fine inscription from the pen of Canning. 

ELLIS, Sir Henry (1777-1869), a distinguished 
antiquarian writer, for many years principal librarian to 
the British Museum, was born in London of a Yorkshire 
family in 1777. He was educated at the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and at St John’s College, Oxford, where 
he took his degree and obtained a fellowship. After having 
held for a few months a sub-librarianship in the Bodleian, 
he was appointed to a similar post in the British Museum 
in ISOO. In 1827 he became chief librarian, and he dis- 
charged the duties of the oflSce with great efficiency and 
urbanity until 1866, when he resigned on account of 
advancing age. During the reign of William IV. he was 
made a knight of Hanover. He died on the 16th January 
1869. Sir Henry Ellis’s life was one of very considerable 
literary activity. His first work of impoitance was the 
preparation of a new edition of Brand’s Popular Antiquiiies, 
which appeared in 1813. In 1816 he was selected by the 
Commissioners of Public Records to write the introduc- 
tion to Domesday Book, a task which he discharged with 
much learning, though several of his views have not stood 
the test of later criticism. His Original Letters Illustrative 
of English History (first series, 1824; second series, 1827) 
are compiled chiefly from manuscripts in the British 
Museum and the State Paper OflSce, and have been of con- 
siderable service to histonoal writers. To the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge he contributed four volumes on 
the Elgin and Townley Marbles. Sir Henry was for many 
years joint-secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 

ELLIS, William: (1794-1873), one of the moat devoted 
and successful of modern missionaries, was born in London 
on the 29th August 1794. When he was about four years 
old his father, who was a working man, removed with his 
family to Wisbeach, where acco:^ingly his boyhood was 
spent His school education was even scantier than boys 
of his class at that time usually received, but being 
naturally bright and intelligent lie did much to supply the 
deficiency by his own efiforts. When about twelve years 
of age he was put to work with a market gardener. He 
showed an enthusiastic interest in gardening work, and i 
continued to be engaged in it under various employers j 
until 1814. In that year having com'e under serious 
religious impressions, he offered himself as a missionary to I 
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the London Missionary Society, and after due inquiry the 
offer was accepted. The year which was allowed him for 
training was devoted not merely to the study of theology 
at Homerton, but to the acquisition of various practical 
arts, such as printing and bookbinding, which proved of 
the utmost service to him in the mission field. Having 
been ordained he sailed for the South Sea Islands in 
January 1816, and reached his destination after a voyage 
of thirteen months’ duration. He remained in Polynesia, 
occupying various stations in succession, until 1824, when 
he was compelled to return home on account of the state 
of his wife’s health. Though the period of his residence in 
the islands was thus comparatively short, his labours were 
very fruitful, contributing perhaps as much as those of any 
other missionary to bring about the extraordinary improve- 
ment in the religious, moral, and social condition of the 
Southern Archipelago that has taken place during the 
present century. He was not only unwearied in his efforts 
to promote the immediate spiritual object of his mission, 
but he introduced many secondary aids to the improvement 
of the condition of the people. His gardening experience 
enabled him successfully to acclimatize many species of 
tropical fruits and plants, which now form an important 
source of wealth to the islanders ; and he had the distinc- 
tion of setting up and working the first printing-press in 
the South Seas. Ellis and his wife availed themselves 
for their journey home of an American vessel, which lauded 
them free of aU charge at New Bedford, Massachusetts, in 
the spring of 1825. They remained for some months in 
the United States, where they were exceedingly W’ell 
I received, and Ellis excited much interest in the mission 
with which he was connected by attending numerous public 
meetings held in support of its claims. For several years 
after his return to England, he was employed as a 
travelling agent of the Loudon Missionary Society, w hose 
schemes he explained and advocated in nearly every 
important town of the United Kingdom. In the midst of 
this busy life he found time to publish his Pour through 
Hawaii (1826), which had been written in the course of his 
journey home, and hiSjPofyiifsicwjRcseurr/iejS (2 vols., 1829), 
a work which Southey in the Quarterly Repiew charuclerizeil 
as one of the most interesting he had over read. In 1832 
he was appointed foreign secretary to the London Missionary 
Society, the state of his wife’s health rendering the 
long cherished prospect of a return to the South Seas iKqie- 
lesa He discharged the duties of the office w’ith great 
effi-ciency for seven years, when threatened cerebral di.seaf-e 
compelled him to resign it In the interval liis first w ifo 
had died, and he had married in 1837 Miss Sarah Stickney, 
authoress of The Poetry of Life, The Tf’ot}ien of England, 
and many other well-known works. Just before resigning 
the secretaryship he published his History of Madagascar, 
and thus first established between his name and that island 
a connection which was destined to he honourable and en- 
during in no common degree. After a season spent in 1 ’au, 
of which Mrs Ellis has given a most interesting account in 
her Summer and Winter in the Pyrenees, Mr Ellis and Li.s 
wife returned to England in 1841, and took up their resid- 
ence in a beautiful country house at Rose Hill, Hodde.s(lon, 
Hertfordshire. Here he continued to show unabated 
interest and almost unabated activity in the business <if the 
Society with which he had been in one capacity or another 
so long connected, By desire of the directors he undertook 
a history of the society, the first volume of w'hich appi*arecl 
in 1844, though pressure of other work prevented its com- 
pletion. In 1847 he accepted the pastorate of the little 
congregational church at Hoddosdon, which had been re- 
vived and strengthened mainly through his exertions. 
After a few years his quiet life was interrupted by a call 
from* the London Missionary Society to proceed to Mada- 
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gascar in order to inquire into tlie prospects for the resnmp- ^ 
tion of the missionary enterprise there, which had been 
checked for several years owing to the bitter hostility of the 
reigning queen. Between 1853 and 1857 he paid three 
visits to that island, of which he has given a full account in 
his Three Vieits to Madagascar (1 858), one of the most 
profoundly interesting and romantic narratives in the whole 
literature of missions. In reading it one scarcely knows 
whether to admire most the fearlessness, the undeviating 
regard for principle, or the discretion, with which he dis- 
charged a most delicate and difl&cult negotiation, and won 
in the end a signal triumph for free Christianity. Though 
its primary interest is rchgious, the work contains much 
valuable scientific information. At the invitation of the 
directors of the society, Ellis undertook another journey 
to Madagascar in 1863, when lie was close upon seventy 
years of age. Of this he gave an account in his Madagascar 
Revisited (1867). He died on the 25th June 1872. In 
addition to the works already mentioned, EUis was the 
author of A Vindication of the Sonth Sea, Missions from the 
Misrepresentations cf Otio Von Kotzebue (1831), and Village 
Lectures on Popery (1851). 

Mrs Ellis survived her husband only a few days. For a 
considerable number of years she conducted a ladies’ school 
in Hertfordshire on principles which she had carefully 
thought out; and which are explained in her Rawdon House 
(1848), She wrote upwards of thirty works, most of which 
were very popular. 

ELLOE, or Ellub, a town of British ludia, in the 
Goddvarl district, iu the presidency of Madras, situated on 
the bank of the Tammaler river, in 16" 43' N. lat. and 81“ 
10' E. long. The town contains a population of 26,487 
jiersons, made up as follows : Hindus, 20,263 ; Mahometans, 
5046; Christians, 188. Ellor is a municipality, and 
the chief town of the t<Uuk or sub-district of the same 
name. The town, which is dean and healthy, with well- 
shaded roads, is the headquarters of an executive engmeer, 
with magisterial and civil courts, post-office, school, &c.; it 
is also a station of the Church Missionary Society and of 
the Lutheran Mission. The municipal income in 1876-76 
amounted to ^769, and the expenditure to £95T. The 
chief industry of the place is the manufacture of woollen 
carpets. Ellor was formerly a military station. 

ELLOEA, a town of India, in the native state of 
Hyderabad, near the city of Dowletabad, situated in 20" 2' 
H. lat. and 75“ 13' E. long. In a mountain near this 
town there are some remarkable excavations, containing 
mythological symbols of the Hindu worship, and temples 
ornamented with statues of many of the deities. The 
principal figures are those of Indra, the god of the firma- 
ment, and his consort IndrAni. Besides those, there are 
some figures of the deities and incarnations adored by the 
Jains, the followers of Buddha and ParisnAth; hut all of 
them have been forsaken by the priests. The Temple is 
said to have been executed by EAjdh Edu of Elli^pur, 
who was cured of a cutaneous disorder by a spring near 
tlio place, and in gratitude gave orders for the construction 
of the shrine. It measures 138 feet in front, and in the 
interior extends 247 feet in length by 150 feet in breadth, 
and is in some places 100 feet high. A minute account of 
these curious antiquities is contained in the sixth volume 
'Of the Asiatic Researches and in Fergusson's History of 
Indian and KaM&rn Architedure. See also article Aiioni- 
TEOTTHiEi, vol. ii, pp. 394-395, Ellora was ceded in 1818 
by Holkar to the British, who transferred it to the HixAm 
in 1822 by the treaty of Hyderabad. 

ELLSWOETB; a city of the United States, capital of 
Hancock county, Maine, is situated 25 miles east of Bangor, 
on the Union river, about four miles from its mouth. As 
the port of entry for the district of Frenchman’s Bay, and 
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the scat of an extensive trade in timber, it enjoys great 
commercial prosperity ; and, besides a considerable variety 
of wooden wares, it manufactures iron, brass, sailcloth, 
carriages, and sledges. Population in 1840, 2263 ; in 
1870, 6257. 

ELLWOOD, Thomas (1639-1713), an English author, 
chiefly celebrated from his connection with Milton, was born 
at Crowell, in Oxfordshire, in 1639. The principal facts 
of his life are related in a very interesting autobiography, 
which contains much information as to his intercourse with 
the poet. While he was still young his father removed to 
London, where Thomas became acquainted with a Quaker 
family named Pennington, and was led through their 
influence to connect himself with the Society of Friends. 
The change was very distasteful to his father, and the 
autobiography gives a full account of the persecution to 
which he was subjected on account of it. It was through 
the Penningtons that he was introduced in 1661 to Milton 
m the capacity of Latin reader. He spent nearly every 
afternoon in the poet’s house in Jewin Street, until the 
intercourse was interrupted by an illness which compelled 
him to go to the country. After a period of imprisonment 
at Aylesbury for Quakerism, Ellwood rssumed his visits to 
Milton, who was now residing at a house his Quaker friend 
had taken for him at Giles Chalfonfc. It was during this 
residence iu the country that the poet gave him the 
manuscript of the Paradise Lost do read, and did him. the 
honour of asking his opinion of it. In returning the 
manuscript Ellwood suggested “ Paradise Found ” as a sub- 
ject; and when Milton long afterwards in London showed 
him Paradise Regained, it was with the remark, “Tlxis is 
owing to yon, for yon put it into my head at Chalfont.” 
Ellwood was the author of several polemical works, of 
which Forgery no Ghristianity (1674) aud The Foundation 
ofTitJi^s Skahen (1682) deserve mention. BUb Sacred 
Histories of the Old and Few Testaments appeared in 1706 
and 1709. He died in 1713, His autobiography was 
published in the following year. Another edition appeared 
in 1791. 

ELM, the poiiular name for the trees and shrubs con- 
stituting the genus XJlmus, of the natural order UlTmceoe. 
The Common Elm, 17, cainpedris, a doubtful native of 
England, is found throughout great part of Europe, in 
North Africa, and in Asia Minor, whence it ranges as far 
east as Japan. It grows on almost all soils, but thrives 
best on a rich loam, m open, low-lying, moderately moist 
situations, attaining a height of 60-100, and in some few 
cases as much as 130 or 150 feet. The branches are 
numerous and spreading, and often pendnlous at the 
extremities ; the bark is rugged ; the leaves are alternate, 
ovate, rough, doubly serrate, and, as in other species of 
XTlmus, unequal at the base (see vol. iv, p. 109, fig. 100) ; 
the flowers are small, hermaphrodite, numerous, in purplish 
brown tufts, and each with a fringed basal bract, have a 
four-toothed campanulate calyx, four stamens, and two 
styles, and appear before the leaves in March and April ; 
and the seed-vessels are green, membranous, one-seeded, 
and deeply-cleft. Unlike the wych elm, it rarely perfects 
its seed in England, where it is propagated by means of 
; suckers from old trees, or preferably by layers from stools. 
In the first ten years of its growth it ordinarily reaches a 
height of 25-30 feet. The wood, at first brovraish-white, 
becomes, with growth, of a brown colour having a greenish 
shade. It is close-grained, free from knots, without ap- 
parent medullary rays, and is hard and tough, but wiU not 
take a polish. All parts of the trauk, mdudiiig the 
sapwood, are available in carpentry. ^ By drying, the wood 
loses over 60 per cent, of its weight^ and has then a 
specifiic gravity of 0*688. It has considerable transverse 
strength, does not crack when once seasoned, and is 
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reiaarkaloly durable under water, or if kept (^ite ; 
tbougli it decays rapidly oa exposure to tke weather, which 
in ten to eighteen months causes the bark to fall off, and 
Gives to the wood a yellowish colour—a sign of detenor^ 
Son in quality. To prevent shrinking and warping it 
may be preserved in water or mud, hut it is best worked 
ux> soon after felling. Analyses of the ash of the wood 
have given a percentage of 47-8 per cent, of hme, 21*9 per 
cent, of potash, and 13-T per cent, of soda In summer, 
elm tiees often exude an alkaline gummy substance, which 
by the action of the air becomes the brown insoluble body 
termed ulmin, Elm wood is used, for keels and bilge-planks, 
the blocks and dead-eyes of rigging, and ships’ pumps, for 
coffins, wheels, furniture, carved and turned articles, and 
for general carpenters’ work ; and previous to the common 
employment of cast-iron was much in request for water- 
pipes. The inner bark of the elm is made into bast mats 
and ropes. It contains mucilage, with a little tannic acid, 
and was formerly much employed for the preparation of an 
antiscorbutic decoction, the decoctum ulmi of pharmacy. 
The bark of Ulnvusfulvay MLchaux, the Slippery or Eed 
Elm of the United States and Canada, serves the North 
American Indians for the same purpose, and also as a 
vulnerary. The leaves as well as the young shoots of elms 
have been found a suitable food for live stock For orna- 
meutal purposes elm trees are frequently planted, and in 
avenues, as at the park of Stratfieldsaye, m Hampshire, are 
highly effective. They were first used in France for the 
adornment of public walks in the reign of Francis I. In 
Italy, as in ancient times, it is still customary to train the 
vine upon the elm — a practice to which frequent allusion 
has been made by the poets. Among the small-leaved 
varieties of V, campestns are the species 17. Berardi and U. 
faatigiata ; besides these there are several slender kinds 
with variegated leaves. . . 

The Wych Elm, or Wych Hazel, U, is in- 

digenous to Britain, where it usually attains a height of 
about 60 feet, bub among tall-growing trees may reach 120 
feet. It has drooping branches, and a smoother and thinner 
bark, larger and more tapering leaves, and a far less deeply 
notched seed-vessel than U. campestris. The wood, though 
more porous than lu that species, is a tough and hard 
material when propeily seasoned, and, being very flexible 
wdien steamed, is w'ell adapted for boat-building. Branches 
of the wych elm were formerly manufactured into bows 
^806 vol, iL p. 372), and if forked were employed as divining- 
rods. The Weeping Elm, the most ornamental member of 
the genus, is regarded as a variety of this species. The 
Dutch or Sand Elm is a tree very similar to the wych elm, 
but produces inferior timber. The Cork- Barked Elm, U. 
mhmsoy is distinguished chiefly by the thick deeply-fissured 
bark with which its branches are covered. The American 
or White Elm, U. americana, is a hardy and very handsome 
species, of which the old tree of Boston Common (U.S.) 
was a representative. This tree is supposed to have been 
in existence before the settlement of Boston, and at the 
time of its destruction by the storm of the 15th February 
1876 measured 22 feet in circumference. 

See AaBOitrcuLTURB, vol. li. p. 317 ; Loudon, Arlontwm. Britav^ 
mcitm, vol. ill. 1838. 

ELMACIIsr, Elmaoinfs, or Eimakyn, Geobgb (1223- 
1273), author of a history of the Saracens, and known in 
the Eant by the name of Ibn-Amid, was a Christian of Egypt, 
where he was born in the year 1223. He occupied the 
jjlace of ketib or secretary at the court of the sultans of 
Egypt, an office which was usually filled by Ohristians. 
His history consists of annals which extend from the time 
of Mahomet till the year 1117. It is principally occupied 
with the afifairs of the Saracen empire, but contains some 
passages relating to the Eastern Christians. In 1238 he 


succeeded his father, Yaser A1 Amid, who had held the office 
of secretary to the council of war under the sultans of Egypt 
for forty-five years. Elmacin died at Damascus in 1273. 
His history was published, in Arabic and Latin, at Leyden 
in 1625. A reprint of the Latin version was published 
soon afterwards, and was followed by a French translation. 
A complete edition containing only the Arabic text is in 
use among the Christians of the Levant. 

ELMES, Hahvby Lonsdale (1814-1847), the architect 
of St George’s Hall, Liverpool, was the son of James 
Elmes (see next article), and was born at Chichester in 
1814. After serving some time in his father’s office, and 
nnder a surveyor at Bedford and an architect at Bath, 
he became partner with his father in 1835, and in the 
following year he was the successful competitor among 86 
for a design for St George’s Hall, Liverpool The foun- 
dation stone of this building was laid on the 28th J line 
1838, but Elmes being successful in a competition for the 
Assize Courts in the same city, it was finally^ decided to 
include the Hall and Courts in a single building. In ac- 
cordance with this idea, Elmes prepared a fresh design, and 
the work of erection commenced in 1841. ^ He superin- 
tended its progress till 1847, when from failing health ho 
was compelled to delegate his duties to 0. R. Cockerell, 
HA, and leave for Jamaica, where he died of consump- 
tion on the 26th November 1847. 

ELMES, James (1782-1862), father of the preceding, 
an architect, civil engineer, and writer on the arts, was born 
m London 15th October 1782. He was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and, after studying building 
under his father, and architecture under Mr George Gibson, 
became a student at the Boyal Academy, where he gained 
the silver medal in 1804. He designed a large number of 
buildings in the metropolis, and was surveyor and civil 
engineer to the port of Loudon, but is best known as a 
writer on the arts. In 1809 he became vice-president of 
the Royal Architectural Society, but this office, as W'ell as 
that of surveyor of the port of London, he was compelled 
through partial loss of sight to resign in 1828. He died 
at Greenwich April 2, 1862. 

Besides contributing largely to periodical litemtiiro, bo is aulbor 
of Sir Ohnstopher TVren aiid his Times Lwturea on ^IrcJii- 

tecture {182S}, Tha Arts and Artists {1825), Qcnmilaiid Ihoifftriiki- 
cal Bictiomrij of the Fin Arts (182S), Treatise on ArrhifeHimtl 
Juris;pni^nce vl827), and Tho7nas Clarkson.- a Monof/rttjtk (18f,4). 

ELMINA, a town and fort on the Gold Coast, Upiit-r 
Guinea, West Africa, now a British possession, is situated 
on a peninsula bounded on the north by the Diver Bcnyaii 
or Beyuh, about six miles west of Capo Coast Castle, in 
5“ 4' 45" N. lat, and 1“ 20' 30" W. long. The streets of 
the native town are narrow and dirty, but there are a con- 
siderable number of neat and sjiacious cottages, occupied 
by tlie officials and merchants. The inhabitants arc chiefly 
merchants and their servants, fishers, and mechauie.s. Thu 
river could at one time be entered by schooners, but on. 
account of a bar having formed at its mouth it is now ac- 
cessible only to small boats. Elmina is the earliest Euro])t*au 
settlement on this coast, and was established by the Por- 
tugu^e as early as 1481, under the name of SSo- Jorge da 
Mina. Soon after landing they commenced to build the 
castle now known under the name of Fort St George, but 
it was not completed till eighty years afterward.^. Another 
defensive work is Fort St Ingo, built in 1666, which ia 
behind the town and at some distance from the coast 
Elmina was captured by the Dutch in 1637, and ceded to- 
them by treaty in 1640. Along with tlio Dutch po.s.-5eH.si<)ns 
on the Guinea Coast, it was, in return for certain coimiicrcial 
privileges, transferred to Great Britain, April 6, 1872. The 
king of Ashantee, claiming to be its superior, objected to* 
ifea transfer, and the result was the Ashantee war. During 
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this war the king's quarter was bombarded and laid in rains 
by the British, June 13, 1873. The population of Elmina 
is about 10,000. 

ELMIRA, a city of the United States, capital of 
Chemung county New York, is situated in a fertile valley 
on the Chemung river, and on the Erie and Northern 
Central railroads, 27 4 miles W.N.W, of New York. By the 
Chemung Canal it is connected with Seneca Lake, 20 miles 
distant, and by the Junction Canal with the interior of 
Pennsylvania. Its principal buildings are the fine court- 
house, the female college, attended by about 120 students, 
the high and normal schools, and the free academy. It 
has iron and steel works, breweries, tanneries, and manu- 
factories of boots and shoes, edge tools, and pianos. Elmira 
\7as settled in 1788, was incorporated as a village under 
the name of New Town in 1815, received its present name 
in 1828, and obtained a city charter in 1864, The popula- 
tion in 1870 was 15,863. 

EL-OBEID, Lobeid, or Odeidh, the chief town of the 
country of Kordofan, in Africa, and the seat of an Egyptian 
governor, is situated at a height of 1700 feet above the 
sea, at the foot of Jebel Kordofan, about 160 miles west of 
tlieBahr-el Abiad, or White Nile, in 13° 15' N. lat. and 
30° 7' E. long. It is scattered over a large area, and in 
fact consists of several distinct townships, each inhabited 
by a different race. Most of the houses are mere mud 
huts, which require to be rebuilt or extensively repaired 
every year after the rainy season ; but, besides the 
governor’s residence, there are three barracks, a gun- 
powder magazine, a hospital, and six mosques. Strong 
fences of thorny brushwood have to be maintained by 
every household as a protective against the wild beasts 
that invade the town by night. Though the wells have 
been sunk to a depth of nearly 100 feet, water is fre- 
quently scarce. The inhabitants make plaited work of- 
palm-lcaf fibres and beautiful silver filigree ; and a con- 
siderable trade is carried on in gum, gold, and ivory with 
Darfur and other neighbouring countries. The population 
is estimated at from 12,000 to 20,000. 

ELOI, Sx (688-669), originally a goldsmith, but after- 
wards bishop of Noyon, was born at Cadillac, near 
Limoges, in 588. Having manifested at an early age a 
decided talent for the art of design, he was placed by his 
parents with the master of the mint at Limoges, where he 
made rapid progress in goldsmith’s work. He became | 
coiner to Clotaire II. of France, and treasurer to his 
successor Dagobert. Both kings intrusted him with 
important works, among which were the composition of the 
bas-reliefs which ornament the tomb of St Germain, bishop 
of Pans, and the execution (for Clotaire) of two chairs of 
gold, adorned with jewels, which at that time were 
reckoned chefs-d'omwe. Though he was amassing great 
wealth, Eloi acquired a distaste for a worldly life, and 
resolved to become a priest. At first he retired to a 
monastery, but in 640 was raised to the bishopric of 
Noyon. He made frequent missionary excursions to the 
pagans of Brabant, and also founded a great many monas- 
teries and churches. He died 1st December 659. 

His life has been witten by lus friend and contemporary St 
Ouen ; and a Frenrii translation of this life by the Abbd La R^ne, 
together with 16 homilies said to have been written by St Eloi, 
was published at Paids in 1693, 

EL PASO, or Er Paso Del Nobtb, a town of Mexico, 
in the state of OMhuahua, situated on the Eio Grande, in a 
narrow valley near the frontier of New Mexico, 340 miles 
W.S.W. of Santa 31° 42' lat., 106° 40' W. long. 
The name is often applied to a whole group of small settle- 
ments on the Bio Grande, but belongs properly to the 
largest of their number, which owes its origin to the 
establishment of a military post. It is situated in the 
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chief thoroughfare between New Mexico and Chihuahua. 
The town is a mere collection of brick huts without 
windows, and with earthen floors. In the district the vine 
is largely cultivated, and wine and brandy are manufac- 
tured. On account of the fertdity of the soil the inhabi- 
tants enjoy an abundance of material luxuries, bat they 
are totally ignorant of most of the appliances of civilized 
life. The population is about 6000. 

ELPHINSTONE, Tee Honoukable Mountstuabt 
(1779-1859), an eminent Indian statesman, fourth son of 
the eleventh Baron Elphiustone in the peerage of Scotland, 
was bom in 1779. Having received an appointment m 
the civil service of the East India Company, of which on© 
of his uncles was a director, he reached Calcutta in the 
beginning of 1796. After filling several subordinate posts, 
he was appointed in 1801 assistant to the British resident 
at Poonah, at the court of the Peishwa, the most powerful 
of the Mahratta princes. Here he obtained his first 
opportunity of distinction, being attached in the capacity 
of diplomatist to the mission of Sir Arthur Wellesley to 
the Mahrattas. When, on the failure of negotiations, war 
broke out, Elphiustone, though a civilian, acted as virtual 
aide-de-camp to General Wellesley. He was present at the 
battle of Aasaye, and displayed such courage and knowledge 
of tactics throughout the whole campaign that Wellesley 
told him he had mistaken his profession, and that he ought 
to have been a soldier. In 1806, when the war closed, he 
was appointed British resident at Nagpore. Here, the 
times being uneventful and his duties light, he occupied 
much of his leisure in reading classical and general literal 
ture, and acquired those studious habits which clung to him 
throughout life. In 1808 be was placed at the head of a 
most important political mission to Central Asia, being 
appointed the first British envoy to the court of Cabul, 
with the object of securing a friendly alliance with the 
Afghans in view of a possible French invasion. The 
negotiations, protracted and difficult, resulted in a treaty 
securing what the English wished ; but it proved of little 
valu^ partly because the danger of invasion had passed 
away, and partly because the Sliah Shuja was driven from- 
the throne by his brother before it conld be ratified. The 
most valuable permanent result of the embassy was the 
literary fruit it bore several years afterwards in 
Elphinstone’s great work on Cabal. After spending about 
a year in Calcutta arranging the report of his mission, 
Elphiustone was appointed in 1811 to the important and 
difficult post of resident at Poonah. The difficulty arose 
from the general complication of Mahratta politics, and 
especially from the weak and treacherous character of the 
Peishwa, which Elphiustone rightly read from the first. 
While the mask of friendship was kept up Elphiustone 
carried out the only suitable policy, that of vigilant 
quiescence, with admirable tact and patience; when in 
1817 the mask was thrown aside and the Peishwa 
ventured to declare war, the English resident proved for 
the second time the truth of Wellealey’s assertion that he 
was bom a soldier. Though his own account of his share 
in the campaign is characteristically modest, one can gather 
from it that the success of the English troops was chiefly 
owing to his assuming the command at an important crisis 
during the battle of Kirkee. When Poonah fell he humanely 
exerted himself with almost complete success to prevent a 
seemingly inevitable sack of the town by the incensed 
soldiers. The Peishwa being driven from his throne, his 
territories were annexed to the British dominions, and 
Elphinstone was nominated commissioner to administer 
them. He discharged the responsible task with rare judg- 
ment and ability. The characteristic feature of his policy 
was his scrupulous regard for the customs, interests^ and? 
wishes of the native population, in so far as these were' 
VIII. ~ 30 
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compatible with tke British supremacy. Eecogniziag the 
deep-seated couservatism of the Hindu character, he avoided 
needless change, and sought rather to develop what reforms 
seemed essential from within than to impose them 
without. With this view he preserved as far as possible 
the native system of administration of justice, and 
maintained the landholders and chiefs in the possession^ of 
their rights and privileges. His conciliatory administration 
not only drew to him personally the attachment of all 
classes, but was of the utmost benefit in confirming the 
Britibh authority in the newly annexed territory, which 
might easily have been brought by a different policy to 
throw OS' the yoke. ^ ... 

So high was Elphinstone’a reputation for administrative 
ability, that, when the keutenant-goveruorahip of Bombay 
fell vacant in 1819, the Court of Hirectom appointed Mm 
to the position iu preference to two candidates of distin- 
guished merit who were both his seniors. He entered upon 
Ms new duties in 1830, and discharged them until 1827, 
when he was succeeded by Sir J ohn Malcolm. The period 
was tranquil, and the governor devoted himself to internal 
reforms with that happy combination of iseal and discretion 
wMch always distinguished him. His priucipal achieve- 
ment was the drawing up of the Elphinstone code, which 
for coraprehensivenesa, clearness, and equity takes a high 
rank among works of its class. He faitlifully carried out , 
the policy of retrenchment prescribed by the East India 
Company, and it may be noted as characteristic that he | 
commenced his economic reforms by reducing the Govern- 
ment House establishment His efforts to promote native 
education, however, had probably more beueficid and far- 
reaching results than any other department of his activity. 
He may fairly he regarded as the founder of the system of 
state education ia Indi^ and he probably did more than 
any other Indian administrator to farther every likely 
scheme for the promotion of native education. Adhering 
to the policy he had adopted at Poonah of respecting the 
customs, opinions, feelings, and even — wherever possible — 
the prejudices of the native population, he won their 
attachment in quite an exceptional degree. Bishop Heber, 
who specially admired his zeal in the cause of education, 
epoke of him as one of the most extraordinary men and cer- 
tainly the most popular governor that he had fallen in with. 
Of Ms populaiity remarkable proof was afforded both by 
natives and Europeans when he resigned hia post. The 
farewell addresses which poured in upon him were almost 
innumerable; and his connection with the presidency was 
most appropriately commemorated in the endowment by 
the native communities of the ElpMnstone College, and in 
the erection of a statu© in marble by the European inhabi- 
tants of the presidencies. 

Elphinstone spent nearly two years on the journey home, 
visiting Egypt and Palestine, and many of the scenes in 
Greece and Italy with which he was already familiar as an 
ardent student of classical literature. On his arrival in 
England the choice was open to him of a distiugnished 
career in home politics or the highest place in the 
management of Indian affairs. But he was deficient 
in ambition, and his health had suffered so much from 
his residence in India that he deemed himself dis- 
qualified for public life. Accordingly, although the 
govoraor-generalship of India was twice offered to him in 
the moat flattering terms within a few years of his return, 
he declined it on both occasions; and he resisted with equal 
firmness all attempts to induce Mm to enter the home 
parliament. It ia understood that he decliaed the offer of 
a peerage. The retirement in which he spent the last thirty 
years of Ms life, however, was far from being either mdolent 
or dishonourable. He kept up the habit of study he had 
acquired in India, he made contributions of the highest , 
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value to literature, and he preserved until his death the 
liveliest interest in the affairs of the great empire which 
had been the scene of his activity. His advice was always 
taken and generally followed in difficult questions of Indian 
policy, and he kept up constant communication by 
correspondence and otherwise with leading _ Indian 
administrators, so that his personal influence continued to 
be an important factor in the government of India almost 
to the day of Ms death He had long before his return from 
Tntlifl. made his reputation as an author by the work on 
Cahul already mentioned, which was published in 1815 
with the title An Account of tlie Kingdom of Cahul and its 
Dejjendencies in Ter&ia and India. Soon after his ai rival 
in England he commenced the prepration of a work of 
wider scope, a history of India, which was published in 
1841. It embraced the Hindu and Mahometan periods, 
and is generally regarded as a work of the highest authority. 
Its chief features are thoroughness of research, judicious 
use of materials, and condensation of style. 

Mr ElpMnstone died at Ms residence at Limpsfield, in 
Surrey, on the 20bh Ifovember 1859. (w. B. s.) 

ELPHINSTONE, 'Wiblia.m (1431-1514), a Scottish 
prelate and statesman of considerable eminence, was bom 
at Glasgow in 1431. He received his education at the 
grammar school and the university of that city, and took 
his degree as M.A about Ms twentieth year. Having 
received ordination, he was appointed priest of the church 
of St Michael’s, Glasgow, an office which he held for four 
years. He afterwards studied civil and canon law in the 
university of Paris, where in due time he became professor, 
and for six years discharged the duties of his office with 
great reputation. On his return to Scotland on the invita- 
tion of Bishop Muirhead, after an absence of nine years, he 
was successively appointed official of Glasgow, St Andrews, 
and LotMan. In the year of his return ho was made rector 
of the university of Glasgow. In 1 478 he W’as admitted 
a member of the Privy Council; and on the occasion of a 
misunderstanding between James IIL of Scotland and 
Louis XI. of France, Ms powerful mediation at tho latter 
court, in conjunction w'ith the bishop of Dunkold and the 
earl of Buchan, effected an amicable recunciliation. Fur 
the diplomatic ability w’hich Elphinstone on tliis occa.sion 
displayed the king rewarded him with the see of Kosa, 
from which he was translated to that of Aberdeen about 
1484. He subsequently held the office of chancellor of 
the kingdom. ; and besides carrying on negotiations with 
the E-ngli-qh king, he acted as mediator between J anics and 
the disconteuded nobility. During his re.'iulcnce at 
Aberdeen, Elphinstone appears to have declined all inter- 
ference with public affairs of a political nature, and to have 
confined himself to the discharge of his episcopal duties. 
But when James TV. ascended the throne, he w’as chcweii in 
1488 ambassador to the emperor Maximilian, in order to 
negotiate a marriage between his royal master and the 
emperor's daughter. The bishop’s mission failed in the 
object for which it was set on foot, but was tho moans of 
terminating an enmity which had long existed botwoou the 
Dutch and Scots. The masterly manner in wkich he con- 
ducted tMs affair raised him in tho estimation of Jamc.**, 
who generally consulted him and followed his advice in 
eveiy affair of importance. From 1492 till the close of 
his Me he held the office of lord privy seal. Elphinstone 
was also a zealous patron of learning. It is generally 
believed that the establishment of a university at Abordcou 
was entirely owing to Ms influence with the pope, from 
whom he obtained a bull for that purpose; and it was 
almost entirely by his exertioms tliat King’s College was 
undertaken and completed. At Ms death, which took 
place on the 25th October 1514, at the advanced ago of 
eighty-three, he bequeathed a sum of 10,000 pounds 
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Scots for its erection and endowment, as well as for the 
maintenance of a bridge over the Dee. Besides a history of 
Scotland, now preserved among the Fairfax MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, Elphinstone wrote a book of canons and 
some lives of Scottish saints. 

EL BOSABTO, a town of Mexico, in the state of 
Xinoloa, 56 miles east of Mazatlan. At one time its gold 
and silver mines attracted a large number of diggers, but 
they are no longer wrought, and it is now of importance 
chiefly as a depot for the trade with Mazatlan and the 
interior. Population about 5000. 

ELSINORE, or Elbineuk (Danish, HELSiNabn), a sea- 
port town of Denmark, is situated in the district of 
Fredenksborg, on tbe east coast of the island of Seeland, 
66° 2' JST. lat., 12° 38' E. long. It stands at the narrowest 
part of the Sound, opposite the Swedish town of Helsingborg, 
which is only about three miles distant, and with which 
the means of intercourse are ample. 'The town is well 
built, but its streets are somewhat irregular. Until 1857, 
Sound dues were paid to it by all foreign ves-seLs, except 
those of Sweden, going to or from the Baltic. Its harbour 
is small, but the roadstead affords excellent anchorage, 
which is largely taken advantage of by shipmasters detained 
by adverse winds. Its import and export trades are gradually 
increasing, coal comprising the chief portion of the former, 
and the latter being principally the supply of provisions to 
passing ships. Elsinore was raised to the rank of a town 
in 1425. In 1522 it was taken and burnt by Lubeck,but 
in 1535 was retaken by Christian II. It is celebrated as 
the scene of Shakespeare’s tragedy of Hamlet, and it was the 
birth-place of Saxo-Grammatious, from whose history the 
story of Hamlet is derived. A pile of rocks surrounded by 
trees is yet shown to travellers as the grave of Hamlet, and 
Ophelia’s brook is also pointed out, but both are of course 
mere inventions. On a tongue of land east of the town 
stands the castle of Kronberg or Kronenberg, a magnificent, 
solid, and venerable Gothic structure built by Frederick IL 
towards the end of the 16 th century. It was taken by the 
Swedes in 1668, but its possession was again given up to 
the Danes in 1660. Its strength has been increased greatly 
by modern fortifications, and it has accommodation for 
1000 men. From its tiuTots, one of which serves as a 
lighthouse, there are fine views of the straits and of the 
neighbouring countries. Within it the principal object of 
interest is the apartment in which Matilda, queen of 
Christian VII. and sister of George III. of England, was 
imprisoned before she was taken to Hanover. North-west 
of the town is Marieulyst, originally a royal chateau, hut 
now a hotel and bathing establishment. The population 
of Elsinore in 1870 was 8891. 

ELVAS (the ancient JTelvas), a fortified frontier city 
of Portugal, in the Portalegre district of the province of 
Alemtejo, is situated near a sub-tributary of the Guadiaua, 
on a hill belonging to the mountain chain of Zoledo, 105 
miles ea.st of Lisbon and 10 miles west of the Spanish 
town of Badajoz, with which towns it is connected by rail- 
way. Its streets are winding, narrow, and dirty, and many 
of the Moorish buildings which gave the town a somewhat 
venerable aspect are fast crumbling to ruins. It is the seat 
of a bishopric, and has four parish churches, one of which 
is a cathedral, seven conventual buildings, a theatre, au 
arsenal, and a hospital It is supplied with water by means 
of a large Moorish aqueduct It carries on a large contra- 
band trade with Spain, especially in articles of English 
manufacture j and has also manufactories for hardw'are and 
jewellery. The surrounding country is very fruitful, and 
affords large supplies of oil, wine, and vegetables. Elvas 
is the largest and strongest fortress of Portugal It is de- 
fended by seven bastions which surround the town, and by 
two forts — Santa Luzia and Nostra Senhora da Graga — 


which command the whole neighbourhood. Elvas was a 
place of great importance during the Peninsular war. It 
was taken by Marshal Junot in March 1808, and held by 
the French till August, when it was given up in terms of 
the convention at Cintra. The population in 1869 num- 
bered 11,088. 

ELY, a city of Cambridgeshire, is situated on a con- 
siderable eminence in the Isle of Ely, near the Ouse, 16 
miles N.N.E. of Cambridge. It consists chiefly ot one 
long street, and the houses are mostly old. The soil in the 
vicinity is very fertile, and is cultivated chiefly by market 
gardeners, who send large quantities of fruit and vegetables 
to the London market. The town has a considerable 
manufactory for earthenware and tobacco pipes, and there 
are several mills in the isle for the preparation of oil from 
flax, hemp, and cole-seed. The market-day is Thursday. 
Besides the churches and the cathedral, the chief public 
buildings are the grammar-school founded by Henry VIIL, 
the new corn exchange, the mechanics’ institute, and the 
sessions house. Needham’s charity school has recently 
been developed into a considerable school of the second 
grade. The national and infant schools are large and com- 
modious. A monastery was founded h ere about 670; but in 
870 it was pillaged and destroyed by the Danes, and it re- 
mained in ruius till 970, when it was restored by Ethel- 
wold, bishop of Wmehester. In 1107 
Ely was erected into a bishopric by 
Henry I., and after the dissolution of 
the monasteries, Henry VIIL converted , 
the conventual church into a cathedral. 

This edifice displays a singular mixture I 
of various styles of architecture, and has ] 
an unfinished appearance, but taken as 
a whole it is a noble structure. The 
nave, which is Late Norman, was pro- 
bably completed about the middle of the 
12th century, and the western tower and 
the transepts were built by Bishop Ridal 
(1174-1189). The Galilee or western 
porch, which is Early English, was erected by Bishop Eustace 
(1198-1215). The choir was originally Early Norman, but 
its Norman apse was destroyed, and the church extended 
eastward by six more arches, by Bishop Northwold, about 
the middle of the 13th century. The addition is Early 
English, and its carving is very elaborate and beautiful. 
The beautiful lady-chapel was begun by Bishop Hotham, 




Ground-plan of Ely Catlicdral. 

and when the Norman tower erected by Abbot Simeon feR 
in 1321, the same bishop rebuilt it enlarged in the form 
of an octagon, and crowned it with a lofty lantern. This 
addition, as well as the lady-chapel, was designed by Alan 
of Walsingham, The total length of the cathedrM from 
east to west is 625 feet, and the western tower is 220 feet 
high. The interior is exceedingly beautiful, and contains 
many interesting monuments. The cathedral has lately 
undergone extensive restoration under the direction of Sir 
G. G, Scott, B,A., which is still in progress, and has 
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already cost more tlian .£60,000. The church of the Holy 
Triaity, which is attached to the cathedral, was commenced 
in th.6 reign, of Edward II , and is one of the most perfect 
buildings of tbat age. St Mary’s church is also a hand- 
some structure, partly in the Norman and partly in the 
Early English style of architecture. The population of the 
two parishes of Ely, including an extensive rural district, 
in 1871 was 8166. , ^ 

ELYSIUM, a name given by the Greets to the abode 
of the righteous dead, who, in the words of Pindar, inherit 
there a tearless eternity (0^., ii. 120). In the Odys&ey, iv. 
663, this region, which answers to the Hindu Sutala, is 
spoken of as a plain at the end of the earth, where the 
fair-haired Ehadamaathya lives, and where the people are 
vexed by neither snow nor storm, heat nor cold, the air 
being always tempered by the zepliyr wafted to them from 
the ocean. lu the Hesiodic Worli& and Days^ 166, the 
same description is given of the islands of the blessed, 
which yield three harvests yearly. These are near the 
Deep-eddying Ocean, but the sovereign who rules them is 
not Rhadamanthys, but Cronus. In Pindar, Rhadamanthys 
(whose name has by some been identified with the Egj^tian 
Rhotamenti, or king of the under-world) sits by the side 
of his fathei Cronus and administers sound judgment. In 
later accounts this idea is developed into the tribunal of 
Minos, Rhadamanthys, and ..Eacus, befoie which all must 
appear in order to receive for their righteous or their evil 
Uvea the sentence which secures to them an entrance into 
Paradise or condemns them to be thrust down into 
Tartarus. Elsewhere jEacus is the gate-keeper of the 
under-world, near whom the hell-hound Kerberos (Cerberus) 
keeps watch. The images under which these abodes of the 
blessed are described point clearly to the phenomena of 
sunset, and reappear in the pictures drawn of the palace of 
Alkinobs (Alcinoiis). They reflect the spotlep purity of 
a heaveu lit up by the sun, which tinges with gold the 
cloud islands as they float on the deep blue sky. Here are 
the asphodel meadows, which none but the pure in heart, 
the truthful, aud the generous can be suffered to tread; 
and thus an idea which at the outset had been purely 
physical, suggested the thoughts of trial, atonement, and 
purification. 

See Preller, Oriechische Mythologie, i. 636, 645, ii. 129 j Brown, 
Great Dionysiak Myth, 1S5 , Muu, Sanskrit Texts, part iv. p. 7 

ELYOT, Sib Thomas, one of the most learned English- 
men of the time of Henry VIII, was the son of a certain 
Sir Richard Elyot, usually said to be of Suffolk, but, 
according to a suggestion by 0. H. Cooper in Notes and 
Queries, 1863, more probably of Wiltsbire. If an identifica- 
tion proposed by Wood be correct, Sir Thomas studied at 
St Mary’s Hall, Cxford, and obtained the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1518 and that of bachelor of cml law 
in 1524 ; bub according^ to Parker and others he belonged 
to Jesus College, Cambridge, and his name begins to appear 
in the list of justices of assize for the Western Circuit about 
1511. Be this as it may, he evidently received a university 
education, and, as he himself declares, soon became 
“desirous of reading many books, especially concerning 
humanity and moral philosophy.” He continued to hold 
the office of clerk to the Western Assize till Wolsey per- 
suaded him to exchange it for that of clerk of the bog’s 
council. The patent confirming the appointment is 
undated, but belongs to the year 1519. It grants him 40 
marks a year and the usual summer and winter livery as 
enjoyed by Rob. Rydon, John Baldiswell, &c., and other , 
profits as enjoyed by Eic. Eden or Bob. i^don, on a con- 
ditional surrender of patent 21st Oct. 4 Henry YIIL, 
granting the office to the said Rich. Eden. (Brewer, Letters 
Foreign and Domestie of the Feign of Henry Till., vol. 
iv.) According to Elyot’s own account in a mournful 
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letter addressed to Wolsey’s great successor, he performed 
the duties of the clerkship lor “ six years and a half, 
but never received any of the emoluments, and never 
obtained a full recognition of his status (Henry Ellis, Let- 
ters. ii.). On his father’s d^ath he became involved in a 
lawsuit with his cousin Sir Wm. Tynderne about some 
property in Cambridgeshire , and though he ultimately 
gained his case, it proved a severe drain on his small estate. 
In 1532 he was sent on embassies to the papal and 
imperial courts, and while in Germany unfortunately 
received instructions to procure the arrest of Tyndale the 
Reformer. In this part of his mission he totally failed ; 
and his efforts have since procured him the abuse of many 
a Protestant writer. His intimacy with Sir Thomas More 
appears to have awakened the suspicions of the king or his 
minister, for we find him writing to Cromwell that his 
friendship for the ill-fated scholar went no further than 
usque ad aras. He begs for a share in the confiscated 
property of the monasteries, and offers to give Cromwell 
the first year’s revenue. Unless bis letters are to be dis- 
trusted, he was for the greater part of his life in very poor 
circumstances, and, in spite of the rolling rhetoric with 
which in his prefaces he celebrates the magnanimity of Ws 
patrons, received little from them but promises and praise. 
He died in 1546, and was buried at Carleton, in 
Cambridgeshire. Among his contemporaries aud his 
immediate successors Elyot enjoyed a high reputation as a 
scholar; and his future fame was secured by his Latin 
dictionary and his book called the Governor, The latter 
treats of the way in which a child ought to be trained who 
is afterwards expected to become a governor of men, aud 
in so doing discusses such subjects as friendship, punish- 
ment, dancing, &c. The former, remarkable as the first Eng- 
lish book of lbs Wd, contains not only purely lexicographical 
matter, but little paragraphs on geographical, mythologi- 
cal, and historical proper names, and descriptions of natural 
objects, diseases, and the like. As a writer Sir Thomas was 
eminently didactic ; his works have all a direct practical 
purpose, and he is not slow to assert the benefit that must 
accrue to the reader's character from their perusal. 

The following is a list : — TJis Boke naffird the Onuernour, 
London, 1531, and frequently aftei wards ; reprinted in ISHi, New- 
castle, by A T. Eliot ; The knowledge which niukrth ft v isr man, 
1533 ; Tasgiiine theplayne, 1535 ; Isocrates’s JUoctnnal of TruH'rs, 
1634; Pico de Mirandula’s Mules of a Christian Life, 153i; The 
Qastell of Health, compiled out of the chief authours of Phjsick, 158 1 ; 
Dictianarmvi, 1538 (a copy in the Biit. Museum beldiigt'il to 
Cromwell, and has an autograph Latin letter from Eljol on the 
blank leaf at the heginnxng) ; The Inutge of Governance, cenipilrd 
of the actes and sentences notable of the most noble emperor Ak^itmler 
Severus, 1540 (translated, according to the authoi’s lietitious 
account, for which he is bitterly attacked by Bayle, from the 
Greek of Encolpius, which had been lent him by a gentle- 
man of Naples, called Pudericus, but called 1)ack beI(»io ho had 
his translation quite complete); The Bankctte of Sajnniee, l.';i2 ; 
Preservative agaynste Meath, 1545 ; Defeivcefor good Women, 1545, 
Roger Ascham mentions his Me rebus mesnorabilibus Anglia'; and 
W^be quotes from his translation of Horace's Poeticct. 

See Strype’s ^ccZesfftsizcftZ Ufewionftto, i., and wpemli-x; No I,\'ii.; 
Archoeologia, xxui , and 'Wnght’s Suppression of Monaster ies, ('ain- 
den Soc. 1843, both containing the begging letter to Grom well ; 
Privy Purse Mepenses of Princess Mary, 82, 230 ; Wood’s Ath'noe 
Oxonienses; Ames, sub nonane Berthelet; Demaus, Life oj Tyn- 
dale, 1871. 

ELZEVIR, the name of a celebrated family of Dutch 
printers belonging to the 17th centuiy. The original 
name was Elsevier, or Elzevier, and their Ercnch editions 
mostly retain this name; but in their Latin editions, which 
are the more numerous, the name is spelt Elzeverius, which 
was gradually corrupted into Elzevir. The family origin- 
ally came from Louvaine, and there Louis, who first made 
the name Elzevir famous, was horn in 1640. Ho learned 
the business of a bookbinder, and having been compelled 
in 1580, on account of his political opinions, to leave his 
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native country, he established himself as bookbinder and 
bookseller m Leyden. His Eutropkis, which appeared 
in 1592, was long regarded as the earliest Elzevir, but the 
first is now known to be Drusii Ebraicarum gtuestionum 
ac responsionum libri d%io, which was produced in 1583. 
In all he published about 150 works. His typographical 
mark was the arms of the United Provinces — an eagle on 
a cippus holding in its claws a sheaf of seven arrows, with 
the inscription Concordia res parvce crescunt. He died 
February 4, 1617. Of his five sons, Matthieu, Louis, 
Gilles, Joost, and Bonaventure, who all adopted their 
father’s profession, Bonaventure, who was born in 1583, 
IS the most celebrated. He commenced business as a 
printer in 1608, and in 1626 took into partnership 
Abraham, a son of Matthieu, born at Leyden in 1592. 
Abraham died 14th August 1652, and Bonaventure about 
a month afterwards. The fame of the Elzevir editions 
rests chiefly on the works issued by this firm. Their 
Greek and Hebrew impressions are considered inferior to 
those of the Aldos and the Estiennes, but their small edi- 
tions in 12 mo, 16mo, and 24mo, for elegance of design, 
neatness, clearness, and regularity of type, and beauty of 
paper, cannot bo surpassed. Especially may be mentioned 
the Nofuxm, Testammium Grcecum, 1624, 1633 ; the 
Psalterium Davidis, 1636, 1653 \ VirgUii Opera, 1636, 
Tereniii Comedioe, 1635 j but the works which gave their 
press its chief celebrity are their collection of French 
authors on history and politics in 24mo, known under the 
name of the Petites Eepubliques, and their series of Latin, 
French, and Italian classics in small 12mo. Jean, son of 
Abraham, born in 1622, had since 1647 been in partner- 
ship with his father and uncle, and when they died Daniel, 
son of Bonaventure, born in 1626, joined him. Their 
partnership did not last more than two years, and after its 
dissolution Jean carried on the business alone till his death 
in 1661. In 1654 Daniel joined his cousin Louis (the 
third of that name and son of the second Louis), who was 
born in 1604, and had established a printing press at 
Amsterdam in 1638. From 1656 to 1666 they published 
a series of Latin classics in 8 vo, cum notis variorum; 
Cicero in 4to j the Eiymologicon, Lingucs Latince ; and a 
magnificent Corpus Juris in folio, 2 vols., 1663. Louis 
died in 1670, and Daniel in 1680. Besides Bonaventure, 
another son of Matthieu, Isaac, born in 1593, established 
a printing press at Leyden, where he carried on business 
from 1616 to 1625 3 but none of his editions attained 
much fame. The last representatives of the Elzevir 
printers were Peter, grandson of Joost, who from 1667 
to 1672 was a bookseller at Utrecht, and printed seven or 
eight volumes of little consequence 3 and Abraham, son of 
the first Abraham, who from 1681 to 1712 was university 
printer at Leyden. 

Many of the Elzevir editions bear no other typographical 
mark than simply the words ApudElmmos, or Ex officim 
Elseveriana, under the rubrigue of the town. Isaac took 
as typographical mark the branch of a tree surrounded by 
a vine branch bearing clusters of fruit, and below it a man 
standing, with the motto non solus. The third Louis 
adopted Minerva with an olive branch, and the motto Ue 
extra oleas. When the Elseviers did not wish to put their 
name to their works they generally marked them witib. a 
sphere, but of course the mere fact that a work printed in 
the 17th century bears this mark is no proof that it is 
theirs. The totd number of works of all kinds which bear 
the name of the Elseviom is 1213, of which 968 are in 
Latin, 44 in Greek, 126 in French, 32 in Flemish, 22 in 
the Eastern languages, 11 in German, and 10 in Italian. 

See “ IfTotice de la collection d’autcurs latins, fra^ais, et italiens, 
imprim4ode format petit on 12, par les Elsevier, ”in Brunet’s Maiv)M 
All. lAbraire (Paris, 1820); Berard’s Bssai UliliograpMgue sur l& 
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edUiom d£s Elzevirs 1822) ; De Reume, Beeherches MsioHques, 
g&nialogiqiuis, et IMiographiqim sur les Els&mer (Brussels, 1847) ; 
Paul Dupont, Eistovre de V impriTtierie, m two vols. (Pans, 1864) ; 
Pieter, AnnaUs de Ihinprimene Elsemrunne (2d ed., Ghent, 1858); 
Walther, Les Elsevenenncs de la VtUiotUque imp6rialo de St Fete is- 
bourg (St Petersburg, 1864). 

EMANUEL (Portuguese, Manoel) I. (1469-1521), 
king of Portugal, surnamed the Happy, was the son of 
Duke Ferdinand of Viaeu and cousin of John II. of 
Portugal, and was born May 3, 1469. The care of his 
early education was confided to a Sicilian named Cataldo, 
under whom he made rapid progress, especially in the 
I classical languages. He succeeded to the throne on the 
death of John II., 27th October 1495. In 1497 he 
married Donna Isabella, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Castile. She died in 1498, and two years after her 
death he married her sister Donna Maria. As soon as he 
mounted the throne Emanuel devoted himself with great 
ardour to the maritime enterprises begun by his predecessor. 
He dispatched Vasco da Gama bo sail round the Cape of 
Good Hope in order to discover a new passage to India, 
and on his return he sent Pedro Alvarez de Cabral to 
complete his discoveries. Cabral discovered Brazil and 
the Moluccas, and established commercial relations with 
the Indian and African coasts. Through these expeditions 
and others under Albuquerque, the influence of Portugal 
was rendered predominant on the coasts of South Africa 
and the Indian ai’chipelago, and an inexhaustible field for 
commerce and colonization was opened up to the Portu- 
guese. Emanuel also entered into commercial relations with 
Persia, Ethiopia, and China. His whole foreign policy, 
with the exception of an attempt to conquer Morocco, 
was a briUiant success 3 and at the close of his reign Por- 
tugal had attained a degree of prosperity, both external and 
internal, until then unexampled in her history. He was also 
no less anxious for the individual welfare of his subjects 
than for the outward prosperity of his kingdom. He made 
personal visits to all his provinces to inquire into the 
administration of justice, and he is the author of a code of 
laws which bears his name. At certain stated hours he 
was accessible to any of his subjects without distinction 
who desired redress of grievances, or had any request of 
importance to make, and so great vras his courtesy and 
patience in listening to their statements that when necessary 
he sacrificed to them hours that he usually devoted to en- 
joyment or repose. His persecutions of the Jews, cruel as 
they were, can scarcely be blamed when we remember the 
bigotry of his time and country ; and it says much for his 
impartial administration of justice that he caused the ring- 
leaders of a popular insurrection against that people to be 
executed with the usual marks of opprobrium. He died at 
Lisbon, December 13, 1521. 

EMANUEL-BEN-SALOMON, a Hebrew poet of whose 
life the few facts that are known are gathered from allu- 
sions in his works. He was bom at Rome about the 
middle of the 13th century, and spent the greater part of 
his life in that city. He seems also to have resided for a 
considerable period at Feimo. The precise date of his 
death, like that of his birth, is unknown. His collected 
poems, entitled Mechahheroth, were printed at Brescia in 
1491 and at Constantinople in 1635. Both editions are 
exceedingly rare. The work contains about thirty different 
peems of various kinds, love songs, drinking songs, odes, 
madrigals, &c. The last is a descriptive poem, the subject 
being heaven and hell, and it was published separately at 
Prague in 1669 and at Frankfort in 1713. As a poet 
Emanuel is distinguished by the liveliness of his fancy and 
the finish of his versification. His choice of subjects, and 
his free method of treating them, led to his being proscribed 
by the stricter rabbis as a blasphemer. He has been called 
the Voltaire of the Hebrews, but with even less appro- 
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priateaess tliaa sucli far-fetcted comparisons generally 
possess. Besides Ms poetical works, Emanuel wrote com- 
mentaries on several of tlie books of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, some of which exist only in manuscript. He 
was also the author of a work on Hebrew grammar and 
ciilacism. , , ^ 

EMBALMING (Greek, jSaAcra/iov, halsam; German, 
diibalscmireii; French, emhaume^nent), the art of preparing 
dead bodies, chiefly by the use of medicaments, in order to 
preserve them from piitrefactiou and the attacks of insects. 
The ancient Egyptians carried the art to great perfection, 
and embalmed not only human beings, but cats, crocodiles, 
ichneumons, and other sacred animals. It has been sug- 
gested that the origin of embalming in Egypt is to be 
traced to a want of fuel for the purpose of cremation, to 
the inadvisability or at some times impossibility of burial 
in a soil annually disturbed by the inundation of the Nile, 
aud to the necessity, for sanitary reasons, of preventing the 
decomposition of the bodie.s of the dead when placed in open 
sepulchres. As, however, the corpses of the embalmed 
must have constituted but a small proportion of the 
aggregate mass of animal matter daily to be disposed of, 
the above explanation is far from, satisfactory j and it may 
bo questioned whether embalming, together with the greater 
number of the Egyptian doctrines concerning a future life, 
may not have eutirely originated in superstition or senti- 
ment concerning the dead. According to Prescott, it was 
a belief in a resurrection of the body that led the ancient 
Peruvians to preserve the air-dried corpses of their dead 
with so much solicitude (see Oonqziest of Peru, bk. i. chap, 
iil). Prichard {Pgyytiau MytMogy, p. 200) holds it as 
probable that the views with which the Egyptians embalmed 
bodies were “ akin to those which rendered the Greeks and 
Eoniana so anxious to perform the usual rites of sepulture 
to their departed warriors, namely, . . . that these 
solemnities expedited the journey of the soul to the ap- 
pointed region, where it was to receive judgment for its 
former deeds, and to have its future doom fixed accordingly.” 
It has been supposed by some that the discovery of tfie 
preservation of bodies interred in saline soils may have 
been the immediate origin of embalming in Egypt. _ In 
that counti-y certain classes of the community were specially 
appointed for the practice of the art. Joseph, we are told 
in Gen. L 2, “ commanded his servants the physicians to 
embalm his father.” Herodotus (ii, 86) gives an account 
of three of the methods of embalming followed by the 
Egyptians. The most expensive of these, which cost a 
talent of silver (£243, 15s), was as follows. The brains 
were in part removed through the nostrils by means of a 
bent iron implement, and in part by the injection of drugs. 
The intestines having been drawn out through an incision 
in the left side, the abdomen was cleansed with palm-wine, 
and filled with myrrh, cassia, and other materials, and the 
opening jwas sewed up. This done, the body was steeped 
seventy days in a solution of litron or natron.^ Diodorus 
(i. 91) relates that the cutter (vapacrxiartjs) appointed to 
make the incision in the flank for the removal of the 
intestines, as soon as he had performed his oflSce, was 
pursued with stones and curses by those about him, it being 
held by the Egyptians a detestable thing to commit any 
violence or inflict a wound on the body. After the steep- 
ing, the body was washed, and handed over to the swathers, 
a peculiar class of the lowest order of priests, called by 
Plutarch cIioMiytoB, by whom it was bandaged in gummed 
cloth ; it was then ready for the cofiin. Mummies thus 
prepared were considered to represent Osiris. In 
another method of embalming, costing twenty-two 
minm (about £90), the abdomen was injected with 

^ Neutral carbonate of sodium, NugCOg, found at the natron lakes 
in the Lihyau desort, and at El Hegs, in Upper Egypt. 


« cedar-tree pitch ”(KeSpta), W’hich, as it would seem from 
Pliny IPfat. Mist, xvi. 21), was the hquid distillate of 
the pitch-pine. This is stated by Herodotus to have had 
a corrosive and solvent action on the viscera. After lujec 
tion the body was steeped a certain number of days in 
natron : the contents of the abdomen were allowed to escape, 
and the process was then complete. The pi-cparatioii of 
the bodies of the poorest consisted simply in placing them 
in natron for seventy days, after a previous rinsing of 
the abdomen with " syrmma.” The material principally 
used in the costlier modes of embalming appears to 
have been asphalt; wax was more rarely employed. In 
some cases embalming seems to have been effected by 
immersing the body in a bath of molten bitumen. Taiimng 
also was resorted to. Occasionally the viscera, after 
treatment, were m part or wholly replaced in the body, 
together with wax figures of the four genii of Anienti. 
More commonly they were embalmed in a mixture of sand 
and asphalt, and buried m vases, or fanop^,_placed near the 
mummy, the abdomen being filled with chips aud sawdust 
of cedar and a small quantity of natron. In one jar wore 
placed the stomach and large intestine; in another, tlio 
small intestines ; in a third, the lungs and heart ; m a fourth, 
the gall-bladder and liver. Porphyry (Me Ahiuieiitiu, iv. 
10) mentions a custom of inclosing the intestines in a box, 
and consigning them to the Nile, after a prayer uttered by 
one of the embalmers, but his statement is regarded by Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson as unworthy of belief. The body of 
Nero’s wife Poppaea, contrary to the usage of the Homans, 
was not burnt, but, as customary among other nations with 
the bodies of potentates, was honoured with embalmment 
(see Tacitus, Anml, xvi. 6). The body of Alexander the 
Great is said to have been embalmed with honey (Stalin'*, 
Sylv., iii. 2, 117), and the same material^ W'as used to 
preserve the corpse of Agesijiolis I. during its conveyance 
to Sparta for burial. Herodotus states (lii. 24) that the 
Ethiopians, in embalming, dried the body, rubbed it with 
gypsum (or chalk), and, having painted it, placed it in a 
block of some transparent substance. Tlio Guanchc'?, the 
aborigines of the Canaries, employed a modo of cuibalniing 
similar to that of the Egyptians, filling the hollow cuiused 
by the removal of the viscera with salt and an absorbent 
vegetable powder (see Bory do Saint Vincent, Msstiis su)' 
les lies Fo7iu7iees, 1803, p. 496). Embalming wus still in 
vogue among the Egyptians in the time of St Augustine, 
who says that they termed mummies gabburce (A'erw. 120, 
cap. 12). In modern times numerous metlu>ds of ombalni- 
ing have been practised. By William Hunter essential 
oils, alcohol, cinnabar, camphor, saltpetre, aud pitch or 
rosin were employed, and the final desiccation of the body 
was ejEfected by means of roasted gypsum pLaced in it.s 
coffin. Boudeb embalmed with tan, salt, asphalt, and 
Peruvian bark, camphor, cinnamon, and other aromatics, 
and corrosive sublimate. The last-montioued drug, the 
cMoride and sulphate of zinc, tho acetate and sulpliate (»f 
aluminium, and creasote and carbolic acid have all been 
recommended by various modern embalmers. 

SeeMtTMMV; Louis Peniclier, Traits dea Eniluuiitcmnth, r.iii*, 
16C9 ; S. Blancanl, Anatomia Tvsforinafa, ci lU Eui/ir//mtto,ic 
vneihodus, Lugd. Bat 1695; Thomas Greenhill, The Jy/. </ /.W 
dalming, LoiuL 1705 ; J, N. ilarjolia, Manvel iV Aturfinair, 

1810; Pettij^ew, Etstory of Mwmnica, Lond. 1831; Gauiiril, 
Traiti d^Ert^uvfvmmits, Paris, 1838 ; 2nd ed. Ifill ; Miigmis, Ihta 
MrAalsarriiren der Eeichen, Bruns w., 1839 ; iiawimsou’.s J/nv;- 
dolua, voL ii. p. 141. 

EMBANKMENT is an engineering term used to 
denote any large heap of materials collected together by 
artificial means. Embankments are constructed for carrying 
roads or railways across valleys. They aro also^ employed 
for protecting land from the encroachments of river floods, 
and on a larger scale, in low-lying countries, as a defence 
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against the inroads of tlie sea. Embankments are also the 
main features in almost all schemes of water-works, being 
used for impounding water for supply of towns or com- 
pensation to mills. See Ireigatton and Water-Works. 

EMBER DAYS and EMBER WEEKS, the four 
seasons set apart by the Western Church for special prayer 
and fasting, and the ordination of clergy, known in the 
medimval church as qtmtuor tempora, or jejunia guainor 
temporum. The Ember weeks are the complete weeks next 
following Holy Cross Day (September 14), St Lucy’s 
Day (December 13), the first Sunday in Lent, and Whitsun 
Day. The Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays of these 
weeks are the Ember days distinctively, the following 
Sundays being the days of ordination. These dates are 
given in the following memorial distich with a frank in- 
difference to quantity and metre — 

Yult Crux, Lucia, Cinis, Charismata dia 
Quod det Tota pia quarta sequena feria. 

The word Emher is of uncertain derivation. Wo may 
at once dismiss, as founded only on an accidental similarity 
of sound, that from the “ embers ” or ashes erroneously 
assumed to have been used at these seasons in token of 
humiliation. Other more probable derivations are from 
the Anglo-Saxon ymh-ren, a circuit or revolution (from 
ymly around, and renn&i, to run ) ; or by process of agglu- 
tination and phonetic decay, from the Latin quatuor 
temp&i'a. Those who advocate this latter derivation appeal 
to the analogous forms by which these seasons are desig- 
nated in some of the Teutonic languages, e g, — German, 
quateniher ; Dutch, quaiertemper ; Danish, hvatemher ; 
Swedish, tamper-dagar. But the occurrence of the Anglo- 
Saxon compounds ymlreii-iid, ynibren-wucan, ynibren-faes- 
tan, ymhren-dagas^ for Ember tide, weeks, fasts, days, 
favours the former derivation, which is also confirmed by 
the use of the word imh'en in the Acts of the council 
of iEnham, 1009 A.B. (“jejunia quatuor tempora quaa 
imhren vocant ”). It corresponds also with Pope Leo the 
Great’s definition, “jejunia ecclesiastica per totius anni 
circulum distributa.” 

The observance of the Ember days is confined to the 
Western Church, and had its origin as an ecclesiastical 
ordinance in Rome. They were probably at first merely 
the fasts preparatory bo the three great festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. A fourth was subsu- 
queutly added, for the sake of symmetry, to make them 
correspond with the four seasons, and they became known as 
the jejunium vernum, astivum, auhmnale, and hiemede, 
so that, to quote Pope Leo’s words, “ the law of abstinence 
might apply to every season of the year.” An earlier men- 
tion of those fasts, as four in number — the first known — ^is 
in the writings of Philastrius, bishop of Brescia, in the 
middle of the 4th century. He also connects them with 
the great Christian festivals {De Hoeres., 119). In Leo’s 
time, 440-461 A.D., Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday were 
already the days of special observance. From Rome the 
Ember days gradually spread through the whole of Western 
Christendom. Uniformity of practice, however, in this 
particular was of somewhat slow growth. Neither in Gaul 
nor Spain do they seem to have been generally recognized 
much before the 8th century. Their introductiou into 
Britain appears to have been earlier, dating from Augustine, 
597 A.D., acting under the authority of Gregory the Great. 
The general period of the four fasts being roughly fixed, 
the precise date appears to have varied considerably, and 
in some cases to have lost its connection with the festivals 
altogether. The Ordo Bomanus fixes the spring fast in the 
first week of March (then the first month) ; the summer 
fast in the second week of June ; the autumnal fast in the 
third week of September ; and the winter fast in the com- 
plete week next before Christmas eve. Other regulations pre- 
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[ vailed in different countries, until the inconveniences arising 
from the want of uniformity led to the rule now observed 
[ being laid down under Pope Urban II. as the law of the 
church, in the councils of Placentia and Clermont, 1095 a.d. 

I The present rule which fixes the ordination of clergy in 
the Ember weeks cannot be traced further back than the 
time of Pope Gelasius, 492-496 a.d. In the early ages of 
the church ordinations took place at any season of the year 
whenever necessity required. Gelasius is stated by ritual 
wntera to have been the first who limited them to these 
particular times, the special solemnity of the season 
being in all probability the cause of the selection. The 
rule once introduced commended itself to the mind of the 
church, and its observance spread. We find it laid down in 
the pontificate of Archbishop Egbert of York, 732-766 a.d,, 
and referred to as a canonical rule in a capitulary of Charles 
the Great, and it was finally established as a law of the 
church in the pontificate of Gregory VII., c. 1085. 

Authorities . Muratori, Dissert, de Jejun. Quat. Temp,, c. vii , 
anecdot. tom. ii. p. 262; Bingham, Aniiq of the Chnst. Church, 
bk. iv. chap. vi. §6, bk. xxi chap. ii. § 1-7; Binterim, Denkwur- 
digkeiten, vol. v. part 2, pp. 133 jf.; Augusti, Eandhieh dcr 
Christlvdi. Arehaol., vol. i p. 465, in. 4SG. (E. V.) 

EMBEZZLEMENT, in English law, is a peculiar form 
of theft which is distinguished from the ordinary crime in 
two points : — (1) It is committed by a person who is in the 
position of clerk or servant to the owner of the property- 
stolen ; and (2) the property when stolen is in the posses- 
sion of such clerk or servant The definition of embezzle- 
ment as a special form of theft arose out of the difficulties 
caused by the legal doctrine that to constitute larceny the 
property must be taken out of the possession of the owner. 
Servants and others were thus able to steal with impunity 
goods intrusted to them by their masters. The statute 21 
Henry VIII. c 7 was passed to meet this case; and it 
enacted that it should be felony in servants to convert to 
their own use caskets, jewels, money, goods, or chattels 
delivered to them by their masters. “ This Act, ” says Sir 
J. F. Stephen {General View of the OnmnalLaw of England), 
“assisted by certain subtleties according to which the posses- 
sion of the servant was taken under particular circumstances 
to be the possession of the master, so that the servant by 
converting the goods to his own use took them out of his 
own possession qua servant (which was his master’s posses- 
sion) and put them into his own possession qica thief (which 
WM a felony), was considered sufficient for practical pur- 
poses for more than 200 years.” In 1799, a clerk who had 
converted to his own use a cheque paid across the counter 
to him by a customer of his master was held to be not 
guilty of felony; and in the same year the Act 39 Geo. III. 
c. 85 was passed, which, meeting the difficulty in such 
cases, enacted that if any clerk or servant, or any person 
employed as derk or servant, should, by virtue of such em- 
ployment, receive or take into his possession any money, 
bonds, bills, <kc., for or in the name or on account of his 
employers, and should fraudulently embezzle the same, every 
such offender should be deemed to have stolen the same. 
The same definition is substantially repeated in a Consolida- 
tion Act passed in 1827 (7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 29). 
Numberless difficulties of iuterpretobiou arose under these 
Acts, e.g., as to the meaning of “ clerk or servant,” as to 
the difference between theft and embezzlement, <kc. The 
law now in force, or the Larceny Act, 24 and 25 Viet. c. 
96, defines the offence thus (section 68) “ Whosoever, 

being a derk or servant, or being employed for the purpose 
or in the capacity of a dork or servant, shall fraudulently 
embezzle any chattel, money, or valuable security which 
shall be delivered to or received or taken into possession 
by him for or in the name or on the account of his master 
or employer, or any part thereof, shall be deemed to have 
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feloniously stolen the same from his master or employer, 
although such chattel, money, or security was not received 
into the possession of such master or employer other- 
wise than by the actual possession of his clerk, servant, or 
other person so employed, and being convicted thereof shall 
bailable, at the discretion of the court, to be kept in penal 
servitude for any time not exceeding fourteen years, and not 
less than three {now five) yeais,” To constitute the offence 
thus described three things must concur . — (1) The offender 
must he a clerk or serwt ; (2) he must receive into his 
possession some chattel on behalf of his master ; and (3) he 
must fraudulently embezzle the same. A clerk or servant 
has been defined to be a person hound either by an express 
contract of service or by conduct implying such a contract 
to obey the orders and submit to the control of hia master 
in the transaction of the business which it is his duty as 
such cleik or servant to transact. (Stephen’s Bu/est of the 
Criminal Law, Art. 309.) The Larceny Act also describes 
similar offences on the part of persons, not being clerks 
or servants, to which the name embezzlement is not un- 
commonly applied, e.g., the fraudulent conversion by 
bankers, merchants, brokers, attorneys, or other agents, of 
money or securities or goods intrusted to them. This 
offence is a misdemeanour imnishahle by j^enal servitude 
for any term not exceeding seven nor less than five years. 
So also trustees fraudulently disposing of trust property, 
and directors of companies fraudulently appropriating the 
company’s property or keeping fraudulent accounts, or wil- 
fully destroying books or publishing fraudulent statements, 
are misdemeanants punishable in the same way. 

EMBLEMENTS, in English law, means the growing 
crops which belong to the tenant of an estate of uncertain 
duration, which has unexpectedly determined without any 
fault of hia own. “It is derived from the French 
emUavence de lied (corn sprung or put up above ground), 
and strictly signifies the growing crops of sown land ; but 
the doctrine of emblements extends not only to corn sown, 
but to roots planted and other annual artificial profits” 
(Woodfall on Landlord arid Tenant). If the estate, although 
of uncertain duration, is determined by the tenant’s own acts, 
the right to emblements does not arise. By 14 and 15 
Viet, c. 25, a tenant at rack-rent, whose lease has deter- 
mined by the death or cession of estate of a landlord entitled 
only for life, or for any other uncertain interest, shall, in- 
stead of emblements, be entitled to hold the lands until the 
expiration of the current year of his tenancy. 

EMBOSSING is the art of producing raised portions or 
patterns on the surface of metal, leather, textile fabrics, 
cardboard, paper, and similar substances. Strictly the term 
is applicable only to raised impressions produced by means 
of engraved dies or plates brought forcibly to bear on the 
material to be embossed, by various means, according to the 
nature of the substance acted on. Thus raised patterns 
produced by carving, chiselling, casting, and chasing or 
hammering are excluded from the range of embossed work. 
Embossing supplies a convenient and expeditious medium 
for jiroducing elegant ornamenbal effects in many distinct 
industries ; and especially in its relations to paper and card- 
board its applications are varied and important. Crests, 
monograms, addresses, &c., are embossed on paper and 
envelopes from dies (see Die-Sinking) set in small hand- 
screw presses, a force or counter-die being prepared in 
leather faced with a coating of gutta-percha. The dies to 
be used for plain embossing are generally cut deeper than 
those intended to be used with colours. Colour embossing 
is done ia two ways — the first and ordinary kind that in 
which the ink is applied to the raised portion of the design. 
The colour in this case is spread on the die with a brush, 
and the whole surface is carefully cleaned, leaving only ink 
in the depressed parts of the engraving. In the second 
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variety— called cameo embossing — the colour is applied to 
the flat parts of the design by means of a small printing 
roller, and the letters or design in relief is left uncoloured. 
In embossing large ornamental designs, engraved plates or 
electrotypes therefrom are employed, the force or counter 
part being composed of mill-board faced with gutta-percha. 
In working these, pov/erful screw-presses, in principle like 
coining or medal-fitriking presses, are employed. Embossing 
also is most extensively practised for ornamental purposes 
in the art of bookbinding. The blocked ornaments on cloth 
covers for hooks, and the blocking or imitation tooling on 
the cheaper kinds of leather work, are effected by means of 
powerful embossing or arming presses. (See Bookbinding. ) 
For impressing embossed patterns on wall papers, textiles 
of various kinds, and felt, cylinders of copper, engraved 
with the patterns to be raised, are employed, and these are 
mounted in calender frames, in which they press against 
rollers having a yielding surface, or so constructed that 
depressions in the engraved cylinders fit into corresponding 
elevations in those against which they press. The opera- 
tions of embossing and colour printing are also sometimes 
effected together in a modification of the ordinary cylinder 
printing machine used in calico-printing, in which it is only 
necessary to introduce suitably engraved cylinders. For 
many purposes the embossing rollers must bo maintained at 
a high temperature while in operation ; and they arc heated 
either by steam, by gas jets, or by the introduction of red- 
hot irons within them. The stamped or struck ornaments 
in sheet metal, used especially in connection with the brass 
and Britannia metal trades, are obtained by a process of 
embossing — ^hard steel dies with forces or counter-parts of 
soft metal being used in their production (see Bn.iiSs). 
A kind of embossed ornament is formed on the surface of 
soft wood by first compressing and consequenlly sinking the 
parts intended to be embossed, then planing the whole sur- 
face level, after which, when the wood is placed in water, 
the previously depressed portion swells up and rises to it.s 
original level. Thus an embossed pattern is pruducod 
which may be subsequently sharpened and finished by the 
ordinary process of carving. 

EMBEOIDERY^ is the art of working with the nccille 
flowers, fruits, human and animal forms upon wool, silk, 
linen, or other woven texture. That it is of the gro.ite.sL 
antiquity we have the testimony of Moses and Homer, and 
it takes precedence of painting, as the earliest method of 
representing figures and ornaments was by needle-work 
traced upon canvas. From the earliest times it served to 
I decorate the sacerdotal vestments and other objects applied 
to ecclesiastical use, and queens deemed it an honour to 
occupy their leisure hours in delineating with the needle 
the achievements of their heroes. The Jews are supposed 
to have derived their skill in needle-work from the 
Egyptians, with whom the art of embroidery was general ; 
they produced figured cloths by the needle and the loom, 
and practised the art of introducing gold thread or wire into 
their work. Amasis, king of Egypt, sent to the Minerva 
of Lindus a linen corslet with figures interwoven and em- 
broidered with gold and wool; and, to judge from a passage 
in Ezekiel, they even embroidered the sails of their galleys 
which they exported to Tyre : “Fine linen with broiilered 
work from Egypt was that which thou spreadcst forth to 
be thy sail.” Embroidery and tapestry are often con- 
founded; the distinction should bo clearly understood 
Embroidery is worked upon a woven texture Laving both 
warp and woof, whereas tapestry is Tvrought in a loom upon 
a warp stretched along its frame, but havS no warp thrown 
across by the shuttle; the weft is done with short thrcadi} 
variously coloured and put in by a kind of needle, 

^French, iord, lordure; Anglo-Saxon, tiord — tltc edge or luaipa 
of anjtliing, because embroidery was chiefly exercised aiwn the t'»l«e 
or horrler of vestments. 
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The book of Exodas describes how the curtains of the 
tabernacle were embroidered by hand, and the garments of 
Aaron and his sons were wrought in needle-work. Aholiab, 
the chief embroiderer, is specially appointed to assist in the 
work of decoration. In celebrating the triumph of Sisera, 
his mother is made to say that he has a “ prey of divers 
colours of needle-work on both sides,” evidently meaning 
that the stuff was wrought on both sides alike, a style of 
Giubroidery exhibiting a degree of patience and skill only 
practised by the nations of the East. 

Homer makes constant allusion to embroidery. Penelope 
(to say nothing for her immortal web) throws over Ulysses 
on his departure for Troy an embroidered garment of gold 
on which she had depicted incidents of the chase. Helen 
is described as sitting apart, engaged in working a gorgeous 
suit upon which she had portrayed the wars of Troy; and 
Andromache was embroidering flowers of various hues upon 
a purple cloth when the cries of the people without informed 
her of the tragic end of Hector. In Greece the art was 
held in the greatest honour, and its invention ascribed to 
Minerva, and prompt was her punishment of the luckless 
Arachne for daring to doubt her supremacy in the art. The 
maidens who took part in the procession of the Panathensea 
embroidered the veil or peplum, upon which the deeds of 
the goddess were worked in embroidery and gold. 

Phrygia became celebrated for the beauty of its needle- 
work. The “ toga picta ” ornamented with Phrygian 
embroidery was worn by the Homan generals at Iheir 
triumphs, and by their consuls when they celebrated the 
games — Whence embroidery itself in Latin is styled 
Phrygian,” and the Pbomans knew it under no other name. 

Babylon was no less renowned for its embroideries, and 
maintained its reputation up to the first century of the 
Christian era. Josephus tolls us that the veils given by 
Herod for the temple were of Babylonian workmanship, — 
the women excelling, says Apollonius, in executing designs 
of varied colours. The Sidouian women brought by 
Paris to Troy embroidered veils of such rich embroidery 
that Hecuba deemed them worthy of being presented as 
an offering to Minerva ; and Lucan speaks with enthusiasm 
of the maguificeut Sidonian veil worn by Cleopatra at the 
feast she gave Cmsar after the death of Pompey. The 
embroidered robe of Serviua Tullius was ornamented all 
over with the imago of the goddess Fortune, to whom he 
ascribed bis success, aud to whom he built several temples. 
Tarquin tlio older first appeared at Home in a robe 
embroidered all over with gold, and Cicero describes 
Damocles as reclining on his bed with a coverlet of 
magnificent embroideiy. 

Passing to the first ages of the Christian era, we find 
the pontifical ornaments, the tissues that decorated the 
altars, and the curtains of the churches all worked with the 
holy images ; and in the 5 th century the art of weaving 
stuffs and enriching them with embroidery was carried to 
the highest degree of perfection. The whole history of 
the church was embroidered on the toga of a Christian 
senator; and Anastasius, who has left a description of 
ornaments of this kind given by popes and emperors to the 
churches from the 4Lh to the 9 th century, has oven recorded 
the subjects of these embroideries, which are executed in 
gold and silver thread upon silk stuffs o£ the most brilliant 
colours, prodneing a wonderful effect. “ Op us plumarium ” 
was then the general term for embroidery, and so given 
because stitches wore laid down lengthwise and so put 
together that they seemed to overlap one another like the 
feathers in the plumage of a bird. Not inaptly, therefore, 
was this style called feather-stitch, in contradistinction to 
cross-stitch. Pope Paschal (Sth century), a great admirer 
of needle-work, made many splendid donations to the 
church. On one of his vestments were portrayed the Wise 
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Virgins, miraculously worked ; on another a peacock, in all 
the gorgeous and changing colours of its plumage, on an 
amber ground. 

In mediaeval times, spinning aud embroidery were the 
occupation of women of all ranks, from the palace to the 
cloister, and a sharp rivalry existed in the production of 
sacerdotal vestments and ornaments. So early as the 6th 
century, St C6saire, bishop of Arles, forbade the nuns under 
his rule from embroidering robes adorned with paintings, 
flowers, and precious stones. This prohibition, however, 
was not of a general character. Hear Ely, an Anglo- 
Saxon lady brought together a number of girls who pro- 
duced admirable embroidery for the benefit of the 
monastery; and in the 7th century, St Eustadiole, abbess 
of Bourges, made sacred vestments and decorated the altar 
with works by herself and her community. A century 
later, two sisters, abbesses of Valentina, in Belgium, 
became famous for their excellence in all feminine pursuits, 
and imposed embroidery work upon the inmates of their 
convent as a protection from idleness, the most dangerous 
of all evils. 

At the beginning of the 9th century, ladies of rank are 
to be found engaged in embroidery. St Viborade, living 
at St Gall, adorned beautiful coverings for the sacred 
books of that monastery, it being then the custom to wrap 
in silk and carry on a linen cloth the Gospels used for the 
offices of the church ; and the same abbey received from 
Hadwiga, daughter of Henry duke of Swabia, chasubles 
and ornaments embroidered by the hand of that princess. 
Judith of Bavaria, mother of Charles the Bald, was also 
a skilful embroideross. When Harold, king of Denmark, 
came to be baptized at Ingelbeim with all his family, the 
empress Judith, who stood sponsor for the queen, presented 
her with a robe enriched by herself with gold and precious 
stones. In the 10th century, Queen Adhelais, wife of Hugh 
Capet, presented to the church of St Martin at Tours, and 
another to the abbey of St Denis, two chasubles of different 
designs but of wonderful workmanship. 

Long before theConquestEnglish ladies were much skilled 
with the needle. The beautiful “ opus Anglicum” was pro- 
duced under the Anglo-Saxons, and so highly was it valued 
that we find (800) Deubart, bishop of Durham, granting 
the lease of a farm of 200 acres for life to the embroideress 
Eanswitha for the charge of scouring, repairing, and 
renewing the embroidered vestments of the priests. In the 
7th century, St Ethelreda, queen aud first abbess of Ely, 
presented to St Cuthbert a stole and maniple marvellously 
embroidered and embellished with gold and precious stones. 
The four daughters of Edward the Elder are all praised for 
their needles’ skill ; and in the 10th century, ^Iflcda, a 
high-born Saxon lady, gave to the church at Ely a curtain 
on which she had wrought in needle-work the deeds of 
daring of her husband Britbnotb, who was slain by the 
Dan^. Later on, Emma, wife of Canute, enriched the same 
minster with costly stuffs, of which one at least had been 
embroidered all over with orfrays by the queen herself, 
and embellished with gold and gems disposed with such art 
and profusion as could not bo matched at that time in all 
England. 

The excellence of the English work was maintained as 
lime went on, a proof of which is found in an anecdote re- 
lated by Matthew of Paris: — “About this time” (1246), he 
teBs us, “ the Lord Pope (Innocent IV.), having observed 
that the ecclesiastical ornaments of some Englishmen, such 
as choristers’ copes and mitres, were embroidered in gold 
thread after a very desirable fashion, asked where these 
works were made, and received in answer, in England. 

' Then,’ said the Pope, ‘England is surely a garden of 
ddights for us. It is truly a never-failing spring, and 
there, where many things abound, much n^r^be extorted,’ 
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Accordingly, tlie same Lord Pope sent saered aad sealed I 
briefs to nearly all tke abbots of the Oistercian order estab- | 
lished in England, reqnesting them to have forthwith for- | 
warded to him those embroideries in gold, which he 
preferred to all others, and with which he wished to adorn 
hia chamble and choral cope, as if these objects cost them 
nothing." But, it may be asked, what is the “ opus 
Anglicum ? ” Happily in the Syon Monastery Cope, pre- 
served m the South I^ensington Mnsemn, there is au in- 
valuable specimen of English needle-work of the IStli 
centary. We find that the whole of the face is worked m 
cliain-btitcli (modern tambour or crochet) in circular lines, 
the relief being given by hollows sunk by means of hot 
irons. The general practice was to work the dn^eries in 
feather-stitch (opus plumarium). 

The old English ‘'opus cousuetum’’ or outwork, the 
“appliqud” or “en rapport" of the French, and “lavori di 
comiiiesso” of the Italians, consists of pieces cut and shaped 
out of silk or other material and sewed upon the grounding. 

lu the 11 th or probably early in the 12 th century was 
exocuted the valuable specimeu jpreserved to us, the so-called 
tapehry of Bayeux, ascribed by early tradition to no less 
a lady than Queen Matilda, and representing the various 
episodes of the conquest of England hy William of 
Norm indy. It is not tapestry, but an embroidery work in 
crsweliS in “long-stitch” of various colours, on a linen cloth 
19 inches wide by 226 yards long. Probabilities forbid 
us from behoving that Matilda and her waiting maids ever 
did a stitch on this canvas, which, crowded as it is with 
fighting men, some on foot some ou horseback, xnnat have 
taken much time and busied many fingers to execute j nor 
is it likely that Matilda would have chosen coarse linen and 
common worsted as the materials with which to celebrate 
her husbaufl’s achievements. Mora lihely, this curious 
work was done in London at the cost of those natives of 
Hormindy on whom William had bestowed lands in 
England, and was sent by thorn as au offering to the 
cathedral of their native place. Whether it be due to the 
quean or not, the moniimont is no less interesting to history, 
as furnishing a crowd of details in illustration of arms and 
cudfcoms not to be met with elsewhere. 

The art of pictorial needlo-work had become universally 
spread. The inventory of the Holy Soe (1295) mentions 
the embroideries of Floroiioe, Milan, Lucca, France, 
England, Germany, and SpaiiL The IParis embroiderers 
had formed themselves into a guild 3 and throughout the 
Middle Ages down to the IGth century einbroideiy was an 
art, a serious branch of painting. The needle, like the 
brush of the painter, moved over the tissue, leaving behind 
its coloured threads, and producing a painting soft in tone 
and ingenious in execution. At Verona, an artist took 
twonty-six years to execute in needle-work the life of St J ohn, 
after the designs of Pollaniolo, as an offering to that church 
at Florence. Catherine do’ Medici, herself a distinguished 
needle-woman, brought over in her train from Florence the 
desiguer for embroidery, Frederick Vinciolo 3 and under h® 
sons, so overloaded was dress with ornament as to be 
described by contemporaries as to bo “stiff" with embroi- 
dery. These were indeed great days for needle-work in our 
own land. Women as well as men pursued the art as a 
trade, and the pnbhc records show to what an extent it was 
carried on ; while great ladies wrought in their castles sur- 
rounded hy their maidens. Embroidery was then their 
chief pleasure, and their most serious occupation. Shut 
out from the business of life, they had ample leisure to 
cultivate their taste, and ample means of gratifying it. The 
church was very rich in precious stuffs and embroideries, 
velvet, outwork (applique), or cloth of gold; and for 
domestic decoration they were equally prized. Many of 
our great showhouses ai’e perfect storehouses of embroidery. 


The countess of Shrewsbury, for instance, better known as 
Bess of Hardwick, the great needle- woman of the day, with 
all the business and cares of children, hospitals, and 
charities, yet found time to embroider furniture for her 
palaces, her sampler patterns hang to this day on her 
walls; and there also are the hodhangings of Scotland’s 
queen, who beguiled her weary hours by work at her 
needle, Hatfield, Penshurst, Hnole, are all filled with 
reminiscences of royal and noble ladies. Charles I. 
used to send from his prison locks of his own hair to the 
gentry favourable to his cause, that the ladies of their 
household, when embroidering the royal portraiture in 
coloured silks, might be able to work the head with the 
hair of the sovereign himself. 

In France this time was a glorious period for ueodlc- 
work. Not only was the fashion continued, as in England, 
of producing figures and portraits, but a fresh development 
was given to floral and arabesque ornament. Flowers 
m the grandiose style, wrought with arabesques of gold 
aud silver, among which sp)orted birds and insects, were the 
characteristic designs of the period 3 aud Gaston duke of 
Orleans established hothouses and botanical gardens, which 
he filled with rare exotics, to supply the needle with new 
forms and richer tints. The crown manufactnrers adorned 
the rich brocades of Tour!}, watered silks aiul cloths of 
Silver with patterns furuishecl by Charles Lo Brun for the 
portieres and curtains lo the rooms ho had designed. 
Hangings, furniture, costumes, equipages— embroidery 
invaded all. The throne of Louis XV., used for the recep- 
tion of the Xnights of the Holy Ghost, alone cost 300,000 
livres; nor was the embroidery of the state coaches of 
Marie Antoinette less costly, 

The history of embroidery having been carried to the end 
of the 18th century, a few observations rcmuiii on its slate 
in the present day, when every country furnishes ilsivorl..s 
of the needle, from, the gorgeous production.<! in gold !iud 
silver of the East to the hnnible porcupine quill aiul mohair 
embroidery of the Canadian Indian. 

In an industrial point of view, the art ma}’ bo rtuigoil 
into two classes,, First, there i.s white embroidery, apjdu’d 
to dress and funiitnrG, upon cloth, muslin, or tulle, in which 
France and Switzerland hold the flr&t place, and tlit'ii 
Scotland and Saxony. The second class comprif.e.s ivorl..s 
in silk, gold, and silver, the two la.st more esijecially dedi- 
cated to church ornaments and military costume. From 
tho East we derive the most elaborate siiecimcns of em- 
broidery as applied to dre.ss and furniture; for 1111110 in 
the West these are chiefly used for llie clmroli and co^tuiut*, 
in the East every article of clumcstic u^u is covered with 
ombroideries in silver and gt)ld, Tiio Cliine.so embroider 
the imperial dragon upon their robes of crimson satin ; 
nor are the Japanese works less gorgeous or in le&.s i>eri’oci; 
taste. Tho Persians, in Lho 17th century, sent to Europe 
rich embroiderod cororlcta for the state beds of the period. 
They work extensively in cLain-sfcilcli. A siiiipleiuentjiry 
division maybe made of tlie so-called Berlin work, oxccuteil 
in wool and silk upon canvas, in cross-stitch, or point de 
marque, as it was formerly called, as being the fetitcli imcd 
for marking. 

See TeiMe FalrieSt by Iter. D, Eork, D.D. ; Ilniulhioli uf j(th 
of MiddU Ages, hy Jules Laharte ; Ilishm dii MobilOr, by A. 
Jaequomart; Manuel die la Btodenc, hy Jlrae. Crlnart j d.f 

Jury International &>position, Unierrsdlc dc 1SG7, Group, li.; A‘*- 
clicrclies mr la Fairicaiion dca iStuJes, by FraiK'i.'ffpie Jlidifl ; Art 
Mecdlemrls, hy E. Mase ; JEngUsh Media val Mnihroidmj, by Jtf'V. 
C. H. Hortshorne ; Ohiireh FhnJbroidcry, by A. Dolby; 0hvr.lt 
Keedleieork, by llisa Lambert; Art of Kc^dlmork, by Jjiily 
Wton. (F. B. P.; 

EMBB.UN (the ancient Mrodunim), a fortified town of 
France, capital of the errondissement of the same name, in 
the department of Hautes-Alpes, is situated on a steep rock 
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near tlie riglit bank of tke Durance, 25 miles east of Gap. 
It kas wooUen and linen manufactuies. Its principal build- 
ings are tke cathedral, said to have been founded m the time 
of Charlemagne, a handsome Gothic structure, surmounted 
with a lofty tower ; the archiepiscopal palace ; the ancient 
college of the Jesuits, now converted into a prison ; and the 
ancient convent of the Capuchins. Embrun was an import- 
ant military station in the time of the Romans. It was 
the seat of a bishop in the time of Constantine, and from 
the 9th century till the Revolution it ranked as an arch- 
bishopric. It has been sacked successively by the Vandals, 
the Huns, the Lombards, the Saxons, and the Saracens; 
and in the reign of Louis XIV. it was bombarded and taken 
by the duke of Savoy. The population in 1872 was 3075. 

EMBRYOLOGY is a branch of biological inquiry com- 
prising the history of the young of man and animals, and 
it may be also of jilauts. The term is derived from the 
Greek cfx/Spvov, signifying a growing part or thing, and has 
been somewhat vaguely applied to the product of genera- 
tion of any plant or animal which is in process of formation. 
Among the higher animals, and especially in the human 
species, the Latin word fostushss sometimes been employed 
in the same signification as embryo, but it is more generally 
held to denote a more advanced stage of formation, while 
the term embryo is applied to the earlier condition of the 
product of conception before it has assumed the character- 
istic form and structure of the parent. 

In all animals, with the exception of the Protozoa, the 
new being, deriving its origin from a definite or^nized 
structure termed the ovum or egg, passes during the pro- 
gress of its formation and growth from a simpler to a more 
complex form and organic structure by a series of con- 
secutive changes which come under the general denomina- 
tion of development The consideration of these changes, 
which is mainly an anatomical subject, being partly mor- 
phological as affecting the larger and more obvious organic 
form, and partly hi&fcological as belonging to the minute 
or textural structure, constitutes by far the greater part of 
the science of embryology, but the latter word may also 
include the history of all other living phenomena mani- 
fested by the young animal in the progress of its growth to 
maturity. 

The formative process through which the embryo passes 
is necessarily of very different degrees of complexity, ac- 
cording to the more simple or complex organization of 
the adult animal to which it belongs. But it presents 
throughout the whole range of animals certain general 
features of similarity dependent on the fundamental re- 
semblance of the organized elements from which all animals 
derive their origin. 

A minute mass of protoplasm constitutes not only the 
simplest, but also the invariable, form presented by the 
germinal part of the ovum or egg, and in all animals, ex- 
cept the Protozoa, in which the nature of the germ is still 
doubtful, it takes at first the form of an organized cell, or 
it is a definite spherical and nucleated mass of protoplasm. 
It is therefore a germ-cell. 

In all ova the first stage of the formative process, follow- 
ing upon fecundation of the germ, consists in the multipli- 
cation of the egg or germ-cell by a process of the nature 
of fissiparous division, so that when this division has pro- 
ceeded some length, it results in the production of a mass 
or congeries of organized cells descended from that which 
formed the primitive germ, and containing in combination 
the molecular elements of the materials contributed by the 
male and female parents to the formation of the fertilized 
germ. This is the mulberry stage, or morula^ of Haeckel. 
In a more advanced stage among the higher animals, the 
cells of this mass assume more or less of a laminar arrange- 
ment^ constituting the llastoderm or germinal membrane of 
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Pauder and succeeding authors ; and in the first and Lowest 
forms of this structure two layers are distinguished, corre- 
sponding to the outer and inner cellular lamiuss of which 
the earliest form of the embryo consists in the higher, and 
the whole of the body in the lower, forms of animals. 
These layers are the ectoderm and mdoderm of the embryo- 
logist and comparative anatomist (Huxley and Allman). 

In the lowest animals httle if any further differentiation 
of the germinal structures ensues ; but in animals higher 
in the scale there arises a third or intermediate layer, the 
mesoderm^ which takes an important part along wuth the 
other two layers in the formation of the animal organism. 
The cellular blastoderm, therefore, is already the embryo 
of the lowest animals; while in the higher that term could 
scarcely with propriety be applied to the jiroduct of 
development in the egg until some of the characteristic 
lineaments, however rudimentary, of the new animal are 
apparent. 

But in the whole of this process of embryonic develop- 
ment, whether it be of the simplest or of the most complex 
kind, it is to be observed that it is solely by the multipli- 
cation and differentiation of cells which have descended 
more or less directly from the original germ-cell that the 
organizing process is effected. It follows from this that the 
processes of organic growth or embryonic development pre- 
sent a textural or histological uniformity to a remarkable 
degree throughout the whole zoological seriea There is also 
a very striking similarity in the morphological phenomena 
of development within large groups of animals. Our know- 
ledge, indeed, of the mode of formation of the young in all 
the varied forms of animal organization is still too limited to 
admit of our affirming that a uniform and progressive 
morphological type pervades the whole animal kingdom; 
but already many ascertained facts point strongly to such 
a conclusion, and the more our knowledge of the process of 
development in individual animals {ontogeny) advances, 
the greater resemblance do we recognize in the formative 
processes ; so that it becomes more and more probable that 
the morphological development of any of the higher animals 
includes, or as it were repeats witWu certain limits, the 
various steps of the process which belong to the inferior 
grades of the animal kingdom. Hence we are led to the 
farther conclusion that there is an essential correspondence 
between the individual development or ontogeny of the 
higher animals and the progressive advance of the organi- 
zation iu the whole animal series. 

If, further, we adopt the Darwinian view of the evolution 
of auimal life and organization by descent of one species of 
animals from others preceding it, we shall see that the 
embryological history of any animal is at the same time 
the history of its relation to other animals and of its 
phylogenetic development or gradual derivation as a species 
from more simple progenitors in the lapse of time. It is 
obvious, therefore, that we must look to the future pro- 
gress of embryology as well as of palseontology for a large 
portion of the facts upon which the confirmation of the 
modern theory of evolution will rest. 

From what has been said it will be apparent that it 
would be impossible, within the limits of dne article, to 
trace even in the briefest possible manner the phenomena 
of embryological development in all different animala But 
special descriptions, so far as required, will find their ap- 
propriate places under the divisions of animals to whirii 
they respectively belong ; and as there are some considera- 
tions relating to embryology which require to be stated 
besides the history of development, it has been deemed 
advisable to bring the more important facts of develop- 
ment of the embryo into connection with t^e rdating 
to reproduction iu gemeral undar the heading GEBranaA- 
ouoisr, to which artide, therefore the reader is refeired. 
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In the preseat article, accordingly, we shall do no more 1 
than trace shortly the steps by which the modern science of j 
Embryology has originated and has assumed the important 
position which it now occuiHes among the biological 
sciences. 

In Us scientific and systematic form embryology may be 
considered as having only taken birth within the present 
century, although the germ from which it sprung was 
already formed nearly half a century earlier. The ancients, 
it is true, as we see by the writings of Aristotle and 
Galen, pursued the subject with interest, and the in- 
defatigable Grecian naturalist and philosopher had even 
made continued series of observations on the progressive 
stages of development in the incubated egg, and on the 
reproduction of various animals; but although, after the 
revival of learning, varions anatomists and physiologists 
from time to time made contributions to the knowledge of 
the foetal structure in its larger organs, yet from the 
minuteness of the observations required for embryological 
research, it was not till the microscope came into use for the 
investigation of organic structure that any intimate know- 
ledge was attained of the nature of organogenesis. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that during a long period, 
in this as in other branches of physical inquiry^ vague 
speculations took the place of direct observation and more 
solid information. This is apparent in most of the works 
treating of generation during the 16th and part of the 17th 
centuries.^ 

Harvey was the first to give, in the middle of the latter 
century, a new life and direction to investigation of this sub- 
ject, by his discovery of the connection between the cicatri- 
culaof the yolk and the rudiments of the chick, and by his 
faithful description of the successive stages of development 
as observed in tho incubated egg, as weU as of the progress 
of gestation in some Mammalia. He had also the merit of 
fixing the attention of physiologists upon general laws of 
development as deduced from actual observation of the 
phenomena, by the enunciation of two important proposi- 
tions, viz — (1) that all animals are produced out of ova, 
and (2) that the organs of the embryo arise by new forma- 
tion, or epigenesis^ and not by mere enlargement out of a 
pre-existing invisible condition [ExercUatiortes de Gene- 
ratione Animalium, Amstelodami, 1651, and in English by 
G. Ent, 1853, London). Harvey’s observations, however, 
were aided only by the use of magnifying glasses (perspe- 
cillse), probably of no great power, and he saw nothing of 
the earliest appearances of the embryo in the first thirty-six 
hours, and believed the blood and tbe heart to be the parts 
first formed. 

The influence of the work of Harvey, and of the success- 
ful apphcation of the microscope to embryological investi- 
gation, was soon afterwards apparent in tbe admirable 
researches of Malpighi of Bologna, as evinced by his com- 
munications to the Royal Society of London in 1672, De 

^ It may be proper to mention, as antbors of this period who made 
special researches on the development of the embry^'-fl) Volcher 
Colter of Groningen, -who, along with Alclrovandns of Bologna, made 
a senes of observations on the formation of the chick, day by day, in 
the incubated egg, which were described in a work puhhshed in 1573, 
and (2) Hieronymus Pahricms (ah Aquapendente), who, m his work 
DefonmtofcdUi first published at Padua in 1600, gave an interesting 
account, illustrated by many fine engravings, of uterogestation and tbe I 
foetus of a number of quadrupeds and other animals, and in a pos- j 
thuiuous work entitled Be formatione ovi et puZU, edited by J Prevost, 
and published at Padua in 1621, described and illustrated by engrav- 
ings the daily changes of the egg in incubation. It is enough, how- 
ever, to say that Eabricjus was entirely ignorant of the earlier I 
phenomena of development which occur in the first two or three days, 
and even of the source of the embryonic rudiments, which he conceived 
to spring, not from the yolk or true ovum, but from the chalazm or 
twisted deepest part of the white. The cicatncula he looked upon as 
merely the vestige of the pedicle by which the yolk had previously I 
been attached to the ovary. 
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ovo incnbato,” and “De formatione pulli,” and more 
especially in bis delineations of some of tbe earlier 
phenomena of development, in which, as in many other 
parts of minute anatomy, he partially or wholly anticipated 
discoveries, the full development of which has only been 
accomplished in the present century. Malpighi traced the 
origin of the embryo almost to its very commencement m 
the formation of the cerebro-spinal groove wilhm tbo cica- 
tricula, which he removed from the opaque mass of the 
yolk ; and he only erred in supposing the embryonal rudi- 
ments to have pre-existed as such in the ogg, in conse- 
quence, apparently, of his having employed for observation, 
in very warm weather, eggs which, though ho believed 
them to be uninenbated, had in reality undergone some of 
the earlier developmental changes. 

The works of Walter Needham (1667), Reguer de Graaf 
(1673), Swammerdam (1685), Vallisneri (1689) — following 
upon those of Harvey — all contain important contributions 
to the knowledge of our subject, as tending to show the 
similarity in the mode of production from ova in a variety 
of animals with that previously best known in birds. The 
observations more especially of De Graaf, Nicolas Stonn, 
and J. van Horne gave much greater precision to the 
knowledge of the connection between the oiigiii of llio 
ovum of quadrupeds and the vesicles of tho ovary now 
termed Graafian, which De Graaf showed always biinst and 
discharged their contents on tho occurroiico of pi eg nancy. 

These observations bring us to the period of iJocrhaovo 
and Albinns in the earlier part of the 18th century, and 
in the succeeding years to that of Haller, whose vast 
erudition and varied and accurate original observations 
threw light upon the entire process of repruductiuii 
in animals, and brought its history into a more sj'.sto- 
matic and intelligible form. A considerable jiari of the 
seventh and the whole of the eighth vulumos of llullor’s 
great work, the Elementa Physiologue, publislicd at suc- 
cessive times from 1757 to 1766, aro oucujiiod \\iLh llio 
general view of the function of generation, uliilu bis hpccial 
contribations to embryology aro contained iu hi.s Jkux 
Memoires mr la formation dii Coiur duns le Pouhi, ami 
Deux Memoires sur la formation des Os, butli published at 
Lausanne in 1758, and ropublishod in an ealeiuled and 
altered form, together with his “ Observations on the early 
condition of the Embryo in Quadrupeds,” imide along vitli 
Kuhlemann, in the Opera Minora (17G2-G8). Tbougli 
originally educated as a believer iu the doclriiiu of “piv- 
formation” by his teacher Boerhaavo, Haller was soon kd 
to abandon that view in favour of “eiiiguiie is” or new 
formation, as may be seen in various jiarts of his work.s 
published before the middle of the century : f-co e.sjji^eiidly 
a long note explanatory of the grounds of hi.s chimgu of 
opinion in his edition of Boerhaave’s Pru'lrrfiones Ara 
demicce, vol. v. part 2, p. 4.97 (1744), and his I’nuni 
Linece Physiologies (1747). But some years later, and after 
having been engaged in observing the phenonitna of dc\o 
lopment in the incubated egg, he again changed his views, 
and during the remainder of his life was a keen oppououl 
of the system of epigenesis and a defender and exponent 
of the theory of “evolution,” as it 'wm.s then named— -a 
theory very different from that now bearing the name, and 
which implied belief in the pre-existence of the orgun.s of 
the embryo in the germ, according to the theory of euoase- 
ment (emboitement) or inclusion supported by Lcibuit/. 
and Bonnet. (See the interesting work of Bonnet, C'on- 
siderations sur les Corps Organises, Amsterdam, 1702, for 
an account of his own view’s and those of JIaller.) The 
reader is also referred to the article EvoLUTioir in the 
present volume, for a farther history of tho change which 
has taken place in the use of the term iu more recent 
times. 
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‘ It was reserved for Caspar Frederick Wolff (1733-1794), 
a German by birth., but naturalized afterwards in Kussia, to 
bring forward observations which, though almost entirely 
neglected for a long time after their publication, and in 
some measure discredited under the influence of Haller’s 
authority, were sixty years later acknowledged to have 
established the theory of epigenesis upon the secure basis 
of ascertained facts, and to have laid the first foundation 
of the morphological science of embryology. Wolff’s 
work, entitled Tlieoria Generation^, first published as an 
inaugural Dissertation at Berlin in 1759, was republished 
with additions in German at Berlin in 1764, and again in 
Latin at Halla in 1774. Wolff also wrote a “Memoir on 
the Development of the Intestine ” in Nov. Oomment. 
Acad. Peiropol., 1768 and 1769. But it was not till the 
latter work was translated into German by J. F. Meckel, 
and appeared in his Archiv for 1812, that Wolff’s peculiar 
merits as the founder of modern embryology came to be 
known or fully appreciated. 

The special novelty of Wolff’s discoveries consisted 
mainly in this, that ho showed that the germinal part of 
the bird s egg forma a layer of united granules or organized 
particles (cells of the modern histologist), presenting at 
first no semblance of the form or structure of the future 
embryo, but gradually converted by various morphological 
changes in the formative material, which are all capable of 
being traced by observation, into the several rudimentary 
organs aud systems of the embyro. The earlier form of 
the embryo he delineated with accuracy; the actual mode 
of formation he traced in more than one organ, as fox 
example in the alimentary canal, and he was the discoverer 
of several new and important embryological facts, as in the 
instance of the primordial kidneys, which have thus been 
named the Wolffian bodies. Wolff further showed that 
the growing parts of plants owe their origin to organized 
particles or cells, so that he was led to tho great general- 
ization that tho processes of embryonic formation and of 
adult growth aud nutrition are all of a like nature in both 
plants and auiniala. No advance, however, was made upon 
the basis of Wolff’s discoveries till the year 1817, when the 
xesearches of Pander on the development of the chick gave 
a fuller and more exact view of the phenomena less clearly 
indicated by Wolff, and laid down with greater precision 
a plan of tho formation of parts in tho embryo of birds, 
which may be regarded as the foundation of the views of 
all subsequent embryologists. 

But although the minuter investigation of the nature aud 
true theory of the process of embryonic development was 
thus held in abeyance for more than half a century, the 
interval was not unproductive of observations having an 
important bearing on the knowledge of the anatomy of the 
foetus and tho function of reproduction. The great work 
of William Hunter ou the human gravid uterus, containing 
unequalled pictorial illustrations of its subject from the 
pencil of Rymsdyfc and other artists, was published in 
1775,1 and during a large part of the same period numerous 
communications to the Memoirs of the Royal Society testified 
to the activity and genius of his brother, John Hunter, in 
the investigation of various parts of comparative embryology. 
But it is mainly in his rich museum, and in the manu- 
scripts and drawings which he left, and which have been 
in part described and published in the catalogue of his 
wonderful collection, that we obtain any adequate idea of 
the unexampled industry and wide scope of research of 
that great anatomist and physiologist. 

As belonging to a somewliat later period, but still before 
the time when the more strict investigation of embryologi- 

1 Along witli the work of W. Hunter must he mentioned t large 
collection, of unpublished observatious by Dr James Douglas, which 
axe preserved in the Hunterian Museum of Glasgow University. 
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cal phenomena was resumed by Pander, there fall to be 
noticed, as indicative of the rapid progress that was making, 
the experiments of Spallanzani, 1789 ; the researches of 
Autenneth, 1797, and of Soemmering, 1799, on the human 
foQtus; the observations of Senff on the formation of the 
skeleton, ^1801; those of Oken and Kieser on the intestine 
and other organs, 1806; Oken’s remarkable work on the 
bones of the head, 1807 (with the views promulgated In 
which Goethe’s name is also intimately connected) ; J. F. 
Meckel’s numerous aud valuable contributions to embryo- 
logy and comparative anatomy, extending over a long series 
of years ; and Tiedemann’s classical work on the develop- 
ment of the brain, 1816. 

Christian Pander’s observations were made at the instance 
and under the immediate supervision of Prof. Dollinger at 
Wurzburg, and we learn from Von Baer’s autobiography 
that he, being an early friend of Pander’s, and knowing his 
qualifications for the task, had pointed him out to Dollinger 
as well fitted to carry out the investigation of development 
which that professor was desirous of having accomplished. 
Pander’s inaugural dissertation was entitled Uistoria meta- 
mo}'phoseos gmm ovum iticfubaium prioribus quinque diebas 
subit, Vireeburgi, 1817; and it was also published in Ger- 
man under the title of Beiirage zur JEntwuhdungsgeschicJde 
dts Rulmckens im, JSie, Wurzburg, 1817. The beautiful 
plates illustrating the latter work were executed by the 
elder D’ Alton, well known for his skill in scientific ob- 
servation, delineation, and engraving. 

Pander observed the blastoderm or germinal membrane 
of the fowl’s egg to acquire three layers of organized sub- 
stance iu the earlier period of incubation. These he named 
respectively the serous or outer, the vascular or middle, 
and the mucous or inner layers; and he traced with great 
skill and care the origin of the principal rudimentary 
organs and systems from different ones of these layers, 
pointing out shortly, but much more distinctly than Wolff 
had done, the actual nature of the changes occurring in the 
process of development. 

Carl Ernest von Baer, the greatest of modem embryolo- 
gists, was, as already remarked, tho early friend of Pander, 
and, at the time when the latter was engaged in his 
researches at Wiirzburg, was associated with Dollinger as 
prosector, and engaged with him iu the study of comparative 
anatomy. Ho witnessed, therefore, though he did not actually 
take part in, Pander’s researches; and the latter having after- 
wards abandoned the inquiry, Von Baer took it up for 
himself in the year 1819, when he had obtained an appoint- 
ment in the university of Konigsherg, where he was the 
colleague of Burdach and Rathke, both of whom were able 
coadjutors in the investigation of the subject of his choice. 
(See V. Baer’s interesting autobiography, published ou his 
retirement from St Petersburg to Dorpat in 1864.)^ 

Von Baer’s observations were carried on at various times 
from 1819 to 1826 aud 1827, when he published the first 
results in a description of the development of the chick iu 
tho first edition of Burdach’s Physiology. 

It was at this time that Von Baer made the important dis- 
covery of the ovarian ovum of mammals and of man, totally 
unknown before his time, and was thus able to prove as 
matter of exact observation what had only been surmised 
previously, viz., the entire similarity in the mode of origin 
of these animals with others lower in the scale. (Fptstola 
de Ovi Mammalimn et Jffominis Genesi, Lipsias, 1827. See 

® Ton Baer waa Ijorn in the Enasuin provinoe of Eathonia in 1792, 
and was educated at Doipat and in Geraiany. After having heea 
fifteen years professor in the Prussian UDiversity of Kontesherg, he 
was called toStPetershurg, where he remained for nearly thirty years, 
and, as professor and member of the Imperial Academy, promoted m 
the most zealous and able manner, by his unexampled activity, oompie- 
hensive and onginal views, sound judgment, and powerful co-operation, 
the 'Whole range of scientific education and biological reseatclu 
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also the intoreatitig commentary on or supplement to the 
^lyistola in Heusinger’s Journal^ and the translation m 
Breschet’s Repertoire, Paris, 1829.) 

In 1829 Von Baer published the first part of lus great 
wk, entitled Beohachtungen und Rejiexionen vber die 
MntwichelwigsgescldcMe der Thiere, the second part of wMcn, 
still leaving the work incomplete, did not appear till 1838. 
In this work, distinguished by the fulness, richness, and 
extreme accuracy of the observations and descriptious, as 
well as by the breadth and soundness of the general views 
on embryology and allied branches of biology which it 
presents, he gave a detailed account not only of the whole 
progress of development of the chick as observed day by 
day during the incubation of the egg, but he also described 
what was known, and what he himself had investigated by 
numerous and varied observations, of the whole course of 
formation of the young in other vertebrate animals. His 
work is in fact a system of comparative embryology, replete 
with new discoveries in almost every part. 

Von Baer’s account uf the layers of the blastoderm 
differs somewhat from that of Pander, and appears to he 
more consistent with the further researches which have 
lately been made than was at one time supposed, in this 
respect, that he distinguished from a very early period two 
primitive or fundamental layers, viz., tha animal or upper, 
and the vegetative or lowei', from each of which, in connec- 
tion with two intermediate layers derived from them, the 
fundamental organs and systems of the emhiyo arc derived: 
— ^the animal layer, with its derivative, supplying the der- 
mal, neural, osseous, and muscular; the vegetative layer, 
with its derivative, the vascular aud mucous (intestinal) 
systems. He laid down the general morphological principle 
that the fundamental organa have essentially the shape 
of tubular cavities, as appears in the first form of the 
central organ of the nervous system, in the two mus- 
cular and osseous tubes which form the walls of the body, 
and in the intestinal canal; and ho followed out with 
admirable clearness the steps by which from these funda- 
mental systems the other organs arise secondarily, such as 
the organs of sense, the glands, lungs, heart, vascular 
glands, Wolffian bodies, kidneys, and generative organs. 

To complete Von Baer’s system there was mainly 
wanting a more minute knowledge of the intimate structure 
of the elementary textures, but this had not yet been 
acq.uiredby biologists, and it remained for Thomas Schwann 
of Liuge in 1839, along with whom should be mentioned 
those who, like Eobert Brown and Schleiden, prepared the 
way for Ins great discovery, to point out the uniformity 
in histological structure of the simpler forms of plants and 
animals, the nature of the organized animal and vegetable 
cell, the cellular constitution of the primitive ovum of 
animals, and the derivation of the various textures, 
complex as well as simple, from the transformation or, 
as it is now called, differentiation of simple cellular 
elements, — discoveries which have exercised a powerful 
and lasting influence on the whole progress of biological 
knowledge in our time, and have contributed in an eminent 
degree to promote the advance of embryology itself. 

To Eeichert of Berlin more particularly is due the first 
application of the newer histological views to the explanation 
of the phenomena of development, 1840. To him and to 
KoUiker and Virchow is due the ascertainment of the general 
principle that there is no free-cell formation in embryonic 
development and growth, bub that all organs are derived 
from the multiplication, combmation, and transformation 
of cells, and that all cells giving rise to organs are the 
descendants or progeny of previously existing cells, and 
that these may be traced hack to the original cell or eell- 
Bubstance of the ovum. I 

It may be that modern research has somewhat modified I 
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the views taken by biologists of the statements of 
Schwann as fco the constitution of the oganized cell, espe- 
cially as regards its simj)lest or most elementary form, and 
has indicated more exactly the nature of tho protoplasmic 
material which constitutes its living basis; but it has not 
caused any very wide departure from tho general principles 

1 enunciated by that physiologist. Schwann’s treatise, 
entitled Miscrocopical Researc/ies into the Accordance in the 
Structure and Growth ofAnimeds and Plunis, was published 
in German at Berlin in 1839, and was translated into 
Ei^lish by Henry Smith, and printed for the Sydenham 
Society in 1847, along with a translation of Schlculcns 
memoir, “ Contributions to Phytogenesis,” which originally 
appeared m 1838 in Muller’s Archiv for that year, and 
which had also been published in English in Tayloi and 
Francis’s Scientific Memoirs, vol. ii. part vi. 

Among the newer observations of the same pciiud which 
contributed to a more exact knowledge of the structuro 
of the ovum itself may be mentioned-— first, tho cliscovciy 
of the germinal vesicle, or nucleus, in the germ-disk of 
birds by Puxkinje {SijmholtJd ad ovi avium Mstoriam ante 
incuhationem, Vratislavim, 1825, and republished at 
Leipsic in 1830); second. Von Baer’s discovery of tho 
mammiferous ovum in 1837, aheady referred to , third, 
the discovery of the gerniuial vosicle of mammaLs by Cossie 
in 1834, and its independent observation by Wharton .Tones 
in 1835; and fourth, the observation in tho aamo year by 
EudolpliWaguer of the germinal macula or nucleus. Co.stc’s 
discovery of the germinal vesicle of Mammalia was hr.'sfc 
communicated to the public in tho Compies Rrnchis of tho 
French Academy for 1833, and was more fully described 
in the Recherclies sur la c/e iteration iles Ifuminijcrc/t, hy 
Delpech and Coste, Paris, 1834. Thomas Wharton .Toncis’s 
observations, made in the autumn of 1834, without a 
knowledge of Coste’s communication, were prc.sciitcd to tho 
Itoyal Society in 1835. This discovery was .also conlinnod 
aud extended by Valentin and Bornardt, as rccnrili-d by 
the latter in his work Spnh. cid ovi Mamnuth hixt. ante 
prmgnationem. Ptudolph Wagner’s observations lil^t ap- 
peared in his Texibooh of Comparative Anatomp, inibli-.hod 
at Lcijisic in 1834-5, and in Midler’s Archio for tho lulter 
year. His more extended researches are described in his 
work Frodronus hist gaierationis Itominis at'pte aniiaaliim, 
Leipsic, 1836, and in a memoir inserted in tho Trans, nfi 
tIteRoy. Bavarian Acad, of Sciences, Munich, 1837. 

The two decades of years from 1820 to 18J0 ucro 
peculiarly fertile in contributions to the anatomy of the 
foetus and the progress of embryological knowledge. Tlio 
researches of Prevost aud Dumas on the ova and primary 
stages of development of Batrachia, birds, and mammals, 
made as early as 1824, deserve o-sjijecial notice as 
, important steps in advance, both in the discovery of the 
process of yolk segmentation in tho batrachian ovum, and 
in their having shown almost with the force of demon- 
stration, previous to tho discovery of tho manimiferotts 
ovarian ovum by Von Baer, that that body must exist as 
a minute spherule in the Graafian follicle of the ovary, 
although they did not actually succeed in bringing the ova 
clearly under observation. 

The works of Pockels (1826), of Seiler (1831), of 
Breschet (1832), of Velpeau (1833), of Bi.schofF(1834)— all 
bearing upon human embryology; the researches of 
Coste in comparative embryology in 1831, already 
referred to, and those published by the same author in 
1837 ; the publication of Joannes Miiller’s great work on 
physiology, and Eudolph Wagner’s smaller text-book, in 
both of vphich the subject of embryology received a very 
full treatment, together with the excellent Manual of the 
Devdopment of the FaHus, by Valentin, in 1835, the first 
separate aud .systematic work on the whole subject, now 
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secured to embryology its pemiauent place among the 
biological sciences on the Continent j while in this country 
attention was drawn to the subject by the memoirs of 
Allen Thomson (1831), Th. 'Wharton Jones (1835-38) 
and Martin Barry (1839-40). 

Among the more remarkable special discoveries which 
belong to the period now referred to, a few may be 
mentioned, as, for example, that of the chorda dorsalis by 
■Von Baer, a most important one, which may be regarded 
as the key to the whole of vertebral morphology j the 
phenomenon of yolk segmentation, now knowm to be uni- 
versal among animals, but which was only first carefully 
observed in Batrachia by Provost and Dumas (though 
previously casually noticed by Swammerdam), and was 
soon afterwards followed out by Rusconi and Von Baer 
in fishes j the discovery of the branchial clefts, plates, and 
vascular arches in the embryoes of the higher abranchiate 
animals by Rathke in 1825-27 ; the able investigation of 
the transformations of these arches by Reichert in 1837j 
and the researches on the origin and development of the | 
urinary and generative organs by Joannes Muller in i 
1829-30. 1 

On entering the fifth decade of our century, the number 
of original contributions and systematic treatises becomes 
so great as to render the attempt to enumerate even a 
selection of the more important of them quite unsuitable 
to the limits of the present article. We must be satisfied, 
therefore, with a reference to one or twm which seem to 
stand out with greater prominence than the rest as land- 
marks in the progress of emhryological discovery. Among 
these may first be mentioned the researches of Theodor 
P. W. von Bischoff, formerly of Giessen and now of Munich, 
on the development of the ovum in Mammalia, in which a 
scries of the most laborious, minute, and accurate observa- 
tions furnished a greatly novel and very full history of the 
formative process in several animals of that class. These 
researches are contained in four memoirs, treating separatdy 
of the development of the rabbit, the dog, the guinea-pig, 
and the roe-deer, and appeared in succession in the years 
1842, 1846, 1862, and 1864. 

ITexb may he mentioned the great work of Cost^ 
entitled Eistoire gH. et particul. du JDMoppmmt des 
Animaux, of which, however, only four fasciculi appeared j 
between the years 1847 and 1859, leaving the work 
incomplete. In this woik, in the large folio form, beau- 
tiful representations are given of the author’s valuable 
observations on human embryology, and on that of various 
mammals, birds, and fishes, and of the author’s discovery in 
1847 of the process of partial yolk segmentation in the 
germinal disc of the fowl’s egg during its descent through 
the oviduct, and his observations on the same phenomenon 
in fishes and mammals. 

The development of reptiles received important elucida- 
tion from the researches of Rathke, in his history of 
the development of serpents, published at Kbnigsberg in 
1839, and in a similar work on th© turtle in 1848, as well 
as ill a later one on the crocodile in 1866, — along with 
which may be associated the observations of H. J. Clark 
on the “ Embryology of the Turtle,” published in Agassiz’s 
Oonirihutions to Eatural Eutory, &c.f 1867. 

The phenomena of yolk segmentation, to which 
reference has more than once been made, and to which 
later researches give more and more imporWee in connec- 
tion with the fundamental ]phenomena of^ development, 
received great elucidation during this period, first from 
the observations of 0. T. E. von Siebold and those of 
Bagge on the complete yolk segmentation of th© egg in 
nematoid worms in 1841, and more fully by the observa- 
tions of Kolliker in the same animals in 1843. The nature 
of partial segmentation of the yolk was first maefe known 


by Kolliker in his work on the development of the Cepha- 
lopoda in 1844, and, as has already been mentioned, the 
phenomena were observed by Coste in the eggs of birds. 
The latter observations have since been confirmed by those 
of Oellacher, Gutte, and Kolliker, Further researches ni 
a vast number of animals give every reason to believe that 
the phenomenon of segmentation is in some shape or other 
the invariable precursor of embryonic formation. 

A large body of facts having by this time been ascer- 
tained with respect to the more obvious processes of de- 
velopment, a further attempt to refer the phenomena of 
organogenesis to morphological and histological principles 
became desirable. More especially was the need felt to 
point out with greater minuteness and accuracy the 
relation in which the origin of the fundamental organs of 
the embryo stands to the layers of the blastoderm; and this 
we find accomplished with signal success in the researches 
of Remak on the development of the chick and frog, 
published between the years 1860 and 1865. 

From Remak’s observations it appeared that the middle 
layer of the blastoderm, whatever may be the precise source 
from which it originally springs, — a point left undetermined 
by Von Baer, Remak, and even by more recent observers, — 
becomes divided in its lateral portions into two laniinie, so 
as to leave between them the cavity which afterwards inter- 
venes between the external wall and the contained viscera 
of the body. This cavity corresponds to the pleuro-peri- 
toneal space of the higher animals, and may be designated 
in the lower by the general term of ccelom (Haeckel). 

■\Vhile, therefore, Remak recognized an outer and an inner 
layer of the blasfcodeim, corresponding only in some measure 
with the serous and mucous layers of Pander, he showed 
that the greater part of the middle layer is divided into 
two, the outer of which is the main source of the osseous 
and muscular walls of the body, and the inner is the seat 
of development of the involuntary contractile walls of the 
alimentary canal, the heart, and the principal vessels. 

Thus, according to the system of Remak, while the 
central portion of the middle layer remains undivided, and 
gives rise to the axial chorda dorsalis or notochord, with 
the surrounding vertebral and cranial walls, the lateral 
parts of this layer are in the earlier stage of its develop- 
ment split into two by the fornaation of the pleuio- 
peritoneal cavity, and there thus result the four layers 
whose relation may, according to the light received from 
more recent inquiry, be tubularly represented as follows: — 
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From the first of these layers (1), the neuro-corneous of 
Remak, now named epiblast, the cuticular system and central 
organs of the nervous system (cerebro-spinal axis) are 
primarily formed, and secondarily, certain parts of the 
principal organs of sense, viz., the eye, ear, and nose. The 
moUyro-ge)''rmnative is the name applied to the middle layer 
by Remak, of which (2), the outer division, the mlmto- 
moiory, corresponding to the body-wah or somatopleure 
of more recent authors, furnishes the material for the de- 
velopment of the .true skin, the voluntary muscles, and the 
skeleton ; and (3), the inner division, the imolurao^iory, 
corresponding to the visceral wall or splanchno-plenre of 
recent authors, is the source of formation of the contractile 
wall of the alimentary canal, the heart, ^ and larger blood- 
vessels, the vascular glands, the primordial kidneys, and the 
generative organs. The fourth or lowest layer (4), the 
infedino-glandular of Remak and the hypoblast of recent 
writers, is the source of the epithelial lining of the ah men- 
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tary canal and air passages and of the cellular parts of the 
internal glands. 

These researches of Remak appear in some measure to 
reconcile the views of Von Baer with those of other 
embryologists, as to the constitution of the blastoderm and 
the relation of its several layers to the fundamental systems 
and organs of the embryo. Recent observation, though 
modifying them in some respects, has not led to any im- 
portant invalidation of their general results^ and we may 
therefore in the meantime regard them as forming the 
principal basis or starting-point of modern embryological 
inquiries, although much still remains to be ascertamed 
as to the source of the mesoblast and its relation to the 
two primitive layers of the blastoderm, hlore especially 
important in a comparative embryological view is the for- 
mation of the coelom or somato-visceral cavity, as counected 
with the gradual appearance in the animal series of the 
lymphatic and blood vascular cavities. 

But while the researches of Remak and others had thus 
in the commeucement of the sixth decade of our century 
brought the history of the general phenomena of develop- 
ment or embryogeny into a consistent and systematic form, 
especially as known in the higher vertebrates, much still 
remained to be done in the more minute investigation of 
the origin of the ovum and its germ, and the intimate 
nature of the process of fecundation, as well as in regard 
to the histological and morphological changes in which the 
organogenic processes consist. The progress of discovery 
in these departments has been greatly promoted by the 
very great imiirovemeuts which have been introduced into 
the methods of investigation, the successful prosecution of 
which has had an equally favourable influence on the whole 
range of minute anatomy and histology, vi 2 . — (1), the 
hardening, clearing, and tinting processes of preparation; 
(2), the method of fine section of the parts to be observed; 
and ( 3), the permanent preservation of specimens in the 
moist or dried state. 

The first of these methods may be said to have had its 
origin m the introduction of the use of chromic acid as a 
hardening agent by Hannover of Copenhagen in 1840; and 
the works on practical histology since published bear ample 
testimony to the prodigious advance in refinement in the 
adaptation of this and other methods of hardening and dis- 
tmctive coloration of the tissues, which have in recent times 
rendered the minuter investigation of the tissues compara- 
tively elegant and exact, and indeed now almost exhaustive. 

The second method, or that of sections, as applied to 
embryological research, obviously suggested by the diagrams 
of Pander and Von Baer, seems first to have been practi- 
cally applied by Allen Thomson in 1831, though without 
the assistance of finer modern appliances, in the ascertain- 
ment of the earliest double condition of the aorta m tlie 
bird's embryo. It was soon earned to a much greater 
extent by Reichert, and later by Remak, and it is now 
universally pursued as a principal means of embryological 
investigation. To show the extent to which the successful 
combination of the above-mentioned methods is now carried 
by the use of the most approved chemical reagents and the 
best sectional instruments, it may he stated that as many as 
several hundreds of perfectly clear sections may be made 
through the body of an embryo of only half an inch in length, 
and that similarly thin sections may be made in any de- 
sired direction through the smallest as well as larger ova, 
and that, notwithstanding the extreme delicacy of some of 
the parts and the inequality of their density, every one of 
the sections may he mads to present a distinct and true 
view both of the microscopic histological characters and 
of the larger morphological relations of the parts observed. 

Accordingly, during the time which has elapsed since the 
publication of Remak’s work, the number of contributions 
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to different parts of our subject, by the history of original 
observations made mainly by the way of sections, has 
been immense, and it goes on increasing to the present 
time. Among the more important of these, as influencing 
the general progress of embryological science, the following 
may be mentioned. 

First, in connection with the development of Fishes, the 
reseaiches of Lereboiillet “On the Pilce audthePeich” {Annitl 
des Seieiieesmt.,l&62 ,) ; those of Joseph Oellacber “ On the Tiout ” 
(Zeitseh. fur JFissensch. Zool., 1872); those of His also “On 
Osseous Fishes,” appearing m 1875, and tho important and 
elaborate reseaicbes of F. if Balfour “ On the Elasniobrauch 
Fishes,” in 1874 and folloiving yeais [Joitrn. of Anat. and Physiol 
and Quart. Journal of Microscopic Anatomy) ; the prize memoii of 
Max Schulze On the Development of the River Lamprey, Haarlem, 
1856 ; and the researches of Kowolewslcy “ On tho De\ elopnient of 
the Amphiorus” (in the Mem, of the St Petershurtj Acad , tom xi., 
1867), aie deserving of notice. 

Second, in regard to Amphibia, after the memoirs of Kuscoin, 
Reichert, Remak, and 0. Vogt of earlier date, the most impoitaiit 
recent contributions are those of V. Bambecko “ On tho develop- 
ment of Pelobates fusous” {M6m. de VAcad. de. BeUjique, vol 
xxxiv , 1868), and the very beautiful work of 0. Gotlo On the De- 
velopment of the Toad, Bonibinator igneus (Leipsic, 1874, folio). 

Third, in regard to Reptilia, not much has been done since 
Rathke’s work On the Development of the Turtle was published in 
1848. But there may be mentioned as valuable contributions to 
this depaitment, the Account of the Development of the Crocodile, by 
Rathke himself m 1866, and the ‘ ‘ Embryology of the Tin tie,” by H. 
J. Clark, in Agassiz’s Oontnbutions to the Natural History oj the 
United States (vol. ii. 1857). 

Fourth, in the class of Birds, the most notable woik which has 
appeared in recent times on the earlier phenomena of their develop- 
ment IS that of His, entitled Researches on the First Foimlution of 
the Body in Verteirate Animals (Leipsic, 1868), in which a careful 
revision of the subject is undertaken from original ohservatiuns, 
and a cleaver distinction established between the avud or central 
and the lateral parts of the blastoderm. Under this head come 
also the reseaiches of Dursyupon tho primitive trace of the elm-k 
(Lahr, 1866), F. M. Balfour’s paper on tho same subject (187.‘i), 
and the important observations of Pei emesehko on the loiinalion 
of the layers of the blastoderm, especially tho middle one [Vo mm 
Acad., 1868), Affanasieif on the first ciioulotion in the fowl’s ciiibrj » 
(m 1866), E, Klein on the development of blood vessels and bht<id 
coipuscles from the middle layer (1868), along with w’hieh may also 
be quoted the observations of Waldeyer, Ocllachcr, Strickei, tlotle, 
Balfour, and Kolliker, as tending to throw light on tho oiigiii of 
the blastodermic layers. 

Fifth, in regard to Mammalia, the most recent observations after 
those of Bisolioff on the process of development in this class, are 
those of Honseu, m Zeitseh. fur Anat. uvd JUtUwickclunfisijrsch., 
vol. i., 1876-6; the observations of Kolliker in tlu!_ new oililum 
of Ms systematic work, 1876 ; those of Reichert, in hia Account of 
the Developynent of the Ouineapig, Berlin, 1862, and his Description 
of an Early JSuman Product, &o., Berlin, 1873 ; also in tho papcis 
of E. A. Schafer, from Physiol. Lahorai. Unix. Coll. London, and 
Proceedings Roy. Soc., 1876. 

On the structure and morphology of the ovum may he quoted tho 
article “ Ovum ” in the Cyelqpcedia of Anatomy and Physiology, ly 
Allen Thomson (1852-66) ; the contributions of Gegenbaur, IbOl 
and 1864, and of Cramer, 1868 ; and tho very able “Meinoiie 
Couronn&” of Edward van Benedcn, Becherches sur la comqiosition et 
la sigm^tUm de VOeuf, Brussels, 1870. 

"With respect to the process of segmentation of the ovum and 
earliest steps in the formation of the germ, the mo-st interesting ic- 
searches have recently been communicated by Auerbach, Butschli, 
Strashurger, Edw. van Beneden, Oscar Hertwig, and others, which 
are stiU m progress, and will be referred to in the article Geke- 

EATtON. 

Several systematic works or text-books on embryology have ajv- 
peared since it assumed the form and dimensions of a sperial 
branch of science. The fiist of these, by Valentin, refemng to the 
development of man, mammals, and birds, was published in ISfiii. 
The next was that of Bischoff, published in 1842, as one of the 
volumes of the enoyclopeedio system of am-itomy named after 
Soemmering. The third work of this kind was that of Kiilliker, in 
the form of lectures, published in 1861, and giving a very full 
account of the development of the ovum and embrjm in man and 
the higher animals. Of this work a second edition is now in i>ro- 
greas, ^e first part having appeared in 1876. To this excellent work, 
as the modnetion of one who has contributed a very large amount of 
original observations on embryology and the whole range of minute 
anatomy, the reader may he referred for the fullest and most 
accurate systematic infoimation on the subject. In comparative- 
embryolo^ we have the interesting short treatise of Eathkc^ 
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edited after Ms death, by Kolhkcr in 1861, and the lahrhuck dor 
Vergleichende Enibryologie by S. L Schenk, Vienna, 1874 "We 
may also refer here to the excellent plates illustrating embryology 
leones phjsiolocjic(B oi k. Ecker, 1SS4. 

In this country, since the appearance of the very careful trans- 
lation of Muller’s Physiology by Baly, which had the advantage of 
revision in many of its paits bySliarpey, and the translation of 
Wagner’s Physiology in 1846, there has aiipemed only one syste- 
matic work on embryology, viz., the Eh'nwnts of Embryology hj 
M. Poster and P. !M Balfour, of which the first part, which appealed 
in 1874, treating of the development of the embiyo of bird.s, 
deserves the highest i)raiso. A short view of human embryology is 
given by Allen Thomson in the 8Lh edition of Quain’s Anatomy ^ 1876. 

For an account of the relation of emhiyology to the classification 
of animals and to phylogeny or the theoiy ot descent, the English 
reader is referred to vaiious parts of the writings of Darwin and 
Huxley, and to the excellent translation of Haeckel’s woik on the 
llistoiy of Creation, 2 voLs., London, 1874 ; to P. M. Balfoui’s 
“ Comparison of the Early Stages in the Development of Verte- 
brates’’ in Jbimi. J/jcmcopimZ vol XV , 1875, and to 

the recently published Notes on Embryology and Classification, 
by E. Bay Laukester, 1877. 

In tlie preceding sketch of the history of tho foundation 
and progress of tlie science of embryology, no attempt has 
been made to trace that part of it which includes the 
development of different invertebrate animals, as it was felt 
that from the extremely numerous, varied, scattered, and 
fragmentary nature of many of the contributions of authors 
in this part of our subject, any attempt at the citation even of 
the more important would be quite unsuitable to this work 

It wiU be enough for us here to state that the first con- 
siderable original woik on tho development of a division of 
the invertebrates was that of Maurice Hcrold of Marburg 
on spiders, “ De generatiune Aranearura ex ovo,” published 
at Marburg in 1824-, iu which tho whole phenomena of the 
formative process in that animal are described witli remaik- 
able clearness and completeness. 

A few years later an important series of contributions to 
the history of the development of invertebrate animals 
appeared in the second volume of Burdach’s work on 
Physiology, of which the first edition was published in 
1828, and in this the history of the development of the 
Entozoa was the production of Ch. Theod. Von Siebold, 
and that of most of the other invertebrates, was com- 
piled by Ratbke from the results of his own observations 
and those of others. These memoirs, together with others 
subsequently published by Rathke, entitle him to be re- 
garded as the founder of invertebrate embryology. 

It would be quite unsuitable in this article to attempt 
to pursue further the history of research in the embryology 
of invertebrate animals, as may well be seen from the fol- 
lowing enumeration in an alphabetical order of the names 
of some of the more prominent original observers, to whom 
has been mainly due the great progress in this part of our 
science, viz., Agassiz, Allman, Balbiani, Edward van Bene- 
den, P. J. van Beneden, Victor Cams, Claparode, Cohn, 
Dalyell, Darwin, Dujardin, Ecker, Eschricht, Gegenbaur, 
Haeckel, Huxley, Kolliker, Kowalewsky, Krolm, Lacaze 
Dnthiers, Lereboullet, Leuckart, Iieydig, Loven, Lubbock, 
Metschuikofif, Milne-Edwards, H. Muller, Johannas Muller, 
Hordmann, Prevost, Quatrofages, Salensky, Sars, Max 
Schultze, Semper, Steenstrup, Stein, C. Vogt, E. Wagner, 
Strethill Wright. But this list includes only a small part 
of the observers whose contributions to the knowledge of 
this wide field of research would require to be noticed iu 
any account of its literature. 

The most general results which are deducible from 
the numerous observations which are now being accumulated 
in this department of embryology may be briefly stated as 
follows. 

In the Protozoa there is no true sexual generation, 
although iu some the phenomena of conjugation form an 
approach to that mode of reproduction. The greater number 
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usually multiply either by fission or by gemmation; but 
in some, and probably in all, reproduction also appears 
to take place from extremely minute particles separated 
fiom the parent animals, which can scarcely be called ova, 
but which, for want of a better term, we may designate 
germinal particles. 

In all animals above the Protozoa, including the sponges, 
male and female reproductive elements are to be distin- 
guished, that of the female taking the form of an ovum, 
in which the germinal part has the protojilasmic structure 
of a true orpnized cell. 

Fecundation of the ovum takes place, as in all verte 
brates, by the direct access of the substance of the male 
element to the germinal part of the ovum. 

The first steps in the development of a fecundated ovum 
are iu all instances among the invertebrates, just as in the 
vertebrates, those of cellular multiplication by fission or 
cleavage of the protoplasmic germ of the ovum, which results 
in the formation of a more or less laminar blastoderm. 

This blastoderm presents at first two layers of cells, 
ectoderm and endoderm, in all animals above the Protozoa, 
and in the lowest of the Coelenterata only two ; but iu all the 
higher animals there appears an additional intermediate 
layer or layers, constituting the mesoderm. 

From these layers the rudiments of the several systems 
and organs of tlie body are developed by processes of cel- 
lular multiplication and differentiation according to certain 
histological and morphological laws essentially analogous 
to those which have been in part previously referred to in 
this article, and which will bo more fully described in that 
on Genbratioit. 

Having now traced the principal steps by which, upon 
the basis of extended morphological and histological ob- 
servations during a century, extending from Wolff to Dar- 
win, tho science of embryology has been securely founded, 
enough has been adduced to show the important place 
which this science must occupy in relation to other depart- 
ments of biology. It jpill be seen that histology owes to 
embryological observations the greatest amount of its recent 
extraordinary progress. It is also apparent that many of 
the most important facts in physiology, especially as related 
to growth and nutrition, can only be understood from a 
full and minute acquaintance with the various changes of 
differentiation observed in the development of orgatiie 
structure. It is equally obvious that tho nature of certain 
kinds of congenital malformation receive their rational 
explanation in the knowledge of the natural organngenetie 
process of development, from which they are no more than 
deviations in different modes and degrees. FTor can it be 
doubted that the arrangement of animals under an ap- 
proved zoological system, in which the various affinities 
and gradations of their organization are fully recognized, 
can only be undertaken upon the basis of a complete 
knowledge of the metamorphoses of the young of animals 
and the relation of the embryonic to the adult fomis of 
the species. Lastly, the general views which we may 
attempt to form of the process by which m the long lapse 
of time since the creation the various kinds of animals, 
including man, may be supposed to have originated must 
be founded on tlie correlation of the ascertained facts of 
embryology, as observed in every animal species, with the 
fuller knowledge of the different forms and gradations of 
all existing animals, and with the more complete observa- 
tion oi the different forms of organization, the evidence of 
whose existence at successive periods of the earth's history 
is to be found in their fossil remains which are inclosed iu 
the various strata composing its superficial crust, (a. t.)^ 

EMDEH, formerly Embden, a maritime town of Prussia, 
in the district of Aurich, province of Hanover, is situated 
near the mouth of the Ems, on iihe Westphalian railway, 
VIIL — 22 . 
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45 miles W.N.VV. of Oldenburg. Tlie town is mucli 
intersected by canals, and more tkan tkirty bridges are re- 
quired to connect its different parts. It has a considerable 
maritime trade, chiefly in corn, butter, cheese, and wood. 
Its industries are ship-building, tanning, and the manufac- 
ture of paper, cement, and tobacco. Amongst its public 
buildings may be named the town-house, the orphanage, 
the poorhouse, the museum, the great Eeformed church, the 
gymnasium, and the deaf and dumb institute. Emdeu 
belonged originally to East Friesland. From 1595 it was 
a free town under the protection of Holland until 1744, 
when, along with East Friesland, it was transferred to 
Prussia, after which it came into the possession of Holland 
in 1806, of France in 1809, of Prussia in 1814, and of 
Hanover m 1815 j and finally in 1866 it was, along with 
Hanover, incorporated with Prussia. The population of 
Emdeu m 1876 was 12,874. 

EhlERALD (Greek, a-fiapayBos), a precious stone classed 
mineralogically with the beryl (see voL iii. p. 613), from 
ivhicli, however, it differs in having a fine green colour, 
attributed to the presence m it of chromium sesquioxide : 
it also never presents the internal strim often seen in the 
beryl. The chemical composition of the emerald may he 
represented by the formula 6Si02,A1.^03,3G10. It occurs 
in six-sided prismatic crystals of tho hexagonal system, the 
edges of which not uiifrequently show various modifications. 
The emerald is transparent or translucent, and has a vitreous, 
rarely resinous lustre, an uneven and conchoidal fracture, 
a hardness of 7*5-8, and a specific gravity of 2 670 to 2 732. 
It IS brittle and comparatively soft when fresh from the 
mine, but hardens on exposure to the air. The specific 
gravity of crystallized emeralds after fusion was found by 
Greville Williams to he 2*4, 9 per cent, of the original 
weight having been lost. The emerald is unaffected by 
acids, but with borax gives before the blowpipe a transparent 
greenish glass. On friction it becomes electric. Wohler, 
Rose, Hofmeister, and Greville Williams have shown that 
the emerald may bo heated to a very high temperature 
without destruction of its colour, which cannot therefore, as 
supposed by Lewy, be due to the organic impunties 
discovered in the stone. Cleavage of the emerald at right 
angles to the axis of the crystals may be effected without 
much difficulty, and in the East, previous to about the 
middle of the IStli century, tho stone was generally worn 
in slices so obtained. The finest emeralds are procured from 
Muzo, in Colombia (see vol. vi. p. 154). The fossiliferous 
character of the limestone in which they occur at Muzo, and 
the presence in them of from 1*65 to 2*15 per cent, of 
water, led Mr Lewy to the conclusion that they must have 
been crystallized out of aqueous solution. Other localities 
are Henbachthal in Salzburg, Odontchelong in Siberia, 
and Canjargum in India. The emeralds of Colombia, 
according to Boussingaulfc, are divided into several classes, 
the principal of which are the camitillos or the crystallised 
and more valuable stones, and the morallons or amorphous 
stones, poor in colour, and of little value. Tho Hebrew 
word mphech, rendered “ emerald ” in the English version 
of tho Scriptures, appears to have been the carbuncle. The 
emerald was highly valued by the ancients (see Phny, 
Ifat. Hist., xxxvii. 5). Various virtues were formerly 
ascribed to the gem : it was said to he good for the eyes, 
to colour water green, to assist women in childbirth, and to 
drive away evil spirits j and in the East it is still accredited 
with talisinanic and medicinal properties. One of the 
most celebrated examples of the emerald is that in the 
possession of the duke of Devonshire, measuring upwards 
-of 2 inches in length, and across its three diameters 2^, 24, 
and inches. Other fine stones are the Hope emerald, 
weighing 6 oz, and those of the Russian, Saxon, and 
Papal crowns. Emeralds are cut on a copper wheal 'with 


emery, and polished on a tin wheel with rotten-stone. 
“ In a good gem,” says Mr Emanuel, “ the surface must be 
perfectly straight and smooth, so as to cast no darkening 
shadow on any of its particles.” The form usually given 
to emeralds is that of a square table with the edges le- 
placed, the lower surface being cut into facets paiallel to 
their sides. When fine they are always set without a foil; 
and, as their brilliancy is somewhat impaiied by candle- 
light, they are generally sun oundod with small diamonds 
or pearls, which enhance their effect. The gem has been 
very successfully imitated by manufacturers of paste stones, 
the colouring matter used being oxide of chromium.^ As a 
gem the emerald is reckoned inferior only to the diamond 
and ruby, but, unlike them, it does not increase in value in 
proportion to the cube of its weight. What is termed 
tho Oriental emerald is a green variety of corundum, an 
exceedingly scarce gem. 

See H. Emanuel, Diamonds and Precious Stones, 1865 ; Greville 
'William.s, “Eesearclics on Emeralds and Beryls,” Proc, Pay. Soc. 
XXI 1872-3, p. 409. 

^MERIC-DAYID, Toussatnt-Beenaud (1755-1839), 
a French archaeologist and writer on art, was born at Aix, 
in Provence, 20th August 1755. He was clebtiiied for the 
legal profession, and having gone in 1775 to Pans to com- 
plete his legal education, he acquired there a taste for art 
which influenced his whole future career. After being 
made advocate, he went to Italy, where ho continued his 
art studies. He soon returned, however, to his native 
village, and followed for some time tho profession of an 
advocate j bub on the death of his uncle Antoine David in 
1787 he succeeded to his ininting business. He was 
elected mayor of Aix in 1791 ; and althougli he speedily 
resigned his office, he was in 1793 threatened witli airest, 
and had for some time to adopt a vagrant life When danger 
was past he returned to Aix, sold his printing l)usinef?s, 
and engaged in general commercial pursuits, but ho was not 
long m renouncing these also, in order to devote hiniself 
exclusively to literature and art. From 1809 to ISly lie 
ropicsontcd his department in tho logislativo chamber, and 
in 1816 ho was elected n member of the Institute, ile 
died at Paris, 2cl April 1839. 

^meiio-Davul was in 1825 on tbc pomniission 

to continue L’Histmre litierairo do la Fra nee. 1 1 is pniicipiil w o i Ic s 
are lieeJierches sur Hart stahiairn, consuMrS ehc" Irs nndenH < f Irs 
inoilemes, Taria, 1805, aworlcwMcTi obtained the pii/o of tho Iiusli- 
tntc , Swile d’etuiles calquccs ct dcssindcs d'aqiris cinq tahhanr ilc 
llapluiel. Pans, 1818-21, in 6 vols. fob; Jiqiitrr, on urhi'ivlK's 
ccdveit, sur son cultc, &c., Pans, 1833, 2 vols. Sv(', illustiatfil ; .'iiul 
Vulcain, Paris, 1837. 

EMERSOlSr, WiLLiAir (1701-1782), an cmineut but 
eccentric mathematician, was born hlay li-, 1701, at 
Hurworth, near Darlington, where his father Ihulley 
Emerson, also a mathematician of high attaiiimeiit.-j, taught 
a school. From him young Emerson received a thorough 
mathematical education, and the bequest of a good mathe- 
matical library. For his classical training ho was iiulebtud 
to theenrate of Hurworth, who lodged in his fathers hou.-e. 
In the earlier part of his life he followed his fatlicr’s profes- 
sion, but with little success ; and this, couitlcd with the fact 
of his having received as an only child a moderate compe- 
tence from his parents, led him to devote hirnsolf entirely 
to studious retirement. Towards tho clo.se of 1781 he re- 
linquished his studies and disposed of Ids library. His 
death took place soon after. May 20, 1782, at his nativo 
vdlage, in the eighty-first year of his age. Einenson in 
dress, manners, and appearance was eccentric and indeed 
clownish, but he possessed remarkable independence of 
character, and intellectual energy of a very high order. 
The boldness with which he expressed his opinions on 
religious subjects led to his being charged with scepticism, 
but for this there was no foundation. He invariaWy simf* 
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himself up in London during the publication of his works, 
and carefully revised them sheet by sheet himself, so that 
they are singularly free from errata. In mechanics, he 
never advanced a proposition which he had not previously 
tested in practice, nor published an invention without first 
proving its effects by a model. Emerson was married, but 
had no family. His wife employed her leisure in spinmng 
on a curious wheel, of which an accurate drawing is given 
in his Mechanics. His own favourite recreation was fishing. 
He was skilled m the science of music, the theory of sounds, 
and the ancient and modern scalesj but he never attained 
any excellence as a performer. 

TIio following IS a list of Emeisoii’s works . — 2Vte Doctrine oj 
fluxions, 1748, Svo ; The Projection of the Sphere, orrtlmjrijbpMc, 
stereographic, and gnomical, 1749, Svo , I'he Moments of Trigoiw- 
inciry, 1749, Svo ; The Principles of Mechanics ,11 Svo ; A Treatise 
of Navigation, 1755, 12mo ; A Treatise of Algch'a, m two books, 
17G5, Svo ; The Arithmetie of Infinites, ami the Differential Method, 
illustrated hy Examples, 1707, Svo ; MecJianies, or the Doctrine of 
Motion, 1769, Svo ; The Elements of Optics, in four hooht, 1768, 
Svo ; A System of Astronomy, 1769, Svo ; The Laios of Centripetal 
and Centrifuqal Force, 1769, Svo ; The Mathematical Principles of 
Qeoijraphy, 1770, Svo ; Tracts, 1770, Svo ; Cyclomnthcsis, or an 
easy Introduction to the several branches of the Mathematics, 1770, 
in ten vols. Svo , A short Cosnment on Sir Isaac Neicton's Prin- 
dpiaj to wlucli is added, A Defence of Sir Isaac against the olyee 
tions that have been made to several piavts of Ms loorhs, 1770, Svo j 
A Miscellaneous Treatise containing several Mathematical Subjects, 
1776, Svo. 

EMERY (Greek, a-fwpvs; Spanish, esmet'il), oxi impure 
variety of the mineral corundum, bluish-grey to brownish 
in colour, dimly translucent, and granular and rough in 
fracture, and having a hardness of 9, and specific gravity 
varying between 3*7 and 4 3. Much of the emery of com 
morce is artificially coloured of a rich reddish brown. 
Analyses of emery show a percentage composition of from 
about 60 to 80 por cent, of alumina, and 8 to 33 per cent 
of ferric oxide, with small quantities of lime, silica, and 
water. It occurs in amoqjhous masses in schists, gneiss, 
granular limestone, and other crystalline rocks, and in rolled 
and detached pieces and in granules in soils. The principal 
European source of emery is the island of Haxos, which in 
1872 exported to England 1270 tons, to Hamburg 250 
tons, and to Rotterdam 300 tons of the mineral. It occurs 
also near Smyrna, and in Sweden, Saxony, Spain, Green- 
land, Massachusetts, and other localities. Emery is used as 
a polishing material for plate-glass, crystal, lapidaries’ work, 
and metals, and in cutting granite and marble. It is pre- 
pared for use by breaking with hammers, crushing with 
steel stamps, and sifting. Combined wuth leather by the 
American “ tauite ’’ process, or treated after Ransome’s 
method for the manufacture of aitificial stone (see Con- 
CKETi?, vul, vi., p. 243), emery powder is formed into 
grinding wheels, hones, and similar instruments. Emery, 
more espccirlly that used for emery-paper and emery-cloth, 
is commonly adulterated wdth garnet, zircon, iron-slag, and 
other substances harder than quartz sand. 

EMETICS, substances which are administered for the 
purpose of producing vomiting. They are usually regarded 
as of two varieties, viz., those which produce their effect in 
virtue of their absorption mto the blood and consequent 
influence upon the nerve centres, and those which act 
topically on the mucous membrane of the stomach, giving 
ruse to vomiting as the result of reflex action. The former 
class of emetics are slower in their operation and are 
atbended with much greater depression of the system and 
antecedent nausea than the latter, the action of which is 
prompt. The use of emetics in medicine is comparatively 
rare, although at one time they were often resorted to 
in the early stages of acute diseases, such as fevers and 
inflammations, with the object of cutting them short. 
Their power, however, to accomplish this is more than 
questionable. Among the purposes for which emetics are 
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employed are the following — to empty the stomach in 
certain cases of poisoning, such as by narcotics or where 
indigestible substances are giving rise to disturbance which 
calls for their removal, and to clear the air passages of 
obstructions, as in certain cases of bioncHtis or croup, 
where the respiratory tubes become filled with morbid 
material which threatens death by asphyxia, and which 
cannot be dislodged by coughing. Eor both these pur- 
poses the stimulating emetics are to be preferred, such as 
the sulphates of zinc, and copper, or, where these are not 
available, mustard stiried into water. Again, emetics are 
employed in producing, short of their emetic action, a 
certain degree of nausea and consequent relaxation dining 
the early stages of acute inflammation in strong persons, 
and for this purpose the more depressing emetics are 
resorted to, such as antimony, ipecacuanha, apomoriihia, 
&a Tlie latter are likewise employed in obstetric prac- 
tice with the view of producing relaxation in cases of 
protracted labour from uterine and muscular rigidity. 
Emetics ought always to be administered with caution, since 
the act of vomiting may he attended wuth danger where 
there exists any tendency to brain disease or in cases of 
disease of internal organs; or further, from the vomiting 
continuing longer than was intended, injury may be done 
to the mucous membrane of the stomach as well as serious 
shock inflicted ou the system. 

EMEU, evidently from the Portuguese Ema} a name 
which has in turn been applied to each of the earlier-known 
forms of Ratite Birds, but has in all likelihood finally settled 
upon that which inhabits Australia, though, until less than 
a century ago, it was given by most authors to the bird 
now commonly called Cassowary — this last word being a 
corrupted form of the Malayan Suxmri (see Crawfurd, 
Gramm, and Diet. Malay Language, ii. pp. 178 and 26), 
apparently first printed as Oasoaris by Boutins in 1668 
(Jffist. nat. et med. hid. Orient, p. 71). 

The Cassowaries {Casuariidee) and Emeus {Di'omaida:) 
— as the latter name is now used — have much structural 
resemblance, and form the Order M^istanes,^ which is 
peculiar to the Australian Region. Professor Huxley has 
shewn (Proe. Zool Soc. 1867, pp. 422, 423) that they 
agree in differing from the other Patitce ia many important 
characters, into the details of which it is now impossible to 
enter ; but one of the most obvious of them is that each 
contour-feather appears to be double, its liyporrhachis, or 
attershaft, being as long as the main shaft — a fcatuie 
noticed in the case of either form so soon as examples were 
brought to Europe. The external distinctions of the two 
families are, however, equally plain. The Cassowaries, 
when adult, bear a horny helmet on their head, they have 
some part of the neck bare, generally more or less ornamented 
with caruncles, and the claw of tlio inner too is remarkably 
elongated. The Emeus have no helmet, their head is 
feathered, their neck has no caruncles, and their inner toes 
bear a claw of no singular character. 

The type of the CasuariidtB is the species named by 
Linmeus Struthio casuarius and by Latham Gasuarius emeu. 
Vieillot subsequently called it G. galeatus, and his epithet 

^ By Moraes (3796) and Sousa (1830) the word is said to ho from, 
the Aiahic Na'dma or Na'hna, an Ostrich {Struthio camelus)', hut iio 
additional evidence in support of the assertion is given by Dozy in 
1869 {Glossavre des snots espagnols cf portugais cUrivSs de Varahe. 
Ed. 2, p. 2C0). AocorJing to Gesner in 1565 (lib. iii, p. 709), it was 
the Portuguese name of the Crane (Grus commums), and had been 
transferred with the qualifying addition of “lii 0'ei” {i.e., Ground- 
Crone) to tiie Ostrich. This statement is confirmed by Aldrovandus 
(lib. ix. cap. 2). Subsequently, but in what order can scarcely now_ be 
determined, the name was naturally enough used for the Ostrich-like 
birds inhabiting the lands discovered by the Portuguese, both iu the 
Old and in the New World. The last of these are now known as 
Sheas, and the preceding as Cassowaries. 

* Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, xx. p. 600, 
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lias been very commonly adopted by writesrs, to tie exclusion 
of tbe older specific appellation. It seems to be peculiar to 
the island of Ceram, and was made known to naturalists, 
as we learn from Olusius, in 1597, by the first Dutch ex- 
pedition to the East Indies, when an example was brought 
from Banda, whither it had doubtless been conveyed from 
its native island. It was said to have been called by the 
inhabitants “ Emeu,” or “ Ema,” but this name they must 
have had from the earlier Portuguese navigators.^ Since 
that time examples have been continually imported into 
Europe, so that it has become one of the best-knovm 
members of the subclass Ratitw, and a description of it 
seems hardly necessary. For a long time its glossy, but 
coarse and hair-like, black plumage, its lofty helmet, the 
gaudily-coloured caruncles of its neck, and the four or fiive 
barbless quills which represent its wing-feathers, made it 
appear unique among birds. But in 1857 Dr George 
Bennett certified the existence of a second and perfectly 
distinct species of Cassowary, an inhabitant of New Britain, 
where it was known to the natives as the Mooruk, and in 


them from its large size and lofty helmet is the O. australis, 
from the northern parts of Australia. Its existence indeed 
had been ascertained, by the late Mr T. S. Wall, in 1854, 
but the specimen obtained by that unfortunate explorer 
was lost, and it was not until 1867 that an example was 
submitted to competent naturalists. 

Not much seems to be known of the habits of any of the 
Cassowaries in a state of nature. Though the old species 
occurs rather plentifully over the whole of the interior of 
Ceram, Mr Wallace was unable to obtain or even to see an 
example. They all appear to bear captivity well, and the 
hens in confinement frequently lay their dark green and 
rough-shelled eggs, which, according to the custom of the 
Ratitce, are incubated by the cocks. The nestling plumage 
is mottled {Froc. Zool. Soc. 1863, pi. xlii.), and when 
about half-grown they are clothed in dishevelled feathers 
of a deep tawny colour. 

Of the Emeus (as the word is now restricted) the best- 
known is the Oasucmus novce-7iollaiidice of Latham, made 
by Vieillot the type of his genus Dromams,‘^ whence the 
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his honour it was named by Mr Gould Q. htnnetti. Several 
examples were soon after received in this country, and these 
confirmed the view of it already taken. Of late years a con- 
siderable number of other species of the genus have been 
described (see Birds, vol. iii. p. 740, note) from various 
localities in the same Subregion.® Conspicuous among 

1 It is known that tJio Portuguese preceded the Dutch in their 
voyages to tiie East, and it is almost certain that the latter were 
assisted by pilots of the former nation, whose names for places and 
various natural objects would be imparted to their employers (see 
Dodo, vol. vii, p. 322). 

2 The figures are takeii, by permission, from Messrs Mosenthal and 
Harting’s Ostriches and Ostrich Farming^ Triibner & Co., 1877. 

3 The enterprise of travelling naturalists in Hew Guinea and its 
adjacent islands has recently been so great that the list given in the 
passage above referred to is already out of date, and it seems at 
present hardly possible to place the exact state of our knowledge of 
the species of Casiuiriics before the reader. Several of them, have 
been described from immature examples living in menageries, which 


name of the family {Dromosidce) is taken. This bird 
immediately after the colonization of New South Wains 
(in 1788) was found to inhabit the south-eastern portion 
of Australia, where, according to Hunter {Hist. Jmmi., &c,, 
pp, 409, 413), the natives call it Maracry, Marryamj^ or 
Maroang ; but it has now been so hunted down that not an 

have not always lived to assume the characteristics of the adult, and 
a comparison of such examples has not in every case been praidicable. 
Moreover, the precise localities rvlience some of them have been 
brought have perhaps been wrongly assigned. The promised woi-lc rd 
Prof. Salvador! on the ornithology of New Guinea will r'oiy likely 
clear up many points that are now open to doubt ; and tliongh it is 
probable that in some instances the same .species has been (lt‘.sigiiated 
by more than one name, it cannot be maintained tliat every exi.Hting 
species has been brought to our knowledge. 

^ The obvious misprint of JDr.meicus in thm author’s work (j-inalyse, 
See,, p. 54) has been foolishly followed by many naturalists, forgetful 
that he corrected it a few pages further on (in 70) to Drmaitts— the 

properly latinized form of wbkh is Srwmtis. 
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ezample remains at large in the districts that have been 
fully settled. It is said to have existed also on the islands 
of Bass’s Straits and in Tasmania, but it has been exter- 
minated in both, without, so far as is known, any 
ornithologist having had the opportunity of determining 
whether the race inhabiting those localities was specifically 
identical with that of the mainland or distinct. Next to 
the Ostrich the largest of existing birds, the common Emeu 
is an inhabitant of the more open country, feeding on 
fruits, roots, and herbage, and generally keei^ing in small 
companies. The nest is a shallow pit sciaped in the 
ground, and from nine to thirteen eggs, in colour varying 
from a bluish-green to a dark bottle-green, are laid therein. 
These are hatched by the cock-bird, the period of incubation 
lasting from 7 0 to 80 days. The young at birth are striped 
longitudinally with dark markings on a light ground. A 
remarkable structure in I>7'omcBus is a singular opening in 
the front of the windpipe, communicating with a tracheal 
pouch. This has attracted the attention of several 
anatomists, and has been well described by Dr Murie 
(Profl. 2ool. JSoc. 1867, pp. 406-415). Various conjec- 
tures have been made as to its function, the most probable 
of which seems to be that it is an organ of sound in the 
breeding-season, at which time the hen-bird has long been 
known to utter a remarkably loud booming note. Due 
convenience being afforded to it, the Emeu thrives well, and 
readily propagates its kind in Europe. It is the only form 
of Eatite bird which naturally takes to the water, and 
examples have been seen voluntarily swimming a wide 
river. 

The existence in Australia of a second species of 
Dromcmis had long boon suspected, and Broderip in 1842 
stated {Penny Cyclop, xxiii. p 145) that Mr Gould had 
even supplied a name {D. parmlni) for it j but there can 
be little doubt that this suggestion was founded on a 
mistake. However, in 1869 Mr Bartlett described, under 
the name of D, i7'roratns, what has since been generally 
admitted to be a good species, and it now seems certain 
that this fills in the western part of Australia the place 
occupied by the oHer-known form in the Eastern. It is a 
more slender bird, and when adult has the feathers barred 
with white and dark-grey ending in a black spot which has 
a rufous margin, while those of I), novoe-lwllandice are of 
a uniform blackish-grey from the base to near the tip, which 
is black with a broad suhterminal rufous band. Both 
species have been figured by ]Er Sclater from admirable 
drawings by Mr Wolf (TVaiis. Zool. Soc. iv. pis, 75, 76), 
and interesting particulars as to their domestication in 
England arc given by Mr Harting (Ostriches atid Ostrich 
Fannhiff, pp. 131-174), (a. H".) 

EMIGEATION, now one of the most constant and 
orderly movements of human society, must have been one 
of the earliest, however irregular, of human impulses. It 
is the act of men, families, tribes, or parts of tribes, leaving 
the place of their birth with the view of settling in some 
other place. They are emigrants in the country they leave, 
and immigrants in the country they pass into. But this 
converse nomenclature describes an identical class of persons 
and the same kind of adventure, more necessary "now than 
ever to he distinguished from migrations within a given terri- 
tory, or the freq^uent travellings between distant countries 
in which many engage, whether on purposes of business or 
ifieasure. Emigration is a going out with a design of per- 
manently settling in new seats of residence, labour, trade, 
and society. It is the practical response which mankind 
hare given in aU ages to the command to “multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it or, in other words, it 
is a necessary result of the increase of population within a 
limited though cherished space, and of the appointed destmy 
of our race to people and develop the world. 
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The natm-al law of population, though probably tbe 
deep underlying force of all emigrations, is not the only 
force at work in the general movement by which people, 
and races of people, have migrated from one part of the 
world to another. Not only famines, which may be said 
to present the pressure of population in its intensest form, 
but wars of official conquest and ambition, religious persecu- 
tions and religious phantasies, civil broils and political re- 
volutions, the discovery of gold and silver mines, the envy 
of more genial climes and fertile lands than people have 
been born to, the individual love of change and adventure 
and pushing one’s fortune, have considerable power in pro 
moting emigrations, apart from the rude pressure of physi- 
cal wauts. Families in India, for example, do not result 
in much emigration; and yet the Irish famine in 1846-7 
led immediately to one of the most remarkable removals of 
persons and families from one hemisphere to another in 
modern times. It would be difficult to account by the law 
of population for the successive immigrations of Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans into England, or to maintain that it 
was a force of hunger only which impelled the Northern 
barbarians to attack the Eoman Empire. In the invasion 
of Turkey in 1877 the Eussian soldier-s are said to have been 
surprised at the plenty of the Bulgarian towns and 
villages, and to have had curious reflections why they 
should have been led so far afield to battle for the relief of 
a population so much more comfortably bestowed than 
themselves. Yet when the Eussian soldiers return to their 
comparatively sterile homes, having seen the abundance of 
grain and fruits and flowers on the slopes of the Balkans, 
thoir accounts will probably only increase the Muscovite 
passion to penetrate by force of arms into more productive 
regions than those of Northern Europe and Asia. We must 
allow, in short, for many causes of emigration, os well as 
many wrong views of the means by which the advantages 
of emigration are to be realized. 

The passage of Scripture which relates what took place 
between Abraham and Lot in tho plains of Bethel, adduced 
by J. E. M'Oulloch in the article “Emigration” in the last 
edition of this work, will always remain a strikingly natural 
and suggestive picture of the outward movement of society 
in its primitive elements. There was no want apparently 
of material resources. “ Is not the whole land before thee," 
were the words of Abraham ; and Lot, lifting up his eyes, 
saw the plain of J ordan unoccupied and well-watered. But 
there was strife among the servants, quarrels as to pasturings 
and waterings, with Canaanites and Perizzites dwelling in 
the land as an additional element of disorder. The kinsmen 
could not agree, or adjust their rule ; and separation would 
be judicious, if not necessary. The narrative exhibits the 
influence of individualism on human affairs — on the affair 
of emigration as on others. In early times it was found 
difficult or impossible to make any important progress on 
the basis of social unity. 

Nomads taking possession of vacant territory or invading 
the territory of others, victorious kings carrying whole 
tribes or nations into captivity, citizens driven out of 
civilized states by political rage, or attracted to adjacent 
lands by the promised wealth of agriculture or trade, and 
colonic more or less officially organized in the track of war 
and conq^uesb, are the pictures we have of emigration in the 
ancient world. 

“ Many of the emigrants from the Greek States, as Mr M'Gulloch 
wrote in the article above referred to, “ consisted of citizens forced 
by the violence of contending factions to seek new settlements in 
other countries. But Greece also sent forth emigrants, impelled 
by the difficulty of maintaining tliemselves at home, or allured by 
the glowing descriptions of the comparative abundance they would 
enjoy in distant lands. Both these classes of emigrants established 
themselves, for the most part, either in countnes with a scanty 

S lotion, or whose inhabitants were in a decidedly lower state of 
zation. And the greater refinement and ingenuity of the 
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Greeks, and tlieir industrious habits, enabled them to make a rapid 
progress, so that scveial of these colonies became, in no veiy 
leiittthened period, populous and powerful states _ 

Few voluntary emigrants ever left Home- The colonies ‘which 
she sent foithweie inteuded to bridle sul)jnga.ted piovinees, ana 
should be legarded rather as the outposts of an immense ^y, the 
headriiurters of which were at Eome, than aa establishments of 
individuals who had hid adieu to then mother country, and who 
intended to maintain themselves m then new residence by their 


own inaustij". , , . i _ 

“ But in their wish to amend their condition, emigrants have 
not always been contented to estabhsh themselves m ^Monpied 
or thinly-peoided countiies. Sometimes, as in the case of the iiiup- 
tion of the noithein nations into the Roman empne, they have 
attacked couutues that weie densely peopled, and, having suMueU 
the luhahitants, have seized upon the whole, or upon a greater or 
less proportion of their lands. 

“ Pastoral nations, masmuch as they can cany with them tJie 
flocks and herds fioin wduch they denye their subsistence, _ may 
emigrate in very large bodies, and previously to tlie invention of 
gunpowder and other improvements in warfare were very ^nger- 
ous ueighbours. The danger was further increased, or rather was 
peipetuallj kept up, by the fact that the emigration of one tube 
01 nation, liy making iiioicroom for those that remained hehind, 
gare a conospouding stiuiulus to population, so that, the vacuum 
being soon tilled up, the motive to fresh emigration became as 
great as ever. On this piinciple we aie able to account satia- 
fiiutoiily for the successive swarms of haiharkns that, issumg from 
the coiintnes in the noith of Europe, first attacked and ultimately 
ovei threw tlie colossal fabric ot Roman power It admits of 
demonstration that these countiics were then notneaily so iiopulous 
as at present, that they had not more, peihaps, than a fifth or a 
sixth part of the inhabitants by which they are now occupied. 
But as they depended principally on pasturage, their numbcis 
wcie often in excess oompaied with their means of support And 
the pressure of want, that is, tho necessity of finding additional 
loom for their flocks and herds on tho one hand, and, on the other, 
the piospeet of vast wealth and riches of which they might hope 
to possess themselves, precipitated them into those expeditions in 
which, though often defeated, they were in the end successful.” 


A raoTement winch is to he recognized as one of the 
necessary conditions of human progress is thus seen ad- 
vanciug in its early history from a collision of interests, and 
receiving both impulse and advantage from all the discords, 
wars, and difficulties of social and political life. ^ It may 
be presumed, notwithstanding the imperfect civilization of 
many large regions of the world, that emigration has now 
attained so many ways and means, and so well-establishod 
an Older, as to proceed more spontaneously and functionally, 
and be less indebted to violent forces for its impulsion, than 
in past times. The striking modern form of emigration is 
the removal of individuals and families from their native 
seats to distant countries, in large numbers, yet without 
concert and without apparent distress, silently and intelli- 
gently, the emigrants knowing what they are leaving and 
whither they are going. Emigration of this kind, like the 
commerce in commodities, does not advance rapidly for a 
long period. The first adventurers have often a rough 
experience, and do not invite others, but gradually the 
number who succeed increases, and in their letters home 
encourage relatives and friends to follow their example, 
and not unfrequently supply the means of acting upon 
their advice. This, in a constant and cumulative form, 
comes to have more real and wholesome influence than 
all the emigration aid societies ever established, however 
useful these may have been in their place. The traffic of 
the steam navigation companies during the last twenty- 
five years would show how largely the volume of free and 
well-considered emigration has thus been increased; and, 
indeed, it may be observed that emigration of this kind 
has received much the same impetus aa material commerce 
from the ocean steamers, railways, telegraphs, and other 
greatly improved means of transmission. The movement 
IS liable to its own fluctuations ; it ebbs and flows from 
one year to another ; but of its permanence and extension 
there can be no reasonable doubt. 

Trite as this may appear, it is worthy of being observed 


how rapidly the change has been evolved. In the thirty 
years from 1815 to 1845 the annual emigration from the 
United Kingdom to all parts had not increased to 
100,000 souls. The total number of emigrants in 1815 
was only 2081, in the following year 12,510, and 20,634 
in 1817. This was the starting-point on the close of tho 
great European wars ; and at the end of thirty years of 
peace, what progress had been made? In 1843 tho 
total number of emigrants from the United Kingdom was 
57,212; it was 70,686 in 1844, and 93,501 in 1845, Only 
ill three years of the long interval, viz, 1832, 1841, and 
1842, had the annual emigration risen to or above 100,000. 
But 1847, in which year the emigration rose to 258,270, 
marks the beginning of unwonted increase, sustained over 
many years in succession, and, with some exceptional years, 
sustained, indeed, to the present time. The average annual 
emigration in the five years ending 1853 was 323,002, 

I whereas from 1815 to the same year 1853 it had only 
been 97,269. The Irish famine, ensuing on an almost 
total failure of the potato crops, was the first iii the order 
of events to which this remarkable increase of emigration 
is to be ascribed; but the Californian and Australian gold 
discoveries, the political reaction caused by the voup 
d’etat in Erance, the failure of the European revolutions 
of 1848, and the rising spirit of enteriu-isc and grow- 
ing prosperity following on the adoption of free trade 
in the United Kingdom, by which the industry and pro- 
duction of all tho emigrant-receiving countries were largely 
promoted, prolonged the impulse which had fiust^ been 
given by a sharp distress affecting more part^ of liiurojm 
than Ireland, and placed emigration on the more volunlaiy 
and substantial basis which has characterized it of late 
years. The way was made so plaiu by the ocean .'iteamers 
and railways, which trade and caintal were bringing into 
rapid action, that larger numbers of j'Ouplo saw tlio 
advantage of passing over great distances from oiio 
hemisphere to another. It was not till 1805 that any 
relapse occurred in tho large annual totals of cniigration 
from the United Kingdom; and so luto a.s the iivo years 
1869-73 tho average number per year of cmigiMiits from 
British ports was 274,615. 

This increase of emigration was not confined to Ibo 
United Kingdom. It was European; and, indeed, our 
! emigration statistics always include some proportion «•{ 
emigrants from neighbouring countries, who ship fr.nu 
British ports. But from tho north of Europe — fnua 
Scandinavia and Germany — there has been a largt ly in- 
creased emigration during this period, proceeding luider 
much the same incitements and facilities as from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. From France the einigratiou bas 
not been so marked as from many less poituluus conutrio.s. 
The German race have peopled the United »Slales .so largely 
as to have become a prominent element in the Traiinithintic 
republic ; but no one hears of the French as one of tins 
constitutents of a commonwealth vliich they liflinal 
materially to found, and where they must alwuy.s he Indil 
in esteem. The emigration of France follows her oun 
colonies and traditions chiefly ; it i.s found in Louisiaiuj anri 
in Canada, and almost everywhere discun-^ively and tliinly ; 
and in much the same way tho Spaniard.s and Italian.! still 
lean in their emigration to Ea Plata and .South Ainorica, 
where there is a trace of ancestry, and their language is 
spoken. The industrial motive and faculty, however, now 
draw emigmnts from all the European uation.s into tho iiowt 
various parts of the Kew World. In Aiwiralia and other 
southern climes, where the grape has found an uxtciuicvl 
cultivation, Rhineland and Cisalpine vine-dresHcr.s are at 
work. The Highland Scotch cling to Canrwla, an»l prefer 
New Zealand to the Australian niainiand; but the engineers 
of the Lowland Clyde, ubiquitous as their ships, are IoihmI 
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w'lierever a steamer plies or a hammer sounds on the sea- 
washed surface of the globe. To complete this sketch it 
must be added that the Chinese — the most numerous while 
the most isolated nationality in the world — have also become 
emigrants in large numbers, though it may be doubted 
whether the Chinese immigration to the Pacific coast of 
the United States has as its object a permanent change of 
country, or differs yet at least essentially from the coolie 
migrations from India and China to the Eastern Archipelago, 
or of South Sea Islanders to Queensland and other parts 
of Australia, which are more of the nature of a transfer of 
labour for a term of years than a definite emigration of both 
scKGS and of families. The number of ChinesG m the 
United States, according to tho census of 1870, was 63,199, 
and 111 the Australian colony of Victoria at the same period 
17,935 — in both cases nearly aU males. In an elaborate 
report on coolie emigration from India by Mr Geoghegan, 
presented to parliament in 1874, it appears — to take 
Ceylon as an example — that in the ten years ending 1869 
the average annual number of persona removing from 
Madras to that island was 65,000 (of whom 50,000 were 
adult males), and that the average annual number who re- 
turned from Oejdon to Madras was 48,000. A constant 
coming and going is the feature of all coolie emigration, 
whether from India or from China. The Chinese have a 
superstitions desire to die within the borders of their own 
sacred land. Nevertheless, their strong and persustent move- 
ment to the Western world is a significant phenomenon. 
It has broken through all restraints at home, and it has 
held its ground, in the face of no little social hostility, 
from San Francisco to New York and other cities on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Foreign and coluiiial emigration, in short, is now so 
widely practised, and has been rendered by improved 
means of transit so safe and expeditious, that its conlinuod 
progress is not only siu’o, but one may foresee, from the 
various forces in play, that at no distant time it will have 
become, over the largest portion of the world, as familiar 
as migration from one province of the same country 
to another. The attitude and duties of states, and 
of the populations of states, towards a movement which 
comes into contact at many points with existing laws and 
interests — ^laws of naturalization, military conscription, and 
allegianco, with asserted rights of labour, and with social, 
religious, and international prejudices — have thus become 
questions of much importance. 

Notliing is more certain than that nearly all the old 
countries suffered in past times from want of emigration, 
unless it be that all the new countries have greatly 
benefited by it. Leaving China out of view, where foreign 
immigrants have only been tolerated under treaties ex- 
torted by force of arms, there has been a general approval 
of emigration on the one hand, and of immigration on the 
other. In the United Kingdom the population are singu- 
larly free to choose cither their o^vn country or its colonies 
or other countries as the place of their abode. They are 
under no compulsory military service; and emigration 
has been actively encouraged by societies and protected 
by tho Government for half a century. Tho greatest ; 
obstacle to free emigration from the Continent would 
appear to be the system of military conscription. Every 
German of tv.'euty or twenty-one years is liable to per- 
sonal service in the standing army for seven years— three 
of active service, four in the reserve — and to other five 
years in the landwehr, with the landstunn behind the 
laudwehr making further demands on the time and 
liberty of the subject. In France a similar system is now- 
enforced, though under more liberal exemptions. It is 
but fair to state that Germany, exclusive of Prussia, has 
up to this time been sufficiently free in its emigration to 
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have sent to the United States from 1820 to 1870 not 
fewer than 2,267,500 persons, which is nearly as many as 
have gone from Ireland to the United States in the same 
half century, viz., 2,700,493. But from Prussia, where 
the conscription has been longest in rigorous operation, tho 
number of emigrants to the United States in the same 
period has been only 100,983, and from Fiance 245,812. 
Though the conscription may not be the sole cause of this, 
yet tho demands made by the great military powers on the 
drilling and fighting services of the whole youth and man- 
hood of their populations are obviously obstructive to the 
pursuit of industry and fortune in foieign countries or in 
colonies. These demands may bo relaxed from time to 
time, while the system itself is maintained ; but they are 
relaxed with a grudge, and the Governments acquire 
inordinate ideas of the irrevocable allegiance of their sub- 
jects. If the latter are permitted to emigrate, it is under 
condition of being liable to recall on brief notice to the 
standards of their country; and an armed truce, such as has 
prevailed in the most civilized nations of the Continent of 
Europe during five or six years of peace, might soon be as 
detrimental to free emigration as war itself, under which it 
usually ceases for the time. From Eussia none can 
emigrate without permission of the czar; and a similar 
despotism over the subject is the rule of the Ottoman 
empire. A state may be within its reasonable and proper 
line of duty in promoting and aiding either emigration or 
immigration. But that the permission of the state should 
be necessary to tho one process or the other is inconceivable, 
save in some rare and dire emergencies of war or politics. 

The duly of states in regard to emigration, viewed in 
what must now be the generally accepted light of a 
necessary and wholesome function of the general economy, 
thus resolves itself into a duty of regulation and guardian- 
ship under tho two categories, always presented, of the 
countries which the emigrants leave, and the countries to 
which they go. The one are bound to see that emigrant 
ships are well found and not overcrowded, and that 
adequate arrangements are made for the provisioning, 
health, and safety of the passengers in their transit ; while 
the otW are bound to give them shelter and guidance on 
landing, to protect them from imposture, and to see that 
all pre-engagements made with them be fulfilled. The 
commission of emigration in the United Kingdom, early 
established as a branch of the colonial office, has laboured 
diligently in introducing care and order into the sphere of 
foreign and colonial emigration, as well as into the coolie 
immigration of the Eastern seas. The regulations in tho 
British home and colonial ports are embodied in two Acts 
of Parliament, called the Passengers Acts 1865 and 1863, 
which contain the administrative code on this subject in 
its statutory detail — only for “ Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion ” must now be read “ Board of Trade,” the supervision 
of emigrant ships having devolved on that department in 
connection with the general merchant shipping. Of the 
regulations for tlio reception of immigrants, on the other 
hand, the arrangements at New York afford probably one 
of tho best examples. If no country has had more to do 
with the shipping of emigrants than the United Kingdom, 
no place has had more to do with their reception than the 
great American seaport; and measures have been adopted 
there by -which the abuses once prevailing have been over- 
come, and at the same time all the arrangements for the com- 
fort, security, and guidance of immigrants have been placed 
on a satisfactory basis. Emigrant ships are visited six miles 
from the port by health officers, and any who may be sick 
or diseased are removed to hospitals under the care of the 
commissioners of emigration or the quarantine commission, 
The others are required to laud at Castle Gardra, where 
i there large rotunda capable of accommodating 4000 
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petsoTia, and wUere eveiy immediate want of the emigrants 
may be supplied without leaving the depOt. Letters may 
be written for them, or telegrams despatched to friends, or 
friends may be introduced immediately on their credentials 
being presented. The utmost care is taken to guard 
the immigrants from falling into bad bauds, and every 
information is affoided them as to how they shall best 
proceed in their respective objects. The supervision thus 
exercised in the port is extended over the railways to the 
various parts of the Union to which immigrants may be 
bound. Besides such arrangements, no less honourable to 
the authorities of a country than encouraging to the 
emigrant, direct inducements have frequently been held 
out to settlers, both in the United States and the British 
colonies, in the form of grants of land or land at a cheap 
price, and in assisted or free passages. Unless it be when 
emigrants move in a large group or body, with the view of 
settling together in one place, a free grant of land may prove 
illusory, from not being suited to the industrial aptitudes of 
the emigrant or not situated in a locality where he would 
choose to reside Bub when the Government of a state or 
colony offers assisted or free passages, it may be safely con- 
cluded that there is immediate demand for the services of 
the emigrants ; and, as m such cases the classes of work- 
peojile required are usually siiecified, there is an additional 
security against misunderstanding or misadventure. It 
may be observed that Her Majesty’s commissioners of 
emigration will not advise intending emigrants where they 
should go or where their particular qualifications or 
occupations are in most demand; but they will sometimes 
warn intending emigrants where they should not go, and 
much evil might occasionally be averted were an appeal 
made to this negative advice, more especially when 
tempting offers and attractions are presented from, quarters 
of the world in which the failures of emigration have 
hitherto been much more frequent than the successes.^ 

The discussions thirty or forty years ago on organized 
methods of colonization have mostly disappeared in these 
later times. We hear no more of Mr Wakefield's scheme, 
though it was useful in familiarizing the public mind with 
the conditions of settling population successfully on distant 
and unoccupied territories. When a Highland community 
was evicted from its native glen in Scotland, or a High- 
land clan was iiaralysed by the bankruptcy and min of 
its chief, it contributed to their successful establishment 
in Canada that they emigrated in a body, with such ties of 
kindred and loyalty as remained. Again, at the present 
day, the solitary Icelanders, moved by a spirit of emigra- 
tion from the volcanic rock and desert to which their 
ancestors were driven by despotism — and the Mennonites, 
invited into Russia by Paul to lay the foundation of the 
great wheat trade of Odessa, and now under expulsion 
by Alexander II. for refusing to bear arms, on the grounds 
of their original contract and conscientious scruples, are 
settling, in successive groups, with much promise of future 
happiness, in the Canadian province of Manitoba. From 
these and similar instances one can readily perceive the 
utility of organized emigration, and can scarcely doubt, so 
various and changeful is the condition of many isolated 
populations of the world, that it will long he a subject of 
practical study. But the reason, apparently, why modes 
and theories of colonization have almost passed out of the 
sphere of politics is that colonies are now so numerous and 
well established, and the means of entering into their 


^ Those who may have occasion to pursuo the details under this 
head are referred to an official publication of Her Hajesty’s emigra- 
tion commission, entitled “ No. 84, Colonization Circular — 1877,” in 
whiclx will he found the spirit of nearly all the statutes (560) of states 
aud colonies with wliich the eniigralaon of the United Kingdom is 
related. 
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social and industrial life so easy, that the consideration of 
initial foims has in great measure been superseded. Emi- 
gration moves of itseff over vast areas of population, sub- 
ject to commercial and social causes in various parts of the 
world, and the duty of states is chiefly to give it outlet, 
and as much security as good administration can supply. 

The question whether countries receiving emigrants may 
not be called upon in some cases to check the flow of 
immigration within their borders is less free of difiiculty 
than*any similar question as regards the countries from 
which emigiants proceed. An example of what may 
happen has been seen in the Mormonism of the United 
States, w’here the settlers were not only at variance with 
the republic ou so cardinal a point as the civil law of mar- 
riage, but at open war with the federal jurisdiction and 
sovereignty of the soil. Similar perplexities might arise 
from a large Chinese or other heathen immigration, intro- 
duemg customs and observances which, though called 
rehgimis and claiming toleration, could only be regarded 
as contrary to civil order, morality, and decency. Some 
dilemma of the same sort may even occur in the emi- 
grant-giving countries, as, for instance, when trades- 
unionists, while deriving all the benefit of a largo ontward 
flow of labour, fall upon foreign workmen who immigrate 
into the United Kingdom with a violence and disorder 
which the law has not yet learned or been able to prevent. 

The statistics of emigration and immigration arc copious 
enough, but being variously recorded by the numerous 
states and colonies, it is no easy task to bring them together 
in a general table, or to reduce them within moderate com 
pass. The countries receiving emigrants arc usually more 
careful to distinguish the nationalities of the persons than 
the countries which they leave, or rather the countries from 
which they take their passage across the seas. In 1853 
“ foreigners ” first began to bo distinguished from Bulish 
subjects in the rotarns of our emigration comniissioncr.'i, and 
it may give some idea of the jiroporlion in which the 
foreign element enters into the emigration of the United 
Kingdom to take a recent year. In 1874, for example, the 
emigrants who sailed from Britain arc cliissified as fol- 
lows 116,490 English, 60,490 Irisli, 20,286 Sc.tcli, 
38,405 foreigners, aud 5277 “not distinguisslied.” _Yet 
considerable as the foreign cloincnt is in the. United King- 
dom statistics, its destination is small towards either our 
Horth American or Australasian colonies, and flows in the 
largest bulk to the United States, where the nationality of 
the immigrants is minutely discriminated in the returns of 
the emigration bureau. Tho table given below .shows in 
decennial periods the main currents of Euroiiean emigration 
and its priaeijial destinations during the half century from 
1820 to 1869 inclusive. 

The “ all other places,” under u hicli term &latibtie.s 
usually embrace the emigration not contained in the 
table, receive but a small though a growing portion of 
the persons who leave Europe with a view to industrial 
settlement elsewhere. There is the emigration to the 
River Plate, remarkable less for its amount than for tho 
hold it possesses over the Latin races ; and there i.s the 
emigration to the South African colonies, muro iiromising 
of results m the future than can be gathered from its 
actual progress, In the Cape Colony and its variou.s 
annexations there are 187,000 white or European settlers 
in a population of 776,000; and in the .special colcmj^ 
of Katal only about one-seventh of the population arc of 
European origin. The immigration to tlio River Plate in 
the six years 1868-73 wms 250,698, of which in 1872 
and 1873, when the immigration was largast, 50 per 
cent were Italians, 19 >Spaniard.s, 16 French, 3 British, 
5 Gennans, and 1 per cent, variou.*!, — tho proportion of 
males being 73, and females 27. 
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Tears. 

Conutnes 

cmigidted 

To Biitish 
Noith 
Amei ica 

To United 
States. 

To 

Austialasian 

Colonies 

Totals. 

1820-29 

England . ) 
Ireland > 
Scotland i 
Gei many 
Piussia 
Holland , 
Fiance 
Switzeilaud. 
Italy . 
Sweden and 
Noiway 

126, 616^ 

! ■ 

17,143 

51,617 

3,151 

5,611 

142 

1,105 

7,688 

3,148 

381 

91 

1 5,1751 



Total. 

126,616 

90,077 

6,175 

221,868 

1830 -39 

England . 1 
Ireland ^ 
Scotland . ) 
Geiniany . 
Prussia 
Holland.. 
Fiance. . 
Switzeiland. 
Italy 

Sweden and 
Norway 

320,706 

i • 

8,026 

169,672 

2,575 

121,636 

3,131 

1,377 

39,330 

4,430 

2,191 

1,149 

1 53,274 



Total. 

320,766 

343,617 

63,274 

717,557 

1840-49 

England . ) 

IltiltlUci / 

Scotland ) 
Germany 
Piussia 
Holland.. 
Franco 
Switzerland 
Italy. . 
Sweden and 
Norway . 

428,376 

f 

25,663 

646,195 

2,873 

372,971 

12,518 

7,624 

76,300 

4,819 

1,212 

12,389 

1 126,837 



Total . 

428,376 

1,161,664 

126,887 

1,716,777 

1850-69 

England . ] 
Ireland . [ 
Scotland. ) 
Germany . 
Prussia .. , 
Holland . . 
France 
Switzerland 
Italy . . 
Sweden and 
Norway 

258,460 

i ••• 

240,921 

1,073,066 

37.678 

935,171 

40,901 

11,672 

82,278 

24,423 

6,648 

22,202 

1 498,637 



Total ... 

258,460 

2,474,859 

498,637 

3,231,856 

1860-69 

England . 1 
Ireland > 
Scotland . ) 
Gennany . 
Prussia . 
Holland ... 
Franco ... 
Switzerland. 

Italy 

Sweden and 
Norway,.. 

169,741 

167,040 

724,513 

26,526 

741,004 

43,685 

8,914 

38,134 

21,278 

10,626 

93,732 

1 287,435 



Total .. 

189,741 

1,876,452 

287,485 

2,382,628 


Totalof the ) 
five dec. > 
periods.. ) 

1,303,969 

5,946,469 

971,258 

8,220,686 


1 It seems better, for more than simplicity’s sake, to give tho emigration from 
the United Kingdom to Biitish North Ameuca and Australia, as here, in the 
gross. It had always more or less of a foreign element not easily separable in the 
returns from the Snglish, Irish, and Scotch ; and there basbcen a constant inter- 
ebange of smigiants and immigrants between Canada and tbe United StatoA 


The preference of emigration to British Nuith America 
began to yield to the United States in the last five years of 
the decade 1830-39, when the politics of Canada were 
much disturbed ; and other causes in the next decennial 
period gave an impulse in the same direction. But the 
effect of the potato famine of 1847 m Ireland on the course 
of emigration that ensued has probably been rated much 
beyond its due. It will be observed that the emigration of 
the Irish to the United States greatly exceeded that 
of English and Scotch in 1820-29, and was threefold 
greater m 1830-39 than it had been in 1820-29, while that 
of English and Scotch had much decreased. Taking into 
account these phenomena of the preceding twenty years, it 
is difficult to believe that more than 300,000 of the Irish 
emigration to the United States in 1840-49 can be 
accounted for by a failuie of potato crops occuning in 
1846-7. More than tliat number of Irish displaced by the 
famine were absorbed in the industry of England and 
Scotland, of which the census returns since give abundant 
proof. If in the following decade, 1850-59, the Irish 
emigration to the United States rose to the enormous total 
of 1,073,065, it was accompanied by the no less surprising 
and much more sudden emigration of 935,171 Germans to 
the same quarter, pointing to more general causes than a 
local failure of crops, and showing how fruitfully the 
nations of the Old World may people the bfew with 
advantage to their social life, their trade, and their poli- 
tical stability, and to the general well-being. (r. so.) 

EMMAUS, a village to which, in the narrative of Luke, 
it IS said two of the disciples of Jesus were journeying 
when he appeared to them on the day of his resurrection. 
The Authorized Version makes its distance from Jerusalem 
60 furlongs, and although some manuscripts read 160, not 
only 13 the weight of authority in favour of the shorter 
distance, but it is impossible that the disciples, starting in 
the evening, could have walked the longer distance back to 
Jerusalem, and have still found the eleven gathered 
together. The only village of the name now remaining 
near Jerusalem is Emmaus Nicopolis, 20 miles distant, 
and from the 4th to the 14 th century this village was 
believed to be the New Testament Emmaus. A tradition, 
which cannot be traced further back than the 14th century, 
fixes it at Kubeibeh; but except that the distance of 
Kubeibeh from Jerusalem conosponds with that of the 
Village mentioned by Luke, no reason can now be dis- 
covered for the origin of the tradition. A place named 
Emmaus is mentioned by Josephus as distant from 
Jerusalem 60 furlongs ; and he states also that the word 
Emmaus means “ warm bath.” The word is supposed to 
be the Greek form of tho Hebrew word Hammath, which 
has the same meaning. Impressed with these considera- 
tions, Lieutenant Conder, r>,.hr., in the Quarterly/ Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund (October 1876), suggests 
a site for the ancient Emmaus, “ the most satisfactory yet 
proposed.” He points out that Khamasa, the name of a 
ruin about 8 miles from Jerusalem, is probably an Arabic 
corruption of Hammath or Ammaus j and this opinion is 
corroWated by the fact that near the ruin are a spring of 
clear water and a little pool, with the remains of a small 
church. (See Zschokke, Eas neutestamentliche Emmaus, 
1865, and criticism by Menke iu Petermann’s Mitth,, 1866.) 

EMMERICH (the ancient Emhrica), a town of Prussia, 
in the government district of Diisseldorf, is situated on the 
right bank of the Rhine, and on the railway from Cologne 


■which complicates the matter still more. A surer test of the force of the rcspoc 
tive emigrations up to the latest period is the numher of alien-horn inhahitant*. 
at the last census In the Dominion of Canada at the census of 1871 there wei e 
219,451 natwe-bom Irish, 144,999 English aud Welsh, 131,074 Scotch, 64,447 
United States Americans, and 24,103 Germans. In the principal Australian 
colony—Victoria— at the census of the same year there -were 164.287 native 
bom English, 6614 Welsh, 66,210 Scotch, 100,468 Irish, 8996 Germane, and 
neoilv the some number of all othei Euiopoans os of Gerraons. 

vni. — 2^ 
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to Amsterdam, 5 miles N.E. of Cleves. It has a consider- 
able shipping trade, and maunfactories of tobacco, chocolate, 
leather, liqueurs, ink, and perfumery. Its old minster 
church, built in the middle of the 11th century, contains 
some fine specimens of choir stalls. Emmerich was an 
important place at an early period, and seems in the 
middle of the 15th century to have contained 40,000 
inhahitants. In 1794 it was bombarded by the French, 
and in 1806 it took the oath of allegiance to Murat. It 
passed into the possession of Prussia in 1815. The popu- 
lation in 1875 was 8117. 

EMMET, EonBRT {177S-1803), brother of the subject 
of the next article, was born in Dublin in 1778. He was 
a school-fellow of the poet Thomas Moore, and his senior 
by a year at Trinity College, Dublin, Both were members 
of the Historical Society, and the great champions of the 
j)opular side. lu 1798 Emmet was expelled from the uni- 
versity, on the ground of being connected with the association 
of United Irishmen. He shortly afterwards went to the 
Continent, and remained there till 1803, when he returned 
secretly to Dublin, and endeavoured to plan a general Irish 
revolution. On 23d July 1803, deeming that the time had 
come to execute his scheme, he made an attempt to seize 
the arsenal and castle of Dublin ; but the mob which he 
headed scarcely achieved so much as a aeiious riot, for they 
dispersed at the fi.rat military volley. Emmet fled to the 
Wicklow mountains, and perceiving that success was now 
impossible, resolved to escape to the Continent j but, 
contrary to the advice of hia friends, he determined to have 
a last interview with the lady to whom he was attached, 
a daughter of Curran, the celebrated barrister. The 
delay proved fatal to him. He was apprehended, and 
committed for trial on the charge of high treason. He 
defended himself in a speech of remarkable eloquence, but 
was condemned to death, and on September 20, 1803, was 
executed in St Thomas Street, Dublin. Moore, in. one of 
the most pathetic of hia Irish melodies, “ O breathe not 
his name,” commemorates Emmet’s fate; and that of Miss 
Curran, who died in Sicily soon after him, is the subject 
of another, “ She is far from the land where her young 
hero sleeps.” Although it must bo allowed that the con- 
duct of Emmet in his revolutionary attempt was rash and 
mistaken, the high purity and unselfishness of his inten- 
tions have never been questioned, 

A life of Emmet was wiitteii by the Countess of Haussonville, 
and was translated into English by John P. Leonard. See also 
Life of Cibrran, London, 1819; Curmn and, his CoiUesnpomries, 
by C. Phillips, 1818 ; Life of Rolert Evimet^ by E Madden, 1847; 
and Robert Rhninct, Cause of his Rebellion, London, 1871. 

EMMET, Thomas Addis (1764-1827), a lawyer and 
politician, was born in Cork the 24tb April 1764, He was 
the second son of Dr Robert Emmet, who latterly was stnte- 
physician in Dublin. After attending the school of Mr 
Kerr in Cork, Thomas in 1778 entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, In 1783 he went to study medicine at the 
university of Edinburgh, where he continued four years. 
He then visited the cMef medical schools of the Continent, 
and after travelling through Germany, France, and Italy, 
returned in 1788 to Ireland. Owing, he himself says, to 
the advice of Sir James Mackintosh, he now resolved to 
forsake medicine for law ; and with the view of prejiaring 
himself for the Irish bar, he studied two years at the 
Temple, London. He was admitted a member of the 
Dublin bar in 1790. In the earlier years of his practice he 
was often engaged as counsel for those of the United 
Irishmen who were'accused of political offences ; but after 
he became more closely connected with the association, it 
was deemed prudent that, while privately acting as their 
legal adviser in all matters, he should no longer be engaged 
in the public defence of any of their number. In 1797 he 
became one of the directory of the association, and on the 
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arrest of 'O’Connor about the middle of the same year, ^ he 
succeeded him as chief leader. On the 12th March 1798 
he and other leaders were arrested, and after being 
examined at the castle were committed to Newgate, He 
was examined before a secret committee of the House of 
Lords, and afterwards before a .secret committee of the 
House of Commons ; and on the 9th April 1799 he was 
conveyed as a prisoner to Fort-George, Scotland, where he 
remained till June 1802. He then received his liberty, but 
only on condition that ho spent the remainder of his life 
on a foreign soil, his return to British territory being 
forbidden by severe penalties. After being conveyed to 
Ouxhaveii, he proceeded to Hamburg, and finally to 
Brussels, wheie he passed the winter. In the beginning of 
1803 he went to France, and had an interview with 
Napoleon ; but having little faith in Napoleon’s designs of 
mvading England, he in the end of the year embarked for 
America, &re he rose to considerable eminence at llio 
New York bar, and in 1812 held for a short time tlio 
ofifice of attorney-general of the State of New York. He 
died suddenly, 14th November 1827, while conducting a 
case m the United States circuit court. 

See Riogmphj, by 0. S. Haynes, London, 1329 ; and memoir iii 
Madden's Lives of United Irishmen, 2d vol 2d ser., London, ISIS. 

EMMIUS, Ubbo (1547-1626), a celebratcd_ Dutch 
historian and geographer, was born at Grolha in East 
Friesland. He was chosen rector of the college of Nordeii 
in 1579, but was ejected in 1587 for refusing to suhseube 
the confession of Augsburg. He was subsequently rector 
of the colleges of Leer and Groningen, and when in 1G14 
the college in the latter city obtained a university charter, 
he was chosen as its principal and its professor of history 
and Greek, and by his wise guidance and his learning 
raised it speedily to a position of great eminence, lie had 
correspondence with the principal learned men of hi.s time, 
who all held him in high esteem. He died 9th December 
1626. 

His pimeipal works oxa—Opiis Chronologicuin, Groniii , 1039, 
fol ; Fetus Gicccia illuslrala, Leyd., 1026, 8vo; Rcrnui IVifariu I'ln 
Hxsteyna, Leyd., 1616, fol ; liisiorki Tempo) is HoUn, (Jri'iii.i., 
1732, 4to. 

EMPEDOCLES, one of the most imposing and ciiiginaiic 
figures in early Greek philosophy, was a native <if 
Agrigentum lu Sicily, and lived in the 5th century, probably 
from 490 to 430 B.a The details of his life arc full of 
fable and contradictions. The most jirobablc ncciuuit.s 
represent him as belonging to an honourable family in the 
palmy days of his city, as a champion of free iihstiUniDiip, 
like his father Meton, detecting the aims of iupipb rl 
tyrants, and crushing the opponents of popular riglit.-^, lad 
as finally forced, through the change of parlies that occiu i ud 
during Ms visit to Olympia, to forego his native city, :nid 
to return to Peloponnesus to die. Of his poem on nature 
(cjtwris) there are left about 400 lines in unequal fragiiui.ls 
out of the original 5000; of the hymns of purification 
{KaOapiioi) less than 100 verses remain ; of the other woik.'i, 
improbably assigned to him, nothing is knowm. lli.s grand 
but obscure hexameters, after the oxamijle of Parmenitlc 
delighted Lucretius. Aristotle, it is said, called liuu the 
father of rhetoric. But it w'as as at once slatesiiinn, pn 'plict, 
physicist, physician, and reformer that ho mo.'-t iuiprc-.-a'd 
the popular imagination. To his eontcmpuraric.?, as io 
himself, he seemed more than a more man, The Sicilians 
honoured his august aspect as he moved amonget thorn with 
puqfle robes and golden girdle, with long hair bound by a 
Delpbic garland, and brazen sandals on his feet, and with 
a retinue of slaves behind him. Stories were told of the 
ingenuity and generosity by^ which lio had made the 
marshes round Selinus salubrious, of the grotesque device 
by which he laid the winds th,i,t ruined tho haiTCbts of 
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Agrigentum, and of the almost miraculous restoration to 
life of a woman who had long lain in a death-like trance. 
Legends stranger still told of his disappearance from among 
men. Empedocles, according to one story, was one mid- 
night, after a feast held in his honour, called away in a blaze 
of glory to the gods ; according to another, he had only 
thrown himself into the crater of Etna, in the hope that 
men, finding no traces of his end, would suppose him 
translated to heaven. But his hopes were cheated by the 
volcano, which cast forth his brazen sandals, and betrayed 
his secret. 

As his history is uncertain, so his doctrines are hard to 
put together. He does not belong to any one definite 
school. While, on one hand, he combines much that had 
been suggested by Parmenides, Pythagoras, and the Ionic 
school, he has germs of truth that Plato and Aristotle 
afterwards developed. There are, according to Empedocles, 
four ultimate kinds of things, four primal divinities, of 
which are made all structures in the world — ^fire, air, water, 
earth. These four elements are eternally brought into 
union, and eternally parted from each other, by two divine 
beings or powers, love and hatred — an attractive and a 
repulsive force which the ordinary eye can see working 
amongst men, but which really pervade the whole world. 
According to the different proportions in which these four 
indestructible and unchangeable matters are combined with 
each other is the difference of the organic structure pro- 
duced; «.y., flesh and blood are made of equal parts of all 
four olomonts, whereas bones are one-half fire, one-fourth 
earth, aud one-fourth water. It is in the aggregation and 
segregation of elements thus arising that Empedocles, hke 
the atomists, finds the real process which corresponds to 
what is popularly termed growth, increase, or decrease. 
Nothing new comes or can come into being; the only 
change that can occur is a change in the juxtaposition of 
element with element. 

Empedocles apparently regarded love and discord as 
alternately holding the emphe over things, — neither, how- 
ever, being ever quite absent. As the best aud original 
state, he seems to have conceived a period when love was 
predominant, and all the elements formed one great sphere 
or globe. Since that period discord had gained more 
sway; and the actual world was full of contrasts and 
oppositions, due to the combined action of both principles. 
His theory attempted to explain the separation of elements, 
the formation of earth and sea, of sun and moon, of atmo- 
sphere. But the most interesting and most matured part 
of his views dealt with the first origin of plants and 
animals, and with the physiology of man. As the elements 
(his deities) entered into combinations, there appeared 
quaint results — ^heads without necks, arms without 
shoulders. Then as these fragmentary structures met, 
there wore seen horned heads on human bodies, bodies of 
oxen with men’s heads, and figures of double sex. But 
most of these products of natural forces disappeared as 
suddenly as they arose ; only in those rare cases where the 
several parts were found adapted to each other, aud casual 
member fitted into casual member, did the complex struc- 
tures thus formed last. Thus from spontaneous j^gregar 
tions of casual aggregates, which suited each other as if 
this had been intended, did the organic universe originally 
spring. Soou various influences reduced the creatures of 
double sex to a male and a female, and the world was 
replenished with organic life. 

As man, animal, and plant are composed of the same 
elements in different proportions, there is an identify of 
nature in them all. They all have sense and understand- 
ing ; in man, however, and especially in the blood at his 
heart, mind has its peculiar seat. But mind is alw^ 
dependent upon the body, and varies with its changing 
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constitution. Hence the precepts of morality are with 
Empedocles largely dietetic, 

Knowledge is explained by the principle that the several 
elements in the things outside us are perceived by the 
corresponding elements in. ourselves. \Ye know only in 
so far as we have a cognate nature within us to the object 
of knowledge. Like is known by like. The whole body 
is full of pores, and hence respiration takes place over the 
whole frame. But in the organs of sense these imres are 
specially adapted to receive the effluxes which are con- 
tinually rising from bodies around us ; and in this way 
perception is somewhat obscurely explained. 

It is not easy to harmonize these quasi-scientific theories 
with the theory of transmigration of souls which 
Empedocles seems to expound. Probably the doctrine that 
the divinity (laifuov) passes from element to element, 
nowhere finding a home, is a mystical way of teaching the 
continued identity of the principles which are at the bottom 
of every phase of development from inorganic nature to 
man. At the top of the scale are the prophet and the 
physician, those who havo best learned the secret of life; 
they are next to the divine. One law, an identity of 
elements, pervades all nature ; existence is one froin end to 
end; the plant and the animal are links in a chain where 
man is a link too ; and even the distinction between male 
and female is transcended. The beasts are kindred with 
man ; he who eats their flesh is not much better than a 
cannibal. 

Looking at the opposition between these and the 
ordinary opinions, we are not surprised that Empedocles 
notes the limitation and narrowness of human perceptions. 
We see, ho says, but a part, and fancy that we have 
grasped the whole. Bub the senses cannot lead to truth ; 
thought and reflection must look at the thing on every 
side. It is the business of a philosopher, while he lays 
baro the fundamental difference of elements, to display the 
identity that subsists between what seem unconnected 
parts of the universe. 

See Mullach, FrcKjmenkt PhihsoFIuirmv Qmconon, vol. i.; 
Zeller, Phil, der Oncchen, Bd. i. (TT. W.) 

EMPEROB {impemtor, avroKparuip, Kak&r), a title 
formerly borne by the sovereigns of the Roman empire 
(see Empire), and since their time by a variety of other 
potentates. The term invperator seems to have originally 
belonged to every Roman magistrate who received from 
the eomitia curiata the imperimn (i.e., the power of the 
sword and authority to command in, war). It was, therefore, 
in strictness not a title but a descriptive epithet. Towards 
the end of the Roman republic, however, it had become 
rather a special title of honour bestowed by the acclamar 
tions of a victorious army on their general, or by a vote of 
the senate as a reward for distinguished services (see Tac., 
Ann., iii. 7i ; Cic., Philipp., xiv. 4), and in this sense it 
continued to bo used during the earb'er period of the 
empire. Julius Ceesar, however, assumed it (under a vote 
of the senate) in a c^erent sense, viz., as a permanent 
title, or rather as a part of his name {premomeoi), denoting 
the absolute mibtary power which had come into his 
hands ; aud it was given, by the senate, in like manner 
and with a like significance, to Augustus (see Dion 
Cassius, lii. 41, liii. 17.) Tiberius and Claudius refused 
it ; but under their successors it soon became established 
as the regular official title of the monarch of the Roman 
world, ultimatdy supersediiig the name of prineeps. ‘When 
Creek became the sole language of the Eastern Roman 
empire, imperator was rendered sometimes by 
and sometimes by avrojcpdT<ap, the former word being^ the 
usual designation of a soverei^ the latter specially 
denoting that despotic power which the wipervior held, 
and being in fact the ofiScial translation of impivaioT* 
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JustiiuOiU uses awTOKpaTojp as his formal title, and ' 

as the popular term. On the revival of the Roman empire 
in the West by Charles the Great in 800 A.i)., the title (at 
first in the form iniperatoT, or %mpeTatoT Augusttis, after- 
wards Rom.ann7'u7n imperatcn' Augustus) was taken by him 
and by his Frankish, Italian, and German successors, 
heads of the Holy Roman Empire, down till the abdication 
of the emperor Francis II. in 1806. The doctrine had, 
however, grown up in the earlier Middle Ages (about 
the time of the emperor Henry II., 1002-1034) that 
although the emperor was chosen lu Germany (at first 
by the nation, afterwards by a small body of electors), and 
entitled from the moment of hia election to be crowned in 
Rome by the pope, he could not use the title of emperor 
until that coronation had actually taken place. The 
German sovereign, therefore, though he exercised, as soon 
as chosen, full imperial powers both in Germany and Italy, 
called himself merely “ King of the Romans ” (Jtomanorum 
rejB semj^er Angushts) until he had received the sacred 
crown in the sacred city. In 1508 Maximilian I., being 
refused a passage to Rome by the Venetians, obtained 
from Pope Julius II. a bull permitting him to style him- 
self emperor elect (m 2 ^eratoi' electus, erwahlter Kaiser). 
This title was taken by Ferdinand I (1558) and all suc- 
ceeding emperors, immediately upon their coronation in 
Germany j and it was until 1806 their strict legal designa- 
tion, and was always employed by them in proclamafaons 
and other official documents. The term “elect” was, 
however, omitted even in formal documents when the 
sovereign was addressed, or was spoken of in the third 
person. 

According to mediseval theory, there was and could be 
only one emperor in the world, the direct vicegerent of 
God, who represented the unity of mankind and of the 
Christian people on its temporal side as the pope did on 
its spiritual Hence during those ages the Western 
monarch and Western writers did not admit in principle, 
though they sometimes recognized in fact, the title of 
tho emperor who reigned at Constantinople; and the 
Easterns in like manner denied the existence of an 
emperor in the West, and maintained that the heads of 
the Holy Roman Empire were merely German intruders. 
In spite, however, of the universal acceptance of the 
theory above mentioned, the title of emperor was one 
which other princes seem to have hankered after. In 
1053 Ferdinand the Great of Castile, in the pride of his 
victories over the Moors, assumed the style of Hupardae 
imperator, but wa.s forced by the remonstrances of the 
emperor Henry HI. to abandon it. In tbe 12th century 
it was again assumed by Alphonso VTI. of Castile, but not 
by any of his successors. In England the Anglo-Saxon 
kings frequently used the term hasileus, and sometimes 
also imperator, partly from a desire to imitate the pomp of 
the Byzantine court, partly in order to claim a sove- 
reignty over the minor kingdoms and races of the British 
isles corresponding to that which the emperor was held to 
have over Europe generally (see Freeman, Norman Con- 
quest, vol. i., Appendix, who however attaches too much 
imjporfcance to this English use). 

In comparatively modern times, the title of emperor has 
been taken by the monarchs of Russia (Vassili, about 1520, 
his predecessors at Moscow having been called Great Dukes 
of Muscovy, and the title of Czar or Tsar being apparently 
a Slavonic word for prince, not related to Caesar), France 
(liTapoleon Bonaparte in 1804, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
in 1853), Austria (1805), Brazil (1822), Germany (Decem- 
ber 31, 18T0), Great Britain and Ireland in respect of the 
Indian dominions of the crown (1876). Usurpers who 
have reigned in Hayti, a certain Augustin Iturbide who 
(in 1822) became ruler of Mexico after the revolt against 
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Spain, and the archduke ilaximiliau of Austria during his 
short tenure of power in Mexico, also called themselves 
emperors ; and modern usage applies the term to various 
semi-civilized potentates, such as the sovereigns of China 
and Morocco. It can, therefoie, hardly be said that the 
name has at present any definite descriptive force, such as 
It had in the Middle Ages, although its associations are 
chiefly with arbitrary military power, and it is vaguely 
supposed to imply a sort of precedence over kings. In the 
cases of Germany, Austria, and Britain in respect of India, 
it may perhaps be taken to denote that general over-lord- 
ship which their sovereigns exercise over minor princes and 
over their various territories, and which is distinct from 
their position as sovereigns of one or more particular Idiig- 
dom or kingdoms, the German emperor being also king of 
Prussia, as the emperor of Austria is king of Hungary, and 
the empress of India queen of Great Britain and Ireland. 

See Selden, Titles of Honour; Bryce, Holy Homan Empire ; Sir 
E Oolebrooke, “ On Imperial and other Titles,” in the Journal of 
tJie Eoyal Asiatio Society, 1877. (J. BE.) 

EMPHYSEMA ( from l/K^vo-dw, to inflate), in medicine, 
means an abnormal presence of air in certain parts of the 
body. In its restricted sense, however, it is generally 
employed to designate a peculiar affection of tho lungs, of 
which there are two forms. In one of these there is over- 
distension of the air-cells of these organs (seej Anatomy), 
and in pai*ts destruction of their walls, giving rise to the 
formation of large sacs, from tbe rupture and running 
together of a number of contiguous air-vesicles. This is 
termed vesicular emipliystma^ In the other form the air is 
infiltrated into the connective tissue beneath tho pleura and 
between the pulmonary air-cells, constituting what is known 
as interlobular em2>hysema. 

The former variety is by far the more common, and 
appears to be capable of being produced by various causes, 
the chief of which are the following : — 

1. 'Where a portion of the lung ha.H become wasted, or its 
vesicular structure permanently obliterated by di-seasc, 
without corresponding foiling in of tho cbost wall, tho 
neighbouring air vesicles or some of thorn undergo dilata- 
tion to fill the vacuum. 

2. In some cases of bronchitis, where numbers of the 
smaUer bronchial tubes become obstructed, tho air in tho 
pulmonary vesicles remains imprisoned, tho force of expira- 
tion being insufficient to expel it ; while, on tho other hand, 
the stronger force of inspiration being adequate to ovevcomo 
the resistance, the air-cells tend to become more and niuro 
distended, and permanent alterations in their structure, in- 
cluding emphysema, are the result. 

3. Emphysema also arises from exertion involving vio- 
lent expiratory efforts, during which the glottis is con- 
stricted, as in paroxysms of coughing, in straining, and 
in lifting heavy weights. Hooping cough is well known 
as the exciting cause of emphysema in many person.'!. 

In whatever manner produced, this disea.se gives rise to 
important morbid changes in the affected portions of tho 
lungs, especially the loss of the natural elasticity of the aii'- 
ceUs, and likewise the destruction of many of tho pulmonary 
capillary blood-vessels, and the diminution of aerating 
surface for the blood. As a consequence of those, other 
changes are apt to arise affecting related organs, more 
particularly the heart and the venous system genorally, 
one of the most frequent results of which i.s tho ocounoiico 
of dropsy. The chief symptom in this complaint is short- 
ness of breathing, more or less constant but greatly 
ag^vated by exertion, and by attacks of bronchitis, to 
which persons suffering from emphysema appear to ’no 
specially liable. The respiration is of similar character to 
that already described in the case of asthma, Tu severe 
forms of the disease the patient comes to acquire a peculitir 
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puffy or bloated appearance, and tbe configuration of tlie 
chest is altered, assuming the character known as the 
harrel-slvaped or emphystmatons thorax. 

The main element in the treatment of emphysema con- 
siats in attention to the general condition of the health, and 
m the avoidance of all causes likely to aggravate tlie 
disease or induce its complications. The same general plan 
of treatment as that recommended in asthma and bronchitis 
13 applicable in emphysema. During attacks of urgent 
breathlessness antispasmodic remedies should be had 
recourse to, while the employment of dry cupping over the 
lungs, and even of moderate wet cupping over the 
precorduun, will often afford marked and speedy relief. 

Interlobular emphysema, arising from the rupture of air- 
cells in the immediate neighbourhood of the pleura, may 
occur as a complication of the vesicular form, or separately 
as the result of some sudden expulsive effort, such as a fit 
of coughing, or, as has frequently happened, in parturition 
Occasionally the air infiltrates the cellular tissue of the 
mediastinum, and thence comes to distend the integument 
of the whole surface of the body. "When occurring sud- 
denly and extensively, this has been known to produce 
death by asphyxia, 

EMPIEE, a term used to denote either the territories 
governed by a person bearing the title of emperor (see 
Empeeoe), or, more generally, any extensive dominion. 
The historians of a former age were accustomed to enume- 
rate a succession of great empires, and especially tlie 
Babylonian and Assyrian, the Medo-Pev’sian, and the 
Macedonian, which had embraced the greater part of the 
civilized world before tlie rise of Iloman power, but Ibat 
system lias now been abandoned. In its strict sense, “ the 
Empire ” meant during the ^Middle Ages, and indeed almost 
till the present century, the Eomano-Germauic or so-called 
Holy llumau Empire, of which this is therefore the proper 
place to give a short account. The old Roman empire, 
founded by Julius 0<Bsac and Augustus, was finally 
divided m 395 a.d. between Arcadius and Honorius, the 
two sous of Theodosius the Great, — that is to say, one 
part of it, the Western, was ruled from Rome or Ravenua 
l)y one sovereign, and the other or Eastern half from 
Constantinople by another, — although the whole was still 
held to constitute, in theory, a single Roman state which 
had been divided merely for administrative purposes In 
47G the Western throne was overturned by Odoacev, 
the leader of an army of barbarian mercenaries in the 
imperial service j and the provinces which had obeyed it, 
so far as they were not then already occupied by invading 
German tribes, reverted to the emperor reigning at Con- 
stantinople, who thereby became again sole titular monarch 
of the Roman world. Justinian reconquered Italy iu the 
following century, and his successors retained Rome, 
though Constantinople was their capital, for two cen- 
turies. This state of things lasted till 800, when Charles 
king of the Franks (Charlemagne) was crowned Iloman 
enqieror in Rome by Pope Leo III. All the Western 
provinces, except a part of Italy, had long since ceased 
to obey the emperor, and that part of Italy had rebelled 
about seventy years before. The object of the eleva- 
tion of the Frankish king was to make Rome again 
the capital of an undivided Romau empire, rather than to 
effect a severance by creating a separate Western empire , 
but as the Eastern empire continued to subsist, the effect 
of the step really was to establish two mutually hostile 
lines of emperors, each claiming to be the one rightful 
successor of Augustus and Ooustautine, but neither able to 
dispossess ite rival The imperial title, which had fallen 
very low under the successors of Charles, was again revived 
in the West by Otto the Great, king of the East Franks, 
in 962 ; and from his time on there was an unbroken sue- 
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cession of German kings who took the name and enjoyed 
the titular rank and rights of Roman emperors, being 
acknowledged in the Western countries and by the Latin 
Church as the heads of the whole Christian community. 
Their power was, however, practically confined to Germany 
and Northern Italy, and after the death of Frederick II. 
(1250), it became comparatively weak even in those 
countries. In 1453 Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks, and the Eastern Roman empire came to an end. 
The Western, however, though now so feeble that it could 
only be kept on foot by choosing as emperor some prince 
powerful by his hereditary dominions, lasted on till tlie 
year 1806, when Francis II. of Hapsburg, archduke of 
Austria and king of Hungary and Bohemia, resigned his 
imperial title, and withdreiv to the government of his 
hereditary kingdoms and principalities under the name 
(assumed the year before) of emperor of Austria, IVitli 
him the Holy Roman Empire ended. 

The territorial extent of the Romano-Germanic eini>ii'6 
varied greatly at different periods of its history. In the 
time of Charles the Great it included the northern half of 
Italy (except the district about yeiiice), Gaul, Western and 
Southern Germany, and Spain between the Pyrenees and 
the Ebro. Under Otto the Great and Iiis first successors 
it extended over the whole of Germany (including Holland 
and Belgium), as it thou stood (modern Germany stretches 
further towards the north-east), and the south-east part 
of modern France, being wbat was then called the kingdom 
of Burgundy, and had claims of superiority, more or less 
definite iu different cases, over the adjacent kingdoms of 
Hungary, Poland, and Denmark. Its further pretensions 
over the greater kingdoms of France, England, Spain, and 
Naples can hardly be said to have been admitted, tbougli 
iu a speculative sense the Holy Empire was held to 
include these states and indeed the whole Christian world. 
At the era of the Reformation all claims over districts out- 
side Germany had become obsolete, nor were they ever 
revived. From the 1 5 tb century onwards it was practically 
conterminous with modem Germany, except that it did 
not include East Prussia. 

The government of the Holy Roman Empire was never 
an absolute monarchy in the sense in which that of the 
old pagan empire had been, or that of the Eastern empire 
at Constantinople was while it lasted. Down till the 
end of the Hohenstaufen time (1254) it was a strong 
feudal monarchy, in which, as in the other feudal kingdoms 
of Europe, the sovereign enjoyed powers which were con- 
siderable but by no means unlimited, as he was obliged to 
respect the rights of his vassals, and could obtain supplies 
and pass laws only with the consent of the Diet, or supreme 
national assembly. From the time of Ptudolf of Hapsburg 
(who came to the throne in 1272), its strength, which had 
been broken in a long straggle against the pope and the 
Italian repnblies, was much less ; its revenues had shrunk, 
and the greater nobles had become practically independent 
princes, sovereign in their own territories, and sometimes 
stronger than the emperor. The struggles which attended 
and followed the Reformation still further weakened the 
authority of the crown, to which, as Roman Catholic, the 
Protestant princes and cities became almost of necessity 
hostile y and after the Thirty Years’ War, when the Peace 
of Westphalia (1648) had finally settled the constitu- 
tion of the empire, it was really no longer an empire at all, 
hut a federation of very numerous principalities, some 
large, many very small, united under the presidency of a 
head who bore the title of emperor, hut enjoyed scarcely 
any actual power, and represented in a Diet which was 
now not so much a national parliament as a standing cou- 
, gress of envoys and officials. 

1 The imperial crown was always in theory elective, but 
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in tbe earlier Middle Ages it was elective in mucli the 
same sense as tlie crowns of other feudal kingdoms, that 
is to say, the consent of the nobles and people, latterly of the 
chief nobles only, was required to the elevation of a sove- 
reign, while practically it was hereditary, that is to say, the 
son or other near relative of the last sovereign was usually 
chosen to sncceed him. Partly, however, owing to the 
estmcLion of several families in succession which had held 
it, partly to the influence of the pope and the idea that 
the imperial ofSco was of a more sacred nature than the 
regal, the elective gradually came to prevail over the 
hereditary principle j and from the 13th century onwartLs, 
the Eomauo-Germanio throne was in the gift of a small 
electoral college consisting first of seven, then of ^ eight, and 
ultimately of nine princes (see rfolduger, Vitnanus illus- 
iratiis; Moser, Romisdie Kayser; Bryce, Holy Romani 
Empire), ifevorthelcss, from the election of Frederick III. 
in ll-tO down to 1806, all the emperors except two — 
Charles VII. (1742) and Francis I. (1745)— belonged to 
the house of Hapshurg. 

The present German empire, which came into existence 
when the king of Prussia accepted the title of emperor 
(December 31, 1870), is not legally a continuation of the 
Eomano-Germanic empire, though practically it occupies a 
somewhat similar European position. Technically sjieak- 
iug, it is a new creation, which has not succeeded to the 
rights of Rome any more than the Russian empire has to 
those of the Eastern or Byzantine empire, which the czars 
have sometimes claimed to represent. (j. bb.) 

EhlPOLI, a town of Italy, in the province of Florence 
and district of San Mmiato, is situated in a fertile plain on 
the river Arno, 6 miles from Florence, with which it is 
connected by railway. Its principal industries are the 
manufacture of cotton cloth, tanning, stiw-plaiting, and the 
manufacture of macaroni. It has a collegiate church, founded 
in 1003, and coutaiuing some fine statuary and paintings 
by Giotto and others, The population in 1871 was 5949. 

EMPYEMA (from eV, within, and ttvov, pus), a term in 
medicine applied to an accumulation of purulent fluid 
within the cavity of the pleura (see Pleurisy). 

EilS, a watering place of Prussia, in the district of 
Wiesbaden, province of Hesse-Nassau, is situated on the 
Lahu, 7 miles S.E. of Ooblentz, in a beautiful valley 
surrounded by wooded mouutains and vine-clad hUla 
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it po.sscs.ses alkaline hot springs, which are used both for 
drinking and for bathing, and are considered of great effi- 
cacy as a remedy for chronic nervous diseases and affections 
of the liver and respiratoiy organs. About 15,000 persons 
frequent them annually. In Eras, on July 33 th, 1870, 
took jilace the famous interview between King Wilham of 


Prussia and the French ambassador Benedet^, which 
resulted in the French and German war of 1870-71. The 
population of Ems in 1875 was 6104. 

ENAMEL. An enamel may be best defined as a 
vitreous glaze fused to a metallic surface. There is indeed 
no difiference between an enamel and a glaze, save in the 
character of the surface to which it is applied. Both are 
vitrified substances, either with or without colour, _ and 
exhibiting every degree of translucency, — some varieties 
bem" perfectly transparent, while others are completely 
opaepe. Chemically they consist of easily-fnsible salts, 
such as the siheates and borates of sodium, potassium, and 
lead, to which various metallic oxides are added when it 
is desired to impart colour to the enamel. These^ varieties 
of glass are pulverized, and the powder is used either in a 
dry or, more commonly, in a moistened state. The jiowder 
or paste, having been spread over the surface to be in- 
crusted, is eKpo.sed to a moderate temperature in a muffle 
heated in the enamel-furnace, when the vitreous substance 
' soon becomes sufficiently fluid to spread itself over the 
metallic surface, to which it closely adheres. If the glass 
is merely cemented to the metal, without any tmee of 
fusion, the process is not true enamBlling. Although it is 
extremely convenient to restrict the term “enamel,” as in 
the definition at the head of this article, to those glas.sy 
materials which are ajiplied to the surface of metals, it 
should be remarked that some writers extend it to glazes 
which are employed on pottery and on other non-metallic 
materials ; while popularly the term has a yet wider use, 
being applied in fact to almost any brilliant surface, 
whether produced by varnishing, by lacquering, or by other 
processes not involving fusion ; hence we hear of eiinmcllcd 
leather, enamelled paper, enamelled slate, &c. Soiiiotiiiics 
a coating of true enamel or of glaze is employed, solely for 
n tili ty, as in the case of vessels of enamelled iron or of 
glazed earthenware j hut more commonly enamels are 
! applied with a view to decorative effect, the decorahon 
thus produced being extremely permanent, since the fused 
material is but little affected by atmospheric influciicc.s. 

I llVhen enamelling is thus artistically employed, it is usual 
I to speak of the finished works of art thoniseh’c.s ns 
“ enamels ; ” and, as such usage has no practical incon- 
venience, it will be followed in this article. 

According to some authorities, the oldest reference to 
enamelling is to be found in the hook of Ejwkipl (i. 4, 

; 27 ; viii 2). The original word chashnial, wns 

translated by the LXX. rjXtKrpov, and aii[)cars iu^ Iho 
I authorized version as anther. Gencsins, however, bulieves 
that the Hebrew word signified polished metal rather than 
' amber. Pliny tells us that the word decirum was applied to 
two distinct substances, namely, to amber and to an alloy 
I of I gold and 1- silver. It has been held, hoiNCver, by 
Labarte, a great authority on the history of enamolliug, 
that there are passages in Homer and in Husiod in which 
the word eledron will not hear either of Pliny’s meanings, 
but must be taken to signify enamelled gold. Labarte 
has found a formidable opponent to this iiilerpreLatioii in 
the Count Ferdinand De Lasteyrie {EMedrim ties cmcims 
ch V6nia.il Paris, 1867). 

To w’hatever period the origin of enamelling mnj' bo 
assigned, it is certain that glazes having the coiupo.‘'itiun of 
good enamels were manufactured at a very early date. 
Excellent glazes are still preserved on some of Iho bricks 
which have been found among the ruins of Babylonia and 
Assyria, and have been referred to the 8th or 7th ccutuiy 
B.c. Nor should we forget the glazed sliiipcr-shapod 
coflffiis which occur in great numbers at Warka, i»r(ibahly 
the ancient Ur of the Chaldees, and are referred to the 
Sassanian period. The glazes on the Babylonian bricks 
were examined by Dr Percy, who found that the btuso was 
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a soda-glass, or silicate of sodium, rendered opaque in some 
specimens hy tlie presence of stannic oxide, or coloured 
blue in others by means of silicate of copper associated 
with the sodic silicate, or exhibiting in other specimens 
a fine yellow colour, due to the presence of antimony and 
lead, probably in the form of “ Naples yellow.” Glazes, 
of a similar character to some of these, were also manu- 
factured by the Egyptians as early as the sixth dynasty. 
Sepulchral figures, and a variety of other objects famihar 
to students of Egyptian art, were produced in a substance 
which has been miscalled “ porcelain,” and which is, in 
fact, a frit coated with variously-coloured glazes, of which 
the most common is of a fine celestial blue colour. This 
colour is due to the presence of a double silicate of coiiper 
and sodium. Beautiful as these glazes unquestionably are, 
they are not true enamels, since they are not applied to 
metallic surfaces. It is true that the ancient Egyptians 
were able to produce an effect not unlike that of enamel- 
ling by inlaying bronze and gold with coloured pastes. 
But Dr Birch says of the Egyptians that “their real 
enamelling does not appear to be older than the time of the 
Ptolemaic and Roman dominion in Egypt.” 

There can be little doubt that the Greeks and Etruscans 
were acquainted with the art of enamelling. They seem, 
however, to have practised it to only a very limited extent, 
and it may he fairly doubted whether they had attained to 
such a mastery of its details as some writers have assumed. 
Thug M. Lenormaut, writing in 1863, says — 

“Lea collections do TEuropo possedent maintenant cles pieces 
incoiiteatables qui ddmoutieut pour les Egyptians, Ics Phemciens, 
lea Grecs, ct lea Etruaquoa, la connawsanee dea secrets les i)lu8 
diffioilos do remaillerie, auiai quo la piatjc^ua de toutes les formes 
ot da loiitos les applications dout ce proeddo pent &tie suseepUblo.” 

Whatever knowledge of enamelling the Greeks may at 
onetime have possessed, they<ap|)ear to have lost itbeforethe 
3d century of oitr era. This is inferred from a famous 
passage in Pliilostratiis, which was probably written about 
240 A.D. Philostratus was a Greek sophist who went from 
Athens to the court of Jaha, the wife of Septimius Severus. 
The passage is found in the leones (lib. i. cap. 28]>, and 
since attention was first called to it by Buonarroti, it has 
been quoted by all writers on enamelling j it is, in fact, 
the earliest distinct reference to the art. “ It is said that 
the barbarians who inhabit the ocean pour these colours,” 
alluding to the coloured decorations of some horse-trap- 
pings, “ on to heated bronze, and that they adhere, become 
as hard as stone, and preserve the designs.” ^ On this 
passage the learned commentator Olearius remarks, 

“ Coltas intelligit per barbaros in Ocoano.” It is a vexed 
question, however, whether the reference appbes to the 
Celts of Britain or to those of Gaul. Eroncli writers j 
naturally apply the allusion to the maritime Gauls j but 
Mr Franks and some other writers have pointed out that 
the expression used by Philostratus, li/’£2K€av<p, would refer 
more appropriately to au insular people, like the Britons. 
Large numbers of enamelled objects have indeed been 
found in various parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Among these ornamental objects arc shields, fibulae, rings, 
and even bits and other horse-furniture, such as are probably 
referred to in the passage from the /cones. The ornamenta- 
tion is mostly in that style which has been designated by 
Mr Franks as late Celtic, Excellent examples are 
famished by the enamels wloich were found in the Tictoria 
Cave near Settle in Torkshire, and have been described by 
Professor Boyd Dawkins ; these are referred to about the 
5th century. (See article Cate, vol. v, p. 270.) It is 
not improbable that the art of enamelling, after it ceased 
to be cultivated in Britain, may have lingered in Ireland, 


1 Tavra tpaci rk vpt&fiaru >rohs 4 p ’CiKeeaf^ papfiipovs iyxtiP 
X«X/cf hiaitiotp, rk Sl truvlffraaBai Ka\ Xi9ov(T$ai, ««< aaiety & eypdtbi). 
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which is known to have been a great centre of aris and 
sciences during the 6 th and 7 th centuries. 

idthough such specimens as those just referred to seem 
to show that enamelling was practised at a very early 
period in Western Europe, it is nevertheless in the Eastern 
empire that we find tie earliest historic evidence of the art 
having flourished as an important industry. Byzantium* 
was indeed for centuries the great seat of this industry, 
which probably dated from at least the time of Justiuian. 
The word smaltim is found for the first time in a life of 
Leo. IV. written in the 9th century. Theophilus, the 
artist-monk, has left a minute description of the manner in 
which the Byzantine enamellers of the 10th century carried 
on their work. Most of the Byzantine enamels wore 
executed on plates of gold, and large numbers have no 
doubt been destroyed on account of the intrinsic value of 
tbe metal. Such specimens as are extant furnish valuable 
examples of what is known as the cloisonne process. 

In cloisonnd work, the design is presented in coloured 
Annrrtftla which are separated one from another by means of 
ribs of metal bent so as to follow the outline of the sub- 
ject. A plate of gold generally formed the basement of 
the work, and upon this plate the design was traced in 
slender fillets of gold. These threads were easily bent to 
the required form, and were fixed upright upon the plaque, 
so as to form a number of cells for reception of the 
enamel. The powdered glass, moistened into a paste was 
cai'cfuUy introduced into these compartments, and the 
prepared plate was then fired. To retain the fused ejiamel, 
the edges of the plates were slightly turned up, thus 
forming a nm. After careful cooling, the irregular fused 
surface was ground down, and polished, when the design 
apxioared in coloured enamels separated by gold partitions, 
or doisons. In many cases the metal base forms part of 
the field, and the subject is then enamelled in a hollow 
which has been been beaten out, while the gold forms a 
brilliant background. Cloisonne enamelling has been 
employed by the Chinese and Japanese, who, instead of 
restricting it to flat surfaces of the precious metals, have 
applied it to copper vases and other large hollow vessels. 
They also ingeniously attach the metal fillets to the surface 
of pottery, and thus produce cups, vases, and other objects 
in porcelain ornamented with cloisonne work. Many 
Chinese and Japanese enamels are, however, executed by 
other processes, such as tbe champ-lev6 and surface 
methods, to be afterwards described. 

Tho most famous example of Byzantine cloisonne work is 
the Pala d’Ora at St Mark’s, Venice. This magnificent altar- 
piece contains a number of enamelled panels and medal- 
lions, executed for the naost part on gold, though some are 
ou silver. It is believed that tho Pala was brought from 
Constantinople to Venice about the year 1105, and that 
some of the enamels may be referred to this date); but 
probably they aro not all of the same ’period. Among 
other interesting examples of ancient cloisonne enamel- 
ling, reference may be made to the well-known Alfred 
Jewel, which was found at Athelney in Somersetshire in 
1693, and is preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. The face of the jewel is of rock-crystal, beneath 
wliich is a figure-subject in semi-transparent enamels of 
blue, white, green, and brown. Around the edge is the 
legend, aeufred meo heht aBwncAN (Alfred ordered me 
to be made). Possibly this jewel, or at least the enamelled 
part, was brought from the East, and is not an example 
of Saxon onanoeUing, Cloisonne work is also seen in 
the cross which was obtained from the tomb of Queen 
Dagmar who died in 1213, in a valuable pectoral cross 
belonging to Mr A. J. Beresford Hope, and in a small 
portrait of St Paul on gold, in the Museum of Practical 
Geology, London. 
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A rare variety of cloisonne enamelling is known to 
French, antiquaries as enamel “ de plique k jour.” The 
peculiarity of this style consisted in setting transparent 
enamels without any background, so that light could be 
freely transmitted through the glass, the enamels being 
fixed by having their edges fused to the windows in which 
they were framed. Specimens of this work are extremely 
rare. A fine example, in the shape of a small covered 
cup, may be seen in the South Kensington Museum, 
having been purchased for the sum of £400. 

Very similar in effect to the cloisonn6 enamels, but much 
less rare and valuable, are those inlaid works which were 
executed by the champ-levs process. Copper was usually 
employed iu place of the precious metals j and the par- 
titions between one colour and another were formed by 
lidges of the base and not by separate fillets of metal. A 
jdate of copper, about \ inch thick, and having the surface 
polished, formed the ground-work of the enamel. By 
means of a graver, the parts to be enamelled were chased 
out, so as to leave slender ribs standing up as boundary- 
walls to the cavities. Enamel in the state of either powder 
or paste was then introduced into these casements, and the 
work was fired. Finally, the surface was polished, and the 
metallic outlines generally gilt. In some examples, the 
figures are represented m enamel on a metal bac^round; 
while in others the figuies stand out ia engraved metal 
upon an enamelled background ; and in others again the 
entire field is enamelled. 

Champ-levd enamelling was applied to a vast variety of 
purposes, and specimens of the work are to be found in 
almost every museum. The late Celtic or Eomano-Bntish 
enamels, referred to above, belong to this class. One of 
the most interesting champ-levd enamels of early date is 
the elegant bronze vase which was found in 1835 in a 
tumulus at Bartlow, in the parish of Ashdown, Essex. 
The sepulchral mound formed one of a group of four 
conical barrows, which have beon referred by their 
contents to the late Roman period. The vase is a gbbular 
vessel with rectangular handle, ornamented with bands of 
running leaves and flowers executed in blue, groon, and 
led enamels. Faraday showed that the blue colour was 
due to cobalt, and the red to copper, the green also beiug 
probably a copper-colour. This singularly interesting 
specimen suffered from a fire at Easton Hall in 1847, and 
Its remains are now iii the British IMuseum. (See coloured 
figure in Arclmologia^ vol. xxvi.) Another famous 
example of this kind of enamelling is seen in Westminster 
Abbey, in the tomb of William de Valence, earl of 
Pembroke, who died in 1296. It is highly probable that 
the enamels on this monument were executed at Limoges 
in France, a city which during the Middle Ages was the 
chief centre of the enamelling industiy. So numerous 
were the enamels of the early Limoges school that it is 
impossible within the limits of this article to refer to 
special examples. They date back certainly as early as the 
latter part of the 12th century; for a letter which is 
referred to the year 1170 alludes to au enamelled book- 
cover de opere Lemovicino. The champ-levd process was 
extensively applied by the Limoges enamellers to the 
decoration of altar-furniture, especially reliquaries or 
shrines, pyxes for preserving the host, priket candle- 
sticks, ciboria, crosiers, and other ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments. Luring the 14th century Limoges lost its reputa- 
tion; but it revived at a later period in an entirely new 
style of enamelling. The inlaid process, in fact, gave way 
to that of painted enamels, and the graver was displaced 
by the pencil. But before noticing the process of 
superficial enamelling, it is desirable to refer to another 
style, which took its birth in Italy at the beginning of the 
i4th century. 
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In the Italian process, the enamels were always more or 
less translucent, and completely covered the metal ground, 
the design being defined by sculpturing beneath the 
transparent medium. The enamels were of various colours, 
and differences of shade were obtained by the varying 
thickness of the glass in different parts of the design. 
Gold or silver was the metal generally employed. The 
subject was chased in very low relief, and covered with 
powdered enamels. Great care was required during firing, 
to prevent the several colours running together ui a con- 
fused mass. As examples of translucent euamcls, reference 
may be made to the silver horn, known as the “ Bruce 
horn,” the property of the marquis of Aylesbury, and to 
the crosier of William of Wykebam at New College, 
Oxford. 

Soon after the introduction of transparent enamelling in 
Italy, the art became popular in France, and this probably 
led the way to the invention of enamel-painting. The 
artists of Limoges acquired great celebrity in this wmrk. 
The early painted enamels from the Limousin workshops 
were executed in opaque white upon a brown ground, the 
white being overlaid where necessary by transjiaront coloured 
enamels. The lights were picked out in gold, while the 
bnlliant effect of gems was obtained by tbo use ol 2^>alllettes^ 
or coloured foils. Nardon P(5nicaiicl is tho best known 
artist in this style, and an excellent examine of his work, 
dated 1503, is preserved in the HOtel de Oluny in Paris. 

About the beginning of the IGth century a much moie 
finished style of painting was introduced at Limoges ; and 
under the auspices of Francis I. the art attained to a con- 
siderable development. Leonard Limousin, who is known 
to have painted from 1532 to 1574, became the great 
master of this style. While some of the works ^\er 0 
executed iu brilliant colours, most of them woic in 
monodkrome. The background was generally daik, oitlior 
black or deep purple, aud the design was painted cn 
grisaille, relieved in the case of figure-subjects ])y delicate 
carnations. The effect was occasionally heightened by ap- 
propriate touches of gold, and in many of tho coloured 
enamels brilliancy was obtained by tho use of .silver foil, or 
paillon, placed beneath a transparent enamel. I’ortraits 
were frequently painted on copper plaques; and tho art was 
also applied to the decoration of owers, vases, phituaux, 
candlesticks, salt-cellars, and a variety of elegant objouts fur 
domestic as well as ecclesiastical use. Among the artists 
of this school may be mentioned Pierre Ptaymond, .lean 
Pdnicaud, Pierre and Jean Courtois, hlartin Lidier, Jean 
Court dit Vigier, P. Courteys, and tho ina.ster known only 
by his initials 0. N. 

Towards the latter end of the 16th and in the beginning 
of the 17th century it was the fashion for the Limoges 
enamellers to paint in a minute style, whicli is F-con in the 
works of the brothers Laudin and of tho family of 
Nouailhers. The art at length degenerated iiilo a syslcra 
of tawdry colouring, and in the reign of Louis XIV. it full 
into a state of decay, from which an attempt to revive it 
was made by Louis XVI., but without sncces.s. 

Probably the decline of the Limoges school wa-s connected 
with the rise of a new branch of enamelling, which has 
been distinguished as the miniature style. Tliis is the style 
which has continued in vogue uj> to the present day. Its 
invention is ascribed to Jean Toutin, a goldsinith of 
Chflteaudun, but it was greatly improved by Jean I’etitot 
of Geneva, who carried it to a high state of iierfection, and 
painted for Charles I. in England and for Louis XIV. in 
France. These enamels are executed generally on plates of 
copper or of gold, but silver is sometimes employed. In 
consequence of the risk involved in the successive firings, 
the plates were formerly confined to a small size, about 5 
or 6 inches square. Horace Hone, an English enamcller 
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of the last century, was the first who attempted large 
pieces, but he was excelled by Henry Bone, R.A. Bone 
had been a china painter in the Plymouth and Bristol 
works ; and on his removal to London he applied his 
knowledge of vitrified pigments to enamel painting. 
Excelling all his predecessors in the magnitude of his 
plates, he ventured on subjects so large that in 1810 lie 
painted a noble plaque measuring 18 inches by 16 inches. 
This master-piece was a copy of Titian’s famous Bacchus 
and Ariadne, in the National Gallery, and was purchased 
by Mr Bowles of Wanstead for 2200 guineas. Bone’s 
chief works weie a series of portraits of celebrities of the 
Elizabethan period, which were sold by auction on the 
artist’s death in 1834. (See Bone, vol. iv. p. 32.) 
Enamelling was also prosecuted by his son, H. P. Bone, 
who executed a very large Madonna and Child, and 
by his grandsons, W. Bone and C. E. Bone, both of 
whom are recently deceased. The art of enamel painting 
was also carried on by A. Essex, but of late years it has 
not been extensively cultivated in this country. In con- 
nection with remarkable enamels it should be mentioned 
that a painting of the Holy Family, after Parmigiano, was 
executed by 0. Muss on a plaque measuring as much as 
20 inches by 16 inches. This noble work was purchased 
by George IV. for 1500 guineas. 

In order to prepaie a jjkto for the artist, a thin piece of gold or 
of copper 13 carefully annealed, and then coated with a dead white 
enamel. The enamel la imported in cakes fiom Venice, and is 
made fiom a mixture of silica, borax, and stannic oxide. After the 
plate has heon filed, a second coating of enamel is applied, and the 

I dato returned to the ovoii. It is afterwaids coatod foi the third time, 
)Ut now w'lth a more easily fusible glass, ivliich is known in the 
workshop as “ flux.” This is also imported fiom Yemce, in the 
foiin of tubes and beads, and is employed to produce a bnlliant 
lustre on the suiface The giound having been thus prepared is 
carefully ground smooth, and is then ready for the aitist The 
rolouis which he employs consist of vaiious metallic oxides mixed 
with the flux ; but it i.s obvious that the enamcller’s palette must 
be limited, since he is able to employ only such substances as are 
ponnanent at the Icinporature to which the plate will be subjected 
111 the muffle. Blue colours are produced by moans of oxide of 
cobalt ; violet by oxide of manganese ; green by cupric oxide or by 
chromic oxide j red either by cuprous oxide, wliion is difficult to 
w'ork ill the oven, or by the prejiaration of gold knowm as purple of 
Cassius, wdiidi also produces a fine purple ; yellow by oxide of 
silver, oxide of lead, or an alkaline aiitimoniate ; brown by ferric 
oxide ; and black by fonous oxide, or by means of cobalt and 
iiiaiiganeso, wliieli have iiiiunso tinctorial power, and produce dense 
colours. Special lecipca will bo fouud in technical treatises, and 
need not be inserted here 

The powdered coloiira of the cnaineller are mixed with oil of 
hiveuder or spike and spirit oi tuipeutiuc, as a vehicle, and are 
ajiphed to the eiiamel-grouiid by means of a cainel’s-hair pencil 
Alter each layer has beuii spioad ovm the surface, the plate must 
bo filed, and higbly-fiiiislii'd work may have to pass through the 
oven a score of times. Once vitrified, the colours are pennaneut, 
hence the artist has no oiiportuuity of correcting faults, except by 
the tedious process of gruuhug away a portion of the plate. Since 
the tints may bo gi’catly modified by too high a tempciature, the 
greatest care is needed in managing the furnace. Iii return for the 
great labour and nsk involved in enamelling, the artist secures 
pennaneiice for liis wmik, the painting being always as fresh as 
when first executed ; it is indeed a painting iii glass, 

111 the middle of the last century the art of enamelling 
was largely applied to the decoration of snuff-boxes, patch- 
boxes, tea-canisters, candlesticks, needle-cases, labels for 
wine-bottles, and a variety of other small articles. The 
manufacture was established by Mr S. T. Janssen at York 
House, Battersea, near Ijondon, about the year 1750. The 
objects were usually made of copper; and liaving been 
coated with an opaque white enamel, were decorated with 
Watteau subjects and floral and other designs, painted in 
enamel colours. A peculiar rose-tint was a favourite 
colour at Battersea. Advantage was also taken of the 
process of transferring engravings from copper-plates to 
glazed surfaces — a process which was introduced about the 
year 1750 by Sadler and Green of Liverpool, and was 
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largely emi)lo 3 ’'ed for the decoration of pottery and 
porcelain. It is known that a manufacture of small 
enamelled objects, similar to those made at Battersea, but 
usually decorated in coarser style, was earned on by George 
Brett at Bilston in South Staffordshire. Splendid snuff- 
boxes and other ornamental articles in enamelled work 
were also turned out by artists in France and Germany. 

Of late years the art of enamelling has been extensively 
applied to the coating of iron vessels for domestic purposes, 
with the view of keeping a clean surface and preventing 
the rusting of the metal. As far back as 1799, a process 
for this kind of eiiamellmg was introduced by Dr Hickling ; 
and within the last thirty years a large number of patents 
have been granted for similar purposes One of the most 
extensively used processes is that of Charles Henry Paris, 
which was introduced into England m 1850, and is now 
largely worked at Birmingham, The metal articles are 
first cleaned with dilute suljihuric acid, and powdered glaze 
IS then sifted ujion the clean surface. Adhesion of the 
powder is secured by applying to the iron a coating of 
gum-water. The object is then dried in an oven, whence 
' it is transferred to the enamelhng-furnace, where it is lieated 
until the fused glaze flows evenly over the surface. After 
removal from the oven, the objects are allowed to cool 
with extreme slowness. It is often found necessary to 
apply a second coating of enamel. Paris’s composition 
consists of 130 parts of cullet or bioken glass, 20^^ parts 
of carbonate of sodium, and 12 parts of boracic acid. This 
forms the fundamental glaze, upon which variously 
coloured enamels may be employed. If enamelled vessels 
are to be used for culinary purposes, great care must be 
taken tliatthe glass contains no lead, the presence of which 
would be highly dangerous. Acids often find their way 
through the pores of an enamel to the subjacent metal, 
and, spreading out between the iron and the glaze, cause 
the enamel to peel off. Exposure to sudden changes of 
temperature also tends to injure the enamel. 

Enamelling of a similar character is now largely used for 
street plates, name-plates at railway stations, advoitising 
tablets, and other objects where permanent lettering is 
required. The insides of baths, cisterns, and boilers are 
also protected by enamelling ; and it has been proposed to 
prevent the fouling of ships’ bottoms by a coating of 
enamel. In 1871 a patent was granted to Mr Neilson of 
Glasgow for enamelling large metal objects, to which the 
process had not been previously applied, and also for 
improvements in the mechanical appliances needed for the 
transference of large objects in and out of the enamelling 
oven. 

For the liistoiy of enamelling see M. LaLarte's Itcclierchea sur la 
revaiwre en ^mail (Pans, 18G6). Tins is mcoriiorated in the 
author’s Histoire das Arts industrials au Moyen Age (vol lii. 2d. ed. 
Pans, 1876) See also, the Maiquhs de Laboide’s Notice das Smaux 
eajTOs^ dans las galenas du Music du Louvre (Pans, 1S62) English 
leaders will find an admirable sketch of the history in Mr Franks’s 
Observatmis on Glass and Enamelt extracted from the Art Treasures 
oftlia U. K. For details of old processes the works of Neii and 
Benvenuto Cellini may he consulted. Valuable papers will be found 
in Arehceolog. Journ. (vol. ii. p. 154), by Albert 'Way; Jaum. 
Arch. Assoc, (vol. iii. p 280), by w. H. Eogeis ; and Art Journal 
for 1851, by A. Essex The following works are also deserv- 
ing of notice— Irl, lleboullean’s Noveau Manuel complet de la 
psintwa en verre sur porcelaine et mr dmail (new ed.j by M. 
Magnier, Paris, 1866), and M. Claudius Popelin’s L'Email des 
Teintres (Pons, 1866). (P. W. R.*) 

ENCAUSTIC PAINTING. The name moaustic is 
applied to paintings executed with vehicles in which wax 
is the chief ingredient. The term was appropriately 
applied to the ancient methods of painting in wax, because 
these required heat to effect them. Wax, however, may 
now be used as a vehicle for painting without heat being 
requisite : nevertheless the ancient term emmistic has 
VIIT. — 24 
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been retained, and is indiscriminately applied to all 
inetliods of painting m wax. The durability of wax, 
and its power of resisting the effects of the atmosphere, 
were well known to the Greeks, who used it for the pr^ 
tection of their sculptures. As a vehicle for paintmg it 
was commonly employed by them and by the Romans and 
Egyptians 3 but in recent times it has met with only a 
limited application. Of modern encaustic paintings those 
by iSchiiorr in the Eesidenz at Munich are the most impor- 
tant. At present there is no general agreement as to which 
is the best method of using wax for mural painting. Modern 
paintings in wax, in their chromatic range and in their 
general effect, occupy a middle place between those executed 
in oil and in fresco. Wax painting is not so easy as oil, but 
presents fewer technical difficulties than fresco. 

Ancient authors often make mention of encamtic, which, 
if it had been described by the word imcrere, to bum in, one 
might have supposed to have been a species of enamel 
painting, But the expressions “ incausto pingere,” “pictura 
encaustica,” “ceris pingere, ” “pictura inurere,” used by 
Pliny and other ancient writers, make it clear that some 
other species of painting is meant. Plmy distinguishes 
throe species of encaustic painting. In the first they used 
a stjdus, and painted either on ivory or on polished wood, 
Ijrevioiisly saturated with some certain colour ; the point 
of the stylus or stigma served for this operation, and its 
broad or blade end cleared off tho small filaments which 
arose from the outlines mode by the stylus in the wax jire- 
paration. In the second method it appears that the wax 
colours, being prepared beforehand, and formed into small 
cylinders for use, were smoothly spread by the spatula after 
the outlines were determined, and thus the picture was pro- 
ceeded with and finished. By the side of the painter stood 
a brazier, which was used to heat the spatula and probably 
the prepared colours. This is the method which was pro- 
bably used, by the painters who decorated the houses of 
Herculaneum and of Pompeii, as artists practising thk 
method of painting are depicted in the decorations. This 
method has recently been revived in Italy. The third 
method was by painting by a brush dipped mto wax 
liquefied by heat 3 the colours so applied attained consi- 
derable hardness, and could not be damaged either by the 
heat of the sun or by the effects of searwater. It was thus 
that shij)s were decorated; and this kind of encaustic was 
therefore styled ship painting." 

About the year 1749 Count Caylus, and M. Bachelier, a 
painter, made some experiments in encaustic painting, and 
the count undertook to explain an obscure passage in Pliny, 
supposed to be the following (xxxv. 39) : — “ Ceris pingere 
ac picturam iiiurere quis primus excogitaverit non constat. 
Quidam Aristidis inventum putant, postea consummatum 
a Praxitele j sed aliquanto vetustiores encaustiem pictur® 
extitere, ut Polygnoti et Hicanoris et Arcesilai Pariorum. 
Lysippus quoque ^Egiuoe pictur® sum inscripsit iveKovo-ey, 
quod profecto non fecisset nisi encaustica inventa.” There 
are other passages in Pliny bearing upon this subject, in 
one of which (xxi. 49) he gives an account of the prepara- 
tion of *‘Punica cera.” The nature of this Punic wax, 
which was the essential ingredient of the ancient painting in 
encaustic, has not been definitely ascertained. The Chevalier 
Lorgna, who investigated the subject in a small but valuable 
tract, asserts that the nitron, which Pliny mentions is not the 
nitre of the moderns, but the natron of the ancients, viz., 
the native salt which is found crystallized in Egypt and 
other hot countries in sands surrounding lakes of salt 
water. This substance the Carthaginians, accordi;ng to 
Pliny, used in preparing their wax, and hence the name 
Punic seems to be derived. Lorgna made a number of 
experiments with this salt, using from three to twenty 
parts of white melted wax with one of natron. He held 
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the mixture in an iron vessel over a slow fire, stirring it 
gently with a wooden spatula, till the mass assumed the 
consistency of butter and the colour of milk. Ho then 
removed it from the fire, and put it in the shade m the 
open air to harden. The wax being cooled liquefied in 
water, and a milky emulsion resulted from it like that wmich 
could be made with the best Venetian soap.^ 

Experiments, it is said, were made with this wax in paint- 
ing in encaustic in the apartments of the Count Giovanni 
Battista Gasola by the Italian painter Antonio Pacchevi, 
who dissolved the Punic wax when it was not so much 
hardened as to require to be “ igni resoluta,” as expressed 
by Pliny, with pure water slightly infused with gum-arabic, 
instead of sarcocolla, mentioned by Pliny, He afterwards 
mixed the colours with this wax so liquefied as ho would 
have done with oil, and proceeded to paint in the same 
manner, nor wore the colours seen to run or alter in the 
least ; and the mixture was so flexible that the pencil ran 
smoother than it would have done with oil. Tho painting 
being dry, he treated it with caustic, and rubbed it with 
linen cloths, by w'hich the colours acquired peculiar vivacity 
and brightness. 

About the year 1756 further experiments wore made by 
Count Caylus and several French artists. One method was 
to melt wax with oil of turpentine as a vehicle for the 
colours. It is well knowm that wax may be dissolved in 
spirit and used as a medium, but it dries too quickly to 
allow of perfect blending, and would by tho evaporation of 
the spirit he prejudicial to the artist’s health. Another 
method suggested about this time, and ono which seems to 
tdly very well with Pliny’s description, is tho following. 
Melt the wax with strong solution of salt of tartar, and let 
the colours be ground up in it. Place tho picture when 
i finished before the fire till by degrees the vmx niclt.s,_sw’clls, 
and is bloated up upon the picture ; tho 2 'icturo is then 
gradually removed from the fire, and the colours, without 
being injuriously affected by the operation of tho fire, 
become unalterable, spirits of wine having been burnt upon 
them without doing the least harm. Count Caylus’s method 
was different, and much simpler: — ( 1 ) tlio cloth or wood 
designed for the picture is waxed over, by rubbing it sinqily 
with a piece of beeswax ; (2) the colours aro mixed up 
with pure water ; but as these colours will not adhoro to llic 
wax, the whole ground must ho rubbed over with chalk or 
whiting before the colour is apjilicdj and (3) when the pic- 
ture is dry it is put near the fire, whoreby the wax i.s molted 
and absorbs the colours. It must bo allow’od that lutthing 
could well be simpler than this process, and it was thought 
that this kind of painting would be capable of wilhslandmg 
the weather aud of lasting longer than oil painting. This 
kind of painting has not the gloss of oil luiiuting, so that 
the picture may be seen in any light, a quality of the very 
first importance in all methods of mural painting, Tho 
colours too, when so secured, are firm, and will bear wash- 
ing, and have a property which is porhaps more important 
still, viz., that exposure to smoke and foul vaiiours merely 
leaves a deposit on the surface without injuring tho work. 

I The “encausto pingendi” of tho ancients could nut have 
[ been enamelling, as tho word “ inurerc,” taken in its 
rigorous sense, might at first lead one to sujipose, nor could 
it have been painting produced in tho same manner as 
encaustic tiles or encaustic tesser® ; but that it muBt have 
been something akin to the count’s process would apjioar 
from the words of Pliny already quoted, “ Oeris pingcro 
ac picturam inurere.” 

Werner of Neustadt found the following proces.s very 
effectual in making wax soluble in water. For each pound 
of white wax he took twenty-four ounces of potash, which 
he dissolved in two pints of water, w'arming it gently. In 
this ley he boiled the wax, cut into littlo bits, for half an 
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hour, after which he removed it from the fire and allowed 
it to cool. The wax floated on the surface of the liquor in 
the form of a white saponaceous matter ; and this being 
triturated with water produced a sort of emulsion, which 
he called wax milk, or encaustic wax. This preparation 
may be mixed with all kinds of colours, and consequently 
can be applied in a single operation. 

Mrs Hooker of Kottingdean made, at the end of the last 
century, many experiments to establish a method of painting 
in wax, and received a gold palette from the Society of Arts 
for her investigations in this branch of art. Her account 
is printed in the tenth volume of the Society’s Transactions 
(1792), under the name of Miss Emma Jane Greenland. 
The following is an abstract of her processes : — 

Put into a glazed earthen vessel four ounces and a half of gum 
arable, and eight ounces or half a pint wine measm-e of cold spiing 
water , when the gum is dissolved, stir in, over alow fire, seven ounces 
of gum mastic, continually stirnng and beating hard with a spoon, 
in order to dissolve the gum mastic. When sufficiently boded the 
mixture mil no longer appear transpai-ent, but will become opaque 
and stitflike a pjaste. As soon as this is the case, and the gum water 
and mastic are quite boiling, without taking them off the fire, add 
five ounces of white wax, broken into small pieces ; stir and beat till 
the wax la perfectly melted and boils ; then take the composition off 
the fire, as boilmg it longer than necessary would harden the wax, 
and prevent it afterwards from mixing well with water. When 
the composition is taken off the fire, it should be beaten well whilst 
hot (hut not boiling) in the glazed earthen vessel ; nux with it by 
degrees a pint or sixteen ounces more of cold spring water, then 
strain the composition, and bottle it. Tbe composition if properly 
made should be like cream, and the colours when mixed with it as 
smooth as with oil. Mix with the composition on a china palette 
any powder colours which may beieqmred to the sonsisteney of 
oil colours; then paint with piue water. In pamtmg with this 
composition the colouM blend without difliciilty when, wet, and 
oven ■when dry the tints may ho easily united by means of a brush 
and a vciy small quantity ot water. The painting being finished, 
heat some white wax in a glazed earthen vessel over a slow file till 
melted, but not boiling j then with a hard biush cover the painting 
with the -wax , when cold take a moderately hot iron, such as la 
used for ironmg linen, and which will not “hiss " W’hen put to tlie 
usual test, aud draw it lightly over the wax Tho pamtmg will 
appear as if under a cloud, till the wax and llio substance the 
picture 13 painted upon are perfectly cold ; but if then it should 
not appear sufficiently clear, tbe w'ax may bo melted by holduig a 
hot iron at a proper distance from it, especially before such portions 
of the picture as do not appear sufficiently transparent or bnlliani; 
for the oftener heat is applied to the picture tiie greater will be 
the transparency and the brilliancy of the colouring ; but the 
contrary effect would be the result were the heat applied loo sud- 
denly, in too great a degree, or for too long a time. ‘When the 
pictaie is cold, rub it with a fine linen cloth. PkstGr surfaces re- 
quire no other preparation than a coating of the composition. 

It would be etjiially practicable to paint with wax alone, dissolved 
in gum water. Take three quarters of a pint of cold bprmg water, 
and four ounces and a half of gum arabio, put tlicm into a glazed 
earthen vessel, aud when tho gum is dissolved, add eight ounces of 
white wax. Put the earthen vessel, with tlie gum water and wax, 
uxion a slow fire, and stir them till the wax is dissolved, and when 
the mixture has boiled a few minutes, take it off the flie, aud throw 
it into a basin, as by remaining in the hot earthen vessel tlie wax 
would beconie rather hard ; beat tbe gum water and wax till quite 
cold. It is necessary to use some pure water in mixing this compo- 
sition with the colour.s. If the ingiedieuts should separate when 
bottled, they have only to bo well shaken together. This composi- 
tion may be kept for a long time, and be rendered fit for use by 
putting a little cold -water upon it for a short lune. 

The following is a recent receipt. Place in a large pipkin, hnlf 
full of hot turpentine, as much gum dammar as will dissolve 
[I il> gum mokes about 11 pints varnish) ; molt from two to two and 
a half of the wax tablets sold by chemists in a pint of this varnish ; 
when cold the composition should Just be consistent enongh to 
stand up on tbe palette. If too thin, heat it again, and add wax j 
if too thick add turpentine. This vcliicle may be used with ordi- 
nary oil colours. Kefore commencing your work heat the wall, 
aud rub in as much vehicle as it wW absorb ; after Uio work 
is finished it should ho re-heated, to secure its adhesion to the 
wall. 

Sec Lorgna, Vn disemo sulltt eerapiinica; Pittore Yieenzo Ee- 
queno, Saggi sul RistaUlinAemio delV anUeaAvU de’ GreH e Remctni, 
Parma, l787 ; RMl. Trim., vol. xlix., part 2; Muntz on E-namstio 
PaMing; Elmes’s Dictimiarg (if tU Mne Artaj^f. Cave Thomas, 
Methods of Mural Decoralimi, London, 1869, CW, C. T.) 
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ENCAUSTIC TIIjES. The term “ encaustic” as applied 
to tiles IS of modern though somewhat doubtful origin. 
The art bears no resemblance to tbe “ encaustic painting ” 
mentioned by Pliny and other ancient writers, although 
the expression (which signifies executed by fire) is perhaps 
as correctly applied to this manufacture as to the wax- 
incised pictures of the ancients. The term 'is, strictly 
speaking, applied to tiles -which are decorated with patterns 
formed with different coloured clays, inlaid in the tile, and 
fired with it. This art appears to have had its origin in 
the latter part of the 12th century, but the culminating 
point of its excellence and popularity was attained during 
the 13th 3 and it was extensively used for the decoration 
of Gothic buildings in connection with each succeeding 
^ change in that style of architecture. 

In mediaeval times the manufacture appears to have 
been principally carried on in England and Normandy, but 
examples of ancient tile-pavements of this description are 
also to be found in Holland and other Continental countries. 
The greater number of ancient examjAes are in squares, 
varying from 4 to 9 inches, but some striking exceptions 
occur, from which it has been attempted to trace a connec- 
tion between this art and that of Eoman mosaics. Pave- 
ments presenting a kind of connecting link between the 
two have been discovered at Eountains Abbey, and in 
Prior Crauden’s chapel, Ely, in which the tiles are of great 
variety of form and size j and, instead of the patterns being 
wholly inlaid in the tiles themselves, the design is, to a 
large extent, produced by the outlines of the individual 
pieces, which, in the latter example, are cut to tbe forms 
required to be represented, including the subject of the 
temptation of Adam and Eve, trees, lions, &o , the tesserse 
being also enriched with what may be more strictly called 
encaustic decoration. 

Encaustic tiles wore almost exclusively used for pave- 
ments, but an interesting Instance of their employment for 
wall decoration occurs in the abbey church of Great Malvern, 
where these tiles have probably been origmally used to 
form a roredos, and "bear desi^s representing Gothic 
architecture in perspective, having introduced into them the 
sacred monogram “I.H.S.,” the crowned monogram of 
“ Maria,” the symbols of the Passion, the Eoyal Arms, 
and other devices. This example is also interesting as 
bearing the date of its manufacture on the margin, “ Anno 
E. E. H. 71. XXXVJ.,” that is, the thirty-sixth year of 
the reign of Henry YI. (1457-8). 

Combinations of encaustic tiles forming a cross were 
frequently used as mortuary slabs ; and an example of this 
kind of monument is in Worcester cathedral sihe, whilst 
the detached component tiles are to be found m other 
ancient churches. 

Many interesting ancient inscriptions are found entering 
into the designs of encaustic tiles, amongst which is the 
following, from Great Malvern, which has been deciphered 
with some difficulty, and rendered into modern English 
thus — 

‘ Think, man, thy life 
May not ever endure ; 

That thou do’st thy self 
Of that thou art sure , 

But that thou keepe-st 
Unto thy executor’s ctuv. 

If ever it avail thee, 

It is but chance." 

A tile from the same place also bears the following 
quotation from the book of J ob, curiously arranged, and 
beautifully combined with Gothic ornament ; Miseremini 
mei, miseremini mei saltern, vos amici mei, quia manus 
Domini tetigit me,” The border of this bile bears the 
names of the evangelists, with the date A.3). MCOCOLYI, 
The armorial bearings of noble benefactors, and the devices 
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of abbots and other church dignitaries, also enter largely 
into the decorations of ancient encaustic tiles. Amongst 
the most interesting examples of these pavements, found in 
situ, is that in the chapter house at Westminster, which 
about the year 1840 was laid open to view by the removal 
of a wooden floor previously covering it. It is probably of 
the time of Henry III., in whose reign it is recorded that 
the king’s little chapel at "Westminster was paved with 
“ painted tile,” — “ man datum est, (fee., quod paryamcapel- 
lom apud Westm. tegula picta cleceuter paveari faciatis. ” 
— Hot. Claus. 22 Heiiiy III. M. 19, 1237-38 a.d. The 
tiles of this pavement comprise subjects which may be taken 
to represent the king, queen, and the abbot, also the 
legend of King Edwaid the Confessor bestowing a riug, as 
alms, on St John the Baptist, who appeared to him in the 
guise of a pilgrim, besides other curious historical designs. 
The tiles from Cherfcsey Abbey, Surrey, now in the 
architeotuial museum, Westminster, are also amongst the 
oldest, and, at the same time, the finest and most artistic 
yet brought to light. They present a remarkable series 
of illustrations from the English romance of Sir Tristram, 
and of incidents in the history of Eichard Coenr-de-Lion. 
These tiles were all found in fiagmeuta, but have been put 
together with great care. 

Traces of the ancient manufacture of encaustic tiles 
have been found m several places m England, and the 
remains of kilns containing tiles in various stages of 
manufacture have been discovered at Bawsley, near Lynn, 
in the neighbourhood of Droitwich, as well as in other 
localities, by which an interesting light has been thrown 
upon the ancient process of production In almost every 
iustance these tiles were covered with a yellowish glaze, 
composed principally of lead, similar to that now used 
in the commoner English earthenware manufactures. 

The modern revival of the art dates from the year 1830, 
when a patent was granted, with this object, to Samuel 
Wright, a potter of Shelton, in Staffordshire ; hut, he hav- 
;i]g failed to bring his experiments to a profitable result at 
the expiration of the term, a further extension for seven 
years was granted him. In the year 1844 his patent right 
was purchased, in equal shares, by the celebrated chiua 
manufacturer Herbert Minton and Mr Fleming St John, 
the former carrying on the manufacture at Stoke-upon- 
Trent, and ihe latter at Worcester, in partnership with Mr 
George Barr, an eminent china manufacturer of that city. 
Four years later, the firm of which Mr Minton was the 
head re-purchased the residue of Mr St John’s share of the 
patent right, who about the same timo relinquished the 
manufacture. lu the year 1850 Messrs Maw & Co. pur- 
chased the remaining stock of encaustic tiles at the 
Worcester china works, and, on the expiration of Mr 
Wright’s patent, commenced the manufacture on those 
premises, from wliich they removed to the present site of 
their works, at Beuthall, near Broseley, Shropshire, whence 
the marls, peculiarly suitable for the jiurpose, had pre- 
viously been obtained. 

The modern manufacture may be described under two 
lieads — viz., the “ plastic ” and the “ semi-dry ” or dust ” 
processes. The former, which was the only one employed 
up to the year 1863, is in every essential jiomt the same 
as that used in medneval times, difiFering merely in the 
greater finish and perfection which modern appliances 
have effected, and probably also in tbe material of the 
moulds. It is not known of what those anciently used 
were made, but conjecture has suggested ivood, firjd clay, 
and stone. 

Tbe great difficulty of the manufacture consists in the 
necessity for introducing into a single tile the variety of 
different coloured clays or “ bodies ” which together com- 
pose the design, it being essential that the]’' should not 
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only he perfected by the same amount of heat in the 
process of firing, but that they should possess an equal 
contractile power during each stage of the manufacture. 

The tile is first impressed from a iilaster-of-Paris mould, 
healing the pattern in relief, and set m a brass frame, upon 
which°fits another frame, the dimensions and depth of 
which correspond with the size and thickness of the tile j 
the pattern is thus sunk in the clay to a depth of about 
one-sixteentb of an inch, in the follo'wing manner. The 
workman first introduces into tbe mould what may be 
described as a sheet of refined clay of the desired colour 
for the ground of the pattern ; upon this facing, which 
forms a kind of veneer, is placed a thicker mass of a 
coarser kind of clay, and the whole is then subjected to 
screw pressure, which consolidates the two kinds of clays, 
and at the same timo perfectly impresses the pattern of tho 
mould, the superfluous clay is then removed with a 
scraper, and a second veueering of fine clay, similar to that 
used for the face, is placed ou tho back j tbe tile being 
removed from the mould, the depressed parts of the design 
are filled with clay, of one or more colours, by pouring it 
lu iu a “slip” or semi-liquid state. The tile is then set 
aside for twenty-four hours to stiffen, and when the 
“ slij) ” inlay has become nearly of the same consistency as 
the tile itself, the face is brought roughly to an even 
surface, by “spreading” the soft clay with a pallet-knife. 
The tile is then further allowed to dry till it attains the 
stiffness of wax, when it is “finished” by sciapiiig tho 
face with a steel scraper, until the inlaid pattern and 
ground are developed free from superfluous clay, and tlio 
edges are out true to a square, when it is ready for the 
drying stove. "WUen the drying, which takes from six to 
ten days, is completed, the tiles arc placed in firo-clay 
box^, known as “ saggers,” containing from eight to ton 
each, which are then stacked, one upon another, in Iho 
kiln or oven. The process of firing occupies four day.s and 
nights, and has to be conducted with the greatest care, as 
not only the exact size and hardness ot tlio tiles are 
dependent upon it, but also tho perfection of the colour.'?, 
with which object it is necessary to raise the licat very 
gradually, and to sccuro a regular cirsiilatioii of air in the 
oven, so as to produce tho exact degree of o-xiclizutioii 
needed to bring out tbe desired colours in tho mateiicils 
used for this purpose. The pyrometers used in this part 
of the process consist of long narrow tiles, and the degree 
of heat is judged both by their colour and tho gradual 
reduction in length which they undergo, each piece, as it 
is withdrawn from the oven, being measured in a goiiige, 
with this object, — the total shrinkage of the tile, iu the 
drying and firing, amounting to about 1| inches in the 
foot. For purposes of paving, most c»f the modern 
encaustic tiles are used in the “ bisque ” or tinghi/ed 
state, the glaze in the ancient tiles having apparently lieen 
employed with the object of covering the soft inatoriul of 
the tile itself, and of adding richness to the colour. '\Vlicre 
glazing is found necessary in the modern tiles it is cftectcd 
by dipping them in a combination of lead, alkaline salts, 
felspar, and silica, finely levigated in water, which is fu.sed 
by passing them through a kiln specially coiitotructed for 
the purpose. 

The semi-dry or “dust” proces.s of manufacturing 
encaustic tiles is an adaptation of an invention patented in 
the year 1840 by Eichard Prosser, by which articles of 
various kinds are moulded out of imlvcrized day, in metal 
dies, by screw pressure. In the year 1863 hfo.'t.'srs Boultfin 
and Worthington, engineers of Burslom, patented a process 
by which the use of pow’dered clay (hitherto only used for 
tiles of one coloui’) was applied to tho manufacture of 
encaustic tiles. The design is formed by perforated brass 
plates — from one to f-ix or seven being used, according to 
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the nature of the pattern. Where the whole design can be 
perforated in the plate without detaching such parts as 
would represent the ground, only one plate is needed j but 
where there are sevei’al concentric rings or similar forms, 
additional plates are required. Into the perforations of 
each plate metal rams, attached to a flat plate of iron, are 
accurately fitted. The metal die in which tlie tiles are 
pressed is composed of a thick block and a squate frame or 
“ box ; " the latter is connected with levers and a balance- 
weight, so that it can be raised or depressed, cither forming 
a hollow mould, of which the face of the block above men- 
tioned forms the bottom, or depressed in such a way as to 
leave the face of the block standing above it, in which 
latter position it is ready for the commencement of the pro- 
cess. The perforated plates first mentioned are then, in 
succession, placed upon the face of the block, being kept in 
position by two pins fixed to the frame of the die, corre- 
sponding with holes made in their margin. The perforor 
tions of the brass plate being filled with powdered clay of 
the desired colour, this is so far compressed, by means of 
the metal ram, as to allow both the ram and the plate to 
be removed together, leaving the compressed dust (repre- 
senting the pattern of the tile in relief) on the block or face 
plate. In cases where a number of plates are necessary, the 
pattern is thus built wp, each adding such a part as can be 
perforated in a single plate. The frame is then raised, so 
as to form a mould of the required depth, which being 
filled with powdered clay, intended to form both the 
ground of the pattern and the substance of the tile, the 
whole mould or die is slid, in a groove x>rovided for the 
purpose, under the screw press, to which is attached a 
plate covering the mould, and resting on the top of the 
movable frame j this, on pressure being applied, forces down 
the frame until the powdered clay is thoroughly con- 
solidated and incorporated with that part forming the 
design. On the pressure being relieved, the die is drawn 
from beneath the press, the frame is forced down by means 
of the levers to which it Is attached, and the tile is left 
resting, face downwards, on the block, when it is ready for 
the drying-stove, the subsequent treatment being the same 
as in the plastic process. This process affords the advan- 
tage of much greater rapidity in execution than can be 
effected by the plastic method, and ns the tile undergoes 
little or no shrinkage in the desiccation of the small amount 
of moisture which is needed to make the ijartieles of the 
dust combine under pressure, the risk of distortion in the 
process of drying is reduced to a minimum, but the heavy 
prime cost of the perforated brass plates necessarily con- 
fines this otherwise valuable invention to such designs as 
are most largely in demand. 

The modern application of encaustic tiles is by no means 
confined to the ecclesiastical purposes for which they were 
mainly used in medieval times, although for this purpose 
many of the ancient designs have been reproduced, and the 
rough execution of the old examples has been imitated 
with striking fidelity. Some of the most eminent architects 
of recent years have exercised their skill in the production 
of designs more suitable for domestic purposes ; and pave- 
ments of these tiles, combined with other kindred manufac- 
tures (for which see Mosaics and Tiles), have become an 
almost universal part of the permanent decoration of the 
better class of public and private buildings, for which pur- 
pose they are also largely exported to the colonies and 
foreign countries, superseding the perishable forms of floor- 
ing, and at the same time rendering unnecessary any decora- 
tive coverings. (a. m.) 

ENCHASING, or Chasing-, is the art of producing 
figures and ornamental patterns, either raised or indented, 
on metallic surfaces by means of steel tools or punches. 
It is practised extensively for the ornamentation of gold and 
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silversmith work, electro-plate, and similar objects, oeing 
employed to produce bold flutings and bosses, and in 
another manner utilized for imitating engraved surfaces. 
The chaser first outlines the pattern on the surface he is to 
ornament, after which, if the work involves bold or high 
embossments, these are blocked out by a process termed 
“ snarling.” The snarling iron is a long iron tool turned 
up at tlie end, and made so that when securely fastened in 
a vice the upturned end can reach and press against any 
portion of the interior of the vase or other object to be 
chased. The part to be raised being held firmly against 
the upturned point of the snarling iron, the workman gives 
the shoulder or opposite end of the iron a sharp blow, 
which causes the point applied to the work to give it a 
percussive stroke, and thus throw up the surface of the 
metal held against the tool. When the blocking out from 
the interior is finished, or when no such embossing is 
required, the object to be chased is filled with molten 
pitch, which is allowed to harden. It is then fastened to 
a sandbag, and with hammer and a multitude of small 
punches of different outline the whole details of the 
pattern, fined, smooth, or “ matt,” are worked out. Em- 
bossing and stamping from steel dies and rolled ornar 
ments are now taking the place of chased ornamentations 
in the cheaper kinds of plated work. 

ENGINA or Enzina, Jtian del, the founder of the 
Spanish drama, was born in 1468 or 1469, either in the 
city of Salamanca or more probably in the neighbouring 
village of Encinaa. After studying at the university of 
Salamanca under the patronage of the chancellor Don 
Gutierre de Toledo, brother of Don Garcia, count of Alva, 
he proceeded to Madrid, and became, when about twenty- 
five yeara of age, a member of the household of Don 
Fadrique de Toledo and Doiia Isabel Pimental, the first 
duke and duchess of Alva. In or about the year 1492 — 
the year, that is, in which Columbus added the new world 
to the dominions of Spain — the poot began to entertain hU 
patrons by the representation of comedies of his own 
composition, in which he sometimes played the part of the 
Graeioso, or buffoon. In 1496, under the title of 
Candonero, he published a collection of nine dramatic and 
numerous lyrical poems, divided into four parts, dedicated 
respectively to their Catholic majesties, to the prince Don 
Juan, to the dukes of Alva, and to Don Garcia de Toledo. 
Some years afterwards he went to Home, joined the clerical 
order, attracted the attention of Leo X. by his skill in 
music, and was appointed his maestro di capella. Great 
praise was bestowed by bis contemporaries on a farce, 
Pladda e Yictoriano, published by him in 1514 j but of 
the justness of their criticism we have no means of judging, 
since, owing in all probability to its insertion in the Index 
Mxpurgatorius, all copies of it have perished. In 1519 the 
poet went to Jerusalem in company with the marquis of 
Tarifa, Don Fadrique Enriquez Afan de Riberon ) but he 
was a^in in Rome about the middle of 1520, and in the 
following year published his Trabagia o Via Sacra de 
Bienisalem, a versified account of his journey, which has 
since been several times reprinted along with the marquis’s 
narrative (Rome, 1721 ; Madrid, 1786). Shortly after- 
wards he was appointed prior of Leon, and returned to 
Spain. His death took place at Salamanca in 1634, and 
he was buried in the cathedral of that city. His 
GandonerOy which was reprinted five times in the course of 
the 16Lli century (Seville, 1501 ; Burgos, 1603 ; Salamanca 
1509, in company with the coplas of Zambardo; Saragossa, 
1612 and 1516), is preceded by a prose treatise, among the 
first of its kind, on the condition of the poetic art in 
Spain. The dramatic poems, of interest mainly as marking 
the transition from the purely ecclesiastical to the secular 
stage, comprise "mysteries,” as The Pasdon of Our Precious 
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Redeemer^ Tlis most ScLcred Resurrection of Christy and 
pastoral plays {Eglogas), as The Knight turned Sh<^kerd, 
The Shepherds become Courtiers, The Triumph of L&ve. 
Seven of tire number are reprinted in ^obl de Faber, 
Teatro espanol, Hamburg, 1833. After tlie author’s death 
there appeared in 1556 without rubric, Rocuifrunto e 
instruccion piora las doncellas desposadas y reden casadas 
con wia justa d’amores. See Barrera, Qatdogo del Teati'o 
aniiguo espafiol. 

El^'CKE, FnAsra (1791^1865), a celebrated 

astroaomer, was bom at Hamburg on the 23d September 
1791. He received his early education from his father, 
who was a clergyman, and he afterwards studied at the 
university of Gottingen, devoting himself specially to 
astronomy under the instruction of Professor Gauss. In 
1813-14 he served in the Hanseatic legion in tho war with 
Hapoleon, and in 1815 he became a lieutenant of ariallory 
in the Prussian service. When peace was concluded he 
resumed his astronomical studies at Gottingeu until 1817, 
when he was appointed by Lindenaii the Saxon minister 
of state to a post in the Observatory of Seeberg, near 
Gotha. Ill 1822-3 he published at Gotha two volumes, 
entitled Die JEntfernung der Sonne, in which the various 
observations of the transits of Venue in 1761 and 1769 
were carefully reconsidered, and the calculations verified 
and corrected. One of the earliest subjects to which liis 
attention was directed waa the determination of the orbit 
of the comet observed by Pons at Marseilles in November 
1818. Ha calculated the period of its recurrence at about 
three and a quarter years, and conjectured it to be the 
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T EJE Greeks seem to have understood by encyclo- 
paedia (ly/ruK/XoTaiSeio, or It/kvkXio's iraiSeta) instruc- 
tion in the whole circle or complete system of learning 
-—education in arts and sciences. Thus Pliny, in the 
preface to his Fatural History, says that his book treated 
of all tho subjeota of tho oncyclopaadia of the Greeks, “Jam 
omnia attingeiida quae GrtQci -nys iyKv/cXoTraiSeias vocant.” 
Quintilian (Inst. Orat., i. 10) directs that before boys are 
placed under the rhetorician they should bo instracted in 
the other arts, “ufc efficiatim orbis die doctrinm quam 
Grseci irYKVKXoTraiSeLav vocant.” Galen (Re vidus raiione 
in morhis acutis, c. 11) speaks of those who are not 
educated h lyfcwXoTraiSeiV these passages of Pliny 
and Quintilian, however, from one or both of which the 
modern use of the word seems to have been taken, iyicviduos 
vatSda is now read, and this seems to have been the usual 
esprosaion. Vitruvius (hb. vi. praef.) calls the encyclics 
or eyKvxXios vraiSeia of the Greeks “ doctrinarum omnium 
discipUua," instruction in all branches of learning. Strabo 
(lib. iv. cap. 10) speaks of philosophy kui rijv aXXtiv iraiSeiay 
ijKVKXiov. Tzetzes (Chiliades, xi 537), quoting from 
Porphyry’s Rives of the Philosophers, says that ^wkAk* 
pjiQgfiara was the circle of grammai, rhetoric, philosophy, 
and the four arts under it, arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy. Zonaras explains it as grammar, poetry, 
rhetoric, philosophy, mathematics, and simply every art and 
science (dirkm irSia-a re^yv iirurrvjfiT}), because sophists 
go through them as through a circle. The idea seems to 
be a complete course of instruction in all parts of knowledge. 
An epic poem was called cyclic when it contained the whole 
mythology ; and among physicians kvk\<^ 6epavevetv, cyclo 
curare (Vegetius, Re Arte Veterinaria, ii. 5, 6), meant a 
cuT6_ offeeted by a regular and prescribed course of diet and 
medicine (see Wower, Re PolymatMa, c. 24, § 14). The 
word encyclopmdia was probably first used in English by 
Sir Thomas Elyot, “ In an oratour is required to be a 


nci-mp. comet that nad appeared in 1786, 1795, and 1805, 
Upon the data he possessed he was able to predict its re- 
appearance in 1823, and he stated also that ifc would 
probably be invisible in Europe. His prediction was 
almost exactly verified, the comet being observed in New 
South Wales on the 3d June 1822, and the time of its 
perihelion passage being within three hours of that which 
he had computed. From the elements supplied by this 
observation he was able to foretell more accurately its 
recurrences m 1835 and 1828, and after tho latter of these 
ho deteimiued its exact orbit. After the observation of 
1832 he determined the period of its revolution as 3'29 
years, with a gradual acceleration which he ascribed to the 
existence of a resisting medinm. The comet is known as 
Encke’s comet. In 1825 Encke was appointed to succeed 
Bode as director of the Eoyal Observatory at Berlin, a 
situation which he filled with great ability until within a 
year of his death. In 1830 ha became editor of the Berlin 
Astronomisc/ies Jahrluch, to which he contributed a largo 
number of valuable papers. The observations taken under 
his direction at the Berlin Observatory were recorded and 
published in a series of volumes, of which tho fii'fib 
ajipeared in 1840. Of his many other contributions to 
astronomical literature may be mentioned his now method 
for computing perturbations, his dissertation Re FormuUs 
Dioptrids (1845), and his work on the relation of astronomy 
to the other sciences, which was published in 1846. Encko 
was one of the foreign members of the Boyal Society of 
London, and in 1840 he was created a knight by tho king 
of Prussia. Ho died at Spandau on September 2, 1805. 
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heape of all maiier of lemyng ! whicho of soino is called 
thoworldo of science, of other tho circle of doctrine, whicho 
is in one worde of groke Encyclopedia.” — Tke^Governmr, 
bk. i. chap. xiii. In his Latin dictionary, 1538, ho ex- 
plains “Encyclics et Encyclia, tho cyldo or coiirhO of all 
doctrines,” and “Encyclopedia, that lorujaigo -whicho com- 
prehendeth all lyberall science and studies. ” Tho term duos 
not seem to have been used as tho title of a book by tho 
ancients or in the Middle Ages. Tho edition of tho works 
of Joachimus Fortius Bingelbergius, printed at Easel in 
1541, is called on the title-page LucuhraUones vd points 
cAsolidissinm KVKkoTraAeui. Paulus ScalicLiua do Lika, an 
Hungarian count, -wrote Encyclo^xedice sen Orhis Ris- 
dplinaruvn Epistemon, Basileoe, 1599, 4 to. Alstuil pub- 
lished in 1608 Encyclopedia Cw’sus Philosopkici, -which ho 
afterwards expanded into his great work, first piibli.shod in 
1620, called without any limitation Encyclopadin, bucau.se 
it treats of everything that can he learned by man in this 
life. This is now the most usual sense in which the -word 
encyclopsedia is used — a book treating of all tho various 
kinds of knowledge, and it has become in modern times the 
common title of such books. Cyclopedia was furmcrly 
sometimes used, but is now retained only in English, and is 
not merely without any appearance of classical authority, 
but is etymologicEilly loss definite, complete, and correct. 
For as Oyropajdia moans “ the instruction of Cyrus,” so 
cyclopaedia may mean “instruction of a circle.’' Tossius 
says, “ Cyclopaedia is sometimes found, but tho best 
writers say encyclopaedia” (De Viiiis Sermonis, 1645, p. 
402). Gosner says, “ kukXos est circidus, quae figura cst 
simplicissima et perfectissima simul: nam incipi potest 
ubicunque in ilia et ubicunque coharet. Cychpeedia itaque 
signiScat omnem doctrinarum scientiam inter se cohmrme. 
Encyedopoedia ost institutio in illo circido,” (Isagngt, 
1774, i. 40.) Id a more restricted sense, encyclojiacdia 
means a system or classification of the various branches of 
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knowledge, a subject on wliicli many books have been pub- 
lished, especially in G-ermany, as Schmid’s Allgemeine Bncy- 
Idopadie wicl Metliodologie det' Wissenschaften, Jena, 1810, 
4:to, 241 pages. In this sense the Nomim Orgmum of 
Bacon has often been called an encyclopaidia. But it is 
“a grammar only of the sciences: a cyclopaedia is not a 
grammar, but a dictionary; and to confuse the meanings of 
grammar and dictionary is to lose the benefit of a dis- 
tinction which it is foitunate that terms have been coined 
to convey” {Qitaiterly Review^ cxiii. 354). Fortunius 
Licetus, an Italian physician, entitled several of his disser- 
tations on Eoman altars and other antiquities encyclopaedias 
(as, for instance, Bmycloiocedia ad Aram mysticam Nonarii, 
Pataviae, 1G31, 4to), because in composing them he 
borrowed the aid of all the sciences. The Mncydojgaedia 
Moralis of Marcellinua do Pise, Paris, 1646, fol. 4 vols., is 
a series of sermons. Encyclopedia is often used to mean a 
book which is, or professes to be, a complete or very full 
collection or treatise relating to some particular subject, as 
Blaine’s escellent work. The Encycltygccdia of Rural Sports, 
London, 1852, 8vo; The Encyclopaedia of Wit, London, 
1803, 12mo ; The Vocal Encyclopaedia, London, 1807, 
16mo, a collection of songs, catches, <fcc. The word is more 
frequently used for an alphabetical dictionary treating fully 
of some science or subject, as Murray, Erucyclopaedia of 
Geography, London, 1834, Svo; Lefebvre Laboulaye, En- 
cyclopklie Teclmologigue ■ Lictionnaire des Arts et Mamir 
f lectures, Paris, 1846-47, Svo. 2 vols. ; Holtzendorff, 
Encyclopadie dcr Rechisivissenschaft, Leipzig, 1870, &c., 
Svo. 

The most ancient encyclopiedia extant is Pliny’s JTatured 
History in 37 books (including the preface) and 2493 
chapters, which may be thus described generally : — book 1, 
reface; book 2, cosmography, astronomy, and meteorology ; 
ooks 3 to G, geography; books 7 to 11, zoology, including 
man, and the invention of the arts ; books 12 to 19, 
botany ; boobs 20 to 32, medicines, vegetable and animal 
remedies, medical authors, and magic ; books 33 to 37, 
metals, fine arts, mineralogy, and mineral remedies. Pliny, 
who died 79 a.d., was not a naturalist, a physician, or an 
artist, and collected his work in his leisure intervals while 
engaged in public affairs. He says it contains 20,000 facts 
(too small a number by half, says Lemaire), collected from 
2000 books by 100 authors. Hardouin has given a list of 
4G4 authors quoted by him. His work was a very high 
authority in the Middle Ages, and 43 editions of it were 
printed before 1530. 

Martianus Mincous Felix Capella, an African, wrote about 
470, in mingled verse and prose, a sort of encyclopaedia, 
which is important from having been regarded in the 
Middle Ages as a model storehouse of learning, and used in 
the schools, whore the scholars had to learn the verses by 
heart, as a text-book of high class education in tdie arts. 
It is sometimes entitled Satyra, or Saty7'icon, but is usually 
known as De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, though this 
title is sometimes confined to the first two books, a rather 
confused allegory ending with the apotheosis of Philologia 
and the celebration of her marriage in the milky way, where 
Apollo presents to her the seven liberal arts, who, in the 
succeeding seven books, describe their respective branches 
of knowledge, namely, grammar, dialectics (divided into 
metaphysics and logic), rhetoric, geometry (geography, with 
some single geometrical propositions), arithmetic (chiefly 
the 'properties of numbers), astronomy, and music (includ- 
ing poetry). The style is that of an African of the 5th 
century, full of grandiloquence, metaphors, and strange 
words. He seldom mentions his authorities, and sometimes 
quotes authors whom he does not at all seem to have read. 
His work was frequently copied in the Middle Ages by 
ignorant transcribers, and was eight times printed from 
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1499 to 1599. The best annotated edition is by Kopp, 
Frankfort, 1836, 4to, and the most convenient and the 
best text is that of Eyssenstadt, Lipsiae, 1866, Svo. 

Isidore, bishop of Seville from 600 to 630, wrote Etymolo- 
giarum Uhri XE. (often also entitled his Origmes) at the 
request of his friend Braulio, bishop of Saragossa, who after 
Isidore’s death divided the work into books, as it was left 
unfinished, and divided only into titles. 

The tenth book is an alphabet of 625 Latin woiJa, not belonging 
to his other subjects, with their explanations as known to him, 
and often with their etymologies, hequently very absurd. The 
other hooks contain 448 chapteis, and are : — 1, grammar (Latin) ; 
2, rhetoric and dialotics, 3, the four mathematical di-sciphnes — 
arithmetic, geometiy, music, and astiononiy; 4, medicine; 6, laws 
and times (chronology), with a ahoit chronicle ending in 627; 6, 
ecclesiastical books and offices; 7, God, angels, and the oiders of 
the faithful, 8, the church and sects; 9, langmigcs, society, and 
relationships; 11, man and poitents; 12, animals, in eight classes, 
namely, pecoiaot junierita, beasts, small animals (including spiders, 
crickets, and ants), serpents, worms, fishes, birds, and smaL winged 
creatures, chiefly insects; 13, the ivorld and its paits; 14, the eaith 
md its parts, containing chapters on Asia, Europe, and Libya, that 
is, Africa; 15, buildings, fields, and their measures; 16, stones (of 
which one is echo) and metals; 17, de rebus nisticis; 18, war and 
games; 19, ships, buildings, and garments; 20, provisions, domestic 
and rustic insb’uments. 

Isidore appears to have known Hebrew and Greek, and to 
have been familiar with the Latin classical poets, but he is 
a mere collector, and his derivations given aU through the 
work are not unfrequently absurd, and, unless when very 
obvious, will not bear criticism. He seldom meutions hia 
authorities except when he quotes the poets or historians. 
Yet his work was a great one for the time, and for many 
centuries was a much valued authority aud a rich source 
of material for other works, and he had a high reputation 
for learning both in his own time and in subsequent ages. 
His Etymologies were often imitated, quoted, and copied. 
MSS. are very numerous : Antonio (whose editor, Bayer, 
saw nearly 40) says, ‘‘plures passimque reperiuntur in 
bibliothecarum angulis.” This work was printed nine times 
before 1529. 

Hrabanus Maurus, whoso family name was Magnentius, 
was educated in the abbey of Fulda, ordained deacon in 803 
(“Annales Francorum” in Bouquet, Historiens de la France, 
V. 66), sent to the school of St Martin of Tours then 
directed by Alenin, where he seems to have learned Greek, 
and is said by Tnthemius to have been taught Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Chaldee by Theophilus an Ephesian. In his 
Commentaries on Joshua (lib. ii. c. 5), he speaks of having 
resided at Sidon. He returned to Fulda and taught the 
school there. Ho became abbot of Fulda in 823, resigned 
iu April 842, was ordained archbishop of Mayence 2Cth 
July 847, and died 4th February 856. He compiled an 
encyclopmdia De universo (also called in some MSS. De 
universali naiwa, De natura rerum, and De origins rerwn) 
in 23 books and 325 chapters. It is chiefly a re-arrange- 
ment of Isidore’s Etymologies, omitting the first four books, 
half of the fifth, and the tenth (the seven liberal arts, law, 
medicine, and the alphabet of words), and copying the rest, 

1 beginning with the seventh book, verbally, though with 
great omissions, and adding (according to Ritter, Geschkhte 
der PhUosophie, vii. 193, from Alcuin, Augustine, or some 
other accessible source) the meanings given in. the Bible to 
the subject matter of the chapter; while things not 
mentioned in Scripture, especially such as belong to classi- 
cal antiquity, are omitted, so that his work seems to be 
formed of two alternating parts. His arrangement of 
beginning with God and the angels long prevailed in 
methodical encyclopaedias. His last six books follow very 
closely the order of the last five of Isidore, from which they 
are taken. His omissions are characteristic of the dimi- 
nbhed literary activity and more contracted knowledge of 
hia time. His work was presented to Louis the German, 
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king of Bavaria, at HersfelJ in October 847, and was printed 
in 1473, foL, probably at A^'enice, and again at Strasburg 
by Mentelin about 1472—75, fob, 334 pages. 

Michael Constantine Psellus, the younger, wrote 
At^acTKccAta wavToSaTny, dedicated to the emperor Alichael 
Ducas, who reigned 1071-78, It was planted by Fabricius 
in his Bibllotliecu Grcbca, 1712, vol. v., in 186 pages 4to 
and 193 chapters, each containing a question and aimwer. 
Beginning with divinity, it goes on through natural history 
and astronomy, and ends with chapters on excessive hunger, 
and why flesh hung from a flg-tree becomes tender. As 
collation with a Turin MS. showed that 35 chaptera were 
wanting, Harles has omitted the text in his edition of 
Fabricius, and gives only the titles of the chapters (x. 
84-88). 

The author of the greatest encyclopiedia of the Middle 
Ages, Vincentius Bellovacensis, or Belvacensis, most pro- 
bably a native of Beauvais or of the Beauvaisis, was a 
Dominican friar, called by Louis IX. of France, on ka found- 
ing Eoyaumont, a Cistercian monasteiy, in 1228, to fill the 
ofiSce of lector. He seems also to have been royal librarian, 
and Louis IX. paid for copying and buying many books for 
him. Fifteen different dates from 1240 to 1334 have been 
proposed for his death, but the most probable and the best 
supported by evidence seems to bo 1264. His groat work, 
called Bihliuthecii micnch\ or Speciduin majus, quadruplex, or 
triplex, is only the third part of what he had prepared and 
abridged “ ad fratrum preces et coiisih'um prelati.” The 
edition of 1624 contains 4327 folio pages of very small type. 
That the work excited great attention, and was much used 
at all times, is proved by the great number of MSS. in all 
libraries, of which nearly 80 have been described, though 
no general notice of them has been published. In his pro- 
logue or general preface, w’hich is prefixed to each of the 
three genuine parts, he says it is called Speculum, because 
it briefly contains almost everything ho could collect from 
innumerable books w'hich is worthy of speculation, that is, 
of admiration or imitation, done or said in the visible and 
invisible world from the beginning to the end, and even 
future things. He W'as so anxious that the names of the 
authors quoted should not be lost or transposed in copying 
that he wrote thorn, not on the margin, but in the text 
itself, “inter lineas ipsas sicut in decretis;” therefore 
Thomasius (De Plarjio, 542-76) acquits him of plagiarism, 
because he represents his woik as a collection, and acknow- 
ledges all quotations. 

The Speculum, irajus describes— first, natural tliinp 5 secondly, 
human doctimes, grammatical, literary, moral and pohtical, inelud- 
iug jurisprudence, mathematics, and physics? thudly, aneieut history, 
sacred and piofane, with modem history, civil, literaiy, and, above 
all, ecclesiastical. To these three genuine parts a fourth was added, 
called Speculum morale. The first pait, SpeculumTiaturale, finished 
in 1250, called in some MSS, Speculum m Eemmeron, because 
arranged according to the Older of the creation, contains 32 hooks 
and 8718 chapters Book 1 treats of the creator and the angels ; 
2 the sen&ilile woild and the work of the fii’st day, including light, 
colours, and demons ; 3, second day, the firmament ; 6 to 14, the 
third day, — ^book 5 watens, 6 the earth, 7 inmerala and metals, 9-14 
botany, containing eight alphabetical lists, aromatic plants (Absin- 
thium to Erigeron) 198 names, cultivated plants (Abrotanum to 
Zinziher) 112 n.anies, the others much shorter , book 16, fourth day, 
astronomy and technical chronology ; book 16, fifth day, birds , 
hook 17 fishes (hst of 98 names, including sepia, spongia), and 
manne monsters (45 names) 5 hooks 18 to 22, sixth day, ammms; 23 
to 28, man ; 29, de universo, relating to the operations of the Creator 
since the creation, miracles, original sin, kc. The last three books 
form a sort of appendix : — hook 30, nature of things ; 31, natural 
history of human life, 32, places and times. The second part, 
Speculwn dcctrmale, contains 17 books and 2374 chapters ; book 
1 , the fall, studies, doctors, words, with an alphabetical dictionary 
of about 2300 words, Abavns to Zodia ; book 2, a very full gram- 
mar, with 46 chapters on verbs ; book 3, logic, rhetoric, and poetry 
(with 29 fable.s) j 4, 5, monastic science ; 6 , economic science j 7, 
politics ; 8 , legal actions ; 9, 10, crimes ; !!_, mechanical arts ; 12, 
practical medicine; 13, 14, theoielic medicine; 15, physics; 16, 
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mathematics, including metaphysics; 17, theology Vincent had 
an accurate knowledge of Arabic figuies and of the decimal nota- 
tion, and his hook was probably the fiist wiitteu in France in \ihioh 
they weie explained. He does not mention mechanics or optics by 
name. The third part, Speculum moiale, is undoubtedly not by 
Vincent de Beauvais It was wiitten, accoidmg to Quetif, between 
1310 and 1325, and is not mentioned m the pioJogue m any Mb 
wntten before 1310, in which the division of the woik is said to be 
threefold, and the Speculum Jiidoriale is called the thud part, and 
not the fourth, as it is in the later MSS. N 0 MS of the Speciilum 
morale contains the prologue. It is divided into 3 books and 347 
distinctions, subdivided into articles. Scholastic^ arguments aie 
more frequent, authois raiely named, and contradictoiy doctrines 
placed together. It is chiefly taken from Peter de Taien^ta&ia on 
the Seniences of Peter Lombard, Stephen de Borhone on the bcuca 
Chftsofthe Spirit, Bichard de Middleton, the, anonymous DccoJi- 
sideratume nooissimorum, and, above all, fiom the Simma Tlico- 
lofftcB of Thomas Aquinas. The fourth pait. Speculum historuilc, 
in 31 hooks and 3793 chapters, contains a history of the world fiom 
the creation to 1254, with 24 chapteis on the death of men, the end 
of the woild, which he places with St Hildegard in 2376 A n , llie 
reign of Antichiist, the last judgment, and the renewal of the 
universe In more ancient times his chief guides are Peter Coraes- 
tor (died 1178) and the Cistercian Helinand (died 1223). He men- 
tions Turpin as the principal historian of Charlemagne. Is 0 one, 
says Quetif, has written the history of his time with mom accuracy 
and ti’uth, and greater freedom fiom all flattery. J acob Van Maci- 
lant translated this Speculum into Flemish verse, and contnmed 
it to 1273. A French translation was made by Jean de yignay (a 
canon hospitaller of St Jacques du Hautpas, who died in 1341), 
attherequestof Joanna of Burgundy, queen of Philip \ 1. of Fiance, 
and printed by Veiard, Pans, 1495-6, fol. 5 vols. 

Vincent de Beauvais has preserved several worts of 
the Middle Ages, and gives extracts from mauy’lo.st 
classics and valuable readings of others, and has done 
more than any other mediseval writer to awaken a taste 
for classical literature. Fabricius {Bill. Grceca, 1728, xiv, 
pp. 107-25) has given a list of 328 authors, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Greek, and Latin, quoted in t)xQSpecidnm natiinde. 
To these should be added about 100 more for iliQ doctrinalc 
and Ustcyrmlc. As he did not know Greek or Arabic, lie 
used Latin translations. The best edition of the Speculum 
niajus is the first, printed at Strasburg, by Mentelm, 1460 1 
to 1473, fol. 10 vols. The three Venice editions of 1 18 1, 
1493-4, and 1591, fol 4 vols , are very imperfect and in- 
correct. The last edition, Duaci, 1024, fob 4 vois., by the 
Benedictines of St Vaast of Arras, is equally incorrect, and 
Vincent’s readings of ancient texts arc replaced by the 
current readings of the time. 

Brunette Latini of Florence (born 1230, died 1291), tlio 
master of Dante and Guido Cavalcanti, while an exile in 
France between 1260 and 1267, wrote in French Zi JAvros 
dou Tresor, in 3 hooks and 413 chapters. Book i. contains 
the origin of the world, the history of the Bible and of tlio 
foundation of governments, astronomy, geography, and 
lastly natural history, taken from Aristotle, Pliny, and the 
old French Bestiaries. The first part of Book ii., on 
morality, is from the Ethics of Aristotle, which Brunetto 
had translated into Italian. The second part is little more 
thqu a copy of the well-known collection of extracts from 
ancient and modern moralists, called the Moredities rf the 
Philosophers, of which there are many MSS, in prose and 
verse. Book iii., on politics, begins with a treatise on 
rhetoric, chiefly from Cicero De Invent tone, with many ex- 
tracts from other writers and Brunette’s remark.?. Tho lu?L 
part, the most original and interesting of all, treats of tho 
government of the Italian republics of tho time. Like 
many of his contemporaries, Brunetto revised his work, .?(» 
that there are two editions, the second made after his return 
from exile. MSS. are singularly numerous, and exist in 
all the dialects then used in France. Others were written 
in Italy. It was translated into Italian in tho latter part 
of the ISti century by Bono Giamboni, and was printed at 
Trevigi, 1474, fol. ; Venice, 1528 and 1533. The Tesoro 
of Brunetto must not be confounded with his Tesoretto, an 
Italian poem of 2937 short lines. Napoleon 1. had in- 
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tended to have the French text of the Te&oro printed with 
commentaries, and appointed a commission for the purpose. 
It was at last published in the Collection des Documents 
inedist Pans, 1863, 4to, 772 pages, edited by Chabaille 
from 42 MSS. 

Bartholomeiis de Glanvilla, an English Franciscan friar, 
wrote about 1360 a most popular work, De proprietatibus 
rerum, in 19 books and 1230 chapters. 

book 1 rulates to God, 2, angels; 3, the soul; 4, the substance of 
the body, 5 , anatomy; 6, ages, 7, diseases; 8, the heavens (astro- 
nomyaiid astiology); 9, time; 10, mutter and form; 11, air; 12, 
birds (including insects, 38 names, Aquila to Vespeitilio), 13, 
water (A\itli fishes j; 14, the earth (42 mountains, Ararath to Ziph); 
1.5, piovinccs (171 eoiintiics, Asia to Zeugia); 16, precious stones 
(including coial, peail, salt, 104 names, Arena to Zingnttes), 17, 
ticcs and herbs (197, Arbor to Ziicainm); 18, animals (114, Aiies to 
Vipein); 19, cobmis, scents, flavonis, and liquors, with o list of 36 
eggs, Aspis to Vultnr. Some editions add book 20, accidents of 
things, that is numbers, measures, weights, and sounds. The Pans 
edition of 1574 has a hook on bees. 

There wore 1 5 editions before 1500. An English transla- 
tion was completed 11th February 1398 by John Trevisa, 
and printed by Wynkyii de Worde, Westminster, 1495 ? 
fol., London, 1533, fol. j and with considerable additions 
by Stephen Batman, a physician, London, 1582, fol. It 
was translateil into French by Jehan Corbichon at the 
command of Charles V. of France, and printed 14 times 
fiom 1482 to 1556. A Dutch translation was printed in 
1179, and again at Harlem, 1485, fol. ; and a Spanish 
translation by Padre Vmcinte de Burgos, Tholosa, 1494, 
fol. 

Petrus Berchorius, a French Benedictine, prior of the 
abbey of St Eloy m Paris, where he died in 1362, wrote a 
kind of encyclopsedn, chiefly relating to divinity, in three 
parts: — Reductorium morale sit 2 ier toiam Bibliam, 428 
mortaliates in 34 books on the Bible from Genesis to 
Apocalypse j Reductorium morale dejwoprietaiihiisre^'umiixi 
] 4 books and 938 chapters, a methodical encyclopiedia or 
system of nature on the plan of Bartholomew de Glanviile, 
and chiefly taken from him (Berchorius places animals 
next after Ashes iu books 9 and 10, and adoiits as natural 
classes volatilia, ncUatilia, and gressihUia)] Dictionanus, 
an alphabetical dictionary of 3314 words used in the Bible 
with moral expositions, occupying in the last edition 1658 
folio pages. The first part was printed 11 times from 
1474 to 1515, and the third 4 times. The three parts 
wore printed together as Petri Bercliorii opera omnia (an 
incorrect title, fur ho wrote much besides), Moguntiae, 1609, 
fol. 3 vols., 2719 pages j Colonise Agrippium, 1631, fol. 
3 vols; ib. 1730-31, fol. 6 vols., 2570 pages. 

A very popular small encyclopsedia, Margarita ptliilo- 
sophica, ill 12 books, divided into 26 tractates and 573 
chapters, was written by George Reisch, a German, prior 
of the Carthusians of Freiburg, and confessor of the emperor 
Hilaximilian I. Books 1-7 treat of the seven liberal arts : 
8, 9, principles and origin of natural things; 10, 11, the 
soul, vegetative, sensitive, and intellectual; 12, moral 
philosophy. Tho first edition, Heidelberg, 1496, 4to, was 
followed by 8 others to 1535. An Italian translation by 
the astronomer Giovanno Paolo Gallucci was published at 
Venice in 1594, 1138 small quarto pages, of which 343 
consist of additional tracts appended by the translator. 

Raphael Maffei, called Volaterranus, being a native of 
Volterra, where he was born in 1451 and died 3th January 
1522, wrote Commentarii XTrhani, Rome, 1506, fol., in 38 
books, so called because written at Rome. This encyclo- 
piedia, printed eight tunes up to 1603, is remarkable for 
the great importance given to geography, and also to 
biography, a subject not included in previous encyclopedias. 
Indeed, the book is formed of three nearly equal parts, — 
geographia, 11 books; anthropologia (biography), 11 books ; 
and philologia, 15 books. The hooks are not divided into 
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short chapters in the ancient manner, like those of its pre- 
decessors, The edition of 1603 contains 814 folio pages. 
The first book consists of the table of contents and a 
classed index; books 2-12, geograpl'y; 13-23, lives of 
illustnous men, the popes occupying book 22, and the 
emperors book 23 ; 24-27, animals and jilants ; 28, metals, 
gems, stones, houses, and other inanimate things ; 34, de 
scicntiis cyclicis (grammar and rhetoric) ; 35, de scientiis 
mathematicis (arithmetic, geometry, optica, catoptrics, 
astronomy, and astrology) ; 36-38, Aristotelica (on the 
works of Aristotle). 

George Valla, born about 1 430 at Placentia, and there- 
fore called Placeutmus, died at Venice in 1499 while 
lecturing on the immortality of the soul. Aldus published 
his work, edited by his son John Peter Valla, De expetendis 
et fugiendis rebus, Venetiis, 1501, fol. 2 vols. 

It contains 49 books and 2119 chapters. Book 1 is introductoiy, 
on knowledge, philosophy, and mathematics, considered geiieially 
(he divides eveiything to be sought or avoided into three liinds— 
those which arc in the nimd, in the body by nature or habit, and 
thirdly, external, coming from without); books 2-4, arithmetic; 
5-9, music; 10-15, geometry, including Euclid and mechanics, — 
hook 15 being in three long chapters— do spnitnalibns, that is, 
pneumatics and hydraulics, de catoptiicis, and de optice, 16-10, 
astrology (with the structure and use of the astrolabe); 20-23, 
physics (including metaphysics); 24-30, medicine; 31—34, grammar; 
35-37, dialectics; 38, poetry; 39, 40, rhetoric; 41, moral philo- 
sophy; 42-44, economics; 45, politics; 46-48, de coiqions coin- 
niodis et incommodis, on the good and evil of the body (nud soul), 
49, de rabus externis, os gloiy, giaudeur, &c. 

Antonio Zara, born 1574, made bishop of Petinam I&tria 
1600, finished 17th January 1614 a work published as 
Aiiatomia Tng&niorum et Scientarium, Venetiis, 1615, 4to, 
664 pages, in four sections and 54 membra. The first 
section, on the dignity and excellence of man, in 16 membra, 
considers him in all his bodily and mental aspects. The 
first membrum describes his structure and his soul, and in 
the latter part contains the author’s preface, the deeds of 
his ancestors, an account of himself, and the dedication of 
his book to Ferdinand archduke of Austria. Four membra 
treat of the discovery of character by chiromancy, physiog- 
nomy, dreams, and astrology, The second section treats 
of 16 sciences of the imagination, — writing, magic, poetry, 
oratory, courtiership (aulicitas), theoretical and mystic 
arithmetic, geometry, architecture, optics, cosmography, 
astrology, practical medicine, war, government. The third 
section treats of 8 sciences of intellect, — logic, physics, 
metaphysics, theoretical medicine, ethics, piactical juris- 
prudence, judicature, theoretical theology. The fourth 
section treats of 12 sciences of memory, — grammar, practical 
arithmetic, human history, sacred canons, practical theology, 
sacred history, and lastly the creation and the final catas- 
trophe. The hook, now very rare, is well arranged, with 
a copious index, and is full of curious learning. 

Johann Hemrich Alsted, born 1588, died 1638, published 
Encyclopedia septem tomis distincta, Herhornae Nassovi- 
orum 1630, fol. 7 vols., 2543 pages of very small type. It 
is in 35 books, divided into 7 classes, preceded by 48 synop- 
tical tables of tbe whole, and followed by an index of 119 
pages. 

I. Pnecognitn disciplinanim, 4 books, hexologia, teclmologia, 
archelogia, didactica, that is, on intellectual habits and on the 
classification, origin, and study of the arts, 11. Philology, 6 books, 
lexica, grammar, rlietoric, logic, oratory, and poetiy: book 6, lexica, 
contains dictionaries explained in Latin of 1076 Hebrew', 842 Syriac, 
1934 Arabic, 1923 Gicek, and 2092 Latin words, and also nomen- 
clator technologic, &o., a classified vocabulary of teraisused ui the 
arts and sciences, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, filling 34 pages; 
book 6 contains Hebrew', Aramaic, Greek, Latin, and German 
grammars; book 10, poetioa, contains a list of 61 Kotwelsdi W’ords. 
HI. Theoretic philosophy, 10 books:— hook 11, metaphysics; 12, 
pneumatica (on spirits); 13, physics; 14, arithmetic; 16, geometry; 
16, cosmography; 17, uranometna (astrononiy and astrology); 18, 
geography (inth maps of the Old World, eastern Mediterranean, and 
Palestine under the Old and Hew Testaments, and a plate of Hoah s 
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ark); 19, Optics, 20, muhic. IV. Practical pMlosopliy, 4 books.— 
21, etMcs; 22, economics (on rclatioiibhips), 23, potties, withfloii- 
legium politiouni, 119 pages of extracts from histonans, philo- 
sophers, and orators; 21, scholastics (on education, ivith a non- 
legium of 25 pages). Y. The thiee superior faculties-— 25, theo- 
logy; 20, jurispriidcnce; 27, medicine (ending with the rules of 
the Saleinian school). VI. Mechanical arts in general: — hook as, 
mathematical mechanical arts; book 29, agriculture, gardening, 
care of animals, baking, brewing, preparing meihcines, metallm'gy 
(with mining); hook 30, physical mechanical arts— prmting, dial- 
liiiff, &o. Under ptediitica (games) is Vida’s Latin poem on chess, 
and one by Leuscluicr on the Indus Loizius. VII. Fariagines 
disoiplmarum, 5 books:— 31, mnemoniea; 32, history; 33, chiono- 
logy; 34, aichitecture, 35, quodlibetica, niiseePaneous arts, as 
magic, cabbala, alchemy, magnetism, &c., with otliera apparently 
distinguished and named by nimself, as, paradoxoloma, the ait of 
explaining paradoxes, dipnosoplustica, the ait of jmilosopMzmg 
while feasting; cyclogiioniica, the art of conversing well de quo-m 
scibili, tahacologia, the nature, use, and abuse of tobacco, &o., — ^in 
all 35 ai tides in this hook. 

Alsted’s eucyclopmdia was received with very great 
applause, and was highly valued. {Entretkiis, 1684, 

p. 188) thought xb almost the only encyclopsedia which did 
not deserve to bo desjnsed. Alsted’s learning was very 
various, and his reading was very extensive and diversified. 
Ho gives few references, and Thomasiiis charges him with 
plagiarism, as ho often copies literally without any acknow- 
ledgment. He wrote not long before the appearance of 
encyclop®dia.s in modern languages superseded his own 
and other Latin books, and but a short time before the 
alphabetical arrangement began to prevail over the metho- 
dical. His book was reprinted, Lugduni, 1649, foL 4 vols., 
2608 pages. 

J ean do Magnon, historiographer to the king of Trance, 
undertook to write an eucyolopmdia in French heroic 
verso, which was to fill ten volumes of 20,000 lines each, 
and to render libraries merely a useless ornament. But he 
did not live to finish it, as he was killed at night by 
robbers on the Pont ISTeuf in Paris, in April 1662. The 
part he left was printed as La Science imvverselle, Paris, 
1663, fol., 348 pages, — 10 books containing about 11,000 
lines. They begin with the nature of God, and end with 
the history of the fall of man. His verses, say Chaudon 
and Dolaudino, are perhaps the most nerveless, incorrect, 
obscure, and flat in French poetry ; yet the author had 
been the fiioncl of Molifere, and had acted with him in 
comedy. 

Louis Mor4ri (born 25 th March 1643 at Bargemont, in 
the diocese of Frejus, died 10th July 1680 at Paris) wrote 
a dictionary of history, genealogy, and biography, Le 
grand dictionnaire historique, m le melange mrienx de 
Vhistoire sacree et •profane^ Lyons, 1674, fol. He began a 
second edition on a larger scale, published at Lyons in 
1681, in two volumes folio; the sixth edition was edited 
by Jean le Clerc, Amsterdam, 1691, fol. 4 vols. j the 
twentieth and last edition, Paris, 1759, foL 10 vols. 
Mor^ri’s dictionary, still very useful, was of very great 
value and importance, though not the first of the kind. 
It superseded the very inferior compilation of Juign4- 
Broissinere, Dictionnaire Theologigue, JUistorigue, Poetique, 
OosmograpJiique, et Chi'onologique, Paris, 1644, 4to; 
Bouen, 1668, <fcc,, — a translation, with additions, of the 
Dktionanum Sistoriemn, Geographicum, et Poeticum of 
Charles Estienne, published in 1553, 4to, and often after- 
wards. As such a work was much wanted, Juign^’s book 
went^ through twelve editions in less than thirty years, 
notwithstanding its want of criticism, errors, anaclmonisms, 
defects, and inferior style. 

Johann Jacob Hofmann, born 11th September 1635, 
died 10th March 1706, son of a schoolmaster at Basel, 
which he is said never to have left, and where he was pro- 
fessor of Greek and History, wrote Lexicon Universale 
HiMorico- Geographico-Qhronologico -Poetico-PTiiloLogicumy 
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Easileje, 1677, fol. 2 vols., 18S3 pages, a dictionary of 
history, biography, geography, genealogies of princely 
chronology, mythology, and philology. At the 
end is Nomenclator Mt^oyAojTTos, an index of names of 
places, people, (Sec., in many languages, carefully collected, 
and explained in Latin, filling 110 pages ; with an index of 
subjects not forming separate articles, occupying 34 pages. 
Tn 1683 he published a continuation in 2 vols. fol., 2293 
pages, containing, besides additions to the subjects given 
m his lexicon, the history of animals, plants, stones, motals, 
elements, stars, and especially of man and his affairs, arts, 
honours, laws, magic, music, rites, and a vast number of 
other subjects. In 1698 ho published a second edition, 
Lugduni Batavorum, fol. 4 vols., 3742 pages, incorporating 
the continuation with additions. From the great extent 
of his plan, many articles, especially in history, are super- 
ficial and faulty. 

^Itienne Chauvin was born at Nismes ISth April 1640.^ 
He fled to Rotterdam on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and in 1688 supplied Bayle’s place in his lectures 
on philosophy. In 1695 he was invited by the doctor of 
Brandenburg to go as professor of philosophy to Berlin, where 
he became the representative of the Cartesian philosophj’-, 
and died 6th April 1725. He wrote Lexicon Pationale, 
sive Thesaurus Philosophicus Ordine Alphahetico chgestu^, 
Rotterdam!, 1692, foL, 746 pages and 30 plates. An im- 
proved and enlarged edition was printed as Lexicon philo- 
sophicum secundis ciiris, Leovardim, 1713, largo folio, 725 
pages, and SO plates. This great v;ork may bo considered 
as a dictionary of the Cartesian philosophy, and was very 
much used byBrucker and other earlier historians of philo- 
sophy. It is written, in a very dry and scholastic style, 
and seldom names authorities. 

The great dictionary of French, begun by the French 
Academy 7th February 1639, excluded all words especially 
belonging to science and the arts. But the success of tlie 
rival dictionary of Fureti6re, which, as its title page, as well 
as that of the Pssais published in 1684, cunsjncunnsly 
announced, professed to give “ les termes do tuulcs les 
Sciences et dea Arts,” induced Thomas Corneille, a memhe-r 
of the Academy, to compile Le Dictionnaire des Arts et chs 
Sciences, which the Academy published with the first eilitiun 
of their dictionary, Paris, 1G94, folio, as a supplement in 
two volumes containing 1236 pages. It was rtpriuted at 
Amsterdam, 1696, fol. 2 vols., and at Paris in 1720, and 
again in 1732, revised by Fonteiielle, A long series of 
dictionaries of arts and sciences have followed Corneille in 
placing in their titles the arts before the sciences, which ho 
probably did merely in order to differ from Furctioic. 
Corneille professed to quote no author whom he liad not 
consulted; to take plants from Dioscorides and MatthLolus, 
medicine from Ettmiiller, chemistry from a MS. of PciTault, 
and architecture, painting, and sculpture from Fulibicn; 
and to give an abridged history of animals, bird.s, and 
fishes, and an account of all religious and military orders 
and their statutes, heresiarchs and heresies, and diguitie.s 
and charges ancient and modern. 

Pierre Bayle (born 18th November 1647, died 28th 
December 1706) wrote a very important and valuable work, 
Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, Piolterdani, 1697, fob 
2 vols. His design was to make a dictionary of the errora 
and omissions of Mordri and others, but ho wa.s much 
embarrassed by the numerous editions and fsupplemenl.s of 
Mor4ri. A second edition with an additional volume 
appeared at Amsterdam in 1702, fol. 3 vols. The fourth 
edition, Rotterdam, 1720, fol. 4 vols,, was much enlarged 
from his manuscripts, and was edited by Prosper Murchuud. 
It contains 3132 pages besides tables, &c. The ninth 
edition was published at Basel, 1741, fol. 10 vols. It was 
translated into English from the second edition, London, 
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1709, fol. 4 vols., with some slight additions and correc- 
tions by the author ; and again from the fifth edition of 
1730 by Birch and Lockman, London, 1734-40, fol. 5 vols. 
J. G. de Chaufepi4 published Nouveau Dictiounaire 
histon(iue^ Amsterdam, 1750-56, fol., 4 vols., as a supple- 
ment to Bayle. It chiefly consists of the articles added by 
the English translators with many corrections and additions, 
and about 600 new articles added by himself, and contains 
in all about 1400 articles. Prosper Marchand, editor of the 
fourth edition, left at his death, 14th January 1756, 
materials for a supplementary Dictionnaire historique, La 
Haye, 1758, fol. 2 vols. 891 pages, 136 articles. It had 
occupied his leisure moments for forty years. Much of his 
work was written on small scraps of paper, sometimes 20 
in half a page and no larger than a nail, in such small char- 
acters that not only the editor but the printer had to use 
powerful magnifiers. Bayle’s dictionary was also translated 
into German, Leipzig, 1741-44, fol. 4 vols,, with a preface 
by J. C. Gottsched. It is still a work of great importance 
and value. 

Vincenzo Slaria Coronelli, a Franciscan friar, who was 
born in Venice about 1650, made cosmographer to the re- 
public in 1685, became general of his order in 1702, and 
was found dead at his study table 9th December 1718, 
began in 1701 to publish a general alphabetical encyclo- 
psedia, written in Italian, at which he had been working 
for thirty years, Biblioteca Universale Sacro-profana. It 
was to explain more than 300,000 words, to include history 
and biography as well as all other subjects, and to extend 
to 45 volumes folio. Volumes 1-39 wore to contain the 
dictionary A to Z ; 40, 41, the supplement; 42, retractations 
and corrections ; 43, universal index ; 44, index divided 
into matters ; 45, index in various languages. But seven 
volumes only wore published, Venezia, 1701-6, foL 6609 
pages, A to Caque. The first six volumes have each an 
index of from 28 to 48 pages (in all 224 pages) of subjects, 
whether forming articles or incidental. The articles in 
each arc numbered, and amount to 30,269 in the six 
volumes, which complete the letter B. On an average 3 
pages contain 22 articles. Each volume is dedicated to a 
different patron, — the pope, the doge, the king of Spain, &c. 
This work is remarkable for the extent and completeness 
of its plan, and for being the first great alphabetical ©icyclo- 
poedia, as well as for being written in a modem language, 
but it was hastily written and very incorrect. Hever, per- 
haps, says Tiraboschi {Storia della Letieratura Itahana, 
vni. 546), was there so quick a writer; he composed a 
folio volume as es^sily as others would a page, but he 
never perfected his works, and what we have of this 
book will not induce us to regret the want of the re- 
mainder. 

The first alphabetical encyclopasdia written in English 
was the work of a London clergyman, John Harris (born 
about 1667, elected first secretary of the Royal Society 30th 
November 1709, died 7th September 1719), Lexicon 
T.echnieiim^ or an universal English Lidiomry of Arts and 
Sciences, London, 1704, fol, 1220 pages, 4 plates, with 
many diagrams and figures printed in the text. Like many 
subsequent English encyclopaedias the pages are not 
numbered. It professes not merely to explain the terms 
used iu the arts and sciences, but the arts aud sciences 
themselves. The author complains that he found much 
less help from previous dictionaries than one would suppose, 
that Chauvin is full of obsolete school terms, and Corneille 
gives only bare e^lanations of terms, which often relate 
only to simple ideas and common things. He omite 
theology, antiquity, biography, and poetry; gives only 
technical history, geography, and chronology ; and in logic, 
metaphysics, ethics, grammar, and rhetoric, merely expla^ 
Idle terms used. In mathematics and anatomy he professes 
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to he very fuH, but says that the catalogues and places of 
the stars are very imperfect, as Flamsteed refused to assist 
him. In botany he gave from Ray, Morri.son, and Tourne- 
fort " a pretty exact botanick lexicon, which was what we 
really wanted before, ” with an account of all the “ kinds 
and subalternate species of plants, and their specific differ- 
ences ” on Ray’s method. He gave a table of fossils from 
Dr Woodward, professor of medicine in Gresham College, 
and took great pains to describe the parts of a ship accurately 
and particularly, going often on hoard himself for the pur- 
pose. In law he abridged from the best writers what he 
thought necessary. He meant to have given at the end an 
alphabet for each art and science, and some more plates of 
anatomy and ships, “but the undertaker could not afford it 
at the price.” A review of his work, extending to the un- 
usual length of four pages, appeared in the Fldlosop7dc<d 
Transactions, 1704 (p. 1699). This volume was reprinted 
in 1708. A second volume of 1419 pages and 4 plates 
appeared in 1710, with a list of about 1300 subscribers. 
Great part of it consisted of mathematical and astronomical 
tables, as he intended his work to serve a-s a small mathe- 
matics library. He was allowed by Sir Isaac Newton to 
print his treatise on acids. He gives a table of logarithms 
to seven figures of decimals (44 pages), and one of sines, 
tangents, and secants (120 pages), a list of books filling two 
pages, and an index of the articles in both volumes under 
26 heads, filling 50 pages. The longest lists are law (1700 
articles), chyurgery, anatomy, geometry, fortification, 
botany, and musia The mathematical and physical part is 
considered very able. He often mentions his authorities, 
and gives lists of books on particular subjects, as botany 
aud chronology. His dictionary was long very popular. 
The fifth edition was published in 1736, foL 2 vols. A 
supplement, including no now subjects, appeared in 1744, 
London, foL 996 pages, 6 plates. It was intended to rival 
Chambers, but, being considered a bookseller’s speculation, 
was not wen received. 

Johann Hiibnor, rector of the Johanneum in Hamburg, 
born 17th. March 1668, wrote prefaces to two dictionaries 
written in German, which bore his name, and were long 
popular. The first was Beales Staats-Zeitungs und Cemver- 
scdions’Lexicon, Leipzig, 1704, 8vo ; second edition, 1706, 
947 pages ; at the end a register of arms, and indexes of 
Latin and French words; fifth edition, 1711; fifteenth 
edition 1735, 1119 pages. The thirty-first edition was 
edited and enlarged by F. A Riider, and published by 
Brockhaus, Leipig, 1824-28, 8vo, 4 vols., 3088 pages. It 
was translated into Hungarian by Fejer, Pesten, 1816, 8vo, 
6 vols., 2958 pages. The second published as a supple- 
ment, was Gxirieuses und reedes Nairn'- Kunst- Berg- Gewerly- 
mid Eandlungs-Lexicon, Leipzig, 1712, 8vo, 788 pages, 
frequently reprinted to 1792. The first relates to the 
political state of the world, as religion, orders, states, rivers, 
towns, castles, mountains, genealogy, war, ships ; the second 
to nature, science, art, and commerce. They were the 
work of many authors, of whom Paul Jacob Marpurger, a 
celebrated and voluminous writer on trad© and commerce^ 
bom at Nuremberg 27th June 1656, was an extensive con- 
tiibntor, and is the only one named by Hiibnor. 

Johann Theodor Jablonski, who was bom at Dantzic 16th 
December 1654, appointed secretary to the newly founded 
Prussian Academy in 1700, when he went to Berlin, where 
he died 28th April 1731, published Allgemmies Leitnxon 
der KUnste und WissenscJiaftm, Leipzig, 1721, 4to, a short 
but excellent encyclopajdia stiU valued in Germany. It 
do^ not include theology, history, geog^hy, Moginphy, 
and genealogy. He not only names his authorities, but 
gives a list of their works. A new edition in 1748 was 
increased one-third to 1608 pages. An improved edition, 
Konigsberg and Leipzig, 1767, 4fco, 2 vols., 1862 page^ 
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vpas edited by J. J. Sch-wabe, laublic teacber of philosophy 
at Leipsic. 

Ephraim Chambers published his CychpcBdia; or an 
Universal Dictionary of Art and Sciences^ containing ^ an 
Explication of tlie Terms and an Account of the Tilings 
Signified thereby in the several Arts, Liberal and Meehani- 
cal, and the several Sciences, Human and Divine, London, 
1728, fol. 2 vols. The dedication to the king is dated 
October 15, 1727. Chambers endeavoured to connect the 
scattered articles relating to each subject by a system of 
references, and to consider “ tie several matters, not only 
m themselves, but relatively, or as they respect each other; 
both to treat them as so many wholes aud as so many parts 
of BOine greater whole.” Under each article he refers to 
the subject to which it belongs, and also to its subordinate 
parts ; thus Copyhold has a reference to Tenure, of which 
it is a particular kind, and other references to Rolls, 
Custom, Manor, Fine, Charterland, and Freehold. In his 
preface he gives an “ analysis of the divisions of know- 
ledge ” 4:7 in number, with classed lists of the articles 
belonging to each, intended to serve as table of contents 
and also as a rubric or directory indicating the order^ in 
which the articles should be read. But it does so very im- 
perfectly, as the lists aie curtailed by many et caeteras; thus 
19 occur in a list of 119 articles under Anatomy, which has 
nearly 2200 articles in Rees’s index. _ He omits etymologies 
unless “ they appeared of some significance j” he gives only 
one grammatical form of each word, unless peculiar ideas 
are arbitrarily attached to different forms, as predpitaie, 
predpitant, precipitation, when each has an article; and 
he omits complex ideas generally known, and thus " gets 
free of a vast load of plebeian words.” His work, he says, 
is a collection, not the produce of one man’s wit, for that 
would go but a little way, but of the whole commonwealth 
of learning. ^‘Nobody that fell in my way has been 
spared, antient or modem, foreign nor domestic, Christian 
or Jew nor heathen.” To the subjects given by Harris he 
adds theology, metaphysics, ethics, politics, logic, grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetry, but excludes history, biography, 
genealogy, geography, aud chronology, except their techni- 
cal parts, A second edition appeared in 1738, fol. 2 vols. 
24 6G pages, retouched and amended in a thousand places,” 
A few articles are added and some others enlarged, but he 
was prevented from doing more because the booksellers 
were alarmed with a bill m parliament containing a clause 
to oblige the pubii^hera of all improved editions of books 
to print their improvements separately.” The bill after 
passing the Commons was unexpectedly thrown out by the 
Lords ; but fearing that it might be revived, the booksellers 
thought it best to retreat though more than twenty sheets 
Ind been printed. Five other editions were published in 
London, 1739 to 1751-2, besides one in Dublin, 174:2, all 
ill 2 vols. fol. An Italian translation, Venezia, 1748-49, 
4to, 9 vols., was the first complete Italian encyclopaedia 
When Chambers was in France in 1739 he rejected very 
favourable proposals to publish an edition there dedicated ; 
to Louis XY. His work was judiciously, honestly, and 
carefully done, and long maintained its popularity. But it 
had many defects and omissions, as he was well aware ; and 
at his death, ISfch May 1740, he had collected and arranged 
materials for seven new volumes. John Lewis Scott was 
employed by the booksellers to select such articles as were 
fit for the press and to supply others. He is said to have 
done this very efficiently until appointed sub-preceptor to 
the prince of Wales and Prince Edward. His task was en- 
trusted to Dr (afterwards called Sir John) Hill, who performed 
it veiy hastily, and with characteristic carelessness and self- 
sufficiency, copying freely from his own writings. The Sup- 
plement was published in London, 1753, fol. 2 vols., 3307 
pages and 12 plates. As Rill was a botanist, the botanical 
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part, which had been very defective in the Cydopcedia 
was the best. Abraham Bees published a revised 
and enlarged edition, “with the supplement and modern 
improvements incorporated in one alphabet,” London, 
1778-88, fol. 2 vols., 5010 pages, 159 plates. It was 
published in 418 numbers, at 6d. each. Rees says that 
he has added more than 4400 new articles. At the end he 
gives an index of articles, classed under 100 heads, 
numbering about 57,000, and filling 80 pages. The heads, 
with 39 cross references, are arranged alphabetically. 
Rees’s edition was reprinted, London, 1786-88, and 
1789-91, fol. 5 vols, and Dublin, 1787, fol. 4 vols. 
Accordmg to the English custom, all the editions of the 
Gydopcedia have no pagination. 

One of the largest and most comprehensive encyclo- 
paedias was undertaken and in a great measure completed 
by Johann Heinrich Zedler, a bookseller of Leipsic, who 
was bom at Breslau 7th Jauuaiy 1706, made a Prussian 
commerzienrath in 1731, and died at Leipsic in 1760, — 
Grosses vdlstandiges Universal Lexicon Alter Wissensclmften 
und Kunste welche bishero durch menschlichen Versiand und 
Witz erfwiden md verbessert worden, Halle and Leipzig, 
1732-60, foL 64 vols. 64,309 pages ; and Nothige Sup2de- 
mente, ib. 1751-54, vols. i. to iv., A to Caq, 3016 pages. 
The columns, two in a page, are numbered, varying from 
1356 in vol. li. to 2588 in vol. xlix. Each vohuno has a 
dedication, with a portrait. The first nine are the emperor, 
the kingfl of Prussia and Poland, the empress of Russia, 
and the kings of England, France, Poland, Denmark, and 
Sweden. The dedications, of which two are in verse, and 
aU are signed hy Zedler, amount to 469 pages. The 
supplement has no dedications or portraits. The preface 
to the first volume of the work is by Johann Peter vun 
Ludewig, chancellor of the university of Halle (born 16th 
August 1690, died 6th September 1743). Hme editors 
were employed, whom Ludewig compares to the nine 
muses; and the whole of each subject was entrusted to the 
same person, that all its parts might be uniformly treated. 
Carl Gunther Ludovici (born at Leipsic 7th August 1707, 
public teacher of philosophy there from 1734, died 3d July 
1778) edited the work from vol. xix., beginning the lotlor 
M, and published in 1739, to the end, and also the supple- 
ment. The work was published by subscription. J ohann 
Heinrich Wolff, an eminent merchant and shop-keeper in 
Leipsic, born there 29th April 1690, came to Zodler’s 
assistance by advancing the very heavy expenses and 
becoming answerable for the subscriptions, and spared no 
cost that the work might be complete. Zedler vciy truly 
says, in his preface to vol. xviii., that his Universal Lexicon 
was a work such as no time and no nation could show, aud 
both in its plan and execution it is much more compre- 
hensive and complete than any previous encyclopmdia. 
Colleges, says Ludewig, where all sciences are taught and 
studied, are on that account called universities, and thuir 
teaching is called sfticZwm universale j but the Univcrml 
Lexicon contains not only ■what they teach in theoht^iy, 
jurisprudence, medicine, philosophy, history, mathcnialios, 
&c., but also many other things belonging to coiut.'^, 
chanceries, hunting, forests, war and peace, and to arli.st.s, 
artisans, housekeepers, and merchants, not thought of in 
colleges. Its plan embraces not only history, geography, 
and biography, but also genealogy, topograifiiy, and from 
vol. xviii., published in 1738, lives of illustrious li\ing 
persons. Zedler inq[uires why death alone should make a 
d^erving man capable of having his services and worthy 
deeds made known to the world in print. The lives of the 
dead, he says, are to be found in books, but tliose of the 
living are not to be met with anywhere, and would often 
be more useful if known. In consequence of this preface, 
many lives and genealogies were sent to him for publication* 
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Cross references generally give not only tie article 
referred to, but also the volume and column, and, when 
necessary, such brief information as may distinguish the 
word referred to from others similar but of different 
meaning. Lists of authorities, often long, exact, and 
valuable, are frequently appended to the articles. This 
work, which is well and carefully compiled, and very 
trustworthy, is stiU a most valuable book of reference on 
many subjects, especially topography, genealogy, and 
biography. The genealogies and family histories are 
excellent, and many particulars are given of the lives and 
works of authors not easily found elsewhere. 

A work on a new plan was published by Dennis do 
Coetlogon, a Frenchman naturalized in England, who 
styled himself “ Knight of St Lazare, M.D., and member 
of the Royal Academy of Angers ,” — An Univet'scd History 
of Arts ami Sciences, London, 1745, fol. 2 vols., 2529 
pages, 33 plates, and 161 articles arranged alphabetically. 
He “ endeavours to render each treatise as complete as 
possible, avoiding above all things needless repetitions, and 
never puzzling the reader with the least reference.” 
Theology is divided into several treatises; Philosophy 
into Ethicks, Logick, and Metaphysick, each under its 
letter ; and Physick is subdivided into Anatomy, Botany, 
Geography, Geometry, cfcc. Military Art is divided into 
Army, Fortification, Gunnery. The royal licence is dated 
13th March 1740-1, the dedication is to the duke of 
Gisors, the pages are numbered, there is an appendix of 36 
pages of astronomical tables, and the two indexes, one to 
each volume, fill 69 pages, and contain about 9000 subjects. 
The type is large and the style diffuse, but the subject 
matter is sometimes curious. The author says that his 
work is the only one of the hind, and that he wrote out 
with his own hand every line, even the index. But not- 
withstanding the novelty of his plan, his work does not 
seem ever to have been popular. 

Qianfrancesco Pivati, born at Padua in 1689, died at 
Venice in 1764, secretary of the Academy of Sciences at 
Venice, who had published in 1744 a 4to volume contain- 
ing a Dizionario universale, wrote Nuovo didmario 
scientifico e curioso sojcro-'profarva, Venezia, 1746-61, fol. 10 
vols., 7791 pages, 597 plates. It is a general encyclopaedia, 
including geography, but not history or biography. He 
gives frequent* references to his authorities and much 
curious information. His preliminary discourse (80 pages) 
contains a history of the several sciences from mathematics 
to geography. The book was published by subscription, 
and at the end of the last volume is a Catalogo dei Signori 
Associati, 252 in number, who took 266 copi es. It is also re- 
markable for the number of its plates, which are engraved on 
copper. In each volume they are placed together at the end, 
and are preceded by an explanatory index of subjects refer- 
ring to the plates and to the articles they illustrate. 

One of the greatest and most remarkable literary enter- 
prises of the 18th century, the famous French 
originated in a French translation of Chambers’s GycZopcecfia, 
begun in 1743, and finished in 1745 by John Mills, an 
Englishman resident in France, assisted by Gottfried SeUius, 
a very learned native of Dantzic, who, after being a pro- 
fessor at Halle and Gottingen, and residing in Holland, 
had settled in Paris. They applied to Lebreton, the king’s 
.printer, to publish the work, to fulfil the formalities 
•required by French law, with which, as foreigners, they 
were not acquainted, and to solicit a royal privilege. This 
he obtained, but in his own name alone. Mills complained 
so loudly and bitterly of this deception that Lebreton had 
to acknowledge formally that the privilege belonged en 
totiie propriete to John Mills. But, as he again took care 
not to acquaint Mills with the necessary legal formalities, : 
this title soon became invalid. Mills then agreed to grant | 
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him part of his privilege, and in May 1745 the work was 
announced as Erw.ydopHih ou Dicfionnaire Universel des 
Arts et des Sciences, folio, four volumes of 250 to 260 
sheets each, with a fifth of at least 120 plates, and a voca- 
bulary or list of articles in French, Latin, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, with other lists for each language explained 
in French, so that foreigners might easily find any article 
wanted. It was to be published by subscription at 135 
livres, but for large paper copies 200 livres, the first volume 
to be delivered in June 1746, and the two last at the end 
of 1748. The subscription list, which was considerable, 
closed 31st December 1745. Mills demanded an account, 
which Lebreton, who had again omitted certain formalities, 
insultingly refused. Mills brought an action against him, 
but before it was decided Lebreton procured the revocation 
of the privilege as informal, and obtained another for him- 
self dated 21st January 1746. Thus, for unwittingly con- 
travening regulations with which his unscrupulous publisher 
ought to have made him acquainted, Mills was despoiled of 
the work he had both planned and executed, and had to 
return to England. Jean Paul de Qua de Halves, professor 
of philosophy in the college of France (born at Carcassonne 
in 1713, died 15th June 1785), was then engaged as editor 
merely to correct errors and add new discoveries. But he 
proposed a thorough revision, and obtained the assistance of 
many learned men and artists, among whom Desessarts 
names Louis, Condillac, D’Alembert, and Diderot. But 
the publishers did not think his reputation high enough to 
ensure success, withheld their confidence, and often opposed 
his plans as too expensive. Tired at last of disputes, and 
too easily offended, De Gua resigned the editorship. The 
publishers, who had already made heavy advances, offered 
it to Diderot (born October 1713, died 30 th July 1784), 
who was probably recommended to them by his very well 
received Dictionnaire Univmel de Medicine, Paris, 1746- 
48, fol. 6 vols., published by Briasson, David, and Durand, 
with notes and additions by Julien Busson, doctor regent of 
the faculty of medicine of Paris. It was a translation, made 
with the assistance of Eidous and Toussaint, of the cele- 
brated work of Dr Robert James, inventor of the fever 
powders, A Medicinal Dictionary, London, 1743-45, fol. 3 
vols., 3275 pages and 98 plates, comprising a history of 
drugs, with chemistry, botany, and natural history so far as 
they relate to medicine, and with an historical preface of 99 
pages (in the translation 136). The proposed work was to 
have been similar in character. De Gua's papers were 
handed over to Diderot in great confusion. He soon per- 
suaded the publishers to undertake a far more original and 
comprehensive work. His friend D’Alembert undertook to 
edit the mathematics. Other subjects were allotted to 21 
contributors, each of whom received the articles on this sub- 
ject in Mill’s translation to serve as a basis for his work. 
But they were in most cases so badly composed and trans- 
lated, so full of errors and omissions, that they were not 
used. The contributions were to be finished in three 
months, but none were ready in time, except Music by 
Rousseau, which he admits was hastily and badly doue. 
Diderot was imprisoned at Vincennes, 29th July 1749, for 
his Lettre sur les Aveugles. He was closely confined for 28 
days, and was then for three months and ten days a prisoner 
on parole in the castle. This did not stop the printing, 
though it caused delay. The prospectus by Diderot 
appeared in November 1750, The work was to form 8 
vols. foL, with at least 600 plates. The first volume was 
published in July 1751, and delivered to the subscribers in 
August. The second appeared in January 1762. An arrH 
of the council, Pth February, suppressed both volumes as inju- 
rious to the king’s authority and to religion. Malesherbes, 
director-general of the Librairie, stopped the issue of 
volume ii, 9 th February, and on the 21st went with a 
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lettre de cachet to Lebreton’s to seize tbe plates and the 
MSS.j but did not find, says Barbier, even those of volume 
iii., as they had been taken to his own house by Diderot 
and one of the publishers. The Jesuits tried to continue 
the work, but in vain. It was less easy, says Grimm, than 
to ruin philosophers. The Dictiomaire de Tr&v(mx pro- 
nounced the completion of the Encydopidie impossible, and 
the project ridiculous (5th edition, 1752, iii. 750). The 
Government had to request the editors to resume the work 
as one honourable to the nation. The Marquis d’Argenson 
■writes, 7th May 1752, that Mme. de Pompadour had been 
urging them to proceed, and' at the end of J une he reports 
them as again at work. Volume iiL, rather improved hy 
the delay, appeared in October 1753 j and volume yil, 
completing G, in November 1757. The clamours against 
the work soon recommenced. D’Alembert retired in 
January 175S, weary of sermons, satires, and intolerant and 
absurd censors. The parliament of PaiiSj by an 23d 
January 1759, stopped the sale and distribution of the 
cyehpedie^ Helvetius’s De V Esprit, and six other books; 
and by an arrit, 6 th February, ordered them all to he 
burnt, but referred the Encyclopedie for examination to a 
commission of nine. An an'et du conseil, 7th March, re- 
voked the privilege of 1716, and stopped the printing. 
Volume viii. was then in the press. Malesherhes warned 
Diderot that he would have Ms papers seized next day ; 
and when Diderot said he could not make a selection, ox 
find a place of safety at such short notice, Malesherbea said, 
“ Send them to me, they will not look for them there.” 
This, according to Mme. de Vandeul, Diderot’s daughter, 
was done with perfect success. In the article Pardonner 
Diderot refers to these persecutions, and says, In the 
space of some months we have seen our honour, fortune, 
liberty, and life imperilled.” Malesherbes, Ohoiseul, and 
Mme. de Pompadour protected the work j Diderot obtained 
private permission to go on printing, but with a strict 
charge not to publish any part until the whole was finished. 
The Jesuits were condemned by the parliament of Farm in 
1762, and by the king in November 1764. Volume i. of 
plates appeared in 1762, and volumes viii. to xvii., teu 
volumes of text, 9408 pages, completing tho work, with the 
4th volume of plates in 1765, when there were 4250 sub- 
scribers. The work circulated freely in the provinces and 
in foreign countrios, and was secretly distributed m Paris 
and Versailles. The general assembly of the clergy, on 
20th June 1765, approved articles in which it was con- 
demned, and on 27th September adopted a rneimire to 
be presented to the king. They were forbidden to pub- 
lish their acts which favoured the Jesuits, but Lebreton 
was required to give a list of his subscribers, and was 
put iuto the Bastille for eight days in 1766. A royal 
order w^as sent to the subscribers to deliver their copies 
to the lieutenant of police. Voltaire iu 1774 relates 
that, at a p)Gtit souper of the king at Trianon, there was a 
debate on the composition of gunpowder. Mme. de 
Pompadour said she did not know how her rouge or her silk 
s tockings were made. The Due de la Vallifere regretted that 
the king had confiscated their encyclopoediaa, which could 
decide everything. The king said he had been told that 
the work was moat dangerous, but as he wished to judge 
for himself, he sent for a copy. Three servants with diffi- 
culty brought in the 21 volumes. The company found 
evei-ything they looked for, and the king allowed the 
confiscated copies to be returned. Mme. de Pompadour 
died 16 th April 1764. Lebreton had half of the property 
in the work, and Durand, David, and Briasson had the rest. 
Lebreton, who had the largest printing office in Paris, em- 
ployed 50 workmen in printing the last ten volumes. He 
had the articles set in type exactly as the authors sent them 
in, and when Diderot had corrected the last proof of each 
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sheet, he and his foreman, hastily, secretly, and by night, 
unknown to his partners in the work, cut out whatever 
seemed to them daring, or hkely to give offence, mutilated 
most of the best articles without any regard to the consecu- 
tiv6iiess of wliat was loft, and turnt tlio manuscript as tb.ey 
proceeded. The printing of the work was nearly finished 
when Diderot, having to consult one of his great philosophi- 
cal articles in the letter S, found it entirely mutilated. He 
was confounded, says Grimm, at discovering the atrocity 
of the printer ; all the best articles were in the same con- 
fusion. This discovery put him into a state of frenzy and 
despair from rage and grief. His daughter never heard 
him speak coolly on the subject, and after twenty years it 
still made him angry. He believed that every one knew as 
well as he did what was wanting in each article, but in fact 
the mutilation was not perceived even hy the authors, and for 
many years was known to few persons. Diderot at first re- 
fused to correct the remaining proofs, or to do more than 
write the explanations of the plates. He required, accord- 
ing to Mme. de Vandeul, that a copy, now at St Petersburg 
with his library, should be printed with columns in which 
all was restored. The mutilations began as far back as the 
article Intendanh But how far, says Eosenkrantz, this 
murderous, incredible, and infamous operation was carried 
cannot now be exactly ascertained. Diderot’s articles, not 
including those on arts and trades, were, rcpriutcd in 
Naigeon’s edition (Paris, 1821, 8vo, 22 vols.). They fi,ll 
4132 pages, and number 1139, of which 601 were written 
for the last ten volumes. They are on very many subjects, 
but principally on grammar, history, morality, pliilosojiliy, 
literature, and metaphysics. As a contributor, his special 
department of the work was philosophy, and arts and trades. 
He passed whole days in workshops, and began by examin- 
ing a machine carefully, then ho had it taken to pieces and 
put together again, then he watched it at work, and lastly 
worked it himself. He thus learned to use such comjdi- 
cated machines as the stocking and cut velvet looms. He 
at first received 1200 livres a year as editor, but afterwards 
2500 Iivres a volume, besides a final sum of 20,000 livros. 
Although after his engagement he did not suffur from 
poverty as he had done before, he w^as obliged to sell his 
libraiy in order to provide for his daughter. Do Jaucourt 
spared neither time, trouble, nor expense in perfocliiig Uie 
work, for which he received nothing, and ho employed 
several secretaries at it for ten yeai-s. To pay them ho had 
to sell his house in Paris, which Lohrebon bought with the 
profits derived from De Jaiicourt’s work. All the juib- 
lishcrs made large fortunes ; their expenses amounted to 
1,158,000 livres, aud their profits to 2,162,000. D’Aloia- 
bert’s “Discours Prelimiuaire,” 45 pages, written in 1750, 
prefixed to the first volume, and delivered before the French 
Academy on his reception, 19th December 1754, consists 
of a systematic arrangement of the various branches of 
knowledge, aud an account of their progress since their re- 
vival. His system, chiefly taken from Bacon, divides them 
iuto three classes, — under memory, reason, and imagination. 
Arts and trades are placed under natural history, superati- 
tiou and magic under science do Dion, and orthography 
and heraldry under logic. The literary world is divided 
into three corresponding classes — erudits, philosoplies, and 
leaux espriU, As in Chambers’s Oyclopaedia, history and 
biography were excluded, except incidentally ; thus 
Aristotle’s life is given in &o article Arlstotelisiue. The 
science to which an article belongs is generally nacaed at 
the beginning of it, references are given to other articles, 
and the author’s names are marked by initials, of which 
hsts are given in the earlier volumes, hut sometimes their 
names are subscribed in full Articles by Diderot have no 
mark, and those inserted by him as editor have an asterisk 
prefixed. Among the contributors were Voltaire, Euler, 
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Marmontel, Montesqaieu, D’Auville, D’Holbach^ and 
Turgot, the leader of the new school of economists which 
made its first appearance in the pages of the JEncyclopedie. 
Louis wrote the surgery, Daubenton natural history, Eidous 
heraldry and art, Toussaint jurisprudence, and Condamine 
articles on South America. No encyclopaedia peihaps has 
been of such political importance, or has occupied so con- 
spicuous a place m the civil and literary history of its 
century. It sought not only to give information, but to 
guide opinion. It was, as Eosenkranz says {Diderot, i. 
157), tlieistic and heretical. It was opposed to the church, 
then all powerful in Franco, and it treated dogma histori- 
cally. It was, as Desnoiresterres says {Yoltaire^ v. 164), a 
war machine ; as it progressed, its attacks both on the church 
and the still more despotic government, as well as on 
Christianity itself, became bolder and more undisguised, 
and it was met by opposition and persecution unparalleled 
in the history of encyclopaedias. Its execution is very un- 
equal, and its articles of very different value. It was not 
constructed on a regular plan, or subjected to sufficient 
supervision j articles were sent in by the contributors, and 
not seen by the editors until they were in type. In each 
subject there are some excellent articles, but others are very 
inferior or altogether omitted, and references are often 
given to articles which do not exist. Thus marine is 
said to be more than three-fourths deficient j and in geo- 
graphy errors and omissions abound, — even capitals and 
sovereign states are overlooked, while villages are given as 
towns, and towuis are described which never existed. The 
style is too generally loose, digressive, and inexact ; dates 
are seldom given ; and discursiveness, verbosity, and 
dogmatism are frequent faults. Voltaire was constantly de- 
manding truth, brevity, and method, and said it was built 
half of marble and half of wood. D’Alembert compared it 
to a harlequin’s coat, in wffiich there is some good stuff but 
too many rags. Diderot was dissatisfied with it as a 
whole ; much of it was compiled in haste; and carelessly 
written articles and incompetent contributors were admitted 
for want of money to pay good writers. Zedler’s Universal 
Lexicon is now on the whole much more useful for reference 
than its far more brilliant successor. The permanent value 
of encyclopaedias depends on the proportion of exact and 
precise facts they contain, and on their systematic regularity. 

The first edition of the Encydophlie, in 17 vols. foho, 
16,288 pages, was imitated by a counterfeit edition printed 
at Geneva as the volumes appeared in Paris. Eleven folio 
volumes of plates were published at Paris, 1762 to 1772, 
containing 2888 plates and 923 pages of explanation, itc. 
A supplement was printed at Amsterdam and Paris, 1776- 
77, fol. 6 vols., 3874 pages, with 224 plates. History was 
introduced at the wish of the public, but only “the 
general features which mark epochs in the annals of the 
world.” The astronomy was by Delalande, mathematics 
by Condorcet, tables by Eernouilli, natural history by 
Adanson, anatomy and physiology by Haller. Daubenton, 
Condamine, Marmontel, and other old contributors wrote 
many articles, and several were taken from foreign editions. 
A very full and elaborate index of the articles and subjects 
of the 33 volumes was printed at Amsterdam in 1780, foL 
2 vols., 1852 pages. It was made by Pierre Mouchon, who 
was born at Geneva 30th July 1735, consecrated minister 
18 th August 1768, pastor of the French church at Basel 
1766, elected a pastor in Geneva 6th March 1788, principal 
of the college there 22d April 1791, died 20 August 1797. 
This Tahle Analyti<pie, which took him five years to make, 
was undertaken for the publishers Cramer andDe Toumes, 
who gave him 800 louis for it, Though very exact and 
full, he designedly omits the attacks on Christianity. This 
index was rendered more useful and indispensable by the 
very diffuse and digressive style of the work, and by the 
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vast number of its articles. A complete copy of the first 
edition of the Encyclopedie consmts, of 36 vols. fol., printed 
1751-80, containing 23,136 pages and 3132 plates. It 
was written by about 160 contributors. About 1761, 
Panckoucke and other publishers in Pans proposed a new 
and revised edition, and bought the plates for 250,000 
livres. But, as Diderot indignantly refused to edit what 
he considered a fraud on the subscribers to the as yet un- 
finished work, they began simply to reprint the work, pro- 
mising supplementary volumes. V^ien three volumes 
were printed the whole was seized in 1770 by the Govern- 
ment at the complaint of the clergy, and was lodged in the 
Bastille. The plan of a second French edition was laid 
aside then, to be revived twenty years later in a very 
different form. Foreign editions of the Encyclopedic are 
numerous, and it is difficult to enumerate them correctly. 
One, with notes by Ottavio Diodati, Dr Sebastiano Paoli, 
and Carlo Giuliani appeared at Lucca, 1768-71, fol. 17 
vols. of text and 10 of plates. Though it was very much 
expurgated, all engaged in it were excommunicated by the 
pope in 1759. An attempt made at Siena to publish an 
Italian translation failed. An edition by the Abb6 Serafini 
and Dr Gonnella, Livomme, 1770, &c.,fol. 33 vols., returned 
a profit of 60,000 piastres, and was protected by Leopold IL, 
who secured the pope’s silence. Other editions are Genfeve, 
Cramer, 1772-76, a facsimile reprint; Genfeve, Pellet, 
1777-79, 4to, 36 vols. of text and 3 of plates, with 6 vola. 
of Mouchon’s index, Lyon 1780, 4to ; Genfeve et Neufch^tel, 
Pellet, 1778-79, 4to, 36 vols. of text and 3 of plates ; 
Lausanne, 1778-81, 36 vols. 4to, or 72 octavo, of text and 
3 of plates 1779-80 ; Lausanne et Berne, chez les Soci4t(§s 
Typographiques, 1780-82, 86 vols. 8vo of text and 3 vols. 
4to of plates, 1782. These four editions have the supple- 
ment incorporated. Fortnu4 Barthelemy de Felice, an 
Italian monk, born at Borne 24th August 1723, who had 
been professor at Eome and Naples, and had become a 
Protestant, printed a very incorrect though successful 
edition, Yverdun, 1770-80 4to, 42 vols. of text, 6 of sup- 
plement, and 10 of plates. It professed to be a new w’ork, 
standing in the same relationship to the EneyclopMie as 
that (hd to Chambers’s, which is far from being the case. 
Sir Joseph Ayloffe issued proposals, 14th December 1751, 
for an English translation of EncydopMie, to be finished 
by Christmas 1756, in 10 vols. 4to, with at least 600 
plates. No. 1 appeared in January 1752, but met with 
little success. Several selections of articles and extracts 
have been published under the title of DEqx'it de VEncy- 
clo 2 )edi€. The last was by Henuequin, Paris, 1822-23, 8vo, 
15 vols. An English selection is Select Essays from the 
Encyclopedy, London, 1773, 8vo. The articles of most of 
the princip^ contributors have been reprinted in the 
editions of their respective woiks. Voltaire wrote 8 vols. 
8vo of a kind of fragmentary supplement, Questions sur 
V Encyclopedie, frequently printed, and usually included in 
editions of bis works, together with his contributions to the 
Encyclopedie and his Dictimmaire PMlosopJdgue. Several 
special dictionaries have been formed from the Eneyclapidie, 
as the Dictimnaire Portalif des Arts et MUi&rs, Paris, 1766, 
8vo, 2 vols., about 1300 pages, by Philippe Macquer, 
brother of the author of the Dkt. de Chimie. An enlarged 
edition by the Abb4 Jaubert, Paris, 1773, 5 vols. 8vo, 
3017 pages, was much valued and often reprinted, The 
books attacking and defending the EncyclopMie are very 
many. No original work of the 18th century, says Lan- 
frey, has been more depreciated, ridiculed, and calumniated. 
It has been called chaos, nothingness, the Tower of Babel, 
a work of disorder and destruction, the gospel of Satan, 
and even the ruins of Palmyra, 

The Encyclop<Bdia Britanmea^^^'hj society of gentle- 
men in Scotland, printed in Edinburg for A, Bell and C. 
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Macfarquhar, and sold by Colin Macfarquliar at his print- 
ing oiE.ce in Nicolson Street,” was completed in 1771 in 3 
volames 4to, containing 2670 pages, and 160 copperplates 
engraved by Andrew Bell. It was published in numbers, 
of which the two first were issued in December 1768, 
“ price 6d. each, or 8d on a finer paper,” and was to be 
completed in 100 weekly numbers. It was compiled, as 
the title-page says, on a new plan. The different sciences 
and arts were “digested into distinct treatises or systems,” 
of which there are 45 with cross headings, that is, titles 
printed across the jiage, and about 30 other articles more 
than three pages long. The longest are “Anatomy,” 166 
pages, and “ Surgery,” 238 pages. “ The various technical 
terms, &;c., are explained as they occur in the order of the 
alphabet.” “Instead of dismembering the sciences, by 
Attempting to treat them intelligibly under a multitude of 
tecbnical terms, they have digested the principles of every 
science in the form of systems or distinct treatises, and 
explained the terms as they occur in the order of the 
alphabet, with references to the sciences to which they 
belong” This plan, as the compilers say, differs from 
that of all the previous dictionaries of arts and sciences. 
Its merit and novelty consists in the combination of De 
Goetlogon’s plan with that in common use, — on the 
one hand keeping important subjects together, and on 
the other facilitating reference by numerous separate 
articles. It is doubtful to whom the credit of this plan is 
duo. The editor, WiUiam Smellie, a printer (bom in 1740, 
died 24th June 1795), afterwards secretary and superin- 
tendent of natural history to the Society of Scottish 
Antiquaries, is said by his biographer to have devised the 
plan aud written or compiled all the chief articles; and he 
rints, but without date, part of a letter written aud signed 
y Andrew Bell by which he was engaged in the work : — 
“ Sir, As we are engaged in puhlisbing a dictionary of the 
arts and sciences, and as you have informed us that there 
are fifteen capital sciences which you will undertake for 
and write up the sub-divisions and detached parts of these 
conform to your plan, and likewise to prepare the whole 
work for the pre-ss, &c., (fcc., we hereby agree to allow you 
^6200 for your trouble, &c.” Prof. Macvey Napier says that 
Smellie “ was more likely to have suggested that great im- 
provement than any of Ins known coadjutors.” Archibald 
Constable, who was interested in the work from 1788, 
and was afterwards intimately acquainted with Bell, says 
Cohn Macfarquhar was the actual projector of Sncyclo- 
fcedUt^ aud the editor of the two first editions, while 
Smellie was merely “ a contributor for hire” {Memoirs, ii. 
311). Dr Gleig, in his preface to the third edition, says : 
“ The idea had been conceived by him (Colin Macfarquhar) 
aud Ins friend Mr Andrew Bell, engraver. By whom these 
gentlemen were assisted in digesting the plan which 
attracted to that work so much public attention, or whether 
they had any assistance, are questions in which our readers 
cannot be interested.” Macfarquhar, according to Con- 
stable, was a person of excellent taste and very general 
knowledge, though at starting he had little or no capital, 
and was obliged to associate Bell, then the principal en- 
graver in Edinburgh, as a partner in liis undertaking. 

The second edition was begun in 1776, and was published 
ill numbers, of which the first was issued 21st June 1777, 
and the last, No. 181, 18th September 1784, forming 
10 vols. 4to, dated 1778 to 1783, and containing 8595 
pages and 340 plates. The pagination is continuous, | 
ending with page 9200, but 295 pages are inserted in 
various places, and page 7099 is followed by 8000. The 
number and length of the articles was much increased, 72 
have cross headings, and more than 150 others may he 
classed as long articles. At the end is an appendix 
(“Abatement” to “Wood”) of 200 pages, containing, 
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under the heading Botanical Table, a list of the 931 
genera included in the 58 natural orders of Linnseus, and 
followed by a list of 526 books, said to have been the prin- 
cipal authorities used. AH the maps are placed together 
under the article “Geography” (195 pages). Most of the 
long articles have numbered marginal titles ; “ Scotland,” 
84 pages, has 837. “ Medicine,” 309 pages, and “ Phar- 

macy ” have each an index. The plan of the work was en- 
larged by the addition of history and biography, which 
encyclopmdias in general had long omitted. “ From the 
tune of the second edition of this work, every cyclopiedia 
of note, in England and elsewhere, has been a cyclopoedia, 
not solely of arts and sciences, but of the whole wide circle 
of general learning and miscellaneous information” 
{Quarteiiy Review, cxiii, 362). Smellie was applied to by 
Bell to edit the second edition, and to take a share of one- 
third in the work ; but he refused, because the other persons 
concerned in it, at the suggestion of “ a very distinguished 
nobleman of very high rank ” (said by Professor Napier 
to have been the duke of Buccleuch), insisted upon the 
introduction of a system of general biography which he con- 
sidered inconsistent with the character of a dictionary of 
arts and sciences. James Tytler, M.A., seems to have been 
selected as the next most eligible compiler. His father, 
a man of extensive knowledge, was 53 yeais minister of 
Feam in Forfarshire, and died m 1785. Tytler (outlawed 
by the High Court of Justiciary, 7th January 1793, buried 
at Salem in Massachusetts 11th January 1804, aged 
fifty-eight) “ wrote,” says Watt, “ many of the scientific 
treatises and histories, and almost all the minor articles ” 
{BiblioUwca Brit,). 

After about a year’s preparation, the third edition was 
announced in 1787; the first number was published early 
in 1788, and the first volume in October 1788. There 
were to be 300 weekly numbers, price Is. each, forming 
30 parts at lOs. 6d. each, and 15 volumes, with DGO plates. 
It was completed in 1797 in 18 vols. 4to, containing 14,579 
pages and 642 plates. Among the multifarious articles re- 
presented in the frontispiece, which was required by the 
traditional fashion of the period, is a balloon. Tlie maps 
are, as in subsequent editions, distiibuted among tho articles 
relating to the respective countries. It was edited by 
Cohn Macfarquhar as far as the article “Mysteries” (by Dr 
Doig, vol. xii.), when ho died, 2d April 1793, in his forty- 
eighth year, “ worn out,” says Constable, “ by fatigue and 
anxiety of mind.” His children’s trustees and Andrew 
Bell requested George Gleig of Stirling (consecrated 30tli 
October 1808 assistant and successor to the bishop of 
Brechin), who had written about twelve articles, to edit the 
rest of the work ; “ and for the time, and the limited sum 
allowed him for the reward of contributors, his part in tho 
work was considered very well done” (Constable, ii. 312). 
Professor Eobison was induced by Gleig to become a 
contributor. He first revised the article “ Optics,” and then 
wrote a series of articles on natural jihilosophy, which 
attracted great attention and were long highly esteemed by 
scientific men. The sub-editors w^ero James Walker 
(Primus Scotiae Episcopus 27th May 1837, died 5th March 
1841, aged seventy) until 1796, then James Thomson, suc- 
ceeded m November 1796 by his brother Thomas, after- 
wards professor of chemistiy at Glasgow, who remained 
connected with the Bneyelopcedia until 1800. According 
to Kerr {Smellids Life, i. 364-6), 10,000 copies were 
printed, and the profit to the proprietors wa-s ^£4 2,000, be- 
sides the payments for their respective work in the con- 
duct of the publication as tradesmen, — Bell as engraver 
of all the plates, and Macfarquhar as sole printer. Ac- 
cording to Constahle {Memoirs, ii 312), the impression was 
begun at 5000 copies, and concluded with a sale of 13,000. 
James Hunter, “an active bookseller of no character,” who 
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had a shop in Middle Row, Holburn, sold the book to the 
trade, and on his failure Thomson Bonar, a wine merchant, 
who had married Bell’s daughter, became the seller of the 
book. He quarrelled with his father-in-law, who would 
not see him for ten years before his death in 1809. When 
the edition was completed, the copyright and remaining 
books were sold in order to wind up the concern, and “ the 
whole was purchased by Bell, who gave £13 a copy, sold 
all the complete copies to the trade, printed up the odd 
volumes, and thus kept the work in the market for several 
years ” (Constable, ii. 312). 

The supplement of the third edition, printed for Thomson 
Bonar, and edited by Gleig, was published in 1801 in 
2 vols. 4to, containing 1624 pages and 60 copperplates 
engraved by D. Lizars. In the dedication to the king, 
dated Stirling, 10th December 1800, Dr Gleig says: “The 
French EncyclopHU had been accused, and justly accused, 
of having disseminated far and wide tlie seeds of anarchy 
and atheism. If the Encyclopaedia Britannica shall in any 
degree counteract the tendency of that pestiferous work, 
even these two volumes will not be wholly unworthy of 
your Majesty’s attention.” Professor Robison added 19 
articles to the series he had begun when the third edition 
was so far advanced. Professor Playfair assisted in 
“ Mathematics.” Dr Thomas Thonison wrote “ Chemistry,” 
“ Mineralogy,” and other articles, in which the use of 
symbols was for the first time introduced into chemistry; 
and these articles formed the first outline of his System 
of Chemistry^ published at Edinburgh in 1802, 8vo, 4 vols. ; 
the sixth edition, 1821. 

The fourth edition, iirinted for Andrew Bell, was begun 
in 1800 or 1801, and finished in 1810 in 20 vols. 4bo, con- 
taining 16,033 pages, with 681 plates engraved by Bell. 
The dedication to the king, signed Andrew Bell, is dated 
Lauristoun, Edinburgh, 1809. The preface is that of the 
third edition with the necessary alterations and additions 
in the latter part. Ho articles were reprinted from the 
supplement, as Bell had not the copyright. Professor 
Wallace’s articles on mathematics were much valued, and 
raised the scientific character of the work. Dr Thomas 
Thomson declined the editorship, and recommended Dr 
James Millar, afterwards editor of the Encydopoedia 
Edinensis (died 13th July 1827). He was fond of natural 
history and a good chemist, but, according to Constable, 
slow and dilatory and not well qualified. Andrew Bell 
died 10th June 1809, aged eighty-three, “leaving,” says 
Constable, “ two sets of trustees, one literary to make the 
money, the other legal to lay it out after it was made.” 
The edition began with 1250 copies and concluded at 4000, 
of which two-thirds passed through the hands of Constable’s 
firm. Early in 1804 Andrew Bell had offered Constable 
and his partner Hunter the copyright of the work, printing 
materials, &c., and all that was then printed of the fourth 
edition, for £20,000. This offer was in agitation in March 
1804, when the two partners were in London. On 5th 
May 1804, after Lord Jeffrey’s arrival in Edinburgh, as he 
relates to Francis Horner, they intrusted him with a design, 
on which he found that most of his friends had embarked 
with great eagerness, “ for publishing an entire new ency- 
clopsedia upon an improved plan. Stewart, I understand, 
is to lend his name, and to write the preliminary discourse, 
besides other articles. Playfair is to superintend the 
mathematical department, and Robison the natural philo- 
sophy. Thomas Thomson is extremely zealous in the cause. 
W. Scott has embraced it with great affection . . . The 
authors are to be paid at least as well as reviewers, and are 
to retain tlie copyright of their articles for separate publi- 
cation if they think proper.” (Cockburn, Idfe of Lord 
J(§rey^ 1852, ii. 90.) It was then, perhaps, that Constable 
gave £100 to Bonar for the copyright of the supplement. 
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The fifth edition was begun immediately after the fourth as a 
mere repimt. ‘ ‘ The management of the edition, or rather mistnan- 
agemont, went on under the lawyer trustees for several years, and 
at last the whole pioperty was again brought to the market by 
' pubhc sale There were about 1800 copies punted of the five fiist 
volumes, which formed one lot, the copyri^t formed another lot, 
and so on. The whole was purchased by myself and in my name 
foi between £13,000 and £14,000, and it was said by the wise book- 
sellers of Edinbuigli and others that I had completely ruined my- 
self and all connected with me by a purchase to such an enormous 
amount; this was eaily m 1812” (Constable, ii 314). Bonar, 
who lived next door to the printing ofiice, thought he could con- 
duct the book, and had resolved on the purchase Having a good 
deal of money, he seemed to Constable a foimidable rival, whose 
alliance was to be secured. After “sundry interviews ” it was agreed 
that Constable should buy the copyright m liis own name, and that 
Bonar should have one-thiid, and also one-third of the copyright of 
the supplement, for which he gave £200. Dr James Millar cor- 
lected and revised the last 16 volumes. The preface is dated Ist 
Decemher 1814. The printing was supeimteiided by Bonar, who 
(lied 26th July 1814. His tiiistees weie repaid his advances on the 
work, about *6000, and the copyright was valued at £11,000, of 
which they received one-thiid. Constable adding £500, as the hook 
had been so extremely successful. It was published in 20 vols., 
16 017 pages, 682 plates, price £36, and dated 1817. 

Soon after the purchase of the copyright. Constable began to 
prepare for the publication of a supplement, to be of four oi, at tlio 
veiy utmost, five volumes “The first article arranged for u as one 
on ‘ Chemistry ’ by Sir Humphiey Davy, but he went abioad [in 
October, 1813] and I released him from his engagement, and 
employed Mr Biande ; the second article was Mr Stewart’s Disserta- 
tion, for which I agreed to pay him £1000, leaving the extent of it 
to himself, but with this understanding, that it was not to be 
under ten sheets, and might extend to twenty ” (Constable, li. 818). 
Dugald Stewart, in a letter to Constable, 15th Hovemhor 1812, 
though he dochnea to engage to execute any of his own sug- 
gestions, tecommcudsthatmiu discomses should “stand in fiont/’ 
fonning “a geneial map of the various departments of human 
knowledge," similar to “the excellent discourse prefixed by 
D’Alembert to the Fiench Eneyclopidie," together with historical 
sketches of the progress since Bacon’s time of modem discoveries 
m metajdiysical, moral, and political philosophy, in mntliemalics 
and physics, in chemistry, and in zoology, botany, and minci- 
alogy. He would only promise to undcitake the general map 
and the first historical sketch, if his heilth and other engagements 
permitted, after the second volume of his Philosophy of the Hwnim 
Mind (published in 1818) had gone to press. For the second 
ho recommended Playfair, for chemistry Sir Humphrey Davy. 
He received £1000 for the first part of his dissertation (166 pages), 
and £700 for the second (257 pages), the light of publication being 
limited to the Supplement and Bneyelopoedia _ Constable next 
contracted with Professor Playfair for a dissertation “ io be equal 
in lengih or not to Mi Stewart’s, for £250 ; but a short time after- 
wards 1 felt that to pay one eminent individual £1000 because he 
would not take less would be quite unfair, and I wrote to the worthy 
Professor that I had fixed his payment at £500.” Constable gave 
him £500 for the first part (127 pages), and would have given as 
much fox the second (90 pages) if it had been as long. IIis next 
object was to find out tbe greatest defects in the book, and he gave 
Piofessor Leslie £200 and Giaham Dalyell £100 for looking over 
it. He then wrote out a prospectus and submitted it in print 
to Stewaii:, “but the cautious philosopher refeiied” him to 
Playfair, who “ returned it next day very greatly improved.” For 
this Constable sent him six dozen of very fine old sherry, only 
reeling regret that he had nothing better to offer. He at first 
intended to have two editors, “ one for the stnctly literary and the 
other for the scientific department." He applied to Dr Thomas 
Brown, who “prefeired writing ti-aah of poetry to useful and 
lucrative employment.” At last he fixed on Mr Maovey Hapier 
(horn 1777), whom he had known from 1798, and who “had been 
a hard student, and at college laid a good foundation for his future 
career, though more perhaps in general information than in what 
would be, strictly speaking, called scholarship ; this, however, does 
not fit him the less for his present task.” Constable, in a letter 
dated 11th June 181S, offered him £300 before the first part 
went to press, £150 on the completion at press ot each of the (aght 
half volumes, £500 if the work was repiinted or extended beyond 
7000 copies, and £200 for incidental expenses. “ In this way the 
composition of the four volumes, including the introductory dis- 
sertations, will amount to considerably more than £9000,” In a 
posteoript the certain payment is characteristically increased to 
£1675, the contingent to £785, and the allowance for incidental 
eiqienses to £300 (Constable, ii. 326). ISfapier went to London, 
and obtained the co-operation of many literary men. The sup- 
plement was published in half-volume parts from December 1816 
to April 1824. It formed six volumes 4to, ci^ntaining 4938 pages, 
125 plates, 9 maps, three dissertations, and 669 articles, of which a 
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list is giyeiv at tlie end. The first dissertation, ou the “ progress of I 
metaphysical, ethical, and political philosophy,” was by Stewart, 
who completed his plan only in respect to metaphysics. He ! 
had thought it would be easy to adapt the intellectual map or 
general survey of human hnowledge, sketched by Bacon and 
improved by D’ Alembert, to the advanced state of the sciences, 
while its unrivalled authority would have softened criticism. 
But on closer examination he found the logical views on which this 
.systematic airangement was based essentially erroneous ; and, doubt- 
ing whether the time had come for a successful lepetition of this hold 
experiment, he foiboie to substitute a new scheme of his own Sir 
James Mackintosh chaiacterizcd this discourse as “the most splendid 
of Mr Stewart’s works, a composition which no other living writer of 
English prose has equalled” [EiUnbitrgh :Revitsw, xxvii. 191, Septem- 
ber 1 81 6). The second dissertation, ‘ ‘ On the pi ogress of mathematics 
andiihysics,” was by Playfair, who died 19lh July 1819, when he had 
only finished the peiiod of Newton and Leibnitz. The third, 
by Professor Brando, “On the progress of chemistry from the 
early middle ages to 1800,’’ was the only one completed. These 
historical dissertations were admirable and delightful compositions, 
and impoitant and mterestiug additions to the ^neyclopccdia; but 
it is difficult to see why they should form a separate department 
distinct fiom the general alphabet. The preface, dated M^h 
1824, begins with an account of the more important previous 
encyclopjjdias, relates tlie histoiy of tins to the sixth edition, de- 
sciibes the pieparation for the supplement and gives an “outline of 
the contents,” and mentions under each great division of knowledge 
the principal ai tides and their authors’ names, often with remarks 
on the characters of both. Among the distingmslied eontiibutois 
were Leslie, Playfair, Ivory, Sir John Barrow, Tredgold, Jeffrey, 
John Bird Sumner, Blauco 'White, Hamilton Smith, and Hazhtt. 
Sir Walter Scott, to giatify liia generous fneml Constable, laid 
aside Tf^averley, which he was completing for publication, and in 
Apidl and May 1814 wrote “Chivalry ” He also wrote “Drama” in 
November 1818, and “Romance” in tiie summer of 1823. As it 
seemed to the editor that encyclopaedias had pieviously attended 
Lttle to political philosophy, he wrote “Balance of Power,” and 
prooui'ed fiom James Mill “Banks for Savings,” “Education,” 
“Law of Nations,” “Liberty of the Piess,” and other articles, 
which, reprinted cheaply, had a wide cumulation. M'CuUooh 
wrote “Corn Laws," “Inteiest,” “Money,” “Political Economy,” 
i;c. Mr Ricardo wrote “ Commerce” and “Punding System,” and 
Piofessor Mdthus, in his article “Population,” gave a compre- 
hensive auminaiy of the facts and reasonings on which his theory 
rested In the article “Egypt” Dr Thomas Young “fiist gave 
to the public an extended view of the results of hia successful 
interpretation of the hieroglyphic cliaraetera on the stone of 
Rosetta,” Avith a vocabulaiy of 221 woids in English, Coptic, 
Hieroglyphic, and Encliorial, engi’avod on four plates. There 
Avere about 160 biographies, chiefly of persons who had died 
AYitliiii the preceding 30 years Constable “ Avisbed short biographi- 
cal notices of the first foandem of lliis groat woik, but they were, in 
the opinion of my editor, too insignificant to entitle tliem to the 
rank Avliich such separate notice, it was supposed, would have given 
them as literary men, although his OAvn consequence in the woild 
had its ongiu in their exeitions ” {Memoirs, ii 326). It is to he 
leo-iettfid that this wish Avas not earned out, as AAns done in the latter 
Amlumes of Zedler. Arago wrote “ Double Refraction ” and “ Polari- 
zation of Light,” a note to which mentions his name as author, 
Pla3^air wrote “Epinua,” and “ Physical Astronomy.” Biot -wrote 
“Electricity” and “Pendulum.” He “gave his assistance with 
alacrity, ” though his articles had to be translated. Signatures, on 
the plan of the MicydopUie, Avere annexed to each article, the list 
foiming a triple alphabet, A to XXX, Avith the full names of the 72 
contributors arranged apparently in the order of their first occur- 
rence. At the end of vol vi. are Addenda and Comgenda, including 
“Interpolation,” by Leslie, and “ Polarization of Lighl^” by Arago 
The sixth edition, “revised, corrected, and improved,” appeared 
in half volume parts, price 16s. in hoards, vol. xx pait u. com- 
pleting the -work in May 1823. Constable, thinking it not wise to 
repunt so large a book year after year Avithout correction, in 1820 
selected Mr Charles lladaren (horn 7th October 2782) as editor. 

‘ ‘ His attention was chiefly dii ected to the historical and geographical 
articles. He was to keep the press going, and have the whole com- 
jfieted iu three years,” He wrote “ Ameiica,” “ Greece,” “Tioy,” 
&e. Many of the large articles, as “Agiiciiltnre,” “Chemistry,” 
“ Concho] ogy,” were new or nearly so; and references were given 
to the supiflemoiit A new edition in 25 vols. was contem- 
pl.ited, not to bo aimouncod till a certain tune after the sup] dement 
Avas finiriied; but Constable’s house stopped pajrment 19th January 
1326, and liis copyrights were sold by auction. Those of the 
Enzyclopoadia Aveie bought by contract, 16th July 1823, for £6160, 
by Thomas Allan, propiietor of the Caledonian Mercury, Adam 
Black, Abram Thomson, bookbinder, and Alexander 'Wight, banker, 
Avho, with the trustee of Constable’s estate, had ^viously begun 
the seventh edition. Not many years later Mr Black purdiased 
all the shares and became sole proprietor. 


The seventh edition, 21 vols. 4co (with an index of 187 pages, 
compiled by Robert Cox), containing 17, 101 pages and 506 plates, 
edited by Maevey Napier, as,sisted by James Biowne, LL.D , avm 
begun in 1827, and published from Maich 1830 to January 1842. 
It was reset thronghont and stereotyped Mathematical diagrams 
were printed m the text from ■woodcuts. The iiiat half oa the lucface 
was nearly that of the supplement. The list of signatures, contam-* 
ino- 167 names, consists of four alphabets with additions, and difleis 
altogether from that m the supplement : many names are omrited, 
the order is changed, and 103 are added. A hst follows of over 300 
articles, AVithout siguatui-es, by 87 writers. The dissertations— 1st, 
Stewart’s, 289 pages; 2d, “Ethics” (136 pages), Ipr Sir James 
Ar n p.lfinl-.ni'Ti whose death jireventcd the addition of _ I olitical 
Philosophy 3d, Playfair's, 139 pages ; 4th, its continiwlion by 
Sir John Leslie, 100 pages— and then index of 30 pages, fill vol. i. 
As they did not include Greek philosophy, “Aiistotle, l lato, 
and “Socrates” were supplied by Dr Hampden, aftenvards bishop 
of Herefoid. Among the numerous contiibutors of emiiiracc, 
mention may be made of Sir David Brewster, Prof. Phillips, Plot. 
Snalding, John HiU Burton, Thomas De Qiiincey, Patiick Eraser 
Tvtler. Capt. Basil Hall, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Antonio 
Pmizzi J-'^" OT./1 -Pn-h/irl: .CitmiTinnson. ZooloffV was 

divided u 
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“Entomology,’’ “lielminthology,” -noopuyLeB, nuu _ 
cvQe,”- all by James Wilson. The biographical aitielcs, in tins as 
in aU the editions of the Encyclopccdia, do not eiiihiace the notaes 

of persons Imng at the tune of publication. - 

The eighth edition, 1853-60, 4to, 21 vols. (and index of 239 
pages, 1861), contaming 17,967 pages and 402 pl.ites, A\ith many 
wo^cuts, Avas edited by Dr Thomas Stewart Traill, piofessor of 
medical jtinspiudcnce in Edinburgh Univeisity. The uissei taiioiis 
were repnnted, with one on the “ Rise, Piogiess, and Coiruptions 
of Chiistiamty” (97 pages), by Archbishop Wliately, and a con- 
tinuation of Leslie’s to 1850, hv Piofessor James David luirhes, 
198 pages, the Avork of nearly three years, called by himseH his 
“ma^um opus” {Life, pp. 361, 866), Lord Macaulay, Charles 
Kinmley, Isaac Taylor, Hepworth Dixon, Robert Chambers, Rev. 
Charles Meiivale, Rev. F. W. Farrar, Sir John Richardson, Dr 
Scoreshy, Dr Hooker, Henw Austin L^ard, EdAV. B. MslAviek, 
John Crawfurd, Augustus Petermann, Baron Bunsen, Sir Jolm 
HorscheL Dr Laiikester, Professors Owen, Riiiikine, Billiam 
Thomson, Aytoun, Blaekie, DanienVilaoii, and Jukes, were some 
of the many eniment new contiibutors found among the 344 
authors, of whom an alphabetical list is given, Avith a key to the 
siguatuios. In the preface a list of 279 articles by 189 Avrilcrs, 
classed under 15 lieads, is given, instead of the emimemtion of tlie 
cliief articles and their Aviiters, with critical remarks and exi>l.ina- 
tions, inserted in proAdous prefiices. It is voiy imich clearer and 
more useful, tliough its tabular form c.xcliitlcd all ])tii liouhivs except 
iu notes. This edition was not AA'holly loset like tlie seventh, hut 
many Inn g articles iveie retained almost or entirely intiiet. 

The piSilication of the ninth edition (the in'oscut AA’ork) Avas 
commenced in Januaiy 1875. 


A new and enlarged edition o£ tlie Enryelopcdte arranged 
as a system of separate dictionaries, and entitled Enryefo- 
p^(Ue Metliodique ou par ordre de maticres, Awas undertaken 
by Cfliarles Joseph Panckoucke, a publisher of Paris (born 
at Lille 26th November 1736, died 19tli December 1798). 
Hia privilege was dated 20tli June 1780. The articles be- 
longing to different subjects would readily form distinct 
dictionaries, although, having been constructed for an 
alphabetical plan, they seemed unsuited for any system 
wholly methodical. Two copies of the book and its sup- 
plement were cut up into articles, whicli were sorted into 
subjects. The division adopted was, — 1, mathematics ; 2, 
physics; 3, medicine; 4, anatomy and iihysiology; 5, 
surgery; 6, chemistry, metallurgy, and pharmacy; 7, agri- 
culture ; 8, natural history of animals, in six parts ; 9, 
botany; 10, minerals ; 11, physical geography ; 12, ancient 
and modern geography ; 13, antiquities ; 14, history; 15, 
theology; 16, philosophy; 17, metaphysics, logic, and 
morality; 18, grammar and literature; 19, law; 20, 
finance ; 21, political economy ; 22, commerce ; 23, inariue ; 
24 art militaire ; 25, beaux arts ; 26 arts ct mdtiers,— all 
forming distinct dictionaries entrusted to different editors. 
The first object of each editor Avas to exclude all articles 
belonging to other subjects, and to take care that tho.se of a 
doubtful nature should not bo omitted by all. In some 
words (such as air, whicli belonged equally to chemistry, 
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physics, and medicine) the methodical arrangement has the 
unexpected effect of breaking up the single article into 
seveial widely separated. Each dictionary was to have an 
introduction and a classified table of the principal articles. 
History and its minor parts, as inscriptions, fables, medals, 
were to be included. Theology, which was neither complete, 
exact, nor orthodox, was to be by the Abb6 Bergier, confessor 
to Monsieur. The whole work was to be completed and 
connected together by a Vocabulaire Universel, 1 voL 4to, 
with references to all the places where each word occurred, 
and a very exact history of the Eiicydoxtedie and its edi- 
tions by Panckoucke. The prospectus, issued early in 17 82, 
proposed three editions — 84 vols. 8vo, 43 vols. 4to with 3 
columns to a page, and 63 vols. 4to of about 100 sheets 
with 2 columns to a page, each edition having 7 vols. 4to 
of 250 to 300 plates each. The subscription was to be G72 
livres from 15th March to July 1782, then 751, and 888 
after Apiil 1783. It was to be issued in hvraisons of 2 
vols. each, the first (jurisprudence, voL i., literature, voL 
i.) to appear in July 1782, and the whole to be finished in 
1787. The number of subscribers, 4072, was so great that 
the subscription list of 672 livres was closed 30th April 
Twenty-five printing offices were employed, and in Novem- 
ber 1782 the 1st livraisou (jurisprudence, vol. i., and half 
vol. each of arts et metiers and histoire naturelle) was issued. 
A Spanish prospectus was sent out, and obtained 330 
Spanish subscribers, with the inquisitor-general at their 
head. The complaints of the subscribers and his own heavy 
advances, over 150,000 livres, induced Panckoucke, in 
November 1788, to appeal to the authors to finish the 
work. Those en retard made new contracts, giving their 
word of honour to put their parts to press in 1788, and 
to continue them without interruption, so that Panckoucke 
hoped to finish the whole, including the vocabulary 
(4 or 6 vols.), in 1793. Whole sciences, as architecture, 
engineering, hunting, police, games, &c., had been over- 
looked in the prospectus; a new division was made in 
44 parts, to contain 61 dictionaries and about 124 vols. 
Permission was obtained, 27th February 1789, to receive 
subscriptions for the separate dictionaries. Two thousand 
subscribers were lost by the Eevolution. The 50th livraison 
appeared on July 23, 1792, when all the dictionaries eventu- 
ally published had been begun except seven — jeux familiers 
and mathematiques, physics, art oratoire, physical geo- 
graphy, chasses, and p^ches; and 18 were finished, — ^mathe- 
matics, games, surgery, ancient and modern geography, 
history, theology, logic, grammar, jurisprudence, finance, 
political economy, commerce, marine, arts militaires, arte 
academiques, arts ct metiers, eucyclopediana. Supplements 
were added to military art in 1797, and to history in 
1807, but not to any of the other 16, though required for 
most long before 1832, The publication was continued by 
Henri Agasse, Panckoucke’s son-in-law, from 1794 to 1813, 
and then by Mine. Agasse, his widow, to 1832, when it was 
completed in 102 livraisons or 337 parts, forming 166|^ 
vols. of text, and 61 parts containing 6439 plates. The 
letter-press issued with the plates amounts to 6458 pages, 
making with the text 124,210 pages. To save expense the 
plates belonging to architecture were not published. 
Pharmacy (separated from chemistry), minerals, education, 
ponb et chauss^es had been announced but were not pub- 
lished, neither was the Vocabulaire Universel, the key and 
index to the whole work, so that it is difficult to carry out 
any research, or to j&nd all the articles on any subject. The 
original parts have been so often subdivided, and have been 
so added to by other dictionaries, supplements, and appen- 
dices, that, without going into great detail, an exact account 
cannot be given of the work, which contains 88 alphabete, 
with 83 indexes, and 166 introductions, discourses, prefaces, 
&c. Many dictionaries have a classed index of articles ; 
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that of economic politique is very excellent, giving the con- 
tents of each article, so that any passage can be found easily. 
The largest dictionaries are medicine, 13 vols, 10,330 
pages; zoology, 7 dictionaries, 13,645 pages, 1206 plates; 
botany, 12,002 pages, 1000 plates (34 only of cryptogamic 
plants) ; geography, 3 dictionaries and 2 atlases, 9090 
pages, 193 maps and plates ; jurisprudence (with police and 
municipahties), 10 vols., 7607 pages. Anatomy, 4 vols., 
2866 pages, is not a dictionary but a series of systematic 
treatises. Assemblde Nationale was to be in three parts, — 
(1) the history of the Revolution, (2) debates, and (3) laws 
and decrees. Only vol. li., debates, appeared, 1792, 804 
pages, Absens to Aurillac. Ten volumes of a Spanish trans- 
lation with a vol. of plates were published at Madrid to 
1806, — ^viz,, historia natural, i., ii. ; grammatica, i. ; arte 
militar, i., li , geografia, i.-iii.; fabricas,i., ii., plates, vol. i. 
A French edition was printed at Padua, with the plates, says 
Peignot, very carefully engraved. Probably no more un- 
manageable body of dictionaries has ever been published 
except Migne’s EncyclopMie Theologique, Paris 1844-75, 
4to, 168 vols., 101 dictionaries, 119,059 pages. 

No encyclopaedia has been more useful and successful, or 
more frequently copied, imitated, and translated, than that 
known as the Conversations Lexicon of Brockhaus. It was 
begun as Conversations Lexikon mit vortuglichor Muclcsicht 
anf die gegenwdrtigen Zeitm^ Leipzig, 1796 to 1808, 8vo, 
6 vols., 2762 pages, by Dr Gotthelf Eenatus Lobel (born 
1st April 17 67 at Thalwitz near Wurzen in Saxony, died 
I4th February 1799), who intended to supersede Hiibner, 
and included geography, history, and in part biography, be- 
sides mythology, philosophy, natural history, &c. Vols. 
i.-iv, (A to R) appeared 1796 to 1800, vol. v. in 1806. Fried- 
rich Arnold Brockhaus (born at Dortmund 4th May 1772, 
settled at Amsterdam in 1801-2, where he opened a 
Gorman bookseller’s shop, 15th October 1806, as Rehloff 
and Co., Dutch law not allowing him to use his own name) 
bought the work with its copyright, 25th October 1808, 
for 1800 thalers from the printer, who seems to have got it 
in payment of his bill. The editor, Christian Wilhelm 
Franke, by contract dated 16th November, was to finish 
vol. vi. by December 6, and the already projected supple- 
ment, 2 vols., by Michaelmas 1809, for 8 th^ers a printed 
sheek No penalty was specified, but, says his grandson, 
Brockhaus was to learn that such contracts, whether under 
penalty or not, are not kept, for the supplement was 
finished only in 1811. Brockhaus issued a new impression 
as Conversations Lexihon oder hirzgefasstes Handworterhiich, 
•fee., 1809-11, and on removing to Altenburg in 1811 
began himself to edit the 2d edition (1812-19, 10 vols.), 
and, when vol. iv. was published, the 3d (1814-19). He 
carried on both editions together until 1817, when he re- 
moved to Leipsic, and began the 4th edition as Allgemeine 
DeutscJie Leal Encydogddie fdr die gehildeten Btande. Con~ 
versations Lexihon. This double title has ever since been re- 
tained. The 5th edition was at once begun, and was finished 
in eighteen months. Dr Ludwig Ham assisted in editing 
the 4th and 6th editions until he left Leipsic in April 1820, 
when Professor F. 0. Basse took his place. The 12,000 
copies of the 5 th edition being exhausted while vol. x. was 
at press, a 2d unaltered impression of ] 0,000 was required 
in 1820, and a 3d of 10,000 in 1823. The 6th edition, 10 
vols., was begun in September 1822. Brockhaus died 
20th August 1823. His two eldest sons, Friedrich and 
Heinrich, who carried on the business for the heirs and be- 
came sole possessors in 1829, finished the edition mth 
Basse’s assistance in September 1833. The 7th edition 
(1827-29, 12 vols., 10,489 pages, 13,000 copies, 2d im- 
pression 14,000) was edited by Hasses. The 8th edition 
(1833-36, 12 vols., 10,689 pages, 31,000 copies to 1842) 
begun in the autumn of 1832, ended May 1837, was edited 
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Tjy Dr Karl August Espe (bora February 1804, died in the 
Irrenanstalt at Stotteritz near Leipsic, 24th^ November 
1850) with, the aid of many learned and distinguished 
writers. A general index, Universal Register, 242 pages, 
was added in 1839. The 9th edition (1843-47, 15 vols., 
11,470 pages, over 30,000 copies) was edited by Dr Espe. 
The 10th edition (1851-55, 12,564 pages) was also in 15 
vols., for convenience m reference, and was edited by Dr 
August Kurtzel aided by Oskar Pilz. Friedrich Brockhaus 
had retired in 1849, and Dr Heinrich Edward, elder son of 
Heinrich, made partner in 1854, assisted in this edition 
from the beginning, and Heinrich Rudolf, the younger son, 
partner since 1863, in the 11th (1864-68, 15 vols. of 60 
sheets, 13,366 pages). Kurtzel died 24th April 1871, and 
Pilz was sole editor until March 1872, when Dr Gustav 
Stockmann joined, who was alone from April until joined 
by Dr Karl Wippermann in October. Besides the Univer- 
sal Register of 136 pages and about 50,000 articles, each 
volume has an index. The supplement, 2 vols, 1764 
pages, was begun in February 1871, and finished in April 
1873. The 12th edition, begun in 1875, is to be in 15 
vols. of 64 sheets, 15,300 pages, to he finished in 1880. 
The Conversations Lexicon is intended, not for scientific 
use, but to promote general mental improvement by giving 
the results of research and discovery in a simple and popu- 
lar form without extended details. The articles, often too 
brief, are very excellent and trustworthy, especially on 
German subjects, give references to the best books, and in- 
clude biographies of living men. 

The most copious German enoyclopiedia is Ersch and 
Gruber’s Allgemeim Mncyolopadie der WissemcJiaften, uiid 
Kiimtey Leipzig, 1818-75, 151 vols., 69,893 pages, and 
about 360 plates, being perhaps three-fifths of the work. 
It was designed and begun in 1813 by Professor Johann 
Samuel Ersch (born at Gross Glogau, 23d June 1766, chief 
librarian at Halle, died 16 th January 1828) to satisfy the 
wants of Germans, only in part supplied by foreign works. 
It was stopped by the war until 1816, when Professor 
Hufelaiid (born afcDantzic 19th October 1760) joined, but 
died, 25th November 1817, while the specimen part was at 
press. The work is in three sections : — (1), A to G, 95 
vols. 1818-75, 41,379 pages (A to Guano), edited to vol. 
xvii., 1828 (Ohioc-Boya to Claytonia), by Erscfi, who 
carried on nearly all the correspondence, and to vol. liv. 
(Qargano to Gauhe), by Professor J. G. Gruber, who 
joined on Hufelaud’s death, and was succeeded in 1851 by 
M. H. E. Moier, and since 1856 to vol. Ixii. (Gerson to 
Geschlecht) by Hermann Brockhaus (third son of Friedrich 
Arnold, born at Amsterdam 28th Jan. 1806, professor of 
Sanskrit at Leipsic) ; (2) H to N, 31 vols., 1827-55, 
14,447 pages (H to Izzo), begun by W. Muller, librarian 
at Dessau, who died in September 1827, and was succeeded 
by Professor A. G. Hoffmann of Jena ; (3) 0 to Z, 25 vols., 
11,067 pages (O to Phyxios), edited by Meier. All articles 
bear the authors’ names, those not ready in time were 
placed at the end of their letter. The longest is Grieclien- 
land, vols. 80-87, 3668 pages, with a table of contents. 
It began to appear after vol. 73 (Gdtze to Gondouin), and 
hence does not come in its proper place, which is in vol. 91. 
Gross Britanuieu contains 700 pages, and Indien by Benfey 
356, As may be expected iu a work designed by a biblio- 
grapher so renowned and industrious as Ersch, the titles 
of books and lists of authorities and references are very full 
and accurate. Among the contributors are the most learned 
Germans of the last 60 years. It contains much original 
research and many of its articles rank among the best 
authorities on their respective subjects. 

The Eneyclopcedia Metropolitana (London, 1 845, 4to, 28 
vols., issued in 59 parts in 1817-45, 22,426 pages, 666 
plates) professed to give sciences and systematic arts entire 
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and in their natural sequence, as shown in the introductory 
treatise on method by S. T. Coleridge. The plan was the 
proposal of the poet Coleridge, and it had at least enough 
of a poetical character to be eminently unpractical ” 
(Quarterly Beview, cxiii,, 379). Plowever defective the 
plan, the excellence of many of the treatises by Archbishop 
Whately, Sir John Herschel, Profe.ssors Barlow, Peacock, 
De Morgan, &c,, is undoubted. It is in four divisions, the 
last only being alphabetical: — I, Pure Sdences, 2 vols., 1813 
pages, 16 plates, 28 treatises, includes grammar, law, and 
theology; II. Mixed and Applied Sciences, 8 vols,, 5391 
pages, 437 plates, 42 treatises, including fine arts, useful 
arts, natural history and its “application,” the medical 
sciences; III. History and Biography, 5 vols., 4458 
pages, 7 maps, containing biography (135 essays) chrono- 
logically arranged (to Thomas Aquinas in vol, 3), and in- 
terspersed with (210) chapters on history (to 1815), as the 
most philosophical, interesting, and natural form (but 
modern lives were so many that the plan broke down, and 
a division of biography, to be in 2 vols., was annouuced 
but not published); IV. Miscellaneous, 12 vols,, 10,338 
pages, 105 plates, including geography, a dictionary of 
English (the first form of Richardson’s), and descriptive 
natural history. It is not easy to see why geography and 
natural history, so essentially systematic, were thus treated, 
or why annuities, brewing, bridges, &c., are less systematic 
than sculpture, agriculture, and carpentry. The index, 
364 pages, contains about 9000 articles. A re-issue in 38 
vols. 4to, was announced in 1849. Of a second edition, 
42 vols. 8vo, 14,744 pages, belonging to divisions i. to iii., 
were published in 1849-68. 

The very excellent and useful English Cyclopoidia 
(London, 1854-62, 4to, 23 vols., 12,117 pages; supplements, 
1869-73, 4 vols., 2858 pages), conducted by Charles 
Knight, based on the Penny Cydopcedia (London, 1833-4G, 
4to, 29 vols., 16,025 pages), of which he had the copy- 
right, is m four divisions all alphabetical, and evidently 
very unequal as classes: — 1, geography; 2, natural history ; 
3, biography (with 703 lives of living persoii.s); 4, arts and 
sciences. History is given under geography, but very 
slightly; the nomenclature of natural history is partly 
popular and partly scientific; and the work contains much 
valuable matter, but also much that is undigested and 
imperfectly edited. The synoptical index, 1G8 pages, has 
four columns on a page, one for each division, so that the 
order is alphabetical and yet the words are cks.sed. 

OJiamLers's Encydopoedia (Edinburgh, W. and R. 
Chambers) 1860-68, 8vo, 10 vols., 8283 pages, edited iu 
part by the publishers, but under the charge of Dr Andrew 
Findlater a.s “acting editor” throughout, was founded 
on the 10th edition of Brockhaus. A revised edition 
appeared in 1874, 8320 page,5. In the list of 126 con- 
tributors are J. H. Burton, Eminainiel Deutscli, Prof. 
Goldstucker, (fee. The index of matters not liaving special 
articles contains about 1500 headings. The articles are 
generally excellent, more especially on Jewish literature, 
folk-lore, and practical science; but as in Brockhaus the 
scope of the work does not allow extended treatment. 

The New American Cyclopvedia, New York (A])pleton 
& Co.), 1858-63, 16 vols., 12,752 pages, i.s the work of 
the editors, George Ripley and Charles Anderson Dana, 
and 364 contributors, chiefly American A supplementary 
work, The American Annual Qyclopcedia, a yearly 8vo vol. 
of about 800 pages and 260 articles, has been published 
since 1861. In a new edition, The American Oychpasilin, 
1873-76, 8vo, 16 vols., 13,484 pages, by the same editors, 
4 associate editors, 31 revisers, and a lihrariau, each 
article passed through the hands of 6 or 8 revisers. It is, 
for its extent, one of the very be.st encycloi)iiedia.s, particu- 
larly on American subjects. (p, a, l.) 
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ENDIVE, Ckhorium EncUvia, L., an annual esculent 
plant of the natural order Compositoi^ commonly reputed 
to have been introduced into Europe from the East 
Indies, bub, according to some authorities, more probably 
indigenous to Egypt. There are numerous varieties of 
the endive, forming two groups, namely, the curled er 
narrow-leaved (C*. E, crispa), and the Batavian or broad- 
leaved {0. E. latifolia), the leaves of which are not curled. 
The former varieties are those most used for salads, the 
latter being grown chiefly for culinary purposes. The 
plant requires a light, rich, and dry soil, in an unshaded 
situation. In the climate of England, sowing for the main 
crop should commence about the second or third week in 
June ; but for plants required to be used young it may be 
as early as the latter half of April, and for winter crops up 
to the middle of August. The seed should be finely spread 
in drills 4 inches asunder, and then lightly covered. After 
reaching an inch in height, the young plants are thinned ; 
and when about a month old they may be placed out at 
distances of 12 or 15 inches, in drills 3 inches in depth, 
care being taken in removing them from the seed-bed to 
disturb them roots as little as possible. The Batavian 
require more room than the curled-leaved varieties. 
Transplantation, where early crops are required, has been 
found inadvisable. Eapidity of growth is promoted by the 
application of liquid manures. The bleaching of endive, 
in order to prevent the development of the natural bitter 
taste of the leaves, and to improve their appearance, is 
begun about three months after the sowing, and is best 
effected either by tying the outer leaves around the inner, 
or, as in damp seasons, by the use of the bleaching-pot. 
The bleaching may be completed in ten days or so in 
summer, but in winter it takes three or four weeks. For late 
crops, protection from frost is requisite j and to secure fine 
winter endive, it has been recommended to take up the 
full-grown plants in November, and to place them under 
shelter, in a soil of moderately dry sand or of half-decayed 
peat earth. Where forcing-houses are employed, endive 
may be sown in January, so as to procure by the end of 
the following month plants ready for use. 

ENDOR, an ancient town of Palestine, originally 
belonging to the Philistines, and chiefly memorable as the 
abode of the sorceress whom Saul consulted on the eve of 
the battle of Gilboa, in which he perished. Although 
situated in the territory of the tribe of Issachar, it was 
assigned to Manasseh. In the time of Eusebius and 
Jerome it still existed as a large village 4 miles south of 
mount Tabor ; and at the same distance, on the northern 
slope of the lower ridge of Hermon, there is still a village 
of this name. 

ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS. Since the beginning 
of the present reign a number of statutes have been passed 
dealing with the endowed grammar schools of England. 
The Act 3 and 4 Viet. c. 77, which notices in the preamble 
the great number of grammar schools in England, both of 
royal and private foundation, and remark} that the term 
“grammar” had been construed to mean Greek and 
Latin, and that the governers and trustees of such schools 
were unable to establish any other education than that 
expressly provided for by the foundation, empowered courts 
of equity to make decrees or orders extending the systems 
of instruction and the right of admission to any school, 
and to establish schemes for the application of its revenues, 
having due regard to the intentions of the founder. The 
Act 23 Viet. c. 1 1 enabled and required the trustees and 
governors of endowed schools to make such order as, 
without interfering with the religious teaching of the other 
scholars or authorizing any new religious teaching, should 
admit children of other denominations than that to 
which the foundation belongs, except where the foundation 
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expressly requires the children to be instructed according 
to the formularies of such denomination. The most 
important public schools — Eton, Harrow, Westminster, 
<kc. — were expressly exempted from the operation of both 
of these Acts. The Act 31 and 32 Vict. c. 23 annexed 
certain conditions to the appointment of officers in endowed 
schools. The most important Act of the series was the 32 
and 33 Vict. c. 56 (The Endowed Schools Act 1869) which 
authorized the appointment of commissioners, with power 
“ in such manner as may render any educational endow- 
ment most conducive to the advancement of the education 
of boys and girls, and either of them, to alter and add to 
any existing, and to make new trusts, directions, and 
provisions in lieu of any existing trusts, directions, and 
provisions which affect such endowment and the education 
promoted thereby.” The powers of the commissioners 
extend to all school endowments other than those specified 
in section 8 of the Act, which, inter aha, excludes schools 
under the Public Schools Act 1868, voluntary schools, 
schools aided by parliamentary grant, endowments not 
necessarily educational, &c. The 36 and 37 Vict. c. 87 con- 
tinues and amends in various particulars the Act of 1869. 
The 37 and 38 Vict. c. 87 transfers the powers of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners to the Charity Commis- 
sioners (see CHi-RiTiBs). The Public Schools Act 1868, 
above referred to, deals with the following schools only 
— Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Shrewsbury. 

ENDYMION. In the genealogy of the lapetids 
Endymion is said to be the son of Aethlius, who is the son 
of Zeus by Protogeneia, the daughter of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha. The legend of Endymion was localized in Elis, 
the westernmost land in the Peloponnesus, where his tomb 
was shown in the days of Pausanias. The simplest form 
of the story is perhaps that of Apollodorus (i. 7, 6), who 
merely says that Selene (the moon) loved him, and that 
Zeus left him free to choose anything that he might desire, 
his choice being an everlasting sleep, in which he might 
remain youthful for ever. This is simply a reversing of 
the myth of Eos (the morning), who forgot to ask eternal 
youth for her husband Tithonus, whose decrepit form she 
was glad to hide in a cave. In other versions Endymion 
is a beautiful youth, whom Seleno visits while he lies 
asleep in the cave of Latmus. She thus becomes the 
mother of his fifty daughters, who have been supposed by 
Preller {Griecliische Mytliologie, i. 384) to denote the fifty 
moons of the Olympian festal cycle, but who in their 
number must be compared with the fifty sons or daughters 
of iEgyptus, Danaus, or Priam. As the parent of these 
children, Selene is called Asterodia, the being whose path 
is among the stars. These names of themselves show that 
this myth was so transparent that it could never be more 
than thinly disguised. Endymion is, in short, as his name 
denotes, simply the sun setting opposite to the rising moon, 
the word being formed in a manner analogous to Hyperion, 
a name signifying the ascending or high soaring Helios or 
sun. The Latraiaii cave is the cave of forgetfulness or 
sleep, into which the sun plunges beneath the sea. Hence 
he is naturally spoken of as the son of Aethlius (the child 
of Protogeneia, the early dawn), who struggles and toils 
through his long journey across the heaven. There is 
nothing in the myth which warrants the idea that Endymion 
is a personification of sleep. Hypnus, the true god of 
slumber, is a conqueror whom none can resist j Endymion 
is simply one who canuot shake off his own sleep, a sleep 
so profound that they who are vexed in heart may well 
envy it (Theocr., Idyll, iii. 49). 

ENERGY may be defined as the power of doing work, 
or of overcoming resistance. A bent spring possesses 
energy, for it is capable of doing work in returning to its 
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natural form ; a charge of gunpowder possesses energy, for 
it IS capable of doing work in exploding ; a Leyden jar 
charged with electricity possesses energy, for it is capable 
of doing work in being discharged. A complete account of 
our knowledge of energy and its transformations would 
require an exhaustive treatise on every branch of physical 
science, for natural philosophy is simply the science of 
energy. There are, however, certain general principles to 
which energy conforms in all the varied transformations 
which it is capable of undergoing, and of these principles 
we propose to give a brief sketch. 

Before wo can treat energy as a physical quantity we 
must possess some means of measuring it. If we raise 1 ft 
of matter through a foot we do a certain amount of work 
against the earth’s attraction. If we raise 2 ft through 
the same height we do twice this amount of work, and so 
on for any number of pounds, so that the work done is 
proportional to the mass raised, and therefore to the resist- 
ance overcome. Also, if we neglect the variation of the 
intensity of gravity, the work done in raising 1 ft through 
2 foet will be double of that done in raising it 1 foot. 
Hence we conclude that the work done varies as the resist- 
ance overcome and the distance through which it is over- 
come conjointly. 

Now, we may select any definite quantity of work we 
please as our unit, as, for example, the work done in lifting 
a pound a foot high from the sea-level in the latitude of 
London, which is the unit of work generally adopted by 
British engineers, and is called the foot-pound.” The 
most useful unit for scientific purposes is one which de- 
pends only on the fundamental units of length, mass, and 
time, and is hence called an absolute unit. Such a unit 
is independent of gravity or of any other quantity which 
varies with the locality. Taking the centimetre, gramme, 
and second as our fundamental units, the most convenient 
unit of force is that which, acting on a gramme for a second, 
produces in it a velocity of a centimetre per second; this 
is called a Dyne. The unit of work is that which is re- 
quired to overcome a resistance of a dyne over a centimetre, 
and is called an Erg. In the latitude of Paris the dyne 
is equal to the weight of about ^ of a gramme, aud the 
erg is the amount of work required to raise ^ of a 
gramme vertically through one centimetre. A megalerg is 
one million ergs. 

Energy is the capacity for doing work. The unit of 
energy should therefore be the same as that of work, and 
the centimetre-gramme-second (or, as it is usually called, 
the O.G.S.) unit of energy is the erg. 

The forms of energy which are most readily recognized 
are of course those in which the energy can be most readily 
employed in doing mechanical work, and it is manifest that 
masses of matter which are large enough to be seen and 
handled are more readily dealt with mechanically than are 
smaller masses. Hence when useful work can be obtained 
from a system by simply connecting visible portions of it 
by a train of mechanism, such energy is more readily 
recognized than is that which compels us to control the 
behaviour of molecules before we can transform it into useful 
work. The former is sometimes, though very improperly, 
called visible energy, because its transformation is always 
accompanied by a visible change in the system iteelf. 

The conception of work and of energy was originally 
derived from observation of purely mechanical phenomena 
that is to say, phenomena in which the relative positions 
and motions of visible portions of matter were aU that were 
taken into consideration. Hence it is not surprising that, 
in those more subtle forms in which energy cannot be so 
readily converted into work, it should for a long while have 
escaped recognition after it had become familiar to the 
student of dynamica 
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If a pound weight be suspended by a string passing over 
a pulley, in descending through 10 feet it is capable of 
raising nearly a pound weight, attached to the other end of 
the string, through the same height, and thus can do nearly 
10 foot-pounds of work. The smoother we make the pulley 
the more nearly does the amount of useful work which the 
weight is capable of doing approach 10 foot-pounds, and 
if we take into account the work done against the friction 
of the pulley, we may say that the work done by the 
descendmg weight is 10 foot-pounds, and hence when the 
weight is in its elevated position we have at disposal ip 
foot-pounds more energy than when it is in the lower posi- 
tion. It should be noticed, however, that this energy is 
possessed by the system consisting of the earth and pound 
together, in virtue of their separation, and that neither 
could do work without the other to attract it. The system 
consisting of the earth and the pound therefore possesses 
an amount of energy which depends on the relative posi- 
tions of its two parts, and the stresses existing between 
them. In most mechanical systems the stresses acting 
between the parts can be determined when the relative 
positions of all the parts are known ; and the energy which 
a system possesses in virtue of the relative positions of its 
parts, or its configuration, is called its “Potential Energy, 
to distingmsh it from another form of energy which we 
shall presently consider. The word potential docs not 
imply that this energy is not real and exists only in 
potentiality ; it is energy, and has as much claim to tho 
title as it has in any other form in which it may appear. 

It is a well-known proposition in dynamics that, if a 
body be projected vertically upwards in vacuo, uith a 
velocity of v centimetres per second, it will rise to a height 

of — centimetres, where g represents the numerical value 

% } u j. 

of the acceleration produced by gravity in contimotre-scconci 
units. Now, if m represent the mass of the body in 
grammes, its weight will be mg dynes, for it will require a 
force of mg dynes to produce in it the acceleration denoted 
by g. Honco the work done in raising the mass v ill bo 

represented by that is, ergs. But it is merely 

in virtue of the velocity of projection that the mass is 
capable of rising against the resistance of gravity, aud 
hence we must conclude that at the instant of projec- 
tion it possessed Imv^ units of energy. Now, whalevor 
be the direction in which a body is moving, a frictinn- 
less constraint, like a string attached to tlio body, can 
cause ite velocity to be changed into the vertical direc- 
tion without any change taking place in tho magnitude 
of the velocity. Hence we may say that if a body of mass 
m be moving in any direction relative to tho earth, wo have 
at disposal, in virtue of this motion, units of energy, 
and this is converted into potential energy if the body 
come to rest at the highest point of its path. Like 
potential energy, this energy is relative and is duo to tlie 
motion of the body relative to the earth, for we know 
nothing about absolute motion in space; and, moreover, 
when we have brought the body to rest relative to the 
earth, we shall have deprived it of all tho energy which 
we can derive from its motion. The energy is there- 
fore possessed in common by the system consisting of the 
earth and the body ; and the energy which a .system pos- 
sesses in virtue of tho relative motions of its part.s is called 
“Kinetic Energy.” 

A good example of the transformation of kinetic energy 
into potential energy, and vke versa, is seen in the pendu- 
lum. When at the limits of its swing, the pendulum k for 
an instant at rest, and all the energy of tho oscillation 
is potential. When passing through its position of 
equSibrium, since gravity can do no more work upon it 
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witliout changing its fixed point of support, all the energy 
of oscillation is kinetic. At intermediate positions the 
energy is partly kinetic and partly potential. 

Kinetic energy is possessed by a system of two or more 
bodies in virtue of the relative motion of its parts. Smce 
our conception of velocity is essentially relative, and we 
know nothing about absolute velocities in space, it is plain 
that any property possessed by a body in virtue of its 
motion can be possessed by it only in relation to those 
bodies with respect to which it is moving, and thus a 
single rigid body can never be said to possess kinetic energy 
in virtue of the motion of its centre of mass. If a body 
whose mass is in grammes be moving with a velocity of v 
centimetres per second relative to the earth, the kmetic 
energy possessed by the system is ergs if m be small 
relative to the earth. Eut if we consider two bodies each 
of mass in and one of them moving with velocity v relor 
tive to the other, we can only obtain units of work from 
this system alone, and we ought not to say that the system 
considered by itself possesses more than units of 

energy. If we include the earth in our system the whole 
energy will depend on the velocities of the bodies relative to 
the earth, and not simply on their velocities relative to one 
another. Hence whenever we say that the kinetic energy 
of a body is we menu its kinetic energy relative to 
the earth, and the statement is only true when the mass of 
the body is very small compared with that of the earth. 
Any general expression for the energy of a system ought to 
be true whatever body in the system we consider fixed. It 
is manifest that the expression will not be a true re- 
presentation of the kinetic energy of the earth and a cannon 
shot if we choose to consider the shot fixed and the earth 
moving towards it. In fact any general expression for the 
energy of a system must involve the masses of all the bodies 
concerned ; but if the mass of one body be infinite compared 
with that of any of the others we may adopt the expression 
for the kinetic energy, the body of infinite mass 
being supposed at rest. 

It is omy wben a body possesses no motion of rotation 
that we may speak of its velocity as a whole. If a body 
be rotating about an axis, it follows from D’Alembert’s 
principle that the work it is capable of doing while being 
brought to rest is the same as if each particle were perfectly 
free and moving with the velocity which it actually 
possesses. Hence if the moment of inertia of a body about 
its axis of rotation be represented by I, and its angular 
velocity by o), the work which can be done by it if we can 
succeed in bringing it to rest will be We shall see 

hereafter how this energy may be transformed without the 
help of any external body if we suppose the rotating body 
indefinitely extensible in any direction at right angles to the 
axis of rotation, so that there is a sense in which we may 
speak of the kinetic energy of rotation as really belonging 
to the rotating body. 

When the stresses acting between the parts of a system 
depend only on the relative positions of those parts, the sum 
of the kmetic energy and potential energy of the system is 
always the same, provided the system be not acted upon 
by anything without it. Such a system is called eomervor 
tive^ and is well illustrated by the swinging pendulum above 
referred to. But there are some stresses the direction of 
whose action depends on that of the relative motion of the 
visible bodies between which they appear to act, while there 
are others whose magnitude also depends on the relative 
velocities of the bodies. When work is done against these 
forces no equivalent of potential energy is produced, at 
least in the form in which we have been accustomed to 
recognize it, for if the motion of the system he reversed the 
forces will be also reversed and will still oppose the motion. 
It was long believed that work done against such forces 
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was lost, and it was not till the present century that the 
energy thus transformed was traced, and the principle of 
conservation of energy established on a sound physical 
basis. 

The principle of the Conservation of Energy has been 
stated by Professor Clerk Maxwell as follows ; — 

“ Tlhe total energy of any body or system of bodies is a> 
quantity which can neither be increased nor diminished by 
any mutual action of those bodies, though it may he trans- 
formed into any one of the forms of which energy is sus- 
ceptible. 

Hence it follows that, if a system be unaffected by any 
agent external to itself, the whole amount of energy pos- 
sessed by it will be constant, and independent of the mutual 
action of its parts. If work be done upon a system or 
energy communicated to it from without, the energy of the 
system will be increased by the equivalent of the work so 
done or by the energy so communicated; while if the 
system be allowed to do work upon external bodies or in 
any way to communicate energy to them, the energy of 
the system will be diminished by the equivalent of the 
work so done or energy so communicated. 

In order to establish this principle it might at first sight 
appear necessary to make direct measurements of energy in 
all the forms in which it can possibly present itself. Bub 
there is one form of energy which can be readily measured, 
and to which all other forms can be easily reduced, viz., 
heat. If then we transform a quantity of energy 
from the form in which it is possessed by the earth and a 
raised weight, and which can bo at onoe determined in foot- 
pounds or ergs, into heat, aud measure the amount of heat 
so produced, — and if subsequently we allow an equal 
amount of energy to undergo various intermediate trans- 
formationa, but to be finally reduced to heat, — and if we 
find that under all conditions the amount of heat is the 
same, and in different sets of experiments proportional only 
to the amount of energy with which we started, we shall 
I be justified in asserting that no energy has been lost or 
gained during the transformations. It is the experimental 
proof of this which Joule has given us during the last thirty 
years, but we shall refer more at length to his work shortly. 

It has been recently pointed out by Thomson and Tait 
{Natural Philosophy, arts. 262 sqq.) that Newton was 
acquainted with the principle of the conservation of energy, 
BO far as it belongs purely to mechanics. But what became 
of the work done against fiiction and such non-conserva- 
tive forces was entirely unknown to Newton, and for long 
after his time this work was supposed to bo lost. There 
were, however, some, even before Newton’s time, who had 
more than a suspicion that heat was a form of energy. 
Bacon expressed his conviction that heat consists of a kind 
of motion or “brisk agitation ” of the particles of matter. 
In the Novum. Organum, after giving a long list of the 
sources of heat, some of which may fairly be adduced in 
Buppiort of his opinion, he says, “ From these examples, 
taken collectively as well as singly, the nature whose Umib 
is heat appears to be motion.” In the following quotation 
Bacon appears to rise to the most complete appreciation of 
the dynamical nature of heat, nor do the most recent 
advances in science enable us to go much further. ‘‘ It 
must not be thought that heat generates motion or motion 
heat (though in some respects this is true), but the very 
essence of heat, or the substantial self of heat, is motion 
and nothing else.” Although Bacon’s essay contains^ much 
sound reasoning, and many observations and experiments 
are cited which afford very strong evidence in favour of the 
theory he maintains, yet these are interspersed with so 
many false analogies, and such confusion between heat and 
the acrid or irritant properties of bodies, that we must re- 
serve for those who came after him the credit of having 
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established the dynamical theory of heat upon a strictly 
scientific basis. 

After Newton’s time the first important step in the 
history of energy was made by Benjamin Thompson, Count 
Rumford, and was published in the Phil. Trans, for 1798. 
Rumford was engaged in superintending the boring of 
cannon in the military arsenal at Munich, and was struck 
by the amount of heat produced by the action of the 
boring bar upon the brass castings. In order to see 
whether the heat came out of the chips he compared the 
capacity for heat of the chips abraded by the boring bar 
with that of an equal quantity of the metal cut from the 
block by a fine saw, and obtained the same result in the 
two cases, from which he concluded that “the heat produced 
could not possibly have been furnished at the expense of 
the latent heat of the metallic chips.” 

Rumford then turned up a hollow cylinder which was 
cast in one piece with a brass six-pounder, and having 
reduced the connection between the cylinder and cannon to 
a narrow neck of metal, he caused a blunt borer to press 
against the hollow of the cylinder with a force equal to the 
weight of about 10,000 while the casting was made to 
rotate in a lathe. By this means the mean temperature of 
the brass was raised through about 70° Falir., while the 
amount of metal abraded was only 837 grains. The 
cylinder, when it was subsequently removed from the rest 
of the casting, was found to weigh 113*1 3 lb. 

In order to be sure that the heat was not due to the 
action of the air upon the newly exposed metallic surface, 
the cylmder and the end of the boring bar were immersed 
in 18*77 lb of water contained in an oak box. The 
temperature of the water at the commencement of the 
experiment was 60° Fahr., and after two horses had turned 
the lathe for 2^ hours the water boiled. Taking into 
account the heat absorbed by the box and the metal, 
Rumford calculated that the heat developed was sufficient 
to raise 26*58 ib of water from the freezing to the boiling 
point, and in this calculation the heat lost by radiation and 
conduction was neglected. Since one horse was capable of 
doing the work required, Rumford remarked that one horse 
can generate heat as rapidly as nine wax candles burning 
in the ordinary manner. 

Finally, Rumford reviewed all the sources from which 
the heat might have been supposed to be derived, 
and concluded that it was simply produced by the fraction, 
and tliat the supply was inexhaustible. “It is hardly 
necessary to add,” he remarks, “ that anything which any 
insulated body or system of bodies cau continue to furnish 
without limitation cannot possibly be a material substance; 
and it appears to me to be extremely difficult, if not quite 
impossible, to form any distinct idea of anything capable of 
being excited and communicated in the manner that heat 
was excited and communicated in these experiments, except 
it be motion.” 

About the same time that Rumford’s experiments were 
published, Sir Humphry Davy showed that two pieces of 
ice could be melted by rubbing them together in a vacuum 
although everything surrounding them was at a temperature 
below the freezing point. He did not, however, see that 
since the heat could not have been supplied by the ice, for 
ice absorbs heat in melting, this experiment afforded con- 
clusive proof of the dynamical nature of heat. 

Though we may allow that the results obtained by 
Rumford and Davy demonstrate satisfactorily that heat is 
in some way due to motion, yet they do not tell us to what 
particular dynamical quantity heat corresponds. For 
example, does the heat generated by friction vary as the 
friction and the time during which it acts, or is it propor- 
tional to the friction and the distance through which the 
rubbing bodies are displaced, — that is, to the work done 
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against friction,— or does it involve any other conditions 1 
If it can be shown that, however the duration and all other 
conditions of the experiment maybe varied, the same amount 
of heat can in the end be always produced when the same 
amount of energy is expended, then, and only then, can 
we infer that heat is a form of energy, and that the energy 
consumed has been really transformed into heat. This 
Joule has done, and his experiments conclusively prove 
that heat and energy are of the same nature, and that all 
other forms of energy with which we are acquainted can be 
transformed into an equivalent amount of heat; and this is 
the condition ultimately assumed by the energy employed 
in doing work against friction and similar forces, which 
energy was in Newton’s time supposed to be lost. 

Definition. — The quantity of energy which^ if entirely 
converted into heat^ is capable of raising the temperature of 
the unit mass of water from 0“ G. to 1° G, vs called iho 
mechanical equivalent of heat. 

One of the first who took in hand the determination of 
the mechanical equivalent of heat was S6guin, a nephew of 
Montgolfier. He argued that, if heat be energy, then, when it 
' is employed in doing work, as in a steam-engine, some of the 
' heat must itself be consumed in the operation. Hence ho 
inferred that the amount of heat given up lo the condenser 
of an engine when the engine is doing work must be less 
than when the same amount of steam is blown through the 
engine without doing any work, S^guin was unable to 
verify this experimentally, but in 1857 Him succeeded, not 
only in showing that such a difference exists, but in 
measuring it, and hence determining a tolerably approximate 
value of the mechauical equivalent of heat. 

In 1839 Sdguin endeavoured to determine the mechanical 
equivalent of heat from the loss of heat suffered by steam 
in expanding, assuming that the whole of the heat so lost 
was consumed in doing external work against the pres-sure 
to which the steam was exposed. This assumption, how- 
ever, cannot be justified, because it neglected to take 
account of work which might possibly have to bo done 
within the steam itself during the eximnsiou. 

In 1812, Mayer, a physician at Heilbronn, published an 
attempt to determine the mechanical oqui valent of bout 
from the heat produced when air is coni])res.sod. Mayor 
made an assumption the converse of that of Seguin, 
asserting that the whole of the w'ork done in compressing 
the air was converted into heat, and neglecting the 
possibility of heat being consumed in doing work within 
the air itself or being produced by the transformation of 
mternal potential energy. Joule afterwards proved (see 
below) that Mayer’s assumption was in accord anco with 
fact, so that his method was a sound one as far as experi- 
ment was concerned, and it was only on account of the 
values of the specific heats of air at constant pressure and 
at conatant volume employed by him being very inexact 
that the value of the mechanical equivalent of heat obtained 
by Mayer was very far from the truth. 

Passing over Golding, who in 1813 presented to the 
Royal Society of Copenhagen a paper entitled “Theses 
concerning Force,” which clearly stated the “ principle of 
the perpetuity of energy,” and who also performed a series 
of experiments for the purpose of determining tho heat 
developed by the compression of various bodies which entitle 
liim to be mentioned among the founders of the modem 
theory of energy, we come to Dr Joule of Manchester, to 
whom we are indebted more than to any other for the 
establishment of the principle of tlic conservation of energy 
on the broad basis on which ib now stands. The best 
known of Joule’s experiments was that in which a brass 
paddle consisting of eight arms of complicated form 
arranged symmetrically round an axis was made to rotate 
in a cylindrical vessel of water containing four fixed vanes, 
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which allowed the passage of the arms of the paddle but | 
prevented the water from rotating as a whole. The paddle 
was driven by weights connected with it by strings which 
passed over friction rollers, and the temperature of the 
water was observed by thermoineters which indicated -a^th 
of a degree Fahrenheit. Special experiments were made to 
determine the work done against resistances outside the ves- 
sel of water, which amounted to about -006 of the whole, and 
corrections were made for the loss of heat by radiation, the 
buoyancy of the air affecting the descending weights, and 
the energy dissipated when the weights struck the floor 
with a finite velocity. From these experiments Joule 
obtained 772-692 foot-pounds in the latitude of Manchester 
as equivalent to the amount of heat required to raise 1 lb 
of water through 1° Fahr. from the freezing-point. Adopt- 
ing the centigrade scale, this gives 1390-846 foot-pounds 
as the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

With an apparatus similar to the above, but smaller, made 
of iron and Mled with mercury. Joule obtained results vary- 
ing from 772-814 foot-pounds when driving weights of 
about 68 Bb. were employed to 775-352 foot-pounds when 
the driving weights were only about 19^ H). By causing 
two conic^ surfaces of cast-iron immersed in mercury and 
contained in an iron vessel to rub against one another when 
pressed together by a lever. Joule obtained 776 045 foot- 
pounds for the mechanical equivalent of heat when the 
heavy weights were used, and 774-93 foot-pounds with the 
small driving weights. In this experiment a great noise 
was produced, corresponding to a loss of energy, and Joule 
endeavoured to determine the amount of energy necessary 
to produce an equal amount of sound from the string of a 
violoncello and to apply a corresponding correction. 

The close agreement between the results of these experi- 
ments, differing widely as they do in their details, at least 
indicates that “ the amount of heat produced by friction is 
proportional to the work done and independent of the 
nature of the rubbing surfaces.” Joule inferred from them 
that the mechanical equivalent of heat is probably about 
772 foot-pounds, or, employing the centigrade scale, about 
1390 foot-pounds. 

Previously to determining the mechanical equivalent of 
heat by the most accurate experimental method at his 
command. Joule established a series of cases in which the 
production of one kind of energy was accompanied by a 
disappearance of some other form. In 1840 he showed that 
when an electric current was produced by means of a 
dynamo-magneto-electric machine the heat generated in the 
conductor, when no external work was done by the current, 
was the same as if the energy employed in producing the 
current had been converted into heat by friction, thus show- 
ing that electric currents conform to the principle of the 
conservation of energy, since energy can neither be created 
nor destroyed by them. He also determined a roughly ap- 
proximate value for the mechanical equivalent of heat from 
the results of these experiments. Extending his investiga- 
tions to the currents produced by batteries, he found that 
the total voltaic heat generated in any circuit was pro- 
portional to the number of electrochemical equivalents 
electrolysed in each cell multiplied by the electromotive 
force of the battery. How, we know that the number of 
electrochemical equivalents electrolysed is proportional to 
the whole amount of electricity which passed through the 
circuit, and the product of this by the electromotive force 
of the battery is the work done by the latter, so that in 
this case also Joule showed that the heat generated was 
proportional to the work done. 

During his experiments on the heat produced by electric 
currents. Joule showed that, when a platinum wire was 
heated by the current so as to emit light, the heat generated 
in the circuit for the same amount of work done by the 


battery was less than when the wire was kept cold, proving 
that when light is produced an equivalent amount of some 
other form of energy must disappear. 

In 1844 and 1845 Joule published a series of researches 
on the compression and expansion of air. A metal vessel 
was placed in a calorimeter and air forced into it, the 
amount of energy expended in compressing the air being 
measured. Assuming that the whole of the energy was 
converted into heat, when the air was snbj ected to a pressure 
of 21-5 atmospheres Joule obtained for the mechanical 
equivalent of heat about 824*8 foot-pounds, and when a 
pressure of only 10*5 atmospheres was employed the result 
was 796 '9 foot-pounds. 

In the next experiment the air was compressed as before, 
and then allowed to escape through a long lead tube im- 
mersed in the water of a calorimeter, and finally collected in 
a bell jar. The amount of heat absorbed by the air could 
thus be measured, while the work done by it in expanding 
could be readily calculated. In allowing the air to expand 
from a pressure of 21 atmospheres to that of 1 atmosphere 
the value of the mechanical equivalent of heat obtained was 
821*89 foot-pounds. Between 10 atmospheres and 1 it was 
815*875 foot-pounds, and between 23 and 14 atmospheres 
761-74 foot-pounds. 

But, unlike Mayer and S^guin, Joule was not content 
with assuming that when air is com])resBed or allowed to 
expand the heat generated or absorbed is the equivalent of 
the work done and of that only, no change being made in 
the internal energy of the air itself when the temperature is 
kept constant. To test this two vessels similar to that used 
in the last experiment were placed in the same calorimeter 
and connected by a tube with a stop-cock. One contained 
air at a pressure of 22 atmospheres, while the other was ex- 
hausted. On opening the stop-cock no work was done by the 
expanding air against external forces, since it expanded into 
a vacuum, and it was found that no heat was generated or 
absorbed. This showed that Mayer’s assumption was true. 
On repeating the experiment when the two vessels were 
placed in diferent calorimeters, it was found that heat was 
absorbed by the vessel containing the compressed air, while 
an equal quantity of heat was produced in the calorimeter 
containing the exhausted vessel. The heat absorbed was 
consumed in giving motion to the issuing stream of air, and 
was reproduced by the impact of the particles on the sides 
of the exhausted vessel 

The more recent researches of Dr J onle and Sir WiUiam 
Thomson [Phil, Trans., 1853, p. 357, 1854, p. 321, and 
1862, p. 679) have shown that the statement that no 
inten'wxL work is done when a gas expands or contracts is 
not quite true, but the amount is very smaE in the cases 
of those gases which, like oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, 
can only be liquefied by intense cold and pressure. It is 
worthy of note that mixtures of nitrogen and oxygen 
behaved more like theoretically perfect gases than either of 
the gases alone. 

For the other contributions of Joule to our knowledge of 
energy, and for those of Sadi Carnot, Rankine, Clausius, 
Hel^oltz, Sir 'William Thomson, James Thomson, Favre, 
and others, we must refer the reader to the articles on the 
several branches of physics, especially to Heat, 

Though we can convert the whole of the ener^ 
possessed by any mechanical system into heat, it is not in 


' JoTile’s papers -will be found scattered through the PhUoscgohicaZ 
Magasme from 1839 to 1864 ; also in the Memoirs ofUhe Mmchester 
Society (2) vii. vui. ix. and (3) i. j the Proceedings (f the Manchester 
Society, 1869-60, 176 ; Phil. Trans., [1860] i. 61, [1863] 367, 
[1854] 821, [1869] 91, [1869] 133, [1868] 679; Proceedings of Pay. 
Soc., Vi. 807, Vi. 846, viii. 41, 178, viil. 865, vili. 666, viii. 664, 
ix. 3, ix. 264, ix. 496, x. 602 : and the JBejiorfe of the British Am- 
emrn [1869] ii. 12, and [1861] ii. 83. 
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our power to perfoiiu tlie inverse operation, and to utilize 
tlio whole of the heat in doing mechanical work. Thus we 
see tLat different forms of energy are not eq.ttally val^ble 
for conversion into work* The energy of a system should 
he measured hy the amount of work it can do under the 
most favourable conditions which can he imagined, though 
we are not necessarily capable of realizing them. The 
ratio of the portion of the energy of a syatem which can 
under given conditions bo converted iuto work to the 
whole amount of energy present is called the wmUaUlity 
of the energy. If a system be removed from all com- 
munication with anything outside of itself, the whole 
amount of energy possessed by it will remain the same, 
bat will of its own accord tend to undergo such trans- 
formations as will diminish its availability; for since 
work is Juno only when energy undergoes transforma- 
tion, every change which it is allowed to undergo of its own. 
accord deiirives us of one opportunity of deriving useful 
work, that is, of couveitmg a portion of the energy mto 
the iiarticuku- form wo desire. This principle, known as 
the principle of tho dissipation of energj', was first pointed 
out by Sir WiUiau Thomson in tlie Fkilosophical Maga-.ine 
fur April 1853, and was applied by him to some of the prm 
cipal problems of eosmical physics. Though controllmg all 
phenomena of which wo have any esporionce, the principle 
of the dissipation of onorgy rests on a very different founda- 
tion from that of the coiLSorvation of energy; for while we 
can conceive of no means of civeumvonting the latter 
principle, it aoema that the actions of intelligent beings are 
subject to tho former only in consoq^tienoo of the rudeness 
of tho machinery which they have at their disposal for con- 
trolling the behaviour of those portions of matter in virtue 
of the relative motions or positions of which tho energy 
with which they have to deal osiats. If we have a weight 
capable of falling through a certain distance, we can employ 
the syatem consisting of the earth and weight to do an 
amount of useful work which is less than the potential 
energy possessed by the system only in couseciuenco of tbo 
friction of the constraints, so that the limit of availability 
in this case is determined only by tho friction which is 
unavoidable. Hero we have to deal with a system with 
which wo can grapple, and whoso motions can be controlled 
at will. If, on the other hand, we have to deal with a 
system of molecules of whoso motions we become conscious 
only by indirect means, while we know absolutely nothing 
either of the motions or positions of any individual 
molecules, it is obvious that we cannot grasp single 
molecules and control their movements so as to derive 
work from the system. All we can do, then, is to place tho 
system under certain conditions, and be content with the 
amount of work which it is, as it were, willing to do under 
those conditions. It is well known that a greater pro- 
portion of the heat possessed by a body at a high tempera- 
ture can be converted into work than in the case of an equal 
quantity of heat possessed by a body at a low tempera- 
ture, so that the availability of heat increases with the 
temperature. 

Clerk Maxwell supposed two compartments, A and B, 
to be filled with gas at the same temperature, and to be 
separated by a partition containing a number of ^ trap- 
doors, each of which could be opened or closed without 
any expenditure of energy. An intelligent creature, or 
demon,” possessed of unlimited powers of vision, is placed 
in charge of each door, with instructions to open the door 
whenever a particle in A comes towards it with more than 
a certain velocity V, and to keep it closed against aU 
particles in A moving with less than this velocity, but, on 
the other hand, to open the door whenever a particle in B 
approaches it with loss than a certain velocity % which is 
not greater than V, and to keep it closed against all 
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particles in B moving with a greater velocity than Ikia, 
By continuing this process every unit of mass which enters 
B will carry with it more energy than each unit which 
leaves B, and hence the temperature of the gas in B will be 
raised and that of the gas m A lowered, while no heat is 
lost and no energy expended, so that by the application 
of intelligence alone a portion of gas of uniform pres- 
sure and temperature may be divided iuto two parts, in 
which both the temperature and the pressure are different, 
and from which, therefore, work can be ob tamed at tho 
expense of heat. If the gas do not liquefy, there seems no 
limit to the extent to which this operation may be carried, 
by increasing V and diminishing v, except that v canuot be 
made less than zero, which corresponds to the whole of the 
energy being abstracted from the gas in A and given to 
that inB. This shows that the principle of the dissipation 
of energy has control over the actions of those agents only 
whose faculties aie too gross to enable them to grapple with 
those portions of matter in virtue of the relative motions 
or relative positions of which the energy exists with which 
they are concerned. 

In April 1876 Lord Eayleigh published a paper in the 
Philosophical Magazine on “the work w^hich may bo 
gamed daring the mixing of gases.” In the preface to 
the paper Lord Eayleigh says, “ Whenever, then, two gases 
are allowed to mix without the performance of work, Iheie 
is dissipation of energy, and an opportunity of doing work 
at the expense of low temperature heat has been tor ever 
lost.” He then shows that the amount of work obtainable 
is equal to that which can be done by the first gas in 
expanding into the space occupied by the second (supposed 
vacuous) together with that done by the second in 
expanding into the space occupied by the first. In the 
experiment imagined by Lord Eayleigh a porous diaphragm 
takes the place of the partition and trap-doors imagined by 
Clerk Maxwell, and the gases sort themselves ou account of 
the difference in the velocities of mean square of molecules 
of the different gases. When the pressure on one side of the 
diaphragm is greater than that on the other, work may bo 
done at the expense of heat in pushing the diaphragm, and 
tho operation continued until tho gases are uniformly 
diffused. There is this difference, however, between this 
experiment and Clerk Maxwell’s, that when tho gases 
have diffused the experiment cannot be repeated, and it is 
no more contrary to the dissipation of energy than is tho 
feet that work may be derived at the expense of heat when 
a gas expands into a vacuum, for tho working substance is 
not finally restored to its original condition ; while Clerk 
Maxwell’s experiment may be supposed to bo continued 
and work obtained till the whole of the gas has been 
reduced to the absolute zero of temperature, and the ex- 
periment may be repeated by again heating the gas. Inde- 
pendently of Lord Eayleigh, Mr S. Tolver Preston, in 
November 1877, called attention to the work which may 
be done at the expense of heat during the diffusion of 
gases, and the bearing of this upon the dissipation of 
ener^ (see Nature^ Nov, 8, 1877). 

In these experiments the molecular energy of a gas is 
converted into work only in virtue of the molecules being 
separated into classes in which their velocities aro different, 
and these classes then allowed to act upon one another 
through the intervention of, a suitable heat engine. If wo 
could carry out this subdivision into classes as far as we 
pleased we might transform the whole of the h^it of a 
body into work. The availability of heat is limited only 
by our power of bringing those particles whose motions 
constitute heat in bodies to rest relatively to one another ; 
and we have precisely similar limits to the availability of 
the energy due to the motion of visible and tangible 
bodies. ' 
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If a battery of electromotive force E maintain a current 
C in a conductor, and no other electromotive force exist in 
the circuit, the whole of the work done will be converted 
into heat, and the amount of work done per second will be 
EC. If R denote the resistance of the whole circuit, E = CR, 
and the heat generated per second is G-R. If the current 
drive an electromagnetic engine, the leaction of the engine 
will produce an electromotive force opposing the current. 
Suppose the current to be thus reduced to O'. Then the 
work done by the battery per second will be EG' or CG'E, 
while the heat generated per second will be G'^R, so that 
we have the difference (C - G')0'R for the energy consumed 
in driving the engine. The ratio of this to the whole work 
G — O' 

done by the battery is — ^ -, so that the efficiency is 

increased by diminishing C'. If we could drive the engine 
so fast as to reduce G' to zero, the whole of the energy of 
the battery would be available, no heat being produced m 
the wires, but the horse-power of the engine would be 
indefinitely small. The reason why the whole of the 
energy of the current is not available is that heat must 
always be generated in a wire m which a finite current is 
flowing, so that, in the case of a battery m which the whole 
of the energy of chemical affinity is employed in producing 
a current, the availability of the energy is limited only on 
account of the resistance of the conductors, aad may be 
increased by diminishing this resistance. The availability 
of the energy of electrical separation in a charged Leyden 
jar is also limited only by the resistance of couductors, in 
virtue of which an, amount of heat is necessaiily produced, 
which is greater the less the time occupied in discharging 
tho jar. The availability of the energy of magnetization is 
limited by the coercive force of the magnetized material, in 
virtue of which any change in the intensity of magnetization 
is accompanied by the production of heat. 

Since the motion of the centre of mass of a system is 
unaffected by any actions taking place between the parts 
of the system, it is plain that a system considered by itself 
cannot be said to possess energy in virtue of the motion 
of its centre of mass, and in estimating the energy of the 
system at any instant we may therefore treat this point as 
fixed, and consider only motions relative to it. Thus any 
motion of rotation we may consider to take place about an 
axis through the centre of mass, blow, if a system be 
not acted upon by any forces from without which have a 
moment about this axis, the product of the angular velocity 
of the system and of its moment of inertia about the axis 
of rotation will remain unchanged. Hence if we increase 
the moment of inertia we shall diminish the angular 
velocity in the inverse ratio, and therefore diminish the 
energy of rotation in this ratio, since the latter is propor- 
tional to the moment of inertia and the square of the 
angular velocity. If, then, we have a material system 
moving in the most general manner possible, we shall 
reduce its kinetic energy to a minimum by causing such 
actions to take place between the parts of the system as 
wiU make its moment of inertia about the invariable line 
as great as possible, and then changing the relative motions 
of the parts in such a manner that they move as if they 
were rigidly connected with one another. The motion of 
the system will then be a simple rotation with its kinetio 
energy as small as possible, and the greatest amount of 
energy will thus have been transformed. 

In all the cases we have examined there is a general 
tendency for other forms of energy to be transformed into 
heat on account of the friction of rough surfaces, the 
resistance of conductors, or similar causes, and thus to lose 
availability. In some cases, as when heat is converted 
into the kinetio energy of moving machinery or the 
potential energy of raised weights, there seems to be an 


ascent of energy from the less available form of heat to the 
more available form of mechanical energy, hut when this 
takes place there is always, accompanying it, a quantity of 
heat which passes from a body at a high temperature to 
one at a lower temperature, thus losing availability, so that 
on the whole there is a degradation of energy. Thus 
Thomson’s second law of thermodynamics, which states that 
“ it IS impossible by means of inanimate material agency to 
obtain work by coohng matter below the temperature ot 
the coldest body in the neighbourhood,” appears to bo 
generally true, except when this -work is obtained at the 
expense of some other condition of advantage, as, for 
example, that possessed by air at a higher pressure than 
the surrounding atmosphere, or by different kinds of matter 
which are separate and tend to diffuse, and then the work 
having once been obtained, the system cannot be restored 
to Its original condition without the degradation of energy 
from some other source, oven though the heat converted 
into work be rastored to the working bodies. 

It is sometimes important to consider the rate at which 
energy may be transformed into useful work, or the horse- 
power of agent. It generally happens that to obtain 
the greatest possible amount of work fiom a given supply 
of energy, and to obtain it at the greatest rate, are conflict- 
ing interests. We have seen that the efficiency of an 
electromagnetic engine is greatest when the current is 
indefinitely small, aud then the rate at which it works is 
also indefinitely small. Jacobi showed that for a given 
electromotive force in the batteiy the horse-power is 
greatest when the current is reduced to one-half of what it 
would bo if the engine were at rest. A. similar condition 
obtains in the steam-engine, in which a great rate of 
working necessitates the dissipation of a large amount of 
energy through the resistance of the steam-pipes, tkc. The 
only way to secure a high degree of efficiency with a great 
horse-power in the case of the steam-engine is by increasing 
the section of the steam-pipes and the areas of the steam 
ports. The efficiency of an electromagnetic engine cannot 
be greater than one-half when it is working at its maximum 
horse-power, but we may obtain any fixed rate of working 
we please with a given degree of efficiency by diminishing 
the resistance of the battery and conductors until the 
maximum horse-power of the engine exceeds that at which 
]fc is to be worked by a sufficient amount. (w. g.) 

ENEANTIN, BaethiSlemy Peospee [Le P^ee Eotait- 
tin], (1796-1864:), one of the founders of Saint-Simonism, 
was born at Paris, February 8, 1796. He was the son of 
a banker of Dauphiny, and after receiving bis early 
education at a lyceum, was sent in 1813 to the ifccole 
Poly technique. In March 1814: he was one of the band of 
students who, on the heights of Montmartre and Saint- 
Ghaumont, attempted resistance to the armies of the allies 
then engaged in ^e investment of Paris. In consequence 
of this outbreak of patriotic enthusiasm, the school was 
soon after closed by Louis XVIII., and the young student 
was compelled to seek some other career instead of that of 
the soldier. He first engaged himself to a country wine- 
merchant, for whom he travelled in Germany, Russia, and 
the FTetherlands. In 1821 he entered a banking-house 
newly established at St Petersburg, but returned two years 
later to Paris, where he was appointed cashier to the Caisse 
Hypothdcaire. At the same time he became a member of 
the secret society of the Carbonari, In 1825 a new turn 
was given to his thoughts and his life by the friendship 
which he formed with Olinde Rodriguez, the favoured 
disciple of Saint-Simon. Introduced Rodriguez to the 
master, who was then near his end, he ardently embraced 
his doctrines and schemes of social, poUlaca], and religious 
reformation. With Rodriguez he received the last in- 
structions of Saint-Simon, and the two were entrusted 
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v/itli tlio propagation and development of liis system. 
Tkeir first step ms, the establishment of a journal, entitled 
Le Producteior, and of a limited liability company for its 
support, This journal had for its motto “ The Golden Age, 
hitherto placed by blind tradition in the past, la before us,” 
Enfantin contributed largely to its pages; and setting forth 
in it not only the doctrines of his master, but also new 
views of his own, he gave offence to some of his supporters, 
and in the course of 1826 the journal was discontinued. 
He had now become known, and had found influential 
adherents in some members of the Liberal party, among 
them Blanqui, Bazard, Duveyrier, Pereire, Auguste Comte, 
Michel Chevalier, and Pierre Leroux. Before the close of 
1828 they had their public meetings and lectures, not in 
Paris alone, but also in many provincial towns. The 
revolution of July (1830) brought a new freedom to the 
socialist reformers, and they did not fail to avail them- 
selves of the occasion. A proclamation was issued demand- 
ing the community of goods, the abolition of the right of 
inheritance, and the enfranchisement of women. Enfantin 
now resigned his ofSce of cashier, and devoted himself 
wholly to his cause. He obtained the support of the Globe 
newspaper, made appeals to the people by systematic 
preaching, and organized centres of action in some of the 
principal cities of France, The headquarters in Pans were 
removed from the modest rooms in the Rue Taranne, and 
established in large halls near the Boulevard Italien. 
Bazard and Enfantin were proclaimed “ Pkes Supremes.” 
This union of the supreme fathers, however, was only 
nominal. A divergence was already manifest, which 
rapidly increased to serious difference and dissension. 
Bazard had devoted himself to political reform, Enfantin to 
social and moral change; Bazard was organizer and governor, 
Enfantin was teacher and consoler ; the former attracted 
reverence, the latter love. A hopeless antagonism arose 
between them in reference to the proposal of Enfantin to 
supersede the formula of Saint-Simon, which was in sub- 
stance “ the greatest good of the greatest number,” by 
another thus worded — “ To each one according to his 
capacity, to each capacity according to its works.” The 
breach was widened by Enfantin’s announcement of his 
theoiy of the relation of man and woman, which would sub- 
stitute for the “ tyranny of marriage ” a system of “ free 
love.” Bazard now separated from his colleague, and in 
his withdrawal was followed by all those whose chief aim 
was philosophical and political. Enfantin thus became sple 
** father,” and the few who were chiefly attracted by his 
religious pretensions and aims still adhered to him. New 
converts joined them, and Enfantin assumed that Ins 
followers in France numbered 40,000. He wore on his 
breast a badge with bis title of “ P^re,” was spoken of by 
his preachers as “ the living law,” declared, and probably 
believed, himself to be the chosen of God, and sent out 
emissaries in quest of a woman predestined to be the 
“ female Messiah,” and the mother of a new Saviour. The 
quest was very costly and altogether fruitless. Ho such 
woman was discoverable. Meanwhile believers in Eufantia 
and his new religion were multiplying in all parts of 
Europe. His extravagances and success at length brought 
down upon him the hand of the law. Public morality was 
in peril, and in May 1832 the halls of the new sect were 
closed by the Government, and the father, with some of his 
followers, appeared before the tribunals. He now retired to 
hxs estate at Menilmontant, near Paris, where with forty 
disciples he continued to carry out his views. In August of 
the same year he was again arrested, and on his appearance 
in court he desired his defence to be undertaken by two 
woruen who were with him, alleging that the matter was of 
special concern, to women. This was of course refused. 
The trial occupied two days and resulted in a verdict of i 


guilty, and a sentence of imprisonment for a year with a 
small fine. This prosecution was the death-blow to the 
new society, which soon became extinct. Enfantin was 
released in a few months, and then, accompanied by some 
of Ids followers, he went to Egypt. He stayed there two 
years, and might have entered the service of the viceroy if 
he would have professed himelf, as a few of his friends did, 
a Mahometan. On his return to France, a sadder and 
practically a wiser man, he settled down to very prosaic 
work. He became first a postmaster near Lyons, and in 
1841 was appointed, through the influence of some of his 
friends who had risen to posts of power, member of a 
scientific commission on Algeria, which led him to engage 
in researches concerning North Africa and colonization in 
general. In 1845 he was appointed director of the Paris 
and Lyons railway. Three years later be established, in 
conjunction with Duveyrier, a daily journal, entitled Le 
Credit, which was discontinued in 1850. He was after- 
wards attached to the administration of the railway from 
Lyons to the Mediterranean. Father Enfantin held fast 
by his ideal to the end, bub he had renounced the hope of 
giving it a local habitation and a name in the degenerate 
obstinate world. His personal influence over those who 
associated with him was immense. “He was a man 
of a noble presence, with finely formed and expressive 
features. He was gentle and insinuating in manner, and 
possessed a calm, graceful, and winning delivery” {Gent. 
Mag., Jan. 1865). His evident sincerity, his genuine 
enthusiasm, gave him his marvellous ascendency. Not a 
few of his disciples have since ranked amongst the most 
distinguished men of France. He died suddenly at Paris, 
September 1, 1864. 

Amongst his woiks are— i?oc<riwc de Saint’JSimon (written in 
conjunction, with seveial of lus followers), published in 1830, and 
several times reimblished , politique ctPolUique (1831) j 

Oorrespondance pohtiqiie (1885-1840) ; Oon'cspondance phtloiophque 
et fcligietm (1848-1846); and La Vie itemeUe passto, pi'esenie, 
future (1861). A largo number oi articles by lus hand appealed in 
Le Productmr, V OrganiscUcur, Le Globe, and other periodicals. He 
also wrote m 1882 Le Zivi'e Nouveau, intended as a substitute for 
the Chnstian Scriptures, but it was not published. 

ENFIELD, a market town of Middlesex, is situated ton 
miles N.E. of London. A large number of its inhabitants 
are employed in the royal small arms factory at Enfield 
Lock, where the rifle now manufactured, however, is not the 
“ Enfield,” but the Martini-Henry. Enfield has the remains 
of an ancient royal palace, in which Edward VI. kcjit his 
court, and where Elizabeth rested on her way to London in 
order to assume the crown. Near to it is Enfield chase, 
disforested in 1799 and divided between various parishes 
and the Oown, and now occupied by several country seats 
of the more opulent traders of London. The population of 
Enfield in 1871 was 16,054. 

ENFIELD, a town of the United States, in Hartford 
CO,, Connecticut, is situated on tho Connecticut river, and 
on the railway from Hai’tford to Springfield, 14 miles N. 
of Hartford. It is connected by a bridge with Siiffield, 
and two miles further down the river there is a bridge by 
which the railroad crosses to ’Windsor-Locks. Enfield has 
a large carpet factory and extensive powder mills. It 
contains a community of Shakers, who are noted for their 
stock-raising and their culture of seeds. The population 
in 1870 was 6322. 

ENFIELD, William (1741-1797), a dissenting divine, 
noted for the number and variety of his literary works, was 
bom at Sudbury in 1741, He received his education at 
the dissenting academy at Daventry, under the care of Dr 
Ashworth, where he passed through the usual curriculum 
of five years. Immediately afterwards he was chosen 
minister of the congregation of Benn’s Garden, Liverpool, 
in 1763. During his residence in Liverpool he published 
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fcwo volumes of sermons (1768-1770), as well as a collec- 
tion of hymns and family prayers, which met with a very 
favourable reception. In 1770 he was appointed tutor and 
lecturer on the belles-lettres at Warrington academy, an 
office which he held till the dissolution of the academy in 
1783. On accepting it he obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the university of Edinburgh. Simultaneously 
with his tutorial appointment he held the pastoral charge 
of the dissenting congregation of Warrington. After an 
interval of two years spent in private tuition, he was chosen 
pastor of the dissenting (Unitarian) congregation of 
Octagon Street, ITorwich, where he remained till his death, 
which took place November 3, 1797, in the 57th year of 
his age. Of the works of Dr Enfield a considerable 
number are mere compilations, in which no higher quality 
is displayed than the taste which dictated the selection. 
To this class belong the Preuchei'^s Director!/ (1771), the 
Diir/hsh PreacMr (1773-4), the Speaker (1775), and 
others. The last named work, an elocutionary manual, 
has passed through numerous editions, and Enfield’s name 
IS hotter known in connection with it than through any of 
his other works. Among his original works, however, and 
especially those published or written at the close of his life, 
there are some that display considerable powers of thought 
and great elegance of expression. His posthumous sermons 
on the principal characters of the Old and New Testaments 
not only evince the author’s ability as a commentator, but 
show profound insight into the ethics of history. In 
theology he was a Socinian. At the recommendation of 
Dr Bagot, bishop of Norwich, he published an abridg- 
ment of Brucker’s History of Philosophy, in 2 vols. 4to. 
He also wrote a work, entitled the Imtvtutes of NaUiral 
Philosophy, Theoretical and Experimental, 4to, 1783, 
besides a variety of occasional pamphlets and sermons. 
His last literary employment was in writing for his friend 
Dr John Aikin’s Biographical Dictionary. More than half 
the lives in the first volume of that work are from his pen. 

ENGfADINE (the ancient Vallis Eniatina or (Enigadena, 
German Engadin, Italian Engadina), the valley of the Inu 
from its source to the Austrian frontier at Martinsbruck, 
a distance (by road) of about 66 miles. It is divided 
politically into two districts, the Upper and Lower 
Engadme, and four circles, which form part of the 
Gotteshausbund, one of the three leagues comprised in 
canton Graubunden. 

The Upper Engadine has only one circle, whose chief 
village is Samaden. It consists of the valley of the Inn 
with its tributaries. The river flows through a long and 
straight trough, about 30 miles in length, and varying 
from a mile to half a mile in breadth, lying between lofiy 
mountains, at a mean height of 5500 feet above the sea, 
being, after the Avers and Spol valleys, the highest inha- 
bited region of central Europe, Unlike most Alpine 
valleys the Engadine is closed at its head only by a low 
bank. The Maloya Pass (5942 feet) is hardly 100 feet 
above the lake of Sils. The lakes of Silvaplana and St 
Moritz lie at nearly the same level. Samaden (ad sum- 
mum (Eni) stands at the junction of the Inn and its 
first considerable tributary the Flatzbach. This stream 
drains the principal glaciers of the Bernina chain, the 
largest glacier group in eastern Switzerland, remarkable 
for its closely-clustered summits, the highest of which, 
Piz Bernina, attains a height of 13,294 feet. Beside 
the Flatzbach runs the road to the Bernina Pass (7658 
feet), leading into the Yal Tellina. It passes Pontresina, 
a village of late years much frequented in summer by 
travellers of all nations. Its name has been assumed to be 
a trace of the presence of Saracens in this part of the Alps 
(Pons Saracenorum). Another and more plausible deriva- 
tion (Pons Eheetise) has been suggested. 
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The valley below Samaden is for some distance level and 
uniform, and studded with flourishing hamlets. The 
boundary between the two Engadines lies between Scanfs 
and Zernetz, in an uninhabited part of the valley. 

Owing to Its great elevation, the scenery of the Upper 
Engadine has a Weak northern aspect. Pines and larches 
alone flourish, garden vegetables are grown only in sunny 
spots, and there is no tillage. The Alpine flora, however, 
IS very rich and varied, and the Upper Engadine has been 
called “ a paradise for the botanist.” Snow always lies low 
on the mountain sides, and often falls even in. the valley in 
the month of August. Hence the climate is described in 
the proverb — “ Nine months winter and three months cold 
weather.” The mean annual temperature is 36*5° Fahr., 
that of the summer mouths 60*8° Fahr., of the winter 
17*5° Fahr. The villages are built entirely of stone. The 
houses are large and roomy, a cattle stable being often 
included under the same roof. The small deeply-set 
windows hear witness to tho severity of the climate. 
Those of the lower story are protected with iron gratings, 
a precaution the character of the people does not justify. 
An abundant use of paint and whitewash gives many of 
the dwellings an almost Dutch air of cleanliness, and the 
window-sills are usually decorated with carnations and 
other bright flowers. 

The Lower Engadine is divided into three circles. 
Schuls is the chief village; next in importance is Zer- 
netz, which stands at the junction of the Inn and Spol. 
The latter stream issues from Val di Livigno, the only 
inhabited valley north of the Alps belonging to Italy. At 
this point the Inn flows for a few miles due N. through a 
wooded defile before resuming its N.E. course. From 
Suss to Finstermunz it runs in a deep channel, while the 
villages lie high on terraces on the mountain sides, cub off 
from one another by deep ravines, through which descend 
streams from the glaciers of the Silvretta (Silva Ehsetiee) 
range on the N. and from the wild dolomite ridges of the 
Si^rlthal on the S. In the recesses of the latter bears are 
siiU found. The villages of the Lower Engadine are not 
so well built as those of the upper valley, and the inhabi- 
tants are said to be less energetic and more ignorant than 
their neighbours. 

Below the village of Schuls, on the left bank of the Inn, 
lie the baths of Tarasp, much resorted to by North 
Germans. The springs to which they chiefly owe their 
repute are saline- alkaline in character. 

One of the highroads into Italy has since early times 
passed through the Upper Engadine. The Romans used 
the Bernina Pass in conjunction with the Julier. In the 
Middle Ages this route was the most frequented between 
the Mont Cenis and the Brenner, and was chosen by 
travellers who wished to avoid the Milanese territory and 
the Spanish troops. In recent years the old mule-track 
over the Bernina Pass has been converted; into a military 
road, and the internal communications of the country have 
been opened up on aU sides. Roads have been made over 
the Albula, Fluela, and Ofen Passes, and the villages of the 
Lower Engadine, previously almost inaccessible on -wheels, 
have been united by a good road both to the upper valley 
and to Tyrol. 

The population of the valley at the last census (1870) 
was 9756, of which 8402 are Protestants and 1335 Catho- 
lics. The Catholics are found chMy at Tarasp and in the 
secluded glens of Samnaun and Sampnoir on the Tyrolese 
frontier. The people are industrious, frugal, and alive to 
their own interests, and at the same time more independent 
in manner, and less courteous to strangers than those of 
central Switzerland. With the exception of Tarasp, which 
is mostly German, the whole district is “ Romantsch.” The 
language is a dialect known as Ladin,” nearly allied to 
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tliat spoken in tlie Tyrolese valleys of Groden, Abtei, and 
Enneberg. It has a scanty literature, consisting of a trans- 
lation of the Bible, some prayer and hymn books, and one 
newspaper, the Fvjl d’Hiit/uidinct, printed once a week at 
Bamadeu. German is now taught m all the schools of the 
valley. The wealth of the inhabitants coiibists in their hay 
meadows and pastuics. The lower Alps feed large herds 
of co^vs, the uiiper are let to Bergainasquo shepherds, who 
travel thither every suoimer with their flocks. A consider- 
able trade is also carried on in Italian products and Val 
Tellina wines, in which the Engadiners serve as carriers. 
Formerly many of them used to emigrate to different parts 
of the world, where they found employment, especially as 
pastry-cooks. Of late years the sudden influx of strangers 
has changed the picturesque villages into groups of hotels, 
and diverted the inhabitants from their former pursnita. 
The iron springs of St Moritz, the cause and centre of the 
immigration of summer visitors from all parts of Europe, 
have been known since the IGth century. They had been 
steadily resorted to by Germans and Italians since the days 
of Paracelsus, though it was not till the present century 
that any bath-house was erected for the couTenienee of the 
guests, who found sufScient accommodation in the village. 
The waters are highly charged with alkaline salts and 
carbonate of iron, with a small proportion of phosphoric 
acid, and traces of iodine, bromine, &c. Their influence, in 
combination with mountain air, is extremely beneficial in 
coses requiring strong tonic treatment. 

See C0.S.G, Travels m Switserlaiid; Theobald, NatwUlde aus den 
Tdiatisehen Alpcn; Ball, Centred Alpsj Mrs H. Breshfield, A 
Summer Tour m tlie Griaona; Caviezol, Engudine; Leolmer, Ptz 
jMnguard; Dr Buiney Yoo, A Season at St Monts (for medical 
and botanical information) : Forinightly Pevicio, No. oxi , new 
series. (D« W. I" ) 

ENGEL, JoEANNA Jakob (1741-1802), a German 
writer, chiefly distinguished as u dramatist, was born at 
Parchim, in Mecklenburg, on the 11th September 1741. 
His father was a clergyman, and he himself studied for the 
church, though he did not enter upon the clerical profession. 
He studied at Rostock and Butzow, and afterwards at 
Leipsic, whore he took his doctor’s degree in 1769 In the 
same yoar he jiroduced his first drama, Der dctitTd>are Sohn, 
which was received with marked approval. In 1776 he 
was appointed professor of moral philosophy and belles- 
lettres in the Joachimsthal gymnasium at Berlin, and a few 
years later he became tutor to the Prussian crown-prince, 
afterwards Frederick William III. The lessons which he 
gave his royal pupil in ethics and politics were published in 
1798, with the title Fwsienspiegel, and furnish a favourable 
specimen of his powers as a popular philosophical writer. 
In 1787 he was admitted a member of the Academy of 
Sciences of Berlin, and in the same year he became director 
of the royal theatre. In the latter situation he was not 
successful, owing chiefly to an infirmity of temper, and he 
resigned it in 1794. For some time he resided at Schwerin, 
but on the accession of his former pupil Frederick William 
m. to the throne he was invited to return to Berlin, and 
received a pension. He died while on a visit to his native 
place on the 28th June, 1802. 

Besides numerous dramas, some of which had a con- 
siderable success, Engel was the author of several valuable 
works on aesthetical subjects. His Anfmgsgrimde dner 
Theorie der Dichtungsart&i (Leipsic, 1783) was one of the 
earliest works on the theory of poetry produced in 
Germany, and showed fine taste and acute critical faculty, 
if it lacked the loftier qualities of imagination and true 
poetic insight. The same excellences and the same defects 
were apparent in his Idem zu einer Mimik (2 vols. 
Leipsic, 1785) written in the form of letters. His PUlosoph 
fur die Welt (Leipsic, 1788) consists chiefly of dialogues on 
men and morals, written in an attractive style, and con- 
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taming much just reflection and criticism. His last work, 
a romance entitled Loretis iStarh (Leipsic, 1795), though 
its plot was weak, achieved a great success, 111 virtue of the 
purity of its style, the maiked individuality of its cliaiacters, 
and the interest of its dialogues. Engel's Simmiliclie 
Hckrilten were published in 12 volumes at Berlin in 
1801-6, and a new edition of them appeared at Frankfort 
in I 857 ’ 

ENGELBEECHTSDATTEE, Dorthe (1634-1716), a 
Norwegian poetess, who enjoyed a very wide reputation 
tliroughout Scandinavia and over Germany during the first 
half of the 18th century. She was boin at Bergen in 
January 1634; her father, Engelbreclit Jorgensen, was 
originally rector of the high school in that city, and after- 
wards dean of the cathedral. In 1652 she married 
Ambrosius Hardenbech, a theological writer famous for 
his flowery funeral sermons, who succeeded her father at 
the cathedra], when the latter died in. 1669. By the 
poetess Hardenbech had five sons and four daughters. In 
1678 her first volume appeared, Sj(deM aandeUge Sangoffer 
(The Soul’s Spiritual Offering of Song), published at 
Copenhagen. This volume of hymns and devotional 
pieces, very modestly brought out, had au unparalleled 
success, and surpassed in popularity every similar collection 
of that age. The fortunate poetess was invited to 
Denmark, and on her arrival at Copenhagen was presented 
at court. She was also introduced to Thomas Kiiigo, the 
father of Danish poetry, and the eminent pair greeted one 
another with a brace of improvised couplets, which have 
been preserved, and of which the poetess’s reply is^ incom- 
parably the neater. The next fifteen years of her life were 
extremely unhappy. In 1683 her husband died, and 
before 1698 she had buried all her nine children. In the 
midst of her troubles appeared her second work, the 
Tmreofer (Sacrifice of Tears), which is a continuous 
religious poem in four books. This was combined \yith 
the Sangoffer, and no less than three editions of the united 
works were jmblished before her death, and many after it. 
In 1698 she brought out a third volume of sacied verse, 
M hnsteligt Valet fra Verdm (A Christian Rejection of the 
World), a very tame production. In her old age she was 
honoured by a visit from the great poet of her time, Potter 
Dass, who made the laborious journey to Bergen merely to 
see her. She died, aged eighty-two, in 1 71 6. The first verses 
of Dorthe Engelbrechtsdatter axe the best ; her Sangoffer 
was dedicated to Jesus, the Taareoffer to Queen Charlotte 
Amalia ; the change is significant of her different position 
in the eyes of the world. She is, all through, a dull and 
tiresome writer, but her immense fame among her contem- 
poraries, *and her merit as one of the earliest writers of 
verse in modern Norway, give her a position in litoraturo. 

ENGHIEN, Louis-Antoine-Henei de Boueboit- 
CoKDE, Duo d’ (1772-1804), was the son of Henri-Louis- 
Joseph, prince of Cond6, and of Louiso-Marie-Th4r^se- 
Bathilde d’Orleans, and was bom at Chantilly on the 2nd 
August 1772. He was educated privately by the Abbd 
Millot, and was trained in the art of war by his grandfather 
the prmce of Cond6, with whom he was present at the 
battle of St Omer in 1788. In 1789 he, along with the 
other members of his family, went into exile. In 1792 he 
joined the royalist forces under his father in Flanders, and 
on the dissolution of this army he served under his grand- 
father, and specially distinguished himself at the battle of 
Berstheim in 1793. In 1794 he was made knight of the 
order of St Louis, and from 1796 to 1799 he commanded 
the vanguard of his grandfather’s forces. When these 
were disbanded in 1801, he contracted a private marriage 
with the Princess Charlotte, niece of Cardinal de Bohan, 
and took up his residence near Ettenheim in Baden. Being 
suspected of concocting a plot against Napoleon Bonaparte, 
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sines were placed to watch his movements, who reported, Due d’Enghieu that Fouchd made the remark which has 
it is said falsely, that ho was in the habit of making passed into a proverb : “ It was worse than a crime ; it 
frequent secret journeys along with General Dumouriez. was a blunder,” After the Restoration the remains of the 
Bonaparte therefore thought it necessary to seize his duke were removed to the chapel of the castle at Vincennes, 
papers, and on the 14th March 1804 caused his chateau to ENGINEERING — the art of designing and construct- 

be surrounded by 400 gendarmes, who took the duke mg works — embraces a very wide range of subjects, aud 
prisoner, and conducted him to Strasburg. After being the different departments into which the profession is now 
brought to Paris on the 20th Marcli, he was conducted to divided do not admit of very strict deiinition ; but it may 
Vincennes, where he was tried by court martial, and with- bo mentioned that civil cngineerhuj includes the design 
out being found guilty of any definite charges, was on the and construction of canals, river navigations, harbours, 
morning of the 21st at four o’clock condemned to death as docks, roads, bridges, railways, lighthouses, water supply, 
a traitor. Half-an-hour afterwards he was led out to irrigation, sewerage, gas supply, telegraphs, &c.j mechanical 
execution, and as soon as he was dead he was thrown into engineering includes machinery, mill-work, steam-engines, 
a grave, which, in anticipation of his sentence, had been iron shipbuilding, agricultural implements, &c. j Ttmiing 
prepared beforehand. Upon Napoleon’s conduct in these engineering includes the working and raising of coal, iron, 
arbitrary proceedings various interpretations have been le^, copper, &c., and other minerals; and 
put, but there are scarcely materials for forming a decisive eenng includes fortifications, gunnery, artillery, telegraphy, 
judgment. It was in reference to the execution of the &c., as appUed in warfare. 


ENGLAND 

rialei. PAST I— aEOOEAFEY AND STATISTICS. 

I. Siluation.—SoU tend Climate. — Political and aU-importeut to England, known as the Coal Measures, a 

Civil Pivisicnis. term originally used by the miners. The beds of coal, solid 

aitna- I^NGLAND, comprising, with Wales, the southern hasisofEnglaud’s modern supremacy in arts, manufactures, 

lion JQj portion of the island of Great Britain, extends from and, to some extent, political power, lie upon a peculiar 

49° 48' to 55° 45' N. lat., and from 1® 45' E. to 6° 44' W. stratum, which generally, but nob always, is of the nature 
long., and covers an area of 68,320 square mUes. It of fire-clay. Coal itself is well known to consist of 
corresponds in latitude with Northern Germany and the mineralized vegetable matter, the intermingled shales and 
Notherlauds. In shape it is nearly triangular; and owing sandstones still showing the impressions of trunks of trees, 
to its being surrounded by the sea on all sides, except for ferns, and reed-like plants, and it is supposed that this 
a distance of about seventy miles on the Scottish border, fire-clay was the original sod upon which grew the priceless 
it has a most extensive coast-line. The seas which encircle treasure. 

it are the German Ocean or North Sea on the E., and the The Coal Measures are covered by the Permian rocks Geolo- 
Atlantic Ocean on the W. and S., the latter receiving in of England, which complete the geological formation to 
some of its parts the names of the Irish or St George’s which the name of Palaeozoic or Primary strata has been 
Channel, and of the English Channel. The coast is nmch given. “ During the time they were forming,” says 

indented, more particularly on the Atlantic side, tiie total Professor Ramsay, “ this part of the world suffered many 

length, following the indentations, being estimated at over nps and downs, accompomed by large denudations ; but 
2000 miles, at the close of the Permian period, a disturbance of the 

Pliydoal There are few countries more diversified in physical struc- strata on the greatest scale put an end to this great 
strno- turo, or in soil, climate, and natural scenery, than England. Palaeozoic epoch over all our area, and much more besides, 
ture. As regards physical structure, it has been truly described and from the Permian beds downwards to the Cambrian 
to be in itself “ an epitome of the geology of almost the strata a large part of what is now England was heaved up 
whole of Europe.” Nearly all the formations of the earth’s aud formed dry land, to be again wasted and worn away 
crust, from the Silurian upwards to the most recent, are to by sea-waves and rivers, and all the common atmospheric 
be found, in layers more or less thick, in different parts of agencies. This old land in great part consisted of what we 
England. The lowest geological formations, known, in now know as Wales, aud the adjacent counties of Hereford- 
general as Primary or Palaeozoic, are met with principally shire, Monmouthshire, and Shropshire, of part of Devon 
ill the north aud north-west of England, in the counties of and Cornwall, and probably the Pennine chain, and all the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and in North Wales. The mountainous parts of Scotland. Around old Wales, on 
rocks of Cumberland and North Wales, belonging to the three sides of Cumberland, and probably all round and 
Lower Silurian formation, consist mainly of slaty and gritty over great port of Devon and Cornwall, the New Red Sand- 
strata, interbedded with various kinds of felspathic lava stone was deposited. Part at least of this oldest of the 
and volcanic ashes, accompanied by numerous boss^ and Secondary rocks was formed of the waste of the older 
dykes of greenstone, quartz-porphyry, and other igneous Pateozoic strata that had then risen above the surface of 
rocks. These latter contribute greatly to give rise to that the water.” 

peculiar mountainous aspect which distinguishes these dia- If, in the physical structure of England, the Primary , 
tricts. The next geological formation, above that of the strata form a highly impoTtant element as containing the 
Silurian, is found in the Old Red Sandstone, and the so- Coal Measures, the more immediate nature of the soil is 
called Devonian rocks, which occupy extensive tracts in determiaed by the Secondary and Tertiary formationa 
Devonshire, Cornwall, South Wales, Herefordshire, and Among the Secondary strata, none are more interesting 
Worcestershire. Above these strata comes the Carboni- tlan the so-called “ Wealden series ” of southern England, 
ferous Limestone, composed entirely of searshells, encrinites, Geobgists are agreed upon the fact that the Wealden and 
and other organic remains, which formation, stretching from Purbeck beds represent the delta of an immense river, 

South Wales through the south-west of England into Derby- equal m size to the modem Ganges or the Mississippi, the 
shire, attains in parts a thickness of 3000 feet and more, waters of which carried down to its mouth the bodies of 
Next above the Oarbomferous Limestone come the strata, huge reptiles and maminalia now extinct, or the semblance 
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of wliich. is to be found only in the tropical regions. Bat 
if this much is ascertained, by the eYidence of organic 
remains found in abundance in Kent and Sussex, theie is, 
and in all likelihood ever will be, complete ignorance as to 
the shape and extent of the continent which this great river 
drained, and of which England then formed a part. 
Professor Ramsay surmises that “ in size it must have been 
far larger than Europe, and probably as large as Asia, or 
the great continents of North or South America.” 

Altera- The formations of the Tertiary or Eocene penod lie all 
tions of over England, the most recent being represented by the 
coast alluvial beds of N orf oik, Suffolk, and South Hampsliire, and 

of the basin of the Thames. The whole of the east coast 
of England, and a great part of the south coast, not only 
bear the mark of the most recent geological changes that 
have taken place in this country, but are affected by a con- 
tinuation of them to this day. A long extent of coast-line 
constantly undergoes alterations, in some instances the land 
gaining upon the sea, and in others, rather less numerous, 
the sea upon the land. The whole of Romney Marsh, in 
Kent, embracing upwards of 24,000 acres, formerly con- 
stituted an arm of the sea, where vessels rode in deep water, 
carrying produce to ports which are no more in existence. 
Lydd, or, as it is called in old records, Elyda, and Romney, 
though maritime still in name, retaining some of the ancient 
privileges of the Cinque Ports, have become, through 
changes in the coast-line, small inland towns ; and the same 
has been the fate of Rye, Winchelsea, and other places in 
that district. Again, the Isle of Thanet, in the north- 
eastern comer of Kent, has ceased to be an island at all 
but in name. The wide estuary of the sea, separating it 
from the mainland, and through which ships in compara- 
tively recent times sailed from the English Channel into 
the Thames, using it as the shortest road from the south 
to Loudon, has entirely disappeared, leaving barely a rill 
of water to mark its former existence. 

Encroaoh- If the sea retreated on some parts of the coast, it 
ments of encroached, and is encroaching, on the firm land over a 
tue sea. considerable extent of other coast-line on the German Ocean, 
at well as on the English Channel. Ravenspur, once an im- 
portant town of Yorkshire, where Bolinghroke, afterwards 
Henry IV., landed in 1399, is now submerged by the sea 
waves ; and EccIes-by-the-Sea, Cromer, and other ancient 
ports in Norfolk have met with the same fate. It is a com- 
mon occurrence for the pedestrian who rambles over the 
Kentish hills bounding the narrower parts of the Engbali 
Channel, to find that the path he is following suddenly 
comes to an end at the edge of the cliff, interrupted by a 
vertical precipice towards the shore. The process of 
destruction, slow in some places, is so rapid in others that 
it can be traced from month to month, and even from week 
to week — the incessant roll of the tides washing away the 
soft Eocene strata forming the base of the cliffs, and leaving 
the summits to roll over into the sea. It is the same in 
Yorkshire as in Kent. Over a distance of thirty-six 
between Bridlington and Kilnsea, says Professor Phillips, 
“ the materials which fall from the wasting cliff are sorted 
by the tide ; the whole shore is in motion ; evary cliff is 
hastening to its fall ; the parishes are contracted, the 
churches wasted away.” Many cliffs of the east coast, from 
the Humber to the mouth of the Thames, are suffering from 
this destructive action of the sea, in some places at an 
average rate of from 4 to 5 yards a year, or a quarter of a 
mile in a century. 

Moan- In conformity with the geological structure of England, 
its mountains lie in the north and west, falling into undu- 
lating ground in the centre and towards the south, and 
leaving the eastern districts, bordered by the German 
Ocean, a uniform plain. The mountains of England may 
he looked upon as one principal chain, often interrupted, 
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however, and with endless ramifications, stretching from 
the Scottish border, in Northumberland, down to the 
western end of Cornwall, jutting out there into the 
Atlantic. The chain, traced in this direction, commences 
with the Cheviot Hills, the highest summit of which is 
Cheviot Peak, in Northumberland, 2676 feet above the 
level of the sea. Stretching sonth-westward, the chain 
next merges into the mountain ranges of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, comprising Skiddaw, 3022 feet, Helvellyn, 

3118 feet, and Scawfell, 3208 feet above the level of the 
sea. Within these ranges lie the only notable lakes of 
England, the largest of which, however, Windermere, does 
not cover more than eight square miles. After sending out 
numerons branches eastward into the county of York, the 
chain sinks to modest elevations in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
hut rises again in Wales, where it attains its greatest height 
in the summit of Wyddva, the pinnacle of the Snowdon 
range, 3571 feet above the sea. Partly lost in the Bristol 
Channel, and partly ramifying through Gloucestershire, 

Wilts, and Somerset, the chain next rises into high table- 
land m Devonshire — Dartmoor Forest, averaging an eleva- 
tion of 1500 feet above the sea-level, forming its most ele- 
vated portion. The chain gradually declines from 
Dartmoor to the Land’s End, and becomes also more con- 
tracted in that direction. From the Dunkerry Beacon, on 
Exmoor, 1668 feet above the sea, the mountain range goes 
sinkmg on to Carnwarth, in Cornwall, 849 feet; to Cara 
Brea, 697 feet ; and, finally, to the famous headland of 
Bolerinm, the granite masses of which oppose the ever- 
sniging waters of the Atlantic, hut rise only about 60 feet 
above them. 

Essentially dependent on the configuration of the chain Rivers, 
of mountains traversing England is that of its rivers. As 
the mountainous regions are in the west, the principal 
rivers flow away from them, towards the east, with but few 
exceptions. Surrounded by the sea, and with a moist 
atmosphere, England has a comparatively large number of 
rivera, though none of them of great length, their course 
being in most instances the shortest allowed by the con- 
fipration of the island. At the head of English rivers, 
with acknowledged supremacy over the rest, stands the 
Thames. It drains an area of 6160 square miles, exclusive 
of its lower estuary, calculated to embrace an additional 
drainage of about 4000 square miles. Next, in extent of 
area of drainage, come the Trent and Ouse, the joint 
waters of which form the Humber, carrying off the rain- 
fall from 9550 square miles of land, or about one-sixth of 
the whole of England. The Witham, the Welland, the Nen 
and their tributaries, flowing into the old estuary of the 
Wash, drain together an area of 5850 square miles. In 
comparison with the drainage area of these rivers, run- 
ning principally from east to west, that of currents fol- 
lowing an opposite direction is small; but several of them 
are nevertheless of great commercial and industrial im- 
portance. Foremost among these westerly-flowing rivers 
stands the Severn, the course of which is only a short 
distance from the head of the Thames, the watershed being 
formed here by the narrow Oolitic escarpment of the 
Cotswold hills. The Severn drains an area of 8580 square 
miles, being more than that of all the other westward- 
mnning rivera together. Next to it stand the Mersey, 
which, with its searestuary, drains 1750 square miles, the 
Avon, which drains 1210 square miles, and the Eden, which 
drains 995 square miles of land. In Camden’s Brkamia, 
published in 1605, there is a list enumerating 653 rivers 
and streams, with separate names, in England and Wales; 
but it cannot be said that there are, at the utmost, more 
fifty rivers that can properly he described as navigable. 

The former importance of the rivers of England, connected 
with each other by a vast network of canals, for inland 
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aavigation, has suffered much since the introduction of 
railways , still they continue of great benefit for cheap, if 
slow, communication. Of the highest commercial value 
still are the Thames, the Humber, the Mersey, and the 
Severn, but these four principal English rivers derive their 
importance mainly, if not entirely, from being arms of 
the sea. 

Climate. Affected by its insular position, with no part of its land 
* more than a hundred miles from the sea, and perhaps 
equally as much — though modern scientific investigation 
has not quite set this matter at rest— by that most remark- 
able current of the ocean known as the Gulf Stream, the 
climate of England is much milder than that of any other 
country in the same latitude on the continent of Europe, or 
iu America. The mean annual temperature of England in 
recent years has been 49 ‘T", — that of summer averaging 
GO'S”, and that of winter 39 5°. The principal cause of this 
very high as well as very equable temperature, contrasting 
to a marvellous extent with that of other countries in like 
latitude, such as, for example, Northern Canada, is generally 
ascribed, with but few dissenting opinions, to the constant 
flow of heated water bathing the western shore of the island. 
The vast current of the Gulf Stream, originating within the 
land-locked area of the Gulf of Mexico, where the tropical 
sun is beating the waters as in an immense cauldron, after 
running for some distance eastward into the open ocean, 
then turns direct to the north-east, so that the first land it 
meets with, and which feels its effect, is the shores of 
Ireland and England. The actual amount of heat so given 
to England must be enormous, since tbe temperature of the 
Gulf Stream is at least 8° above that of the surrounding 
waters of the North Atlantic. A recent scientific traveller, 
making experiments in a voyage from England to the 
United States, found that, while in the Gulf Stream the 
water was at sunrise always not less than 4“ above the 
temperature of the air, by a sudden change, on quitting 
the north-easterly current, the temperature of the waves 
was found to be, on the average, 4° below that of the air. 
England is thus in the position of a great hot-house, kept 
above the surrounding temperature % never ending cur- 
rents of warm air. 

Eaiiifan. But it is not warmth alone, but moisture, which the Gulf 
Stream gives to England. Here, as in the greater part of 
western Europe, tbe prevailing winds are from the south- 
west, bringing with them the warm, moist air of the great 
Atlantic current, and discharging it in rainfall all over the 
land. This is strikingly shown iu the statistics of rainfall 
in England, which prove it far higher in the western than 
in the eastern counties, and greatest in those parts where 
the moist Atlantic air-currents are unimpeded by mountain 
ranges. In tbe extreme south-west, in Cornwall, from 22 
to 47 inches of rain faU every year, and the average may 
be taken at 36 inches; while in the adjoining county, 
Devonshire, a little further inland, the average is but 32 
inches. However, the high range of the Dartmoor hills 
causes a much greater variation in the amount of rainfall in 
the latter county than in the former ; for while no less than 
62‘33 inches fall on the summit of Dartmoor, only 19-87 
inches fall at Sidmouth, lying sheltered to the west. Tbe 
same is the case further east, in Somersetshire, where 36'76 
inches of rain fall annually at West Harptree, facing the 
Bristol Channel, while only 19 inches faU at Taunton, shut 
off from the moist gulf current by the Exmoor range. So 
it is everywhere, all over England, with the general result 
that iu the west, and more especially thesontheru parts of 
it, there is more rainfall than in the east, the variations also 
being much less in the latter districts. In Dorsetshire the 
annual rainfall varies from 18*46 inches at Abbotsbury to 
29-06 inches at Blandford, and in Wiltshire from 18-14 
inchesat Chippenham to 25'20 inches at Salisbury. Further i 


eastward, in Hampshire, the variation is from 16-51 inches 
at Aldershot to 26-90 inches in Woolmer Forest ; while m 
Sussex, nearer the sea, it is from 18-18 inches at Hastings 
to 32 -79 inches at Chichester. In the m etropolitan counties 
of Middlesex, Kent, and Surrey the variations are no 
greater than from 16*22 inches at Hampstead to 28*90 
inches at Cranbrook. The highest rainfall anywhere yet 
ascertained m England and Wales was at Beddgelert, 
Carnarvonshire, where it reached the enormous amount off 
101*58 inches in the year 1870. Lying on the western 
slope of the highest summit of the Snowdon range, close 
to the Atlantic, the little village received a surcharge of 
the moist air of the Gulf Sireani. 

Co-operating in their influence, climate and geological Soil and 
formation have given England a sod moderately fertile, yet 
adapted on the whole more for pasturage than for agricul- 
ture. In Wales, and other parts of northern and western 
England through which stretch the principal mountain 
ranges, the Silurian rocks, covered on their upper surface 
chiefly with hard gritty and slaty material, difficult to decom- 
pose by atmospheric action, form but little soil, so that the 
ground must to a large extent remain untiUed, leaving it at 
the same time well adapted for pastoral purposes. Again, 
through the inland counties, from Northumberland to 
Derbyshire, there runs another long tract of hilly countiy, 
composed of carboniferous rocks, so constituted as to be 
unfit for ordinary agriculture, except where intersected by 
stream-fed valleys. Further east come the bleak moorlands 
of Yorkshire, which, barren in their nature, are being 
surrounded and intersected by some of the most fertile 
tracts in England, extremely well cultivated and thickly 
inhabited. On the whole, it may he said that while much 
of the high-lying ground is fit only for pastoral purposes, 
tbe low lamk are more or less fertile, the extreme moisture 
of tbe air having caused tbe complete disintegration even 
of such old geological formations as those of tbe Eed 
Sandstone. It is a somewhat singular fact that nearly all 
the districts of England, whore fruit-trees are grown in 
large quantities, he chiefly upon red rocks, sometimes of the 
Old and sometimes of the New Sandstone strata. 'Eiere 
cannot be a doubt, however, that, on the whole, the soil of 
England would be very barren, repaying poorly the labours 
of the husbandman, but for the vast cover of warmth and 
moisture received from the -waters of the Atlantic, which 
favoura it as the suu of more southerly regions, and makes 
its fauna and flora equal to those of any country in the 
temperate zone. 

The physical aspect of England has had little to do with Civfi 
its civil divisions, which are somewhat arbitrary, and 
remote in their origin. The division of the country into 
tythiugs, hundreds, and counties is generally attributed, 
on the authority of Ingulphus, to King Alfred, but it is 
more probable that he oidy systematized what already 
existed, in the general survey which was taken during his 
reign. English county names occur in history before the 
extinction of the Heptarchy, some of the smaller kingdoms of 
which, as Kent, Sussex, and Essex, became counties under 
the new political settlement. At the same time, the kingdom 
of Wessex was composed of counties with still existing 
names, Berkshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire. 

Under King Alfred’s re-arrangement, virtually that of the 
present day, as far as the larger divisions are concerned, 
physical boundaries were frequently disregarded, which had 
its cause probably in the existence of the older political 
borders, such as ^ose existing daring the heptarchy. On 
the east coast of England, the divisions generally conform 
with the physical features: the I^ne, Tees, Humher, 

Wash, Yare, Stour, and Thames separate the counties 
of Northumberland, Durham, Ydrkshire, Lincolnshire, 

Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Kent. The same, however, 
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is not the case on the south and south-west coast, the 
smaller rivers of which were disregarded in fixing the 
borders of Kent, Sassex, Hampshire, and Devon. Agam, 
the east-running Thames divides counties from its mouth 
almost up to its source ; while the westerly Severn forms 
not a single boundary, even for a short distance, from 
Its spring down to its sea estuary. Finally, the dividing 
lino between England and Scotland is mainly artificial in 
the west, while in the east are the natural Wndaries of 
the Tweed and the Cheviot Hills. 

Counties 3^Iodera legislation has made few changes in the ancient 
and liun- divisions of England into counties, or shires, and hundreds, 
dreda Each of the forty counties of England and twelve counties 
of Wales is still primarily divided into hundreds, although 
the borders thus formed are little more thau nomiual, the 
hundreds having become practically extinct as an adminis- 
trative subdivision. Originally signifying a district con- 
taining a hundred families, the division lost its meaning 
entirely with the uneq^ual mcrease of population, and at 
present, while some hundreds count their population hy 
hundreds of thousands, others have not gone far beyond 
the number that gave rise to the name. At the census of 
1871 the number of hundreds, or their equivalents, for 
which the population was separately shown was 818. In 
naming the subdivisions corresponding to hundreds, the 
ancient word “ wapentake ” is still adopted officially as re- 
gards the counties of York, Lincoln, and Nottingham, — 
Yorkshire, exclusive of the city of York, and Lincolnshire 
being each divided into three parts, consisting of a given 
number of wapentakes. In Cumberland and Westmoreland 
the hundreds are called “ wards,” while in Kent they are 
grouped into “lathes,” and in Sussex into “rapes.” 

Bo- Intimately connected with the division into hundreds in 
rouglis. former times was that into boroughs. The old Saxon 
borough, in fact, was nothing more than a hundred, or a 
group of hundreds, encircled by a moat, a stockade, or a 
wall. All the inhabitants of the borough, or burgesses, 
were freemen, bound to each other as neighbours, shanug 
common burthens, and responsible for each other to sur- 
rounding communities. As the boroughs grew m size and 
importance, the hundred lost its former significance; still 
for a long time the original principle was kept in view of 
having the same subdivision, organization, and government 
for town and country populations. Many of the ancient 
boroughs have now fallen into decay, while new boroughs 
sprang up in many parts of the country with the rapid pro- 
gress of population which commenced after the middle of 
the last century. In 1835 a great change was made in 
their constitution, and the limits of many were enlarged by 
the adoption of new boundaries. The change was the 
result of the labours of a parliamentary commission 
appointed “ to inquire into municipal corporations.” 
jviuni- The parliamentary commissioners experienced, at the 
cipal outset of their work, considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
corpora- the exact number of corporate bodies iu England and Wales. 
Acting upon the best information they were able to collect, 
they visited and instituted inquiries in 285 places. It was 
found that 16 of them contained corporations of an exclu- 
sively manorial character; that 89 could claim to be 
properly boroughs; and that the remainder, 178 in number, 
required le^slatiou to settle their rights and privileges. 
The latter, accordingly, were placed under the operation of 
the Municipal Corporation Act, 5 and 6 Will IV. c. 76. 
Subsequenliy to the passing of this Act, two more old 
boroughs, Ashton-under-Lyne and Hartlepool, wore brought 
under its provision by the grant of new charters. 

It was provided for by section 141 of the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act that any towns, on the petition of the in- 
habitant householders, may have granted to them charters 
of incorporation if Her Majesty, hy the advice of the Privy 
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Council, shall think fit to accede to the request. The 
number of towns which thus obtained charters has since 
1835 been 45; but the provisions of the Act were not 
universally adopted, and to this day a number of tow us, 
some of considerable importance, are still without municipal 
organization. At the census of 1871, the total number of 
municipal boroughs was 224, containing more than oiie- 
fourth of the population of England and Wales. 

Claiming high rank among the municipal corporations of Cinque 
England, and forming one of the most ancicut and celebrated 
subdivisions, or jurisdictions, of the country, are the 
Cinque Ports. The Cinque Ports existed as self-governing 
boroughs from a veiy eaily time, though the exact date of 
their incorporation is not known. It is stated iiiJeakc’s 
Ghartm of the Ginqxie Forts that in the records of the 
town of liye there is a memorandum that “the five Ports 
were enfranchised in the time of King Edward the Con- 
fessor.” The five ports originating the title were Hasting.^, 
Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich. To these were 
added the so-called “ ancient towns ” of Eye and Wiiichelsea, 
which were placed, as regards rights and privileges, on the 
same footing as the original Cinque Ports. Each of the 
seven towns, with the exception of Winclielsea, had one or 
more “members,” or “limbs,” placed under the mantle of 
its privileges, veiy important for many centuries, one of 
them being an almost entire exemption from taxes levied 
by the king. In early times those “ members ” were in a 
great measure dependent from their respective ports, but 
the old connection has long ceased. Most of the old 
“ members ” are at present corporate towns, and theroforo 
completely mdependeiit, and only the few that are not 
remain under the mumcipal jurisdiction of their parent 
ports. The still existing privileges of the Cinque Ports, 
mcluding jurisdiction of the south coast from Soaford in 
Sussex to the mouth of the Thames, are of no great im- 
portance, but they are favoured by a largo share of parlia- 
mentary representation. (See also vol. v. p, 786.) 

Unlike the civil divisions of the country, those formed Pnilia- 
for parliamentary ropresentation are mainly of recent date, mentaiy 
Vast changes m the character of this represeutatioii — the 
origin of which is involved is much obscurity— were made 
by the Reform Bill of 1832; and others, scarcely less im- 
portant, by the statute of 30 and 31 Viet. c. 102, known as 
the Reform Act of 1367. By the latter Act, the existing 
franchise was not only much enlarged, but new divisions of 
counties were made for electoral purposes, ivhilo the limits 
of many boroughs were extended, new ones cicated, and old 
ones excluded from the list. The new parliamentary 
boroughs created by the Act of 1867 were Burnley, Chelsea, 
Darlington, Dewsbury, Gravesend, Hackney, Hartlepool, 
Middlesborongh, Staleybridge, Stockton, and Wednesbury ; 
a representative was also given to the univorsily of Loudon, 
and additional ones to Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Merthyr Tydfil, and Salford. On the other 
hand, 4 boroughs were disfranchised immediately by tho 
Act, and 7 more in 1868, the year after its passing, while 
36 were reduced to one representative instead of two. In 
the new division of counties made by the Refonn Act of 
1867, Cheshire and Lincolnshire were separated into North, 

Mid, and South ; Devonshire and Derbyshire into North, 

South, and East; Essex into North-East, North-West, and 
South; Norfolk into West, North-East, and South-East; 
Somersetshire into East, Mid, and West ; and tiie West 
Riding of Yorkshire into Noith, Mid, and South; with 
minor alterations. These re-arrangements of parliamentary 
representation were more than justified by the changes of 
population brought about by time. Within the parlia- 
mentary boroughs the population increased 16i per 
cent from 1851 to 1861, and 23-3 per cent, from 1861- 
71; while outside them the increase was only 8*9 per 
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cent, in the first, and 5 '5 per cent, in the second decennial 
period 

Judicial Jluch less systematic than the parliamentary are the 
divisions, jadicial divisions of the country. There is in all of them 
a striking want of coherence, even as regards the adminis- 
tration of the law. The circuits of the judges do not con- 
sist of any definite number of the county-court circuits, nor 
are the county-court circuits aggregates of tho petty sessional 
divisions. For the purposes of assizes and jail delivery, 
there are in England eight circuits of the judges, besides 
the jurisdiction of the central criminal court in London. 
The eight circuits of the judges have received the names of 
the Home, Midland, HiTorfolk, Oxford, Northern, Western, 
North Wales, and South Wales circuits, indicating the 
counties which they embrace. Baaed chiefly on the old 
boundaries of hundreds, all tho counties of England and 
Wales have divisions for the purposes of special and petty 
sessions. By the authority of various Acts of Parliament, 
the justices at quarter sessions are allowed to alter and re- 
arrange these sessional divisions, making them conformable, 
if so inclined, to the boundaries of poor-law unions. The 
last census returns show that in 1871 there were 700 
sessional divisions in England and Wales, besides 193 
boroughs with petty sessions, 97 of the latter having also 
separate quarter sessions. For police purposes there were, 
at the same time, 622 divisions, including 167 boroughs 
possessing independent police control. 

Eccle- Quite as early as the division of the country into 
mastioal hundreds was that into ecclesiastical districts. But they 
diviaions. much, both in number and extent, up to the time 
of the Eeformation, and there have beau constant altera- 
tions up to the present time, The ancient division of the 
land for ecclesiastical purposes was exclusively into parishes, 
or districts containing a church ; but as the population wont 
on iucreasing, and additional places of worship came to 
be erected, some portions of the old parishes were generally 
assigned to the newly formed districts. First known 
simply as chapelries, these districts gradually acquired 
boundaries as definite, and as fully recognized by law, as 
those of the parent parish. In recent years, the term parish 
has acquired a rather uncertain meaning, being used in a 
twofold sense, — the clergy adhering to the old signification 
of ecclesiastical district, while the poor-law authorities make 
it the designation of boundaries separately rated for the 
relief of the poor. In the census returns for 1871, the 
term “ civil parish ” was adopted for the poor-law parish, to 
distinguish it from the ecclesiastical parish. The exact 
number of ecclesiastical panshes was not ascertained at the 
census of 1871, which only refers to “ecclesiastical 
districts,” 3000 in number ; and in the absence of other 
official information, it is difficult to calculate it, the more 
so as new parishes are being constantly formed by the 
action of the Ecclesiastical Commission, established in 1836, 
by Act 6 and 7 Will. c. 77. According to estimates based on 
the returns of the Glergy List, there are at present about 
13,500 ecclesiastical parishes in England and Wales. They 
are grouped in 728 rural deaneries, with further division 
into 78 archdeaconries, 30 episcopal dioceses, and 2 archi- 
episcopal provinces. 

Miscel- Besides the divisions already enumerated, there are vari- 
laneoua ou8 others of minor importance, or not in frequent use. 
divifflons. Qf tjjjg character are the so-called lieutenancy subdivimons, 
established to carry out the laws affecting the militia. 
Within the boundaries thus formed, lists are kept contain- 
ing the names of all men liable to serve, under certain dn- 
cumstances, in the militia of England and Wales, so as to 
keep the force in permanency. A subdivision of another 
kind is that of the country into highway districts. These 
divisions were constituted under tiie Ant 25 and 26 "Viet, 
c. 61, which gave power to justices in general, or quarter 


sessions, to form special boundaries, consisting of parishes 
and places not within the jurisdiction of other boards or 
legal authorities, for the better management of highways. 

The Act came into effect in 1863, but its provisions, being 
optional, were not widely adopted; it led to the formation 
of not quite 500 highway districts. Their extent and 
population was not given in the census returns of 1871. 

In the introduction to the report on the census of Com- 
England and Wales, the registrar-general furnished a list plenty 
of the various divisions of the country, showing tkeir 
complexity. He classed the whole of the existing divisions, visions, 
including those made for the special purpose of taking the 
census, into five orders, as follows : — 


Ordej 

I. England 


Subdivisions 


Numbei of 
Subdivisiuiis 
1 
1 


II. Eegistiation Divisions .. .. 11 

Counties Proper . 62 

Parliamentary Counties and Divisions of Counties 96 

HI. Hundreds, "Wapentakes, "Wards, Libeities, Sokes, ^^2 

Petty Sessional Divisions and Boroughs 893 

Lieutenancy Subdivisions 621 

Poor Law Unions 647 

E^stration Distnets 626 

IT. Eegistration Sub-districts 2,195 

T, Parishes, Townships, or Places with separate . •• I ig 

returns of population j 10,410 

Enumeution Distiicts 32,643 

VI Parliamentary Boroughs 198 

Mnmcipal Boroughs 224 

Local Board Distiicts ..... 721 

Towns with Iinpiovement Commibsioners.. . 88 

Other LarM Towns . . 96 

Highway Distnets 448 

Ecclesiastionl Di&tucts 3,000 

Commenting upon the extraordinary amount of divisions 
and subdivisions of England and Wales, the registrar- 
general remarks that “ it is a peculiarity of this country 
that nearly every public authority divides the country 
differently, and with little or no reference to other divisions j 
each authority appears to be unacquainted with the 
existence, or at least the work, of the others.” He gives 
at the same time his opinion that “ one simple connected 
series of subdivisions of the country” would not only 
simplify the census takings, greatly disturbed at present by 
“the multiplicity, entanglement, and want of harmony in 
the ^oups,” but would still more be an aid towards 
reducing “ the difficulties of local administration.” 

IL Area and Popvlatim. — YiM Stalisim. — Emigration, 

Until the beginning of the present century, there existed Pormer 
no other knowledge of the actual area and population of estimates 
the country but what was given in the vaguest estimates, 

But there can be little doubt that the population of Eug- 
laud and Wales was almost stationary for centuries, owing 
chiefly to want of intercommunication, which led to famines, 
more or less severe — ^it being a common occurrence that, 
while one county, with a good harvest, was revelling in 
abundance, the people of the adjoining one ware starving. 

It is calculated, on the basis of a number of parish registers, 
that in 1650 the population of England and Wales numbered 
5,450,000, having probably risen less than half a million 
during tbe lapse of a century. In the course of another 
century, when there was a feeble commencement of road- 
making, the increase amounted, probably, to close upon a 
million, the calculated population of 1760 being 6,400,000^ 

From that time bqgan a marked increiasB, and at the taking 
of the first census, in 1801, it waa ascertained that tbe 
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population, living on an area of 58,320 square miles, or 1 
37,324,883 acres, numbered 8,802,536, being— if the 
former estimates were approximately correct— an increase 
of very nearly 2 J millions in little over fifty years. This 
rate of increase was not only continued, but came to be 
greatly exceeded in the present century. 
jSnuma- Since the first census of 1801, regular enumerations of 
rations the people of England and Wales have been taken eveiy 
at eigM ten yeaxa. The results of these enumerations are shown in 
subjoined table, giving the total numbers of tiie popu- 
^ ^ ■ lation at each census, together with the absolute increase, 
and the growth per cent., during each decennial period: — 


Dates of 
Enumeration. 

Population. 

Increase at 
caeh census. 

Decenmal 
rate of ineicase 
pel cent 

1801, March loth 
1811, Maj' 27th.. . 
1821, May 28tL. . 
1831, May 29th . 
1811, June 7th. .. 
1851, March 31st 
1861, April 8 th .. 
1871, Apul 3rd. 

8,892,536 

10,164,256 

12,000,238 

13,896,797 

15,914,143 

17,927,609 

20,066,224 

22,712,266 

1,271,720 

1,835,980 

1,896,561 

2,017,351 

2,013,461 

2,138,615 

2,646,042 

14 30 

18 06 

16 80 

14 52 

12 65 

11 93 

18 19 


PopiU.'i' The increase of population throughout the century was 
tionin larger in the towns thau in the country districts This 
registra- most markedly the case in the centennial period from 
triela^'**' ^ following table, 

showing tho increase per cent, of the population in each 
of the eleven “ registration districts ” mapped out by the 
registrar-general It will be seen that the greatest mcrease 
was in the division, rich in manafacturing and mining 
industries, embracing the northern counties and York- 
shire, and the least in the agricultural districts of the 
south-western and eastern counties. 


Divisions 

Fopnlotioa 

1871. 

Inciease 
pci cent. 
1861-71 

I London 

3,254,260 

16 

II. South Eastern (Surrey, Kent, Sus- ) 
sex, Hants, Berks) ) 

2,167,726 

17 

III. South Midland {Herts, Bucks, | 



Oxfoid, Northampton, Hunts, [ 

Beds, Cambridge).. ] 

IT. Eastern (Essex, Suffolk, Noifolk). 
Y. South Western (Wilts, Dorset, j 

1,442,664 

11 

1,218,728 

1,880,777 

7 

Devon, Cornwall, Somerset) . .. ( 


YI. West Midland (Gloucester, Here- 



ford, Salop, Stafford, Worcester, [ 
WaiTvick) ) 

2,720,669 

11 

YII. North Midland (Leicester, But- 

1,406,935 


land, Lincoln, Notts, Derby) , f 

9 

YIII. North Western (Cheshire, Lanca- 1 
shire) | 

IX. Yorksniro 

3,389,044 

15 

2,395,589 

19 

X, Northern (Durham, Northumber- J 


land, Ctmiherland, Westmore- > 
land) ) 

XL Monmouth and Wales 

1,414,234 

1,421,670 

23 

10 


Total, England and Wales 

22,732,266 

13 


Numbers As regards sexes, the total numbers were as follows at 
eacli of the eight enumerations from 1801 to 1871 


Data of 
Saumeration 

Population, | 

Hales 

Pemalea. 

Excess per 
cent, of 
Females. 

Total. 

1801 

4,264,735 

4,637,801 

9 

8,892,536 

1811 

4,873,605 

6,290,651 

8-6 

10,164,256 

1821 

6,860,319 

6,149,917 

51 

12,000,236 

1831 

6,771,196 

7,126,601 

6-2 

13,896,797 

1841 

! 7,777,586 

8,136,662 

4-6 

1 16,914,148 

1851 

8,781,226 

0,146,384 

4’2 

1 17,927,609 

1861 

9,776,259 

10,289,965 

5-2 

20,066,224 

1871 

11,068,934 

11,653,332 

6 ‘4 

22,7l%266 


The following table exhibits the main results of the Census of 
census of 1871 as regards extent and population, giving 1871 j 
the area, in statute acres, of each of the forty 
of England and twelve counties of Wales, and the number 
of inhabited houses — a house being defined as a separate popnia- 
buildmg inclosed by external and party walls — in each tiou. 
county. The population according to the census of 1861 
is appended for the sake of comparison. 


Counties or Sliucs. 

Aicam 

Statute 

Acies, 

Inhabited 

Houses, 

1871 

Population. 

1861. 

1871. 

EtTGLAlfD. 






295,582 

30,506 

135,287 

146,257 


451,210 

39,638 

176,256 

196,475 

Buckingham . . . 

466,932 

87,257 

167,993 

175,879 


62.5.182 

40,272 

176,016 

186,906 


707,078 

110,449 

505,428 

561,201 


873,600 

73,950 

869,390 

362,343 


1,001,273 

44,061 

205,276 

220,253 

Deihy 

658,803 

78,309 

839,327 

379,394 


1,657,180 

105,200 

684,373 

601,374 


632,025 

89,410 

188,789 

195,537 

Durham 

622,476 

114,705 

508,666 

685,089 

Essex 

1,060,549 

92,350 

404,851 

466,436 

Gloucester . 

806,102 

101,407 

485,770 

634,640 


534,823 

26,371 

123,712 

125,370 

Hertford . . 

891,141 

39,056 

173,280 

'192,226 

Huntingdon .. 

229,544 

14,032 

64,250 

63,708 

Kent 

1,039,419 

161,344 

733,887 

848,294 

Lancaster ... 

1,219,221 

530,490 

2,429,440 

2,819,495 

Leicester, .... 

614,164 

68,606 

237,412 

209,311 

Lincoln 

1,776,457 

94,212 

412,246 

486,599 

Middlesex 

180,186 

821,229 

2,206,486 

2,639,765 

Monmouth 

868,399 

36,169 

174,633 

195,418 

Norfolk 

1,864,801 

99,428 

484,798 

438,656 

Northampton.. 

680,358 

52,639 

227,704 

243,891 

Northumuerland .. 

1,249,299 

62,436 

348,026 

886,646 

Nottingham.. . 

628,076 

68,419 

273,867 

819,758 

Oxfoid 

472,717 

87,849 

170,944 

177,975 

Bntlaud 

96,805 

4,766 

21,861 

22,073 

Salop 

826,066 

50,804 

240,959 

248,111 

Someiset . 

1,047,220 

92,205 

444,878 

463,483 

Southampton .. . 

1,070,216 

98,283 

481,815 

544,684 

Stafford . . 

728,468 

167,614 

746,943 

858,826 

Suffolk 

947,681 

76,601 

887,070 

318,869 

Surrey 

478,792 

168,448 

831,003 

], 000,035 

Sussex 

936,911 

76,385 

363,736 

417,456 

Warvrick 

663,946 

131,442 

661,853 

634,189 

Westmoreland . 

485,432 

12,671 

60,817 

65,010 

Willa 

865,092 

54,874 

249,311 

257,177 

Worcester 

472,165 

69,988 

807,397 

838,837 

Yoik 

3,830,667 

500,897 

2,033,610 

2,895,669 

Total of England 

32,590,397 

4,009,783 

18,964,444 

21,496,131 

Wales. 





Anglesey. 

193,453 

12,170 

64,609 

51,040 

Brecon 

460,168 

32,647 

61,627 

59,901 

Cardigan 

443,387 

16,420 

72,245 

73,441 

Carmarthen 

606,331 

24,833 

111,796 

116,710 

Carnarvon 

370,273 

23,298 

95,694 

106,121 

Denbigh 

386,052 

22,500 

100,778 

106,102 

Hint 

184,905 

16,636 

69,737 

76,312 

Glamoigan 

547,494 

72,905 

317,752 

397,859 

Merioneth 

385,291 

10,006 

38,963 

46,598 

Montgomeiy .. . 

483,323 

13,911 

36,919 

67,623 

Pembroke 

401,691 

19,583 

96,278 

91,998 

Eadnor 

272,128 

4,926 

26,382 

j 25,430 

Total of Wales... 

4,734,436 

249,334 

1,111,780 

1,217,135 

Total of England ) 
and Wales . .. ) 

37,324,883 

4,269,117 

23,066,224 

22,712,266 


At the census of 1861 the number of inhabited houses 
was 3,739,505, so that there was an increase of 519,612 
in the ten years. It was found at the census of 1871 that 
whereas in the whole of the United Kingdom there were 
on the average 6'6 persons to each inhabited house, 0'41 
persons to an acre, and 2 46 acres to a person, the propor- 
tions were very different in England and Wales, Expressed 
in tebular form, as most concise, they were as follows : — 
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Divisions. 

Persons to 
an Inhabited 
Souse. 

Fcisuns 
to an 
Acre 

Acres 
to a 
Person. 

England 

5-4 

0-66 

152 

W^es 

4-9 

0 26 

3 88 

England and Wales 

fi-3 

0-61 

1C4 


England and Wales are at present more densely popu- 
lated than any country of Europe, except Belgium. Taking 
the whole of the United Kingdom, the average density of 
population in 1871 was 265 individuals per square mile ; 
but while the proportion in Scotland was only 109, and 
in Ireland 169 per square mile, m Englaud and Wales 
it was 389 inhabitants per square mile. 

The growth of population leading to the present high 
density has been of comparatively recent date. A succinct 
survey of it is given in the subjoined table, showing the 
estimated population of England and Wales at the end of 
June every fifth year from 1801 to 1876, and also for 
1877, according to the returns of the registrar-general. 


Yeaia 
June aotli 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

1801 

4,404,490 

4,656,603 

9,060,993 

1806 

4,700,476 

4,966,643 

9,666,119 

1811 

6,025,212 

5,297,380 

10,322,892 

1816 

5,474,848 

5,721,308 

11,196,156 

1821 

6,946,821 

, 6,168,798 

12,106,614 

1826 

6,417,196 

6,657,090 

13,074,286 

1831 

6,869,086 

7,136,376 

13,994,460 

1836 

7,810,074 

7,018,403 

14,928,477 

1841 

7,784,883 

8,144,609 

15,929,492 

1846 

8,298,860 

8,646,732 

16,944,092 

1861 

8,808,662 

9,174,187 

17,982,849 

1866 

9,311,182 

9,781,230 

19,042,412 

1861 

9,801,162 

10,818,162 

20,119,314 

1866 

10,427,146 

10,982,638 

21,409,684 

1871 

11,093,123 

11,689,689 

' 22,782,812 

1876 

11,801,633 

12,442,877 

24,244,010 

1877 

11,948,677 

12,698,632 

24,647,309 


It will be seen thai the annual increase from the beginning 
of the century till the middle of 1877 was at the average 
rate of 1*35 per cent,, being considerably above that of any 
other country in Europe. 

The general increase of population was, as before noticed, 
far greater in the towns than in the rural districts. This 
was specially the case in the twenty years from the census 
of 1851 to that of 1871, as shown in the subjoined table. 


Census 

Year, 

Faihamentsry 

Boionghs. 

DistuLts outside 
PailiaiuentaTr 
Boionghs. 

TotiU. 

1861 

7,438,679 

10,488,930 

17,927,609 

1861 

8,638,669 

11,427,655 

20,066,224 

1871 

10,652,423 

12,059,843 

22,712,266 


Actual increase in the two Periods. | 

1851-61 

1,199,890 

938,725 

2,138,615 

1861-71 

2,013,854 

632,188 

2,846,042 


Increase per cent | 

1881-61 

161 

8 ’9 

11*9 

1861-71 

23 3 

6-6 

13*2 


One-fourth of the total urban population of England 
and Wales live in London, and not far from one-third live 
in 18 large cities and towns, selected by the registrar- 
general for the publication of weskly rates of mortality. 
The following is a list of these 18 towns, all of tiiem 
containing over 60,000 inhabitants, with their population 


at the censuses of 1861 and 1871, and the rate of increase 
per cent, during the decennial period. 


Cities and Towns. 

1861 

Apiil 8 

1871 

Apill 3. 

Bate of 
inciease 
percent. 

London .... . .. . 

2,803,939 

3,254,260 

lei 

Liverpool 

443,938 

493,405 

11-1 

Manchester 

338,722 

351,189 

8-7 

Salfoid 

102,449 

124,801 

218 

Biimingham 

296,076 

343,787 

16 T 

Leeds 

207,166 

259,212 

26-1 

Sheffield 

185,172 

239,946 

29-6 

Bristol. 

154,093 

182,652 

18-5 

Bradfoid 

106,218 

145,830 

37 3 

Neweastle-on-Tyne 

109,108 

128,443 

17-7 

Hull 

97,651 

121,892 

24 8 

Portsmouth 

94,799 

113,569 

19-8 

Sunderland 

78,211 

98,242 

25 6 

Leicester 

68,066 

95,220 

40-0 

Nottingham 

74,693 

86,621 

16-0 

Oldham 

72,333 

82,629 

14-2 

Norwich 

74,891 

80,386 

7-3 

Wolverhampton 

60,860 

68,291 

12 2 

Total 

5,368,434 

6,270,276 

16 8 


At the end of June 1877, the population of the 13 largest 
towns in England and Wales, each with over 100,000 
inhabitants, was as follows, according to the estimates of 
the r^istrar-general, based upon the returns of births and 
deatls London, 3,533,484 inhabitants ; Liverpool, 
627,083, nclester, with Salford, 600,397 ; Birmingham, 
377,436; Leeds, 291,580, Sheffield, 274,914; Bristol, 
199,639 ; Bradford, 173,723 ; Newcastle-ou-Tyne, 139,929 ; 

BEull, 136, 933 ; Portsmouth, 124,867; Leicester, 113,681 ; 
and Sunderland, 108,343 inhabitants. 

Wlile the eight decennial census enumerations, from Vital sta 
1801 to 1871, bear witness to the rapid growth of popnla- tistics. 
tion in England and Wales, the favourable vital statistics 
of the country are no less distinctly shown by the annual 
returns of the registrar-general compiled from the registers 
of births, deaths, and marriages. These register, in use, 
thou^ not general, since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
were formerly a port of the ecolesiastioal organization, and 
continued to be attache^ more or less, to the churdi till 
the year 1837, at the commencement of which an Act of 
Parliament came into operation which provided a far more 
complete machinery than that before existing for the exact 
record of all births, deaths, and marriages. The new 
system — established eighteen years earlier than a similar 
one for Scotland— which relieved the clergy from the 
functions previously thrown upon them, was still more 
improved by subsequent Acts, one of the most important 
of which, makii^ all registration of births and deaths com- 
pulsory, came into operation on the 1st of January 1876. 

It is generally held that the present system is as perfect as 
that of any country in Europe. 

The following table gives the annual numbers of births, Births, 
deaths, and marriages in England and Wales for every fifth deaths, 
year from 1841 — when the improved system had been 
brought into full organization— to the year 1876 is^to 


Tears 

Butbs. 

Deaths. 

Manlages. 

1841 

612,158 

343,847 

122,496 

1846 

672,625 

390,316 

146,664 

1851 

615,865 

395,896 

154,206 

1856 

657,704 

391,869 

169,262 

1861 

696,406 

485,114 

168,706 

1866 

768,870 

600,689 

187,776 

1871 

797,428 

814,879 

190,112 

1876 

887,464 

810,308 

201,836 


The rate of births, deaths, and marriages for each 1000 
of the population of England and Wales, computed on the 
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estimated number for the middle of each of the same 
years was as follows ; — 



To 1000 Poisons living. j 

Tears 

Dnths 

Deaths 

Poisons 

Monied. 

1841 

32-2 

216 

15-4 

1846 

S3 -8 

23 0 

17-2 

1851 

34-2 

22-0 

17 2 

1856 

34-6 

20-5 

16-7 

1861 

34 6 

21-6 

16 3 

1866 

85 2 

23 4 

17-5 

1871 

35 0 

22 6 

16 7 

1876 

36 6 

21-9 

17 0 

Mean average.. 

84-0 

22-3 

16-5 


Taking the average of the whole period of 37 years, from 
1841 to 1876, there was one birth annually to every 29 
persons, one death to every 45 persons, and one individual 
married to every Cl persons. The highest birth rate was in 
1847, whoa there was one birth to 32 persona; the lowest 
death rate in 1845 and 1850, when there was one death to 
48 persons ; and the highest marriage rate in 1853, when 
one individual was married to every 66 persons. 

Propor- The proportion of the sexes born— not quite regular 
tjon of throughout the period, but with a marked tendency to male 
tliasexes. decrease — was that of 104,811 boys to every 100,000 girls. 
The disproportion in the excess of male births has been 
ascertained to find its equilibrium, through a higher rate of 
infant mortality among the males, about the tenth year of 
life, and is finally changed, by perilous male occupations 
and other causes, to the extent that there are 100,000 
women of all ages to 94,900 men in England. 
lUeffiti- number of illegitimate births underwent a gradual 

niacy.^ decliiie in the period from 1840 to 1876, which was 
greatest in the last decade. The aveiage annual number of 
illegitimate births to every 100 hirths was 5‘7 in the ten 
years from 1865 to 1874, and fell to 6'0 in 1875, and to 
4 8 in 1876. The rate of illegitimacy was highest m the 
agricultural couuties, where it increased in recent years, 
while largely decreasing in the urban districts. The in- 
crease was highest in Essex, where it rose to 10'6 per cent ; 
in Hertfordshire, where it rose to 17 ‘3 per cent; and in 
Eutlaudshire, where it went as high as 23 6 per cent, so 
that in the latter purely agricultural county nearly one- 
fonrth of all the births were illegitimate. 

_Bariy It seems probable that the decrease of illegitimacy in the 
mar- urban districts is much influenced by a constantly increas- 
nages. ing number of early marriages. While in the quinquennial 
period 1841-46 the proportion of males under age that 
married was 4'38 per cent., and of females 13'33per cent., 
the marriage rate of minors, undergoing a steady and unin- 
terrupted rise, went up in the period 1871-75 to 8'15 for 
males and to 22'22 for females. In the ten years from 1846 
to 1856, the proportion of males under age who marned 
was 10-64 per cent., and of females under age 33-47, 
while iu the ten years from 1866 to 1875, the proportional 
percentage was 17'05 for men and 47-09 for women. 

Vital s,ta- The rates of births, deaths, and marriages in England 
titttics of and Wales compare very favourably with those of most 
England Continental countries. While the average annual birth rate 
wmpared ygarg from 1850 to 1875 was higher m some 

foieign states, such as Prussia and Austria, the annud death rate 
ooiuitnes. during the same period was much lower, resulting in a 
larger actual surplus of births over deaths. As regards the 
average marriage rate within the period, that of England and 
Wales was not as high as in some Continental cwuntrieSj 
but this again was more than compensated for by a greater 
fecundity of marriages. Taking the total increase of popu- 
lation within the century, England stands at the head of the 
list— Erauce beingat the bottom— of all the states of Europe. 


The increase of population would have been still, greater, Emigra 
but for the disturbing element of emigration. It was soon tion. 
after the cessation of the Napoleonic wars that the emigra- 
tion movement from the United Kingdom began, setting 
in at first very feebly, and being directed almost solely 
towards the United States of America. It gained intensity 
during the decade from 1841 to 1850; and, gradually 
rising, reached its highest point in 1851 and 1852, in 
which years respectively 335,966 and 368,764 persons left 
the kingdom. After this there was a gradual decline in 
the number of British emigrants till 1861, when it sank to 
91,770, which decrease was followed, with changes, by a 
further rise, and then by a final decline, lasting to the 
present time. 

The following table gives a survey of the emigration from Emi- 
the United Kingdom to foreign countries, m groups of grants 
years and single yeais, distinguishing two great periods of 
rise and fall, from 1815 to 1852 and from 1853 to 1876 : — JgJ® 


Teais. 

Nuraher of 
Emigiants 

Tcais 

Number of 
lilmigiants 

1815-1820 . . .. 

1821-1830 , . 
1831-1840 . . . 
1841-1850 . 

1851 

1852 

123,528 

247,292 

703,150 

1,684,892 

335,966 

368,764 

1853-1860 
1861-1870. . 

1871 

1872 

1873 . 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1,582,475 

1 967,570 
262,435 
295,213 
310,612 
241,014 
173,809 
138,222 

Total, 1816-1862. 

8,463,692 

Total, 1863-1876 . 

4,961.350 


During the whole of the two periods, embracing sixty- 
trwo years, the total number of emigrants that left the 
United Kmgdom was 8,424,042. 

In the returns of emigration issued by the Government, Eim. 
no distinction of nationalities was made previous to tli0S'*i“t8 
year 1863 ; and it cannot be stated, therefore, how many 
of the emigrants who left the country from 1816 to 1853 
were natives of England and Wales. In the eight years Wales, 
from 1853 to 1860 the number of English emigrants was 
195,684, and in the ten years 1861 to 1870 it rose to 
365,116. In 1871 the number was 71,926, and in 1872 
it rose to 82,339. The number fell 78,968 in 1873, to 
56,338 in 1874, to 43,867 in 1875, and to 34,612 in 
1876, During the whole of the twenty-four years from 
1863 to 1876 the number of emigrants from England and 
Wales was 928,898, out of the total emigration of 4,961,350. 

The proportion of English emigrants was thus less than 
one-fifth, and assuming the same to have been the case 
during the whole period, it may be calculated that about a 
mUhon and a half of natives of England and Wales quitted 
the country in the sixty-two years from 1815 to 1876, 
which formed the emigration period. 

The period ^1 but closed with 1876, in which year the Emi 
surplus of British emigrants over returning immigrants was grants 
reduced to the small number of 17,822. Since the year 
1870, but not previously, tolerably accurate accounts were 
kept of immigration as well as emigi-ation, with the results 
shown in the following table, which gives for the seven 
yearn from 1870 to 1876 the number of emigrants of 
British origin, together with the number of immigrants, 
with the balance of net emigration. 


TeaiB 

Number of Butish 
Emlgi-ants 

Number of 
Immigrants. 

NotEmlgratlnm 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 1 
1876 
1876 

202,511 

192,761 

210,494 

228,345 

197,272 

140,675 

109,469 

49,167 

63,827 

70,181 

86,416 

118,129 

94,228 

91,647 

153,354 

138,924 

140,313 

141,929 

79,143 

46,447 

17,822 
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Dcstina- The British emigration of 1876 was made up of 73,396 
tion of persons of English, 10,097 of Scottish, and 25,976 of Irish 
emi- origin. Of the English emigrants, 34,612 went to the 
gi.inta. States, 6227 to British North America, 20,582 to 

Australia, and 11,975 to other colonies and other foreign 
countries. More persons of British origin returned from 
the United States than went there in the year 1876, the 
number of emigrants being 54,554, and of immigrants 
54,697. On the whole, it seems probable that the 
emigration movement will not soon again rise to the vast 
dimensions it once assumed, and that, at any rate, it wiU 
cease to be an important factor in the growth of the 
English population. 

III. Division of the Land. — Agriculture. 

Division Till within the last few years nothing whatever was 
known regarding the oivnership of land in England, and 
y- .widely differing estimates, none of them of any real value, 
in the absence of all authentic facts, were brought forward 
from time to time about the subject. Various attempts to 
get official returns failed, till at last the House of Lords 
consented to an inquiry, which resulted in the publication, 
in 1876, of a report in two volumes imperial quarto, 
entitled Landoionm in Etigland and Wales: Return of 
the Owners of Land of One Acre and upwards in England 
and Wales, exdusive of the Metropolis, %nth their Naum, 
Addresses, Extent of Lands, and Estimated Gross Rental. 
Though the information put forth in this Bluebook, 
referring to the year 1873, is not distinguished by great 
accuracy, the returns regardmg the extent and rental of 
the laud being based on the parish valuation lists, mostly 
very defective, while large extents of land are not accounted 
for at all, still the publication proved of the highest interest, 
as containing the only actual facts known about the division 
and ownership of the land. 

Numliar The summary of the return published by the Govern- 
of land- ment, referred to frequently as the New Domesday Book, 
showed that in the year 1873 there wore in England and 
Wales 972,836 owners of land, holding together 23,013,515 
acres, of a gross estimated rental of J99,382,301. The 
subjoined table exhibits the number of landowners, under 
thirteen classifications of ownership, the total extent of 
lands held by each class, and the gross estimated rental: — 


Closulication of O^moiship 

Kumlwr 

Extent of 
Lands. 

Gt OSS Esti- 
mated Rental 

Less tlian one acre 

1 acre and under 10 

10 acres and „ 50 

50 „ „ 100 

100 „ „ 600 

600 „ „ 1,000 

1,000 „ „ 2,000 

2,000 „ „ 6,000 

6,000 „ „ 10,000 

10,000 „ „ 20,000 

20,000 „ „ 60,000 

50,000 „ „ 100,000 

100,000 and upwards 

Areas not specified 

Bentals „ 

Total of England and) 
Wales (exolnaivoof the > 
Metropolis) ) 

703,289 

121,983 

72,640 

26,839 

82,317 

4,799 

2,719 

1,815 

581 

223 

66 

3 

1 

6,448 

113 

Aoies 

151,172 

478,680 

1,760,080 

1,791,606 

6,827,347 

3,317,678 

3,799,307 

5,529,190 

3,974,725 

3,098,676 

1,917,076 

194,939 

181,616 

' 1,424 

£ 

29,127,679 

6,438,325 

6,609,290 

4,302,003 

13,680,760 

7,914,871 

9,579,312 

6,522,610 

4,337,023 

^331,303 

188,746 

161,874 

2,831,453 

972,886 

38,018,616 

99,362,801 


Of the total area of England and Wales comprising 
37,324,883 statute acres, no less than 4,311,368 are not 
accounted for^in the foregoing returns. These must con- 
sist partly of waste spaces, moorlands, and other areas, 
including that of the metropolis and crown property, 
intentionally set aside; and partly of lakes, rivers, and 
roads. This leaves perhaps a millioti or more of acres 


wanting, through great errors and omissions in the parish 
lists on which the returns were based. Stih, with all tliese 
imperfections, and the undoubted misoalculatious in the 
rental values, generally admitted to be large under-state- 
ments, enough remains to give a fair idea of the division 
of landed property in England and Wales. 

One of the most notable features of the returns is the Great 
fact that the number of landowners possessed of less than and 
one acre is as high as 703,289, being 72 '3 per cent, of the 
whole. The great decrease seen in the number of those 
who possess from one acre to ten, being considerably under 
one-fifth of the first class, is remarkable; and no less so is 
it that there are more landowners who possess from 100 
to 500 acres than who possess from 50 to 100 acres. The 
total number of landowners in England and Wales is alto- 
gether, according to these returns, very far above to what 
was formerly believed, for in the census returns of 18G1 
the number of “ landed proprietors ” was given at 30,766, 
and in those of 1871 at 22,964. But while it is seen that 
real property is so widely distributed, there appears not 
the less from the Bluebook of 1876 tlie all-important 
fact that the proprietors of over 5000 acres, who deserve, 
more especially, the title of “great” landowners, 874 in 
number, hold 9,367,031 acres, or more than one-fourth of 
the country. The owners of 1000 acres and upwards, 
niuuhering 5408, hold 18,695,528 eicres, being more than 
one-half of the land ; and those of 600 acres and upwards, 

10,207 in number, hold 22,013,206 acres, or two-thirds 
of the whole of England and Wales. 

Together with the returns of landowners in England EnglisL, 
there were issued similar ones for Scotland and Ireland. Soottisii, 
It is not a little mteresting to compare the relative facts an'lhhli 
given in these various returns, which illustmte to a striking 
degree the diversity of the ownership of the soil and 
division of the land in the three portions of the United 
Kingdom. While in England the proportion of landowners 
below an acre is 72*3 per cent, it is 85*6 per cent, in Scot- 
land, and 62*6 in Ireland, Again, of landowners possess- 
ing more than one acre, the proportion who have less than 
600 acres is 96*1 per cent, in England, 86*6 per cent, in 
Scotland, and 80*1 per cent, in Ireland. With regard to 
England, the twelve largest owners hold in the aggregate 
1,058,883 acres, while the twelve largest owners in Scot- 
land possess 4,339,722 acres, and the twelve largest owners 
in Ireland 1,297,888 acres. Thus the ownership of the 
twelve principal landowners o£ England is not one-fourth 
that of the twelve chief landowners of Scotland, 

The total number of landowners in each of the divisions 
of the United Kingdom was given as follows in the official 
returns : — 


Dlriiions. 

Niunber 

of 

Owners of 
less than 
one acie 

Numbor of 
Owneis of 
one aci-e 
and 

np wards. 

r[V)tal 

Unmlier of 
Owners. 

England 

703,289 

113,005 

86,144 

269,547 

19,126 

82,572 

972,886 
! 132,131 
68,716 

Switland 

Tw>ln.nd i . 

United Kingdom j 

'862,438 

821,245 

1,178,683 


The gross estimated rental value of the landed property usti. 
enumerated in the returns was stated as follows mated 
. . EBtimuted rental 

Rental Value. value of 

Enfflaad i99, 362,801 tod. 

Scotland 18,6^98,774 

Lrelimd 18,417,758 

United Uin^^nTn .£181,463,838 

In England, one person in 20 of the population is an 

owner of against one in 25 in Scotland, and one in 79 





Land, 
popula- 
tion, and 
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The 

“upper 

teuthou- 
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in Irelaud. The proportion of owners of land to inhabited 
houses is 1 to 4 m England, 1 to 3 in Scotland, and 1 to 
14 in Ireland. In England, the average extent of land 
held by each owner is 33 acres 3 roods 30 perches, while it 
is 143 acres 1 rood 6 perches in Scotland, and 293 acres 1 
rood 32 perches in Ireland. The average estimated rental 
of each owner of land in England is .£102, 3s., against 
.£141, 8s. in Scotland, and £195, 3s. in Ireland. 

According to the New Domesday Book, about two-thirds 
of the landed property accounted for in the returns as 
existing in England and Wales is held by 10,207 owners, 
who, therefore, well deserve the old title of the “ upper ten 
thousand,” The following proprietors outside the metro- 
polis are returned in 1873 as either holdmg upwards of 
50,000 acres, or having estimated rentals exceeding 
£100,000 per annum 


irt . I 


Duke of Northumberlandl 
Duke of DevonshiTO 
Sir W W Wynn, Bart 
Dnkc of CLercUnd 
Bail of Carliale .. . 

Duke of Bedford 
Bail of Lonsdale. 

Bail of Powia 
Duke of Rutland, .... 

Bail of Deiby . . 

Bail of Yaiboiough 
Loid Lcconfiold ... 

Maiqnis of Aileslraiy 

Bail Cawdor 

Sii Law 1 once Palk, Bait 
Sii J W. Ramsden, Bait. . 


DenbiKli, llMitgomeiy, Jleii-) 

oneth j 

Dm ham, Salop 

Cumheiland, Noi tlrambeiland, ) 
YoikfNRl . . ..f 

Bcdfoid, Camhiidgc, Doron 
Wcitmoi eland, CuinheilaBd .... 

Montgomeiy, Salop 

Lciccstei, Deiby 

Lancaster, Deiby 

Lincoln 

Sustox,Toik (B R.), Cumbci land 

;Wilta, York (NR) 

Camiaithcn, Fembioko 

Devon 

Yoifc, (WR) 


Acres Rental 


181,(116 

126,904 

87,2ie 

81,441 

78,640 

74,996 

67,467 

60,531 

67,082 

56,471 

66,272 

64.616 
63,362 

61.617 
10,109 


161,874 1 
127,633 
42,8.821 
61,824 1 
49,601 
127,663 
69,969 
62,694 
70,998 
163,195 
76,226 
61,940 
58,030 
34,987 
109,276 
167,001 


In some cases the estimated rental exceeds the income 
derived from the property. The average estimated rental 
value of the whole of the land is given at £3, Os. 2d. per 
acre, which is thrice that of Scotland, where the average is 
19s. 9d. per acre, and four and a half times as much as in 
Ireland, where it is 13s. 4d. per acre. The comparatively 
high rental of the land in England and Wales, combined 
with the limited ownership of the soil, two-thirds being in 
the hands of little over ten thousand persons, and the rest 
divided among nearly a million, must have naturally the 
greatest influence on the state of agriculture of the country. 
To what extent this is the case, will be seen from the “Agri- 
cultural Eeturns ” annually published by the Government 
These returns, drawn up under a well-organixed system, 
on the basis of information regularly furnished by the 
occupiers of the land to the officers of the inland revenue, 
divide the whole of England, exclusive of Wales, into two 
great districts, the first being called the Western or “ the 
Grazing division,” and the second the Eastern or “the 
Corn-growing division,” viz.:— 


Glazing CounHes. 
Hortbumberlaud. 
Cumberland. 

Durham. 

York, North and West 


Westmoreland. 

Lancashire. 

Cheshire. 

Derby. 

Stafford. 

Leicester. 

Shropshire. 


Hereford. 

Monmouth. 


Wilts 

Dorset. 


Devon. 

Oomwall 


Com CounUea 
York, East Riding. 
Lincolnshire, 
Nottingham. 
Rutland, 
Hnntingdon. 
Warwick. 


Cambridge. 

Norfolk. 

Suffolk. 

Bedford. 

Bucks. 

Oxford, 

Berks. 

Hants 

Hertford. 

Essex. 

Middlesex, 

Surrey, 

Kent. 

Sussex. 


Although the number of counties is nearly the same in 
each of these two groups, the total average is larger in the 
grazing than in the corn cl i vision in the ratio of 53 to 47 
per cent, of total acreage under crops and grass in England. 

The following tables furnish a concise account of theEeturna 
acreage under crops and otherwise, together with the 
number of live stock, in the two divisions of grazing and 
corn-growing counties of England, according to thogvowmg 
Agricultural Eeturns for the year 1877 : — countiei, 



Grazing Counties. 

Com Counties 


Acieage 

Pei- 
centago 
of Total 

Acieage 

Pai- 
centage 
of Total 

Total acreage returned. 

12,908,018 

53 1 

11,404,015 

46-9 

Wheat 

1,047,077 

35 •! 

1,940,052 

64 9 

Barley 

724,679 

777,215 

36-2 

1,275,852 

63 8 

Oats 

52 2 

712,784 

47 8 

Rye 

15,800 

32 -6 

32,804 

67 5 

Beans 

126,851 

27-0 

343,302 

73 0 

Peas 

69,820 

22 8 

236,536 

77-2 

Total com crops ... 

2,761,442 

37 8 

4,541,330 

62 2 

Potatoes 

179,013 

68-9 

124,951 

41-1 

Turnips and swedes ,. 

679,234 

45 -4 

816,651 

246,760 

64-6 

Mangold 

101,529 

29-2 

70-8 

Carrots . ... 

3,064 

21 1 

11,891 

107,098 

78.9 

Cabbage, rape, ko. 

69,120 

39-2 

60 8 

Vetchas, lucerne, &c. . . . 

125,367 

29 8 

295,006 

70 2 

llfahay . 

810,664 

60 -4 

798,703 

40 6 

673,968 

69 7 

464,072 

40 3 

Total green crops 1 
and gi’ass . j 

2,641,929 

48*1 

2,854,632 

61-9 

Bare fallow 

251,469 

43 6 

824,776 

56 4 

Permanent | foi hay.. 

2,038,187 

62 8 

1,206,178 

37 2 

pasture j not for hay. 

6,208,664 

68 4 

2,409,997 

31 6 

Flax 

2,845 

89 6 

4,365 

62,737 

60 6 

Hots 

Oriuiards, &c 

8,502 

11 -9 

881 

122,499 

77-0 

36,590 

23*0 

Woods, &c 

676,139 

61 0 

649,626 

49-0 

Live Stock 





Horses, for agnculture. 
Do., unbroken, and ) 
for breeding . . i 

866,664 

48-0 

396,425 

52 0 

171,076 

66 -3 

138,044 

44-7 

Cattle 

2,621,282 

65-9 

1,358,368 

34'1 

Sheep 

9,697,359 

1,028,734 

52-9 

8,633,018 

47'1 

Pigs 

48-6 

1,086,017 

61 4 


The following short statement gives a summary of the 
preceding table, showing the percentage of the distri- 
bution of the acreage for each division : — 



Glazing 

Counties, 

Coi n- 
gi owing 
Counties. 

Peicentago 
of Total 
Acieage 
in tbo 
Division. 

Puicpntngo 
of Total 
Aciengc 
in the 
Division. 

Acaeage under— 

Com crops 

21 ’4 

9-0 

6*3 

5-2 

1-9 

15-7 

40-4 

39 '8 
14-0 

70 

40 

2 '8 

10 ’6 

211 

Green crops 

Glover and other grass 1 for hay .... 

under rotation ( not for hay . 

Bare fallow 

Permanent pasture . j^^tforiiay 


In the returns of the census of 1871, before given, the Distri- 
total area of England was stated at 32,690,397 acres, and hntionof 
that of Wales at 4,734,436 acres. In the Agricultural*^®^®” 
Eeturns for the year 1877 it was reported that the total England 
acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass had come to be and 
24,312,033 acres in England, and 2,731,169 acres in Wales. 






live 
stock in 
England 
and 
Wales. 
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Wales. Thus there were 8,278,304 acres, or about one- 
fourth of the total, not accounted for in 1dio Agricultural 
Pteturns for England, and 1,643,327 acres, or about one- 
third of the total, in those for Wales. The subjoined 
tables exhibit the distribution of the acreage, and the 
numbers of live stock, both for England and tor Wales in 
the year 1877. 


Ciops 

Englima 

Wales. 

Corn crops .— 

Acres. 

2,987,129 

2,000,531 

1,489,999 

48,604 

Acies 

100,226 

147,212 

239,298 

1,456 


Oats ” 


470'153 

2;979 

3,508 


306; 356 



7,302,772 

303 964 

494,678 

42 942 

Green crops •— 


1,495,885 

348,289 

14,445 

176,218 

420,373 

70,813 

7,713 

376 



Cabbage, kobl-rabi, and rape. . . 
Yetches and other green crops, ) 
e.vcept clover or grass j 

1,305 

6,886 

Total of green crops 

2,759,174 

129,535 

Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under 

rotation -.—For hay 

Not for hay 

1,609,357 

1,128,030 

207,012 

144,786 

Total of clover, &c... 

2,737,387 

351,797 

Permanent pasture or grass not broken 
up in rotation (exclusive of heath 
or mountain land) For hay.. 

Not for hay... 

8,239,365 

7,618,651 

399,194 

1,833,089 

Total of permanent pasture, &c. 

10,858,016 

1,732,283 

Flax 

7,210 

71,239 

676,236 

28 

Hops 


Bore fallow or uncropped arable land . 

2i'838 

Total acreage under crops, bare ) 
fallow, and grass ) 

24,312,033 

2,731,159 


nive StocE. 

Eagland. 

Wales. 

Horses, including ponies •— 

NumPer. 

NnnPer 

Used for purposes of agriculture ... 

761,089 

71,043 

Unbroken horses and naares kept 1 
solely for breeding j 

309,119 

58,595 

Total of horses 

1,070,208 

129,638 

Cattle 



Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 

1,557,574 

254,392 

Other cattle : — 



2 years of ago and above 

1,072,407 

120,355 

Under 2 years of age 

1,349,669 

241,462 

Total of cattle 

3,979,650 

616,209 

Sheep 

1 year old and above 

11,481,945 

1,974,313 

Under 1 year old 

6,848,432 

887,700 

Total of sheep 

18,330,377 

2,862,013 

Kgs 

2,114,751 

230,720 


It appears from the last annual Agricultural Eeturns that 
the extent of arable land in England and Wales is on the 
decrease, as is also the produce of live stock, while, on the 
other hand, the area of pasture land is on the mcrease. The 
decline in the acreage of arable land, veiy marked in the 
five years from 1872 to 1877, was greater in Wales than in 


England, and embraced all the principal crops. The land Decrease 
under wheat fell from 3,336,888 acres in 1872 to 2,987,129 oftheex 
in 1877, lu England; and from 126,367 acres in 1872 
100,226 in 1877, in Wales. During the same period, the 
acreage under potatoes fell in England from 339,056 to and in- 
303,964, and in Wales from 48,417 to 42,942; and that cmse of 
under clover in England from 2,822,392 to 2737,387, 
and in Wales from 370,850 to 351,797. In the acreage 
under barley and oats there was a slight increase in England, 
but a decrease in Wales; while lu the acreage under 
turnips and swedes there was a trifling increase in England 
and a decrease in Wales during the period. Taken alto- 
gether, the extent of arable land in England fell from 
13,839,000 acres in 1872 to 13,454,000 acres in 1877, 
being a decrease of 385,000 acres. In Wales, the extent 
of arable land sank from 1,104,000 acres to 999,000 acres 
in the same period, tbe decrease amounting to 105,000 
acres. The decrease of arable land during the five years 
was veiy steady, and so likewise was the increase in the 
acreage of pasture land. There were in England under 
pasture — exclusive of heath and mountain land— 9,991,000 
acres in 1872, and 10,858,000 acres in 1877, the mcrease 
m the five years amounting to 867,000 acres, being more 
than double the extent of decrease of arable land. In 
Wales there were under pasture 1,532,000 acres in 1872, 
and 1,732,000 acres in 1877, making the mcrease amount 
to 200,000 acres, this also being not far from double that 
of tbe decrease in arable land. The decrease in the extent 
of arable land, and simultaneous increase of pastures, may 
be explained by tbe fact of England being supplied, more 
and more, with corn from foreign countries, where it can 
be grown cheaper than at home. Naturally, the produce 
of pasture lan^ cannot be brought in the same way into the 
countiy. 

If the decrease of arable land and increase of pastures Diminu- 
can be thus explained, it is not so easy to account for the 
decline of live stock which also took place during the same 
period, more especially from 1874. It might have been 77. 
expected that the widening of the pastural area would have 
led to an increase of live stock, but the contrary was the 
case, more especially as regards horned cattle and sheep. 

In England there were 4,300,440 head of cattle in June 
1874, and 3,979,650 head in June 1877, so that there was 
a decrease of 325,790 head in three years. During the 
same period, the number of cattle in Wales fell from 
665,105 to 616,209, being a decline of 48,896. The 
decrease in numbers was even greater in sheep. There were 
19,859,758 sheep in England in June 1874, and 18,330,377 
in June 1877, being a decrease of 1,529,381. In Wales, 
dnring the same period, the number of sheep fell from 
3,064,696 to 2,862,013, being a decrease of 202,683. 

Thus the total decline in the number of sheep in England 
and Wales was no less than 1,732,064 in tbe short space 
of three years. The great diminution of live stock during 
the triennial period from 1874 to 1877 was not confined to 
England and Woles, but occurred simultaneously in Scot- 
land, as well as in Ireland, being greatest in the latter 
country, where the decline in sheep alone amounted to lOj 
per cent. 

In the census returns of 1871, the number of persons Nrinber 
entered as “agriculturists” in England and Wales 
1,447,481, comprising 1,264,031 men and 183,450 women, 

At the preceding census (1861) the number of “ agricul- 
turists” was given at 1,833,652, showing a diminution of 
386,171 within the decenni^ period, 'due probably to the 
augmented use of machinery for the cultivation of the soil. 

VJ'.—Mim and Minerals. 

Next to’agriculture, first foundation, of the wealth of all 
countriei^ the material resources of England lie in its 
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Mineral minerals. The earliest traces of its mineral riches appear 
riches of ia the visits of men from the Mediterranean, who braved 
Great dangers of unknown seas to gather the tin of Oormvall. 
m 18?!) Cornish tin still holcb the first place in the annual reports 
on the “Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom” drawn 
np hy the keeper of mining records ] but, lliough by no 
means an unprohfic source of riches, it has sunk far behind 
a number of other minerals, unknown, even in name, at 
the time the Phoenicians visited, in search of it, the island 
of Britain. In the last of those annual reports the 
mineral produce of Great Britain is summarized as follows, 
in regard to quantities and value, under nineteen headings, 
or classes, representing the produce of the year 1876 : — 


Minoials. 

Quantities. 

Value, 

Coal 

Tons. Cwts 
133,344,766 0 

£ 

46,670,668 

Iron ore 

16,841,583 14 

6,825,705 

Copper ore 

79,252 0 

317,186 

Tmore'. 

13,688 9 

600,923 

1,218,078 

Lead ore 

79,096 6 

'Zme ore 

23,613 8 

90,142 

Iron pyiitas 

48,809 14 

43,870 

Arsenic 

4,228 1 

28,092 

•Manganese 

2,796 17 

9,783 

Ochre and nnihcr 

3,805 4 

4,478 

-■Wolfram 

23 10 1 

172 

vlluor spar 

337 10 1 

230 

Clays 

3,971,123 0 

744,224 

Oil shales 

610,785 0 

319,853 

Salt 

2,273,266 0 

1,136,628 

24,479 

Baxytea' 

23,661 18 

Coprolites 

258,150 0 

625,000 

18,671 

Gypsum 

61,741 0 

Sundry minerals, including) 
China stone ] 

13,750 

j Total value of minerals produced in 1876 ... 

58,691,832 


Total Under another calculation, the keeper of mining records 
value of gives the following summary of the total value of minerals, 
minerals together with metals, obtained from the mines of the United 
SS*. Kingdom in 1876:- 

Coal £46,670,668 

Metals, obtained from ores 18,668,818 

Eartliy and other minerals 2,887,367 

Total value £68,226,853 

Metals The metals obtained from ores are classified as follows, 
produced according to quantities and value, in 1876 


Mctab. 

Quantltioa 

Talus. 

Pig iron 

Tons. 

6,655,997 

58,667 

8,500 

4,694 

6,641 

Otuces. 

483,422 

293 

£ 

16,062,192 

1,270,415 

675,750 

392,300 

158,011 

106,262 

1,138 

2,750 

Tin 


Zinc 

Silver 

Gold 

Other metals 

Total value 


18,668,818 


Chief It will be seen by a glance at the preceding tables that 
articles the mineral wealth of the United Kingdom lies, in sub- 
of Bri- stance, in two articles, namely, coal and iron ore. From 
mmeral springs, as immediate produce, a third, namely, pig 
produce. Coal and iron ore together form, as regards value, 
over nine-tenths of the minerd produce; while pig iron by 
itself holds nearly the same position in value among the 
metals produced in the United Kingdom. 

OouI—Ijol the production of the by far most important 
article of Great Britain’s mineral wealth, to whinh all others 
are but appendages, England and Wales stand foremost 
to such an eximt as to throw the other two divisions 


of the United Kingdom into'comparative insignificance.’^ Coal pro- 
To the total coal produce of the United Kingdom in the duce of 
year 1876, England and Wales contributed 114,554,278 
tons, being five-sixths of the whole. The ^ remainder, 
18,790,488 tons, was produced almost entirely in Scotland, 

— the mines of East Scotland furnishing 11,667,648 tons, 
and those of West Scotland 6,997,904 tons. The produc- 
tion of coal in Ireland m 1876 was not more than 124,936 
tons. 

England and Wales are officially divided into nineteen Colliery 
coUieiy districts, very unequal in size, but so arranged, districts 
geographically, as to be within the constant and regular 
inspection of the Government survey. The following 
table gives a list of these districts, with the number of 
collieries in each, and the quantities of coal talcen from 
them in the year 1876.2 


Colheiy Dutricts. 

Nnmliei 

of 

ColhciiCB 

Coal 

pioducc m 
1870. 

Morth Duiham and Horthuniberland 

183 

Tons 

12,680,600 

South Durham 

185 

19,411,123 

Cumbeiland andlVestmoielnnd 

42 

1,401,603 

Cheshire 

39 

584,380 

Lancashire, Forth and East 

385 

8,265,000 

Lancashire, West 

174 

9,125,000 

Yorkshire 

662 

15,055,275 

Derbyshire 

261 

7,025,350 

Nottmghamshire 

48 

3,415,100 

WarwiStshrre 

29 

884,760 

Leicestcrshue. 

27 

1,006,000 

Staffordshire, South, andWorces- 1 

tPTsblTA . 

434 

10,081,067 

Staffordshire, North 

162 

4,077,648 

Shropshire 

64 

1,054,049 

Gloucestershire 

89 

1,267,647 

Somersetshire 

45 

650,415 

Monmouthshiie 

134 

4,499,985 

2,207,250 

■Walos, North 

128 

"Wales, South 

400 

11,973,336 

Total 

3,881 

114,564,278 


Seeing the supreme importance of coal as the chief Eng- 
material agent of modem civilization, and one the value of ® 
which, instead of lessening, is likely to become infinitely 
greater in future years, with the expansion of science and 
arts, the question has frequently been discussed whether 
the British coal-fields may not become exhausted at some 
time or other, The subject more especially engaged the 
attention of parliament and the Government in 1866, 
through the publication of a work by Professor W, Stanley 
Jevons, of Manchester, entitled The Coal Question, which, 
while Emitting the immensity of England’s wealth in coal, 
asserted that the present ever-increasing rate of supply 
could not continue in the same proportion for any great 
len^h of time. This theory found much opposition, others 
maintaining that the coal deposits of Great Britain were 
virtually inexhaustible, and that, properly managed, and 
with constantly improved scientific appliances, their riches 
would last as long, if not longer, than the probable hfe of 
the nation. 

Hie discussion in and out of parliament on “ the ex- 
haustion of our coal mines,” important as it was, scarcely 
settled the main points of the question, namely, first, to 
what depth the coal mines of Great Britain can bo practi- 
cally'worked, and, secondly, to what extent the use of coal 
may be limited in the future, by the discovery of other 
motive powers. As to the first point, Mr Edward Hull, 
a well-known authority on miniug subjects, laid it down, 
after practical inquiries, that the limit of coal-mining was 
not reached till the depth of 4000 feet ; but this again 


’ See also Coal,, vol. vL p, 49, 

® Compare ■with this the table at voL vi p. 79. 
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was disputed by other investigators, who expressed confi- 
dence that the limit was 2500 feet, a depth already 
reached in soma existing mines. Greater still must be 
the uncertainty regarding the possible or probable discovery 
of other sources of motive power as substitutes for coal. 
The opponents of the widely expressed theory that such 
discoveries were not only possible, but of the very nature 
of scientific progress, which having, quite recently, taught 
mankind the high value of coal, was not likely to stop here, 
found powerful support in Professor Tyndall, who insisted 
that coal was the absolute monarch, present and future. 
“I see no prospect,” he wrote to Professor Jevons, “of any 
substitute being found for coal as a motive power. We 
have, it is true, our winds and streams and tides ; and we 
have the beams of the sun. But these arc common to all 
the woild. We cannot make head against a nation which, 
in addition to these sources of power, possesses the power 
of coal.” Professor Tyndall concludes with the somewhat 
startling dictum that ^ the destiny ot this nation is not in 
the hands of its statesmen, but of its coal-owners,” adding, 
emphatically, that, “ while the orators of St Stephen’s are 
unconscious of the fact, the life blood of this country is 
flowing away.” 

Professor Tyndall wrote this letter in 1866 ; and if, as 
he and others thought, the “life-blood of this country” 
was then flowing at too high a rate, it has been flowing 
much faster ever since. In the ten years from 1856 to 
1866, the production of the coal mines of the United 
Kingdom rose from 66,646,450 tons to 101,630,544, and 
after another lapse of ten years, in 1876 it had risen to 
133,344,766 tons. The gradual rise iu production is indi- 
cated in the subjoined table, which shows the quantities 
and the value of the coal brought from the mines of the 
United Kingdom every third year from 1855, when the 
first accurate returns were published, to 1876 : — 


Tears. 

QaaatiiitQs. 

Value. 


Tons. 

£ 

1865 

61,468,079 

16,113,267 

1868 

66,008,649 

16,252;i62 

1861 

83,635,214 

20,908,803 

1864 

92,787,873 

23,197,968 

1867 

104,500,480 

26,125,145 

1870 

110,431,192 

27,607,798 

1873 

127.016,747 

47.631,280 

1876 

133,344,766 

46,670,668 


It is an admitted fact that the price of coal, which has 
been gradually rising in recent years, must continue to rise, 
both on account of its increased consumption, and of the 
constantly growing expenses of raising it. Although the 
total area of the coal-fields of Great Britain extends, accord- 
ing to the most authentic estimates, over 5400 square 
miles, comparatively few new pits have been opened in 
recent years ; and the ever-increasing demand has been 
supplied by the deepening, as well as widening, of the best 
collieries. This could only be achieved at an increased 
outlay, inasmuch as the cost of raising coal to the surfaco 
and the attendant expenses of administration and supot- 
vision are far greater than the cost of the actual displace- 
ment of the mater^ from its beds. 

From the returns of one of the oldest and best-managed 
collieries in England, the South Hetton, in Durham, it 
appears that out of 629 men employed, only 140 were 
hewers of coal. The account, interesting in various ways, 
stands as follows - 

peisoBs 

Hewers of coal 1^0 

jPatteis, screeners, anil loader 227 

AdmiidstratiYe staff 123 

Misoellaneous workers 89 

Total number of persons employed in colliery... 629 


The extraordinarily large number of persons required in 
a colliery, over and above the actual producers of coal, to 
attend to the working of the estabbshment, is explained 
by the mine and its machinery requiring the most strict 
and nnceasing supervision to prevent dangerous accidents. 

Thus a large staff of workmen and artisans of all kinds, 
such as smiths, joiners, engine-wrights, masons, and others, 
has to be kept, to watch over the compheated apparatus by 
which the mine is ventilated and the precious mineral raised 
from the bowels of the earth. It may be said that, as a 
rule, the working of the collieries of England and Wales is 
most satisfactory, the superintendence, both on the part of 
the private owners and the Government, being the best 
that human ingenuity can devise. Nevertheless, the annual 
loss of life is terribly large. In the ten years from 1857 
to 1866, the number of deaths from colliery accidents 
averaged 1000 per annum; and though in the next ten 
years the death rate decreased, it never fell under 800 a 
year. 

The production of coal in the United Kingdom was more Exports 
than doubled in the period from 1855 to 1876, but the of coals, 
exports to foreign comitries during the same time increased 
nearly eightfold. From 4,976,902 tons in 1855 the exports 
rose to 9,170,477 tons in 1865, and to 11,702,649 tons in 
1870. Ihey further rose to 13,198,494 tons in 1872, to 
13,927,205 tons in 1874, to 14,544,916 tons in 1875, and to 
16,299,077 tons in 1876. Of the total exports of the year 
1876, France took 3,160,555 tons, Germany 2,243,722 
tons, and Italy, Russia, and Sweden and Norway each a 
httle over a million tons, the remainder being distributed 
over thirty other foreign countries and British colonies. 

Vast as has been the amount of the coal exports in recent 
years, they still represent less than one-eighth of the coal 
produce of the country, Tho mines of the district of South 
Durham alone produced in 1876 considerably more coal 
than was exported to all foreign countries. 

Iron Ore.— Though vastly inferior, as a source of national 
wealth, to coal, and deriving nearly all its value from it, 
still the second most important produce of English mines, 
the iron ore, has the greatest effect upon the industrial char- 
acter of the country. England and Wales alone produce 
iron ore, the amount raised in Scotland and Ireland being 
quite insignificant. It amounted in Scotland to 5226 tons, 
valued at ^3432, and in Ireland to 116,066 tons, valued 
at i£60,748, iu 1876. The whole of the rest of the pro- 
duce of the United Kingdom, 16,720,291 tons, valued at 
.£6,761,525, was raised in England and Wales, 

The following table exhibits the quantities and value of 
the iron ore raised in the chief producing counties and 
districls of England and Wales in the year 1876 

ProtlttCO 
ofiroa 
ow in 
Englisb 
and 
Welsk 
coiisties 


QuantUies. 

Value 

Tons C«ta. 
18,390 0 
9,986 10 
44.299 8 
115,098 8 
83,957 0 
26,140 0 
1,161,130 10 
673,374 15 
19,998 18 
984,460 18 
1,358,910 9 
6,562,000 0 
24,202 12 

£ a. & 
10,566 18 0 
6,076 16 0 
81,110 3 6 
77,894 8 0 
20,989 5 0 
5,228 0 a 
173,368 10 0 
101,622 19 0 
14,668 10 0 
728,505 15 0 
996,046 2 6 
1,162,020 0 0 
14,521 16 0 

88,969 16 

41,484 17 0 

5,669,423 0 

5,878,983 6 0 

16,720,291 0 

6,761,526 0 0 


Cotnwall 

Devonsbire. . 


Glouoeaterahiro 

Wiltshire 

Oxfordshire 

Horthamptonshiro 

Lincolnshire 

Stafibrdshire, North..... ... 

Lancashire 

Camberland 

Yorkdiire, North Riding.,,,. 
Northxunberland and Durhat 
South Wales and Mon- 1 

mouthshire 

Iron. Ore worked under the 
Coal Mines Regulation 
Act in other counties..,, ] 
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Manufao Iron ore lies widely distributed all over England and 
lure of Wales, and tbougb at present mainly raised in the northern 
^eoal western counties, and all the districts which contain 
coal, the union with which alone gives it industrial valuer 
the geological strata contaming it are equally to be found 
in the south and elsewhere. The earliest use of the iron 
ore in England, before the important discovery of the 
manufacture of pig iron by coal was known, was almost ex- 
clusively in the southern counties, more particularly m 
Sussex. “ I have heard,” says John hTorden, the topo- 
grapher, in his Bmvey of Middlesex, pubUshed in the latter 
part of the 17th century, “that there are, or recently were, 
in Sussex neere 140 hammers and furnaces for iron.” 
William Camden, writing about the same time, adds that 
Sussex “ is full of iron mines in sundry places, where, for 
the making and founding thereof, there be furnaces on 
every side, and a huge deal of wood is yearly burnt,” 
Other writers refer to the burning of “cole,” that is, 
charcoal, in the iron manufacture of the south of England. 
Dis- The old iron manufacture came to an end towards the 
covery middle of the 1 8th century, with the destruction of the once 
f "to woods and forests of England. However, the pro- 

by “pit of iron m the country was still estimated in 1740 

coftL” at 17,350 tons, made in 59 “hammers and furnaces,” being 
less than half the number mentioned by John Norden as 
existing in Sussex. Within the next few years the trade 
sank still lower, and was on the point of being extinguished, 
when at last the efforts of a number of enterprismg men to 
make use of “ pit coal” for making iron were crowned with 
success. Like most discoveries, this great one, destined to 
give a new course to the industrial and commercial history 
of England, was not the work of one man, but resulted 
from the labours of many j still an important share of it 
fell to the Darbys, father and son, the first of whom 
established, in 1709, with the help of skilled Dutch work- 
men, the celebrated Colebrookdale ironworks, in Shropshire. 
The father did not reap the benefits of his great enteiprise, 
but the son was fully rewarded. He sat “ wat ching the 
filling of his furnace for six days and nights uninterruptedly, 
and was falling into a deep sleep, when he saw the molten 
iron running forth." In December 1756, the Colebrook- 
dale iron works were “at the top pinnacle of prosperity, 
making twenty or twenty-two tons per week, and sold off 
as fast as made, at profit enough.” ' 

Produc- At the date here given, the total production of pig iron 
tiottof in England was probably about 225,000 tons a year, but 
1766 to’ extraordinary rapidity. It is 

18 g 4 _ estimated that 68,300 tons were produced in the United 
Kingdom in 1788, which amount had increased to 125,079 
tons in 1796, and to 258,206 tons in 1806, a doubling in 
ten yep. The production had again doubled in 1825, 
when it was 681,000 tons ; and once more in 1839, m 
which year it bad risen to 1,240,000 tons. In 1848, the 
total amount of pig iron produced was estimated to be over 
two millions of tons; and in 1854, the first year for which 
trustworthy statistics were gathered by the mining record 
office, the production surpassed three millions, 

Prodne- The following table exhibits the quantities and value of 
tion of pig iron produced in the United Kingdom in every third 

isIK 


Tears, 

Qaancities, 

Value. 

1855 

Tons. 

£ 

3,218,154 

8,046,885 

1868 

3,456,084 

8,640,160 

1861 

8,712,390 

9,280,975 

1864 

4,767,951 

11,919,877 

1867 

4,761,023 

11,902,657 

1870 

6,963,515 

14,908,787 

1873 

6,566,461 

18,057,739 

1876 

6,656,997 

16,062,192 


The pig iron produced in the United Kingdom in the 
year 1876 came from 17,813,818 tons of iron, of which 
amount 16,841,583 tons were raised at home, and the re- 
mainder, 972,235 tons, imported from foreign countries, 
principally from Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 

The following statement shows the amount of pig iron Pig iron 
produced, and the quantity of coal used m its manufacture, coal 
in each of the divisions of Great Britain in the year?™™“r' 
1876 — 



rig Iron 

Coal 


Tong. 

Tons 

Englnnd 

Wdea 

4,664,163 

10,871,706 

788,844 

1,676,675 

Scotland 

1,103,000 

* 3,050,000 

Total Great Britain ... 

6,555,997 

15,598,381 


It will be seen that the quantity of coal used in the 
manufacture of pig iron represented nearly one-eighth of 
the total coal produce of the year 1876. 

The following table exhibits the number of furnacos in iron jnr. 
blast, and the quantities of pig iron made, in the various nacea m 
counties of England and Wales, in the year 1876 ; — England 

and 


CoimtiCB. 

Fumaccs 
In Blast 

Pig Iron 
mode. 

Eksland. 

Number, 

Tong 

Korthiunherland 

1 

j 823,172 

Dorham 

60J 

Yorkslure, North Mdmg 

76 

1,261,013 

Do. West Hiding 

34 

235,451 

800,719 

Derbyshire 

85 

Lancwhiie 

80 

652,984 

Cmnberland 

27 

436,887 

Shropshire 

North Staffoidshire 

16 

106,711 

25 

213,569 

South do, 

65 

465,946 

Northamptonshiio 

Lincolnshire. 

11 

84,916 

16 

126,198 

Gloucestershire 

5 

28,108 

) 

Wiltshire. 

2 

Hampshire 


[ 29,47a 

Somersetshire 

’i 

Total for England 

393^ 

4,664,163 

Noeth Wales. 



Denbighshire 

8 


Flmttoo 

1 

j 32,723 

South Wales. 



Anthracite furnaces 

6 

20,421 

Glamoiganshire 

28 

321,754 

Monmouthshire 

35 

413,946 

Total for Wales 

73 

788,844 

England and Wales 

466i 

6,452,997 


The iron manufacture was not in a prosperous condition state of 
in the year 1876. The total number of existing furnaces iron 
in England and Wales was 771, so that more than 200 roao’dao, 
were standing idle. The total number of existing furnaces 
in England was 626, and in Wales 145, showing that the 
depr^iou of trade was ^eatest in Wales, exactly one-half 
of the fumaces standing idle. The total number of active 
ironworks amounted to 159 in England, and 24 in wJes, 
at the end of 1876. 

ifioi.— In comparison with coal and iron, all the other Prodao' 
mineral products of the country are of small importance, iloii o* 
Of these minor products, the highest on the list^ as to value, 
is lead ore, raised in the United Kingdom to the value of 
£1,218,078 ia 1870, and producing lead valued at 
£1,270,415. The quantities of lead ore raised in the year 
amounted to 79,096 tons, and the metallic produce to 
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58,667 tons Of this total, 73,361 tons of ore were raised 
in England and Wales, producing 54,363 tons of lead. 
More than one-half of the lead ore and lead produced in 
England came from the counties of Durham and North- 
umberland, while two-thirds of the produce of Wales came 
from Montgomeryshire and Cardiganshire. There werealto- 
gether 392 lead mines in the United Kingdom in 1876, and 
of this number 387 were in England and Wales. The mines 
were very unequal m extent and produce. Derbyshire 
contained 140 lead mines, producing 2441 tons of ore and 
2149 tons of metal; while Durham and Northumberland 
produced 23,285 tons of ore and 16,730 tons of metal in 
28 mines. 

Decline The produce of the lead mines, after remaining stationary 
of lead for many years, declined considerably from 1870 to 1876. 
produce, jjj fifteen years from 1854 to 1868 the average annual 
produce in the United Kingdom amounted to about 68,000 
tons, valued at £1,400,000. The culminating point of 
production was reached m the year 1870, with 73,420 tons, 
valued at £1,452,715, after which there was a steady falling 
off, down to the amount of 1876. The decrease in the 
home produce of lead was accompanied by an increase in 
the imports of the metal, which amounted to 61,987 tons, 
valued at £1,411,988, in 1874, and rose to 79,825 tons, 
valued at £1,801,962, in 1875, and to 80,649 tons, valued 
at £1,749,978, in 1876. It will be seen that the imports 
of lead are considerably larger than the home production. 
Produc- Tin ,. — Next to lead in value, among the minor ores and 

tionof metals, stands tin. In 1876 there were raised 13,688 tons 
till. of tin ore, producing 8500 tons of metallic tin, valued at 
£675,750. Tin ore is found nowhere but in Cornwall and 
Devonshire, the famous mines of Cornwall, which attracted 
foreigners thousands of years ago, producing the greater 
part. At the end of 1876 there were returned as existing 
in England 135 tin mines, of which number 104 were in 
Cornwall and 16 in Devonshire, the remainder consisting 
not of “ mines,” in the ordinary sense, but, more strictly, 
of “finding places,” situated on rivers and near the shore. 
The number and produce of tin mines have suffered a 
great decrease in recent years. In 1872 there were raised 
14,266 tons of ore, producing 9560 tons of metal, valued at 
£1,459,990; in 1873, only 1,056,835 tons were raised, 
producing 9972 tons of metal, valued at £1,329,766, and in 
1874 but 788,310 tons of ore, producing 9,942 tons of 
metal, valued at £1,077,712. The year 1875 showed a 
further falling off to 735,606 tons of ore, with 961 4 tons 
of metal, valued at £866,266, upon which followed the first- 
mentioned still lower production of the year 1876. Dur- 
ing the same period, the Imports of tin, in blocks and 
ingots, from foreign, countries gradually increased. They 
amounted to 166,840 cwts.. valued at £1,154,578, in 1872, 
and rose to 304,551 cwts,, valued at £1,148,542, in 1876. 
It will be seen that while the total quantity of tin imported 
within the quinquennial period underwent a considerable 
increase, the total value not only did not augment, but 
actually decreased. The decline in price was probably one 
of the main causes of the decline in production of tin. 
Pivduce Copper. --Next to tin in value, among the minor ores and 

of metals, stands copper. The total product of copper ore 
copper, raised in the United Kingdom in 187 6 was 79,252 tons, of 
which 71,756 tons were the produce of England and Wales, 
while 680 tons came from Scotland, and 6816 tons from 
Ireland. The total amount of the metal produced from the 
ores was 4694 tons, valued at £392,300, of which 4222 tons 
were made in England and Wales, 33 in Scotland, and 449 
in Ireland. There were at the end of 1876 copper mines 
to the number of 101 in the United Kingdom,— England 
and Wales possessing 93, Scotland 1, and Ireland 7, Only 
the copper mines of England, and more particularly those 
of Cornwall and Devonshire, are of any importance. At 


the end of 1876 there was one copper mine in each of the 
counties of Cumberland, Cheshire, and Lancashire, 15 m 
Devonshire, and 65 in Cornwall, the latter producing 
43,016 tons of ore and 3034 tons of metal. Even more 
than lead and tin, the production of copper has been greatly 
dechning in recent years. In 1855 the total produce of 
copper was as high as 21,294 tons, valued at £3,042,877 ; 
which amount had fallen to 15,968 tons, valued at 
£1,706,261, in 1860. In 1865 the quantity had fallen 
to 11,888 tons, valued at £1,134,664; and in 1870 it had 
farther declined to 7175 tons, valued at £551,309. Thus 
the decline continued, with slight fluctuations, till the pro- 
duction had reached the small amount of 1876. As with 
lead and tin, the copper imports grew largely while the 
production declined. 

The remaining metallic ores—zinc, silver, and Produce 
gold— are but of trifling value. Zinc is found in fiveofzme- 
counties of England and seven of Wales, which together 
possess 53 mines. There are 3 more mines in the Isle of 
Man, and 1 in Scotland. In 1876, the total of zinc ore 
raised was 23,613 tons, producing 6641 tons of zinc, valued 
£158,011. The production of zinc trebled in quantity and 
value in the sixteen years from 1852 to 1876. It amounted 
only to 2151 tons, valued at £50,548, in 1863, and in 1872 
had risen to 5191 tons, valued at £118, 076. The increase in 
! production did not prevent a simultaneous increase in im 
ports, which more than doubled in the decennial period 
from 1866 to 1876, amounting in the latter year to 29,327 
tons, valued at £662,190, being moie than four times the 
amount of the home produca 

and (7o4c?.— Silver and gold, the so-called “ pre- Produce 
cious” metals— though iron is infinitely more valuable under of silver 
I every point of view— form but imperceptible additions 
the mineral wealth of the country. Of silver, always found 
in combination with lead ores, 483,422 ounces, valued at 
£106,222, were raised in the year 1876 in the United 
Kingdom, and of gold, 293 ounces, valued at £1138. There 
were, according to the returns of the mining record office, 
two “ gold mines " in the United Kingdom, the one in 
Merionethshire, and the other in the county of Wicklow, 

Ireland. The former, situated at Clogan, produced 288 
ounces, valued at £1119, in 1876. As for the Irish “gold 
mine, ” its yield was just 4 ounces, worth £18. The 
returns do not state the sum expended in raising the 
4 ounces of Irish gold. 

JSaU wd U/ays.— The sum total of England's mineral Pioduce 
riches is completed by a variety of miscellaneous substances salt 
raised from the earth, such as salt, clays— including porce- 
lain, potter’s clay, and fire clay — coptolites, oil shales, 
barytes, and gypsum. None of these are of much imporb- 
ance except salt and clays. The centre of the salt produc- 
tion is in Cheshire, at Northwich, Middlewich, Winsford, 
and other places ; but there are also salt mines in Stafford- 
shireand Worcestershire. In 1876 the total quantity of salt 
tamed amounted to 2,273,256 tons, valued at £1,136,628, of' 
which 854,538 tons, valued at £529,547, were exported to 
foreign countries, chiefly to the United States and British 
India. Of clays of all kinds, the total produce in 1876 
was 3,971,123 tons, valued at £744,224. The finest of the 
clays, known as kaolin, or porcelain clay, is the produce of 
Cornwall and Devonshire, the former county raising 
105,275 tons, and the latter 25,000 tons, in 1876. Of im- 
portance next to it, as potter’s material, is the “ Poole clay" 
of Dorsetshire, of which 72,105 tons were produced in 1876. 

Eaised in much larger quantities thau both the kaolin and 
the “Poole " are the fire-clays, the production of which in 
the year 1876 amounted to 1,514,902 tons. The fire-clays 
are found chiefly in the north and west of England and in 
South Wales. There were 171 fire-clay pits at the end of 
1876, the largest number of them. 46, in Northumber- 
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land and Dnrliatn, and fhe next largest^ 33, in Soutli 
"Wslcs# 

Number Miners.— lo. the census returns of 1871 there were 

engaged 376,783 persons distinguished os “miners,” the number 
inmining ^.Qxaprising 371,105 males and 6678 females. At the 
preceding census of 1861 there were 330,446 persons 
enumerated as “ miners,” of whom 330,352 were males and 
'only 94 females. Thus there was a total increase of 46,337 
persona so designated, comprising 40,753 males and 5584 
females, in the ten years from 1861 to 1871. There were 
besides enumerated as “ workers in stone and clay,” 
152,673 at the census of 1871, comprising 149,567 males 
iftnd 3106 females. At the census of 1861 the total num- 
ber of persons so classified was 144,773, so that there was 
an increase of 7900 persons in the decennial period. 

V. Textile Uarnfachires.^— Fisheries. 

Origin of There were two agencies, one moral and the other material, 
that gained for England its comparatively modern snpenor- 
ity in manufactures. Long after textile and other industries 
^ had been flourishing in the leading states of the Continent, 
the Ifetherlands, Flanders, and France,— England remained 
a purely agricultural and pastoral country, content to 
export her riches in wool, and to import them again, greatly 
enhanced in value, as clothing. Thus it remained iffl 
religious persecution drove the flower of the industrial 
population of the West of Europe away from the homes of 
Sieir birth; and, happy to find an asylum here, they 
liberally repaid English hospitality by establishing their 
own arts in the country, and teaching them to the 
inhabitants. Thus religious liberty formed the noble 
foundation of England’s industrial greatness. Then came 
the material agent, machinery propelled by steam. The 
invention of the steam engine, following quickly upon that 
of the carding machine, the spinning jenny, and other 
ingenious machinery employed in textile manufactures, 
gave an extraordinary impulse to their development, and, 
with them, that of kindred branches of industry. At the 
basis of all of them was England’s wealth in coal. 

Inven- Cotton Ifanufacture.-T:hiit England, not possessing 
tiens for the raw material, became the seat of the cotton manu- 
spinning f^cture, was owing, m the first instance, to the ingenuity 
cotton. inventors of machinery. Established as early as the 

beginning of the 17th century at Manchester, the cotton 
manufacture made no progress for a long time, and 
generation after generation clothed themselves in cotton 
goods spun by Dutch and German weavers. It was not 
till the latter part of the 18th century, when a series of 
inventions, unparalleled in the annals of industry, followed 
each other in quick succession, that the cotton manufacture 
took real root in the country, gradually eclipsing that of other 
European nations. But though the superior excellence of , 
their machinery enabled Englishmen to start in the race of 
competition, it was the discovery of the new motive power, 
drawn from coal, which made them win the race. In 
1815 the total quantity of raw cotton imported mto the 
United Kingdom was not mors than 99 millions of pounds, 
which amount had increased to 152 millions of pounds in 
1820, and rose further to 229 millions in 1826, so that 
there was considerably more than a doubling of the im- 
ports in ten years. In 1830 the imports of raw cotton had 
further risen to 264 millions of pounds, in 1835 to 364 
milli nra ^ and k 1840 to 592 millions of pounds. 

Iranorts Mowing table shows the progress, with flnotuaUans, 
of raw of the cotton trade, in the annual imports, the exports, and 
cotton, the excess of imports of raw cotton during each, for every 
^ fifth year from 1841 to 1876 ; — 

lo76. " 

^ Sea also tie separate articles on the diferent textile mamifac- 
tures, 


Veaw, 

Total imports of 
lav Ootlon. 

Total Bxpovtia of 
raw Cotton 

Excess of 
impoita 

1841 

1846 

1851 

1856 

1861 

1866 

1871 

1876 

lb 

487,992,355 
467,856,274 
757,379,749 
1,023,886,304 I 
1,256,984,736 
1,377,514,096 
1,778,139,776 
1,487,858,848 

lb 

37,673,586 

65,930,732 

111,980,394 

146,660,864 

298,287,920 

388,981,936 

362,075,616 

203,306,872 

lb 

430,318,7701 

401,925,542 

645,399,355 

877,225,440 

968,696,816 

988,532,160 

1,416,064,160 

1,284,552,976 


There were 2655 cotton factories in the United Kingdom Number 
at the end of 1874. They had 41,881,789 spindles and of 
463,118 power-looms, and gave employment to 479,515 
persons, of whom 187,620 were males and 291,895 
females. The following statement gives the number of 
cotton factories m England— there are none in Wales- 
distinguishing those devoted to spinning and to weaving, 
and the total— including those both spinning and weaving, 
and all others— at various periods, from 1860 to 1874 : — 


Yeais 

1 Number of Factmies. | 

Total number 
of Cotton 
Vactoiics. 

Spitmlng. 

Wcavmg: 

1850 

762 

229 

1,763 

1856 

910 

419 

2,046 

1861 

1,079 

722 

2,715 

1868 

1 1.041 

632 

1 2,406 

1870 

1,085 

649 

2,371 

1874 

1,172 

600 1 

2,642 


The following table shows the number of spiudles used Number 
in the cotton factories of England, distinguishing those for of 
spinning and for doubling —the total including all others — 
at various annual periods from 1850 to 1874 


Tears, 

Number of Spindles. , 

Total Nnrober 
of Spiudles 

Spinning 

Doubbng. 

1850 

1856 

1861 

1868 1 
1870 

1874 

8,686,892 

15,260,777 

15,077,299 

14,827,226 

17,802,982 

21,449,102 

10, 058 , no 

10,557,799 

13,274,346 

16,661,002 

15,809,606 

14,585,180 

19,173,969 

25,818,576 

1 28,351,925 
80,478,228 
32,618,631 
36,034,282 


The subjoined table exhibits the number of power-looms Number 
used in the cotton factories of England, both weaving and of powe^ 
spinning and weaving, at various annual periods from 1850 
to 1874:— 


Teeirs, 

WeaTing. 

Spinning 

and 

Weaving 

Total Nxunbei 
of 

Power Looms. 

1860 

86,544 

184,816 

223,626 

1856 

65,880 

209,609 

275,590 

1861 

131,554 

235,268 

368,126 

1868 

187,892 

206,827 

344,719 

1870 

176,432 

235,904 

411,336 

1874 

170,666 

260,724 

431,389 


The following table gives the number of persons, male Number 
and female, employed in the cotton factories of England of 
at various period from 1850 to 1874 : — workers 

itt cotton 


Tear. 

NTales. 

Females. 

Total, 

1850 

181,610 

160,052 

291,662 

1856 

148,854 

192i816 

841,170 

1861 

173,704 

233,894 

407,598 

1868 

152,666 

204,396 

357,052 

1870 

171,793 

243,177 

414,970 

1874 

180,607 

259,729 

' 44q,886 


Of the moles employed in 1874 there were 33,342 under 
tMrteen years of age, and 37,016 from thirteen to eighteen 







Distebu- 
tion of 
cotton 
factories 
over 

England. 


Number 

of 

■woollen 

factories, 


Imports 
of ■ffool. 


Woollen 
factories 
in Eng- 
land and 
Wales. 
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years of age,— the rest, 110,2 19, being above eighteen years. 
Of the 259,729 females employed in cotton factories m 
1874 there wore 32,637 under thirteen years of age. 

The cotton factories were distributed as foEows over 
Eugland at the end of 1874 : — 


Coimhes 

Number 

of 

Factories 

Number 

of 

Ponoi 

Looms 

Nambci 

of 

Persona 

Employed 

Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent . . 
Glouoestei, Eerefoid, Salop, Staf- ) 
ford, Woicester, and Warwick. | 
Leicester, Butlaud, Lincoln, and | 

Notts S 

Cheshire 

Lancashire 

Derbyshire 

Yorkshire .... 

Durham, Northumberland, Cum- ) 
berland, and Westmoreland . . \ 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk 

Total 

18 

19 

43 

184 

1,911 

72 

278 

14 

3 

18., 

3,000 

41 

29,948 

373,061 

7,608 

15,147 

2,382 

184 

897 

5,278 

4,632 

36,485 

352,003 

10,091 

28,669 

2,478 

303 

2,542 

431,389 

440,336 


It will he seen that Lancashire absorbs more than three- 
fourths of the manufacture of cotton fabrics in England. 

WooUen aTid TFbrsfec?.— Second only to tbe cotton trade 
as a national industry is the manufacture of woollen and 
worsted textile fabrics. There were in 1874 in the United 
Kingdom 1800 woollen and 692 worsted factories. La the 
woollen factories there were in use 3,323,881 spindles and 
57,090 power-looms, and they employed 134,605 persons ; 
while in the worsted factories there were in use 2,382,460 
spindles and 81,747 power looms, and they employed 
142,097 persons. Unlike cotton, the raw material for 
wooEen fabrics is mainly produced at home j stiU for many 
years past the native supply has been insufficient^ which 
necessitated importa from foreign countries and British 
colonies, ever increasing in amount. During 1840-1876 
the imports of wool rose from 49 to 390 mElions of pounds. 

The Mowing table exhibits the imports of wool into the 
United Kmgdom from foreign countries and British 
colonies, tbe amount of re-exports, and the net balance of 
imports, for every fifth year from 1841 to 1876 : — 


Tears. 

Total Imports 
of Wool 

Total Exports 
(For eicnand 
Colonialj 

Net Imports. 

1841 

ft, 

56,170,974 

lb 

2,653,671 

m 

63,617,303 

1846 

66,255,462 

3,011,980 

62,243,482 

1861 

83,311,975 

13,729,987 

69;68i;988 

1856 

116,211,392 

26,679,798 

89,531,699 

1861 

147,172,841 

54,877,104 

92,795,737 

1866 

239,368,689 

66,673,488 

172,785,201 

1871 

323,036,299 

390,055,759 

134,866,304 

188,169,996 

1876 

173,020,372 

217,035,387 


Of the 1800 woollen factories in existence in the United 
Kingdom at the end of 1874, England and Wales had 480 ; 
and of the 692 worsted factories, England and Wales had 
239. The Mowing table shows the n'ornber of wooEen 
factories in England and Wales, the number of spindles and 
of power-looms in use, and the number of persons employed, 
at various annual periods from 1850 to 1874 : — 


Tears. 

Number of 
WooUen 
Factones. 

Number of 
Spindles. 

Number cf 
Power Looms. 

Number of 
Persons 
Employed. 

1850 

1856 

1861 

1868 , 

1870 

1874 

1,306 
1,410 
1,456 
1,420 
1,660 
1,483 ’ 

1,866,691 

1,499,949 

1,846,860 

4,222,916 

2,081,931 

2,604,610 

9,170 

18,726 

20,344 

42,571 

87,856 

46,026 

64,426 

69,130 

76,309 

101,938 

100.640 

10^871 


The snbjoinod table gives similar dotaEs regarding the 'Wor^iiod 
worsted factories in England and Wales factones 


Toms. 

Number of 
Worsted 
Factones, 

Number of 
Spindles. 

Number of 
Power Looms. 

Nnmber of 
Persons 
Emplojed. 

1850 

493 

864,874 

32,617 

78,916 

1856 

608 

1,298,326 

38,809 

86,690 

1861 

512 

1,245,526 

42,968 

82,972 

1868 

687 

2,149,024 

71,556 

128,410 

1870 

599 

1,766,636 

63,443 

103,614 

1874 

648 

2,128,890 

75,591 

131,830 


The number of persons employed in tbe woollen factories 
of England and Wdes in 1874 comprised 54,119 males and 
51,252 females. Of the males, 4391 were under thirteen 
years of age, 10,726 from thirteen to eighteen years of age, 
and 93,002 above eighteen. Of the females, 2841 were 
under thirteen, and 48,411 over thirteen years of age. In 
tlie worsted fectories, the persons employed in 1874 com- 
prised 53,995 males and 77,835 females. Of the males, 
14,074 were under thirteen, 10,694 were from thirteen to 
eighteen, and 29,227 above eighteen years of age. Of 
the females, 15,394 were under thirteen, and 62,441 over 
thirteen years of age. It wiE be seen that the number of 
children, of both sexes, is far greater comparatively in the 
worsted than in the woollen factories. 


The Mowing table exhibits the distribution of the Distri- 
wooEen factories over England and Wales, giving the num- bitionof 
ber in different counties, with power-looms and persons 
employed, at the end of 1874 : — 


Heits, Bucks, Oxford, North- 
ampton, Hants, Bedford, and 

Cambridgo 

Wts, Dorset, Devon, Cora- 

wall, and Somerset 

Gloucester, Hereford, Salop, 
Stafford, Worcester, and 

Warwick 

Leicester, Eutland, Lincoln, 

and Notts 

Cheshire 

Lanmhire,.,..., 

Derbyshire 

Yorteiire. 

Durham, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land 

Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent , . 
Wales and Monmouth ... . 


Number 

of 

Factor res 

Number 
of Power 
Looms, 

Number of 
Pei sons 
Employed 

10 

231 

084 

69 

2,686 

7,696 

36 

1,226 

4,978 

8 


318 

n 

180 

588 

98 

9,023 

11,822 

3 

2 

21 

936 

30,684 

75,854 

36 

659 

1,655 

6 


116 

289 

'684 

1,190 

1,483 

45,025 

105,871 


The worsted factories were thus distributed over Eng- Dintri- 
land—there are none in Wales — at the end of 1874 : — button of 


Counties. 

Number 

of 

Faetoiles. 

Number 
of Power 
Looma 

Number of 
Persons 
Employed. 

Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent .. 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk.,,.. 
Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Cora- 


6 

11 

4 

31 

663 

129 

1,042 

664 


GlonoMter, Hereford, Salop, 
Stafford, Worcester, and 


40 

1,781 

7,089 

Leicester, Eutland, Lincoln, 


13 


1,825 


46 

6,768 

66,789 

686 

6,817 


620 

114,388 

1,851 

Durham, Northumberland , ) 
Cumberland, and Westmore- > 
) 

7 


1 

84 

126 



Total 

648 

76,691 

131,880 
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[silk and unen. 


The preceding tables sbo'i? that the chief seat of the 
woollen and worsted manufacture is in Yorkshirej while 
Lancashire stands second, but a long way behind. In the 
western and some of the midland counties where the trade 
is carried on, it is on a very reduced scale, as the factories 
have no power-looms. The eastern counties likewise have 
at piesent but a very small share of the trade, which is now 
all but extinct in Iforwich, the most ancient manufacturing 
town in the kingdom, where a colony of Flemings settled 
in the reign of Henry I., getting the long wool spun at the 
neighbouring market-town of Worstead, after which the new 
produce was named. The once famous market-town itself 
has sunk to an obscure village. 

Number iS'ifj!:,— Compared with the manufacture of goods made 
of silk from cotton and wool, that of other textile fabrics is com- 
factones. paratively unimportant, the main articles being silk, flax, 
and hemp. As far as the United Kingdom is concerned, 
the manufacture of flax stands firat among these minor 
textile fabrics ; but taking England alone, the chief of them 
is silk. There were in 1874 in the United Kingdom 818 
silk factories, with 1,336,411 spindles and 10,002 power- 
looms, employing 45,559 persons. Of this total, only 4 
factories, with 226 power -looms, employing 740 persons, 
were in Scotland, and but 2 factories, with 7 power-looms, 
employing 400 persons, were in Ireland. 

Silk fac- The foUowing table shows the number of silk factories in 
tones in England, with the number of spindles and powor-looms in 
use, and the number of persons employed, at various periods 
from 1850 to 1874:- 


Yoais 

Nombor 
of Silk 
Eaetaim 

Nanbot of 
Spmdlos 

Numboi 
of Povrei 
Looms 

1860 

272 

1,188,908 

6,092 

1856 

m 

1,063,555 

9,260 

1881 

761 

1,306,910 

10,636 

1868 < 

687 

068,182 

14,611 

1870 1 

692 1 

929,167 

12,185 

1874 

812 1 

1,103,893 

9,769 


Nnmliot of 
Pe»ons 
Employed 


41,703 

C6,800 

51,191 

89,956 

47,311 

44,419 


The number of persons employed in the silk factories of 
England in 1874 comprised 12,772 males and 31,647 
females. Of the males, 2324 were under thirteen, 2375 
from thirteen to eighteen, and 8073 over eighteen years of 
age. Of the females, 4521 were under thirteen. The em- 
ployment of children of both sexes in silk factories was on the 
decrease from 1850 to 1874, while during the same period it 
was largely on the increase in cotton factories, and also, but 
to a sutler degree, in the woollen and worsted mannfactura 
Distri- The following table shows the distribution of silk factories 

bjioaof o\rer the various counties of England— there are none in 
factories number of power-looms in use and of 

over persons employed, at the end of the year 1874 ;- 
England, 


Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent . 
Herts, Backs, Oxford, North- j 
ampton, Hunts, Beds, and > 

Cambridge \ 

Essex, Suflblk, and Norfolk .. 
Wilts, Borsel^ Dcyod, Com- 
wall, Somerset, and Hants.. 
Gloucester, Hereford, Salop, 
Stafford, TVorcester, and 

yarwick 

lieester, Rutland, Lincoln, 

aud Notts 

Cheshire 


Derbyshire . 
ToilsiMre ... 


Namlor 
of Si lit 
Factoues. 

N’limber 
of Power 
Looms, 

Number 
of Prisons 
Employed 

10 

52 

297 

6 


1,162 

19 

2,109 

6,816 

20 

449 

2,940 

618 

1,876 

7,009 

16 

74 

Sll 

147 

1,785 

11,841 

24 

2,666 

6,376 

22 

48 

2,479 

SO 

760 

6,689 

812 

9,759 

44,419 


It will be seen from the above table that the silk manu- 
facture is more dispersed over England than either that of 
cottou or wooUou fabrica The tendency to use machinery 
appears most pronounced in Lancashire and the three 
eastern counties, in both of which disticts the number of 
power-looms is nearly half as large as that of hands em- 
ployed; while in other counties the number of pow'er looms 
is very small in proportion to that of workers. 

Linen . — ^Next to silk in importance, as one of the minor Number 
textUe manufactures of England, stands flax. At the end of flax 
1874, there were in the whole of the United Kingdom 449 factories 
factories for spuming flax, using 1,473,800 spindles and 
41,980 power-looms, and employing 128,459 hands. In 
the returns for 1874, Scotland took the fiistrank as regards 
the number of flax factories, Ireland the second, and 
Eugland the third rank. There were in. Scotland at that 
date 159 factories, with 275,119 spindles and 18,629 
power-looms, employing 45,816 persons; and in Ireland 
149 factories, with 906,946 spindles and 17,827 power- 
looms, employing 60,316 hands. 

The following table gives the number of factories forPlaxfac- 
spinning flax in England, with the number of spindles and "tones m 
of power-looms in use, and the number of persona em- 
ployed, at various annual poriods from 1851 to 1874 : — 


Years, 

Ntimboi 
of Plat 
Factones, 

Number of 
Spmdles. 

NximbO] 
of Powci 
Looms 

Niimbca: 
of Poisons 
Emiiloyed 

1851 

135 

266,568 

1,083 

19,001 

1866 

138 

441,769 

1,987 

19,787 

1861 

136 

344,308 

2,160 

20,306 

1868 

128 

437,623 

6,086 

21,869 

1870 

156 

269,768 

3,048 

19,816 

1874 

141 

201,736 

5,624 

22,327 


Tho number of persons employed in the flax-spinning 
factories of England in 1874 comprised 6856 males and 
15,471 females. Of the males, 844 were boys under 
thirteen, 1380 lads from thirteen to eightoon, and 4632 
men over eighteen years of age, Of the females, 1245 
were children under thirteen, and 14,226 women over 
thirteen years of age. There was a slight incroaso in tho 
proportion of children of both sexes employed in the flax 
factories of England m the period from 1850 to 1874. 

In the Scottish flax factories, during the same time, tho 
increase of children, notably females, was very great. 

There were only 218 girls under thirteen employed in all 
the flax-spinmng factories of Scotland in 1850, and tho 
number had risen to 1956 in 1874. 

The following table shows the distribution of flax Distri- 
factories over the various counties of England—tbero are 
none in Wales — at the end of 1874 


Cottntiea. 

Nnmber 
of Flax 
Factories. 

Nnijiber 
of Power 
Looms. 

Number 
of Poibona 
Employed 

Middlesex, Surrey, aud Kent... , 

3 

8 

1G4 

Sussex, Hants, and Berks 

2 

86 

153 

Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk 

6 

149 

250 

Wilts, Doraetj Devon, Corn- 
wall, and Somerset 

80 

392 

2,736 

Gloucrater, Hereford, Salop, 
Stafford, "Worcester, and • 

5 

99 

960 

Warwiek 

Leicester, Rutland, Lmeoln, 
amd Notts 

2 


217 

Lanca^ire . 

18 

1,138 

4,404 

DerbysMre 

2 

96 

170 

Yortohire 

59 

3,607 

12,068 

Durham, Northumberland, ) 

Otmberiand, and Westmore- > 
land. j 

14 

149 

1,174 

Che^e 

1 

56 

35 

Total 

141 

6,624 

22,327 


of flax 
fac'tones, 





Jlemp 

dindjute 

factories. 


Hosiery, 
lace, and 
shoddy 
factories. 


Supervi- 
sion. of 
factories. 
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The chief seat of the flax manufacture, it will be seen, 
is in Yorlishire. It is a new branch of industry in 
Leicestershire and the adjoining midland counties, where 
it did not exist previous to 1870. 

Hemp aiid J ute . — Among the minor textile manufactures, 
hemp and jute come next to flax. The hemp manufacture 
is of comparatively recent date. There were but five hemp 
factories in the United Kingdom in ISGl, but they had 
increased to Cl in 1874. Of these 45 were in England, 
12 in Scotland, and 4 in Ireland. The Enghsh hemp 
factories, situated mainly in Lancashire and the northern 
counties, had in use C448 spindles and 22 power-looms in 
1874, and gave employment to 3039 persons, of whom 
1574, or about one-half, were women. Of jute factories, 
there were in the United Kingdom 110 in 1874, England 
having 15, Scotland 84, and Ireland 11. The Enghsh 
jute factories, distributed over the northern and miiUand 
counties, had in use 21,754 spindles and 927 power-looms 
in 1874, and employed 4933 persons, of whom 3423, or 
nearly three-fourths, were women. In 1861 the whole of 
the jute factories of England employed only 107 persons. 

Hosiery, Lace, and Slmddy , — There are enumerated in 
parhameutary papers, and various official returns, a 
number of other existing factories, among them of hosiery, 
lace, “ shoddy," hair, felt, and elastic fabrics. The hosiery 
factories of the United Kingdom employed 11,980, and the 
lace factories 10,373 persons in 1874 ; hut all the others 
gave employment, in the aggregate, to less than 9000 
workers. The hosiery factories were all in England, with 
the exception of 4 in Scotland, employmg 1006 persons. 
In the English hosiery factories, 65 in number, nearly all 
in Leicestorshira and adjoining midland counties, there 
wore 10,914 persons employed in 1874, about one-half of 
them women. The hosiery factories of England more than 
doubled from 1861, when their number was 65, to 1874. 
The same was the case with the lace factories, which 
increased from 186 in 1868 to 311 in 1874. Another 
notable textile industiy enumerated in the official returns 
is that of “shoddy factories.” There were of these 
establishmeuta, 125 in the United Kingdom in 1874, aU 
of them in England, with the exception of some very small 
Scottish ones, returned as employing together 7 persons. 
The English shoddy factories, dispersed in 1874 over York- 
shire and Lancashire, with but a few in other comities, 
had in use in that year 101,134 spindles and 1437 power- 
looms, and employed 3424 persons, more than one-Mf of 
th em women. There was an increase in the shoddy 
factories of Lancashire from 1868 to 1874, but a decrease 
during the same period in those of Yorkshire. 

Factory Supervision .— protect the health of the people 
employed in English manufacturing industries, and to pre- 
serve them from accidents of aU kinds, parliament passed in 
recent years a number of laws, knowngenerallyas theFactory 
Acts. In these Acts, the hours of labour are restricted, 
more especially for young persons and women, who cannot 
be set to work for more than 12 hours on any day, and not 
for more than 60 hours per week. The due execution of 
the Factory Acts is superintended by inspectors of factories, 
appointed by the Government, who have to make to the 
home secretary half-yearly reports, which aro printed and 
laid before parliament. In a recent report it is stated 
that the laws passed are constantly more appreciated both 
by employers of labour and by the workers, but that the 
latter are subjected to much suf ering through stagnation of 
trade. The latter is ascribed mainly to foreign competition. 
While there is doubtless truth in this view, there can be 
equally little doubt that other causes have affected, and 
continue to affect, English manufacturing industry. 

Eisheeies. — The stagnation of trade which m^e itself 
felt, in recent wears, in the chief manufactures, operated 


also upon the fisheries. It appears from official returns Fish- 
tliat there was a gradual decrease in the number of fishing : 
boats, as will be seen from the subjoined table, which gives f 
tnu number of boats of which the tonnage was known, for 
each division of the United Kingdom m the years 1872, 

1873, and 1874 


Diriuons. 

1S73 

1873. 

1874 

Nambei 

Number. 

Natnbci. 

England and Wales ... 
Scotland . ... 

Ireland ... 

Isle of Man . . 

Channel Islands 

14,237 

14,451 

8,450 

375 

783 

14,171 

13,954 

7,193 

871 

600 

14,126 

13,471 

6,529 

377 

568 

Total. 

38,296 

36,289 

35,071 


The following table shows the tonnage of the preceding Tonnage 
number of fishing boats, in each of the years named of fiebmg 


Divisions. 

1872 

1873 

1874 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons 

England and Wales. . 

Scotland J 

Ireland 

Isle of Man. . . . 

Channel Islands . . 

140,535 

92,595 

28,651 

6,047 

2,988 

145,134 

92,224 

25,629 

5,032 

2,725 

150,268 

91,119 

25,226 

5,185 

2,469 

Total 

269,816 

270,744 

274,267 


It win be seen that there was an increase, during the 
three years, in the total tonnage of the English, but a 
decrease m that of the Scottish and Irish fishing boats, as 
well as in that of the Channel Islands. 

The fishing boats of the United Kingdom are divided by Classifl- 
the Board of Trade into three classes, — the first class com- cation of 
prising all boats over 16 tons ; the second all boats under 
15 tons, propelled otherwise than by oars ; and the third ’ 
class oil boats navigated only by oars. The number of the 
fij’st class in England and Wales at the end of 1874 was 
2934, with a tonnage of 110,500, and in Scotland 2407, 
with a tonnage of 40,629. Of fishing boats of the second 
class there were at the same date 8313, with a tonnage of 
35,670, in England, and 9815, with a tonnage of 48,124, 
in Scotland. Of boats of the third class, there were m 
England 2879, with a tonnage of 4098, and in Scotland 
1249, with a tonnage of 2366. Thus England had the 
superiority in vessels of the first and third, but not in 
those of the second class. The fisheries of England are 
devoted mainly to the netting of mackerel, pilchards, and 
similar fish, and those of Scotland to cod, ling, and herrings. 

The imports of fish from foreign countries have in recent imports 
years been on the increase, and the exports on the decrease, anil ex- 
The total value of the imports of fish in 1872 was £859,042, 
and in 1876 it amounted to £1,459, 974. The totalexports 
of fish were of the value of £1,183,801 in 1872, and of 
£624,726 in 1876. The exports are chiefly in herrings, of 
which 631,750 barrels were shipped to foreign countries in 
1872, and 426,588 barrels in 1876. (See also Eisheeies.) 


YL—Gfmmrce. — BhippmU' 

British commerce received an enormous development, un- Progress 
paralleled in the history of any nation, during the hdf apf £rit- 
centuiy from 1826 to 1876. In the year 1826 the aggte- 
gate value of the imports into and exports from the United 
Kingdom amounted to no more than £88,768,678; while the 
total rose to £110,559,538 in 1836, and to £205,625,831 
in 1846. In 1856 the aggregate of imports and exports 
had risen to £311,764,507, in 1866 to £534,196,956, and 
in 1876 to £631,931,305. Thus tiie commercial transac- 
tions of the United Kingdom-— those of England, by itself, 

VIJI — 30 
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cannot be given — ^witb foreign states and Briti^ colonics 
increased more than seven-fold in the coarse of fifty years. 
Impurta Tlio following two tables exhibit the values of the 
ttu'l annual imports, of the total annual exports of British homo 
13W to impoits aud exports of the United 

1576 ^ “ Kingdom— the latter including exports of foreign and 
colonial produce — as well as the proportions per head of 
population, for every third year from 1864 to 1876 : — 


rears. 

Total Impoits. 

Exports of 
Siitish Home 
Pioduco. 

Totid Impoits 
and EM»ita 

1864 

1867 

1870 

1873 

1876 

£ 

274,952,172 

276,183,137 

803,257,493 

371,287,372 

375,154,703 

£ 

160,449,053 

180,961,923 

199,586,322 

255,164,603 

200,639,204 

£ 

487,571,786 

500,985,666 

547,338,070 

682,292,137 

631,931,805 


Tews. 

Imports 

Espoits of 
EntiihPioducfl 

IPted Imporia 
and Eapoits 

Propoition per 
Head of popula- 
tion. 

Pioportion pet 
Head of popula- 
tion. 

Piopoitiott pet 
Head of Popula- 
tion. 


£. s 

d. 

je. s d 

£ s ' d 

1864 

9 5 

7 

5 8 4 

i 16 9 0 

1867 

9 1 

6 

5 19 4 

16 1 3 

1870 

9 14 

4 

6 7 11 

17 10 10 

1873 

11 11 

2 

7 18 10 

21 4 9 

1876 

n 6 

3 

6 13 

1 19 1 11 


Potoign The following table exhibits the value of the imports into 
Inipoit tiie United Kingdom from the principal British possessions 
marlsBts. and foreign countries in each of the years 1875 and 1876 


Imparts 

Year 1873. 

Teai 1876. 

From British Poaaessioas 

e 

£ 

India 

80,137,295 

80,026,024 

Australasia 

20,669,164 

21,961,929 

Biitish North America . .. . 

10,212,624 

11,028,782 

West Indies 

6,414,059 

6,894,331 

Cape of Good. Hope and Natal 

4,478,960 

^192,416 

Ceylon 

4,380,821 

3,149,310 

3,134,183 

Straits Settlements . 

2,641,946 

Hong Kong 

1,164,910 

1,753,874 

1,356,860 

All other possessions 

3,102,115 

Total from British Possessions 

84,423,971 

84,232,576 

From Foreign Oountiies 



United States ... 

69,690,854 

75,899,008 

France 

46,720,101 

45,304,854 

Germany 

21,836,401 

21,115,189 

Kassia 

20,708,901 

17,574,488 

Netherlands. 

14,836,648 

16,602,154 

China 

13,607,582 

14,938,641 

Belginm . 

14,822,240 

13,848,293 

S^euand Norway 

10,895,043 

11,481,519 

8,918,638 

10,654,311 

Spain 

8,660,953 

8,763,146 

Turlcey 

6,555,714 

7,444,323 

Peru 

4,884,181 

5,630,670 

Brazil 

7,418,605 

5,178,886 

Denmark 

4,241,671 

4,217,934 

Italy 

dull 

4,632,619 

4,152,201 

4,196,096 

' 3,684,598 

Portugal 

4,444,071 

3,361,071 

Spanish West Indies 

1 3,668,776 

2,943,385 

Greece 

1,762,301 

1,799,377 

Argentine Republic 

Philippine Islands 

1,359,783 

1,664,029 

1,669,500 

1,442,656 

Java and dependencies 

1,442,607 

1,440,860 

Eoumania, 

594,158 

1,288,091 

Uruguay 

1,208,590 

841,314 

All other countries. 

10,306,440 

9,701,729 

Total from Foreign Countries 

289,516,606 

290,822,127 

Total imports 

373,939,577 

375,164,703 


I A. N D [commerce. 

The exports of British homo produce from the United Foreign 
Kingdom m each of the years 1875 and 1876 were sent to export 

the following colonial possessions and foreign countries 


Exports of Homo Fioduie 

Year 1876 

Tear 1876 

To Biitish rissessions •— 

£ 

£ 


24,246,406 

22,406,420 

Australasia 

19,491,247 

17,681,661 

British North Amenca . 

9,036,583 

7,358,151 

Cape and Natal 

4,909,856 

4,368,841 

Hong Kong 

3,599,811 

2,186,527 

3,080,376 

2,927,996 

West Indies . 

{xtraits Settlements 

1,961,684 

1,968,946 


969,222 

1,120,965 

Ceylon 

All other possessions 

1,076,752 

1,073,505 

2,116,721 

2,873, 63 

Total to British Possessions .. 

71,092,163 

64,869,224 

To Foieign Conntiies ■— 



Germany. . . 

23,287,883 

20,082,262 

16,833,517 

United States .... 

21,868,279 

Fiance .... 

15,357,127 

16,085,616 

Netherlands 

18,118,691 

11,777,192 

Italy.. .. 

6,766,698 

6,689,402 

Russia . 

8,059,624 

6,182,838 

Tuikey 

5,889,905 

5,922,825 

Brazil 

6,869,491 

5,919,758 

Belgium 

5,781,938 

6,875,407 

China 

4,928,600 

4,611,180 

Sweden and Norway 

4,538,455 

4,224,719 

Spain 

8,430,340 

3,992,365 

Egypt 

2,946,846 

2,630,407 

Portugal 

2,668,067 

2,323,707 

2,231,191 

Denmark 

2,199,106 

Japan 

2,460,227 

2,032,685 

Spanish West Indies . 

Chfli 

2,630,634 

2,016,113 

2,207,418 

1,945,791 

Java 

1,786,996 

1,676,198 

Argentine Confedeiation 

2,386,002 

1,543,532 

Uruguay 

718,880 

1,006,307 

Roumama 

1,064,744 

707,668 

All other countries 

2,788,877 

9,695,007 

Total to Foreign Countries 

162,873,800 

135,779,980 

Totil exports of homo produce,. j 

223,466,963 

200,639,201 


It will be seen from the preceding tables that the bulk Concen- 
of the commercial transactions of the United Kingdom, tration of 
both as regards imports and exports, is with but a few states 
—mainly three British colonies and eight or nine foreign 
countries. In the same manner, the great mass of imports, 
as well as of exports of British produce centres, in each 
case, in about half a dozen principal articles. More than 
one-half of the total imports into the United Kingdom are 
made up of the six articles enumerated in the following 
table, one-haJf of which represent food for the nation, and 
the other half raw material for its manufactures. ThePiindpal 
table shpws the value of each of these six articles 
ported into the United Kingdom during the years 1875 and 
1876 


Piincipal Articles Imported. 

ISIS. 

1876. 

1. Com and flour 

2. Cott»n, raw. 

3. Wool, sheep and other. 

4 Sugar, raw and refined.. . i 

6. Wood and timber. 

6. Tea I 

£ 

63,086,691 

46,259,822 

23,437,413 

21,648,803 

15,424,498 

18,766,961 

£ 

61,812,438 

40,180,880 

28,637,809 

20,456,977 

19,140,626 

12,697,204 



Thfi six principal articles of Britirii produce e^^orted to principal 
colonial possessions and foreign countries are derived from exports 
the labours of either manufacturing or mining industry. ofBritlsli 
It may be gathered from the precedmg chapters on mines Produce, 
and mmerals, and on manufactures, to what an extent these 
dx great export articles are the produce of each of the divi- 
sions of the United Kingdom. 
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rnncipal aiticks (»ipoited. 

187S. 

1876. 

1, Oof ton manufactures • 

Piece goods, white or plain .... 
„ printed or dyed... 

,, of other lands .... 

£ 

33,255,013 

19,900,918 

5,442,922 

13,172,860 

£ 

31,454,280 

18,494,492 

4,910,763 

12,781,733 


71,771,713 

67,641,268 

2. Woollens and worsted ■ 

Cloths, coatings, &c 

Flannels, blankets, and baizes 

6,850,203 

1,239,637 

11,169,914 

1,159,979 

1.249,592 

5,099,307 

6,451,410 

1,014,886 

9,141,606 

911,873 

1.083,704 

4,417,241 



Woollen and woisted yarn 

Total 

26,758,632 

23,020,719 

3. Iron and steel ; 

lion, pig and puddled 

„ bar, angle, bolt, and rod 
„ railroad, of all sorts 

3.449,916 

2,725,907 

5,453,836 

780,037 

3,686,607 

3,304,148 

4,342,492 

102,837 

1.901,491 

2,842,434 

1,945.445 

3,700,105 

731,148 

2,891,693 

2.863.621 

4,041,418 

95,977 

1,635,569 

,, tinned plates 

,, hoops and plates 

„ wrought, of an sorts ...... 

„ old, for re-mannfactura.. . 
Steel, wrought and unwrought 

Total 

26,747,271 

20,737,410 

4. Coals, dnders, and fuel 

5, MaeMnery 

9,658,088 

8,904,463 

9,068,647 

7,210,426 

6. Linen .— 

White or plain 

Printed, checked, or dyed ... 

Of other sorts 

Linen yam 

Total 

6,904,968 

470,296 

897,667 

1,855,684 

4.866,072 

449,918 

805.646 

1,449,618 

9,128,604 

7,070,149 


Increase The most important fact in connection with the foreign 
of im- commerce of the United Kingdom in recent years, is tlmt 
aud de- steady increase of imports, 

crease^of together with a decrease of exports of home produce. The 
exports, movement began in 1872. Up to that time, the exports 
of British home produce had kept on increasing with the 
imports, although at a lesser rate, and far inferior in 
aggregate value } but a change took place in the latter 
year. While the imports continued their upward 
course, gradually rising from £354,693,634 in 1872 to 
£376,154,703 m 1876, the exports of British produce fell 
from £256,257,347 in 1872 to £200,639,204 in 1876. 
The decline in exports, regular and steady throughout the 
period, and with a tendency to become more pronounced 
every year, affected all the principal articles of British 
home produce just enumerated. The value of the cotton 
manufactures exported sank from £80,164,155 in 1872 to 
£67,641,268 in 1876 ; woollen fabrics from £38,493,411 
to £23,020,719; iron and steel from £35,996,167 to 
£20,737,410 ; coals from £10,442,321 to £8,904,463 ; 
machinery from £8,201,112 to £7,210,426; and linen 
manufactures from £10,956,761 to £7,070,149. The 
decline during the four years, it will be seen, was greatest 
of all in textile manufactures, and least in co^s and 


Customs Custom While the distribution of the exports 

receipts fjQjjjj g^ch of the three great divisions of the United King- 
Ifnited ^7 comparative manufacturing 

King- activity, that of the imports can be approximately 
ciflm. ascertained—making due allowance for great centres of 
commerce— from the custom-house returns. The receipts 
of the customs were as follows in each of the years 1875 
and 1876 



Tcai 1879, 

Tear 1876 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total, United Kingdom 

£ 

15,763,666 

1,597,863 

1,755,487 

£ 

15,802,004 

1,667,915 

1,829,881 

19,117,016 

19,299,800 


More than one-half of the total customs receipts of the Customs 
United Kingdom, and nearly two-thirds of those of receipts 
England and Wales, are collected in London ; while the 
amount collected at Liverpool is nob very far from the total English 
receipts of Scotland and Ireland. Besides London and ports 
Liverpool, there are but eight towns of England and 
Wales, out of eighty-seven which have customhouse 
establishments, where the collection amounts to £100,000 
and more per annum. The following is a h'st of these 
eight ports, together with London and Liverpool, giving 
the sums collected by the customs in each of them, in the 
years 1875 and 1876 : — 


Poita, 

Year 1875 

Yew 1876 


£ 

9,940,139 

2,919,419 

£ 

9,981,021 

2,979,241 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

691,730 

673.396 

Newcastle...... 

334,738 

804,422 

Manchester 

150,265 

161,985 

HnU 

161.461 

159.009 

Exeter. 

128,334 

128,809 

Leeds 

137,193 

126,422 

Chests. 

i 103,013 

105.918 

Sunderland 

107,500 

101,609 


The table indicates commerce in goods only that pay 
duty , otherwise Liverpool would show larger returns. 

It appears from the returns of the last thirty years that Great 
the commerce of the country has a constantly growing centres 
tendency towards concentration, and that while the cus- 
toms receipts of the smaller porte are gradually decreasing, 

&ere is corresponding increase in those of iba two chief 
ports, London and Liverpool, which are gradually becom- 
ing the all-absorbing centres of England’s internationol 
trade and navigation. 

Shipping. — ^The shipping of the United Kingdom in- Progress 
creased sirfold in the period from 1840 to 1876. In the of 
year 1840 the total tonnage of vessels, British and foreign, 
which entered at ports of the United Kingdom was 
4,657,795 ; and in the year 1850 it had risen to 7,100,476 ; 
while in 1860 the total tonnage was 12,172,785. The rise 
continued uninterrupted, as mil be seen from the following 
table, which gives the tonnage of British and of foreign 
vessels which entered and cleared at ports of the United 
Kingdom every third year from 1864 to 1876 


Yeais. 

Entered. | 

Britiah 

Foiolgn 

Total 

1864 

1867 

1870 

1873 

1876 

Tona 

9,028,1,00 

11,197,865 

12,380.390 

14,641.028 

16,611,961 

Tom 

4,486,911 

6,140,962 

5,732,974 

7,323,929 

8,555,313 

Tons 

13,515,011 

16,338,817 

18,113,864 

21,864,957 

26,067,264 


Yeaia. 

Cleared. | 

British. 

Foreign. 

Ihtal. 

1864 

1867 

1870 

1878 

1876 

Tons. 

9,173,676 

11,172,206 

12,691,700 

16,106,816 

16,980,028 

4,516!923 

6,246,090 

6,886,028 

7,468,713 

8,787,610 

Toua. 

13,689,498 

16,417,296 

18^626,818 

22,576,029 

26,717,688 
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The total tonnage here enumerated comprised both sail- 
ing vessels and steamers. The miraher and tonnage of the 
former is decreasing, ami that of tho latter increasing, to 
such an extent ttiat steam vessels appear Uhely to absorb 
the whole international commerce of the country. 

The following table of the principal ports of the country 
summarizes the tonnage of vessels with cart/oes which 
entered and cleared coastwise, and from and to foreign 
countries and British possessions, in 1876 : — 


rent 

Giitci'cd. 

Cluaicd 

TdUU, 

Loudon 

Liverpool 

NeweastlC- and Uforth ) 
and South ShieWs‘ .. ) 

Cardiff" 

Hull 

Sunderland".. . . 

Southampton 

Bristol 

Swansea ‘ 

Newport" 

Hartlepool" 

Tons 

9.074,519 

6,380,217 

1,481.874 

671 209 
1,691 328 
303 820 
992 447 
1.087 602 
567 741 
508 474 
452 159 

Ions 

4,503 673 
5.587.416 

5 168 330 

2,883 535 
1.334'285 
2,289 710 
705 517 
496 079 
992 092 
959 792 
958 248 1 

Tons 

33.578.192 

11.967,633 

6.650,204 

3.554,744 

3,025,613 

2.593,530 

1.697.964 

1 584,281 

1 559.833 
1,468,266 

1 408.407 


’ Tlieso uiQ amiost ukfuisivei)' amiiioi puits 


Toiiaac[e The Subjoined table shows the total tonnage of the sad 
ot vesieU jjig vessels and steamers registered as belonging to the 
“ United Kingdom, at the end of each third year from 1864 
® to 1876:- 


Yeais 

Sailing Vessels 

Steamers. 

total. 

1864 

1867 

1870 

1873 

1876 

Tons 

4,930,219 

4,852,911 

4 677,855 

4 091,379 

I 4,257 986 

Pons 

697 281 
901.062 
1,112,934 

1 1,713,783 

1 2,005,347 

Tons 

5,627 500 
6,763 973 

6 690.789 
[ 5 805 162 

6 263,333 


Inerease During the period 1864-76 the number and tonnage of 
ot steom sailing vessels registered as belonging to the United King 
decreased, but the steamers increased from 2490 
to 4335, and the table shows that their tonnage nearly 
quadrupled. The latter fact indicates a doubling of the 
average tonnage of steamships, tlie wants of commerce 
requiring them to bs more and more large. Nearly three- 
fourths of the total ehipping of the United Kingdom be- 
longs to England and Wales, 

The total tonnage of the United Kingdom, far larger 
than that of any other country, represents by itself more 
than one-third of the shipping of all the maritime states of 
the world. 

Ship- Ship-hiilding has long been an industry of great import- 
bmiding England, although of late years it has suffered con- 

siderable fluctuations. The principal centres of the 
industry are the Thames, the Tees, the Tyne, and Stmder- 
kad on the east coast, and Liverpool, Barrow, and White- 
haven on the west. A very large proportion of vessels 
built in recent years are constructed of iron, with the con- 
sequence that the shi)>-building trade has mostly settled in 
those parts of the coast that are nearest to the iron and 
coal fields. 

In 1874 the total amount of shipping built in England 
reached 277,984 tons ; in 1875, 220,036 tons ; and in 1876, 
189,840 tons. In Scotland there were built 166,214 tons, 
and in Ireland 4311 tons in 1876 The numbers do not 
include ships built on foreign account. 

VII Railways, — Ganols and Roads, 

[nflaence far greater even than the impulse ^ven to the country’s 
of lail- foreign commerce by steam naNUgation has been the vast 
wuys. progress of internal commnoication effected by railways. 
The first ordinary roads deserving the name of highways 


were made in 1660, and canal-building began in the middle 
of the following century; but though roads and canals aided 
materially in raising the commercial and industrial activity 
of the nation, their fostering agency was very slight com- 
pared with that of railways, In the half century during 
which England has built railways, its material progress Las 
been vastly gi'c.i^cr than that of tlie whole five previous 
centuries. 

The first hne of railway on which carriages were propelled Early 
by steam engines, that from Stockton to Darlington, four- 
teen miles iu length, was opened September 27, 1825. 
Although this little Ime, pioneer not only of England’s, but 
the world’s railways, proved a great success, it had no ini 
mediate successors of any note till five years after, when the 
first really important railway, connecting two great centres 
of commerce, was finished. This was the line from Man- 
chester to Liverpool, opened September 15, 1830, when 
Mr HusJrisson was accidentally killei As yet no railway 
had come near the metropolis, but great efforts were made 
by George Stephenson and his friends to get permission 
for constructing a line from London to Birmingham. The 
bill brought into parliament for this purpose met with the 
most violent opposition, chiefly on the part of the great 
landowners, who, so far from seing that the new mode of 
communication would immensely enhance the value of their 
properties, lou^y proclaimed that the substitution of steam 
for horse-power would be “the curse and the ruin of 
England” It took three years to get the bill for the 
London-Birmingham railway, which was passed at last in 
the session of 1833, obtaining the royal assent on the 8th 
of May. The first sod of the great line was cut at Chalk The fir 
Farm, London, on the 1st of June 1834. Enormous en- 
gmeering difficulties had to be overcome, originating not so 
much from the nature of the ground as from intense public 
prejudice against the new mode of locomotion. Instead of 
followmg the coarse of the old highroad, running along 
valleys, the hue had to be pushed, by numerous viaducts 
and tunnels, over hollows and under hills, so as to avoid 
touching any considerable towns, It took five years to 
construct the railway from London to Birmingham, at a 
cost of over four millions. Even friends of the railway 
presaged that such outlay could not by any possibility be 
remunerative; but the contrary became evident from the 
moment the hne was opened, in 1838. The first groat 
“ trunk ” line proved a striking success, and its opening 
settled, without further controversy, the establishment of 
the new system of intercommunication in England. 

All the great railway systems of England sprang into Ongiu 
existence within less than ten years after the opening of of the 
the London-Birmingham line. Out of the latter grew, in 
the first instance, one of the largest of companies, the Lon- 
don and North-Western, while the most extensive system, paaies. 

! as regards mileage, the Great Western, originated in a line 
from Paddington, London, to Bristol, for which an Act of 
Parliament was obtained in 1835, and which was opened 
in 1841. In 1836, a bill passed the legislature erecting 
the “ Great North of England” Railway Company, from 
which was developed the now third largest of English rail- 
way systems, the North Eastern. A few years subsequently 
various other Acts were passed, sanctioning the “Midland 
Counties” and the “North Midland” lines, from which 
sprang the present Midland system, fourth largest of Eng- 
lish railway companies. The construction of railways, up 
to this time, was confined almost exclusively to England ; 
the work was begun much later in Scotland, and still later 
in Ireland. 

I The total length of railways in the United Kingdom at 
; the end of the year 182S, which saw the opening of the 
firat line, was 40 miles, constructed at a cost of ^6120, 000. 

Five years later, at the end of 1830^ there were not more 






GroMh than 95 miles, built at a cost of £840,925, but at the 
of rail- end of 1835 there were 293 miles, costing £5,648,531. 
ways ijj tiie gyg yeg^jg qJ rullway construction, from 

I'sS to 1335 to 1830, the mileage doubled , while in the second 
1850. five years, from 1830 to 1835, it trebled. Itqumtupled in 
the next five-yearly period, till the end of 1840, when 
the total length of miles of railway in the kingdom had 
come to be 1435, built at a cost of £41,391,634, as repre- 
sented by the paid-up capital of the various companies. 
The next five years saw again nearly another doubling of 
length of lines, for at the end of 1845 there were 2441 
miles of railway, created by a paid-up capital of 
£88,481,376. Not far from a fresh trebling took place 
in the course of the next quinquennial period, and at the 
end of 1850 there were 6621 miles of railways, constructed 
at the cost of £240,270,745. Nearly all the railways 
opened up to this date were main or “ trunk” lines, con- 
necting more or less busy centres of population, the tradSc 
between which was so large as to require double lines. 
Unlike most European countries up to the present time, 
England began railway building on a scale commensurate 
with the importance of the new mode of intercommunica- 
tion, the leaders of the great enterprise foreseeing clearly 
the ultimate requirements of their work. It thus came to 
pass that double lines were made the rule, and single lines 
the exception. More recently, however, an increase has 
taken place in the construction of the latter, owing to the 
extension of short branches from the main hues. 

Growth The length of railways open for traffic in the United 
ofiaii- Kingdom, either with double or single lines, and the 
amount of authorized capital, were as follows at the end of 
each fifth year from 1856 to 1876 ; — 


Years. 

DonWo or 
moieliaoa 

Single lines. 

Total. 


Miles 

Miles 

MUes 

1856 

6,265 

2,444 

8,710 

1861 

6,893 

3,972 

10,865 

1866 

7,711 

6,143 

13,864 

1871 

8,338 

7,088 

16,376 

1876 

9,169 

7,703 

16,872 



Autbonzea Capital. | 

Years. 

Shares and 
Stoch 

Loans and 
Uchcatuies. 

Total 

1866 

1861 

.1866 

1871 

1876 

£ 

282,890,751 

322,369,654 

466,161,633 

451,898,908 

549,095,705 

£ 

94,877,156 

107,503,292 

164,412,773 

163,827,982 

192,706,822 

£ 

377,767,907 

429,872,946 

620,564,406 

616,726,890 

741,802,527 


Distri- Nearly three-fourths of the railways of the United 
hution of Kingdom, and far more than three-fourths of the capital 
railways j^ivested in them, fall to the share of England and Wales. 
Mted^ The length of lines open for traffic in each of the three 
King, divisions of the kingdom, and the amount of authorized 
dom. capital, was as follows on the 31st December 1876 : — 


Division. 

Double 

more 

lines. 

Single 

Lnes. 

Total. 

Shares 
and Stocli. 

By loans 
and Deben- 
tures, 

Total 

Antboiized 

Coital. 

England and) 

Wales 1 

Scotland 

Irelaad 

7,591 

1,0«S 

BIB 

4,398 

1,063 

1,643 

11,989 

3,726 

3,167 

£ 

^9,973,593 

71,605,107 

37,537,006 

£ 

161,438,943 

21,130,260 

10,137,630 

£ 

6U,«2,688 

93,726,367 

87,664,636 

United ) 

9,169 

7,703 

16,872 

«9, 095, 706 

193,706,832 

741,802,621 


Among the most marvellous effects produced by railways 
was the incentive given by them to the population to move 
from one place to another. Before the making of ordinary 


roads, that is, previous to the middle of the 17th century, Impulse 
and the old era of packhorses and bridle paths, there was 
scarcely any movement worth the name ; and the immense , 
majority of people had to live and die in the places where 
they were bom, simply through not being able to transport 
themselves elsewhere, even for a short distance, A change 
took place when highways came to be made, with stage- 
coaches rolling along them, at a rate of from six to ten 
miles an hour. But tho accommodation afforded by these 
new means of travelling was necessarily limited, besides 
being costly, in time as well as money, and the mass of the 
people could not avail themselves of it. But what was 
impossible for “the coach” was the easiest achievement 
for “ the train ” of coaches. In “ the tram,” placed upon 
two longitudinal lines of iron rails, and propelled by steam, 
the whole nation for the first time obtained freedom of 
movement, The ancient packhorses carried their hundreds, 
and the stage-coaches their thousands; but the railways 
carried their millions— and more millions than ever stage- 
coaches carried thousands. 

The railways carried their first million of passengers in Passea- 
1833, the year in which Stephenson won his great parlia- gertiaffio 
mentary battle in getting the bill for the London-Birmmg- 
ham line passed. The number of passengers carried per mil e 1832^* 
in 1832 was 4860, but before other ten years were gone, is^e. 
the number of passengers had not only increased in pro- 
portion with the opening of new lines, but more than 
doubled per mile, and, instead of being under 6000, had 
in 1842 come to be near 12,000. The following table ex- 
hibits the growth of the passenger traffic on the railways 
of the United Kingdom, giving the length of lines open, 
the total number of passengers carried, and the number 
per mile, iu every fifth year from 1846 to 1876 : — 


Tcais, Deo. 81 

length of 
Lines open 
foi Taffic 

Total Number 
of Pnisongeis. 

Number of 
Fasseneers 
PerMiJe 

1846 

Miles 

8,036 

43,790,983 

14,423 

1851 

6,890 

85,891,096 

12,809 

1856 

8,707 

129,847,692 

14,865 

1861 

10,869 

178,778,218 

15,983 

1866 

13,854 

274,408,895 

19,784 

1871 

15,876 

875,409,146 

24,415 

1876 

16,872 

538,681,722 

31,928 


The table shows, more clearly than could be expressed 
by any description in words only, the staking changes 
effected by railways in the migratory habits of the people 
in the course of a generation. While the number of pas- 
sengers was little above 14,000 per mile in 1846, it 
was nearly 32,000 in 1876. The number of passengers 
carried on the railways of the United Kingdom in the 
year 1876 was equal to four times the population of 
Europe, and more than half the estimated population of 
the globe. 

Considerably more than four-fifths of the passenger traffic faasen- 
on the railways of the United Kingdom is in England and gerlralfio 
Wales. The number of railway passengers iu England and ^ 
Wales, in Scotland, and in Ireland, and ihe numbers 
travelling by each class of railway, were as follows in the 
year 1876 


Divisions. 

let Class 
Passengers. 

3nd Class 
Fassengeis. 

3id Class 
Passengers. 

Total 

Enshindand ) 
Wales .... ) 

Scotland 

Ireland 

38,302,841 

4,698,843 

1,862,382 

68,949,892 

8,319,741 

4,208,562 

383,686,658 

31,978,057 

11,285,319 

480,939,891 

39,991,641 

17,358,263 

United ) 
Kingdore | 

44,859,066 

66,478,195 

426,950,034 

538,287,296 
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Not included in the above eummary are season-ticket 
holders, to the number of 394,427 — 345,656 in England 
and Wales, 26,481 in Scotland, and 22,290 m Ireland — 
the addition of which brings the total number of passen- 
gers to 538,681,722 in the year 1876. 

Receipts The total receipts, the total woiking expenditure, and the 
and ex- net receipts of the railways in each division of the United 
lienili- Kingdom were as follows in tho year 1876 : — 
ture of ° 


Divisions 

Total 

Roctapta 

Total 

Woilting 

Expendltuie. 

Neb ; 
Bcceipia 

Propoibon 
of Expendi- 
tme to Total 
Beccipts 

England and ) 
Wales . . .. ^ 

Scotlandt 

Ireland 

A 

6z,i76,319 

6,965,091 

2,774,365 

jS 

28,466,366 

3,697,993 

1,471,150 

£ 

24,009,953 

3,367,098 

1,303,215 

Pei Cent 

54 

52 

53 

United, King- ) 
dom \ 

62,215,775 

33,535,509 

28,680,266 

54 


P.isaen- The receipts of the railways of England and Wales in 
gor and 287 g derived to the extent of 55 per cent from the 
traJIic goods traffic, and of 45 per cent from passenger traffia In 
1864 the total receipts were exactly alike from the two 
sources, hut after that year the proportion contiibuted by 
goods gradually rose, reaching 61 per cent in 1858, 52 per 
cent in 1862, 53 per cent in 1863, 64 per cent in 1867, 
and 55 per cent in 1873. In Scotland the receipts from 
goods traffic in recent years amounted to 85 per cent of the 
total; but in Ireland the passenger traffic furnished 53 per 
cent of the total receipts. 

Number The construction of railways in England was undertaken 
of rail- originally by a vast number of small companies, each 
obtaining separate Acts of Parliament deemed req,uisite 
^ ’ for their existence. But many years did not elapse before 

it was discovered that there could be neither harmonious 
nor profitable working of a great many systems, and this 
led 'to a aeries of amalgamations, by which the majority 
of the lines were brought under the management of a few 
peat corporations. In the official “ Eailway Eetoms ” 
issued by the Board of Trade, there were stiU 92 independ- 
ent companies enumerated as existing in England and 
Wales at the end of 1876, but the mass of these consisted 
of very small undertakings. Virtually, the railways of the 
country were controlled by seven leading companies, as 
follows : — 


Railway Oompanios. 

Seat of Manage- 
ment. 

Len^n of System 
Dec. 81, 1876 

Great Western 

London and North Western , 

North Eastern. 

Midland, 

Great Eastern 

London and South Western , 
Great Northern 

London 

London .. .. 

York 

Derby 

London 

London 

London 

MUes. 

2,058 

1,632 

1,429 

1,238 

859 

687 

640 


The The seven great railway companies here enumerated— 
seven which might be reduced to six, the North Eastern and Great 
Northern practically forming a united system— held between 
pani'es. 31st December 1876, representing 

nearly all the main lines of the countiy. It seems probable 
that, with the exception, perhaps, of two or three companies 
south of the Thames, possessing, in the communication with 
the Continent, an independent traffic, all the others will 
gradually follow the process of absoiption, more and more 
strongly developed in recent years. It may be that the 
process will ultimately reach its furthest solution by all 
the railways being placed by purchase, the same as the 
telegraphs, under the sole control of the Government 


2^ramu>ays.—The obvious advantages, quite independent Tram, 
of steam power, ofiered by placing longitudinal rails on the Wa 
ground for the traction of vehicles led to the introduction, 
in recent years, of a modified form of railways, known as 
tramroads. In reality, tramroads are the oldest railways. 
Wooden rails existed in the mining and quarrying districts 
of England as early as the commencement of the 18th 
century, and these being liable to rapid destruction by wear 
fi nd tear, it occurred to tho manager of the far-famed Cole- 
brookdale works before referred to that iron would be an 
excellent substitute for wood. Accordingly, in 1767 the 
whole of the wooden rails used on the extensive grounds 
over which the factories extended were taken up, and 
replaced by iron rails. Early as thus was the establishment 
of iron tramroads, over which vehicles were drawn by 
horses, into England, they were forgotten over steam- 
worked railways, and nearly a century elapsed before they 
were introduced again. The first tramway was laid down 
at Birkenhead in 1860, after American models; hut a 
subsequent attempt to lay down a line in London, from the 
Marble Arch to Bayswater, and another from Westminster 
Bridge southwards, proved a failure. Fresh attempts, made 
in 1868, were more successful; and in 1870 an Act was 
passed by the legislature — 33 and 34 Viet. c. 78 — to facili- 
tate the construction of tramways throughout the country. 

This led to the laying down of “ street railways ” m nearly 
all the large towns. According to a return laid before the 
House of Commons in the session of 1878, the total length 
of tramways authorized by parliament up to the 30th of 
June 1877 was 363 miles, and the total length opened for 
traffic 213 miles, comprising 12.5 miles of double lines, and 
88 miles of single lines. The total authorized capital of all 
the tramway companies on the 30th June 1877 was 
^5,528,989, while the paid-up capital amounted to 
£3,269,744, and the capital actuaUy expended to 
£3,343,265. A parliamentary commission on tramways, 
which made its report in the session of 1877, recommended 
the introduction of steam as a motive power, and the pro- 
bable adoption of this improvement can scarcely fail to 
bring “street railways,” in course of time, to be a useful 
appendage of the ordinary railway system. 

Oam^. — Eoads and canals, too, the oldest aids to inter- CanalR, 
communication, are tending more and more, as far as 
lengthened distances are concerned, to be simple auxiliaries 
of railways. The total length of the canals traversing 
England extends over 2360 miles, and it is estimated that 
more than half of this length already either belongs to 
railway companies or is under their control, while the 
remainder must follow the same tendency of absoiption, as 
the traffic on them, even for the heavy goods, is unable to 
withstand the competition of railways. Various attempts 
to introduce steam on the canals have not met with success, 
being opposed by the size and construction of most of them, 
and the hindrance of numerous locks, dividing unequal 
levels. 

J?oads. — ^Eailways have rather aided than prevented the Turn- 
extension and improvement of the old highways of England, 
j the turnpike roads, which are now acknowledged to be 
among the best in the world. But the “ turnpikes ” them 
selves have almost become things of the past. The system 
of road-building by private enterprise, the undertakers being 
rewarded by tolls levied from vehicles, persons, or animals 
using the roads, was established in England in 1663, an 
Act of CJharles 11., 15. c. 1, authorizing the taking of such 
tolls at " turnpikes ” in Herts and Cambridgeshire, A 
century after, in 1767, the authorization was extended over 
the whole kingdom, by Act 7 George III. c. 40. In its 
falInBss, the system lasted just sixty years, for the first 
brea<ih in it was made by an Act 7 and 8 George IV. c. 24, 
passed in 1827, by which the chief turnpikes in the metro- 
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polls were abolished. Further Acts in the same direction 
followed, leading to the gradual extinction, by due compen- 
sation of the persons interested, of the old system, the 
maintenance of the roads being vested in “turnpike trusts 
and highway boards,” empowered to levy local rates. The 
revenue of these boards, outside the metropolis, amounted 
to .£2,302,869 in 1870, and had risen to over three millions 
sterling in 1876. 

VIII. Post and Tdegraphs, 

The post- It is one of the main arguments of the advocates of the 
office as a purchase of all the railways by the state, that vast under 
menrde- which the whole nation is deeply interested, 

part- ' private enterprise, aiming at gain 

ment. chiefly ; and that such concerns not only can be, but mostly 

are, better managed by the Government. The argument 
rests on the post-office. On all sides it is admitted that 
the creation and maintenance of the post-office as it now 
exists, hurthened with an immense amount of work besides 
the mere carrying of correspondence, is a striking instance 
of the successful interference of Government in commercial 
affairs ; while it is difficult to imagine how the same result 
could have been achieved by private persona So general 
is this belief that all the states not only of Europe, but of 
the civilized world, have made the English post-office their 
model, closely imitating its whole organization. 

Ongin of In its present form, the post-office is an entirely modem 
the post creation, though the first regular arrangements for despatch- 
ing letters to all parts of the kingdom date back to the year 
1635, when the “letter office for England and Scotland” 
was established. But the system thus inaugurated, also 
based upon a Government monopoly, existing as such to 
the present time, remained long practically a private enter- 
prise, the right of conveying letters and packets being let 
by contract to privileged individuals, whose sole aim was 
to make the greatest profit out of the undertaking. The 
first radical reform of the system, which kid the foundation 
of the present organization, was made by the Act 1 Viet c. 
32, confirmed JiSy 12, 1837, which repealed all the old 
enactments relating to the post-office in favour of an 
entirely new legislation. This important Act was followed 
by another, 2 and 3 Viet c. 52, confirmed August 17, 
1839, which established a uniform rate of postage of one 
penny on inland letters, repealing at the same time the old 
and much abused system of “franking” letters, exercised 
by members of parliament and others since 1660. The Act 
came into operation on the 10th of January 1840. 

Increase The vast increase in correspondence following upon the 
of oorre- new organization is shown in the subjoined table, which 

spend- gives the estimated number of letters in 1839 and 1840, 

and the ascertained number in quinquennial periods from 
1839 to 1841 to 1870, and for each of the six years from 1871 to 

1876. 1876 in England and in the United Kingdom, together 

with the average number of the letters to each person, 
according to the returns of the postmaster-general ; — 


YeaTB and Periods. 

Total in 
England 
and 
Wales. 

ATeiage 
Nmnlwi 
to eocli 
Person. 

Total in 
United 
Kingdom. 

Aveiago 
Ntunlfor 
to each 
Poreon. 

Ebtunated No. of icttcis, 1839 . 
,, , flanks, 1839 

„ „ letfxsrs, 1840 

Aveiago of 5 years, 1841-40 .. 

, „ 1846-50, „ 

,, , 1851-5S .... 

; ,, 1856-80 

, „ 1861-66!..... 

1806-TO 

real- 1871 

„ 1872 

60.000,000 

5,172,000 

132000000 

179.000000 

259.000. 000 

330.000. 000 

437.000. 000 

584.000. 000 

664.000. 000 

721.000. 000 

787.000000 

11 

15 

18 

22 

29 

31 

82 

82 

32 

SS j 
85 

85 

76,000 000 
6A63,000 

169.000. 000 

227.000. 000 

327.000. 000 

410.000. 000 

528.000. 000 

648.000. 000 

800.000. 000 

867.000. 000 

885.000. 000 

807.000. 000 
967,608,800 

1,008,892,100 

1,018,955^200 

8 

12 

15 

18 

22 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

81 

II 

756,000,000 

804,068,100 

„ 

jJ * 

846.862.400 

856.042.400 
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The following table gives the number of letters, the Letters, 
number of post-cards, and the number of book-packets and post- 
newspapers, distributed by the post-office in each of the 
three divisions of the United Kingdom in the year 187G 


Dirisiona. 

Number of 
letters. 

Number of 
Post Cards. 

Number of 
Book Packets 
and 

Newspapers. 

England and Wales 

Ireland 

Scotland 

United Kingdom 

856,042,400 

71,792,100 

91,120,700 

78,412,100 

4,883,600 

9,640,100 

241,866,100 

24,146,600 

32,778,100 

1,018,955,200 1 92,935,700 

298,790,800 


The average number of letters for each individual of the Letters 
population in the year 1876 was 35 in England and Wales, and po- 
26 in Scotland, and 13 in Ireland. pulation. 

The estimate number of newspapers delivered in 1876 
was 125,065,800. Halfpenny postal cards came into use 
from the 1st of October 1870, and foreign post-cards were 
first issued in 1875, under the International Postal Treaty 
of Bern, to which the adhesion of the British Government 
was given on the 30th September 1874. 

Money Orders.— 'Witt the increase of the work of the Money- 
post-office, and the success with which it was performed, orders 
more and more duties were kid upon it by the Government. 

The firat of these was the money-order system, under which 1876-77. 
persons were enabled to hand the money in at one post- 
office for payment at another office. After the system 
had been tned from the year 1839 in the United Kingdom, 
it was extended to the colonies in 1856, and to foreign 
countries in 1869. The following table gives the total 
number and amount of money orders, inknd, colonial, and 
foreign, issued by the post-office in each of the years, ending 
December 31, from 1871 to 1875, and in the financial year 
ended March 31, 1877 


Tears 

Total of Inland, Colonial, 
and Foreign Otdsis. 

Inn Base 
per coat 
in 

Number 

Inn ease 
per cent, 
m 

Amonnt 

Number. 

toount 

1871 

1872. 

1873 

1874. 

1876 

Year etrded 31st 
Maich 1877... 

12,253,528 

14,242,612 

16,432,246 

16,221,608 

16,819,874 

18,179,922 

£ 

22,573,647 
25,019,683 
26,802,264 
27,607,672 
27,688,266 
, 28,702,376 

16 

8 

6 

3i^ 

1 8iV 

li’ 

7 

3^ 


The enormous increase in the money-order business of Money- 
the post-office since its establishment in 1839 is shown in oilers 
the subjoined table, which gives the amount of money 
orders issued in England and in the United Kingdom, and P 
the number issued to each 100 of the population : — 


Toaie and Periods, 

England and Wales 

United Kingdom. 

Amount 

Number 
of Money 
Orders 
issued to 
each 100 
of popu- 
lation. 

Amount, 

Numbei 
of Money 
Oiders 
Issued to 
each 100 
of popu 
latiun 

1889 

£ 

240,068 

803,837 

4,311,886 

6,668,684 

8,488.176 

10,898,413 

14,031,757 

16,484,950 

18,666,317 

20,876.179 

21,629,760 

S2,?4fl635 

22,897,716 

38,166,935 

09 

8-1 

13-3 

194 

38-9 

393 

83-9 

S7‘3 

46-1 

51-6 

m 

57-3 

£ 

818,124 

960,975 

4,937,366, 

7,954,538 

0,941,816 

12,737,604 

msosBei 

19^707 

21, 789, 588 
24(018,747 
35,600,069 
' 36,396.441 
36,497,913 
37,616,698 

0-7 

22 

89 

147 

18-9 

33'B 

27-1 

81-2 

S8-3 

439 

471 

49- 0 

50- 3 

SB-O 

„ 1846-60..,. 

K 18SI-S6.. . 

„ lS56-6a,... 

„ 1861-66.... 

„ 1866-70 .... 

1RTI , 

i8r2 

ifiTS , „ 

iRva , 

1875 

Tear ended. Kar. 81, 1877 
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Foreign The money-order business transacted with the British 
and colonies and with foreign countries is about equal in im- 
colonial portance, but the latter showed a far greater expansion in 
OTdeT number of colonial 

orders in 1870 was 143,211, transmitting i!600,981 ; and 
in 1876 the number had risen to 145,838, but iiie amount 
fell to £572,752. On the other hand, the total number 
of foreign money ordeis rose from 47,431, transmitting 
£172,983, m 1870 to 211,163, transmitting £612,925, m 
1876. In the case of both colonial and foreign money 
orders, the number and amount arriving from abroad are 
far greater than those sent away. 

Post- Savings The post-office, besides issuing and 

oilice paying money orders, fulfils the duties of a national savings 
saniigs itjaxihj and also of an insurance institution, granting life 
banks iasxxrance policies and annuities. The post-office savings 
banks, established by Act of Parliament in 1861, held a 
total amount of £26,996,550, standing in the names of 
1,702,374 depositors, at the end of 1876. The proportion 
of depositors to population at that date was one to 15 m 
England and Wales, one to 71 in Scotland, and one to 87 
in Ireland. In the whole of the United Kingdom it was 
one to 19. The average daily number of deposits in the 
year 1876 was 10,347, and the average amount standing 
to the credit of depositors, £15, 17s. Id. It is a notable 
fact that, although the majority of depositors uudoubtedly 
belong to the labouring classes, including servants, the 
transactions of the post-office savings hank are much larger 
in winter than in summer. The greatest number of deposits 
in the year 1876 occurred on the 31st January, when it 
reached 25,063, considerably more than double the average 
daily number. There were 6448 post-offices open os savings 
banks at the end of 1876. (See page 256 below.) 

Post- Assurance.— Whiie tho post-office savings hanks 

office life proved a great success, ever growing, and evidently much 
insiip- appreciated by the public, the same cannot he said about 
Mnui-"^ the life insurance and annuity department. It showed 
ties ' some vitality in the first few years after its establishment, 
from 1865 to 1872, but after this date both the insurance 
and annuity contracts greatly declined. In 1872 the 
number of life policies granted was 757, insuring £65,982 ; 
while in 1876 the number had fallen to 270, insuring 
£22,875. During the some period the number of annuity 
contracts fell from 1057 in 1872 to 758 in 1876, the total 
receipts in the latter year, both for immediate and deferred 
annuities, not amounting to more than £111,775. The 
almost insignificant amount of the transactions seems to 
show that this department of the post-office has no vitality, 
the field being already fully occupied by private enterprise. 
Postiil Telegraph . — Subsequent to the establishment of the 

teiegniph money order, the savings banks, and the insurance depart- 
systeni. n;xents, a business of immense importance was added to the 
functions of the post-office in the control and management 
of all the telegraphs of the kingdom. It was not without 
much doubt and misgiving that parliament consented to 
add to the Government monopoly of conveying letters that 
of sending messages by electric wires ; hut after long dis- 
cussions in 1866 and 1867, the system was approved of 
by the legislature the year after. An Act, 31 and 32 Tict 
c. 1 10, authorizing the purchase of all the telegraphs by tho 
Government, for the purpose of being added to tho 
machinery of the post-office, was passed in theseasion of 1808, 
receiving the royal assent on the 31st of July, It was 
Mowed by another statute, 32 and 33 Yict. c. 73, estab- 
lishing the monopoly. The chief reasons for passing the 
Act of 1868 were given in the preamble, which declared 
that ” it would he attended with great advantage to the 
state, as well as to merchants and traders, and to the public 
.generally, if a cheaper, more widely extended, and more 
expeditious system of telegraphy were established, and to 


that end [it is recommended that] the postmaster-general 
be empowered to work telegraphs in connection with the 
administration of the post-office.” It was stated in parlia- 
ment duntig the debates on the Act that, under the then 
existing system of private telegraph companies, severely 
competing u ith each other for the most remunerative busi- 
ness, there weie 700 towns in the kingdom having a surplus 
service, each being attended to by two, three, or mote com- 
panies, with offices close together, in the central parts; 
while, on the other hand, there existed 486 towns with no 
telegraphic facilities, e.xcept, perhaps, that offered by the 
nearest railway station. It was this fact which weighed, 
more than any other, in giving tho future control of the 
telegraphs to the post-office, to be worked as a state 
monopoly. 

There were, when the Act of 1868 was passed, 13 'Transfer 
telegraph companies in existence within the United King- 
dom, mcluding several which owned submarine cables for 
international service. There wore, besides, 83 railway com- graphs to 
panies possessing electric telegraphs, for the use of the tlie post- 
public well as their own service. Altogether these 83 
railway companies had constructed for themselves 5157 
miles of hues, comprising 16,191 miles of wire, with 1226 
stations lor pubhc use; while the 13 telegraph companies 
possessed 16,879 miles of land lines, made up of 79,046 
miles of mre, besides 4688 miles of submarine cable, con- 
taining 8122 miles of wire imbedded, with 2165 stations. 

Under the Act of Parliament, only 3 telegraph companies, 
the Electric, the British and Irish Magnetic, and the United 
Kingdom Telegraphic, had specified sums allowed to them 
for riieir property, and with aU the rest the purchase money 
had to be settled by agreement, if requisite through an 
arbitrator appointed by the Board of Tr^e, It necessarily 
took some time to settle these matters, which involved pay- 
ment of over six millions sterling ; but the task was accom- 
plished, on the whole, with remarkable rapidity ; and on 
the 5tli of Eebruary 1870, the post-office commenced the 
working of all the telegraph lines of the United Kingdom. 

The vast increase of telegraphic communication immedi- Postal 
ately after the new state organization, and its subsequent tele- 
progress, is shown in the subjoined table, which gives the 
total number of messages forwarded from the year 1870— to 
commencing February 6 — to the Slat of March 1877, the 1876-77, 
last period comprising fifteen months, to bring, as pre- 
viously explained, the postal accounts into uniformity with 
the general financial accounts of the kingdom 



ITumber of Messages, | 

Tear ended 

England and 
lYdles. 

Scotland, 

Ireland. 

31st December 1870 . . 

4.655,627 

955,116 

633,950 

30th December 1871 

6,800.867 

1,305,596 

800,328 

28th December 1872. ... 

7.664,403 

1,677.203 

1,118;092 

27th December 1873 . . 

8,963,818 

1,942,610 

1,280,731 

26th December 1874.. 

10,034 685 

2,141,030 

1,363,195 

26th December 1875. 

10,775,279 

2,272,465 

1,434,996 

15 months ended 31 st ) 

13,485,279 


I 

March 1877 \ 

2,905,242 

1,861,811 


More than one-half of the whole number of messages of Postal 
England and Wales forwarded by post-office telegraphs are telegraph 
metropolitan. The number of London messages was 
3,462,039 in 1870, and rose to 4,398,262 in 1872, to 
5,577,724 in 1874, and to 8,188,107 in the 16 montlis 
ended the 31st March 1877. The number of post-offices 
open for the transaction of telegraph business in the United 
Kingdom on the 31st of March 1877 was 3734, in 
addition to which messages were received at and delivered 
from 1636 railway stations. The staff exclusively engaged 
on tdegraph duties numbered 11,654, comprising 21 
superior officers, 0656 clerks, and 4977 messengers. 




Working 
of postal 
tele- 
graphs. 


Receipts 
and ex- 
pendi- 
ture of 
telegraph 
depart- 
ment. 


Revenue 
and ex- 
pendi- 
ture of 
the post- 
office, ex- 
clusive 
of tele- 
graphs. 


Staff of 
the post' 
office. 
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By the terms of the Act of 1868, establishing the system 
of postal telegraphs, all the railway companies retain the 
privilege of transmitting messages relating to their own 
service free of charge, on the wires running iil n ug their 
hues. To the public a uniform rate of transmission is 
charged, irrespective of distance. The charge was fixed, 
provisionally, at one slulling for every twenty words, and 
threepence for every additional word, the names and 
addresses of senders and receivers not being included m 
the number. The payments were originally made in 
postage stamps ; but on the 1st of April 1876, distinctive 
telegraph scamps for the prepayment of messages were in- 
troduced, Forms of receipts for messages were brought 
into use on the 1st of February of the same year, hut it 
was stated in the twenty-third report of the postmaster- 
general, dated August 4, 1877, that up to that time “very 
little use had been made ” of this innovation by the public. 

The subjoined table gives the total receipts and the net 
revenue of the postal telegraphs, from their establishment, 
on the 5fch of February 1870, to the end of the financial 
year 1876-77 : — 


I Toms ended 31st Marcli. 

Total 

Tele^aph 

Berenue 

Telegraph 

Wojking 

Expenses. 

Net 

Bercnne. 

1870 (2 

1871 ... 

1872 ... 

1873 . 

1874 . . 
1876 . . 

1876 . . 

1877 . . 

months) 

100,760 

696,934 

761,611 

989,921 

1,083,468 

1,137,079 

1,276,662 

1,318,107 

62,273 

394,477 

691,776 

874,946 

967,790 

1,077,347 

1,031,624 

1,128,257 

£ 

38,487 
303,457 
169,835 
i 114,976 
! 115,676 
i 69,732 

1 245,116 
189,850 


The total gross receipts of the post-office, from postage, 
money orders, and other sources, exclusive of telegraphs, in 
the financial year ending March 31, 1877, amounted to 
£6,017,072, and the total expenditure to £4,070,006, 
leaving a net revenue of £1,947,066. In the year 1840, the 
date of the introduction of the “ penny post ” and the estab- 
lishment of the post-office on its present organization, the 
total gross receipts were £1,359,466, while the net revenue 
was £500,789. The gross receipts increased at a much 
larger rate within the period from 1840 to 1877 than the net 
receipts, which latter fell for some years, notably from 1867 
to 1871, through great and costly improvements being made 
in the service. The chief branches of expenditure in the 
year ended March 31, 1877, were £2,046,065 for salaries, 
wages, and pensions ; £7.79,632 for conveyance of letters 
and packets by mail boats and private ships ; £684,465 
for conveyance of letters by railways ; and £171,370 for 
the same service done by coaches, carts, and other vehicles. 
The total expenditure of the money-order department in 
the year ended March 31, 1877, resulted, according to the 
report of the postmaster-general before cited, in a loss of 
£10,000, which deficit was expected to lie greater in future 
years, owing to “ the large increase in the number of inland 
money orders for small amounts, on which the commission 
is insufficient to cover the cost of the service.” 

Staff . — ^The total staff of officers and servants employed 
‘by the post-office at the end of 1876 was 45,024, in- 
clusive of 11,654 persons attendingly solely to telegraph 
duties. Of post-office clerks there were at the date 3380; 
of postmasters, 13,447 ; and of letter carriers, sorters, and 
post-office messengers, 16,327. In London alone, the staff 
of the post-office comprised 10,380 persons, of which 
number 5500 were attached to the chief offices in St 
Martin's-le-Grand. In 1840 the total number of pest- 
offices in the United Kingdlom was 4500 ; and at the end 
of 1876 they had increased to 13,447, besides which there 
were 10,724 road letter-boxes. It is now an established 
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fact that not any other Government department of moderu 
times has succeeded like the post-office lu the double task 
of augmenting the welfare of the nation and at the same 
time increasing the public revenue. 

IX. National Revenue and Expenditure. — Taxation. 

The finances of no European state are in a more admit- Pinancial 
able condition than those of the United Kingdom. Notpenods 
only is the national revenue, requisite to meet the expendi- 
ture, raised with the utmost facility, but for many years ^ 
the balance of them has been complete, an annual surplus 
being the rule, and a deficit the exception, in most financial 
periods. In the half century intervening between the 
years 1827-28 and 1876-77, both the expenditure and 
revenue rose to but a comparatively small degree, far below 
ail proportion with the vastly increased wealth of the nation 
during the same period. In the financial year 1827-28 
the total public revenue amounted to £54,932,518, and the 
expenditure to £53,800,291; while in the financial year 
1840-41 the total revenue was £47,433,399, and the 
total expenditure £49,285,396. Thus, in the course of 
thirteen years, the fiscal burthens laid upon the population, 
augmented by nearly two millions in the meantime, in- 
stead of being increased, had been greatly lessened. Sub- 
sequently, from 1841 to 1877, a gradually increasing ex- 
penditure took place, together with a rising public revenue ; 
but the upward movement was slight, and much below 
the growth of the population m numbers, and, still more, 
in wealth. At tbe end of the next decennial period, in the 
financial year 1860-61, the total revenue had risen to 
£53,057,053, and the expenditure to £49,882,322 ; and at 
the end of another decennial period. In the financial 
year 1860-61, the revenue stood at £70,283,674, and 
the expenditure at £72,792,059. At the end of the 
next decennial period, in the financial year 1870-71, the 
total revenue had fallen to £69,945,220, and the expendi- 
ture to £69,548,539. During tlie wliole of the tliirty years 
from 1840-41 to 1870-71, there were hut few annual 
periods without a surplus of revenue over expenditure. 

The subjoined table shows the total revenue and tlie total Annual 
e^enditure of the government, together with the proper- 
tion of receipts per head of population of the United King- penefi-' 
dom, in every fifth financial year from 1841 to 1871, and turefrom 
each year thereafter to 1877. Up to 1864, the financial 1841 to 
years ended April 5 ; hut, commencing from 1855, the 
financial years ended March 31. Till the year ending 
March 31, 1856, the riet revenue and expenditure were 
always given in the official returns; hut, commencing with 
the year ending March 31, 1871, the accounts funiished, 
more correctly, the expenditure and revenue, the latter 

including charges for its collection : — 


Teais ended 
Apiil Sth and 
Uarcli Slet 

Total BeTenne. 

Total 

Expend.itme. 

Pioportion of 
Sevenne per 
Head of 
Population of 
United 
Xlngdom. 


£ 

£ 

£ B. d. 

1841 

47,433,399 

49,286,896 

1 16 9 

1846 

62,009,324 

49,628,724 

1 17 6 

1851 

63,067,063 

49,882,822 

1 18 6 

1856 

66,704,491 

88,428,345 

2 10 7 

1861 

70,283,674 

72,792,069 

2 8 10 

1866 

67,812,292 

65,914,867 

2 6 1 

1871 

69,945,220 

69,548,839 

2 4 5 

1872 

74,708,314 

71,490,020 

2 7 8 

1873 

76,608,770 

70,714,448 

2 8 2 

1874 

77,835,657 

76,466,510 

2 8 2 

1876 

74,921,873 

74,828,040 j 

2 6 8 

1876 

77,181,693 , 

76,621,773 

2 7 1 

1877 

78,665,036 

78,126,227 

2 7 6 


The largest surplus in the course df the thirty-six years 
from 1840-41 to 1876-^77 occurred in the fihancy year 
Tin. — 3t 
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Surplus 1869-70, when the excess of revenue over expenditure 
audiltt- amounted to £6,509,500, and the next largest in tlie 
, tiuaucial year 181):— 15, when the excess of income ovci 
peuot s. £ (J,o42,13G. On the other hand, the 

greatest deficit showed itself m the financial year 1855-6G, 
when unfou'scen wai expenses bi ought the revenue below 
the expenditure to the extent of £22,7*23,851. The fifteen 
years from 18G3 to 1877 showed all, with the exception of 
tao, 1808 and 1809, a surplus of revenue over expenditure. 
Sources The following table, gives the official account of the gross 
of reve- gQ^rces of revenue of the United Kingdom for the financial 
March 31, 1877 : — 


Customs 

Excise 

SUiups 

Laml Tax and House Duty 

Propel ty and lucuino Tox 

Post Olhee 

Telegraph Sendee 

Ciwii Lands (Net) 

Miscelianeous — 

llilitaiy and Naval extra heceijits, 
and ftoceeds of Old Stores sold . , 
Amount received from the he venues 
of India on acoouut of Chaigca for 

Biitish Tioops 

luteiest on PuIiIjc Loans 

Iiiteiest on the Puixhoso llouey of 

the Suez Canal Sliaies 

Allowance out of Profits of Issue 
received from Bank of England . 
Saving on vote of credit for Aahantee 
war 


. 19,922,000 
27,736,000 
10 890,000 

2.532.000 

5.280.000 
. 6,000,000 

1.305.000 
410.000 


868,330 
654,572 
139,110 

138,678 
12,197 

Other Miscelianeous Receipts ' 1,770,480 


4,490,034 


Total Revcmie 78,565,036 

Branches The following table gives the official account of the gross 
of expen- expenditure of the United Kingdom for the financial year 

1876.V7. ■“ 


Ml. 

Intel est and Management of tho Per- 
manent Debt 

Teiminable Annuities 

Interest of Exchequer Bills 

Interest of Bank Advances for De- j 

New Sinking Fund 

£ 

■ 21,688,982 
5,374,198 
’03,912 
8,12? 
624,781 

£ 

27,700,000 

142,921 

149,912 

Interest on Local Loans 

Interest, &c,, on Exchequer Bonds (Suez) 

Charges on Consolidated Finul 

408,710 

816,869 

98.850 

631.791 

143,018 


Annuities and Pensions 

Salaries and Allowances 

Coiuts of Justice 

Miscellaneous Charges 

1,595,039 

Supply Services. 

Array 

Chaiges for troops in India 

16,251,356 

170,000 

498,362 

Navy 

Ashantee Expedition 

Miscellaneous Civil Services 

Customs and Inland. Revenue 

Post-Office 

11,364,383 

2,017 

13,333,851 

2,768,279 

3,159,218 

1,141,000 

850,890 


Telegraph Service. 

Packet Service 



48,637,355 

Total Expenditure 78,126,227 

The surplus for the financial year 1876-77 amounted to 
£439,809, being less than in any of the preceding five 
yeara In the budget estimates for 1877-78 the total 
revenue was calculated at £79,020,000, and the total ex- 
penditure at £78,794,044, leaving a surplus of £225,956. 

About three-fourths of the total revenue of the United 


Kingdom aie derived from three sources of income — excise, Principal 
customs duties, and stamps. In the sixteen financial years souices 
from 1861-62 the revenue from the excise increased greatly, 
and that from customs declined, while that fiom stamps 
increased moderately. The following table shows the 
receipts from these mam sources of leveiiue for every third 
year fiom 1861-62 to 1876-77 


Yedii eniJtd 
31st a.uib. 

Excise 

Customs. 

Stamps 

1862 

£ 

18,332,000 

£ 

23,674,000 

£ 

8 590,945 

1865 

19,558,000 

2-2,672,000 

9,530,000 

1868 

20,182,000 

22,660,000 

9 541,000 
9,007.000 

1871 

22,788,000 

20,191,000 

1874 1 

27,172.000 

20,339,000 

10,550.000 

1877 1 27,736,000 

19,922,000 

10,890,000 


JExcise. — ^The vast increase in the receipts from the excise Tlie ex- 
during the sixteen years from 1862 to 1877 was due solely 
to the corresponding increase in the consumption of spiritu- ” 
ous liquors. The increase was greatest in the receipts from 
spirits, which rose from £9,618,291 in 1861-62 to 
£14,873,165 in 1876-77. The excise receipts from malt 
grew from £5,866,302 in 1861-62 to £8,040,378 and 
those from licences to make and sell spirits and malt liquors 
from £1,500,613 in 1861-62 to £3,548,557 in 1876-77. 

In the latter financial year the receipts from the excise had 
come to represent already considerably more than one-third 
of the total revenue, and should the growth, very steady 
and regular from year to year, continue at the rate shown 
in the preceding table, it will not be long before one-half 
of the national income will be raised by the voluntary taxa- 
tion of the consumers of alcoholic liquors. 

C'ustoms . — The declme in the receipts from customs Rereipts 
during the period 1862 to 1877 was due entirely to a con- 
etaut reduction of duties. Those on tea were reduced in 
1862,causingaloss to the revenue of £1,641,541 ; and again 
in 1864, when the loss was £2,214,981. The duties on sugar 
were also greatly reduced in 1863, the loss to the customs 
being £1,741,272; and again in 1872, with a loss of 
£1,612,882, while the small remnant of the old duties on 
com was repealed in 1868, at a loss of £855,581; and the 
example was followed in the case of the sugar duties, the lost 
of which was abolished in 1875. Thus the sugar duties, 
producing £6,383,289 in 1861-62, brought nothing in 
1876-77, while the tea duties fell from £5,516,584 to 
£3,723,147. Alone of all the customs duties, those on 
foreign spirits and wine increased during the period, not- 
withstanding the latter article also underwent a reduction 
of duties. Together, the foreign wine and spirits duties 
produced £3,753,785 in the financial year 1840-41, and 
£7,507,807 in 1876-77. Adding this sum to the excise 
receipts, the total revenue derived from spirituous liquors in 
the financial year 1876-77 was no less than £35,243,807, 
or nearly three-sevenths of the national revenue. 

The subjoined table exhibits the changes effected in the Changes 
national revenue by either the repeal or reduction of taxes, “ taxa- 
aud the imposition or re-imposition of old and new ones, 
during the period from 1861-62 to 1876-77 



Repealed or 
Reduced. 

Imposed. 

Actual 

Diminution (-) 
or Additton (-)■) 


£ 

14,263,282 

1,381,000 

17,158,000 

1,272,938 

2,427,400 

11,034 

1.870.000 

7.916.000 

20,500 

£ 

-14,262,248 
+ 489,000 

- 9,242,000 

- 1,272,933 
2,406,900 


Property and Income | 
Other Taxes 

Stamps (including ) 
Succession Duly),.. ) 

Total 

86,502,615 

8,817,684 

-26,685,081 
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The in. IncQim 7cw!.— The basis and principle of the s^tem of 1 
come- levying the national revenue is indirect taxation, or, as it 
may very properly be called, voluntary taxation, since at ' 
present no impost lies upon any article of prime necessily. 
To this system the only exception is the income tax, which, 
however, has many opponents, and is barely considered by 
the legislature a permanent tax, as it has to undergo con- 
stant changes, all tending to its repeal at a favourable 
opportunity. Originally granted by parliament, against 
great opposition, in 1798, as “an aid for the prosecution 
of the war ” against France, the old income tax was repealed 
in 1816. But it was re-imposed, under modified forms, in 
1842, nominally for only three years, the amount being 
fixed at 7d. in the pound. Subsequently parliament con- 
sented to new prolongations, alternately of three years, of 
one year, and of seven years ; and in the course of the 
Crimean war, the impost was raised, first to 14d., and then 
to 16d., in the pound. In 1857 the income tax was again 
reduced to 7d., and in 1858 to 8d,, in the pound. In the 
following year it was once more raised to 9d., and to lOd. 
in 1860 ; but was again reduced to 9d. in the pound in 
1861, to 7d. in 1863, to 6d. in 1864, and to 4d. in 1865. 
In 1867 the tax was again raised to 5d., and in 1868 to 
6d., but in the following year once more lowered to 5d., 
and in 1870 to 4d., in the pound. The tax was again 
brought up to 6d. in 1871, but lowered to 4d. in 1872, to 
3d. in 1873, and to 2d, in 1874. Finally, in 1876 it was 
once more raised to 3d. in the pound, but at the same time 
restricted to incomes of over £150 per annum, with a de- 
duction of £120 for all incomes between £160 and £400, 
thus affecting mainly the so-called “ upper ” and “ upper 
middle ” classes of the population. The total receipts of 
the income tax amounted to £10,365,000 in the financial 
year 1861-62, and had sunk to £5,280,000, or little more 
than one-half, in the year 1876-77. 

An indication of the proportions of the revenue derived 
from taxation in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively 
is given in the following table. The figures, which are for 
the year ending March 31, 1877, do not include the post- 
office returns, and in the case of the income tax are ezdu- 
sive of the returns from the incomes of Government 
officials. 


Kevenue, 1876-77 

Englaua, 

Scotland 

Ireland. 


£ 

13,078,101 

7,220,089 

1,894,856 

3,034,395 

6,014,114 

8,206,765 

2,404,792 

4,342,410 

8,681,581 

1,824,787 

£ 

4,056,331 

368,343 

124,309 

308,599 

737,227 

822,156 

183,382 

618,149 

1,110,807 

77,910 

£ 

3,607,985 

451,950 

211,078 

205,563 

1,024,234 

394,644 

269’889 

689,173 

10,208 

Malt 

■Wine and beer (customs) . ... 

Excise licences 

Tobacco^ 

Tea and coffee 

Land and house duty. 

Income tax 

Stamps 

Miscellaneous items 

Total 

Per head of population 

61,101,890 

7,757,213 

6,664,724 

£2 1 

£2 8 6| 

£1 4 111 


Principal the main sources of national revenue 

branches are but few, so are the principal branches of expenditure, 
of expen. They may be reduced to three, namely, — ^first, the interest 
dituie, management of the national debt; secondly, Gie 
charges for the army and navy; and thirdly, the cost of the 
general government, entered in the financial accounts under 
the headings of “Civil List,” “Miscellaneous Civil 
Services,” and other charges placed to the Consolidated 
Fund, The following table exhibits the annual disburse- 
ment under each of these three principal branches of 
national expenditure, during every third financial year from 
1861-62 to 1876-77 


Fmanciall 
Years ended 
(SUtHaiclL 

Intel eat and 
Manegemcnr 
ol I>abt 

Aimy and 
Navy 

Civil List and 
Civil Charges 
of all kmds 

1862 

£ 

26,330,684 

29,452,342 

10,821,956 

1865 

26,359,893 

25;280;926 

10 , 205 ; 412 

1868 , 

26,571,750 

26,826,437 

28,587,631 

11,198,758 

1871 

24,237,041 

13,176,659 

. 1874 

26,706,726 

26,220,864 

17,067,609 

' 1877 

27,992,834 

27,286,117 

15,779,779 


Fatimal DM . — It will be seen that, leaving alone the Growth 
cost of the army and navy — of which more in the next of the 
chapter — the charges for the interest and management of national 
the debt form by far the most important branch of national 
expenditure. The foundation of this debt, larger than that 
of any other country in the world, and the burthen of 
which could be safely borue only by the wealthiest of 
nations, was laid at the time of the Revolution, in 1689, 
and its growth since that time, both as regards capital and 
interest, is shown in the following table : — 


Histoilcal Periods. 

Capilal 
of Debt 

Interest and 
Management. 

Debt at the Revolution, in 1689,. 

Excess of debt contracted dunng 1 
the reign of WiUiam III. above > 
debt paid off ) 

Debt at the accession of Queen 
Anne, in 1702 

Debt contracted during Queen 
Anne’s reign 

Debt at the accession of George ) 
I., in 1714 

Debt pdd off during the reign of 
George I, above debt con- 

£ 

664,268 

16,730,439 

£ 

80,855 

1,271,087 

16,394,702 

87,760,661 

1,810,042 

2,040,416 

54,145,863 

2,063,126 

8,851,868 

1,188,807 

Debt at the accession of Georgs 
II., in 1727 

52,062,288 

86,773,192 

2,217,661 

2,634,500 

Debt contracted from the aooes-' 
sion of George II. till the peace 
of Paris in 1763, three yeais ■ 
after the accession of George 
III 

Debt in 1763 

188,865,430 

10,281,795 

4,852,061 

880,480 

Paid during peace, from 1763 to ) 
i775 S 

Debt at the commencement of 
the American war, in 1775 ... 

Debt contracted during the Ameri- 
oau war 

128,583,635 

121,267,998 

4,471,671 

4,980,201 

Debt at the couclusiou of the 

American war, in 1784 

Paid during peace from 1784 to 
1793 

249,851,628 

10,501,380 

9,461,772 

248,277 

Debt at the commencement of the ) 

Debt contracted during the French | 

Total funded and unfunded debt ) 
on the 1st of February 1817, ( 
when the English and Irish ( 
Exchequers were consolidated . j 

Debt cancelled from the 1st of) 
February 1817 to 6th of > 
January 1836 j 

239,850,148 

601,600,843 

9,208,495 

22,829,696 

840,850,491 

53,211,676 

32,088,191 

2,894,674 

Debt and charm thereon on 6th 1 
of January 1836 ) 

Debt and charge thereon on 31st ) 
of March 1861 | 

787,688,816 

29,143,517 

824 , 607,469 

26,385,114 


! 
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Capital The following table exhibits the amounts of capital of 
ot the tjje debt, distinguishing funded and unfunded, during each 
Sr 1861-62 to 1876-77 ;— 

from 
1862 to 
1877. 


ablean" aulount of terminable annuities, included in the total 
miities by computation in 3 per cent stock, 

end sink- considerably in different years, through additions 
ingfuml. being made to them, as in 1864, when £5,000,000 of the 
funded debt were converted into terminable annuities, and 
again in 1875, when £4,000,000 of Suez Canal bonds were 
added. The total computed capital of them amounted to 
£49,308,558 on the 31st of March 1877. By the provi- 
sions of an Act of Parliament passed m the session of 1875, 
the national debt will be gradually reduced by the establish- 
ment of a new permanent sinking fund, maintained by 
annual grants. The grants, by the same Act, were fixed 
at £27,400,000 for the financial year 1875-76, at 
£27,700,000 for the year 1876-77, and at £28,000,000 
for every subsequent year after 1877. 

Compau- There is a somewhat remarkable harmony between the 
femL sources of revenue and the principal branches of ex- 
and ex- psu<liture. Thus in the financial year 1876-77 the first 
pendi- source of revenue, excise, productive of £27,736,000, almost 
tiire. exactly covered the first branch of expenditure, interest and 
management of debt, amounting to £27,992,834. Again, 
in the same financial year, the receipts from customs and 
stamps paid, with a surplus left, for the cost of the army 
and navy ; while the produce of the taxes, including iucome 
tax, together with the post-office, discharged the expenses 
of the general government. 

tocal Aoca/ ra^aiion, —Besides the national or so-called im- 
taxa ion. penal taxation, a sum considerably surpassing the total 
receipts from the excise is raised annually by local taxation. 
In the financial year ended March 31, 1874— the last for 
which returns were published at the end of 1877~the 
total amount raised by taxes, and from other sources of 
income, for the purposes of local government, in each of the 
three divisions of the United Kingdom, was as follows ; 


Divisions. 

local Taxes | 

teyiefl by 
Hates. 

Prom Tolls, 
Does, Ac. 

Total of 
Taxea 

England and Wales 

Sootlanii (partlyestimateil) 
ireJand 

19,778, 1S2 
1,908,210 
2,640,737 

:& 

4,105,907 

464,347 

856,272 

& 

23,878,029 

2,372,657 

2,996,009 

Total for United Kingdom 

24,322,069 

4,925,526 

29,247,695 


_ In addition to the sums here specified, the local authori- 
raised in the financial year 1873-74 the amount of 
£1,552,555 from sales and rents of property, £2,404,675 
from Government contributions, £8,480,486 by loans, and 
£3,848,604 from miscellaneous sources. The total local 


Financial 
Ycais enaed 
31st Maicb 

Capital of 
Funded Debt. 

Capital of 
Unfunded Debt. 

Total Capital of 
National Debt, 
inclusjveotTeimin- 
able Animi ties. 


£ 

Z 

& 

1862 

788,229,618 

16.517.000 

824,136,394 

1863 

787,422,928 

16,495,400 

824.635,055 

1864 

781,712,401 

13,136,000 

821,290.829 

1865 

780,202,104 

10,742,500 

816,352,974 

1866 

773,941,190 

8,187,700 

807 663,924 

1807 

770,188,625 

7,956,800 

805,666,938 

1868 

741,844,981 

7,911,100 

806,572,884 

1869 

741,112,640 1 

8,896,100 

806,480,164 

1870 

741,514,681 i 

6,761,500 

801.406,661 

1871 

732,048,270 

6,091,000 

796,104,155 

1872 

731,756,962 

5,135,100 

792,661,132 

1373 

727.374,082 

4,829,100 

786,761,762 

1874 

723,514,005 

4,479,600 

779,283,245 

1876 

714,797,715 

5,230,000 

775,348 386 

1876 

713,657,617 

11,401,800 

776,970,544 

1877 

712 621,366 

13,043.800 

775,873 713 


I receipts, including taxes, amounted in the year to 
£45,533,815, — of which £37,731,193 was contributed by 
England and Wales, £3,202,714 by Scotland, and 
£4,699,908 by Ireland. 

IVom a parliamentary paper, comparing imperial and Taxation 
local taxation in the United Kingdom, issued in the session 
of 1876, it appears that the burthen of local taxation is 
much higher in England and Wales than either in Scotland 
or in Ireland. If spread evenly over the three divisions 
of the United Kingdom, it amounted in 1873--4 to £2, 

18s. lid. per head of the total popnlation. 

X. Arm.$/ and Navy. 

About one-fifth of the entire national expenditure is for Cost of 
the maintenance of the army, and an additional one-seventh the army 
for that of the navy. In the army estimates for the financial 
year ending the 31st March 1878, sanctioned by parliament, 
the total amount to be expended on account of the army 
was fixed at £14,583,700, of which £12,643,900 was for 
“ effective services,” that is, the actual maintenance of the 
regular army, as well as auxiliary and reserve forces, and 
£1,894,800 for " auxiliary services,” comprising rewards, 
pensions, and superannuation allowances. 

The regular army was composed, according to the army Army es- 
estimates of 1877-78, of 7163 commissioned officers, 

16,968 non-commissioned officers, and 109,599 rank and 
file, being a total of 133,720 men of all ranks, as follows 


Braoebes of tbs Military Service 

Officers 

Non-coni- 

misMoned 

officers. 

trumpeteis 

and 

diummcrs 

Hank end 
file. 

Officers on the General and 1 
Depaitmental Staff j 

Geneial staff 

Aimy accountants 

Chaplain’s department 

Mecucal department, 

Commissariat department, &c. .. 

Total Staff 

Itegmenis: 

Eoyal horse artdlery, including 

Tiding pstablishment 

Cavalry, including life and 

horse puaids 

Royal artillery 

Royal engineers 

Army seivice corps 

Infantry, including foot guaids... 

Army Hospital corps 

West India regiments 

Colonial corps 

Total Regiments 

Staff of Militia :~ 

Artillery 

91 

288 

78 

531 

448 

90 


1.436 

90 


129 

620 

694 

392 

8 

3,304 

45 

102 

22 

226 

1,378 

1638 

722 

500 

6 842 
262 
150 

61 

2,738 

10,928 

17,144 

4 162 
2,606 
68,590 
1.288 
1,680 
566 

6,316 

n,779 

109,502 

32 

264 

676 

8,960 


Infantry.. 

Total Militia Staff. 

Mimllamm SstaiblisJmmts: 

Instruction in gunnery, &c 

Royal academy. Woolwich 

Royal military college, Sandhurst 

Staf’ college 

Regimental schools 

Mannfactaiiiig establishments ... 
Vanous ditto 

1 296 

4,535 


10 

7 

28 

6 

14 

16 

24 

68 

22 

19 

2 

76 

45 

137 

69 

9 

17 

2 


Total Miscellancoua , 

105 

464 

97 

Total force, officers and men, ) 
tiie cost of which is defrayed > 
from Army Grants'.... ) 

7,153 

16,968 

109 699 
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Numbers Tlie numbers of the regular army, toalniaiaed for service 
ot the ia the United Kingdom, have varied much in the course of 
army at present century. In the year 1 800 tiie total was 70,745 ; 

and it rose to 106,331 in 1805, and to 112,518 in 1810. 
1800 to Within the next three quinquennial periods, the number 
1876. decreased, that is, to 80,731 in 1815, to 61,116 in 1820, 
and to 46,264 in 1825. In 1830 the number rose again 
to 48,094, but fell to 47,214 in 1835. There was another 
rise to 50,476 in 1840, to 59,870 in 1845, and to 67,077 
in 1850. In 1855 the number had fallen once more to 
49,342, but this was the lowest point it reached. The 
strength of the army rose again to 89,507 in 1860 ; it stood 
at 78,410 in 1865, and at 84,361 in 1870. There were 
considerable fluctuations in the number of men maiuiained 
for home service in each of the years from 1871 to 1876. 
The number was 82,472 at the end of 1871, 94,402 in 
1872, 101,145 in 1873, 98,719 in 1874, 92,386 in 1875, 
and 96,275 in 1876. Of the total force in the United 
Kingdom in 1876, there were 68,253 men in England and 
Wales, 3895 in Scotland, 22,414 in Ireland, and 1713 in 
the Channel Islands. 

Tioops The numbers of regular troops on colonial service were 
oa gradually diminished in recent years. They were entirely 
awviM^ withdrawn from Australia and New Zealand, and partly 
■ from British North America, a small force only being left 
in Nova Scotia. The chief military stations left were 
Malta, Gibraltar, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Bermuda, 
and Hong Kong, The total number of the British forces 
in India was given at 62,652 men of all ranks in the army 
estimates of 1877-78. 

Rficrmts. The recruits for the regular army were raised as follows 
from each of the divisions of the United Kingdom in the 
years 1871 to 1873 : — 


Yews. 

England 
and Wales 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 

Xingdoto, 

1871 

1872 
1878 

18,016 

14,625 

18,481 

1,647 

1,096 

1,067 

2,366 

1,888 

2,114 

21,927 

7,607 

16,602 


Deser- Desertions from the army, mainly if not entirely by 
tions, recruits, were formerly extremely numerous. But they 
tended to dimmish in recent years, partly on account of im- 
proved organization, under which better treatment is 
secured to the rank and file of soldiers, and partly by the 
option given to recruits to enlist either for “ long ” service 
of twelve years, or for short” service of six years. In 
the year 1862 there were 4624 recruits approved, and 
among them there were no fewer than 2895 desertions, 
being more than one-half of the total j but from among the 
21,927 recruits of 1871 there were but 5861 desertions; 
while from 20,640 recruits enlisted in the year 1874 there 
were only 5572 desertions. Of the recruits of 1874, there 
enlisted 7784 on “long "service, and 12,856 on “short” 
service. 

Militia, The army estimates enumerate, as constituting the forces 
yeoman- of the United Kingdom, besides the regular troops, four 
ry. and other bodies, classified as reserves, or auxiUary troops. 
These are— the militia, the yeomanry cavalry, the volunteer 
corps, and the enrolled pensioners and army reserve force. 
The total number of the militia in 1877-78 was returned 
at 139,331, comprising a permanent staff of 4831, and 
134,500 men in training service. Tor the same period 
the total number of yeomanry cavalry was 14,830, there 
being a permanent staff of 282, and 14,548 yeomen. The 
total number of volunteers provided for in the army pri- 
mates of 1877-78 was 174,241, comprising 32,393 artillery 
volunteers, and 148,848 light horse, engineers, and rifle 
volunteers, Since its establishment, under a new organiza- 
tion, in the year 1859, down to the end of 1876, the totel 


number of volunteers who joined and passed through the 
force was as follows, according to a report laid before par- 
liament in the session of 1877 

TotuI Niimbei from 


Voluntecn. 185» to II 

Light Horse 515 

Artilleiy 124,897 

Engineers 20,739 

Mounted Rifles 262 

Rifle Volunteers 486,498 

Total 632,911 


The fourth and last branch of the reserves or auxiliary Enrolled 
troops of the United Kingdom, the enrolled pensioners, pension- 
were returned ns numbering 36,000 iu the army estimates 
of 1877-78. The enrolled pensioners are divided into two 
classes, 15,000 men forming the first, and 21,000 men the 
second division. 

Army expenditure for the army, Army 

after nearly doubling from 1840-41 to 1861-62, remained expendi- 
almost stationary in tho sixteen financial years from 
1861-62 to 1876-77. It amounted to ^15,570,869 
1861-62, and, gradually decreasing, fell to £13,804,450 iu 1877-78. 
1865-66, after which it rose again to £15,482,582. It 
sank once more to £13,430,400 in 1870-71, but rose in 
the financial year 1872-73 to £14,824,500 ; and changed 
little till the year 1876-77, when the disbursements for 
the army amounted to £15,749,717. The largest branch of 
expenditure is that for the general staff and regimental 
pay, for which £4,565,800 was set down in the army esti- 
mate of 1877-78; and the next largest branch for provi- 
sions, transport, and other services, fixed at £2,986,000 
for the same year. The total cost of the auxiliary and 
reserve forces for the year 1877-78 was not more than 
£1,209,100, of which £534,000 was for the militia, 
£74,400 for the yeomanry cavalry, £468,700 for the 
volunteer corps, and £132,000 for the enrolled pensioners 
and army reserve force. 

Notod Expe)iditure . — Although considered “the bulwark Naval 
of the narion,” and more important for the defence of the expend** 
kingdom than its land forcp, the navy is maintained at 
much less expense. However, the disbursements for the 
navy increased very largely since the year 1840, when the 
old wooden “three-deckers,” formerly the pride of the seas, 
had to disappear, to give way, first, to iron ships propelled 
by steam, and, not long after, to armour-clad meu-of-war, 
gradually assuming the shape of floating fortresses. Iu 
the financial year 1840-41 the total expenditure on 
account of the navy, including transport service, was 
£5,597,511 ; and in the next year, 1841-42, the cost rose 
to £6,489,074. In 1845-46 the naval expenditure had 
risen to £6,809,872, in 1846-47 to £7,803,465, and in 
1847-48 to £8,013,873. After 1848 the expenditure for 
the navy remained nearly stationary for six years, till 
1854, when it suddenly rose, with the setting in of the ora 
of armour-clad ships. In the financial year 1864-66 the 
naval expenditure went up, with a leap, to £14,490,106 ; 
and in the next year, 1865-56, it reached the large sum of 
£19,664,585, an amount unparedleled before or since. The 
next few years showed a great reduction in naval expendi- 
ture, which fell to £13,459,013 in 1 856-57, to £10,690,000 
in 1867-58, and to £9,215,487 in 1858-69. There was 
another rise to £11,823,859 in 1859-60, and to 
£13,331,668 iu 1860-61 ; but this was followed by a 
decrease to £12,598,042 in 1861-62, and to £11,370,588 
in 1862-63. At the latter amount the expenditure for the 
navy remained, with unimportant fluctuations, till 1877, 
never rising much above 12 millions, nor sinking much 
below 10 millions. The naval expenditure amounted to 
£11,364,383 in the financial year ended March 31, 1877. 

the naval estimates for the financial year 
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NamlDer 1877-78, voted by parliament, the total esponditare was 
of sTiips fixed at <£10,979,829, and m them the strength of the navy 
in com- United Kingdom, regarding ships in commission, \vaa 

mission. j.gpQj,j.gjj jjg follows for December 1, 1876 : — 


Ships in Commission 
Sea-going steamers ■— 

Iion-clad lino-of-battle ships 4 

Iion-clad fiigatea and coivetteg 13 

Other 30 

Sloops and small vessels 65 

Total sea-going steamers 112 

Eeserve steamers and sailing vessels - 

first reserve steamers 9 

Kecemng and depSt steamers 6 

„ „ „ sailing vessels 13 

Surveying steamers 3 

Troop ships, steamers 5 

Store ships, steamers 8 

Tenders, steamers 38 

„ sailing vessels 6 

Coast-guard cruiseis, steamers 4 

„ ,, sailing vessels .. .. 20 

Gunnery tiainiig vessels, and sloops, sailing . 9 

Drill ships for the Naval Keserve 8 

Total reseive steamers and sailing vessels. 136 

Total navy 218 


Armour- The number of ships in commission here given form hut 
clad a small portion of the naval forces of the United Kingdom, 
especially of its by far moat important division, the 
armour-clad fleet. Together with the navy estimates for 
the financial year 1877-78, there was issued a parlia- 
mentary return, issued from the idmiralty, dated April 6, 
1877, containing a list “ of all iroa-clads, and date of their 
first completion for sea.” The return gives the names of 
48 armour-clad vessels, 31 of them classified as “ broadside 
ships," 1 as a “ ram," 14 as “ turret ships,” and 2 as “ iron- 
clads building.” 

Increase The whole of the armour-clad ships of the broadside class 
ofar- completed previous to 1870 have no thicker armour than 
from 4^ to 5 J inches ; while those completed from 1870 to 
in'iron-** received armour of from 6 to 8 inches thicknesa 
clads. This was increased in the broadside iron-clad of 1877, the 
“ Alexandra, ” to from 8 to 12 inches thickness; andm 
three nob quite completed, to armour of from 8 to 10 
and 11 inches. In the turret ships, a greater thickness of 
armour was resorted to at an earlier date. The “ Glatton,” 
completed in 1872, was the first ship to receive armour of 
from 12 to 14 inches in thickness, subsequently also given 
to the “Devastation ” and the “ Thunderer; ” while the 
“Dreadnought” had 14 inches throughout Surpassing 
all other ships in armour-thickness is the “Inflexible,” 
under construction at the end of 1877, the central part of 
which has from 16 to 24 inches, protecting 4 guns of 81 
ton weight, the heaviest ever made for the British navy, 
and exceeded only by a few made in England for two 
Italian men-of-war. 

Unar- The construction of unarmoured ships, while not yet 
in^ourea quite abandoned, is confined entirely to screw streamers, 
ijuiit of iron or steel, designed for great speed, and with 
very powerful engines. There were 9 ships of this class at 
the end of 1877, 3 of them frigates and 6 corvettes. The 
two largest frigates, the “Inconstant” and the “Shah,” 
of 5700 tons, with engines of 7500 horse-power, were 
reported at the date to be the swiftest ships of the British 
navy. 

Number The number of men provided for the naval service of the 
of man kingdom was 64,400 in the navy estimates 1877-78. They 
officerain <ii'n;ded into 34,100 seamen and 6300 boys, 3000 of 
tberavalthe latter being under training, giving a total of 40,400 
service, directly classified as “ sailors." Besides them, for the ser- 
vice of the fleet, were 14,000 marines— 7000 afloat and 
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7000 on shora Included in the number of 34,100 seamen 
of the fleet, provided for in the estimates of 1877-78, were 
160 flag officers, 30 officers superintending dockyards and 
naval establishments, and 2889 other commissioned officers 
on active service, being a total of 3079 officers for the 
British navy. 

XL Religim and Uducation. 

There is a singular want of authentic religious statistics Want 
in England. While in nearly all other European countries of reli- 
the number of the population adhering to various creeds is 
carefully ascertained at the periodical census takings, or England, 
at other times, this has never been done in England, 
except in a cursory manner. At the census of March 31, 

1851, an enumeration took place of the number of places 
of worship in England and Wales, and the attendance of 
persons therein on the preceding day, a Sunday; but the 
information thus obtained, though valuable in some re- 
spects, was not of the kind to allow accurate conclusions 
concerning the strength of the various religious bodies, it 
being well known that the attendance (in churches and 
chapels comprises many persons outside the creed to which 
they adhere. The returns of the census of March 1851 
wore a.s follows : — 


Ciceds. 

Totnl Attendimce 
in Places of 
Woislup. 

Pciccntogo 
of Attcnaaiico'. 

Cliurch of England 

2,971,258 

47*4 

Cliiuch of Home 

249,389 

3 '9 

All other religious bodies .. 

3,136,576 

48-7 

Total 

6,356,222 

100 0 


The total population of England and Wales at the census 
of Match 31, 1861, was 17,927,609, so that the church 
attendance registered comprised little more than oue-third 
of the population. 

In the absence of other official reports, the best existing Mani- 
means of ascertaining the numbers of the various creeds are ages as a 
in the returns of the registrar-general of births, deaths, and 
marrii^es. Since the year 1836, when, during Lord®’’®® ' 
Melbourne’s administration, an Act was passed granting aU 
dissenters from the state church the right to go Qirougli the 
ceremony of marriage in their own churches and chapels — 
a right of which they had been deprived from 1754, for a 
period of 82 years — strict accounts were kept of the creeds 
of all persons marrying, and from these tolerably accurate 
conclusions may be drawn regarding the respective numbers, 
if not of all the sects and denominations, at least of the two 
great divisions of the population, churchmen and noncon- 
formists. A careful analysis of the marriage returns for 
the forty years from 1837 to the end of 1876 makes it 
apparent that the number of nonconformists I's steadily 
increasing, and that, although the great majority of the 
population BtUl adhere to the Church of England, the pro- 
bability seems that it will be otherwise in the course of one 
or two generations. 

Dmeniers.—Ftom an enumeration made in the year Dissent- 
1699, and believed to be quite trustworthy, it appears that ers from 
at that time the total number of Protestant dissenters from 
the Church of England was not more than 214,000, being g”;!' 
4T8 per cent, of the population. There are no returns for fani ” 
about a century and a half after this date from which an 
estimate can be drawn respecting the number of dissenters, 
the first new basis for them not offering itself till the pass- 
ing of the Marriage Act of 1836. In 1846, when the Act 
had been well carried out, the number of Protestant dis- 
senters in England and Wales was calculated at 1,351,000, 
being 8-08 per cent of the population. This was no great 
increase from 1699, when the percentage was 4T8, but the 
rise of dissent became more marked henceforth. In 1 851 the 
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number of Protestant dissenters was estimated at 1,958,000, 
or 10‘89 per cent, of the population; and ten years after, 
in 1861, the total number was calculated to have increased 
to 3,090,000, being 15*36 per cent, of the population. 
There was an estimated further increase to 3,686,000, or 
17'38 per cent of the population, in the number of 
dissenters at the end of 1866 ; while the last calculations, 
going down to the end of 1876, make it probable that at 
this date the number had risen to 4,500,000, being not far 
from 20 per cent of the population. According to the 
most reliable estimates?, the dissenters did not constitute the 
majority of the population in the year 1876 in any part of 
England, but they possessed it in Walea Next to Wales, 
the greatest number of dissenters were in Monmouthshire, 
Cumberland, Cornwall and Devon, Durham, and Yorkshire, 
in all which counties they constituted more than a third of 
the population. On the other hand, the dissenters were in 
a small mmority m nearly all the southern counties of 
England, notably in Middlesex, Kent, and Sussex. lu the 
metropolis itself, the Protestant dissenters were estimated 
to form about 10 per cent, of the population. 

Under the Act of 1836, the registrar-general has to keep 
a list of all the churches and chapels of the various dissent- 
ing religious denominations wishing to be “ licensed ” for 
the celebration of marriages. The number so entered was, 
according to the “ Thirty-Eighth Annual Keport of the 
Eegistrar-General” issued in 1877, no less than 122. The 
following was the reported list of denominations • 


FHigious Denominations in England and TVcUes 


Adyents 

Apoatolica 

Aimeniim Necr Society 
Baptuita, yiz., 

Saptlais 

Calvinlatic Baptiati 
General BantinK 
Genetal Baptlit Kev Connexton 
Old naptiKs 
Particular Baptiate 
PtMbyieriim CapUeta, 

Scotch Bapiiatn. 

Sereath I)ay Uaptiata 
Strict Baptinta 
TTnlon Baptiate 
Unitarian Bapttati, 

Baptized Believers 
Believers in Chiist 
Bihle Cluistiiuis 
Billie I>efeace Association. 

Brethren. 

Calvinists 

Catholic and Apostolic Glimch. 
Oluistadelpluaus. 

Christians “who object to he otheiwise 
deaiBnatfld." 

ChiistianBeheveis. 

Chilstlan Biethien. 

Chiistlan Eliasites. 

Cliiistian Israelites. 

Cbilstian mission 
Christian Teetotallers. 

Christian Tempeiance Men. 

Chiistian Unloniats. 

Chuich «f Chnst. 

Church of Progi’ess. 

Chmxtli of Scotland, 

Church of the Peopie. 

Countess of Huntingdon's Connexion. 
Disciples in Christ, 

Disciples of Jesns Christ 
Eastern Oithodoz Greek Church. 
Eclectics. 

Episcopalian Dissenteis, 

Krangelical Untonists. 

Followers of theLoid Jesns Christ. 

Free Catholie Christian Chuicli. 

Fiee Chiistian Association. 

Free Christiana. 

Free Chureh. 

Free Church (Episcopal) 

Free Church of England. 

Fiee Gospel and Chiistian Brethren. 
Free Gospel Chuich, 

Free Grace Gospel Clinstians, 

Fioo Union Chuich. 

German Lutheian. 

German Koman Catholic. 

Glassites. 

Glory Band. 

Greek Catholic. 

Halifii’c Paychological Soclely. 
Halleluiah Band. 

Hope Mission. 


ladependent Religions Reformors. 


Independents 
Independent Unionists. 

Inglnmiitos. 

laiaulitea. 

Jews. 

Lattoi Day Saints 
Moiavians. 

Moinioiis 
Now Chuich 
Now Joiu8.ilem Church 
Oithodoz Eastuitt Chuich 
Fuculidi People. 

Fly mouth Bictluon. 

Polish Sooioty 

Preshyteiian Chuich In England. 

Fi iniitive Cliiistinna 
Fiogicssionists 

Piotestant Membors of the Chmch of 
England. 

Piotestants “adhering to Articles of 
Cliuich of England, Ito 18 inclusive, 
hut 1 cjecring Oidor and RiiuaJ ” 
Piotestant Union 
PiovKlunco. 

Qnakcis 

Kiintcis 

Bccicative Religionists, 

Rcfoimed Chuich of England. 
Reformed Pi eshytorians oi Covenantors, 
Kefoiniors 
Revival Band. 

Revivalists 
Roman Catholics. 

Salem Society. 


Second Advent Brethren. 

Sepaiatlsts (Piotestant), 

Society of tho New Chui'ch. 

Spintual Chuich 
Swedenhorgians. 

Temparanee Chui'ch, 

Testimony Congregational Chmch. 
Tnnitai'ldns. 

Unionists. 

Unitarian CbiisUans. 

Unitaiians. 

United Brethren or Moravians 
United Christian Church 
United Presbyteiians 
Welsh Free PieshyterSans. 

Wesleyan Methodists, viz., 

Methodiata. 

Saw ConnoTton Wcalovana. 

Original Connexion ol Wealeyant. 
Primitive MetboillBta, 

BehiTm Free Chuieh of Wealeyan 
MethwiisK 
ReftigoMetliodlsta 
Wampenuiee Metholbais, 

United Free Jlethodial Ohuroh, 

Welsh Cslvmutle iVethodi^ta 
Wealevan Methodist Aaaociation. 
weileyan Refoimere. 
weileyaa Beftim Glory Band, 
Wedeyaua. 

Man's Evangelistic Mission | 


The total number of “licensed’' churches and chapels 
belonging to Protestant and other dissenters from the estab- 
lished church was 20,480 on the 31st December 1 875. The 
number had fallen to 19,486 on the 31st October 1877. 

The numerically most important body of Protestant Wesley- 
dissenters is that of Wesleyan Methodists, founded m 1739 ^e- 

Dy the Eov. John Wesley, clergyman of the Church 
England. Subsequently to his death, in 1791, the com-Sss^r 
munity split into various subdivisions, of which 13 areeK, 
enumerated in the preceding list. The lai^est of these, 
known simply as Methodists, or Wesleyan Methodists, had 
on its roll 402,437 members at the end of 1876 j and the 
next largest, the Primitive Methodists, 181,081 members, 

Of more or less importance, among the other bodies of 
Protestant dissenters, are the Baptists, split into nearly as 
many divisions as the Wesleyan Methodists , the Indepen- 
dents, also known as Congregationahsts ; the Unitarians ; 
and the Moravians. No authentic returns exist regarding 
the number of persons adhering to any of the minor 
Protestant creeds reported by the registrar-general as exist- 
ing in England and Walea 

More numerous than any single body of Protestant Number 
dissenters is that of Koman Catholics in England. It is ofRoman 
stated by Hallam that in the reign of (^ueen Elizabeth the 
Roman Catholics numbered one-third of the entire popula- 
tion; but the effect of the many repressive laws enacted 
against them was that at the end of the 17th century, when 
the already referred to religious census of 1699 was taken, 
the total number was only 27,696, being barely one-half 
per cent, of the population. It was estimated that the num- 
ber of Roman Catholics in England had increased to 68,000 
in 1767, being about 1 per cent, of the population, and that 
it stood at 69,400 in 1780, being less than 1 per cent. Oa 
the basis of the marriage returns of the registrar-general, 
the estimated number of Romau Catholics in England and 
Wal^ was 284,300 in 1845, or 1*70 per cent, of the popu- 
lation ; but within the next six years, when there was a 
large immigration of Irish, the numbers rapidly rose, and 
at the end of 1851 the total number of Roman Catholics 
was calculated at 758,800, being 4'22 of the population. 

The numbers kept rising till 1854, when tiiere were 
estimated to be 916,600 Roman Catholics in England and 
Wales, being 4*94 per cent, of the population; but there 
was a fall after this year, if not in numbers yet in percen- 
tage. The calculated number was 927,500, or 4'61 per 
ceufc, in 1861, and 982,000, or 4*62 per cent., in 1866. 

It is estimated that in the middle of 1877 the number of 
Romau Catholics in England and Wales had barely reached 
one million, being a less percentage than in 1866, and 
that about one-half the number comprised natives of 
Ireland, with their families. It would thus seem that 
Roman Catholicism has not been progressive in England 
for about a quarter of a century. However, the wealth of 
the body increased very greatly during this period, owing 
mainly to the secession of many rich persons, of both 
sexes, to the chureh, which led to a vast increase of Roman 
Catholic places of worship. They numbered 616 iu 1863, 
and had risen to 1095 at the end of 1877, with a clergy 
of 1892. The government of the Roman Catholic Church 
in England and Wales is under 12 bishops ruling dioceses, 
and 1 archbishop, head of the “province of Westminster." 

The Established Church of England, to which adhere the Govera- 
majority of the population— the estimated number of mem- meut 
hers being 13J millions in the middle of 1877, leaving 
about 11 millions to all other creeds— was governed, atofEng- 
the end of 1877, by 2 archbishops and 28 bishops, the laud, 
former at the head of two provinces, and the latter of as 
many episcopal sees. There were as many as 21 bishoprics 
at the bf^nning of the 8th .century, which number was 
thought insufficient at l^e itirniCj'for the Venerable Bede, 
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some years before his death, in 735, exhorted King Egbert 
to increase the sees by converting many monasmries into 
cathedrals. However, the advice was not followed; and 
at the period of the Conquest the number of sees was 
still 21. During the centuries that elapsed till the Eefor- 
niation, while the population increased from 1^ to 4 mil- 
lions of souls, only two new bishoprics were formed, namely, 
that of Ely in 1109, and that of Carlisle in 1133. In the 
reign of Henry 7111. it was proposed to establish 20 new 
dioceses, but only 6 came to be formed, one of which, that 
of Westniinster, had no long existence. Three centuries 
again elapsed after the Reformation till any more sees were 
founded, the first new creation being that of Eipon, estab- 
lished in 1836. Eleven years afterwards, in 1847, the 
bishopric of Manchester was founded ; while the lapse of 
another twenty years saw the establishment of two more 
bishoprics in those of St Albans and Truro. 

Sees of The following is a list of the thirty archiepiscopal and 
England episcopal sees of England and Wales—- the latter arranged 
Wales. alphabetical order,— with date of their establishment, and 
fixed incomes attached to them ; — 



Year of 
Fouttd.ition 

Income. 

Province op Ca-nterbuuv. 
Uanteibury (Archbishopric) . . . 

Bangor 

Bath and Wells 

Chicliester 

Exeter ] 

Gloucester and Bustol 

597 

650 

909 

1070 

1109 

1060 

1540 

687 

655 

1067 

£ 

16000 

4200 

6000 

4200 

6500 

4200 

5000 

4200 

4500 

5000 

Lichfield 

Lincoln 

Llandalf. 

550 

4200 



10000 

4500 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Peterboioiigli 

Rochester 

St Albans 

St Asaph 

1091 

1540 

1540 

602 

1877 

550 

550 

6000 

4500 

4200 

4500 

4200 

4500 

St David’s 

Salisbuiy 

1058 

6000 

Tmro 

1877 

3000 

Winchester 

635 

7000 

Worcester 

680 

5000 

Province op York. 



YorK (Archbishopric) 

Carlisle 

625 

1133 

10000 

4500 

Chester .... 

Durham 

1540 

990 

1847 

1836 

4500 

8000 

Manchester 

4200 

4500 

Ripon 

Sodor and Man 

850 

2400 




Ecclesi- The formerly variable incomes of the archbishops were 
Comrais- ® number of statutes, arising out of the establish- 

wouera. ’ of ^ parliamentary “ Commission to inquire 

into the Revenues and Patronage of the Established Church 
in England and Wales.” In 1836 the members of the com- 
mission, after having made a close investigation into all 
the sources of church revenue, were constituted, hyAct 
6 and 7 William IV. c. 77, a perpetual corporation, under 
the title of “ Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England and 
Wales," with power to administer the financial affairs of the 
church, to pay fixed salaries to the principal church 
dignilaries, to re-arrange, under approval of the Queen in 
council, the boundaries of dioceses and incumbencies, and 
to take other measures “ conducive to the efficiency of the 
established church, and the best mode of providing for the 
cure of souls.” 

^ lu the government of the Church of England, the arch- 
bishops and bishops are assisted by 30 deans and 74 arch- j 
deacons, the former having fixed incomes, paid by the \ 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners, but the latter dependent CHergy 
chiefly on preferments, held independent of their dignity, of the 
The more immediate supervision of the parochial clergy, 
estimated to number about 13,000, is in charge of CIO rural land.^' 
deans, who have no salaries as such, but are entirely depen- 
dent on that derived from their preferments, or “livings.” 

The incomes of these vary extremely, being excessively 
low in many cases, while in others approaching the levenues 
of the dignitaries of the church, To raise the value of the 
smallest “ livings ” has been among the chief labours of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and they have been aided in 
the task by the endeavours of various societies, both lay and 
clerical, among them that of the “Bishop of London’s 
Fund," established in 1864. Foremost among the older 
organizations stands the “ Queen Anne’s Bounty,” founded 
in 1703, to increase the incomes of the poorer clergy. The 
commissioners under the Act of Queen Anne which 
established the “ Bounty” found no less than 5597 livings 
under £50 per annum in England and Wales ; but since 
that time the number greatly decreased, and although there 
are no official returns on the subject, it may be estimated 
that there were not 1000 preferments in the country in 
1877 endowed with such small incomes 
Udimtion . — The spirit of reform which made itself felt Progress 
in the church by the institution of the Church Inquiry and of educa- 
Ealesmstical Commissions exhibited itself to a far more 
vigorous degree during the same period by promoting the 
cause of education. The work of educational reform began middle 
with the upper and middle class schools, and gradually classes, 
went downwards, till it reached the lowest classes of the 
population. Parliament began occupying itself with the 
condition and management of the public schools of England 
in 1818, when a commission made a report upon them, ex- 
posing many evils. Though little action was taken at the 
time, the work of inquiry continued in various forms, lead- 
ing to the close inspection of more than 2000 endowed 
schools. Many of these were compelled to undergo exten- 
sive reforms in their mode of teaching, so as no longer to ex- 
clude science, art, and modern languages; while the revenues 
of nearly all of them were regulated, and made to serve 
larger objects than before. It was the leading aim of the 
educational reformers in parhament both to deepen and 
widen education, giving the largest possible number the best 
possible instruction, and a variety of measures were passed 
for this purpose. From 1834 direct annual grants were 
voted, the first of £20,000, for the promotion of education, 
and m 1839 the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education was instituted for the distribution of the money. 

An Act for the establishment of industrial schools was 
passed in 1857 ; and in the same year the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge consented to undertake “middle- 
class laminations ” in some of tbe chief tovms of England. 

These local university examinations began in the summer of 
1858, and proved most successful in promoting higher educa- 
tion. It was stimulated no less by an Act passed in 1869, 

31 and 32 Viet, c, 118, reforming the government, teaching, 
and discipline of the seven great public schools of England, 

—Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, Shrewsbury, the 
C^rterhouse, and Westminster. This statute greatly 
widened their field of instruction. 

^ While these efforts were made to improve the education Progress 
of the middle and upper classes, the lower classes of the of educs- 
populaiion were not altogether forgotten. Still the achieve- 
ments in this direction, naturally vastly more difficult, were 
for a time inconsiderable. The first impulse given towards cImsm ” 
more determined exertion was by a great educational con- 
ference, under the presidency of the Prince Consort, which 
took place in London in June 1857, and passed resolutions 
t^t were soon echoed all over the land. The first result 
of the conference was the appointment, in the session of 
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185 S, of a paxliamentary commission to inquire into the 
state of popular education, tho report of which was issued, 
rather tardily, in March 1861. Close upon the report 
followed a minute of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education, establishing a revised code of regulations for 
elementary schools. The code, which was to come into 
operation on the 1st April 1862, deereed regular ezamina 
tions of the pupils, payment by results, evening schools for 
adults, and various otW changes in elementary education, 
tending to make it more general But so far from giving 
satisfaction, the new code raised a storm of opposition, 
chiefly from the clergy, and had to be altered m some of 
Public its most important provisions. In the session of 1870 a 
statute of the highest importance was passed, which effected 
little less than a revolution in the state of national educa- 
of tion. By this statute, 33 and 34 Viet, c. 75, entitled “An 
1870. Act to provide for Public Elementary Education in England 
and Wales,” it was ordered that “ there shall be provided 
for every school district a sufficient amount of accommoda- 
tion in public elementary schools available for all tbe 
children resident in such district, for whose elementary 
education efficient and suitable provision is not otherwise 
made.” It was further enacted that all children attending 
these “public elementary schools” whose parents were 
unable, poverty, to pay anything towards their edu- 
cation, should he admitted free, the expenses so incurred, 
with all others necessary to carry out the provisions of the 
Act, to be defrayed out of local taxation. Finally, it was 
ordered that the whole administration of the new system 
of public education should be placed under “school 
boards,” elected by the suffrages of all tax-payers, includ- 
ing women, and invested with large powers, among them 
that of compellmg all parents, under severe penalties, to 
give their cMdren between the ages of five and thirteen 
the advantages of education. The statute of 1870, proving 
more beneficial even than expected at the outset^ laid a 
firm basis for universal education. 

Progress The gradual progress of public elementary education 
of eie- during the course of a quarter of a century is shown in the 
following table, which gives the total number of schools 
t iQTi , under Government inspection, the total number of childreu 
for whom accommodation was provided, and the average 
number of children atteuding the schools, in every fifth 
scholastic year, ended August 31, from 1850 to 1870, and 
for each year thereafter to 1876. 


Team ended 
Angnat Slat. 

NumUerof 

Schools 

Inspected 

— 

Nninher of 
Child] en who can 
be Accommodaled 

Aveiage If umber 
of ChUdicn m 
Attendance 

1850 

1,844 

870,948 

197,678 

1855 

8,853 

704,495 

447,010 

1860 

6,012 

1,158,827 

751,326 

1865 

6,865 

1,470,473 

901,750 

1870 

8,986 

1,950,641 

1,255,083 

1871 

9,621 

2,092,984 

1,346,802 

1872 

10,761 

2,897,746 

1,445,326 

1873 1 

11,911 

2,683,541 

1,570,741 

1874 

13,084 

2,952,479 

1,710,806 

3875 I 

14,067 

3,229,312 

1,863,176 

1870 

14,875 

3,483,789 

2,007,732 


Parlia- While the charge for elementary education, under the 
inentary Act of 1870, chiefly falls upon local rates, there are at the 
grants same time large and continually increasing parliamentary 
oatiOT^ made, out of imperial funds, for promoting the edu- 
cation of the masses. In 1863 the annual grants for ex- 
amination and attendance of pupils in elementary schools, 
under inspection in England and Wales, amounted to only 
.£205 1 but they rose to £180,303 in 1864, to £376,367 
in 1865, to £388,006 in 1866, to £429,885 in 1867, and 
to £4 3 1,5 94 in 1 8 68. Thus re^arly advancing, the grants 
came to over half a million in 1869, amounting then to 


£504,286, and over a million in 1876, when they stood at 
£1,093,378. In 1876 the annual grants for cxammatiou 
and attendance increased to £1,272,496, and in 1877 to 
£1,415,333. 

Denomimiwiial dlc/ioofs, —It appears from parliamentary Denoiui 
returns issued in tie session of 1874 that at that time, ““■bous 
when the school-board system had just began to take root, 
the great mass of the pupils of elementary schools under 
inspection were in institutions belonging to and under the 
control of the Church of England. The following tabular 
statement gives the number of pupils present at examimar 
tion m the elementary schools of England and Wales con- 
trolled respectively by the Church of England, the Homan 
Catholics, the school boards, and the British, Wesleyan, 
and all other schools, in the years 1871 to 1873 


Dcaomlnations of Schools. 

Tcais 

ended 

sut 

AngUist. 

Total 

If umbel of 
bchools 
under 
Inspection 

Total NumbK 
of Pup da 
present at 
ln!.peciriiQ. 

Church of England | 

Roman Catholic | 

School Boards . | 

British, Wesleyan, andj 
all other Schools / 

Total 1 

1871 

1872 

1873 

6,724 

7,328 

8,051 

1,140,118 

1,172,944 

1,254,907 

1871 

1872 

1873 

383 

m 

524 

102,471 

105,148 

111,435 

1872 

1873 

82 

320 

13,388 

91,262 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1,691 

1,980 

1,999 

862,978 

879,199 

389,612 

1871 

3872 

1873 

8,798 

9,854 

11,094 

1,596,567 

1,668,679 

1,847,218 


Board Schok.— It will be seen that on the 31st of Inorease 
August 1872, the total number of schools under school ofsohools 
boards was not more than 82, with 11,388 pupils present at 
inspection ; and that a year later the number of schools had 
risen to 520, and that of pupils to 91,262. After this time, 
with the machinery established by the Act of 1870 getting 
more and more into working order, and its chief feature, 
that of compulsion, being gradually applied, the progress 
of elementary education became very rapid. At the end of 
August 1876, there were 1604 schools under school boards 
in England and Wales, affording accommodation to 556,150 
pupils. The total number of school boards at tbe end of 
August 1876 was 1790, of which 123 were in boroughs 
and 1667 in rural or extra-municipal parishes. There 
were at the same date 99 boroughs, out of 223, in England 
andWales as yet without school boards, still these exceptions 
included no place with over 50,000 inhabitants. On the 
1st of April 1877 there were 11,221,363 of the total 
population drawn within the clauses of the Act enforcing 
the attendance of children at school, so that compulsory 
education had become the law for about oue-balf of the 
population, and it might be calculated that only a few more 
years would be required to include the whole. 

The total amount received by the school boards of Cost ol 
Eughiud and Wales in the year ended August 31 , 1876 , the 
was £2,695,644, of which £1.178,946 came from local 
rat^, and £1,516,698 from loans, the latter raised for the gyjtem 
erection of school buildings, and other works of a permanent and com- 
charaeter. The total amount thus borrowed amounted to pnlsoiy 
£5,466,106 at the end of August 1876, the sum being™' 
raised at 3| per cent annual interest by the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, to be repaid in the course of fifty 
years from local rates, the pressure upon which is expected 
to become gradually less as the great work of compulsory 
education advances towards its completion. The 'average 

Vni. — 32 
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school hoarfl taxation in the whole of England and Walos 
was 1 ’87 d. per pound sterling in the year 187 4-75, and rose 
to 3 '43d. per pound in the year 1875-76, 

Adult Education . — Though as yet unaffected by the in- 
troduction of the system of compulsory education, there is, 
nevertheless, a vast progress of geueral instruction visible 
among the adult geneiation, as is proved by the constantly 
growing numbers of persons able to sign their names to the 
niairiage registers. The annual numbers, carefuUy collected 
by the registrar of births, deaths, aud marriages, as among 
the most noteworthy tokens of the educational condition of 
the people, show that while in the quinquennial period 
1811-45 there were in England and Wales 32'G per cent 
of men aud 48 9 per cent, of women who signed the 
marriage registers with “ marks,” being unable to write, 
the proportion very steadily decreased from period to 
period, and from year to year, till it had fallen in 1871-75 
to 18 5 per cent, m the case of men, and to 25 *2 per cent 
iu the case of women. Thus there was in the thirty-five 
years from 1841 to 1875 a decrease of 15‘5 per cent, in 
illiterate men and of 25 '6 per cent in illiterate women. 

The proportiou of males and females unable to write 
varies greatly In the several counties of England and in 
Wales, as will be seen from the foil owing table, wbich gives 
the porceutaga of both sexes who signed the marriage re- 
gisters with “ marks ” in the year 1 87 5, according to the 38th 
annual report of the registrar-general, issued in 1877 - 


Westmoreland 

Surrey 

Middlesex 

Eiitlandslure ,. 
Hflinpshire .. 
IToT'tliiuubei'land. , 

Kent 

Devousliue 

Sussex 

Linaolnsluie . . 

Cumberland 

Gloncestershii’e . 
K'orthamptoii'jhue. , 

Dojbyshiie 

Barkshiie . 

Cheshire 

Yorkshiie 

Herefordshire 

Leicesteisliire.. .. 
Lancashiie . . 

O-xfordshire 

Dorset 

Wiltshue 


Somev'iet ... . , 

Nottinghamsliue 

Wanvickslnre 

Durham 

Cornwall 

Worcestershiie 

South Wales 

Huntingdonshire 

Camhiidgediiie 

Norfolk 

Buckinghamshire 

Shiopshiie 

North Wales 

Suffolk 

Bedfordshire 

Hertfoidshiro 

Monmouthshire 

Staffordshire 


England and Wales . 


his 38th annual report, published in 1877, arrived at the Educa- 
hopeful calculation that “ if instruction increases in future 
years at the same arithmetical rate as it has done in the 
years from 1841 to 1875, then all the men will be able to ® 
write in 38 years, and all the women in 31 years.” 

XIL Crime and FaAiperism. 

The wide-spread belief that increase of education will Number 
lead to a decrease both of crime and pauperism receives some crimi- 
eonfirmationfrom the criminal and other statistics of England iff/?™ 
and Wales for more than a generation, though not to the ° 

full extent that might be desired. As regards crime, the 
decrease of it, while of a fluctuating nature, was much less in 
proportion than the increase of education, as shown by the 
number of persons committed for trial before juries in 
England and Wales and either convicted or acquitted. 

The following table shows these numbers for every fifth 
year from 1841 to 1876 


Peicontaue of Pewons agiung 
■ftltll “JldlkS ’ 

Men. 

Women. 

8 

8 

9 

13 

9 

18 

n 

10 

n 

11 

u 

21 

13 

12 

13 

17 

15 

10 

16 

14 

15 

28 

16 

17 

16 

18 

16 

21 

17 

12 

17 

27 

17 

28 

18 

16 

18 

23 

18 

U 

19 

14 

19 

16 

19 

16 

20 

16 

20 

17 

20 

26 

21 

26 

21 

31 

22 

25 

22 

25 

23 

36 

24 

20 

26 

17 

26 

20 

25 

21 

26 

26 

25 

33 

26 

19 

26 

80 

27 

21 

27 

31 

30 

37 

17 

23 

of male and female adults 

'the registrar-general, in 


Teaia. 

Nninbei of 
Poisons 
Committed 
foi Tiul. 

Number 
ol Poisons 
Convicted. 

Nnniber of 
Pei sons 
Acguitted 

1841 

27,760 

20,280 

7452 

1846 

25,107 

18,144 

6935 

1851 

27,960 

21,679 

6359 

1856 

19,437 

14,734 

4672 

1861 

18,326 

13,879 

4423 

1866 

18,849 

14,284 

4572 

1871 

16,269 

11,946 

4283 

1876 

16,078 

12,195 

3841 


The small difference between the number of persons con- 
victed and acquitted and the total committed comprised 
those found to be and detained as insana 
It will be seen from the preceding table that, while the Decrease 
total committals decreased from 27,760 in 1841 to 16,078 of ciime, 
in 187 6, and the convictions from 20,280 in 1841 to 12,195 
in 1876, the downward progress was not regular, bub inter- 
mittent, faU end rise following each other. Thus there 
were fewer convictions in the year 1871 than in 1876. 

The fluctuations in crime and the number of criminals must 
be referred to complicated causes, chief among them the 
state of trade and commerce, which, according as they are 
either flourishing or depressed, greatly influence the con- 
dition of welfare of the masses of the population. 

The classes of offences for which persons were committed oiassesof 
for trial in England and Wales, and either convicted or ofiences. 
acquitted by juries, in each of the three years from 1871 
to 1873, were as follows : — 


Classes o! OSences. 


A^inst the Person... 

Against Property com- 
mitted with. Yio- 

lence 

Against Property 
committed without 
Violence. 


Malicioaa Offences 
against Property... 
Forgery, and Offences 
a^unst the Cnr- 


Other Offences not 
included in the 
above Classes 


Years. 

Nuinbor 
Comniitted 
Ol Bailed 

Nnitibei 

Convicted. 

Number 
Acquitted oi 
Discharged. 

1871 

2,175 

1,418 

735 

1872 

2,082 

1,403 

658 

1873 

2,011 

1,347 

638 

1871 

1,509 

1,146 

360 

1872 

1,325 

1,034 

290 

1873 

1,238 

952 

279 

1871 

11,265 

8,457 

2,798 

1872 

10,225 

7,609 

2,604 

1873 

10,516 

7,968 

2,583 

1871 

197 

102 

94 

1872 

162 

89 

70 

1873 

161 

81 

78 

1871 

488 

408 

80 

1872 

895 

336 

59 

1873 

379 

327 

52 

1871 

640 

420 

216 

1872 

612 

891 

220 

1878 

593 

414 

177 

1871 

16,269 

11,946 

4,288 

1872 

14,801 

10,862 

8,901 

1878 

14,898 

11,089 

8,767 




OEIME.] 

Kumbeis The total number of prisoners confined in the jails of the 
and TJnited Kingdom, under sentence either of juries or of 
classes of g^jpendiary and other magistrates, was 220,817 at the end 
pnson- ^ ,.Qgg j;Q 220,887 in 1872, and 232,362 at the 

end of 1873. Of the latter total, 1 65,142 were imprisoned 
in England and Wales, 33,419 in Scotland, and 33,801 m 
Ireland. The classes of convicts confined in the prisons of 
England and Wales — including those imprisoned for debt, 
and military deserters, under the Mutiny Acts— were as 
follows at the end of the year 1873 



Clsasea of Fiieonera. 

Malea. 

Females 

Total 


Criminal Prisoners 

Convicted (not previoualy in ) 

Custody) ) 

Comnutted for Trial 

Sammanly Convicted 

Want of Suretiea 

Remanded and Discliarged 

Total . 

Debtors and under Civil Process 

Offenders under Mutiny Act 

Total 

1,105 

10,194 

86,250 

2,190 

8,206 

278 

3,106 

40,187 

854 

3,043 

1,383 

13,300 

126,437 

3,044 

11,249 

107,945 

6,404 

3,042 

47,468 

283 

155,413 

6.687 

3,042 

117,391 

47,751 

165,142 

Ages of The ages of the 155,413 prisoners— excluding debtors 
prison- and deserters — in the prisons of England and Wales, at the 
end of 1873, were as follows ;— 

Educa- 
tion of 1 
prison- 
ers. 

Ages of Piisoneis 

Uulcs. 

Females 

Total 

Under 12 Years 

12 and under 21 

21 „ 80 

80 „ 60 

60 Years and upwards 

Ages not ascertained 

Total 

1,370 

26,684 

32,930 

42,528 

4,167 

268 

112 

8,218 

14,710 

22,664 

1,703 

61 

1,482 

34,902 

47,640 

65,192 

6,870 

327 

107,945 

47,468 

155,413 

The degree of education of the same 155,413 prisoners 
vas as follows : — 

Education of Fnsoneis 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Not able to read or wnte 

Proportion per cent, to total.... 
Able to read, or to read and write ) 

imperfectly ) 

Proportion per cent to total... 

Able to read and wnte well 

Proportion per cent to total.,.. 

Superior Instruction 

Proportion j.>er cent to total . 

Instruction not ascertained 

Proportion per cent, to total..,. 

Total 

33,760 

313 

69,653 

64-4 

4,164 

38 

188 

0-2 

290 

03 

18,148 
38 2 

28,559 

60-2 

485 

I’O 

12 

'264 

0-6 

51,898 

33-4 

98,112 

63-1 

4,649 

3-0 

200 

0-1 

554 

04 

107,945 

47,468 

155,413 

Repeated 

convic- 

tions. 

Of the 166,413 prisoners in the prisons of England and 
Wales at the end of 1873, no less than 61,274, or two- 
fifths, were old offenders. The number of their previous 
convictions was as follows : — 


Humber of previous Convictions. 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Oni-v 

16,659 
6,938 
3,968 
2,726 
. 1,845 
. 2,329 
. 1,724 
, 2,685 

6,182 

3,402 

2,227 

1,773 

1,851 

1,820 

2,098 

4,648 

21,841 

10,340 

6.195 
4,498 

8.196 
4,149 
3,822 
7,233 




Five times 

Six or seven tunes 

Bight to ten times,. 

Above ten iumes 

Total 

37,773 

23,501 

61,274 


The preceding tables show sucoinetly to what an extent 
the prisons of England and Wales are filled by what may 
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be called a criminal population, that is, one living regularly Ciimraal 
by crime. It is a population not very young, nearly oue- popula- 
half of the whole being between the ages of thiity and^‘°“* 
sixty, and not possessed of any education worth the name,— 

33 4 per cent., or just one-third of the whole, being unable 
either to read or write, and 63 per cent, of the whole only 
able to read, or to read and write imperfectly. Thus more 
than 96 per cent, of the entire army of prisoners, male anil 
female, belonged, so far as education went, to the dregs of 
the population ; while only a quite inappreciable fraction, 
expressed by Ol per cent,, was that of a class described as 
possessed of “ superior instruction.” 

Poficc.— Besides the direct cost of prisoners, there are a Expendi 
variety of other expenses connected with their apprehension turo hr 
and conviction, but it would be impossible to give an police, 
account of them. Foremost among these expenses stands 
that for the police, the total charge for which in the year 
1873 amounted to .£2,567,491. The expenditure was 
divided as follows among the various classes of the police :— 


Classes 

Number. 

£^pcndlt1ue 


9,892 

7,995 

9,875 

788 

£860,266 

620,111 

1,009,103 

78,008 

Boron^ pobce 

Metropolitan police, including that ) 

of dockyards ) i 

City of London police. j 

Total 1 

28,660 

1 £2,567, 491 


Ptittpemm.— There is, as might be expected, an intimate dime 
connectioa between crime and pauperism. At the side of ami pmi. 
a fixed prison population, steeped in crime, stands a regular 
workhoise population, sunk in helpless, irretrievable 
poverty. If far more harmless than the criminal popula- 
tion, the pauper population, ou the other hand, is far more 
numerous, varying between three quartern of a million and 
a million. The number of paupers, like that of criminals, 
kept rising and falling, in alternate waves, during the course 
of the last generation, under the probable influence of good 
or bad harvests mainly, and the state of trade, with a 
general tendency to increase within the first half of the 
penod, and to decrease withiu the second half. The total 
number of paupers in the United Kingdom, embracing both 
those kept in workhouses and those receiving public charity 
out of doors, was 1,022,640 in 1846, of whom 910,661 vrere 
in England and Wales, 69,432 in Scotland, and 42,547 in 
Ireland, At the end of thirty years, in 1876, the total 
Dumber of paupers in the United Kingdom had fallen to 
906,983, of whom 728,350 were in England and Wales, 
100,105 in Scotland, and 78,528 in Ireland. Thus the 
aggregate decrease within the period was solely due to a 
decline of pauperism iu England, there being an increase of 
30,673 paupers in Scotland, and of 35,981 in Ireland. 

The following table gives the number of paupers, distin- 
guishing “in-door,” within workhouses, and “ out-door,” of 
receiving public relief, in England and Wales, for every fifth paupers, 
year from 1851 to 1871, and each year thereafter to 1877, 
on the first day of January in every year 


Tears 

Jatt.1. 

In'door 

Funpers. 

Out-door 

Paupers. 

Total . 

1851 

110,565 

750,328 

860,893 

1856 

125,697 

752,170 

877,767 

1861 

130,961 

759,462 

890,423 

1866 

137,986 

782,358 

920,344 

1871 

165,289 

916,637 

1,081,926 

1872 

154,283 

823,431 

977,664 

1878 

154,171 

736,201 

890,872 

1874 

149,658 

679,723 

829,281 

1876 

153,711 

681,876 

815,587 

1876 

148,931 

600,662 

749,593 

1877 

’167,191 

671,169 

728,360 
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Nvimlier There "were 590 workhouses and “ unions ” for the relief 
ofwoik- of paupers in. England and Wales on the 1st of January 
bouses. 1849 ^ oYid the number gradually rose till it reached 655 
in 1864, from which timo it remained stationary till 1869, 
when tliere was an amalgamation of several poor-law 
unions There were 650 workhouses and unions on the 
1st of January 1877. 

AMe- The paupers of 1877 comprised 92,806 returned as 
bodied “able-bodied,” of which number 18,993 received in-door, 
andadult 73,813 out-door relief. Of the remaining paupera, 
paupers, in number, 138,198 received in door, and 497,346 

oiit-door relief. Two-thirds of all the paupers were sane 
adults, the other third comprising children under sixteen 
years of age, lunatics, and idiots. Among the adult in-door 
paupers of 1877, the men formed the majority, but the 
women were nearly three times as nutneroua as the men 
among outdoor paupers. Aged persons, or widows, 
deserted wives, and “unmarried mothers” with their 
children, comprised the great mass of these out-door paupera 
fixpetwii- Pauperism is far more costly than crime. The total 
tura for expenditure for criminals in the year 1873 was .£585,021, 
crimi- that for the maintenance of paupers amounted to 

£7,692,169. The branches of expenditure for criminals 
in the year 1 873, and the average cost of each prisoner, 
were as follows : — 


Bianel)ca of ENp«ndituio 

Total 

Evpendituio 

Aveiage 
Expondltuio 
per Piiaoner 

OiiDiN.^av Ohahors. 

Ropniis, furniture, fuel, and light, ) 

lent, &o ( 

Olficevs’ salaries, allowances, and! 

pensions ) 

Piisoaers’ diet, clothing, &o 

£ 

112,414 

£ a d 

6 7 1 

286,751 

163,339 

13 7 9 

8 13 5 

Total 

602,504 

28 8 3 

ExTBAOnniNARY Chaiujes. 
Repayment of money bonowed , ) 
- interest, See , neiv biiildings, addi- V 
tions, and alterations ) 

82,517 

4 13 4 

Total ordinary and extraordinary. 

585,021 

33 1 7 


EKpenili- The total amount raised by “ poor rates ” so-called in 
tuiB for ‘England and Wales in the year 1873 was £12,657,943, 
and the amount expended £12,426,566. Bat of this 
poor, expenditure, not more than the sum of £7,692,169, before 
mentioned, was employed directly for the relief of the poor, 
the remainder, £4,734,397, going for other parents under 
the poor-laws, such as police rates, vaccination fees, and 
disbursements of highway boards. The actual direct ex- 
penses for the relief of the poor in the year 1873 were 
under the following branches : — 

£ 

Cost of in-door maintcnauce 1,549,403 

Cost of out-door relief 3,279,122 

■\Vorkhouse loans repaid and interest thereon . 272,698 

Salaries and rations of ofiScers 893,218 

Other expenses connected inth the rehef of) nsir 

the poor 

M.viiitBnanee of hmatics in asylums or licensed / 
houses I 


Total 7,690,325 

Taxation The average rate imposed by local taxation for the 
forpau- actual relief of the poor in 1873 was 6s. lid. iu the pound 
peristn. per head of population for the whole of the United King- 
dom, while for England and Wales alone it was 6s. 7d. per 
head of population, for Scotland 6s. 2d., and for Ireland 
3& 4dL Taking the percentage ratio to the whole popula- 
tion, tax-paying and not, the amount was 3s. 3d. per indi- 
vidual for the United Kingdom, while the share for Eng- 


[paitpeeism:. 

land and Wales was 3s. 8d. per head, for Scotland 3s. 5d. 
and for Ireland Is. 4d. per head of population. 

The enormous cost of pauperism, and consequent heavy Poor-law 
burthen entailed upon taxpayers— deemed the harder as oommis- 
being very unequally distributed, the poorest parishes being 
the bigbejt assessed— led to many recent legislative 
attempts to effect a remedy. Under the Poor-Law Amend- board, 
meat Act of 4 and 5 Will. IV. c, 76, passed in 1834, a 
somewliat complicated administrative machinery was formed 
for the purpose, receiving the title of “ Poor Law Commis- 
sion;” but It was superseded in 1847, by the statute 10 
and 11 Vict. c 109, which instituted the “Commissioners 
for administering the Laws for the Belief of the Poor in 
England and Walea” An Act passed two years after, 12 
and 13 Vict. c. 103, abolished alike commissions and com- 
missioners, establishing in their stead, a “ a poor-law board,” 
invested with extensive powers, its president having a 
seat in the Cabinet Although by the Act itself, and the 
institution of a new member of the Government, it was 
sufficiently acknowledged that the question of pauperism had 
become one of the most momentous of the day, and 
although its working, under the direction of a very able 
chief, gave general satisfaction, it was soon found that it 
was faulty in many respects It was particularly so in not 
recognizing that the system of maintaining the poor, 
having been and remaining entirely local, could not be 
dissevered from local government in general, and that the 
necessary reform must be in this direction. 

The admission of this fact led to the passing of another Institii- 
statute, 34 and 35 Vict, c. 70, which obtained the royal 
assent, August 14, 1871, known os the Local Government goyg®. 
Board Act The Act ordered the establishment of a Local meut 
Government Board, as a ministerial department, to under- Board, 
take all the functions of the Poor-Law Board, abolished 
henceforth, and, moreover, to superintend the execution of 
, all the laws relating to the public health, and to matters 
I connected with local government. The new Local Govern- 
ment Board began its functions in March 1871, its presi- 
dent holding a seat in the Cabinet. 

Since its institution, the Local Government Board has Annual 
published annual reports, addressed to parliament, the reports 
sixth of which was issued at the end of the session of 
1877. Judging by this report, the action of the new ‘ 
system for superintending the relief of the poor has been 
very successful, there being a considerable decrease of the 
expenditure for the actual maintenance of paupers. But 
this was effected entirely by savings in out-door relief. 

The respective charges for the maintenance of paupers in 
worldiouses and for out-door relief in 1871 and in 187G 
were stated as follows in the report : — 


Teais 

In-door 

Maintenauce. 

Out-door 

Relief. 

Ttotal 

1871 

1876 

Increase... 
Decrease.. .. 

1,524,695 

1,634,224 

£ 

8,663,970 

2,760,804 

£ 

5,188,665 

4,295,028 

9,529 

903, 'l66 

893^637 


Foor-Lm Administration.— kceording to the sixth Co&t of 
annual report of the Local Government Board, the expendi- 
ture for the in-door and out-door maintenance of paupers 
formed little more than half the total cost set down as being 
“ for the relief of the poor.” Among the other branches 
of expenditure were “ salaries and rations of poor-law 
officers,” £943,000 ; “ charges for pauper lunatics in 
asylums, ”£883, 000; and a number of similar disbursements, 
the total amounting to £3,042,830. It is admitted in the 
report that, notwithstanding the strictest supervision, the 
local expenses of administration continue increasing, while 
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the direct cost of maintenance of the poor is decreasing. 
Thus in 1871, when the actual maintenance of in-door and 
out-door paupers cost ^893,600 more than in 1876, the 
extra branches of expenditure were £357,000 less. 

Pauper- cannot be any reasonable doubt that the princi- 

ism and pal remedy of pauperism must be sought in the general 
eduea- education of the poor. That this is already taking effect, 
under the salutary working of the Compulsory Education 
Act of 1870, there are many symptoms. It is stated, in a 
report of the inspectors of the London board school^ pub- 
lished at the end of 1877, that the order and regularity 
strictly enforced in their schools not only affect the charac- 
ter of the children, but that of the parents in the most 
destitute social condition, including paupers receiving out- 
door relief. “ There are indications,” says the report, 
“ that the parents are beginning to feel the wholesome in- 
fluence of the schools. We are assured by teachers in the 
very lowest neighbourhood that there is now much less 
active opposition to their efforts to improve the children 
than formerly, and a marked diminution in the violent 
language and rough conduct which were at one time the 
invariable accompaniments to a parent’s visit to the school” 
The education of their children, the report goes on to say, 
is strikingly reflected in a “ growing self-respect of the 
parents,” while all things “point unmistakably to a great 
change for the better, which is being slowly yet surely 
effected in the homes of the children tLough the influence 
of board schools.” 

XIII. Hospitals and Chantahle Institutions. 

Charity No country in the world is so rich in charitable institu- 
andpau- tious of every description as England. The relations 
pensm. between the vast pauperism and the equally vast flow of 
charity designed to remedy it have been keenly discussed , 
and while many insist that the latter is simply an offspring 
of the former, there are others no less confldent in main- 
taining that the abundance of charity has given rise to the 
very evil it was expected to cure. Probably the truth lies 
midway between the conflicting arguments. If indigence 
gave rise to charity, -the excess of the latter could scarcely 
fail in its turn to beget improvidence, and, with it, poverty. 
There can be little doubt that, in modern times at any rate, 
the immense multiplication of charitable institutions has 
served to foster idleness among the lower classes in large 
towns, and thus has swelled the ranks of hereditary pauper- 
ism. Legislation has not remained ignorant of this fact, 
and hence a large number of laws for regulating the uses 
aud abuses of charity. 

Oldest regulations were made in the same 

statute wign which laid the foundation of the poor-law, that of 
on _ _ Elizabeth. By the Act of 43 Elizabeth c. 4, passed in 
charities. igQl^ usually known as the Statute of Charitable Uses, a 
rather wide definition was given of what was considered 
to be within the realm of charity. It might he used, 
declared the Act, “ for relief of aged, impotent, and poor 
people j for maintenance of sick and maimed soldiers and 
mariners ; for schools of learning, free schools, aud scholars 
in universities 3 for repair of bridges, ports, havens, cause- 
ways, churches, sea-banks, and highways ; for education and 
preferment of orphans j for relief, stock, or maintenance of 
houses of correction; for marriages of poor maids ; for sup- 
portation, aid, and help of young tradesmen, handicraftsmen, 
and persons decayed; for relief or redemption of prisoners 
or captives ; and for aid or ease of any poor inhabitante 
concerning payments of fifteens, setting out of soldiers, and 
other taxes.” It is clear from the wording of this statute 
that, at the time it was made, organized charitable 
institutions were already numerous in England. In order 
that they might be well managed, and their funds employwi 
for none but Intimate purposes, the Act ordered that 


commissioners should be appointed by the lord chancellor, 
four for each diocese, to act under the bishop, aud “ inquire 
by a jury concerning charitie.s.” It does not appear that 
much action was ever taken under the statute, cumbrous in 
all its prescriptions, and it had fallen into disuse before the 
middle of the last century, when it was gradually replaced 
by other legislative enactments. 

No general record of charitable institutions is known toRecouls 
have existed until the close of the 18th century, when the of cliau- 
Bubject came to occupy the serious attention of parliament. 

It manifested itself ckefly in the passing of a statute, 26 
Geo. IIL c. 58, generally called the Gilbert Act, which 
gave orders “ for procuring, upon oath, returns of all charit- 
able donations for the benefit of poor persons in the several 
parishes in England.” The returns obtained under this Act 
were examined and reported on by a committee of the 
House of Commons, which sat in 1786 and 1788, when it 
appeared that out of 13,000 parishes and townships in 
England and Wales, only 14 had omitted reporting their 
charities. The aggregate annual income of those reported 
upon amounted to £528,710, but it was generally held that 
this sum was a gross understatement Consequently, there 
was more legislation, though at considerable intervals, on 
tlie subject of charities. Under an Act of 52 George III, 
c. 102 , passed in 1812, stringent regulations were laid do’wn 
for ascertaining the nature and income of all the charitable 
institutions in England ; but the Act was never properly 
enforced, and remained to aU intents and purposes a dead 
letter. More effective, although limited in scope, was an 
Act of 58 George III. c. 91, passed in 1818, which ordered 
an inquiry into the educational charities of England. It 
was this statute which first instituted the “ Charity Com- 
missioners for England and Wales.” 

The actual functions of this board, in superintending all The 
charities, and making annual reports upon them to parlia- of 
ment, were defined by the Charitable Trusts Act of 1853, 
to which amendments were passed in 1855, in 1860, and iu Houers.' 
1869. By these statutes, the “ Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales” are invested with great powers, some 
of them distinctly judicial in their nature, and the rest of au 
administrative character. They may compel the trustees 
and administrators of all endowed cliaritable institutions to 
keep full accounts of their receipts and disbursements, and 
to forward them every year; and they may likewise order 
special inquiries into the circumstance of individual charities, 
aud enforce the production of all required information. 
Possessed of such powers, the commissioners have been 
enabled to publish a number of valuable annual reports, 
beginning with the year 1852, on the number and character 
of the net-work of charitable institutions spread all over 
England, tending to alleviate misery and to promote greater 
welfare, dr at least designed to do so. Still these reports 
are far from giving a complete picture of the vast extent of 
organized charity, since the action of the Charity Com- ’ 
missioners does not embrace any but endowed charities, and 
not all even of this clasa Specially exempted from the 
operations of the Charitable Trusts Act of 1853, and its 
subsequent amendments, are the charities of the universities 
and their colleges, those of Eton and Winchester, of the 
TOrioufl cathedral foundations, of all friendly and benefit 
societies, and of all institutions wholly maintained by 
voluntary contributioua Among these and other exemp- 
tions fall a number of charitable mstitutions as important 
of their kind as ancient in origin-— the HospUala 

There can be little doubt that hospitals were, if not the origin of 
very oldest, at least among the most micient, of English hospi- 
charitable institutions. The earliest of these establishments tati. 
probably grew up in the time of the crusades, or soon after, 
necessitated by the spread of new diseases, introduced hy 
the knights and their followers returning from the East. 
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How terrible were the ravages made by some of these 
diseases, such as leprosy, is shown by the fact that there 
were counted in France, m the year 1225, upwards of 2000 
hosjntals, going by the distinctive name of “ leptosona.” 
England must have suffeied, as well as France, from the 
influx; of the mfectious maladies from the same source, 
although the English crusaders were much less numerous, 
and many of tbein belonged to a better class. Neither m 
France nor in England any trace is left of the “leprosoria” 
of the 13th century, all the existing hospitals being of 
more modern foundation. 

The The most ancient in the list of English hospitals is that 
oiliest of St Bartholomew, London, which had its origin in a 
piglisii priory of the same name, founded by Kahere, a minstrel 
at yf {jeury about the year 1100. A quarter of a 
century later, Eahere obtained from the king the grant of a 
piece of waste ground, adjoining the monastery, where he 
built and endowed a hospital “for a master, brethren, and 
sisters, and for the entertainment of poor, diseased people 
till they get well.” At the dissolution of the monasteries, 
in the reign of Henry VIII., St Bartholomew contained 100 
bods, with one physician and three surgeons. The hospital 
was refounded, on a new basis, in 1544, and incorporated 
by charter iu 1546. St Bartholomew, on account of its 
age no lass than of the excellency of its medical staff, con- 
tinues to stand in the foremost rank of English hospitals, 
as of the endowed charities of the country in general Its 
average annual income, in recent years, amounted to about 
£40,000, derived mainly from rents and funded property. 
In 1876 St Bartholomeiv’s Hospital had 5672 in-patients 
and 19,576 out-patients, together with 163,905 other 
patients attending for temporary medical and surgical atten- 
dance, thus affording relief to 179,153 persons in the 
course of the year. 

The five The management of the oldest of English hospitals was 
royalhoa- united, in 1782, with that of four other charitable institu- 
pitals. tjQijg Qjf tjjg gjijQg London, namely, Bethlehem, St 
Thomas’s, Christ's Hospital, and Bridewell The union was 
effected under the Act 23 George IIL c. 77, and from it 
the joined institutions were called “the five royal hospitals,” 
their superintendence being placed under “ the pious care 
of the lord mayor of London.” Only three out of the “ five 
royal hospitals,” St Bartholomew, Bethlehem, and St 
Thomas, now remain institutions iu the same sense, the 
other two, Christ’s Hospital and Bridewell, having been 
diverted entirely from their orginal design. Bethlehem 
Hospital, like St Bartholomew’s originally a priory, 
founded in 1247, under the name of St Mary of Bethlehem, 
by Simon Fits Mary, sheriff of London, was given, with all 
ifB revenues, by Henry VIII. in 1547, to the city of 
London, as a hospital for lunatics. With the exception of 
an institution of the kind previously founded in Granada, 
Spain, it was the first lunatic hospital in Europe, and as 
such acquired large fame, though for a long time not well 
deserved, the unhappy inmates being treated more like 
caged animals than human sufferers. Bethlehem Hospital 
had its first site in Bishopsgate Street, from which it was 
transferred to Moorfields, in the city of London, in 1675, 
and finally to its present place, St George’s Fields, 
Lambeth, in 1814. The income of Bethlehem Hospital in 
the year 1876 amounted to £25,184. More wealthy than 
Bethlehem, and with revenues equal to those of St 
Bartholomew, is the third of the “royal hospitals,” St 
Thomas, likewise originally a priory, and converted into a 
hospital in 1553. The old building, in Southwark, near 
London Bridge, was levelled to the ground in 1862, to 
make room for the South-Eastern Railway, when a new and 
larger edifice was erected in Stangate, Lambeth, facing the 
Houses of Parliament, and opened iu 1871. Of the two 
converted “royal hospitals,” the first, Christ’s Hospital, 
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Newgate Street, London, founded in 1553, is solely devoted 
to the education of upwards of a thousand boys, out of 
revenues of about £58,000 per annum; while the second, 
Bridewell Hospital, has become an industrial school, its 
annual income of nearly £16,000 being employed in the 
training of 160 boys and as many girls, under a scheme 
settled m 1860 by the “Chanty Commissioners of 
England and Wales.” 

There are no official statistics regarding either the total Reve- 
number of hospitals in England, or their revenues, the great of 
majority of these institutions being maintained by volun- 
tary contributions, aud therefore, as previously mentioned, 
by law exempt from the supervision of the Charity Com- 
missioners. In a few provincial towns, such as Salisbury, 
Cambridge, Bristol, Winchester, and York, there are 
hospitals dating back to the first part of the 18th century, 
and with more or less considerable revenues; but otherwise 
the metropolis is the chief home of all these charitable in- 
stitutions, both on account of its wealth, and in connexion 
with the study of medicine necessarily demanding central- 
ization. Besides the “royal hospitals” there are others, 
endowed and unendowed, possessed of large revenues. 
Foremost among them stand Guy’s Hospital, Southwark, 
founded in 1721, which has an annual income from invest- 
ments of over £40,000, and relieves 5000 in-patients and 
85,000 out-patients in the course of the year; and the 
Loudon Hospital, established in 1740, and supported mainly 
by voluntary contributions, which maintains 6300 in- 
patients and 46,000 out-patients, at a cost of £44,700 per 
annum. Among the other principal metropolitan hospitals 
are that of Westminster, founded in 1719, with an annual 
income of £13,000 per annum, relieving 2000 in-patients 
and 20,000 out-patients ; St George’s, at Hyde Park Comer, 
opened 1733, disbursing £28,000 a year for 4000 in- 
patients and 17,000 out-patients; and the Royal Free 
Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, which spends £22,000 in 
relieving annually 2000 in-patients and 26,000 out-patients. 

There were altogether 115 hospitals in the metropolis at 
the end of 1877, of which number 16 ranked as “ general” 
hospitals, for the treatment of all diseases, while the rest 
were devoted to special maladies or infirmities. To aid in 
the maintenance of all these institutions, involving an 
aggregate expenditure of over a million sterling per annum, 
there has been made, since 1873, in the middle of June 
an annual collection in most of the churches and chapels of 
London, known as that of the “hospital Sunday.” The 
collection produced over £25,000 in June 1877, and not 
much less in the preceding years. The receipts of 1877 
were distributed among seveuty-six general and special 
hospitals, including four medical institutions aud forty- 
three dispensaries, the former receiving £22,747, and the 
latter £2223, In addition to the “hospital Sunday” 
there was started in the metropolis, in 1875, a “hospital 
Saturday” collection, made later in the year, the object 
being to let the so-called working classes contribute to 
institutions maintained almost exclusively for their own 
benefit; but the receipts in 1876 and 1877 were compara- 
tively small, with large expenses of collection. 

Endmed Charities . — ^While no authentic information Endowed 
existe regarding the number and income of the charitable chanties 
institutions maintained by voluntary contributions, the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales have issued 
from time to time, in their reports to parliamenl^ accounts 
of the £nEiici3il st&te of the endowed charities placed under 
their controL Appended to one of these reporl®, issued in 
June 1877, was a series of tabular summaries, giving an 
account of the income, both from landed property and 
invested funds, of all the endowed charities under the super- 
intendence of the commissioners in England and Wales. 

Of these the following is an abstract s— 
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Endowed 
chanties 
in each 
of the 
counties, 


Counties or Cities 

Income of 
Chnilties fiom 
Real Estate. 

Total Inco-ne of 
Endowed Cluuibes 

England. 

£. B. d. 

£. ad 

Bedford 

22,547 15 5 

24,997 18 6 

Berkshire 

17,324 16 2 

26,994 1 9 

Buckingham 

Cambridge 

11,972 1 1 

16,169 4 11 

17, .510 7 10 

20,973 4 2 

Chester 

10,618 13 10 
2,763 6 8 

16,016 8 2 

Cornwall . 

4,106 3 3 

' Cumberland . 

2,808 4 4 

5,600 16 6 

Derby 

15,159 16 5 

19,483 0 11 

Devon 

34,816 13 1 

45,568 2 3 

Dorset 

11,051 1 7 

13,586 14 10 

Durham 

13,521 2 6 

18,206 11 9 

Essex , 

22,151 15 9 

28,949 4 0 

Grloucestor 

22,990 4 9 

80,271 7 10 

Bristol (Citv of) . , 

33,896 14 4 

48,356 11 1 

Herefoid 

8,686 1 0 
13,741 2 0 

15,777 6 10 

Hertford 

19,127 5 1 

Huntingdon 

3,816 17 11 

4,649 17 9 

Kent 

44,014 6 S 

64,783 4 5 

Lancaster 

42,672 7 3 

67,874 17 8 

Leicester 

24,655 7 7 

28,527 9 1 

Lincoln 

London (City of) : 

43,661 10 4 

48,294 17 2 

Chartered Companies ... 

67,807 7 0 

99,027 0 3 

Parochial Charities . . .. 

78,899 2 4 

101,880 12 0 

Westminster (City of).... 

18,564 7 0 

28,356 9 7 

Middlesex 

28,898 19 2 

50,508 12 0 

Monmouth 

6,725 2 1 

6,827 2 6 

Norfolk 

42,116 14 1 

50,487 13 11 

Northampton 

Northumherland . 

26,281 12 4 
22,652 16 8 

81,249 IS 11 
27,424 12 2 

Nottingham 

20,935 17 2 

24,704 2 6 

Oxford 

18,946 9 1 

20,630 15 2 

Rutland 

6,165 8 10 

6,686 8 6 

Salop .. .. 

19,683 18 8 

27,693 4 4 

Somerset 

17,721 12 0 

26,230 18 0 

Southampton 

18,820 3 1 

23,969 10 0 

Stafford 

21,886 10 0 

29,382 1 9 

Suffolk 

87,614 6 2 

42,309 8 8 

Surrey. 

53,640 3 8 

70,924 10 1 
12,478 2 10 

Sussex 

6,488 6 8 

Warwick 

66,812 8 10 

63,876 16 2 

Coventry (City of) 

11,678 19 11 

16,663 1 2 

Westmoreland 

4,590 5 8 

7,469 8 8 

Wiltshire 

14,891 3 9 

21,841 10 0 

Worcester 

York ; 

25,459 5 9 

37,627 2 0 

City of, and East Riding 
North Elding 

28,105 12 8 
9,626 16 0 

35,029 0 2 
12,457 7 4 

West Riding 

68,472 0 3 

88,181 13 0 

Noeth Wales. 



Anglesey 

1,806 17 2 
1,781 11 2 

2,052 0 0 

Carnarvon 

2,090 19 4 

Denbigh 

6,110 6 2 

6,426 7 6 

Flint 

1,053 10 10 

1,635 3 6 

Merioneth 

667 10 10 

1,057 14 4 

Montgomery 

1,033 14 2 

1,640 10 6 

South Wales. 



Brecon 

2,029 17 9 

2,697 10 6 

Cardigan 

381 13 0 

663 5 9 

Carmarthen 

529 7 6 

2,012 16 10 

Glamorgan 

Pembroke 

1,429 1 9 
1,631 12 9 

1,921 19 4 
2,487 10 6 

Radnor 

690 13 2 

834 1 11 

Exclusive oe Counties. 



Diocesan Charities 

Charities Administered ) 

1,316 1 9 

10,801 7 8 

by Society of Friends. ) 

17,185 11 2 

27,426 11 9 

General Chanties 

890,795 1 6 

616,666 5 5 

Totals 

1,568,260 19 1 

2,198,461 3 8 


Property It will 1)8 seoQ from tlie preceding table that the endow- 
dowe'd charities is mainly in land. The 

charities. belonging to the endowed charities at the 

‘ date of the report, June 1877, amounted to 524,311 acres, 
which brought an annual rental of il, 443, 177. Bent 
charges and fixed annual payments for land produced a 
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further sum of ,£115,073, bringmg the total income from 
real estate up to £1,558,250. The annual income from 
personalty in 1877 amounted to £640,213, produced from 
£17,418,250 ol invested stock and £2,1 97,478 of other 
investments. Calculated at the rate of 4 per cent, interest, 
the total revenue of the endowed charities of England and 
Wales represented, in 1877, a capital of close upon fifty- 
five millions sterling. 

Under the provisions of the Charitable Trusts Act of Trustee" 

1853, the personalty of the endowed charities has to be of chan- 
gradually transferred to the “ Of&cial Trustees of Charitable 
Funds,” consisting of two persons appointed by the lord 
chancellor, who are invested with large powers both of 
transferment and re-transferment Under very slow but 
steady progress, the work has been going on since the year 

1854, and according to the twenty-fourth annual report of 
the Charity Commissioners, issued in 1877, the total sum 
of stocks and investments held by the “ Official Trustees ” 
at the end of 1876 amounted to £7,177,942, after deduct- 
ing a sum of £837,430 as re-transfermeuts. 

The vastness of the work of the Charity Commissioners Division 
and “ Official Trustees ” is shown by the fact that the seven of chan- 
millions sterhng standing in the names of the latter at the 
end of the year 1876 were divided in no less than 8244 
separate accounts. 

The annual income of upwards of two millions sterling 
divided among the endowed charitable institutions of 
England and Wales may be thus analysed as to origin : — 

Income of charities in London and Westminster, in- £ 

eluding city eompames .... 228,764 

„ „ other local chanties 1,814,914 

„ „ general chanties 654,783 

Total 2,198,461 

The principal objects to which this annual income isciassitt- 
devoted were stated as follows m the twenty-fourth annual cation of 
report of the Charity Commissioners, issued m 1877 : — chanties 

Objects of Endowed Cbaiities. Anniml Income objects. 

Education, including apprenticing, &c. . £764,728 

Clergy and iectureis of Ghuroh of England 90,848 

Other Church purposes 112,895 

Nonconformists— chapels and ministers .. 38,882 

Parochial and other pahho uses 66,875 

Asylums and almshouses .. 552,119 

Hospitals and dispensanes 199,140 

Distnbution amongst the poor 383, 029 

Total £2,198,461 

MuccUmial Chanties —It will he seen from the preced- Educa- 
ing statement that about one-third of the total annual tioual 
income of endowed chanties of England and Wales is for charities, 
purposes of education. The sum probably represents but a 
fractiou of the actual amount devoted to education, since 
the mEgority of the institutions promoting it depend either 
wholly or in part upon voluntary contributions, and very 
few of them are largely endowed. Among the more im- 
portant charities for educational purposes are the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, founded in 1698, the 
income of which in 1876 was £52,851, including legacies 
of £16,000 j the National Society, established in 1811 
under which are 13,000 schools, wHoh had an income of 
£26,931 in 1876; and Dulwich College, founded by Edward 
Alleyn iu 1619, and reorganized by Act of Parliament in 
1858, which has an annual income of over £16,000. As 
before mentioned, the English universities and colleges, as 
well as the schools of Eton and Winchester, together vrith 
all ca^edral foundations, are specially exempt from the 
control of the Charity Commissioners, and no account is 
^erefore given in the annual reports of their revenues. 

A^hcm and AlmsTumes. —While one-third of the annua) Asylums 
income of the endowed charities is for educational purposes, audaims- 
one-fourth is for the maintehftiice of asylums and alms-^®“®°* 
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houses. These charitable institutious are numerous all over 
England, and many o£ them of ancient date, but the 
incomes of the majority of them are very small In the 
metropolis alone there are over 100 asylums and almshouses, 
and the total number of them in England and Wales is 
considerably more than 1000. Among the most notable 
of these institutions are the Charter House of London, 
estabhshed m 1611, which has an annual income of 
J2o,000 ; the almshouses of the Mercer’s Company, dating 
back to 1393, endowed to the same amount; and Morden 
College, Blackheath, near Greenwich, founded 1695, with 
leveiiues of over £10,000. 

Distubu- Distribution of Ohariiies. — ^There is a curious agglomera- 
tion of ^ tiQjj Qf endowed charitable institutions in many parts and 
Md^tlleir “listi'icts of England Thus the small town of BaLdoek, lu 
abun- Hertfordshire, has 17 charities ; the village of Banstead, 
dance Surrey, 21 ; and the city of Norwich, 28 ditfecent charities, 
mostly of ancient date. Probably a sort of competition for 
becoming founders of charitable institutions, with the names 
of the originators going down to posterity, existed in these 
and many more small places for some period, winch led to 
their becoming rich in bequests, not always to the advan 
tage of future generations, while other towns, some thickly 
inhabited, remained without these foundations. It is stated 
by the Charity Commissioners for England and Wales in 
their fourth annual report, published in 1877, that great 
reforms in the still existing irregular distribution of charities, 
arising from endowments, are urgently required. “ The 
case of a parish,” says the report, “ has been brought to our 
notice, which is in possession of parochial charities to the 
value of upwards of £800 a year, the population of which 
IS at present 46, of which number it is believed that only 
four or five sleep within the parish, and not one of whom 
could properly come under the designation of poor.” It is 
estimated that the total amount raised annually for charit- 
able purposes in England amounts to, if it does not exceed, 
ten millions sterling — a sum strikingly indicative, in its 
abundance, as of national kindness, so of national wealth. 

XrV. Savings and Wealth of the Fopulatiou. 

Origin of Giving Aim no Ghanty was the title given by Defoe to 
savings a. pamphlet, published in 1704, in which he recommended 
banks, establishment of savings banks as a remedy for 
pauperism, the cancer of which, he declared, was only 
increased by charitable institutions. The imaginative 
author of Robinson Cntsoe thought it quite possiWe that 
parliament might order the nation to be thnfty, passing 
Acts “which shall make drunkards take care of wife and 
children, spendthrifts lay up for a wet day; make lazy 
fellows diligent, and thoughtless, sottish men careful and 
provident.” A long time elapsed before Defoe’s wish for 
savings banks was acted upon. In 1 77 1 Francis Maseres, a 
thoughtful philanthropist, carried a bOl through the House 
of Commons enabling rate-payers of parishes to establish 
savings banks ; but the bill was thrown out by the Lords, 
as revolntionary in its nature. Subsequently there were 
several private efforts to effect the same end, which met, 
however, with only tnfling success. A savings bank for 
the poor, under the ill-chosen name of “ Benevolent Institu- 
tion,” was established by the Eev. Joseph Smith at Wend- 
over, Buckinghamshire, in 1799, on the model of a Swiss 
“caisse de domestiques,” and a similar one by Mrs 
Priscilla Wakefield at Tottenham, near London, in 1804, 
the title of the latter being that of “ Charitable Trust” 
But these institutions met with no support from the people; 
and it was not before the year 1817, when parliament took 
the subject in hand, and legislated upon it, that savings 
banks took root in the country. The statute which effected 
it was Act 57 George III c. 105 and 130, which placed all 
the savings banks of England and Wales under the control 


and [si-ViNGS banks. 

of the Government. In 1828 the Act was extended to 
Ireland, and in 1835 to Scotland, but in neither of these 
divisions of the United Kingdom had it to any degree the 
same effect as in England. For various reasons, chief 
among them ordinary banking tacihties, savings banka 
never flourished greatly in Scotland, while the poverty of 
the country prevented them flourishing m Ireland 

The extension of savings banks in England, rather slow Develop- 
at first, became very marked during the decennial period ment of 
from 1830 to 1840, and at the end of the latter year 552 
of them had been established in the country, the total 
deposits amounting to £21,036,190. Thenceforth the 
deposits rose steadily one million every year until 1846, 
when there came a period of decrease till 1849, followed by 
a further increase which lasted uninterruptedly till 1861. 

At the end of the latter year, the total deposits in the sav- 
ings bankfl of England and Wales had risen to £36,855,508. 

The deposits in Scotland at the same date amounted to 
£2,537,963, and m Ireland to £2,153,004. 

The following table shows the amount of deposits progress 
received and paid back by trustees of the old savings of 
banks, in England and in Wales, during every third year savings 
from 1864 to 1876, together with the sum of the 
capital at the end of each year, the whole exclusive of the jgyg, 
deposits in post-office savings banks : — 

OJcl Savings Banks. I 


Teais EnglanC Wales 

£ £ 

I Received.. 6,680,822 177,869 

Paid .. 8,887,626 238,228 

Capital. . 83,743,143 984,910 

Received.. . 6,682,409 169,069 

Paid 6,607,107 186,472 

Capital... 30,974,031 976,621 

Received.. . 6,687,186 162,404 

Paid . . .. 6,358,980 176,684 

Capital. 31,038,029 1,029,468 

Received. . 6,344,132 242,479 

Paid . 6,600,636 195,292 

Capital.. 32,501,883 1,218,687 

I Received . 6,688,701 198,966 

1876 Paid . 7,084,866 267,208 

( Capital. 34,206,562 1,201,093 


The facilities of the people to place their savings securely Post- 
and profitably were greatly increased by the establishment 
of post-office savings banks, by which the number of offices 
taking deposits was spread, as it had never before been, all 
over tile country. ByAct24Vict c. 14, passed in 1861, the 
postmaster-general was empowered to direct all postmasters 
to receive deposits of money, of not less than one shilling, 
for remittance to the central office at St Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, to be repaid on demand, with 2^ per cent, interest 
per annum. The first of the new post-office savings banks 
were opened throughout Great Britain on the 16th Septem- 
ber 1861, and their progress since that time is shown in the 
subjoined table, which gives the number of offices open, 
the number of deposits, and the amount of deposits, in 
yeara and periods of years, from 1861 till 1876 • 


Yrais and peilods of Yeara 

Nnm'ber 
of Banka. 

Numier of 
Deposits. 

Amonnt of 
Deposits. 

IromietliSept. 1861, to) 
3l8t Dec. 1862 ( 

1863 

1864 

1865 

Average of 5 yre. 1866-70. 

1871 

1872. 

1873 

1874. 

1876 

1876 

2535 

2991 

3081 

3321 

8815 

4336 

4607 

4863 

6068 

6260 

6448 

639,216 

842,848 

1,110,762 

1,302,309 

1,802,031 

2,862,621 

2,745,245 

2,917,698 

3,044,692 

3,182,433 

8,166,136 

£2,114,669 

2,651,209 

8,350,000 

3,719,017 

6,232,108 

6,664,629 

7,699,916 

7,955,740 

8,341,256 

8,783,852 

8,982,350 
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\ggre- The total number of both old and post-office savings 
^'atede- banta open at the end of the year 1876 was 5912, and the 
total number of depositors 3,195,761. At the 20th 
ban^ November 1876 there were 1,493,401 accounts open with 
the old savings banks in the United Kingdom, and the 
amount owing to depositors was £43,283,700, being an 
average of nearly £29 for each depositor. The amount 
deposited in post-office savings banks at the end of 1876, 
in the name of 1,702,374 depositors, was £26,996,550, an 
average of £15, 17s. (see page 240). 

Distriba- It appears from the detailed annuEil returns of the old 
hon of savings banks, which, notwithstanding the wide-spread com- 
petition of the post-office, still hold over 34 millions of 
England savings of the lower classes, that these savings are made in 
and very unequal proportions throughout England and Wales. 
Wales. They are largest, as may be expected, in Middlesex, where 
the deposits amounted at the end of 1876 to £5,347,217 ; 
hut Lancashire came very near it, with deposits of 
£5,302,982. The county of York stood next, the deposits 
at the date amounting to £3,960,754; while three more 
counties showed deposits of over a million, namely, Devon- 
shire, £1,950,303 ; Cheshire, £1,235,084; and Northum- 
berland, £1,166,086. As a rule, the manufacturing coun- 
ties of England show a far larger amount of savings, per 
head of population, than the purely agricultural counties, 
which may be sufficiently explained by the lowness of 
wages in the latter. In two counties of England, Hunt- 
ingdonshire and Rutland, there were no savings banks of 
the old establishment in 1876 ; and the same was the case 
in two counties of Wales, Anglesey and Merionetbsliire. 
In Wales in general the savings are far below those in 
England. There were in the old savings banks of Carnar- 
vonshire only 702 depositors at the end of 1876, being 
one in 152 of the population. The proportion at the same 
date for the whole of England and Wales was one de- 
positor in every 21 of the population, and for Wales alone 
one in every 37. 

Assess- Assessments to Income Tax . — ^While the statistics of the 
Bents to savings hanks serve as valuable indications of the growth 
noome gj habits of thrift among the lower classes, they furnish 
L848 to *10 information of the progress of national wealih. 

1876. It is naturally impossible to measure this progress with 
any approach to accuracy, but fair estimates towards it 
may be drawn from the income tax returns. Originally 
instituted in 1799, to defray the expenses of the war against 
Franco, the income tax was levied from that date till 1816, 
when it ceased, the motion for its renewal having been 
defeated in the House of Commons by a large majority. 
The tax was re-imposed in 1842, by Act 5 and 6 Viet c. 35, 
and renewed at intervals, but with constant changes in the 
amount taxed per pound of income. In the first financial 
year of its being levied, ended April 6, 1843, the total 
annual value of property and profits assessed in England 
and Wales was returned at £227,710,444 ; but the amount 
sank to £221,101,717 in 1844, and £220,464,968 in 
1845, while it reached again £227,863,132 in 1846. 
There was a rapid increase, scarcely checked for a few 
years, at intervals from this date for the next twenty years. 
In the financial year ending 1848, the total annual value 
of property and profits assessed to the income tax in 
England and Wales had risen to £229,868,226, in 1851 to 
£230,419,304, in 1854 to £256,333,899, in 1857 to 
£261,069,680, and in 1860 to £282,312,309. The in- 
crease from this time up to the financial period ended April 
5, 1875— tke last year for which returns have been pub- 
lished in January 1878—13 shown in the subjoined table, 
which gives the total annual value of property and profits 
assessed to income tax in England and Wales, as well as in 
the United Kingdom, during each of the fifteen years from 
1861 to 1876 


Years ended 
ASril 6th, 

England and 
Wales. 

United Eingdom. 

1861 

£282,248,060 

£335,654,211 

1862 

296,894,876 

851,745,241 

1863 

302,828,234 

369,142,897 

1864 

313,639,959 

371,102,842 

1865 

335,175,427 

895,828,680 

1866 

850,277,476 

413,105,180 

1867 

368,437,963 

423,773,668 

1868 

365,866,419 

430,368,971 

1869 

370,070,360 

434,803,957 

1870 

379,310,635 

444,914,228 

1871 

398,506,773 

466,694,366 

1872 

413,223,690 

482,338,317 

1873 

439,803,156 

513,807,284 

1874 

463,470,571 

543,026,761 

1875 

481,774,580 

671,056,167 


Under the Act of 1842 which instituted ike income tax, Division 
all incomes were ordered to he taxed under five classes, or of m- 
schedules, marked by the first five letters of the alphabet. 
Schedule A was to comprise all incomes from ownership of ciaLes. 
lauds, tenements, and tithes ; schedule B, all incomes from 
occupation of lands and tenements ; schedule 0, all in- 
comes from public dividends and annuities ; schedule D, all 
incomes from trades and professions ; and finally, schedule 
E, all incomes from Government offices and pensions. The 
annual value of each of these classes increased in the fifteen 
years from 1861 to 1875, but in very unequal proportions. 

The least increase was in the incomes under schedule B, 
arising from the occupation of lands and tenements, not 
amounting to more than 25 per cent, during the period, 
while there was but a slightly larger increase in the incomes 
under schedule C and E, the former comprising dividends 
and annuities, and the latter public salaries and pensions. 

On the other hand, the incomes under schedule A., from 
ownership of lands, more than doubled in England and 
Wales in the course of the fifteen years from 1861 to 1876 ; 
and the incomes under schedule D, from trades and pro- 
fessions, were not far from trebling during the same 
period. 

The following table exhibits the gradual rise in annual Incomes 
value of these two classes of incomes in England and Wales 
during the fifteen years 1861 to 1876 j^dfroin 

trades 
and pro- 
fessions. 


Yeais ended 
Apiil 6th. 

Incomes under 
Schedule A. 
Owneiship of 
Lands and Houses. 

Incomes under 
Schedule D. 
Tiades and 
Fiofessions 

1861 

114,058,688 

£81,531,326 

1862 

120,124,206 

85,208,610 

1863 

121,828,434 

88,809,996 

1864 

122,993,875 

96,982,709 

1866 

131,841,499 

106,898,319 

1866 

135,144,462 

115,601,940 

1867 

110,696,900 

147,678,722 

1868 

116,341,387 

147,676,240 

1869 

117,907,336 

149,461,289 

1870 

119,429,807 

154,174,613 

1871 

124,814,412 

164,068,871 

1872 

126,896,143 

176,447,374 

1873 

127,271,923 

198,172,490 

1874 

131,084,816 

214,808,681 

1875 

132,720,684 

229,396,892 


The annual value of the incomes assessed under schedule 
A in the year 1875 was £16,716,474 in Scotland, and 
£12,994,735 m Ireland, the aggregate for the United 
Kingdom being £162,431,893, so that England represented 
more than three-fourths of the total Under schedule D, 
the annual value of the incomes in 1875 was £27,412,223 
in Scotland, and £10,133,323 in Ireland, making an 
aggregate of £266,942,347 for the United Kingdom, and 
leaving not far from six-sevenths to the share of England 
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Growth Growth of National Income . — The income tax returns ] 
of the given in the preceding tables furnish important materials 
national ascertaining, if only approximately, the national income 
mconie. ^ ^ England. They show, first of all, that it is not only grow- 
ing, but growing at an enormous rate. This is conclusively 
proved by the returns of the aggregate annual value of the 
incomes assessed under schedule D, comprising the gams 
derived from trades and professions, including in the same 
the profits from such undertahings as miues, railways, canals, 
and, gas and water works. It is said, with truth, that 
these incomes under schedule D are “ the true gauge of the 
prosperity of the nation f and if this be admitted, the 
people of England are growing vastly in prosperity. In 
the fifteen years from 1S6L to 1876, the increase in the 
annual value of the incomes of England and Wales taxed 
under schedule D was no less than <£147,865,566, being at 
the rate of £9,857,704 per annum. In Scotland, during 
the same period, the increase of incomes under schedule D 
was at the rate of £1,269,298 per annum, and in Ireland 
at the rate of £353,135; while in the whole of the United 
Kingdom it was at the rate of £11,480,138 per annum. 
Amount Accumulated Wenllh . — There have been many attempts 
of aecu- made to estimate tho amount of capital, or of accumulated 
wealth, of the country in recent times, and the rate at 
which it is increasing. One of the moat recent, as well as 
moat valuable of those estimates, wma contained in an 
elaborate paper by Mr Hobert Giffeu, head of the statistical 
department of tho Board of Trade, read before the Statisti- 
cal Society of London on the 15th of January 1878. Tak- 
ing the income tax returns, down to tho year ended March 
31, 1875, the latest for which particulars were published, 
for the basis of his calculations, Mr Giffen arrived at the 
conclusion that “ the total capital of the people of the 
United Kingdom may he reckoned at a muiimum of 8500 
millions sterling," this being “ the capitalized value of the 
income derived from capital,” or, in other words, the 
accumulated wealth of the nation, 

“Jt is a bewildeiing figure," says Mr Oiffen, “about eleven 
times the amount of om national dobt, which may tlras be reck- 
oned with all soberness as a licabite 17early7500 millions out 
of this ainouiit besides must be reckoned as income-yielding, only 
the Tciiiainiiig 1000 niiUious being set down as the value of mov- 
nhlo property or tlie direct property of irapenal oi local authorities, 
uliicli does not yield any mdindual revenue. The suggestion may 
perhaps he made that to some extent those are only figures in mi 
account— that the capital outlay on the soil, plant, machineiy, 
factoiios, and houses of England, or on. the ciiculating capital of 
English industiy, would not coma to so much. But in reply I 
would say that, while there is no evidence one way or the other as 
to what the outlay has been, while we shall never know what it has 
cost from geneiation to generation, to give us all this inheritance, 
tlieie 18 some justification for thinking that tho values aie stable 
and not transitoiy. They rojneseiit an estate on which thiiiy-four 
millions of people have facilities for pi eduction and distribution, 
which must be equal all in. all to the facilities existing anywhere 
else, because they are constantly tried in the furnace of free trade, 
and are not sustained by any adventitious means. If certain pro- 
perties have acquired what is called a monopoly value, it is because 
aetual workcis are able to pay the coiresponding rent out of them 
liist earnings, and have ample wages and profit besides. In such 
mattcis the piopeity of a gieat country, like a factory or business, 
must be valued as that of a going concern, and the monopoly value 
which certain things acquiie only enters into the question of the 
distiibution of tho estate and its income.” 

Growth regards the growth of capital in the course of the first 
of capital three quarters of the present century, Mr Giffen’s calcula- 
m the tioiig showed that it had been going on at an ever-ineteasing 
? 0 SuS. greatest increase taking place in the decennial 

period from 1865 to 1876. The following table was pub- 
lished by him as an approximate account of the capital 
and property existing in the United Kingdom, distinguished 
as assessed and not assessed to income tax, in each of 
the years 1865 and 1875, given in millions of pounds, 
with the amount and percentage of increase in the ten 
years 
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Oapltiil and Propoity 

ISG5. 

187a. 

Atnount 

Pei 

Cent. 

Assessed to ixcome-tax. 

Millions. 

Millions 

Millions 



1864 

2007 

143 

8 


1031 

1420 

889 

38 

Eaimm’ profits 

620 

668 

48 

8 

Public funds, less home funds.. 

211 

519 

308 

146 


19 

66 

37 

195 

Ironwoiks 

7 

29 

22 

314 


414 

655 

241 

58 

Canals 

18 

20 

2 

11 

Gaswoiks 

37 

53 

16 

43 

Quames 

2 

4 

2 

100 

Other pi ofits 

Other income-tax, principally! 

55 

84 

29 

53 

tiades, professions, and com- > 
pamis ) 

659 

1128 

469 

71 

Total 

4938 

6643 

1706 

35 

Hot assessed to income-tax. 
Trades and professions omitted ... 

76 

105 

30 

40 

Income fiom capital of iioii- 

200 

300 

100 

50 

ineome-tax-paying classes ... 



Foreign investments not in 
Schedules 0 and D . 

100 

400 

300 

300 

Movable pioperty not jnelding 

600 

700 

200 

40 

income .. . . 



Government and local propel ty .. 

300 

400 

lOO 

33 

Grand Total 

6113 

8548 

2430 

40 


In the concluding part of liis paper, hlr Giffen entered upon the Distnbn- 
difficulttask of estimating the distribution of the increase of wealth tion of 
both m the throe divisions of tie United Kingdom and among tho in- 
classes, premising that “ it would be difficult to find sufficient crease of 
details, owing to the large amounts of income which are earned in wealth, 
one oi the country and pay income tax in another. 

“ liffie great increase,” he goes on to say, “both in amount and 
per head of population is undoubtedly in England, although the 
income tax leturns show clearly enough that both Ireland and 
Scotland now progress very rapidly In another aspect, viz,, us to 
whether capital is being more diffused, or is accumiuatiug in fewer 
hands, I am aftaid the dota are not sufficiently good for any sure 
conclusions There are certain means for compaiing the number of 
assessments under Schedule D, at different amounts of income, 
which would appear to show that the number of large incomes is 
increasing more quickly thon the increase of population or the in- 
crease of wealth. But the fact of the licb class becoming a little 
more numerous, would not piove that, as a whole, the number of 
people possessed of moderate capital, and the aveiage amount they 
possessed, aie increasing or diminishing, while the increasmg number 
of company assessments under Schedule D makes the numher oi 
assessments altogether useless for comparison, as we have no infor- 
mation whatever respecting tho number of individual shareholders 
in the different companies, the average amount of each individual 
interest, and the interests of the holders in Schedules A, B, and C.’’ 

As i^rds the important question whether the accumulation of Jun„0,ic8 
capital in recent years, subsequently to 1875, marked by great of de- 
depression of almost all branches of tiade and indnstry, Mr Gillen’s pression 
conclusions were that the process of growth continued unin-oftmde 
terraptedly. He expressed his couviction “ that in no year is the upou 
accumulation absolutely at an end, and that in many direc- capital, 
tions it is even more active in dull years than it is at other times. 

We know, for instance, that the capital outlay on railways is 
incessant ; that dunng the last two or three yeais of depression, 
and even now, the nation is saving in railways very nearly as 
much as the annual income of the capital invested in them. In. 
agncnltuxe a^in, there is a oonstant annual leelamation of land in 
progress, besides an incessant outlay on tho older cultivated area. 

The truth is that, owing to the division of labour, 

there must be a vast disorganization of industiy, not a mere tem- 
porary falling off from a former inflation, before accumulation can 
be waoUy cheeked. A certain portion of th e community is told off, 
as it were, to create the accumulations, and if the accumulations 
were not made, we should see in the building ti’ade.s, in railway 
construction, in shipbuilding, and numerous other directions, a 
wide-spread stoppa^ of works, and masses of unemployed laboureiB, 
far exceeding anyuiing witnessed oven in those terrible limes of 
depression which were^ frequent before the free trade period, 
when industry was partially disorganized, and pauperism assumed 
most threatening dimensions. In the absence of ihe ^ects which 
would follow, we must assume that the cause is not present, ^at 
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tlicro is no stoppage of accumulation ; but that accumulation, on 
the contraiy, goes on at present in most du'cctions at an aveiage 
annual rate, or at a lute greater than the aveiage 
Eng- Another omineut political economist and statistician, the kte 
land's Mr Dudley Baxter, who lead a paper on the “ National Wealth of 
position the United Kingdom” hefore the Statistical Society of Loudon 
in the on the 21st of January 1868, ju&t ten yeais hefore Mr Gilfen, took 
•\voild, afai less hoiieful view than the latter about the constancy ofincieaso 
of the national wealth He evpiessed las belief that, while “the 
income of England is the laigest of any nation, and shows wonder- 
fill good foitiine and pioapouty, we must not forget tliat it lests on 
an unstable foundation. The tui ii of tiade, or oostinacy and shott- 
sightediiess lu our wotking-classes, or a great naval wai, may drive 
us fioiu the niaikets of the world, and bung down oui auxiliary ns 
well as our pioductive iudiistiies " Mi Dudley B.ixter wound up 
las conclusions with an eloi^uent warnaig “ England’s position,” 
lie exclaimed, “is not that of a gi'eat landed piopiietor, with an 
assuied leveiiue, and only subject to occasional loss of ciops, or 
hostile depiedations It is that of a gieat meichant who, by im- 
mense skill and capital, has gained the front lank, and developed 
an enoimous commeice, but has to suppoit an evci ineieasing host 
of dependants. He has to encounter the risks of trade, and to face 
jealous rivals, and can only dejiend on continued good judgment 
and fortune, with the help of God, to maintain himself and his 
successois lu the foiemost place among the nations of the woild.” 

XV. Govenimeyd, and Latvs. 

Natui-fl As England stands alone in the greatness of her wealth, 
of the the extent of her commerce, and the vastneaa of her manu- 
Eugiisli factures, soolao does she hold a unique place among nations 
tioT' regards her government. Under the nominal form of 
an hereditary monarchy, with restricted powers, the nation 
is actually governed by two Houses of Parliament, whose 
laws, when assented to by the sovereign, form the statutes 
of the realm. It has been already romarked in the article 
Constitution and Constitutional Law that, m respect 
of her government, “ England differs conspicuously frommost 
other countries. Her constitution is to a large extent un- 
written, using the word in much the same sense as when 
we speak of unwritten law. Its rules can be found in no 
written document, but depend, as so much of English law 
does, on precedent modified by a constant process of inter- 
pretation," One of the most thoughtful of modern political 
writers, the late Mr Walter Bagehot, sketched, in perhaps 
fewer words than any other, the nature of this unwritten 
and constantly modified constitution in its most recent 
aspect. “ The efficient secret of the English constitution,” 
he says, “may be described as the close union, the nearly 
complete fusion, of the executive and legislative powers. 
According to the traditional theory, as it exists in all the 
books, the goodness of our constitution consists in the 
entire separation of the legislative and executive authorities ; 
but in truth its merit consists in their singular approxima- 
tion. The connecting link is the Cabinet. By that new 
word we mean a committee of the legislative body selected 
to be the executive body. The legislature has many com- 
mittees, but this is its greatest. It uses for this, its main 
committee, the men in whom it has most confidence. It 
does not, it is true, choose them directly ; but it is nearly 
omnipotent in choosing them indirectly.” It is a striking 
illustration of the fact of the constitution of England being 
“ unwritten” that the Cabinet, though universally and un- 
disputedly admitted to represent the Government of the 
country, remains utterly unknown as such both to the 
written law and the legislature. The names of the persons 
who compose the Cabinet for the time boing ate never 
officially announced, nor are there even any official records 
of its meetings, or of the resolutions which may have been 
come to at them by the members. Strangest of all, the 
Cabinet, virtually nominated by the legislative body, and 
depending for its existence on a majorily of supporters in 
it, has never yet been formally recognized by any Act of 
Parliament. 

Although the assumption of the executive by a committee 
of the legislature is of comparatively modern date, forming 
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as Lord Macaulay says, “ the great English revolution of Power 
the 17th century,” the supreme authority of parliament is an*! jirris- 
of ancient date, forming a part of the common law of the 
realm. “ The power and jurisdiction of parliament,” Sir hnment 
Edward Coke laid clown the rule, “ is so transcendent and 
absolute that it cannot be confined, either for causes or 
persons, within any bounds.” With equal emphasis, Sit 
William Blaekstone added that to parliament “ that absolute 
despotic power, which must m all governments reside 
somewhere, is entrusted by the constitution of these king- 
doms.” In constitutional fiction, parliament consists of 
three “estates of the realm,” namely, first, the Lords 
Spiritual, secondly, the Lords Tempoi^, and thirdly, the 
Commons ; but the more modem form of division is that 
into two Houses, described as the Upper and Lower, or 
that of the Lords and the Commons. (See Pauliament.) 

Strictly speaking, a member of the Upper House is a 
parliamentaiy representative equally with one of the Lower 
House, but in ordinary language, representing, as often it 
does, great facts, the title of “member of parliament” is 
only given to members of the House of Commons 

The Upjier House, or House of Lords, consists of a vary- The 
ing number of members as regards the representation of House of 
England, but fixed with respect to Scotland and Ireland. 

In the official “EoUof the Lords Spiritual and Temporal,” 
issued at the commencement of the parliamentary session 
of 1878, the number of members of the Upper House was 
returned at exactly 600, the list comprising 5 members of 
the royal family, 2 archbishops, 21 dukes, 19 maiquosses, 

113 eai’ls, 24 viscounts, 24 bishops, 248 barons, 16 Scottish 
representative peers, and 28 representative peers of Ireland. 

AU the peers of England, as well as those whose patent of 
peerage is for the United Kingdom, have seats and votes 
in the House of Loids, but the peers of Scotland and 
Ireland are represented only by delegates, those for Scot- 
land being elected for every new parliament and those for 
Ireland for life. 

The Government, through the sovereign, has an unre- Peerage!, 
stiicted power for creating new peerages, which at times created 
has been largely used for politick purposes. During the 
leigu of Queen Victoria, up to the end of 1877, there were 
created 161 new peerages under various administrations. 

The 151 peers so created form at present more than one- 
third of the House of Lords, deducting from its roll the 
spiritual and representative members, Nearly three-fourths 
of the existing peerages have been created since the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover. 

The actual functions of the House of Lords, as a branch ^)nic- 
of the legislature, are not very dearly defi.ned; but it is 
generally assumed that it has a revising faculty over all bills 
passed by the Commons, except those relating to the public Lords, 
revenue and expenditure. As a rule, a very small number 
of peera take part in the work of a session, and the ex- 
tremely limited attendance is signified by the rale that three 
members are sufficient to form a quorum in the Upper House, 
while there must be 40 in the Lower House, One of the 
reasons of non-attendance of the members of the House of 
Lorife in former times was their special privilege of vot- 
ing by proxy, which has now, however, Mien into disuse. 

Most of the sittings of the Upper House are not only very 
short, but irre^lar, the custom being to adjourn “during 
pleasure,” which means that the lord chancellor, or the 
deputy speaker, may, in the exercise of his discretion, two 
other peers being present, take his seat on the woolsack, 
and oi^er business to proceed at any hour during the day. 

Besides its legislative Unctions, the House is invested with 
high judicial powers, forming the supreme court of appeal 
in the realm. 

If nominally inferior to Hub Upper House, the Lower 
Bouse of legislature, or House of Commons, stands above 
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The it in actual power and authority. It is a power constantly 
House on the increase, and tending to absorb all others, having 
of Com- pioyed the most auspicious for Government. 

‘'"Whatever may have been the circumstances,” saysDr Hcain, 
of Melbourne, in his elaboiate work on the government of England, 
“which led to the gradual formation of parliamentary ^yemment, 
the cause of its continuance is clear In practical politics, as in 
every other ait, the gieat test of excellence is success But in at 
least Bntish communities, the success of parliamentary government 
does not admit of doubt. As Edward 1. found the supplies 
voted by the representatives of his burgesses more profitable than 
the tollages at which he assessed their constituents, so expenence 
has shown to later sovereigns the great advantage to then* govern- 
ment of OUT modem system. "Where in former times the only 
remedy for misgovernment, real or supposed, was a change of 
dynasty, the evil is now corrected at no greater cost than that of a 
ministeiial crisis. "Where in former times seiious evils were endured 
because the remedy was worse than the disease, even tiivial incon- 
veniences now excite universal complaints, and meet with speedy 
remedy,” 

Length Although politically omnipotent, the House of Commons 
of ses- cannot prolong its own existence beyond seven years. The 
sums of average duration of parliaments in the present century has 
been three years and eight months, a term almost exactly 
of Com- coinciding with the average duration of Cabinets within the 
mons. period. The following table gives the dates at which the 
parliaments of the United Kingdom— dating from the 
union of Great Britain with Ireland, which took effect on 
the 1st of January 1800 — met and were dissolved : — 


Beign. 

Failiament. 

Met 

Was dissolved 

George III 

lat 

27 Sept. 1796 

29 Jan 1802 



2nd 

81 Aug. 1802 

24 Oct. 1806 


Srd 

16 Dec. 1806 

29 Apr. 1807 

, 

4th 

22 June 1807 

24 Sept 1812 



6th 

24 Nov. 1812 

10 June 1818 

George IV 

6th 

4 Aug. 1818 

29 Feb 1820 

7th 

23 Apr 1820 

2 June 1826 

„ . ... 

8th 

14 Nov. 1826 

24 July 1830 

William IV. 

9th 

26 Oct. 1880 

22 Apr. 1831 

)) 

10th 

14 June 1831 

8 Dec 1832 

11 

nth 

29 Jan. 1833 

30 Dec. 1834 

Victoria 

12th 

19 Feb 1836 

18 July 1837 

13th 

14 Nov. 1837 

23 June 1841 



14th 

11 Aug. 1841 

23 July 1847 

yj 

15th 

21 Sept. 1847 

lJuly 1862 



16th 

4 Nov. 1852 

20 Mar. 1867 



17th 

80 Apr. 1867 

23 Apr. 1859 



18th 

31 May 1869 

6 July 1865 

jj 

19th 

6 Feb. 1866 

31 July 1868 

.... 

20th 

10 Deo. 1868 

24 Jan, 1874 



2l8t 

6 Mar. 1874 



The shortest-lived House of Commons was the third of 
the United Kingdom, which existed only for four months 
and fifteen days, while the longest was the seventh, which 
sab six years one month and nine days, thus reaching nearly 
the extreme limit of age set to parliament by the consti- 
tution of the realm. 

Const!* constitution of the House of Commons, in its present 

tntiLon State, as framed by the Reform Bills of 1832 and 1867-68, 
of the is that of a body elected by nearly universal suffrage, but 
Ho^e in yery unequal electoral divisions. . Under the English 
mon™' -^ct of 1867, extended, with slight changes, to 

Scotland and Ireland in 1868, the franchise was given to 
all householders in boroughs, and occupiers of lands or 
houses rated at no less than £12 in counties, thus admit- 
ting to the right of electing members of parliament the 
majority of the adult male population, with the sole excep- 
tion of the class of agricultural labourers. The elections, 
under an Act passed in 1872, take place by secret vote and 
ballot. It appears from an annual return made by order 
of the House of Commons that, at the end of June 1877, 
the total number of its constituents in England and Wales 
amounted to 2,377,761, while in Scotland at the same date 
the number was 302,313, and in Ireland 231,265. The 
nnmber of members returned, respectively, for the counties, 


boroughs, and universities of each of the three divisions of 
the United Kingdom, with the number of electors on the 
register, was as follows at the end of June 1877 • — 


DIvisionii. 

Memliei s of 
Pailument 

Electors on 
legistei 

ENGI.AXD AND "WALES. 



52 counties 

187 

850,587 

200 cities and boroughs. . 

293 

1,514,716 

3 universities 

5 

12,468 

Total, England and Wales... 

485 

2,377,761 

Scotland. 



33 counties 

32 

88,694 

22 cities and burgh distiicts .. . 

26 

202,862 

4 umveisities 

2 

10,867 

Total, Scotland 

60 

302,313 

Ireland. 


173,919 

32 counties 

64 

33 cities and Boioughs 

39 

53,953 

1 umveisily 

2 

3,393 

Total, Ireland 

105 

231,265 

TTnited Eingdom 

6.50 

2,911,339 


It is stated in a recent parliamentary return that, if the 
allotment of members of parliament to each of the three 
divisions of the United Kingdom were regulated solely by 
population, on the basis of the last census, England and 
Wales should have 493, Scotland 60, and Ireland 97 repre- 
sentatives ; while if the allotment were made according to 
contributions to the public revenue, England and Wales 
should have 614, Scotland 79, and Ireland 67 members. 

It has become the most important function of the House The 
of Commons in modern times to appoint the Government Cabinet 
for the time being, and, more immediately, those leading 
members of the Government, headed by the prime minister, 
known as the Cabinet. Far reaching as is the legislative 
authority of the elected representatives of the nation, it 
naturally must stand in the background of this higher 
power of choosing the rulers of the country, since the latter, 
besides guiding the executive, likewise are the moro im- 
mediate framers of all the laws that are passed. “ The 
legislature,” says Mr Bagehot, in his already quoted work, 

“ chosen, in name, to make laws, in fact finds its principal 
business in making and in keeping an executive.” It has 
come to be tacitly understood that the leading statesman of 
the political party possessing a majority in the House of 
Commons must fill the place of prime minister, officially 
styled first lord of the treasury, while the other chief men 
of the party have a claim to become members of the 
Cabinet. 

“The leading minister selected,” says Mr Bagehot, “has to 
choose his associates, hnt he only chooses among a charmed circle. 

The position of most men in parliament forhids their being iimtcd 
to the Cabinet ; the position of a few men ensures their being in- 
vited. Betiyeen the compulsory list whom he must take, and the 
impossible list whom he cannot take, a prime minister’s independent 
choice in the formation of a cabinet is not veiy large; it extends 
rather to the division of cabinet offices than to the choice of cabinet 
ministers. Parliament and the nation have pretty well settled 
who shall have the first places; hut they have not discriminated 
with the same accuracy which men shall have which place. The 
highest patronage of a prime minister is, of course, a considerable 
power, Ihough it is exercised under close and impemtive restrictions, 
and it M far less than it seems to be when stated in theory, or 
looked at fi^m a distance. _ The Cabinet, in a word, is a board of 
control chosen by the legislature, out of persons whom it trusts 
and knows, to rule the nation " 

There is no fixed number of members for the Cabinet, 
anymore than of regular meetings of the members admitted 
to it In recent years the number of members varied from 
eleven to sixteen, the former, the lowest ever attained, 
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being in 1876, under the premiership of Mr Disraeli, just 
previous to his elevation to the peerage under the title of 
earl of Beaconslield All Cabinets yet formed included the 
following nine members of the administration ; — the prime 
minister, the lord chancellor, the lord president of the 
council, the chancellor of the exchequer, and the secretaries 
of state presiding over the departments of foreign affairs, 
war, India, the colonies, and home affairs. To these nine 
members there are usually added vanous others, moat 
frequently the first lord of the Admiralty, the postmaster- 
general, the chief secretary for Ireland, and the president 
of the Board of Trade. (See also the article Cabinet ) 
Members The Cabinet does not constitute more than about one- 
of the fourth part of the executive, or what is generally called the 

Govern- Government With every change of administration, 
necessitated by the expressed will of the House of Com- 
mons, from forty to fifty political heads of department have 
to quit their places, to make room for men belonging to the 
party which can claim a parliamentary majority. Besides 
the departments already mentioned, whose heads are 
generally, or sometimes, included in the Cabinet, there are 
others of great importance, such as the Committee of 
Council on Education, the Local Government Board, the 
Office of Works and Public Buildings, and the various 
departments for the collection of the national revenue, con- 
sidered to form part of the Government, or, more correctly, 
tlie administration. The chief officers of all these branches 
of the administration change with the Cabinet, with the 
exception of the heads of the departments of the customs, 
excise, stamps, and taxes, who hold permanent appoint- 
ments. Subject to political changes likewise are the great 
law officers of the crown, the lord chancellor, attorney- 
general, solicitor-general, and judge-advocate-general of 
England, the lord-advocate and solicitor-general of Scotland, 
and the lord chancellor, attorney-general, and solicitor- 
general for Ireland. These, as all the other members of 
the political administration, hold office “durante bene 
placito,” instead of, as the administrators of the law, or 
judges, “ quamdiu bene se gesserint.” 

The law In closest contact with the constitution and government 
courts of of England, and similar to them in nearly every respect, 
England, administration. Urdibe most other 

countries, England has no code of laws; nor would codifica- 
tion be easily possible, seeing that the principles which 
govern the national jurisprudence are, like those which he 
at the basis of the constitution, as much “ unwritten,” as 
“written.” Broadly, the whole body of laws may be 
divided into two classes, namely, first, those springing from 
immemorial usage, sanctified by judicial decision^ and, 
secondly, those springing from parliamentary enactments. 
The former, in their nature, take far deeper root in the na- 
tional life than in the latter. This is expressed by the fact 
that there were law exponents, or judges, long before there 
were law-makers, or legislators. The most ancient of Eng- 
lish courts, that of King's or Queen's Bench— in its correct 
legal title, “ the Court of the King before the King him- 
self,” coram ij>so was far older than parliament itself, 
for it can be traced back clearly, both in character and the 
essence of its jurisdiction, to the reign of King Alfred. Not 
much less ancient than “the Court of the King before 
the King” was the Court of Chancery, which acted for 
ages as the fountain of justice, the offidm juMtia!, ioxaaD.g 
the origin of the courts of common law. The independence 
of the Courts of King's Bench and of Chancery was 
destroyed by the Judicature Act of 1871, exactly 1000 
years after the accession of Alfred. 

The Judi- The Judicature Act of 1871, amended and enlarged in 

ca^ 1873, and in operation from the 1st of Novmber 1875, 
made very important alterations in the administration of 
justice in England. By its provisions, aiming centrally at 
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a fusion of the judicature for the better distribution of 
judicial force, there was formed a single court, called the 
“High Court,” divided into five departments, called respec- 
tively the Queen’s Bench, the Chancery, the Common Pleas, 
the Exchequer, and the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
divisions. It is in these divisions that is vested the admin- 
istration of the law, while the “High Court,” or, more fully, 
the “ High Court of Justice,” as such, can scarcely be said 
to have any existence. It is, as one of the judges described 
it soon after the passing of the Judicature Act, an ens 
rateon/s,— that is, it exists only in theory, or in contempla- 
tion of law. 

At the head of the judicial administration of the kingdom, General 
as at present constituted, stands the Lord High Chancellor of courts of 
Great Britain, a political officer changing with the Cabinet, 
presiding over the supreme Court of Judicature, and form-'’'^ 
ing part also of the judicial committee of the Privy Council, 
sitting as a court of appeal. There are annually about 100 
cases heard and determined before the judicial committee 
of the Privy Council, and seldom less than 300 cases “ re- 
maining for hearing ” or in arrears, the number tending to 
increase. All the j’udges of the divisions of the High Court 
form part of the judicial committee of the Privy Council, 
which has besides four special paid judges. President of 
the first of the five divisions of the High Court of Justice, 
the Queen’s Bench, is the lord chief justice of England, 
under whom are four “ puisne justices,” while the second 
division, the Chancery, is presided over by the Master of 
the Rolls, who has at bis side three vice-chancellors 
administering law in the vice-chancellor's courts. Within 
the Chancery division are the great seal patent office, and 
office of the commissioners of patents for inventions, the 
designs registry, and the trade marks registry. In the 
third of the divisions of the High Court, the Common 
Pleas, the president has the title oi lord chief justice, and 
in the fourth, the Exchequer, that of lord chief baron, the 
former having under him four “puisne justices," and the 
latter four “ puisne barons.” Finally, in the fifth division, 
that of Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty cases, there is one 
president and one judge, with an admiralty advocate, 
queen’s proctor, and an admiralty proctor. (See also 
CouET, vol. vi, p. 516.) 

Brides the great courts of law, which, like the fore- Circuits 
going, have jurisdiction all over the kingdom, there are a of courts 
number of courts exercising local jurisdiction within coun- 
ties, boroughs, and other defined districts. Foremost among 
the courts of local jurisdiction are those of assize. The 
great inconvenience of resort by suitors from distant parts 
to the seat of the central courts of law led, from a very 
early period, to the appointment of justices “ in eyre," or 
itmerant judges, authorized to hear civil and criminal causes 
within a prescribed circuit. 

These circuits of assize, altered at various times, are at 
present seven in number, denominated respectively the 
South-Eastern or Home, the Midland, the Northern, the 
Oxford, the Western, the North Wales and Chester, and 
the South Wales circuits. The South-Eastern or Home 
circuit embraces the counties of Herts, Essex, Hunts, Cam- 
bridge, Suffolk, Norfolk, Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, the 
assizes being held at Hertford, Chelmsford, Huntingdon, 
Cambridge, Ipswich, Bury St Edmunds, Norwich, Maid- 
stone, Lewes, and Kingston; the Midland, the counties of 
Bedford, Bucks, Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, Notts, North- 
ampton, Rutland, and Warwick, with assizes at Bedford, 
Aylesbury, Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, North- 
ampton, Oakham, and Warwick; the Northern, the coun- 
ties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, Durham, 
Northumberland, and York, the assizes being held at Car- 
IMe, Appleby, Lancaster, Manchester, Liverpool, Durham, 
Newcastle, York, and Leeds; the Oxford circuit, the couu- 
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ties of Berks, Oxford, Worcester, Stafford, Shropshire, 
Hereford, Ifonmouth, and Gloucester, the assizoa being 
held at Reading, Oxford, Worcester, Stafford, Shrewsbury, 
Hereford, Monmouth, and Gloucester, and the Western 
circuit, the counties of Hants, Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Corn- 
wall, and Somerset, with assises at Winchester, Devizes, 
Dorchester, Exeter, Bodmin, and Taunton. The North 
Wales and Chester circuit extends over Montgomery, 
hrerioneth, Carnarvon, Anglesey, Denbigh, Flint, and 
Clieshirc, assizes being held at Welshpool, Dolgelly, Car- 
narvon, Beaumaris, Ruthin, Mold, and Chester; the South 
Wales Circuit embraces Pembroke, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
Glamorgan, Brecon, and Radnor, with assizes at Haverford- 
west, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Swansea, Brecon, and Pies- 
teign. In every circuit there aro at least two assizes held 
every year, mostly in spring and summer ; but in tho more 
populous circuits there are also winter assizes. The aiipoint- 
iiients of the judges for the various assizes are made out in 
the Chancery division of the High Court of Justice, the 
custom being to let the selection take place by mutual 
agreement among the members of the judicial bench. 

Cential Among the other local courts of jurisdiction deserving 
oumiiial notice aro the Central Criminal Court of London, the 
court Middlesex Sessions, and the Surrey Sessions. The Central 
county Criminal Court, sitting at the Old Bailey, trios, as indi- 
se&bions. cated by its name, only criminal cases, the sessions, presided 
over by a judge, taking place once every month tlifonghout 
the year. Different in organization from the Central 
Criminal Court are the two metropolitan law courts, going 
hy the names of the Middlesex Sessions and the Surrey 
Sessions. These courts, instituted, not only for the trial of 
prisoners, but for various administrative purposes, such as 
the licensing of public-houses, and the inspection of weights 
and measures, are composed of county justices, or, as they 
are commonly called, magistrates, presided over by a chair- 
man and assistant judge. Similar in constitution to the 
Middlesex and Siurey Sessions are the general and quarter 
sessions of other counties. They are held in the first week 
after March 31, June 24, October 11, and December 28, it 
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being left to the decision of the county justices composing 
them to fix the exact date when they are to commence, 
with liberty to make such changes as shall not interfere 
with the holding of the assizes. The county justices, 
assembled in general and quarter sessions, have jnnsdiction 
in civil and criminal actions, except, as regards the latter, 
ca.ses of treason, perjury, and other heavy crimes. 

Ey the Municipal Corporation Act of 6 and 6 William Tubn- 
IV. cap. 76, cities and boroughs in England and Wales nais m 
may have a system of magisterial judicature similar to that 
of counties. The ordinary duties of county justices, out of ° 
sessions, are performed for most cities and boroughs by 
their mayors or other magistrates. By the same Act, 
courts of quarter sessions may also be granted to cities and 
boroughs. The sole judges of such courts are recorders, 
empowered to take cognizance of offences in the same man- 
mer as courts of quarter sessions in counties, but with a 
jurisdictiou to levy county rates and to grant bcences, or 
to exercise any of the other powers vested in town councils. 

The recorder, who must be a barrister of not less than five 
years’ standing, has to hold his court quarterly, or, if ne- 
cessary, more frequently, and should there be an unusually 
largo number ot cases to be tried, he may, with the sanc- 
tion of the town council, form a second court, under the 
presidency of an “ assistant barrister,” approved of by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

It was long the opinion of writers on jurisprudence, Substitu- 
foreign and English, aa well as of the public in general, bon of 
that one of the most manifest advantages of English law 
was in its general adoption of trial by jury. In recent 
times, however, a growing tendency has been manifested to 
trust, at least in civil cases, more to the administration of 
the kw by judges than by j uries. This tendency is strik- 
ingly shown in the most important juridical statutes passed 
lately, the Judicature Acts already referred to. There can 
be no doubt that on this subject the legislature expresses 
but pubhc opinion, and that what is ordered by parliament 
in respect to changes in the administration of the English 
law is done by the will of the nation. (p, ma.) 
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PART II.- 

Meaning ENGLAND, tha land of the Angles or English, is, 
of the according to its etymology, the distinctive name of that 
S- Britain in which, by reason of the Teutonic conquests 

f«nc?. fit tlie fifth and sixth centuries, the Teutonic race and speech 
became dominant. The name is in itself equally applicable 
to the older home of the Angles in Germany ; but, though 
cognate forms, as Angeln, are to be found there, the exact 
forms Anglia or England do not seem to have been in use. 
As applied to later settlements of Englishmen, settlements 
made by men starting from Britain, it is used with direct 
and conscious reference to the elder England. New 
England implies Old England. The name is Sms etymolo- 
gically applicable to English settlements anywhere ; histori- 
cally it belongs to the great English settlement in Britain. 
And, in its use for many ages past, it has not taken in the 
whole of that part of Britain which is historically English. 
Part of northern England was at an early time detached 
from the English kingdom to form part of Scotland. And 
again, from the part of England so detached, the English 
tongue, and much of English blood, has further spread over 
part of the proper Scotland. In modern usage then 
England means somewhat less than the land which is 
marked out by its strict etymology. It does not mean the 
whole of the Teutonic part of Britain, hut only that part of it 
which has formed the kingdom of England since the present 
line between England and Scotland was drawn. But in 
any case it should be remembered that the name is a purely 
political name. Britain is a certain part of the earth’s 
surface, with unchangeable physical boundaries. England, 
Scotland, Wales, are political names of parts of Britain, 
which have had different meanings at different times, accord- 
ing as the part of Britain to which they have been applied 
has been larger or smaller. It is also to be remembered 
that these political names are comparatively modem. 
England, for instance, is not heard of by that name till late 
in the tenth century. In fact it hardly could have been a 
foraaal title, used in the country itself, till the many English 
settlements in Britain had become one kingdom. It is not, 
as we shall see, the oldest name for the Teutonic part of 
Britain, But as the various English kingdoms were fused 
into one, England became and remained the name of that 
one. England then is that part of Britain which came and 
remained under the direct rule of the king of the English. 
It thus excludes Scotland, meaning by Scotland, as by 
England, a greater and a smaller space at different times. 
It also in strictness excludes Wales. Legal phraseology is 
not quite consistent on this head ; hut the more accurate 
description of South Britain is “ England and Wales," 
rather than England " only. Wales, first under its own 
princes, then under the English kings, was long a depend- 
ency of England rather than a part of England; and its 
complete political incorporation with England has not alto- 
gether destroyed its separate character. 

England then is the name which certain historical events 
caused to he applied to a part of the isle of Britain. The 
history of England therefore strictly begins with the h^in- 
ning of those events which caused part of Britain to become 
England. The history of England has no concern with the 
earlier history of Britain, except so far as is needed to make 
the working of those causes intelligible. Nor need it dwell 
on the earlier history of the English before they came into 
Britain further than is needed for the same end. The 
history of England begins when the English first settled in 
Britain. But, in order to understand this settlement, some | 
account must be given of the earlier condition both of the I 
settlers themselves and of the laud in which they settled, j 
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Britain in the fifth century, the time of the settlement Butam 
which gave to so large a part of the island the name of m the 
England, was in a state unlike any other part of the world, fiftli-cen 
The greater part of the island, all that is now called 
England and Wales, with a considerable part of what is now 
called Scotland, had formed a Roman province, but had 
been cut off from the empire by the act of the imperial 
power itself. As the Roman legions had been a hundred 
and thirty years earlier withdrawn from Dacia by Anrelian, 
so they weie in the early years of the fifth century with- 
drawn from Britain by Honorius. The Teutonic invaders 
therefore found in Britain, what they did not Dud in Gaul 
or Spain, an independent people, who doubtless kept many 
memories and fruits of their long subjection to Rome, but 
who had ceased to he actual Roman subjects. The people 
whom the English found in the possession of this restored 
and somewhat precarious independence were the Celtic Hie 
people of the Britons. It is not here needful to determine .Bntons. 
certain curious points of controversy, how far the purely 
Celtic character of the inhabitants of Britain had been 
modified by intermixture, either with races earlier than 
their own settlement or with Teutonic or other settlers 
during the time of Roman dominion. All the probabilities 
of the case would certainly go against the belief that the 
Celts found the isle of Britain wholly uninhabited. That 
they were the first Aryan settleis there can be no reasonable QueBtioa 
doubt ; but, even in the absence of any kind of evidence, of eailn i 
we should expect that the first Aryan settleis would, in 
Britain as elsewhere, find earlier non-Aryan settlors in “ 
posse^iou of the land. One set of inquirers have made it 
highly probable that the cromlechs and other primseval 
remains, which used to be vaguely called Druidical, are 
really the works of a race of inhabitants earlier than 
the Celts. Another set of inquirers have, from the physio- 
logical point of view, brought plausible arguments to 
show, not only that such an earlier non-Aryan population 
existed, but that it actually forms a perceptible element 
in the present population of South Britain. It has been 
argued that a large part of the population of the 
border shires of England and Wales is in truth neither 
English nor British, hut comes of a non-Aryan stock 
akin to the Basques of Gaul and Spain. So, on the 
other hand, it has been argued that a part of the eastern 
coast of Britain had received Teutonic inhabitants earlier 
than the conquest of Britain by the Romans. It has been 
argued too, and in this case argued with undoubted 
certainty, that, under the Roman occupation, soldiers and 
other subjects and allies of the empire of various races, the 
Teutonic race among others, settled in the Roman province 
of Britain, and helped to form a part of its inhabitants. 

But, if all these doctrines are admitted in their fullest 
extent, they in no way affect the political hisfcoiy of 
England. They simply prove that the British people whom 
the English found in possession of the isle of Britain had, 
like all other nations in all other times and places, had the 
purity of their blood more or leas affected by foreign 
intermixture. They in nowise affect the fact that the 
English invaders found in this island a people who, for all 
practical and historical purposes, must he looked upon as 
Celtic, a people in whom the dominant blood, and*th6 
dominant national being, was undoubtedly Celtic. In the 
eye of general history they must be looked on, as they were 
in tibe eyes of their English conquerors themselves, as 
Britons. They were Britons, inoiMed no doubt in every 
rfflpect by their long sul^ection to Rome, hut still essentially • 
a British^ that is, a Celtic people. And it is further clear 
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SttiTiyal that they were a people who had been less modified by 

Wekh nifluences than the inhabitants of the other 

Ian- provinces of the empire. This is shown by the fact that 

guage, the ancient Hdtish language survived the Homan Conquest, 
and still remains the language of a not inconsiderable part 
of the isle of Britain. The mere fact of the existence of 
the Welsh language shows that Roman influences could 
not have been so strong in Britain as they were in Gaul 
and Spain. The military conquest and the political 
occupation were no doubt as complete in Britain as in any 
other province of the Roman empire ; but the moral and 
social influence of Rome must have been less than it was 
elsewhere. In Gaul and Spain the inhabitants adopted the 
name, the feelings, and the speech of Rome, and handed 
oil their Roman speech to their Teutonic conquerors. The 
difference between the phaenomeua of Britain and the 
phenomena of the continental provinces is plain at a 
glance. The speech of Gaul and Spain at this day is 
Latin] the exceptions are only where the earlier languages 
survive in obscure comers. In the lauds which formed 
the Roman province of Britain a Latin speech is now 
nowhere spoken, nor is there any sign that a Latin speech 
has ever been spoken as the popular language at any time 
since the withdrawal of the Homan legions. The dominaut 
tongue is that of the Teutonic conquerors ; but part of the 
island, a part somewhat more than a mere corner, keeps its 
ancient British speech. The Roman tongue, dominant and 
more than dominant in Gaul and Spain, has in Britain no 
place at all. 

Insular Britain then, even if the Roman legions had not been 

position delibeiately withdrawn from it, was, at the beginning of 
the fifth century, in ^uite another case from the other 
provinces of the empire. Mere conquest had been as 
thorough as m any other frontier province , for it must 
not be forgotten that Britain was pre-eminently a frontier 
province. As the whole of Britain was never subdued, the 
part which was subdued always remained, like the on 
the Rhine and the Danube, exposed to the attacks of the 
still independent inhabitants of the island. But the usual 
results of Roman conquest, social and national assimilation, 
had been much less thorough than elsewhere even in the 
frontier provinces. One main cause of this difference 
doubtless was the geographical position of the country. A 
large island, an island large enough to have a separate 
being of its own, is far harder to incorporate or assimilate 
than a land which is geographically continuous with the 
ruling country. The history of the greater Mediterranean 
islands proves this, and it is still more true of great oceanic 
islands like oui own. The British islands seem designed 
to form one political whole; yet it has been found 
impossible to unite Ireland with Great Britain in the same 
way in which the different parts of Great Britain have been 
united with one another. Britain, the most distant and 
geographically the most distinct of the provinces of Rome, 
was felt to be, and was constantly spoken of as, another 
world. In all ages and among all changes of inhabitants, 
the insular character of Britaiu has been one of the rulmg 
facts of its history. Its people, of whatever race or 
speech, whatever their political condition at home or their 
political relation to other countries, have been before aU 
things pre-eminently islanders. This must be home in 
mnd through the whole of British history. Wa are not 
deahi^ with Celts, Romans, Teutons, simply as suck but 
with Celts, Romany Teutons, modified by the fact that they 
dwelled m a great island, which was cut off in many ways 
from the rest of the world, and which, acted in many tbines 
as a separate world of itself. ® 

^ The result of this insular position of Britain was shown 
m many things daring the time of the Roman dominion. 

It was remarked that no province of the empire was so 
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fertile in tyrants. That is to say, no part of the enqure The 
produced so many of those militaiy chiefs who, by the tyrants 
favour of their armies, sometimes it would seem with the 
good will of the inhabitants of the provinces, set them- 
selves up as opposition emperors, in revolt against the 
acknowledged prince who reigned m the Old or the New 
Rome, at Milan or at Ravenna. The position of these 
tyrants must not be misunderstood, as if they at all con- 
sciously aimed at the foundation of national kingdoms. 

Their object was not to lop off a province from the empire, 
and to form it into an independent state. Their object 
was the empire itself, the whole if they could get it ; if not, 
as large a share of it as their fotces would allow them to 
hold. An emperor who ruled in Biitain was anxious, if ha 
could, to rule also in Gaul, to rule also in Italy. But the 
geographical necessities of the case stepped in, and often con- 
fined the emperors who arose in Britain to a purely insular 
dominion. That domiuiou was more easily won, and more 
easily kept as a practically distinct power, tW the dominion 
of any of the continental provinces. It was again doubtless Britain 
due to the geographical position of Butain that it was the one iip 

province of tbeWest from which the legions were deliberately 
withdrawn. They were withdrawn from one world to 
another. The Roman world, it seemed, might exist without 
the dominion of the British world. The deliberate surrender 
of Gaul or Spain or Africa would have been quite another 
matter. Those lands had become in every sense members 
of the Roman world, and the voluntary lopping off of any 
one of those members would have been an act of suicide 
which no one would have dreamed of. With the great 
island it was otherwise. While the other provinces were 
cut off from the empire by open or disguised foreign inva- 
sion, Britain was voluntarily given up. It was doubtless 
^venup through fear of foreign invasion, through a feeling of 
inability to withstand foreign invasion; but not as the direct 
result of foreign invasion itself. We ncay believe that suc- 
cessive Teutonic inroads had so weakened the Roman 
power in Britain that it was felt hopeless to attempt to 
keep the province any longer. But the actual Teutonic con- 
querors of the island found the Roman legions already 
gone. Britain was won by the English, not from Roman 
legions or from Roman provincials, but from men who 
h^ been Roman provincials, but who, on the withdrawal 
of the Roman legions, had changed into an independent 
British people. It is however to be borne in mind that 
the independence in possession of which the Britons were 
found by their English conquerors was an independence 
which had been thrust upou them. No province of the 
empire separated itself from the empire of its own free 
will. Britain would have had, on every geographical and 
national ground, more temptation so to do than any other 
province of the West, But Britain did not, any more 
than any other province of the West, seek for independence 
of Rome. The forsaken people, left to themselves, cried to 
their masters to come back to be their helpers ; but the 
groans of the Britons fell in vain on the ears of Aetius. 

He could deliver Gaul from the Hun; he felt no call to 
deliver Britain from the Piet or the Saxon. The inhabi- 
tants of the Roman province of Britain were left to defend Britain 
themselves how they could, against the incursions alike of 1®^ “de- 
their neighbours in those parts of their island which Rome 
had never subdued, and of the more dangerous Teutonic 
invaders from beyond the sea. Thus forsaken by Rome, 
they seem to have tried to keep up some shadow of a 
Roman dominion among themselves. Their chiefs bore 
Roman titles; a tradition of imperial succession was kept 
up among the reputed descendants of the tyrant Maximus. 

So the first British prince whom history or legend brings 
mto personal contact with the Teutonic invaders appears 
in the earliest versions of the tale, not as a British king, 
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bub as a Romau duke. Such is the title which Yortigern 
bears in that one meagre yet authentic narrative of English 
conquest which we have from the hand of British Gildas 
But, however they might cling to Eoman shadows, the 
people whom the English found in this island were 
undoubtedly in every practical sense a British nation, a 
i;evived British nation. And the fact that the invaders 
had to deal with a nation, and not with mere provincials, 
had, beyond all doubt, a moat important effect on the 
progress and the nature oE their conquest. 

Contrast The land then in which the English conquerors settled, 
with and the people whom they found in possession of that land, 
other ^ wholly different condition from the lands in 

which the other Teutonic conquerors settled, and from the 
of the people whom they found in those lands. Here was one 
empire, cause which gave the English conquest of Biitarn a wholly 
different character from tlie Teutonic conquest of any other 
of the western provinces of the empire. The difference may 
in truth be summed up in a word ; it was not a conquest of 
one of the provinces of the empire, but a conquest of a 
land which had once been a province of the empire. And 
if the condition of the land and people that were to be 
conquered was thus unlike that of any land and people 
elsewhere, the condition of those who were to be its con- 
querors was at least as widely different from the condition 
of those who were the conquerors of any of the continental 
provinces. A large part of the difference lies in the 
difference between a continental and an insular land. 
When an island is conquered by new settler-s, it can only 
be by settlers from beyond sea, and a settlement from 
beyond sea is likely to be in many things different from a 
settlement which is made by land. This is part of the 
difference, but it is far from all. Had the mvaders of 
Britam been exactly the same kind of people as the 
invaders of Gaul or Spain, had the people of Britain been 
in exactly the same position as the people of Gaul or 
Spain, the mere fact that it was made by sea would 
doubtless have given the conquest of Britain a special 
character of its own, But the main difference lies deeper. 
As the people of Britam were in a widely different position 
from the people of Gaul and Spain, so the Teutomc con- 
querors of Britain were in a position at least as different 
from the Teutonic conquerors of Gaul or Spain. 

North- The enemies by whom the inhabitants of the fors^en 
ernBri- province were first attacked were indeed neither men of 
tain ne- another race nor invaders from beyond sea. The immediate 
quered " ^rom the Celtic inhabitants of those parts of 

byEome. the island which the Romans had never subdued. The 
boundary of the Roman province had often fluctuated, and 
the defence of the frontier had needed all the efforts of the 
legions and the further protection of artificial bulwarks. 
A line of forts, a massive dyke, a wall of stone strengthened 
by towers, had been raised at different times at two (Efferent 
points. The line of Hadrian marked the southern limit 
from Solway to the mouth of the Tyne. The line of 
Antoninus took in a larger territory as far as the firths of 
Clyde and EortL Severns fell back to the line of Hadrian. 
IJntier Valentinian the victories of the elder Theodosius 
carried the recovered Roman land of Yalentia beyond the 
line of Antoninus. In the last moments of Roman 
dominion the boundary again fell back; the defences of 
Hadrian and Severus were again strengthened, and took 
the form of that mighty wall on the ruins of which we still 
gaze with wonder. But amid aU these changes there 
remained to the north of the Roman province an inde- 
pendent territory, of ^ater or less extent, which the 
Roman confessed by hki very defences that he was unable 
to subdue. That its inhabitants, like the inhabitants of 
the conquered part of the island, belonged to the Celtic 
race th^ can be no reasonable doubt; but as to the 
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exact degree of their kindred with the people of southern 
Britain many questions have been raised. On the whole 
it seems most likely that they belonged to the same 
branch of the Celtic race as the southern Britons, and 
that they differed from them chiefly as the unsubdued 
pait of any race naturally differs from the part which is 
brought into subjection. In the later days of the Roman 
power m Britain, these northern tribes, under the name of ThuPictu 
Piets, appear as dangerous invadeis of the Eoman pro- and Scots, 
vince, invadem whose inroads were sometimes pushed even 
into its southern regions. Along with them we hear of 
the Scots, a name which as yet means only the people of 
Ireland. But about this time the Scottish name was 
carried into Britain by a settlement of Irish Scots on 
the north-western coast of the island, in the land Imouii 
as Aigyle. The Piets of Britam, the Scots of Ireland, 
appear as the first enemies whose attacks had to be 
endured by the forsaken inhabitants of the former Eoman 
provmce. But it was not the Piets or the Scots by whom 
the conquest of southern Britam was to be made. A 
conquest at their hands could have had no other effect 
than bringing the island back more or less thoroughly into 
that of the state in which ifc had been before the Roman 
Conquest. Another fate was in store for the greatest of 
European islands. The conquest of southern Britain was 
to be made, but it was not to be made by any of the in- 
habitants of Britain. That great event, one of the greatest 
m the history of Europe and of the world, was to bo the 
work of Teutonic settlers from beyond the sea. 

The Teutonic settlement in Britain must, in the general Geuaal 
history of Europe, be looked on as part of the great move- character 
meat which drove so many of the Teutomc nations westward 
and southward. It was part, in short, of the general 
wandering of the nations. But it had in many respects a ments in 
(diaracter of its own, which distinguishes it in a marked the em- 
way from the other western and southern settlements of the 
Teutonic conquerors, We have already seen that the con- 
dition of Britain and its inhabitants in the fifth century was 
widely different from the condition of Gaul or Spaiu. The 
land had never been so thoroughly Romanized, and the 
Romaa legions had been withdrawn by a voluntary act of 
the Eoman government. Here we have one point of 
difference ; we have also seen that there is another point 
of difference in the mere fact that the invaders came by sea. 

But the difference in the position and character of the 
invadere themselves was more important stiE. The great 
mass of the Teutonic settlers who entered the empire by 
land had already acquired some tinge of Roman cultivation. 

They already knew something of the arts, the laws, and 
the religion of Rome ; they served in the i^man armies ; 
they received grants of land within the Roman dominions 
as the reward of their services. Their princes were proud 
to bear Roman titles of honour, military or civil. The 
conquest was in many cases veiled under some form of 
decent submission to the Roman power. The Teutonic 
chief, in truth a foreign invader, did not scorn to give his 
occupation a show of legality by accepting some kind of 
commission from the emperor. In short, in most of their 
continental conquests, the Teutons were to the Romans, if 
conquerors, yet also disciples. In most cases they had 
(anbraced Ohristianity before their final settlement on 
Roman ground. Where this was not the case, their conver- 
sion speedily followed on their settlement.^ Where they 
came as OhristianB, but as Arian Christians, they gradually 
conformed to the Roman standard of orthodoxy. Sooner or 

1 Tha Yjoidals and the East-Goths come to an end at a comparatively 
early stage of their aettlement, before they had assimilated with the 
Eomana. The mote permanent settlers, the West-Gotha in Spain 
and the LomlDards in Italy, gradually became Catholi c. 
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later they exchanged their own speech for the speech of 
Romej and were gradually lost among the mass of the 
Huniau iuliabitanta. Those processes Wei'S quicker or slower 
according to circumstances. They were quicker where the 
Gotlis in Spain or the Burgundians in Gaul were altogether 
isolated and cut off from their old homes. They w'ore 
slower where, as iu the case of the Pranks, the settlements 
of the coiiquoiors on Eoman ground were contmnous with 
their former possessions in the uueonqnerod Teutonic land. 
But sooner or later, more or less completely, the same 
causes led to the same results. "WhereTer ■file Teutons 
.settled within the empire, they neither exterminated nor 
assimilated the Eoman inhabitants. They were in the end 
assimilated by them, though, of course, in the process of 
such assimilation, the Eoman inhabitants themselves nudor- 
went a certain degree of modification, greatei or less, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Thus both France and Italy are 
Eoman lands, with a certain infused Teutonic element. 
But for the same reasons 'which made assimilation in Gaul 
slower than in Italy, the infused Teutonic element is much 
greater in Prance than it is in Italy. 

Different The case of the Teutonic tiibes which settled in Britain 
altogether different. They came from lands which 
Teutonic altogether untouched by the Roman power, and 

conqne&t ""'Bere the arts, the language, and the religion of Rome 
of ^ ■wore altogether unknown. They had never been Roman 
Britain, subjects, Roman soldiers, or even Eoman allies. They had 
received no gmnts from Eoman princes, nor had their chiefe 
been, honoured with Roman titles. They were, in short, 
altogether free from Eoman influences. They had no share in 
that reverence for Rome and all that belonged to her that 
had so deep an effect on all who came within the range of 
her magic power. They came not, like the conquerors of 
the continental provinces, as disciples of a civilization which 
they revered, but simply as destroyers of a civilization of 
which they knew nothmg. The conquerors of the con- 
tinental provinces, themselves already half Eomanized, 
settled iu lands which were still thoroughly Roman. The 
conquerors of Britain, themselves untouched by the s%htest 
Eoman influence, settled in a land where Eoman influences 
had already begun to die out Prom this wide difference 
in the circumstances both of conquerors and the conquered, 
as compared with the circumstances of conqueror and con- 
quered in other countries, it followed that the Enghsh con- 
quest of Britain had a character altogether different from 
the Teutonic conquest of any other Eoman province. A 
people wholly ignorant of Roman culture, coming by sea, 
and therefore utterly cut off from their own homes, were 
of themselves disposed to act as destroyers in a way in 
which the Teutonic invaders elsewhere were not. They 
were also, as it were, compelled to act as destroyers by 
the circumstances of the land into which they entered. 
They met with an amount of resistance, of steady national 
resistance, such as Goths, Pranks, and Burgundians nowhere 
mot with. They had to win the land bit by bit by hard 
fighting ; their advance was often checked by victories on 
the part of the Britons, or delayed by periods of mere ex- 
hausLion and inaction. Their conquest thus took a character 
of extermination, of complete displacement of one people 
by another, which was not taken by the Teutonic conquests 
elsewhere. The English could not, like their fellows on 
the continent, sit quietly down as the ruling order among 
a people who for the most part easily submitted, and who 
therefore kept their lives, their laws, their religion, and a 
shM of their property. The determined resistance of the 
Britons made it a struggle for life and death on both sides. 
On the one hand, it made death or personal slavery the only 
alternatives for the conquered within the conquered territory. 

On the other hand, the gradual nature of the conquest 
gave the conquered in one district every opportunity of 
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escaping into the districts which were still unconquered. E-vter- 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the English conquest, mmatm-.' 
in those parts of Britain which were conquered while the 
English stiff remained heathens, came as near to a conquest conquest, 
of extermination, to a general killing or driving out of the 
earlier inhabitants, as was possible in the nature of the case. 

A complete physical externiinaL)on, the killing or duving 
out of every individual of a whole people, is a thing which 
cannot take place, except m the case of some utteily helpless 
tribe attacked by a people immeasurably superior to them 
in physical resources. Even iu such cases it commonly 
happens that the savage is not, strictly speaking, 
exterminated by the civilized manj he rather dies out 
before him. Stiff less could complete physical extinction 
take place with a people in the condition of the Britons at 
the English landing. In the course of the English con- 
quest wo may be sure that the alternative of death or flight 
was the ordinary role ; but we may he equally sure that 
the rule had its exceptions. Tho women could bo largely 
spared ; even men would sometimes be allowed to escajio 
death ^ the price of slavery. It might even happen that 
here and there some of the conquered might make terms with 
tho conquerois, and might be admitted to their fellowship. 

In all these ways it follows that, physically and genea- 
logically, there is a British element iu the English nation, 
even m the most strictly Teutonic parts of England. No 
nation is of perfectly pure blood, and the English nation 
is no exception to the rule. The point is that the British 
infusion was not large enough to have any perceptible effect 
on the national being of England. The smaller Celtic 
infusion was assimilated into the greater Teutonic mass. In 
the sense of the physiologist or the genealogist, the English 
nation is not purely Teutonic ; but then iu their sense no 
nation is purely anything. The point is that the English 
people are as strictly Teutonic as the Higli-Gemaiis arc 
Teutonic, or as the Britons themselves were Celtic. This The Eng- 
or that Englishman may conceivably have had Butish foie- 
fathers, as this or that High-German may conceivably have 
had Slavonic forefathers, as this or that Briton may con- 
ceivably have had Basque forefathers ; but to speak of the 
Britons as the forefathers of tho English nation as a nation 
is as misleading as it would be to speak of the Slaves as the 
forefathers of the German nation, or of the Basques as the 
forefathers of the British nation. One nation displaced 
another j the English displaced the Britons. One system 
of law, language, and religion gave way to another system 
of law, language, and religion. The English swept away 
all that was Eoman or British from the soil of the laud 
which they made English, as thoroughly as the Saracens 
swejit away all that was Eoman from the soil of Africa, 

Yet we may be quite certain that in both cases some slaves 
and renegades here and there conformed to the new state 
of things. The only point is that they were not in such 
numbers as to be of the slightest historical importance, not 
in such numbers as to work any practical modification of 
the general mass in which they lost themselves. 

_ A new people thus settled in the land, a people who 
displaced, as far as their complete conquest reached, its 
earlier inhabitants. From each successive district that 
was subdued all traces of the old state of things passed 
away, except a few of the gigantic works of Eoman 
engineering skiff. The old language passed away; English 
displaced Welsh as the language of every district which 
the English occupied. And the language of the con- 
querors, in thus displacing the language of the conquered, 
was hardly at all modified by it; a few Welsh and a 
very few Latin words were all that crept into English 
at this stage. The old local nomenclature passed away, 
except iu the case of a few great cities and a few great 
natural objects. London on the Thames and Gloucester 
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on the Severn keep their British names; but the names 
of the vast mass of the towns and villages of England 
are purely English. The only exceptions are in the 
districts which were won from the Briton at a later stage 
of conquest, and in those districts which, through the 
working of later events, came largely to exchange their 
English nomenclature for a Danish ona But the Engliwli 
and the Danish nomenclature mark two successive waves 
of Teutonic conquest; they make one whole as opposed to 
anything Homan or British. The change of nomenclature 
shows how complete the change of occupants was ; the land 
was settled and divided afresh, and each place received a 
new name in the language of the new settlers. The settlers 
brought with them their own territorial and tribal divisions, 
their own laws or customs, their own religion. No feature 
of primitive English law or custom can be shown with the 
slightest probability to be derived from a Eoman or BrituJi 
source. And nowhere, at this stage, within the conquered 
districts did conquerors and conquered live on side by side, 
each making use of its own law, as so largely happened in the 
Teutonic conquests on the continent. That English terri- 
torial divisions often represent the earlier divisions of the 
conquered people is far more likely. The territory won 
by a particular battle would naturally answer to the 
territory of the tribe which was overthrown in that batfle. 
And where earlier divisions were made convenient by any- 
thing in the physical conformation of the country, the same 
reason which had already fixed the boundary would lead 
the new settlers to fix it again at the same points as before. 
But everything else passed away. Kent alone, of the great 
divisions of south-eastern Britain, kept its name through all 
conquests. But it passed on its name to a new race of 
TheEng- Kentishmen, Gantwam^ alien in blood, speech, law, and 
lish con- faith to the British Cantii whom they displaced. That 
heatfion comers wore alien in faith is perhaps after all the 

con- greatest and most important point of difference between the 

quest. English conquest and the other Teutonic conquests. Of all 
the Teutonic conquerors of lands which were or had been 
Roman, the English alone entered the land as heathens and 
abode in it as heathens. The religious history of Roman 
Britain is a most mysterious subject; but there can be no 
doubt that there was an organized Christian church in the 
island at the tune of the English invasion. And, as far as 
we can see, it would seem that, at least within the former 
Eoman province, the profession of Cliristianity was univer- 
sal; there is no sign that aught of old British or Roman 
idolatry still lived on. On this Christian land and this 
Christian people came the destroying scourge of a heathen con- 
quest. Our one rectord of the time, the lament of Qildas, 
brings out this feature in the strongest light. As afterwards, 
when the Christian English came under the scourge of the 
heathen Dane, so now, when the Christian Briton came 
under the scourge of the heathen English, the churches and 
clergy were the foremost objects of the destroying fury of the 
invaders. During the first hundred and fifty years of Eng- 
lish settlement in Britain, English conquest meant heathen 
conquest; English rule meant heathen rule. Christianity, 
its ministers, its professors, its temples, were thoroughly 
swept away before the inro^ of Teutonic heathendom. 

(jQjji. In all these ways then the English conquest of Britain 
pansoa stands apart by itself, as something differing in all its main 
mth the features from the common race of the Teutonic conquests 
of Western Europe 

uhian ' ^1“®^ present phsenomena which are at all like th(Me of our 
lands, own island. These are those parts of Germany which lie 
on the left bank of the Rhine and on the right bank of the 
Danube. There, as in Britain, a land that mis Eoman 
ceased to be Eoman. The speech, the laws, and the 
manners of Germany displaced those of Rome. Thus far 
the case of these lauds resembles the case of Britain, and 
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u unlike the case of Italy, Spain, and the rest of Gaul. 
But their case differed in this, that the Rhenish aud 
Danubian lands lay adjoining to the unconquered Teu- 
tonic lauds ; they were the lands which were specially 
exposed to Teutonic inroads. The earhest inroads of the 
invaders would naturally be of a more devastating kind 
than those which followed. It would largely be in the 
course dE their eailiest inroads that they picked up that 
amount of Roman culture which made the second stage of 
their inroads less devastating. Aud after all, the amount of 
havoc could not have been equal to the amount of havoc 
which was done in Britain, as most of the Roman cities 
hved through the storm aud kept their Roman names. And 
m the lands west of the Rhine, in those Gorman lands which 
formed part of the Roman province of Gaul, the Teutonic 
invaders were but winning back au old Teutonic land. It is 
possible that some traces of Teutonic speech and feeling may 
have stdl lingered on to make the progiess of the invaders 
more easy. And in these lands, above all, the Roman inha- 
bitants had the fullest means of withdrawing mto the unsub- 
dued part of the province. As long as the Teuton was a 
mere destroyer, they would naturally seek shelter in the lands 
which were still untouched. As soon as he became only a 
conqueror, and not a mere destroyer, they would find it 
more to their interest to submit. In Britain it was not 
till a much later stage, not till the gi’eater part of his con- 
quests were made, that the Teutonic conqueror began to 
carry on Ms conquests in such a fashion as to make it the 
iuterest of the conquered to submit rather than to flee. 

Such then was the general nature of the Teutonic con- 
quest of the greater part of Britain, the conquest which 
changed so great a part of Bntam mto England. It wm a 
destroying conquest which swept away the fonuor inhabi- 
tants and their whole political system. It was specially a 
heathen conquest, which utterly rooted up Christiaiuty from 
aland where it must have already token deep root. It 
was a gradual conquest, spread over several centuries, a 
conquest in wMch the conquerors had to win each step by 
hard fighting against the earlier inhabitants. Lastly, it 
was a conquest which never was completed, wMch never 
spread over the who! e island. Leaving for the present purely 
political questions about homage and supremacy, it is plain 
that there is a large part of Britain which remained un- 
touched by the English occupation, and where the ancient 
inhabitimts, tbeir language, laws, and manners still lived on. 
And it may be added that, in some districts to which English 
occupation did extend, in those conquests namely which, 
were the latest in date, the character of the conquest greatly 
changed from what it had been in its earlier stages. 

It seemed well fully to set forth the nature of the con- 
quest before giving any detailed account of the former con- 
dition of the conquerors, or any direct narrative of their 
conquest. Having cleared the ground from misconcoptions, 
it will be easier to tell the tale simply and clearly. The 
Teutonic conquerors of Britain then were the Low-DutcM 
tribes from the border-lauds of Germany and Scandinavia, 
the lands from the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser. 
Their dialects form a branch of the Teutonic speech distinct 
from the High-Dutch dialects spoken to the south of them. 
Their own speedh must not be looked on as in any sense a 
corruption of the High-Dutch, but as a perfectly independ- 
ent and coequal branch of the great Teutonic family, as old 


1 Dukk IS the English form of Th$otisous, the truer Letia name 
of the Gronaan nation, of which Denfack in its various spellinga 
is the nafaye form, Thia -wider use of the word has hardly ceased in 
America, and m England Uia nmne, with lils two dirisions of Sigh 
Ihetiih and low-JMcht was in familia* use down to the hegmuing rtf 
the last centniy, 
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a.s the High-Dutch, perhaps older. These dialects, which 
in their system of letter-changes agree \Yith the ancient 
Gothic and the Scandinavian rather than with the High- 
Dntcli, form the natural speech of the whole coast region 
stretching from Picardy to Denmark, and they have been 
carried by conquest far to the east, along the Slavonic, 
Prussian, and Finnish coasts of the Baltic. But their area 
has been encroached on in different parts by French, by 
Danish, and by High-Dutch, so that that form of the Low- 
Dutch which is spoken in the kingdom of the Ifetherlands, 
and which we now know specially as Dutch, is the only con- 
tinental dialect of the whole group which is commonly 
acknowledged as a national and literary language. Among 
Angles, the tribes of this region, three stand out conspicuously in 
Saxous, the history of that conquest, the Angles, the Saxons, 
Jutes Jutes.i Each had its special and marked share 

in the work. The Jutes, in all likelihood, formed the first 
permanent Teutonic settlement in Britain. The Saxons 
and the Angles settled later ; but each of them occupied 
a far larger part of the island than the Jutes. And each 
Native of these last gave a name to the Teutonic settlements 
as a whole. As soon as the Teutonic settlers were so 
nam^of united as to bear a common name, the received name 
the on their own lips was JSnglish; on the lips of their Celtic 
united neighbours and enemies the received name was Saxon. 
iiatiott The reason for this difference in nomenclature is plain. 
The Angles occupied a greater share of the land than the 
Saxons ; they therefore gave the national name to the noited 
people.® But the Saxons were the first among the invaders 
with whom the Celtic or Roman inhabitants of Britain 
had to deal , they therefore gave the Saxon name to the in- 
vaders in general. This last fact at once brings us to the 
actual histoiy of the English conquest. If we cannot say 
that the English conquest itself began, we may at least say 
that the first steps towards it were taken, as soon as any Low- 
Dutch invaders from beyond sea first attempted a settlement 
by arms in Roman, or once Roman, Britain. This process, 
it must he marked, stands wholly apart from questions 
either as to the possible Teutonic origin of any of the tribes 
whom the Romans found in Britain, or as to possible 
Teutonic settlements iu the province made with the sanction 
of the Roman authorities. This last process undoubtedly 
happened in the case of soldiers of Teutonic race serving 
m the Roman armies. Bat Teutonic settlements, either 
before the Roman occupation or under the Roman occupa- 
tion, are something wholly distinct from the Teutonic con- 
' quest either of a Eomau province or of a land forsaken by 
Rome. Such settlements might make the Teutonic con- 
quest more easy when it did come, hut that is all that they 
could do. Settlers of either of those classes became Roman 
subjects, Roman provincials. The events which led to the 
Conquest began when men of Teutonic race first settled or 
%st at- tried to settle in the island, not as Roman soldiers or Roman 
tempts at subjects, but as foreign invaders of the Roman laud. 
This work, which was not the English conquest, but which 
was the first step towards it, the conquest which was merely 
attempted and not carried out, seems to have begun in the 
second half of the fourth century. Claudian hears witness 
to the naval victories of the elder Theodosius, the father of 
the renowned emperor of that name, who (367 a,d.} beat 

^ Tlie Angles and the Saxons are plain enough; there is a certam 
de^ee of mystery about the Jutes, their name, and their origin. But 
it is enough for our purpose that they were a third Teutonic people 
distingaishahle from the Angles and Saxons. 

* EngU, Angeleyn, Angli, are the usual names of the united nation 
Angli-Scmnes, Angul-Seim, are sometimes found, especially a the 
royal style of the tenth century. Those forms are equivalent to AngH 
et Saxones, the nation formed hy the union of the Angles and Saxona 
It is therefore the more correct description of the two; but its employ, 
ment iu England is always formal ; it clearly never passed into general 
use. In foreign writers it is somewhat more common. 
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back a Saxon invasion by sea. That is to say, an attempt 
at Teutonic settlement was then made: but there was still 
strength in the Roman power to hinder it. Had it been 
otherwise, the history of English conquest in Britain would 
have begun in the tourth centuiy instead of in the fifth. 
Incursions undoubtedly went on, the south-eastern coast of 
Britain, the part specially exposed to Saxon invasion, got 
the name of the Saxon Shore, ^ and a Roman officer with the Tlie 
title of Count had that shore under his special keeping. 

But tbmga took quite a new turn after the withdrawal of 
the Roman legions from Britain. The land now lay open 
to settlement m a way m which it had not done before. 

It is now therefore that actual conquests, as distinguished 
from mere incursions and attempted settlements, begin. 

Our nulenals for the history of this great event, an event Notices 
which is nothing short of the beginning of our national 
history, at first sight seem scanty. Our only absolutely 
contemporary notice is to be found in two meagre entries m 
the chronicle of Prosper of Aquitaine, which however assert 
the main fact that Britain was brought under the power 
of the Saxons about the middle of the fifth century.^ The 
native wnter who is most nearly contemporary, the Briton 
Gildas, belongs to the next century, and was a witness of 
some stages, though not of the earliest, of the work of con- 
quest. He is the earliest writer who gives us anything that 
can be called a narrative, a narrative meagre enough, but 
which helps us to some particular events and personal names. 

About the same tame Procopius, without any direct notice of 
the conquest, speaks of Britain as a land inhabited by Angles 
and Frisians as well as Britons. The series of English 
writers begms with Bseda, and goes on with the English 
Chronicles, to which we may fairly add the fragments of 
ancient English songs which lurk in the Latin of Henry of 
Huntingdon Of these Bseda himself did not write till 
more than two hundred years after the beginning of the 
Conquest, and the materials for his short narrative of the 
Conquest itself seems to come at least as much from British 
as from English sources. Our only details are those which 
are preserved in the Chronicles and iu Heury of Huntingdon. 

The Chromcles in their present form do not date from an 
earher time than the reign of .^Elfred in the ninth century ; 
but any one who studies them carefully will see that this 
part of the record contains far older materials. The 
narrative is remarkably free from anything which has a 
legendary sound. That its chronology may be largely 
arLtraryis possible ; but that it is so is of itself an arbitrary 
conjecture. The English at the time of their landing were 
not wholly illiterate. They had their runic alphabet, 
and it IS perfectly possible that the entries in the Chronicles 
may come from an absolutely contemporary record. 

Such a record, even if it marked the sequence of years 
according to some reckoning of its own, must of course 
have been adapted to the Ohristiau reckoning by the com- 
pilers of the Chronicles, and in such a process some 
errors of detail may well have crept in. But there seems 
no reason to suspect invention, falsification, or even 
accidental error, on any great scale. The narrative will 
bear testing; the entries fit in with all that can he made 
out from an examination of the country. They fit in 
with the notices of the Welsh writers, and with all such 

® The Irnies Sasamm or Uttws Samtiowm was first truly explained 
hy Dr Guest, It means, not a shore occupied by Saxons, but a boun- 
dary against Saxons. It answers to the Danidi, Slavonic, and Spanirfi 
marches of the later empire, except that in the one case the enemy 
was to be dreaded by land, and in tiie other case by sea, 

* Prosper has two entries. The former says that “ Hao tempestate 
(the time of Constantine the Tyrant, 407~411) pise valitudine Rom- 
anornm, vires fonditus attenuate Bntannise.” The other says that, 
some tune befoie the death of Aetius in 464, “ Bntannise, usque ad hoc 
tempos vaiiis oladibus eventibusque laceratse, ui ditionem Saxonma 
lediguntnr,” 
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incidental sources of knowledge as we have. In this way 
a narrative in considerable detail baa been recovered by 
the care and skill of Dr Guest. As for the notices m 
Henry of Huntingdon, which evidently contain fiagments 
of lost poems, we must remember that a contemporaiy 
poom may be just as good an authority as a prose writing. 
Several poems are inserted in the Chronicles themselves in 
undoubtedly historical times, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Other poems of those ages, sometimes, like the 
song of hlaldon, preserved in the original, sometimes, like 
the song of Stamfordbridge and the song of Waltheof at 
York, preset ved only in Latin fragments, are among our 
best materials for military events. They go far more into 
detail than the prose writers do. There seems then no 
good ground for doubting the general trustworthiness of 
the narrative which is preserved to us in the Chronicles, and 
which we are occasionally able to enlarge from other 
sources. It is, of course, only the earlier stages of the 
Conquest that can be made the subject of any controversy 
at all. From the beginning of the conversion of the English 
to Christianity, we begin to have contemporary materi^ of 
one kind or another, till, in the time of ./Elfred, the 
Chronicle itself becomes contemporary. It is only for 
about a hundred and fifty years that we are left ^most 
wholly to judge of our materials by their internal evidence. 
And surely a narrative like that of the Chronicles, no 
tissue of wild and impossible legends, but a steady business- 
like senes of entries, may very well have been handed 
down for that length of time by means of runes, helped 
here and there by a contemporary song. 

Our narrative then, put together from these various 
soiifces, represents the Britons, after the departure of the 
Roman legions, as left without defence against the attacks 
of their northern neighbours the Piets and Scots. They 
apply for help to Aetiusj but the Roman general, busy 
in the struggle with Attila, has no leisure to do anything for 
them. Their prince, who boars a name of which the most 
familiar form is Yortigem, invites the help of the Saxons, 
an unwise step enough, but one which has plenty of 
parallels in history. The British prince, in the most 
authentic record, is not a king but a duke. The Teutonic 
leaders whom he invites are also ealdormeii or keretogan, 
not kings. They are the two brothers Hengest and Horsa. 
Their landing is fixed by the Chronicle to the year 449 j 
and, \rithout insisting on this exact date, it is plain that the 
Conquest must have begun about the middle of the fifth 
century. A warfare of nearly forty years, in which many 
battles are entered, established the first Teutonic kingdom 
in Britain, that of Kent, the one land w'hich never lost its 
British name. Of the two brother leaders, Horsa is killed 
in a battle with Yortigem in 455, after which Hengest 
and his son ^Esc assume the kingly title. In all this 
there is nothing like romance ; it is a matter-of-fact kind 
of history, which might be preserved by a runic chronicle, 
which might almost be preserved by tradition. Once only 
we have a touch which seems to come from a song, as 
when in a battle in the year 473 the Welsh are said to have 
“fled from the English like fire.” The geography of the 
story has been minutely examined, and it shows that the 
tale is a sound and .credible military narrative. Later 
writers, English and British, have tidcked out the story with 
endless mythical details, and have carried the arms of 
Hengest far beyond the narrow limits of Kent, to which 
the Chronicle confines them. Modem critics have found 
materials for cavil in the names of the two brothers, and in 
the number of the thirty-nine years of the reign of Hengest. 
Both points might easily be given up. The main fact is 
the gradual conquest of a small comer of Britain after much 
hard fighting with its Britidi possessors. But there really 
seems no reason why Hengest and Horsa might not be 


names of real men as much as Wulf, Beom, and Leo. Anti 
the yeai-s of Hengesfc’s reign are, after all, one short of 
the mystical forty. 

In the British narrative, in the single Roman entry, of Usd of 
these events, the Teutonic invaders are called Saxons, In the 
the Chronicles they appear as Angeleijii, Angle, 

A^les or English. They are so called, not merely in the 
historical summary of the ninth century editor, but in the names, 
entiy (473) which has the earliest ring of all about it. 

Bub when Brnda, and after him the Chronicler, gives a 
short ethnological account of the invaders, they describe the 
Teutonic conquerors of Kent neither as Saxons nor as 
Angles, but as Jutes. As the Jutes then, in the very re- 
cord of their conquest, are spoken of, on the one hand as 
Saxons, on the other hand as English, it seems to follow 
that, from the veiy beginning, the Celtic inhabitants of 
Bntain called all Teutonic invaders Saxons, while the in- 
vaders themselves from the very beginning used Angle or 
English as their common name. The general use of the 
Saxon name by the Celts is only what we should have 
looked for; the wide use of the English name among the 
Teutons themselves is a fact to be noticed. It is at least 
certain that, while the English name is often applied to 
Saxons and Jutes, it would be hard to find any case where 
an Angle calls himself, or is called in his own tongue, a 
Saxon. We need not infer that the English name had 
become the common name of all the three tribes before they 
left Germany , it certainly became so within no long t-rae 
after they settied in Britain. 

We also see that, from the beginning, the Teutonic con- The 
querors spoke of their British enemies as Weibh or ireZsft 
strangers. The name is familiar m that sense both iu 
Britain and on the mainland, but it seems never to 
be applied to any strangers but those who were either 
of Roman or of Celtic speech. And it would seem to bo 
applied only to those Celts who had come under the Roman 
dominion. Our forefathers spoke of the BretweeJm in 
Britain, of the Gaiw&das in Gaul, of the Ihmwalas in 
Italy j but the name seems never to be applied to the Scots 
either in Ireland or in Britain. Like the word Slave, it 
sank, in the language of the conquerors, to express bondage. 

The masculine wealh sometimes, the feminine wylne much 
more commonly, mean a slave in the secondary meaning of 
that word. This differeuce of usage is again remarkable. It 
falls in with the belief, natural in itself, that in the process of 
conquest the few Britons who were spared were mainly 
women. Again, Basda and the Chronicler, as we have seen, 
speak of the Teutonic conquerors of Britain as sprung from 
three tribes only, the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. It was 
plainly only those three tribes, that is, chiefs of those tribes, 
who founded kingdoms in Britain. But in all great migra- 
tions various kindred tribes are sure to take a part, and it Qnestlon 
would be rarii to rule that no Low-Dutch people but those of other 
tliree took a part in the enterprise. Procopius, for instance, Teutonic 
speaks, not of Angles and Saxons, but of Angles and™“®®’ 
Frisians. We may well believe that Frisians, and other 
tribes too, helped in the work. Possibly no one settlement 
consisted wholly of men of any one tribe. It is enough 
that all the royal races of the several kingdoms belonged to 
the three stocL, Saxou, Anglian, and Jutish. It was then 
by Soxon, Anglian, and Jutish settlers, or at all events by 
settlers under Saxon, Anglian, and Jutish leaders, that the 
gimter part of Britain was changed into England. But 
Hie work was a slow one, and the way in which it was 
carried out seems not to have been exactly the same in aJ 
parts. In the end seven or eight chief kingdoms were Growth 
founded. The old dream of a regular Uepturdiy has long 
been exploded ; but it is certain that, among a crowd ot 
small CT states, seven or eight stand out as conspicuous yng- 
among the rest, and as having something like a continuous dotus. 
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The Mstory. The Jutes, the first to settle, occupied the 
J utish smallest part of the country. Their dominions took in only 
settle- £ent with perhaps for a while Surrey, and Wight with a 
ments. neighbouring mainland of Hampshire. 

The They were hemmed in on all sides by the Saxon settlements, 
Saxon all of which bore the Saxon name. Siithexe, Westsexe, 
settle- JJiistsexe, have been softened in modern speech into Sussex, 
ments. -^y-gggex, and Essex ; but the names are strictly not terri- 
torial, but tribal. Wesisexe and the rest are all of them 
names, not of a land, but of a people. The whole of the 
Saxon settlements were made on the southern and south- 
eastern coasts; audit was the West-Saxons only who at 
any time carried their conquests to any distance inland. 
The South-Saxon settlement came next after the Jntish 
S'txons. settlement in Kent. The date given to it is ill. The 
most remarkable event in the process of conquest was the 
st onniug of Anderida, now Peveusey, iu 49 1 . The forsaken 
walls of the Eoman city still bear wituess to the day when 
iElle and Cissa slew all that were within, and when not a 
Bret was left behind. But the South-Saxons found a 
natural frontier to the north in the great wood of An- 
detida. Their Idngdom always remained little more than 
a long strip of coait, cut off to a great extent from the 
other kingdoms of Britain, and playing but a small 
part in their general history. It stilt keeps its name 
and boundary as the modem county of Sussex. The 
H’cii- kingdom of the Gewiasas or West-Saxons, founded to the 
Siixojw. west of the South-Saxons, was destined to hold quite another 
place in English and British history. Two Saxon ealdomen, 
Gerdic and Cynric, founded in 495 a settlement on the 
coast of what is now Hampshire. That settlement grew 
into the kingdom, of England. Twenty-four years after 
their first landing, the two Saxon ealdormen deemed their 
position strong enough, and their conquests wide enough, 
for them to assume the kingly title. Thus began die royal 
line of the West-Saxons, which became the royal line of 
England The third Saxon settlement, that of the East- 
Jiasl- Saxons, has no such definite date given to its foundation ; 
Suxons. but It certainly began not later than the first half of the 
sixth coiitury. Like Sussex, it never extended itself far in- 
land ; but it derived some importance from its containing 
two of the great cities of Eoman Britain. One was Oamu- 
ludmium nr Colchester, the other was London. But 
London, with its district of the Middle-Saxons, grew, by 
virtue of its admirable position, to a greatness which gave 
It a separate being. The city of ships, on its broad nver, 
remained as a great prize to be striven for by every con- 
queror, rather than as a lasting and integral possession of 
any one of the English kingdoms. 

Tlie The settlements of the Angles, who in course of time 
Anglian occupied a much larger part of the laud to which they gave 
menu's Saxons, have quite 

another history from the kingdoms of which we have just 
spoken. In Kent, in Sussex, in Wessex, the chief who leads 
the settlement is himself the founder of the kingdom. In 
the case of Kent and Sussex, the kingdom never permanently 
outgrew the bounds of the earliest conquests. Theboundaries 
of Wessex advanced and fell back and advanced again; 
but they advanced by the process of bringing fresh con- 
quests, newly won from the Briton, under the rule of the 
already existing kingly house of Wessex. The Arglmn 
kingdoms grew in another way. We know, in some cases 
at least, the names of their first kings ; but those first kings 
do not appear as the first leaders of settlers from beyond 
sea. It would rather seem as if a crowd of small settle- 
ments, of the date and circumstances of whose foundation 
we can say nothing, each doubtless ruled by its own 
ealdorman or petty king, were gradually grouped together 
into several considerable kingdoms. It is perfectly possible, 
though there is no evidence for the belief, that some of 


these original settlements may have actually been of earlier 
date than the landing of Cerdic, of iElle, or of Hengest. 

What is certain is that these Anglian states do not appear 
as organized kingdoms till a later time than Kent, Sussex, 
and Wessex. The chief Anghan powers were four. The 
East-Angles occupied the land to the north of the East- Hasi- 
Saxons, a land which the vast fen region to the west of it 
made m those times, if not insular, at least peninsular. 

North of the Humber arose two kingdoms, Bernicia and jjcmicia 
Deira, whose union at a later time formed the mighty realm 
of Northumberland, stretching from the Humber to the 
Forth. Ida, w^ho iu 547 gathered together a number of 
scattered Anglian settlements into the kingdom of Bernicia, 
is the one A.nglian prince during the first stage of conquest 
wlio stands out with a personal being like that of the Saxon 
and Jutish founders. From his fortress on the basaltic rock 
of Bamhurgh, overhanging the German Ocean, he ruled the 
eastern seaboard from Tees to Forth. Of the founder of 
the kmgdom of Deira to the south of Bernicia we have no 
such clear mention, nor do we know when or by what 
means that kingdom won the possession which gave it its 
chief importance. This was the former capital of Eoman 
Britain, Eboracum, Eofanoic, or York. Of the process of 
conquest in central England we know even less. We know 
absolutely nothing of the circumstances under which the 
land was won from the Briton. A crowd of Anglian tribe, s, 
which kept more or less of separate existence till a very 
kte time, were gradually brought under the dominion of a 
single Anglian power. This power, as growing up on the Growth 
British frontier, took the name of iferce, the men of the of 
mark or border, and the name of Merm gradually spread 
over all central England. The date of the beginning of tho 
Mercian kingdom is fixed as late as 684. But this of 
couree does not mean a fresh settlement from beyond sea, 
but simply the gathering together of several small settle- 
ments so as to form one considerable power. The bound- 
aries of the true Mercian kingdom may be traced by the 
boundaries of the old diocese of Lichfield; but it could not 
have reached to anything like this extent so early as 584. 

Here then we have, among a crowd of smaller states, a Final 
few kingdoms, seven or eight in number, which stand out Fedomi. 
prominently, and fill a place in the history of Britain. 

Among these again, a smaller number stand out at difi’erent 
times as aspiring, with more or less of success, to the general 
supremacy of the country. In all cases where a number 
of kindred but independent states lie near together, a 
supremacy of one kind or another is sure to come, either 
by force or by consent, to some one among the number, in 
which the rest are, more or less quickly, more or less 
thoroughly, merged. Thus, m modern Europe, Franco 
grew into Gaul, and Oastile grew into Spain; thus in our own 
day Piedmont has grown into Italy, and Pnissia has gone 
far towards growing into Germany. So in the end Wessex 
grew into England; but it was not till after many 
struggles, many ups and downs, many changes of frontier, 
that the house of Cerdic became the royal house over the 
whole land. Three, or at most four, of the greater 
Teutonic kingdoms in Britain became serious competitors 
for the general supremacy over all the settlements of the 
race. Kent, small in geographical extent, had the start iu 
order of time, and was in many ways favoured by position. 

But any effective supremacy on the part of Kent belongs 
only to an early stage of Enghsh occupation ; the powers 
among which the supremacy was really disputed were the 
great Saxon kingdom of Wessex, the great Anglian king- 
dom of Northumberland, formed by the union of Bernicia 
and Deira, and the Anglian kmgdom of Mercia, which 
formed itself in the space between them. It would seem 
that, sometimes at least, a supremacy of some kind on the 
part of one kingdom over the whole or part of tho rest was 
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The formally acknowledged; and the chief so recognized by 
common consent was known as a Bretwdda or ruler of 
mldas. Qqj knowledge on this subject hardly goes 

beyond establishing the fact that such a supremacy was 
sometimes acknowledged, without telling us anything in 
detail as to its nature, or as to the way in which it was 
obtained. It was not continuous ; there were times when 
there was no Bretwalda, It fluctuated from kingdom to 
kingdom, according to the accidents of war, policy, or per- 
sonal ability. The fact that such a supremacy existed from 
early times is chiefly important on account of what it after- 
waids grew into. The tradition of a supremacy vested in 
some one power clearly helped the West-Saxon kings in 
gathering all the Teutonic kingdoms of Britain into the one 
realm of England. It farther combined with other influences 
in suggesting the doctrine of an imperial supremacy over the 
whole isle oif Britain. 

Procegs The establishment of these kingdoms at the expense of 
of con- .(^ke Britons forms the period of heathen conquest, which 
• we may reckon at about a hundred and sixty years. In the 
course of that time, the English, at first estabhshed only on 
the eastern and part of the southern coast, made their way 
Plate 11 , step by step to the western sea. At the end of this period 
^^5971° Britain was very far from being conquered ; 

“ ' indeed English conquest was very far from having reached 

its fullest extent; but the English had become the 
dominant race in South Britain. The Britons still kept a 
large part of the laud; but they held it only in de- 
tached pieces. The English were the advancing people. 
The Britons could not at the utmost hope to do more than 
defeud what they still kept. The work of conquest during 
tins period was mainly the work of Wessex at one end and 
of the Northumbrian kingdoms at the other. Sussex, Kent, 
East-Anglia, each gave the English race a Bretwalda; but 
these powers, as well as Essex, were geographically cut off 
from any share in the conquest after the first stage of settle- 
ment. Wessex, on the other hand, whose later growth took 
another direction, pressed boldly into the heart of Britain. 
West-Saxon progress was indeed checked for a while by 
British resistance under the famous Arthur. The l^endary 
renown which has gathered round Arthur’s name ought not 
to wipe out the fact that he met Saxon Cerdic face to face, 
and by the rings of Badbury dealt him a blow which for a 
while made '.the English invader halt.^ But from the 
middle of the sixth century West-Saxon advance is swift. 
In 552 the second stage begins with the taking of Old 
Sarum. Sixteen years later comes, doubtless not the first, 
but the first recorded, fight of Englishman against Enghsh- 
man. The fight of Wibbandiln (Wimbledon) made Surrey 
West-Saxon, and cut off Kent from all hope of further ad- 
vance. In 57 1 the W est-Saxon border, under the Bretwalda 
Ceawlin, stretched far beyond the Thames, as far north as 
the present Buckingham. Still no English conqueror had 
reached the sea between Britain and Ireland. From Dun- 
barton to the south coast of Devonshire, the British occupar 
tion of the western side of the island was still unbroken. 
Aquae Solis, Coriuium, G-levum, TJriconium, and, greater 
than all, Deva on her promontory, were still British 
strongholds. They had not yet changed into Bath, 
Cirencester, Gloucester, Wroxeter, and Chester. The next 
obj’ect of the advancing English was to break this hbae, to 
reach the sea, and, if not wholly to subdue the British in- 
habitants of the west coast, at least to break their continn- 
ous power into fragments which might be more easily 


^ It may "be, as Mr Kemble saggests, that the truer form is JBryten- 
maida, and the truer meaning “ -wide ruler.” But if so, it is true 
only etymologioally. In the two or tliree places where the name is 
used, it IS used, rightly or wror^y, to mean "ruler of Britain.” 

s Dr Guest has shown that “ Mous Badonicus ’’ is not Bath, or any- 
where dse hut Badbury in Dorset. 
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overcome. In 577 Ceawlin took Bath, Gloucester, andCou- 
Cireneester, and carried the West-Saxon border to 
estuaiy of the Severn, the future Bristol Channel The ' 
British dominion was thus split asunder. Wales and 
Strathclyde, to use the geographical names of a time a little 
later, stiU formed a continuous whole. But they were now 
cut off from all connexion with the Britons in the great 
south-western peninsula, the peninsula of West-Wales, from 
the northern Axe to the Land’s End. To break through the 
Ime at another point, to seize Deva and to carry the West- 
Saxon arms to the north-western sea, was the next object. 

In this Ceawlin failed ; but his expedition of 583 estab- 
lished a long strip of English territory along the Severn 
valley. Wessex thus seemed to be gromug into the great 
power of central, as well as of southern, Britain, But the 
second great blow which was to cleave the British dominiou 
into three, as it had been already cloven into two, was not 
to be dealt by Saxon hands, A great power had now grown Growth 
up in tha north. At various periods before and after the 
English conquest, things looked as if the supreme power 
was to be fixed in the northern lands, in the city by the 
Ouse and not in the city by the Thames. Eboracum had 
been in Eoman days the capital of Britain. The once im- 
perial city was now the head of a great realm, formed by 
the union of Bernicia and Deira under their conquering 
king jEtbelfrith. In 603 a victory over the Scottish king 
iE^an at Dsegsanstan secured his power to the north. 

Some yearn later he broke through the line of unconquered 
British territory , he smote the Britons under the walls of 
Deva, and left those walls, like the walls of Anderida, de- Taking 
solate without an inhabitant. The English conquest 
Britain, if not yet completed, was now assured. The British ' 
power, which five and twenty years before had stretched 
uninterruptedly along the whole west coast, was now broken 
into three parts. Through western and central Britain the 
boundaries were still very fluctuating. 'While ^Ethelfrith 
smote Deva, lands near to his own capital, the land of 
Elmet and Loidis, the modern Leeds, was still unconquered 
British ground. The dominion of Wessex north of the 
Thamas and Avon had rather the character of an outlying 
territory stretching into a hostile land, than of the compact 
dominion which the West-Saxon kings held over Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire, and Berkshire. Moreover the two great 
powers of the north and the south were now brought iuto 
rivalry and collision, .^thelfrith had done what Ceawlin 
had Med to do, and between Northumberland and Wessex 
a third great power had arisen, which in a few years was 
to show itself the equal of either. The West-Saxou had 
reached the western sea at one point ; the Northumbrian 
had reached it at another point. But the greater part of 
the western conquests of both were to go to swell the 
Mercian power which had just come into being. And besides 
all this, a revolution had begun which was to work the 
greatest of all changes. The victory of JEthelfrith was the 
last great blow dealt by the heathen English to the 
Christian Britons. When it was dealt, NorSiumberland, 

Wessex, Mercia, Sussex, and East-Anglia were still heathen. 

But Kent and Essex had already embraced the gospel 
York and Winchester still knew no worship but &at of 
Woden; but the altars of Christ had already risen once 
more in Canterbury and London. 

The time of heathen conquestthus ends with the first years 
of the seventh century. The introduction of Christianity 
among the English was so great a change, it gave so different 
a diameter to aU the events that followed, that this would 
seem to he the most fitting point in our story to stop and 
attempt a picture of the general state of things in Teutonic 
Britain during the first century and a half after Teutonic 
conquest began, The introduction of a new religion did 
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Effeclsof not stop warfare, whether between Englishman and Briton 
Chns- or between Englishman and Englishman. It did not stop 
tiam y. conquest at the cost of either kmsmen or 

strangers. But it so far humanized its new converts that 
warfare ceased to be exterminating. Conquest now meant 
political subjugation and, for a while, social d^radation. 
It no longer meant the more frightful alternatives of death, 
flight, or personal slavery. The lands won by the English 
up to this date must be looked on as having beccane purely 
Teutonic. The Britons were swept away as nearly as a 
people can be swept away. The lands conquered after this 
time must be looked on as lands in which the dominant 
Teuton has largely assimilated his Celtic subjects. The 
process has gone on from that day to this, and it goes on 
still. Kent, the south-eastern peninsula, has been purely 
English for fourteen hundred years. Cornwall, the south- 
western peninsula, has become fully English, even in 
speech, only within the memory of a generation which has 
hardly passed away. Thus, in the hundred and fifty-eight 
years which passed between the landing of Hengest and 
the victory of jEthelfrith, a large part of Britain had 
received another language, another religion, another 
system of law. Old things had passed away ; all thmgs 
had become new. In the whole eastern part of the island, 
from the Eorth to the English Channel, and through a great, 
though atiU somewhat undefined, central region, reaching 
at two points to the western seas, the Eoman and the 
Briton had gone, and the Teuton had taken their place. 
Old-Eng- The three Low-Dutch tribes brought with them their form 
lish Ian- of the common Teutonic language. Into that language a 
few Eoman and a few British words crept from the begin- 
ning. British slaves, British women, brought in a few 
humble words of domestic life, A few of the great works 
of Eoman civilization, such as the conquerors had never 
seen in their own land, struck them with awe and wonder. 
For these they had no names in their own tongue; they 
therefore kept their Latin names in the Eiigli^ tongue. 
The words street, port, Chester, thus came into our language. 
Many of the great natural objects, most of the rivers, a few 
of the hills, kept their earlier names ; so did a few great 
cities. With these few exceptions, the vocabulary of the 
tongue which our fathers brought with them remained un- 
touched, It was enriched by a few new words to ex- 
press new ideas, and that was all. Nothing happened 
till far later times to make any change in its character, its 
grammatical construction, its general stock of words. We 
brought with us our language, and with our language we 
brought with us the earliest monuments of its literature. 
We brought with us our English Eiad in the primaeval 
Song of Beowulf; wo brought with us our Homeric 
catalogue iu the Song of the Tiuveller. Whether they were 
written or unwritten, whether they lived only in the memory 
or were graven with the primaeval runes, those songs were 
the work of Englishmen in days before a rood of British soil 
had become England. Nor need we doubt that the deeds 
of Hengest and Cerdic had already been graven on the 
primeval beech, ^ while yet Englishmen knew no speech but 
English, and worshipped no god but Woden and his fellows. 
Before the Eoman made his second appearance in this 
island, the nationa,! literature of Englishmen, the local litera- 
ture of England, tad begun. 

We thus brought with us into Britain that form of the 
common Aryan speech which had grown up among the 
tribes of northern Germany. Wherever, during the first 
huudred and fifty years of the English settlement, the 
English arms reached, there the tongue of Eome and the 
tongue of Britain passed away. T heir place was taken by 

^ Beech aad 8oofc arc the same word, just like the two senses of the 
Lato mer. Write is cognate with the High-Datch reissen, just like 
sc)i6erswith seroBj. 
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the speech which, with the changes that fourteen hundred 
years have wrought in it, still abides the speech of England. 

It has changed, as all other languages have changed. It 
has, hke all other languages, so changed that its older 
forms cannot now be understood without special study ; but 
it has never lost its unbroken personal being. The English 
tongue has never been displaced by any other tongue, as 
the tongue of the Briton was displaced by the tongue of the 
English. It has lived on, spoken in different local forms 
in different parts of the land, changing from age to age, 
losing old mflexions, taking in new words ; but it has 
changed simply as the nation itself has changed, without 
ceasing to be one and the same English nation, it has 
changed, as each man in the nation himself changes m his 
passage from childhood to old age, without ceasing to be 
the same personal being in old ageVhich he was in childhood. 

And, with our form of the common Aryan language, The 
we brought with us our foim of another common Aryan Teutonic 
possession, which still abides, also unchanged in its personal 
identity, never displaced to make way for any other system, 
but which has gone through even greater and moie constant 
changes than our spoken language. We brouglit with us 
our own political and social system ; that is, the form which 
the political and social system common to the whole Aryan 
family had taken among the tribes of northern Germany. 

A germ of political and social life was brought into Britain 
in the keels of Hengest, which, changing from genera- 
tion to generation but never itself exchanged for any other 
system, borrowing from foreign sources but assimilating 
what it borrowed with its own essence, changing its out- 
ward shape but abiding untouched in its true substance, has 
lived and grown through fourteen hundred years into the 
law, the constitution, the social being, of England. 

The earliest law or custom of England was the law or Effects of 
custom of the old homes of the English settleis, with such conquest 
modifications as the settlement m a laud beyond the sea 
could not fail to bring with it. These modifications, as a 
moment’s thought will show, must have been considerable. 

A conquest by laud need not involve any sudden change ; 
it does nob nec^sarily place the conqueror in any wholly 
new set of circumstances, It may well be a mere territorial 
advance, a mere addition of field to field, in which the last 
won territory does not call for any different treatment 
from the older territory immediately behind it. But a 
conquest by sea implies a breach of continuity; the old land 
is necessanly forsaken, and a fresh start has to be made in 
a new one. The political society of the old home may be 
reproduced iu the new ; but it is reproduced rather than 
continued, and it can hardly be reproduced without some 
measure of change. And a settlement made bit by bit, each 
step being won by hard fighting, such as was the English set- 
tlement iu Britain, will be affected by all such influences as 
are likely to be strengthened by constant fighting for the 
possession of a new country. And in such a case, when the 
nation is an army in active service, when the chiefs of the 
nation are the leaders of that army, the influences which 
are most likely to be strengthened are those whicli tend in 
the direction of national unity. Or, what is almost the same 
thing, they are the influences which tend to strengthen the 
authority of the chiefs by whom the national unity Is 
represented. 

Tlie political and social state of the Low-Dutch tribes at 
the time of their settlement in Britain was still essentially 
the pnmitive Teutonic democracy, the state of things 
desenb^ by Tacitus, and which still exists, modified of 
coarse in the lapse of ages, but untouched by any violent 
chang^ m some of the sm^er and more primitive cantons 
of Switzerland. The family is at the root of everything. 

Thf hide of land, the portion supposed to be enough for the The Mdt 
maintenance of a single family, is the lowest territorial unit, 
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The The enlarged family, in Greek and Latin phrase the gens, 
mark or tracing by natural descent or by artificial adoption to a 
common forefather, real or imaginary, divine or human, is 
‘ the lowest political unit. As in ancient Greece and Italy, 
it constantly bears the name of such supposed forefather. 
The iEscingas, the ScyJdingas, a crowd of other such names, 
maiked in Teutonic, just as in Greek, by the patronymic 
ending, are sometimes recorded in history or legend, some- 
times simply left to be inferred from the local nomenclatare 
of England and other Teutonic lands. The territory, 
originally the common territory, of such an enlarged or 
artificial family, formed the lowest territorial division, the 
marl or iowribhip. The cultivated land of each gens was 
fenced in by a boundary line of untilled land, forming the 
marl in the strictest sense. The township then and its inha- 
bitants formed the lowest political unit, an unit having its 
own assembly and its own political organization. Such a 
political unit still forms the gemeinde, the commune, of 
other lands. This unit has been exposed in England to 
influences which have altered its character more tho- 
roughly than it has been altered anywhere else. An 
ecclesiastical influence has changed the original marl into 
the half civil, half ecclesiastical parish. An influence of 
another kind changed the primitive community, holding its 
common land by its own right, into a body of tenants 
holding their land of a lord. The township which had 
passed through such a change became a manor. 

It must always be remembered that, in the primitive 
polity, each larger group is formed by bringing together 
several of the smaller. Several genks brought together 
formed in the Homan system the curia, answering to the 
The Attic <f>paTpia and the Spartan The Teutonic counter- 
Mndred, gj.Qyp jg The name must in its 

beginning have meant a real hundred of some kind; but 
such names soon lose their proper force, and are used in a 
purely conventional sense. The hundreds of England are 
familiar as geographical divisions; but their traditional 
organization, administrative, judicial, and military, is fast 
passing out of memory. When the English first landed in 
Britain, and for ages after, that organization was fresh and 
vigorous. But it is quite possible that, even before the 
voyage of Hen^st, the mere name of hundred had become 
purely conventional, and had ceased to imply an actual 
hundred of any kind. 

As a group of formed a curia, so a group of cuiice 
form a tnie. In the Teutonic nomenclature, the territory 
The of the tribe is the gd, gau, jicod, or scir, in modern English 
or shire. |.]jg -paqyg or scira of Latin writers. Gd oxgau, a name 

familiar iu Germany, but whose existence can only just he 
proved in England, is doubtless the elder name. Shire, 
from shear, does not mean a group of lesser units, 
but in. strictness a division, something sAom off from 
a greater whole. Both names are historically true. Of 
the existing .shires of England some are really primitive 
gds, settlements of tribes, while others are in strictness 
shires, artificial divisions formed at a later time in imitation 
of the primitive gd, Tho West-Saxon shires are primitive 
gds, and two at least, those of the Samorqjetas and the 
Dorsffitas, still keep the ancient tribal names. But the old 
tribal divisions of Mercia were wiped out in the Danish 
conquest of the ninth century. In th e process of English re- 
conquest tho land was mapped out afresh into shires, strictly 
BO called, shires grouped conveniently round a central town, 
and hearing the name of that town instead of the name of 
the ancient tribe. The shire, it is needless to say, is stiH a 
living thing throughout England, and from England it has 
spread itself, commonly under the French name county, 
through all lauds ruled, settled, or influenced by England. 

The gd was the lowest group which could exist as a really 
distinct political power. The mark and the hundred, like 
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the gem and the cuna, do not, at least in the finished 
system, whether Teutonic or Greek and Italian, aspire to 
the character of an independent state. The gd, like tho 
tribe, might do so. The gd might be wholly iudepeudent ; 
it might be dependent on some stronger neighbour ; it might 
be incorporated into a kingdom, and sink into one of its 
geographical divisions. But in any case it kept its full and 
separate organization, its assembly with judicial, adminis- 
trative, and legislative power, its chief bearing the title of 
Ealdorman or Alderman in peace, of Heretoga, Eeriog — the 
(TTparriyoi of the Athenian tribe — in time of war. The 
alderman stood, like the territory of which he was the chief, 
in various relations. He might be an independent or a 
vassal prince ; he might, by the incorporation of his gd with 
a kingdom, have sunk into a mere magistrate, appointed by 
the kmg and assembly ot the whole kingdom. But the 
organization of the gd or shire remained in either case So 
the Ramnes and Titienses were independent tribes, occupy- 
ing their several hills. They joined together, to become 
the tribes whose union formed the earliest Rome. 

A system of gds or shires is thus the oldest fully The 
developed form of the Teutonic polity. The process of Ungdom. 
grouping independent yifi into a yet greater division was 
gradual, and went on much faster in some parts than others. 

The union of gds formed a rice or kingdom ; the chief of 
the grou p thus formed was a cyning or king. What, it may 
be asked, was the difference between king and ealdormau 1 
The question is a hard one; but one point of difference 
seems plain. The ealdormau was a ruler in peace and a 
captain in war. The king was more. Among the English at 
least, the kingly bouses all claimed descent from the blood 
of the gods. Every king was a son of Woden. A vague 
religioi^ levecence thus gathered round the king, in which 
the ealdorman had no share. He was also the head of the 
highest political aggregate which the ideas of those days had 
reached. He was, as his name implies, the head of the kin, 
the nation. The rule of the ealdorman was tribal, and 
merely earthly ; the rule of the king was national, aud in 
some sort divine. 

Kingship then, the leadership of a nation, was, in the Nature 
ideas of those days, an office and not a property. As an of king- 
office, it demanded quahfications. 1 1 demanded in truth the 
highest qualifications, the qualifications needed in one who 
was to be the leader of his people in peace and in war. 

Such an office could not he trusted to the chances of any 
law of strict hereditary descent. Or rather, the notion of 
any law of strict hereditary descent was a thing which had 
not yet presented itself to men’s minds. Kingship then 
was elective ; the leader of the people became such only by 
the choice of the people; hut the right ot choice was not 
wholly unlimited ; the king, so custom and traditioo taught, 
must come of the stock of Woden. But within that stock 
one member of it was as sacred, as kingly, as anotheri The 
son of e deceased king would doubtless be his most obvious 
successor, U there was nothing specially to suggest another 
choice ; but he had no further claim beyond any other 
man of hia house. Traditional rule dictated that the 
choice should be made from the royal house; reason 
dictated that it should fall on the worthiest of the royal 
house. The union of these two feelings led to that mixture 
of election and hereditary succession which we find among 
the ancient English, as among most other nations at the 
same stage. The Hog is chosen ; but he is chosen, under 
all ordinary circumstances, from the one kingly line. He is 
not chosen as the heir or the representative or the next of 
kin of the former king. He is chosen as that one of the 
kingly house whom the people think fit to choose. He is 
chosen from the house ; therefore kindred in the female line 
goes for nothing. The son of a king's daughter does not 
bdong to the kingly house; he is therefore not eligible for 
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the kingly office. But the' most distant kinsman in the 
male line is as much one of the kingly stock as the Iring 
himself, and the choice of the nation may fall upon Tnm. 
There is no point in our oaily constitution which is more im- 
portant to insist on than this Nothing has led to more and 
greater misconcoptioiia than carrying back the legal theories 
of later days into eailier tunes, than fancying that every 
prince was an usurper whose succession to the crown did 
not take place according to rules which he and those who 
chose him had never heard of, and would not have under- 
stood. 

Graaual The institution of kingship came in gradually among the 

onnuff- nations, and its growth was much slower in some 

parts than iu others. In the time of Tacitus, kingship was 
clearly far from universal. By the time of the Wandering of 
the Nations, when scattered tribes had begun to gather to- 
gether m greater masses, it was clearly the rule. Among 
the Saxons its growth was specially slow. Among tho Old- 
Saxoiis who stayed behind in Germany it never came in at 
all. So loth the Saxon and the Jutish leaders to 
Britain, not as kings, but as ealdormen or Ueretogan. They 
were of the stock of Woden, and were thereforequahfiedfor 
kingship ; but they did not take the kingly title till they 
had made a firm settlement in the country. The institution 
of kingship seems to have grown up in different ways in 
different parts of England. Prom all that we can see of the 
Anglian kingdoms, they were formed by the union of 
several states into one greater kingdom. In such a case the 
ealdormen or kings of the incoiqiorated states might go on 
under tho superiority of the common king ; but the Inrig 
sank into the wwcfcr-iiwy, kingly in descent, kingly in office 
among his own jpeople, but owning the external authority 
of the common king. In Wessex the course of thmgs was 
otherwise. There too we find several kings at once; but 
all are, pt only of the stock of Woden, but of the house 
of Oerdic. There was moreover always one head Hng 
over the whole West-Saxon nation. Something of the same 
kind seems to have been the rule in Kent. We seo, though 
dimly, signs of a separate, and doubtless subordinate, king- 
dom of the West-Kentishmen. 

MrU Among the English conquerors of Britain we see from 
and the beginning the same elements of political life which we 
® see among the other Teutonic nations, and which were douht- 
lesa parts of the ori^nal Aryan inheritance. The inhabit- 
ants of the land fall into two great classes, the free and the 
unfree, classes each of which is again capable of subdivision. 
Every freeman is a citizen and a soldier j he is, or may be, 
a landowner , he has his place in the army, his voice in 
the assembly. But all freemen are not equal in rank and 
honour. There is a broad distinction, a distinction so old 
that its beginning cannot be traced, between the man who 
is simply free and the man who is not only free but noble. 
This distinction is expressed in different Teutonic dialects 
by the rhyming names eorl and eeorl, jarl and karl, in 
modern English form, earl and cJmrl. These two last 
words have in modem use changed their meaning. In 
their oldest sense they answer to the modern phrase gentle 
and It is impossible to say in what the privileges 

of the eorl consisted, nor is there anything to show that 
they were oppressive. But the distinction was broadly 
drawn, and the birth of the eorl clearly entitled him to 
special respect and honour, if to notbiug more. And such 
special rrepect and honour would, in the common course of 
tfen^, give the em'las a preference for all offices and dis- 
tinctions, whether honorary or substantial, which either 
king or people had to bestow. The unfree pleas again 
were clearly not on a level in aU times and places. The 
actual slave, the i/irall, the peow, is found everywhera 
ihe class is formed and recruited in two ways. The cap- 
tive taken in war ai'cepts slaveiy as a lighter doom than 
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death ; the freeman who is guilty of certain crimes is de- Theslave. 
graded to tho state of slavery by sentence of law. In 
either case the servile condition of the parent is inherited by 
his children, and the slave class goes on increasing. The 
existence of other classes between the absolute slave, the 
mere chattel of his master, and the full freeman, with his 
place in the army and his voice in the assembly, is possible 
and frequent, but not universal. It was a natural position 
either for the enfranchised slave, for the foreign settler, or 
for the conquered enemy who was admitted to more 
favourable terms than usual, Out of such cases there 
might easily arise a class, personally free, but not possessed 
of the full political rights of freedom. There might indeed 
be many stages of imperfect freedom or mitigated bondage 
between the personal slave and the free churl. To some of 
these interm^iate ranks the slave might rise or the freeman 
might sink. But such a class, though often found, is not a 
necessary element in Teutonic society. But the eorl, the 
ekurl, and the thrall, are found everywhere. They are 
taken for granted; and legend represented the three classes 
as called into being by separate acts of the creative power 
ot tiie gods. All these, as essential elements of Teutonic 
society, are found among our forefathers from the beginning. 

But in all Teutonic societies another principle was at 
work, which began very early to change the nature of 
primitive Teutonic society. That society was a community, 
a community which, like all other communities, admitted 
distinctions of rank, wealth, and office, but where each 
man, earl or churl, held his place strictly as a member of 
the community, bound by its laws, and owing to it Ms 
duties in war and in peace. The Teutonic community 
differs from the Greek or Italian city in so far as it is not 
fenced in with walls, but has its inhabited places spread 
over the whole of ite territory. But its leading pohtical 
conception is essentially the same. The king or ealdorman 
is clothed with the authority of a leader. The earls have 
their privileges, in whatever those privileges may consist. In 
the assembly the king and the earls may consult and propose, 
while the simple freemen merely say yea or nay. But each 
discharges his duty in his Mgher or lower place strictly as 
a member of the community. His duty, his allegiance, is 
due to the whole society, not to any particular member of 
it. This primitive system was from a very early time 
broken in upon by the practice of personal commendation Gomwm- 
to a lord. Such commendation was in its beginning strictly ^aiion. 
militaiy. In the primitive community the army is simply 
the nation under arms. Each man discliarges his duties in 
war, hke his duties in peace, in obedience to the law of the 
society of which he is part. But at a very early time— for 
the picture stands oat distinctly in Tacitus— successful and 
popMar leaders began to gather round them a band of 
special followers, devoted by a personal tie to themselves. 

Where the chief led they followed. The tie was mutual, 
for the cMef to forsake Ms followers, for the followers 
to forsake their cMef, was alike shameful. A personal tie 
thns arose between man and man, alongside of the political 
tie which bound each member of the community to the com- 
munity itself., The king, ealdorman, or other chief, became 
somelMngmore than the magistrate and captain of the com- 
munity. He became the peraonal lord of some particular 
men among its members. They became Ms men, bound to Growth 
do Mm pereonai service. He became their /ila/onl, lord,— in of 
the primitive mining of the word, loaf-giver,— vrho was to 
reward the service which they rendered to him. The new 
principle spread, and gradually made its way into every 
relation of Teutonic society. The personal following of the 
king, his gesiS'as or companions, his pegnas or servants, 
grew into a nobility of office. Thus arose the nobih'ty of 
tile thegns, wMch gradually supplantedl the older nobility 
of birth, ihe nobility of the eark. The growth of the 
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royal poTver, and the gro^vth of the importance of the 
thegnhood, naturally went hand in hand. A power like 
that of kingship, when once established, is sura to grow. 
It is specially sure to grow in a period of conquest. The 
king and his personal followers are likely to be foremost in 
warfare ; and each increase of territory increases the power 
and dignity of the king, and therewith raises the condition 
of his followers. We see the institution of thegnhood in 
Ml force at an early stage of the Teutonic settlement in 
Britain. We may feel sure that the Teutonic settlement 
in Britain greatly served to strengthen it. And wo cannot 
doubt that the change from the nobility of office to the 
nobility of birth greatly affected the position of the churl 
or simple freeman. By breaking down a barrier which was 
purely a barrier of birth, it made it easier for individual 
churls to rise to a higher rank. But by gradually confining 
office and power and influence to the king’s personal follow- 
ing, it tended to degrade the position of the churls as a 
class. 

This relation of a man to his lord might be on any scale. 
It might he contracted between men of any rank, between 
a weaker and a more powerful king, between a poorer and 
a richer churl, or between men of any of the intermediate 
ranks. In its higher degrees the relation was political ; in 
its lower degrees it was purely social. It spread alike up- 
wards and downwards, till it became the rule and not the 
exception. It came to be looked on as the business of every 
man to seek a lord, and at last the lordless man had legal 
disadvantages. Still the relation between a man and his 
lord, the voluntary commendation of a man to his lord, was 
in itself a relation purely personal, and had nothing to do 
with the holding of land. But the two things might easily 
be brought into connexion with one another. And as the 
practice of commendation grew, analogous changes gradually 
affected the tenure of laud. In both cases the personal 
relation grew at the expense of the public relation. The 
community lost, and the individual gained. 

Tenure The land of a Teutonic community is primarily the 
of land, property of the community itself. It is folUaitd, ager 
pvMvaus, the land of the people. But here, as everywhere 
else, private property in land gradually arose; that is, the 
community granted out parts of the common possession to 
its individual members. The pictures of Cmsar and Tadtus 
show that, in the time between them, the institution of 
private property in land had already made some advances. 
When it has once begun, it is sure to advance. It would 
specially advance with every conquest ; each man would 
claim to have his personal share of the soil which be had 
Folk- helped to win. Thus, alongside of the/ofiia»<f, the land 
Zaadimdof the community, grew up the private estate, the edd, 
tarf' ^ which is a man’s very own, 

’ the gift of the community, held according to the kws of 
the community, It is not the gift of this or that man, 
owing any service to this or that man. As the king’s 
power grew, as he came to he looked on more and more as 
the representative of the community, the land of the com- 
munity came step by step to be looked on as his land. In 
the six hundred years between the Eughsh conquest of 
Britain and the Norman conquest of England, the folklaiid, 
the ag&r piMicus, passed into term regis, the land of the 
king. As the communily could at all times grant away its 
own land, the doctrine gradually grew that the kiug, the 
head of the community, could grant it away also. In the 
first stage he granted it only with the assent of the com- 
munity; in a later stage he came to dispense with that 
assent. Land thus hoohd, granted by a written document, 
to whomever the king would, but of course mainly to his 
personal followers, became hooMatid. The lord was the 
giver of bread to his man, and the land of the community was 
the noblest form of bread that he could give him. And, as 
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things went on, he might sometimes grant him more than 
the land itself. The primitive community, great or small, 
from the township to the nation, had the rights of a commun- 
ity; It had judicial and administrative powers. From those 
powers it might be deemed a privilege for the royal grantee Ongin of 
to be exempted. He might be clothed with exceptional manors, 
judicial powers within his own lands; the next stage would 
be for thMe powers to spread themselves over the lands of 
his neighbours, The privileged landowner within a com- 
munity might grow to be the lord of the community. The 
township might grow into the lordsbp ; its free assembly 
might grow into the court of the lord ; the land itself, so 
much of it as escaped the lord’s clutches, might be declared 
to be held under the lord. In the fictions of lawyers things 
are commonly turned about. The exception is declared to 
be the rule, and the rule to be the exception. If the com- 
munity contrives to save any fragments of its ancient rights 
from the grasp of the lord, those fragments are at last judi- 
cially declared to be held only by the lord’s grant. If no 
grant can be found in real history, legal ingenuity will be 
ready to assume one. 

AB land was by immemorial custom burthened with three The 
duties. To the repair of bridges and the repair of 
fortresses all land was bound to contribute. And the duty 
of every member of the community to serve in arms when 
called on for the defence of the community was so far ,a 
charge upon the land that a certain amount of land had to 
supply a certain number of men. But this is nob military 
service in the later sense ; the land is not held of a lord 
by a military tenure ; the personal duty of serving in the 
fyrdt the militia of the community, is not a duty paid by 
the man to his lord, but by the member of the community 
to the community i bself. The primitive militia of the com- 
munity and the personal following of the lords form two 
distinct elements, which often appear as distinct in the 
records of early warfare. The strictly military tenure, the 
holding of land from a lord on condition of doing him 
military service, does not concern us as yet. 

The English settlers in Britain thus brought with them influence 
all the elements of Teutonic society as they stood in their pf the 
day. The distinction of earl, churl, and theow went on in 
Teutonic Britain as they hadgone ouin Germany from time 
immemorial. Marks, hundreds, gds, arose on the conquered 
soil of Britain, as they had already arisen on the ancestral 
soil of Germany. But the circumstances of the conquest 
could not fail to hasten the process by which the smaller 
communities were gradually gathered into the larger. That 
the gefites settled by marks is plain from nomenclature; 
and, much as in Gieece the same Doric tribes helped over 
and over again to found distinct Doric settlements, so settle- 
menls of the same gens formed in distant parts of England 
bore the same name. The gens of the Wellngas, for 
instance, appears at Wellington in Somerset, at Wellington 
in Shropshire, and at Wellingborough in Northamptonshire. 

But the mark never could have had the same importance 
in England which it had in Germany. Such a settlement 
could never maintain itself alone in a country which was 
being conquered bit by bit. Every settlement must from 
the banning have relied on the help of its neighbours, alike 
for further conquests and for the defence of what it had 
already won. Everything must have tended to closer union 
among the communities which grouped together to forte 
the hundred, the gd, and the kingdom. The gd must, frote 
the first, have been the lowest group capable of real separate 
being. And in Wessex at least, each gd, as it was forteed, 
was placed under the rule of an under-king of the ro^ 
house. In central England the gds, each doubtless under its 
separate king or ealdorman, often remained really distinct, 
feiB they were swallowed up by the growing power of Mercia. 

All these groups, greater and smaller, mark or town* 
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Greater BWp, kundred, gd or sliire, and kingdom, kept the 
and less- constitution of the primitive community, modified by 
orassem- changes as change of circumstances could not fad 
to bring with them. So far as we can get any glimpses 
of any of them, we see in all alike the same elements. 
There is in rill the presiding chief, the leading men propos- 
ing and debating, the whole body of freemen saying yea or 
my to their proposals. The chief change was one of the 
highest practical moment, but which was not the result of 
any sudden revolution, or even of any enacted law. 
Democracy may change into oligarchy by the mere working 
of the laws cf time and space. The simple freeman may 
have the same right to appear in the assembly of the king- 
dom which he has to appear in the assembly of his own town- 
ship. But he is far from being so hkely to be found there. 
Mere distance settles the question. Only the more wealthy 
and the more zealous will go long journeys to take a part 
in public afife-irs. Thus the assembly, popular and unlimited 
in its theoretical constitution, silently narrows till it 
becomes an assembly of the chief men, with such only of 
the common freemen as live near the place of assembly or 
are drawn to it in greater numbers than usual on some 
occasion of special excitement. The assembly of the king- 
Ole TTO- dom, the Witmagemdt or Meeting of the Wise, gradually 
«n«- took this character. There was no need to shut the mass 
gen6t. people out; they shut themselves out In the 

SdrgmU, the assembly of the shire, we see the working of 
the same law. Attendance has to be enforced by law ; at 
least a minimum number for each district is fixed. This 
practically comes to confining the assembly to those who 
are specidly summoned ; for a special summons to certain 
members is always found to lead in the end to the ex- 
clusion of those who are not summoned. In this way, 
without any formal change, by the mere working of natural 
causes, the popular character of the primitive assembles 
died out. It died out of course more thoroughly in the 
higher assemblies than in the lower. The great assembly 
of the kingdom, in theory the gathering of all the freemen 
of the kingdom, shrank up into an assembly of the king’s 
thegns, subject to the appearance of more numerous bodies 
of men on specially stirring occasions, and to the presence 
of the citizens r} the town where the assembly was held, 
when it was held in a town. This will alwa^ happen 
whenever the assembly of a large country is primary and 
not representative. The more purely democratic its consti- 
tution, the more sure is it to shrink up into oligarchy. But 
it is well to remember that, as long as our national assem- 
blies kept any traces of their primitive shape, those great 
meetings which chose and deposed kings, which made and 
repealed laws, which made war and peace, were, in theory at 
least, meetings not of this or that class, but of the nation. 
English In the last paragraph we have been carried on somewhat 
towns, beyond the date which we had reached in our narrative, 
somewhat beyond the period of heathen England. In so 
doing we have incidentally made mention of towns. The 
origin of the English towns certainly comes within the 
period with which we are immediately dealing. Than that 
origin no part of our subject is more obscure. But one 
negative point we may assort with full confidence; there is 
No in- no trace of any possession, of any law or custom or office, 
hentanre which the cities and boroughs of England have inherited 
Borne municipalities of Borne, Whatever likeness 

‘ may be seen between the two is due, beyond all doubt, not 
to direct derivation, but to the eternal law accordii^; to 
which like causes produce like results. In the primitive 
Teutonic system, in the system reaching from the mark up 
to the kingdom, there was no place for walled towns. The 
early Teuton looked on the waUed town as a prison. When 
in after times strictly Eaglish towns arose, their position 
.was wholly different from that of the Roman towns. The 


Roman town was the centre and mistress of everything 
wiihin its own range. The city was a commonwealth ; the 
surrounding country was little more than a subject district. 
Without a city there could, in Greek and Roman ideas, be 
no organized political or social life. In the Teutonic system, 
on the other hand, towns were wholly unknown, and they 
have never iu any Teutonic country come to fill the place 
which they have always filled m southern Euiope. The 
difference between Eaglish social life and that of the 
southern part of the European continent, the shrinking of 
the English upper classes from town life in any shape but 
that of the capital of the kingdom, dates from the very be- 
ginning of our history. In southern Europe the city is an 
essential of hfe; in England it is a kind of accident. When 
English towns did arise, they were simply districts where 
houses stood thicker together than elsewWe. The town 
was a mark, a hundred, perhaps a shire, in which more 
men lived within a smaller space than they lived in other 
marks, hundreds, or shires. But the question here arises, 

When did the English conquerors of Britain begin to occupy 
walled towns at all 1 It is certain that in many cases the 
Roman town was simply forsaken by its English conquerors. 

At Pevensey and Silchester the inhabitants wereslaughtered, 
and the waUs left standing empty for ever. It is equally cer- 
tain that in other cases, as at Bath and Chester, the Roman 
walls, after standing empty for a while,— -in the case of Ches- 
ter for the ascertained period of three hundred years, — wore 
again inhabited by settlements of Englishmen. The ques- 
tion is whether this last was the case with all the Roman 
sites which were won during the time of heathen conquest 
and which became English towns in later times, or whether 
any of them were continuously inhabited, and simply passed 
from British to English occupiers. It is quite certain that 
in some cases the period of desolation, if there was any, 
must have been ^orfc. If London, Canterbury, York, 
Lincoln, Colchester, ever stood void and forsaken, they must 
have been settled afresh very soon. Some at least of them 
were again inhabited cities at the end of the sixth century. 

London and York, above all, would doubtless hold out long 
after aU the surrounding country had been subdued. They 
may have held out till the conquerors had laid aside some- 
what of their first rudeness, and had learned to see that a 
city and its walls were a valuable possession. In some 
then of the greatest cities we may believe that their con- 
quest was comparatively late, and that, when they were 
conquered, they immediately became dwelling-places of the 
conquerors. It may then well be that there never was a 
moment when the walls of Eboracum, the walls of Augusta— 
the old c%once called London and afterwards to be called 
London again — ceased to gird in the dwell ing-places of 
man. The point is that the connexion between Eboracum 
and EofonoiCf between Augusta and lAind&ihyrig^ is a con- 
nexion purely geographical. The Briton went out, and the 
Englishman came in, The rulers and the people of the 
Teutonic commonwealth had no political succession from 
the rulers and people of the Roman commonwealth which 
had once occupied the same soil. 

Of English law during this time we have no contemporary oid-Eng- 
monumenta. But law in its first form is the same as list law, 
custom; the earliest written codes are simply the customs 
of the time set down m writing. We have no written 
English laws till after the introduction of Christianity ; the 
old^t written code bears the name of the first Christian 
king. But the dooms of i3Ethelberht, and the dooms of 
much later^ kings, are, in all those points which are not 
clearly modified by Christianity, good evidence for the laws 
or customs of heathen times. Our oldest laws set before 
us a society in which the position of the king is well marked, 
and where he summons his people to him, doubtless to the 
general assembly of his realm. The classes of e&rl, cmd, 
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and peow are plainly marked. Of the in the earliest 
code of all, there is no mention. We have mention also of the 
classes intermediate between the freeman and the slave, 
the Icet namely and the esjie. But we see no signs of a 
society containing men of distinct nationalities ; there is 
nothing answering to the mention of the Romans in the 
codes of the continental Teutons, or to the mention of the 
Welsh in other English codes which were drawn up at a 
Tiie wer. later time and under other circumstances. The first 
ffiid. English laws are drawn up for a purely Teutonic people, 
keeping their old Teutonic customa Two of the most 
characteristic features of ancient English law are there in 
their fulness. Every man has his value; but his value 
dilTers according to his rank. Every freeman’s oath is 
worth something ; but the oath of the earl is worth more 
than the oath ot the churl. Death or injury done to any 
man has its penalty ; but the penalty is higher or lower 
according to the rank of the person injured. In short, in 
all the early codes, in England and elsewhere, the state has 
already stepped in to regulate and modify the natural 
desire for vengeance on the part of the injured person or 
his kinsfolk. The natural avenger of the slain man seeks 
for the blood of the slayer ; the state steps in and persuades 
him, in Teutonic England no leas than in Homeric Greece, 
to accept of a money payment instead of the gratification 
of his vengeance. The right of a man in a state of nature 
Xha to do himself justice with the strong arm, the /cffMe ot feud 
faMe, — the source of^the private war and the duel of later times 
—is not wholly set aside ; but it is r^ulated and modified, 
and confined to certain extreme cases. The state in all such 
cases steps in as a mediator between the wrong-doer and 
the man who seeks to avenge himself upon the wrong-doer. 
It takes the right of punishment out of his hands into its 
own. The later legal doctrine that a wrong done to any 
member of the community is a wrong done to the com- 
munity itself, and to the king as its head, has not yet been 
reached. A crime done against the king is more heavily 
punished than a crime done against another man; but that 
is simply because the king fills the highest place in the long 
gradation of ranks. The first notion of a crime against the 
state as such seems to come out in that venerable enact- 
ment which looks like the origin of one branch of our 
modern privilege of parliament — “ If the king Ms people to 
him call, and to them then man evil do, twofold hot and 
to the king fifty shillings.” 

The The language, the laws, and the constitution which the 
Tputonio English settlers in Britain brought with them from their 
religion, homes were in the course of ages to undergo many 
changes ; the newer forms were to part away widely from 
the older; but all was to be gradual growth, gradual 
change; there was to be no sudden revolution, no supplanting 
of one tongue by another tongue, of one law by another law. 
But the English had brought with them from their older 
tomes another possession which was to pass utterly away, 
a system which was to be thoroughly supplanted by a rival 
system of foreign birth. With their language and their 
laws they had brought with them their religion ; and while 
their language and their laws were to abide, their religion 
was to pass away. The old religion of the English was, 
like their language and their laws, that form of the common 
Aryan heritage which had grown up among the people of 
northern Germany. The old Teutonic faith is best Imown 
to us in the poetry and legends of that branch of the race 
which clave to it longer than the rest, in the Eddas and 
Sagas of the Northmen of Scandinavia. Our system was | 
doubtless essentially the same as theirs, though, as it was 
laid aside by both High and Low Geimans earlier than it I 
was in Scandinavia, it may never have reached among them 
the same M poetic development which it reached in more ! 


northern lands. The names of the chief gods, Woden, 
Thunder, 1 Frigga, and the rest, are the same with only 
dialectic differences. The name of one of our old gods is 
of special interest ; the great Aryan power of the sky, Zeus 
himself, appears among ns, though with lessened honours, 
under the English form of Tiw, He, with his fellows, 
gives his name to a day of the week; and his name, like 
that of his fellows, maybe traced in the local nomenclature 
of our land. Of that land the Teutonic gods took M 
possession along with their worshippers. The creed of the 
Roman and the Briton passed away with those who pro- 
fessed it The still unconquered Welsh never thought of 
undertaking the work of missionaries among the conquerors 
and d^troyers of their brethren. And they would have 
had small chance of being hearkened to by those conquerors 
and destroyers, if they had undertaken such a task. It was 
otherwise when a new light came from lands beyond the 
sea, between whose people and ours there reigned no such 
mutnal scorn and hatred. And abore all things, it was 
otherwise when the call to a new faith came directly from 
rile capital of the western world. The English folk were 
first called on to cast aside the faith of Woden and to 
embrace the faith of Christ by men who came on that 
errand from Rome herself, at the bidding of the acknow- 
ledged father of Western Christendom. 

The conversion of the English to Christianity was not Conver- 
only one of the great turning-points in the history of 
England; it was one of the great turning-points in the^g^^^“ 
history of Christianity itself. It was, as far at least as the chris- 
West is concerned, a conversion of a kind that was tianity. 
altogether new. CListianity is historically the religion of 
the Roman empire ; wherever the influence of Rome, East 
or West^ has spread, there Christianity has been dominant ; 
beyond that range it has taken little root. The Teutonic 
conquerors of the continental provinces accepted the religion 
of the empire as they accepted its laws and language. At 
the end of the sixth century, all the subjects, all the western 
conquerors of Rome, were Christian. Heathendom took in 
only the lands, like Scandinavia and Germany beyond the 
Rhine, which had never formed part of the empire, together 
with the one Western land which had wholly fallen away 
from the empire. The conversion of England was the first 
strictly foreign mission of the Western Church. It was the 
first spiritual conquest of a people wholly strange, a people 
who stood in no kind of relation to Rome and her civihxa- 
tion. It was the first act of a long seiies of spiritual con- 
quests which gradually brought all Europe within the pale 
of the Church. And it was more than the first act of 
the series ; it enlisted in the missionary work the people 
who were to send forth the most successful apostles to 
other lands. The conversion of England directly led to 
the conversion of heathen Germany and Scandinavia. 
Gregory, who was so anxious for the soul of Trajan, was 
himself a spiritual Trajan, enlarging his spiritual empire by 
conquests more lasting than the earthly conquests of Trajan 
himself. The conversion of the English to Cliristiam'ty 
carried with it the readmission of Britain into the generd 
world of Europe. Throughout the fifth and sixth centuries 
the notices of the affairs of Britain in continental writers 
are rare and meagre beyond expression. They show that 
Britain bad fallen back into the isolation of the days before 
CsBsar ; it had again become an unknown world, a world 
about which any kind of fable mi^ht he safely uttered. 

Such rare intercourse as that world had with the Roman 
world was through the Teutonic masters of Gaul, the 
Franks. And it may he taken as a sign that, in the latter 


^ j)un»T, punor, in modem form TfmvjBxt, is the true EngM 
name. The more familiar form. Tm is, like most Scandinavian 
foms, a contraction. Timely is for 
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years of the sixth century, Kent at least must have been 
striving to bring itself within the European circle, when 
we find its king JEtlelbcrht married to a Christian wife, 
the daughter of a Frankish king. It is to be noticed how- 
ever that neither the queen herself nor the Frankish bishop 
whom she brought with her seem to have directly done 
anything for the conversion of the king or his people. 
That work could be done by nothing short of the majesty 
of Rome. 

Roman One point which cannot be too strongly insisted on at 
, this stage is that the Church of England which was founded 
Shaw m Augustine has nothing whatever to do with the eaily j 
the con- British Church. In after times certain British dioceses 
version, submitted to English ecclesiastical rale, and that is all. 
The Christianity of England did not come wholly from any 
single source ; and one of the sources from, which it came 
was found within the British islands. But that source was 
not a British source. The Roman planted; the Scot 
No watered; but the Briton did nothing. He not only did 

British nothing; he refused to do anything; he would have 
share, nothing to say to Augustine’s invitation to join in preaching 
the gospel to the heathen English, Theologians may dis- 
pute over the inferences which may be drawn from the 
fact ; but the historical fact cannot be altered to please 
any man. The Church of England is the daughter of the 
Church of Rome. She is so perhaps more direcily than 
any other Church in Europe. England was the special con- 
quest of the Roman Church, the first land which looked up 
with reverence to the Roman pontiff, while it owed not 
even a nominal allegiance to the Roman Caesar. 

The con- tijq conversion of the English was gradual, and, on the 
gradual, peaceful. Christianity was nowhere forced on an 
unwilling people by fire and sword, as was done in some 
later conversions. We find wars between Christian and 
heathen kingdoms in which religion is clearly one great 
animating canae on both sides , but we do not hear of 
persecutions or wars of religion within the bosom of any 
kingdom. As a rule, the bng is converted first. The great 
men follow, perhaps in duty bound as his thegns. The 
mass of the people follow their leaders. But all is done 
without compulsion ; if conversion was not always the result 
of argument, it was at least the result of example. This 
may perhaps show that the old religion sat somewhat 
lightly on its votaries, and in some cases the new religion 
seems to have sat somewhat lightly on its converse. The 
Christian king sometimes had heathen sous, and their 
accession was followed by a relapse. But, in the space of 
about a hundred years, all the English kingdoms had be- 
come Christian. The men of Wight in their island, and 
the men of Sussex isolated between the sea and the great 
wood, were the last to cleave to the idols of their fathers. 
The seventh century was the great time of struggle between 
tbe two religions. It was also the time when Mercia 
first stood forth as an equal rival with Northumber- 
land, Wessex, and Kent. Kent soon sinks into a secondary 
rank, and leaves the first place to he disputed between 
the_ three other great powers. At the beginning of the 
CotlTe^ period when the first Roman missionaries came, in 597, 
Sion of the Bretwaldadom, which had been held by .<Elle of Sussex 
Kent, and Ceawlin of Wessex, was held by iEthelberht of Kent, 
and East- ^ expressly said to have been supreme over all the 
Anglia ; kingdoms south of the Humber. That this supremacy was 
not a mere name is shewn by the fact that his safe-con- 
duct held good when Augustine crossed the still heathen 
land of Wessex to confer with the British bishops on the 
banks of the Severn. Under .Ethelherht, the Kentish 
Church was planted by Augustine, and from Kent the new 
teaching spread over Essex and East-Anglia, From Kent 
SidT' conversion of Northumberland, and with 

it of Lindesey, by the preaching of Paulinus under the 


owerfulBretwalclaEadwine of Deira. That king had, before 
is conversion, conquered the Welsh kingdom of Loidis and 
Elmet, and had made Northumberland the first power in sret- 
Britain. JBis first rivalry was with Wessex, which hewaldas 
brought to acknowledge his supremacy. After his conver- 
sion be bad to endure the more dangerous enmity of two 
powers which united against him on different grounds. 

The Teutonic conqueror was hateful to the Briton CffidwaUa, 
whose kingdom of Strathclyde, cut off from his southern 
countrymen by the victory of AltheKrith, was still a power- 
ful state. The Christian convert was hateful to the 
heathen Penda, under whom Mercia first became great. Penda of 
Before tbe two Eadwine fell at Heathfield in 633, and with 
him fell for a moment the Christianity and the power of 
Northumberland. The new power of Mercia grew equally 
to the south at the expense of Wessex. But this first 
hurst of Mercian power was not to be lasting. Before 
long Northumberland was again united, powerful, and 
Christian, under the Bernician Bretwaldas, and her power 
and religion were first restored for a while by Oswald the 
saint. He overthrew his British and Christian enemy at 
Heavenficld in 635. This is a date of importance. In 
some sort it marks the completion of the English conquest. 

Much British land was still to be won by hard fighting ; 
but Ciedwalla was the last British prince who could wage 
a^ressive and dangerous warfare against an English 
rival. Against his heathen and English enemy Oswald 
was less successful. He too, like Eadwine, fell before 
Penda at Maserfield in 642. A time of confusion and 
division followed, but under Oswiu, the next Bretwalda, 
Northumberland rose again. In 654 Penda fell before him 
atWmwedfield, and the armed strife between Christianity 
and heathendom was at an end. The second conversion of 
Northumberland, and the conversion of Mercia which Conver- 
followed the fall of Penda, were chiefly the work of the 
Scots. That name, it must he remembered, though it does 
not shut out the Scottish colony in Britain, primarily means 
the original Scots of Ireland. Columha and his successors 
in their holy island linked tbe two together, and both 
were zealous in the missionary work, both in Britain and 
on the continent. But, though a large part of England 
thus owed its Christianity to the Scots, yet the special 
Scottish usages did not abide in the churches of Northum- 
berland and Mercia. After much debating, the Bret- 
walda Oswm adopted, on behalf of his people, the usages 
of Rome and Kent. Meanwhile Wessex had been converted Convor- 
by an independent mission from the Franks of Gaul under 
its apostle Birinus. The heathendom of Sussex gave way in 
681 to the preaching of the Northumbrian Wiffrith, and a and ’ 
few years later the men of Wight, the last abiding-place Wight, 
of the old gods, were partly converted by Wilfrith, partly 
slaughtered by the West-Saxon Ceadwalla. All England 
was now Christian; and the English Church was finally 
organized between 668 and 690 by Theodore of Tarsus. 

The Roman, the Scot, and the man of the East, thus all 
worked together to bring the English conquerors of Britain 
within the pale of the Christian Church, and thereby within 
the general world of Europe, 

There is something wonderful in the way in which Effect of 
Christianity fitted itself in, so to speak, to tbe old Teutonic 
institutions of England. The change in men’s thoughts, 
the change in their ways of looking at most things, must 
have been great ; but there is no sudden break. The old 
political and social state goes on; the oldlavys and institu- 
tions are not abolished; they are hardly modified; all 
that happens is that many new laws are inserted among 
the old. But the laws bear the old character. The old scale 
of ranks is enlarged to take in some new members, in the 
form of the various degrees of the Christian priesthood. 

Some new crimes are forbidden : some new observances are 
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Addition enjoined ; but tbe spirit of the law, the nature of the 
to ihe penalties, the manner of their execution, remains the same. 
*isMoq various ranks of the clergy have their value, in 
’ Teutonic fashion, along with the various ranlcs of the laity. 
Churches arose, and the fabrics, with their ministers and 
their property, were placed under the protection of the law. 
Provisions against idolatrous practices are found ; but the 
old faith passed away so easily that but little legislation of 
this kind was needed. The land received a new geo- 
graphical division in the form of ecclesiastical provinces 
and dioceses ; but these commonly followed the existing 
civil geography. The extent of the bishop's diocese coin- 
cided with that of some kingdom or principality, and, as 
Ecclesi- the ecclesiastical divisions underwent, till quite late tunes, 
astical legg change than the civil ones, the boundaries of 

dmsions. (jjQggggg gj.g q^j. jjggj; gujdes to ths boundaiues of the 
old kingdoms and ealdormanships. Nowhere was the 
Church more thoroughly national than in England. The 
old assembly of the shire received the bishop as a new 
chief, along with, the ancient ealdorman, and the two sat 
together jointly to hear matters which the more minute 
jurisprudence of a later time divided into causes eccle- 
siastical and causes temporal. Bishops, abbots, and other 
churchmen, became prominent in the counsels of kings 
and in the assembhes of the nation. A century or 
two later, wo even find them leading the national armies 
to battle. Through the whole native history of England, 
we find no traces of any of the controversies between 
Church and State which show themselves in later times. 
In truth, Church and State did not exist as two distinct 
bodies ; they hardly existed as two distinct ideas. As the 
army was the nation in its military aspect, so the Church 
was the nation in its religious aspect, The leaders of the 
body might be different according to the matter in hand ; 
but the body itself was one. 

National This strongly national character of the ancient English 
character Church naturally followed on the time and manner of the 
^ conversion of the English nation. The English were not 
like the Teutonic conquerors on the continent, in whose 
eyes the Church was a Roman institution, alongside of 
other Eoman institutions. In Gaul and Spain, for some 
generations after the Teutonic conquest, ecdesiaatical 
power and office remained in the hands of the conquered. 
In some later conversions the Church was a foreign insti- 
tutiou through an opposite cause. It was an institution 
forced on the people by their conquerors. In England 
neither of these causes of separation had any being. The 
English of their ovyn free will accepted the creed of foreign 
teachers; but the Church was not to them a foreign insti- 
tution. The first two or three bishops of each see were 
necessarily strangers; but as soon as Englishmen were 
found fitted for such offices, they held them to the exclusion 
of strangers. It is hard to find a foreign prelate in England 
between Theodore of Tarsus and Robert of Jumi^es. 
Again, when England was converted, the privileges of the 
clergy as an order, the powers of the bishop of Rome as 
their head, were things which were still in their infancy. 
The claims made by the clergy and the popes in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries would have 
been unintelligible either to ..^Ethdberhb or to Augustine. 
There was nothing in England to part off the clergy, as 
a body having feehngs and interests distinct from the rest 
of the nation. There was nothing to tempt the BnTnA.-n 
bishops, subjects as they still were of the Roman emperors, 
to put forth the claims of an Hildebrand or an Innocent 
There was nothing to make them claim from the newly 
founded English Church anything beyond the reverence 
due to a parent from ^ child who has already reached fuU 
age. 

In short, if we look through our early law, and seek 
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for changes in the law itself— as distinguished from legisla- 
tion on new subjects— which can be said to be directly 
owing to the change of religion, we shall find few indeed. 

It IS indeed very likely that the power of bequeathing Pover of 
property by will was introduced by the Roman clergy, bequest. 
There is a remarkable reference to the practice which 
implies as much ; ^ and we know that the wills of dead men 
were a matter which tbe clergy took largely into their own 
hands, and which became in the end a subject for the 
specially ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Yet the power of 
willing may have grown up in England, just as it did at 
Rome. In the beginning a will is an exceptional act. 

The testator prays the community to allow his goods to be 
disposed of in a particular way. The confirmation 
gradually becomes matter of form ; at last it is altogether 
dispensed with, and the power of bequest, once a privilege 
granted in a particular case, becomes the common right of 
every man. Still there is a strong likelihood the other way, 
and it may well he that the power of bequest has really 
been transferred from the Roman law to that of England. 

Only, if so it be, it must be remembered that it is no 
herit^e from the inhabitants of the Eoman province of 
Britain. It is something which was brought in afresh, as 
part of the ecclesiastical system of Gregory and Augustine. 

Another novelty in our law, which was directly owing Corporate 
to the conversion, was the institution of ecclesiastical property- 
property. This is plain on tbe face of it. Nothing could 
be given for tho support of the new religion till the new 
religion had been accepted. But the institution of ecclesi- 
astical property involved something more than this. If it 
did not from the beginning imply the legal doctrine of 
corporate property, it at least soon grew into it. This 
doctrine is something wholly distinct from the primitive 
communal property. It presupposes the intermediate stage 
of private ownership. The land is first cut off from the 
common possession to form tho particular possession of this 
or that person. Then, by a legal fiction, several persons 
m'e clothed with the attributes of a single person, and the 
artificial being called a corporation appears. Such corpora- 
tions were quite familiar to Roman law ; but it is incon- 
ceivable that any such subtlety should have been thought 
of in primitive Teutonic times. The king or ealdorman, 
who gave lands to this or that chnrch,— commonly under 
the formula of giving to God, or to such and such a saint, — 
if he did not at once create, at least paved the way for, all 
the fictions and subtleties of law with regard to corporations 
of all kinds, lay and spiritual, aggregate and sole. 

It was also doubtless owmg to direct Christian influence Ordeal 
that the early jurisprudence of England come to differ in and 
one singular point from that of other Teutonic nations. 

The wager of battle, an original Teutonic institution, one 
which was brought again into England in later times, seems 
to hare been ^together disused between the conversion 
and the Norman conquest. It has an English name, the 
but it is quite unknown to English law or English 
usage. Its place is taken by the direct appeal to the judg- 
ment of God in the form of the ordeal The divine power, 
it was held, would directly interfere to save the innocent 
and to punish the guilty. We need not suppose that the 
ordeal itself ,was an invention of Christian teachers. The 
same idea may he found in many customs in other par{s 
of the world. But it must be owing to direct Christian 
teaching that the judgment by hot iron or hot water 
altogether drove out tiie more warlike appeal to i^ie judg 


1 The Nonnau writer William of Poitiers (p. 128 Giles) makes 
Harold thus answer William’s claim hy Badwaid’s bequest : — ^Ah eo 
tempore quo beatas Augustinus in banc vemt region^ conmumem 
geatu bujuB faissa consuetudmein donatiouem, quam in ultima fine 
suo quia fecenl^ earn ratam Labere. ’’ It is m odd quarter to go to for 
a statement of English law, but ite soundness oau hardly be doubted. 
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ment of battle, so that this last came in again in after 
times in tbe gaise of a foreign mnovation. 

Nsw _ But, small as were the direct legal or political changes 
Latltt in* it virrought, the conversion of the English, even 
setting aside its purely theological and spiritual side, 
English, was Sie greatest event in the history of our nation. 
The effects which it wrought wore great and manifold. 
The Roman missionaries brought with them a new learn- 
ing, a new culture. The little influence which Rome 
had on our language and laws, before the great continental 
infusion of later times, was due far more to the days of 
the conversion than to the days of the first conquest 
Our forefathers translated a great number of ecclesiastical 
terms, some of which we have come again to use in a Latin 
shape. Still, as new things must have new names, the 
Roman missionaries brought into our language a good 
many Latin words to express ecclesiastical ideas, and 
seemingly a few other words, expressing other objects of 
Romau culture. Here was a second Roman infusion into 
our Teutonic speech. It was an infusion far greater than 
the handful of Latin words which we piched up in the 
course of the first conquest ; hut it was still an infusion 
which in no way affected the purity of our native vocabu- 
lary. Some foreign things kept their foreign names j but 
no native thing changed its native name for a foreign one. 
The effect on language was in short much the same as 
the effect on law. There was no break, no change ; only 
certain new elements were adopted and assimilated % the 
old. 

Effect on But if the conversion wrought hut little change in the 
liters- English tongue, it breathed a new literary life into the 
ture, English people. The missionaries brought with them the 
whole learning of their time, and, above all, the use of tbe 
Latin language. Latin, it must be remembered, was still, 
not merely the literary tongue, but the common every-day 
speech of Westeru Europe. The dialects which grew iuto 
the Romance languages had doubtless already begun to form 
themselves ; but no one looked on them as anything hut 
vulgar dialects of Latin ; no one thought of committing 
them to writing, or of using them for any serious puiposa 
A people who knew no Latin were cut off from dl inter- 
course with the civilized world of the West ; a people 
among whom Latin was cultivated at once formed part of 
that world. From the coming of Augustine, “book Latin ” 
again took its place among the languages of Britain.^ 
But happily it always remained “book Latin.” It never 
displaced the native Teutonic speech on the lips of men ; 
it never even shut out the native speech from the rank of 
a cultivated language possessing a written literature. Or 
rather, tbe general intellectual impulse which followed on 
the conversion, while it first gave us a Latin literature, also 
first made our English written literature. We learned to 
use a more convenient alphabet than the runes, a more con- 
venient writing material than tbe beech. Enghsh was, what 
the Romance languages were not as yet, so far apart from 
Use of Latin that the two languages, the two literatures, conld 
live side by side. One point only is to be regrettk. It 
sei^^. is at once the strength and the weakness of the Latin 
Church, and one of her points of contrast with the Churches 
of the East, that, wherever her system is accepted in its 
fulness, she imposes the tongue of Rome as the one 
tongue of religious worship. Like crowds of other laws 
and usages, good aud had, this usage came about of Itedf, 
without any set purpose ; it was only when it was objected 
to In after times that arguments were sought for to defend 
^ The Chronicles at the very heginning say, “ Her ayud on pam 
Iglande tf gejjeddn— JInglisc, Biytwylsc, Scottyso, Pjhtiaso, and 
BodlEedsn.” ^iiis translates Bada’s list “ Anglortun videlicet^ Brit- 
toQoin, ScottoTum, Pjctomm, et Latinorani, quse meditatione scriptn- 
tanun ceteris omnibos est facta commanis." 


it. It was in' England that the practice began of having 
divine service in a tongue not understanded of the people. 

That is to say, England was the first country of wholly 
foreign speech which the Roman Church had to deal with. 

It h^ not come into any man’s head to translate the mass 
or the lectionary into the dialects of Gaul or Spain. Indeed 
we may he sure that the time for such a step was not 
yet come ; the ecclesiastical Latm was doubtless at least as 
intelligible then as the English of the sixteenth century is 
now. Thus men who were accustomed only to Latin in 
public worship went on using it, even in a countiy where 
the same reasons which pleaded for the use of Latin at 
Rome pleaded no less strongly for the use of English. But 
this was the only error ; the native tongue was in no way 
discouraged as the tongue either of devotional writ or of 
translations or paraphrases of Scripture. A noble Christian 
literature soon grew up in the Engbsh tongue. The only 
thing to be lamented is that its growth must have put the 
older heathen literature under a cloud. The songs which 
record the English conquest live only in Latin fragments, 
and Beowulf himself has been taught to utter Christian, 
phmses, if only with stammering lips. 

The two ends of England contributed to the growth of the C«clmon 
new English literature. Our Christian English poetry is of 
Deira ; our English prose is of Wessex; our Latin litcra- 
ture, out earliest history in literary shape, is of Bernicia, 
Csedmon of Streoneshalh led the way, the first of our Eng- 
lish sacred poets, he who, a thousand years before Milton, 
dealt with Milton’s theme in Milton's spirit — ^he who sang- 
the warfare of Hebrew patriarchs with the true ring of a 
Teutonic battle-song. Next came Bseda of Jarrow, tbe first 
who recorded English history in Latin prose, and who, 
amid a crowd of Latm writings, did not forget the ren- 
dering of the gospel into the tongue of his own people. 

For Csedmon there might have been a place in the older 
state of things ; for Bseda there could have been none. 
CmdmoD, born while parts of England were still heathen, 
might have been a heathen born ; he might, in the self- 
same spirit, with little more than the change of names, have 
sung of Woden and Loki instead of Christ and Satan ; he 
might have told the tale of Ida warring with the Briton 
instead of the tale of Abraham warring with the kings of 
Oaanan. But Baedn is the direct ofispring of the great 
religious change. The monk, the student, who never struck 
a blow in battle or raised his voice in the assembly of shire 
or kingdom, was a new character among Englishmen. Yet 
Bseda is English too ; he is no stranger to us ; be is the man 
of our own race, as the man of our race might now become 
under a state of things so far removed from the thoughts 
of the olden time. Of English prose, though in a sense it 
begins with Bieda, the true aud full growth is later. Its 
founder is the king who was at once the judge, the captain, 
and the teacher of his people, West-Saxon ^Elfred himself. 

We may also safely say that it was with the conversion Effects 
to Christianity that the first rudiments of art were brought 
back into Britain. As heathen Rome taught her culture 
to the Briton, so Christian Rome taught her culture to the 
Englishman. How far the monuments of Roman skill were 
designedly swept away it might be hard to say. Most 
likely tiiere was no design in the matter. Much would 
perish in the ordinary course of barbarian havoc, and there 
was no English Theodoric to guard what escaped. It is a 
speaking fact that a Roman column standing in its place 
is a thing unknown in Britain. We may be sure that the 
art of stone building was unknown to the heathen English 
in their old homes ; nor was there anything in the circum- 
stances of their settlement in their new homes to lead thtir 
thoughts in that direction. Architecture, and with it the 
other arts, painting, music, and the rest, came in again in 
the wake of the Church, Churches were built in the style 
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wliich was then usual in Italy, churches of brick or stone 
with round arches. Sometimes a Roman ruin was still 
able to be repaired ; more commonly it supphed materials 
for a new building. When the tall bell-towers came into 
fashion in Italy, they were imitated in England also. 
Thus arose, in England as elsewhere, that early round- 
arched style, based directly on Italian models, which formed 
the usual style of all western Europe till the eleventh cen- 
tury. The art of those days was mainly ecclesiastical. 
Houses were commonly, most likely always, of wood till 
the coming of the Normans. The Roman mihtary works 
seem hardly to have been imitated till the great lera of forti- 
fication in the tenth century. 

Intro- With the new religion the land received a wholly new 
mankind, utterly unknown to the heathen Teutons, 
Mtidsm. women devoted to the religions hfe. 

' Monasticism forms a marked feature in some pagan 
systems ; but it had no place in the old Teutonic religion. 
We had not so much as anything that answered to the 
virgins of Vesta. But Teutonic monasticism took a charac- 
ter of its own. Monasteries became private inheritances ; 
the distinction was not always very accurately drawn 
between the ordained monk and the secular priest, between 
the unordained monk and the layman. CeUbacy was 
doubtless essential to the very kxest form of the monastic 
life j but we shall look in vain in the early monasteries of j 
England for any very strict observance of the rule of Saint | 
Benedict. There was room however in them alike for the 
ascetic scholarship of Baeda and for the ruder zeal which 
led a crowd of men and women of all ranks, among them 
kings’ daughters and even reigning kings, to fors^e the 
world to embrace the religious life. A large proportion of 
the native saints of the English calendar were supplied by 
those kingly houses whose pride had once been to be sprang 
of the blood of the gods of heathendom. 

Effects This last idea had of course wholly to change its shape 
on the Tinder the influence of the new faith. The pedigree was 
rf w! forgotten ; Woden was still the forefather of all liie 
ship, kingly houses. But Woden was now found out to have 
been a mere mortal hero, the descendant of Noah in such 
and such a generation. We may suspect that one effect of 
Christianity was to lessen the reverence for the kingly stock 
as such, to strengthen the elective element, and to make it 
easier to choose kings who were not of kingly descent. 
The analogy alike of the Roman emperors and of ecclesiasti- 
cal officers of all kinds would work the same way. But 
kingship, as an office, was in Christian hands clothed with 
a higher majesty, and became an object of deeper reverence. 
If one form of sanctity was taken away from the son of 
Woden, he gradually obtained another in his new character 
of the Lord’s Anointed. At least from the eighth century, 
perhaps from an earlier time, English kings began, as the 
emperors had long been, to be admitted to their office with 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, among which the rite of unction 
held the chief place. The king thus became in some 
measure a sharer in the sanctity of the priesthood. He 
was clothed in sacred vestments, and enjoyed sacred 
privileges beyond the laymen of ordinary degree. But this 
only brought out more strongly his position as holding an 
office according to law. The priest, the abbot, the bishop, 
was chosen and admitted to his office according to a known 
law. According to the same law, he might, in case of 
demerit, be deposed from his office. So it was with the 
kingly office. The greater the mysterious sanctity that was 
shed over the kingly office, the more was his person shorn 
of all mysterious sanctity. He held a sacred office; but that 
sacred office might, like any other office, be taken away 
from an unworthy holder. On the other hand, the growing 
practice of personal commendation stepped in to restore tihe 
balance, and to strengthen the king’s personal authori^. 


He became the personal lord of all the chief men in his 
kingdom. They were bound to him by a voluntary tie of 
personal faith and honour. But these two growing notions, 
which made the king, on the one band a peisonal lord, on 
the other hand on ecclesiastical officer, worked together 
somewhat to wipe out tlie older idea of the king as the 
head of the people, the chief, the judge and captain of 
the community, commanding obedience directly as the head 
of the state, withoul; any need either of religious consecra- 
tion or of personal allegiance. 

But if the new rehgion thus modified the older ideas of The na- 
Mngship, and tended on the whole to strengthen the kmgly 
power, It affected the national being of the English people ^ihe 
in a yet more direct way. In fact, it created that national chureh. 
being. Hitherto there had been no tie to bind together 
the various Teutonic kingdoms in Britain, except the preca- 
rious and fluctuating tie of the Bretwaldadom. Had the 
Bretwaldadom been permanent, it might have gradually 
fused all the Tectonic settlements into one nation. In the 
form which it actually took, it was a mere momentaiy 
superiority of one kingdom over others, which was naturally 
j Lrfeome, and was thrown off as soon as might be. The 
Chureh sowed the seeds of a truer national unity by accus- 
tommg Englishmen from different kingdoms to act together, 
and to acknowledge a common head. England had 
national synods long before she had national parliaments. 

Her kingdoms acknowledged a common primate long before 
they acknowledged a common king. The original scheme The two 
of Gregory would have divided Bntain into two ecclesiasti- f 
cal provinces of much the same extent. York was to have 
taken in all Scotland ; but the claim of York to ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction over Scotland was always precarious, com- 
monly nominal, and it was m the end formally abolished. 

The regular succession of archbishops of York began later 
than that of Canterbury, and the northern primate, some- 
times with one or two suffragans, sometimes with none at 
all, never practically held the same metropolitan position as 
the archbishop of Canterbury. This last became, long 
before any king could so call himself, the “ head of Angle- 
kin,”^ the chief of the English nation, irrespective of 
political divisiona And such an influence was purely 
oatiomL It gave no pohtical importance to the secondary, 
soon to become the dependent, kingdom of Kent. It 
worked however when Kent had been merged in Wessex, 
to help the advance of Wessex, and to settle the general 
beadsHp of England in the south. And, in the same 
way, the position of the see of York, which in practice 
was not so much an archbishopric as a great and powerful 
independent bishopric, doubtless did much to strengthen 
the general tendency of Northumberland to keep up a 
being distinct from that of southern England. 

Thus, before the end of the seventh century, Teutonic and Wars no 
heathen England had embraced a new creed, and with that logger 
creed it had received those changes in thought, law, and 
emtom which could not fail to foUowon such a conversion, ni rtinn , 
One change above all affects the general history. Warfare 
still goes on, warfare alike with the Britons and with 
Englishmen of other kingdoms ; but warfare no longer im- 
pliKi extermination. Where the heathen conqueror earned 
mere slaughter and havoc, the Christian conqueror was 
satisfied with pohtical subjection. The overthrow of Deva 
by .dSthelfrith may well have been the last case of mere 
destruction. The greatness and fall of Fenda form part of 
the history of the conversion; his reign was the armed 

^ In tlie poem on the martyrdom of .ffillfheah in the Chronioles, 

1011, the archbshop is called— 

" Se pe «ai tm heiifod 

Angelcynnes 

And cristendomles.” 

Yin. — 36 
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resistance of heathendom to the new faith. His alliance 
with Csedwalla gave the Briton his last chance of greatness 
at the cost of the Teutonic mtruder. "VYhen Csedwalla and 
Penda had both fallen before the sword of the Northum- 
brian Bretwaldas, two questions were solved. The Teuton 
and not the Celt was to be dominant in southern Britain ; 
but the rule of the Teuton was to be a Christian and not a 
heathen rule. But a third question, which of the Teutonic 
powers in Britain should become the head of Britain, was 
still undecided. This question took more than a hundred 
years to settle, and it was at last settled in a way which 
was hardly to be looked for. During the greater part of 
the seventh and eighth centuries the struggle seemed to he 
wholly between Northumberland and Mercia. Wessex seems 
to have given up all her schemes of aggrandizement in central 
Britain. She gradually loses her dominion north of the 
Thames ; it is sometimes more than she can do to maintain 
her own independence against Mercian supremacy. But 
all the while she is gradually extending her donoinion at 
the expense of the Britons to the west. She is also, in 
the latter part of the period, establishing a supremacy 
over the smaller English kingdoms to the east. The 
Wessex of 800 a.d. was a state of a wholly different 
shape on the map from the Wessex of 600 ad. The 
West-Saxon kings, from the seventh century onwards, 
ruled over a realm of quite a different character from any 
of the earlier English kingdoms. Their western conquests, 
from the northern Axe to the Tamar, made them, now that 
the days of mere slaughter and havoc were passed, masters 
of a realm which contained British as well as English sub- 
jects. In the laws of Ine (676-693) we find the picture 
of a laud in which the Britons are under the full protec- 
tion of the law, but in which they form a distinct class, 
marked as inferior to the dominant EuglisL The 
Welshman’s oath and the Welshman’s life both have their 
value ; hut they are rated at a less value than the oath and 
the life of an Englishman of the same rank. When we turn 
to the laws of iElfred (878-901), no trace of any such dis- 
tinction is left. He legislates for a purely English realm. 
That is to say, the Welsh within the WestSaxon kingdom 
had, in the course of those two hundred years, become natur- 
alized Englishmen. The impassable barrier of creed which 
divided the Christian Britonfromtheheathen Teuton hadnow 
passed away. There was nothing to hinder the conquered, 
when once admitted to legal protection, from gradually 
adopting the tongue and manners of their conquerors. 

The same work must have been going on along the 
Mercian frontier also ; but here we have not the means of 
studying it in the same detail During these hundred and 
fifty years the Mercian kings spread their dominion a long 
way westward of the bounikry stream of the Severn. But 
we hear far more of them as warring, often as conquerors, 
against the English powers to the north and south of them. 

But at the beginning of this period Northumberland still 
remains the greatest power of Britain. Eor a while after 
the death of Penda her supremacy was undoubted. Mercia 
then again became independent, and under Wulfhere (667- 
675) and his successor .fflthelred (675-703), who died a 
monk, pressed far towards the dominion of southern as well 
as of central England. Meanwhile, Ecgfrith of Northum- 
berland (670-685) was pressing ou to the further north, 
as the West-Saxon kings were to the extreme west. 
Northumberland, it must he remembered, reached to the 
Forth ; but to the west it was hemmed in by the British 
laud which stretched to the Clyde. This last Ecgfnth 
incorporated with his dominions. Carlisle and its district, 
a land which was in after days to become English again, 
now became English for a moment, as well as the land to 
the west which was not to become English again. But 
Ecgfrith fell in a war with the Piets beyond the Forth, and 
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the dominion of Northumberland died with him. The 
northern land still remained for a while the chief seat of 
learning and culture, the land of Caedmon and Bisda. But 
its political power fell with Ecgfrith, The stoutest 
Northumbrian kings of the eighth century could at most 
keep their own borders against the Mercian, or again win 
victories against the North Briton. Of the Bretwaldadom 
of the seventh century they had no hope. Towards the 
end of the eighth century Northumberland fell into a state 
of confusion and division, wMch made it an easy prey 
for any enemy. 

During the greater part of the eighth century everything GreatnesR 
looked as if the chief place in the island was destined for 
Mercia.- melbald (716-757), Offa (757-796), and^®’'“' 
Cenwulf (797-819), through three long reigns, taking in 
more than a century, kept up the ought and glory of their 
hngdom. Meanwhile, in Wessex a senes of valiant kings 
pressed westward against the Briton, and bore up against 
the Mercian. But to bear up was as much as they could 
do. The fight of Burford in 752, under the West-Saxon 
king Cuthred, secured the independence of Wessex; but it 
secured only her independence ; her noithern frontier was 
finally cut Aort by Offa. This last is the greatest name in 
Mercian history. Though none of these Mercian kings are 
enrolled on the list of Bretwaldas, yet the position of Offa Offa and 
was as great as that of any Enghsh king before the final ChaTles. 
union of the kmgdoms. In one way it was higher than 
that of any of them. Offa held, nob only a British, but an 
European position. Britain was now again threatened with 
annexation by a continental power. Charles the Great, not 
yet crowned Csesar and Augustus, bub already virtual lord 
of Borne, exercised an infiuence in British affairs such as 
no prince of the mainland had ever exercised since Honorius 
withdrew his legions. That Englishmen, the famous 
Alcuiu (Ealhwine) at their head, held high places at his 
court and in his favour was simply part of the wise 
encouragement which he held out to learning and merit 
everywhere. But the great Frankish king exercised direct 
influence, if not supremacy, in several parts of our island. 

The Scots are, at least by his own annalist, counted 
among his homagers. Northumberland took back a king at 
his bidding. A banished West-Saxon prince learned in his 
school the art of founding empires. But with the great 
b'ng of the Mercians Charles corresponded as au equal. War 
was once threatened, but only threatened, between the great 
potentates of the island and of the mainland. In the next 
reign Cenwulf found it needful to put it clearly on record 
that neither the bishop of Kome nor the emperor of Borne 
had any jurisdiction in his realm of Mercia These dealings 
with the continental empire should he marked, both on 
their own account and because of the light which they 
throw on some later passages in British history. 

Clmrles, lord of the western world of Rome, was not Supre- 
feted to become lord of the island world of Britain. But of 
a nearer approach to that character than had yet fallen to 
any Enghsh prince was in store for the friend and pupil of ^gterht. 
the great emperor. West-Saxon Ecgberht went back from 
the Frankish court to do in Britain as nearly as he could 
what Charles had done in Germany and Gaul He went 
back to become the eighth Bretwalda, and more than a 
Bretwalda. The day of Northumberland and the day of 
Mercia had passed j the day of Wessex had The 

single reign of Ecgberht (803-837) placed her for ever at 
the head of the powers of Britain. Immediate king only 
south of the Thames, E(?gberht stretched his overlordship 
to the Forth, and, what no Bretwalda had done before him, 
he handed on his dominion to his successors. But the 
dominion of Ecgberht must not be mistaken for a kingdom 
of all England. He was king of the West-Saxons; once 
only does he call himself King of the English. .But the 
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kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, and Essex were now, as the 
West-Saxon shires had once been, ruled by under-kings of 
the "West-Saxon house. In Mercia, bTorthuinberland, and 
East-Anglia native kings still reigned, but they held their 
crowns as the men of the West-Saxon overlord. And in 
neither was the West-Saxon supremacy a mere precarious 
dominion, like that of the earlier Bretwaldas. Both rela- 
tions were steps towards more perfect incorporation ; they 
were stages in the process by which Wessex grew into 
England. 

England The name of England is nob yet found in any Con- 
or temporary writer. It came into use in the course of the 

Saxmy. next century. In truth, the oldest name for the Teutonic part 
of Britain is not England, but Saxony. This is only what 
was to be looked for. The lands won by the Teutons would 
first receive a common name from the Celts of the island, 
and that name, according to their usage, would naturally be 
Saxony. The Teutonic settlers themselves would not give 
their country a common name till they had reached some 
degree of political unity; but when they gave it a name, 
that name was naturally England. England, in short, as a 
political unity, began to be formed in the ninth century; it 
received its name in the tenth. Now that the various 
English kingdoms are brought so closely together, we 
begin to feel the need of a geographical name which may 
take them all in. Some name is needed, some name was 
doubtless soon felt to be needed, to distinguish the English 
kingdoms now united under West-Saxon supremacy from 
the other parts of the island. The position of Eegberht 
could not be so well described as by calling him 
king of the West-Saxons and lord of all England. Lord 
of all Britain he was not, though he came nearer to being 
so than any prince before him. West-Wales, if not actually 
incorporated, was brought into thorough dependence, and 
the princes of North-Wales — that is, Wales in the modern 
sense — were brought to acknowledge the West-Saxon 
supremacy. The "Welsh of Strathclyde, the Piets, and the 
Scots, romained independent and untouched. 

Thus, though a kingdom of England was not yet formed, 
the greatest of aU steps had been taken towards forming 
it. But the work of Eegberht had stood but for a little 
while when it seemed to be swept away for ever. Yet while 
it seemed to be swept away, it was in truth both quickened 
and strengthened by an event which forms one of the great 
landmarks in our story, an event which has no parallel 
since the first settlement of the English in Britain. The 
English conquest was in some sort wrought over again, 
Christian Britain was again attacked by heathen invaders, 
and a large part of it was again brought under heathen 
rule. The West-Saxon supremacy seemed to vanish away ; 
the West-Saxon kingdom itself was for a moment over- 
come. But the blows which overcame kingdom and 
supremacy did in truth only enable Ecgberht’s successors 
again to do Ecgberht’s work more thoroughly. 

Sacoes- The dominion of Eegberht passed to his sou .^thelwulf 
^ (837-858), and from him to four of his sons in succession, 

Eogteht. jithelbald, Jlthelberht, Weired (858-871), and the more 
famous Jllfred (871-900). This succession involves a 
constitutional point ; for we hear of a wUl of Jlthelwulf, 
confirmed by the Witan, by which the order in which his 
sons were to succeed to the crown was arranged beforehand. 
There is in this no formal surrender of the right of the 
nation to choose its king; for the confirmation by the Witan 
was equivalent to a conditional election in advance. But 
that the crown could be made the subject of bequest in any 
shape shows the growth of a whole crowd of ideas which 
had no place in the elder Teutonic system. We are, to say 
the least, on the way towards the doctrine that the leader- 
ship of men is not an office hut a property. This is the 
first case of any attempt to settle the succession beforehand, 


and, as in most other cases afterwards, the attempt failed. 

The sons of .^thelwulf succeeded; but they did not succeed 
m the order maiked out by their father’s wiU. Another 
point which marks the increasing intercourse between 
England and the mainland is the fact that iEthclwulf 
made the pilgrimage to Borne. More than one king had 
given up his crown, and had ended his days at Borne ; but 
this is the first case of a reigning king thus absenting him- 
self from his kingdom. On his return also he married a 
foreign wife, Judith the daughter of Charles the Bald. 

This is the first recorded case of the kind smee the marriage 
of iEthelberht of Kent ; and we shall find only one more 
in the whole line before the Norman Conquest. As long as 
England remained purely England, the mothers of English 
kings were Englishwomen. 

Another point with regard to the succession should be Acces 
noticed. On the death of iEthelred, ^Elfred succeeded, «on of 
though jEthelred had children living. This is of course 
simply an instance of the general law of choosing from the 
royal house, bub of choosing only one who was personally 
qualified to reign. Minors were therefore passed by, as a 
matter of course, in favour of a full grown unde or other 
kinsman. The children thus shut out might or might not 
be chosen at some future vacancy. The right of JElfred 
to his crown was not disputed in his own day, nor has he 
commonly been branded by later historians with the name 
of usurper. But it is well to bear in mind that his 
succession was of exactly the same kind as that of some 
later kings to whom the name of usurper has been freely 
applied. In all such cases the mistake comes from for- 
getting that the strict laws of succession to which we 
have been used for the last two or three centuries were 
altogether unknown in the earlier stages of our constitution, 

But the main history of England during these reigns, The Daa 
and indeed for a long time after, gathers round the succes- ish inva- 
sive Danish invasions. Christian England was now®^°^®‘ 
attacked by the heathen Danes, as Christian Britain had 
been attacked by the heathen English. But the results in 
the two cases were widely different. The Danes were not 
a people altogether foreign to the English ; they were of 
kindred race, and spoke a kindred tongue. Had their in- 
roads begun when the settlements of the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes were still new, they might have passed for a 
fourth branch of the same stock, come to share the spoil 
with their kinsfolk. As it was, their nearness in blood and 
speech made them disposed to accept a new religion at the 
hands of the English, and in the end to merge their own 
national being in that of the English, in a way in which the 
English themselves had been in no way deposed to do 
towards the wholly foreign races among whom they settled. 

The Danish invasions of England were part of a general 
movement which about this time began to carry the adven- 
turous people of Scandinavia into all parts of Europe. Of Move- 
the three great kingdoms into which they settled downmentsof 
about this time, Sweden had little to do with Western 
Europe ; the advance of that power was to the east. 
the people of Norway and Denmark ravaged everywhere, 
and settled in many places, along the coasts of Germany, 

Gaul, and the British islands. The Northmen founded 
powerful states, which have an occasional connexion with 
English history, in Ireland, Orkney, and the Western 
Islands ; hut the Scandinavian settlements in England itself 
were almost wholly Danish in the stricter sense.^ Their 

^ That there were in northern England Northmen, as distinguished 
from Danes, appears from the record of the oonunendation of 924 in 
ttia "WinoheBter Chronicle. The name jUforOmm, at an earlier fame, 
meant the Scandinavian nafaons genersUy ; it is non’ specially used 
to mean the men of Norway. The Danes settled on the eastern coast 
of Northumberland and East- Anglia; the Northmen would seem, te 
have m^e their ■way iato weatern Toikdiire by way of OnmbeiiancL 
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Three invasions fall naturally into three periods. There ia first a 
^agesof tjjQg Qf jjjgj.g plunder; secondly, a time of local settlement, 
inm^on. Danish, dynasties are set up in certain parts of 
' England ; lastly, when England, Denmark, and other 
European powers had grown into something more of definite 
shape and order, we find an attempt, and for awhile a snc- 
cessful attempt, to place a king of all Denmark on the 
throne of a kingdom of all England. Of these periods it 
is the first two only with which we are concerned at tbs 
stage, and these two have their exact parallels in the two 
stages of English invasion in Britain. The first recorded 
inroad of the Danes in any part of England is placed in 
Northumberland in 789 ; hut it was not till the latter years 
of the reign of Ecgberht that their incursions became 
formidable, at least in southern England. They plundered 
both in Kent and in Wessex, and they leagued themselves 
with the West-Welsh to meet a common defeat at the hands 
of the Bretwalda. 

Settle- The actual settlements did not begin till the reign of 
meat yEthelted. In 870 the Danes, after ravaging various parts 
N’orthumberland and Mercia, and setting up a puppet 
king in Bernicia, occupied East-Anglia, whose king, the 
Guth- famous local saint Eadmund, died a martyr- Then came 
rum their first great invasion of Wessex, and the battles of the 
last days of iEthelred and the first days of ./Elfred. Then 
(87 4-88 8) N orthumberland and Mercia came altogether into 
the power of the Danes. For a moment they overran 
Wessex itself, and the realm of ^Elfred was confined to the 
isle of Athelney. But the spirit of the great king never 
failed, and that of his people rose again. The Danes were 
driven from Wessex, and the peace of Wedmore settled the 
relations between the West-Saxon king and the Danes of 
East-Anglia. A line drawn from north-west to south east 
divided Mercia into two parts. The south western fell to 
the West-Saxon, the north-eastern to the Dane. The 
Danish king Quthrnm embraced Christianity, and became a 
precarious and dangerous vassal of the West-Saxon overlord. 
His actual kingdom lay in East-Anglia; the chief power 
in Danish Mercia lay m the confederacy of the five 
boroughs, Lincoln, Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, and 
Stamford. In all these the Danish settlers seem to have 
formed a patncian order, holding the English inhabitants 
in bondap. Deira, with York for its capital, formed a 
Danish kingdom. In Bernicia English princes still reigned 
under Danish overlordship. In a large part both of 
Northumberland and Mercia the land was divided among 
Danish owners, and not a few places received new Danish 
names. It might have seemed that the Danish conquest of 
more than half England was only less thorough than the 
English conquest of Britain itself. 

Effects But in truth the Danish occupation of northern and 
of the eastern England did but make ready the way for the more 
thorough incorporation of those lands with the West-Saxon 
kingdom. Ecgberht had established his supremacy over 
the English powers in those lands. But it was the 
supremacy of an external master. The Danish settlements 
gave the West-Saxon kings a wholly new character. 
CliMged Unless we reckon the tributary kingship of Bernicia, all 
position ancient English kingdoms, with their royal houses, 
Wessex. wherever the Danes established their 

power. The West-Saxon kings remained the only 
champions of Christian faith and English nationtdity. 
They were now Kings of the English, and they alone, 
Mark also that, by the treaty between iElfred and Guthrum, 
while the West-Saxon king lost as an overlord, he gained 
as an immediate sovereign. The actual West-Saxon 
dominion, as distinguished from mere West-Saxon 
supremacy, again reached far beyond the Thames. EngUsh 
Mercia was ruled under ^Elfred by an ealdorman of the old 
royal stock, the husband of his daughter the renowned 
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iEthelflaed. The Lord and Lady of the Mercians held a 
place intermediate between that of an under-king and an 
ordinary ealdorman. At the other end of Wessex, Kent 
and Sussex were completely incorporated, and ceased to be 
even distinct apanages, The West-Saxon supremacy was 
more fully established in Wales, and at last, in 893, even 
the Danes of the north acknowledged it. iElfred had thus, 
in name at least, won back the overlordship of Ecgberht, 
combined with an enlarged immediate kingdom. As that 
immediate kingdom took in by far the greater part of 
Saxon England, and little or nothing that was not Saxon, 
he sometimes bears, neither the narrower style of King 
of the West-Saxons nor the wider style of King of the 
English, but the title, almost peculiar and specially 
appropriate to himself, of King of the Saxons, His 
overlordship over the heathen Danes was doubtless far 
less firmly established than Ecgberht’s overlordship had 
been over their Christian predecessors. But now, in the 
eyes of the Christian inhabitants of Northumberland 
and Mercia, the West-Saxon king was no longer a stranger 
and a conqueror. He had become the champion of their 
race and faith against their heathen masters. In that 
character .lElfred himself hardly appeared. The last 
years of his reign were chiefly taken up in defending 
Wessex and English Mercia against new Danish inva- 
sions from without. But this Christian and English Second 
championship is the distinct characteristic of the kings 
who follow him, of his son Eadward the Unconquered Jggggx. 
(901-925), of his grandsons ^Ethelstan (925-940), Eadmund 
(940-946), and Eadred (946-955). Under them Wessex 
grew into England, and the overlordship grew into the 
empire of Britain. Eadward waged the war in partnership 
with his sister the Lady of the Mercians, who ruled alone Plate 11. 
after the death of her husband, and whose territory was on 
her death fully incorporated with Wessex. The son and 
the daughter of iElfred gradually advanced their frontier, 
winning battles, fortifying towns, till Eadward, King of the 
English, held all England south of the Humber as his 
immediate realm His overlordship was more fuUyTha 
admitted by the Welsh and the Northumbrians, and it was kingdom 
acknowledged for the first time by the Scots and the ^ 
Strathclyde Welsh, who in 924 chose the English king as 
father and lord. Under .Ethelstan Northumberland was 
incorporated, and the immediate realm of the one king of 
the English reached to the FortL Still both he and bis 
two successors bad to fight against endless revolts and 
rival kings in Northumberland, The Danish land was 
won and lost and won back over and over again, till at 
last under Eadred Northumberland was finally incorpo- 
rated, and ruled, sometimes by a single earl, sometimes by 
two, of the king's appointment. The kingdom of England 
was now formed. 

The first half of the tenth century thus gave the West- The 
Saxon kings a position in Britain such as no English kings imperifa 
of any kingdom had held before them. Dominant in 
their own island, claiming and, whenever they could, 
exercising a supremacy over the other princes of the 
island, their position in the island world of Britain was 
analogous to the position of the Western emperors in con- 
tinent Europe. It was in fact an imperial position. As 
such it was marked by the assumption of the imperial 
titles, momrcka, imperator, hasileiis, Augustus, and even 
Cmar. These titles were meant at once to assert the 
imperial supremacy of the English kings within their own 
world, and to deny any supremacy over Britain on the part 
of eittr of the lords of the continental world. When we 
remember that some both of the Teutonic and Celtic princes 
of Britain had been the men of Charles the Great, the 
denial of aU supremacy in the Ceesars of the mainland was 
not needless. Indeed that denial was formally made over 
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and over sigaiu at various times down to tlie reign of 
Henry VIIL 

Rela- On tlie otTier hand, we see during these reigns the 
tions to beginning of the process which fixed the modern frontier of 

kad and Britain 

Scot. *iow formed what, as regarded their southern neighbours, 
land, was a single great kingdom north of Forth and Clyde. In 
the great fight of Brunanburh in 936 the Scots joined the 
Danes against Jlthelstan, and shared in their defeat. 
After that time the relations of the Scottish kings to the 
English overlord seem for a long while to have been 
friendly. During this period the Scottish power began to 
make its way south of the two great firths. In 945 
Eadmund conquered Cumberland. It might not be easy to 
say exactly what territory is meant by that name j but it 
was clearly the whole or a part of the ancient Strathclyde. 
It most l±ely took in Carlisle and its district, which had 
not been under direct English rule since the days of 
Ecgfrith. This territory Eadmund bestowed on Malcolm 
king of Scots, distinctly as a territorial fief. This is 
perhaps the earliest case of a grant of that kind in our 
history. It is aometliing different from the commendation 
of either Scots or Britons to Eadward in 924. The northern 
kingdom of the Britons now became the ordinary apanage 
of the heirs of the Scottish crown. The Scottish royal 
house, if not the actual Scottish kingdom, thus obtained a j 
great establishment south of the firth of Clyde, and soon 
afterwards the Scottish kings themselves m^e their way j 
south of the EortL In the reign of Eadred, Edinburgh, the 
border fortress of Northumberland to the north, became a 
Scottish possession, It is not clear on what terms this 
acquisition was made, or whether it was made in war or in 
peace. It is at least as likely, under the circumstances of 
the time, that it was a peaceful grant. But in any case it 
was the beginning of tbe process which brought the lands 
between Forth and Tweed into the possession of the 
Scottish kings, and which thereby turned them into English 
kings of a northern England, which was for a while more 
English than the southern England itself. 

Legisla- This period of war and conquest was also a period of 
tion. legislation and intellectual advancement. In .Alfred we 
have the noblest name in all English history, the name of 
him who united more and more varied virtues than any 
other recorded ruler. The captain of his people, he was 
also their lawgiver and their teacher. His laws, the first 
that can be called a code, laws drawn up by himself and 
then submitted by him to the approval of his Witan, mark, 
as we have seen, when they are compared with tiiose of 
Ine, a time when the distinction of Englishman and Briton 
had passed away from the West-Saxon kingdom. They 
are remarkable also for the great mass of scriptural and 
other religious matter which is brought in whole into their 
text. The laws of Eadward, of iBthelstan, and of Eadmund 
follow, and among them we have the text of the treaty 
between Jllfred and G-utbrum, the earliest diplomatic in- 
strument in our language. In aU these laws we may trace 
the growth of the various new ideas which have been 
already spoken of as having gradually made their way mto 
Growth the older Teutonic system. The king grows greater and 
greater. Already a sacred, and fast becoming an imperial 
powr. he is something widely different from the old 

kings who ruled only over Wight or half of Kent. The 
increase of his dignity, the increase of the extent of his 
dominion, raise him at every step above the mass of his 
people, And as the kingdom grows, the right of the 
ordinary freeman to a place in the general assembly of the 
nation becomes more and more shadowy. That assembly 
shrinks more and more into an assembly of bishops, 
ealdormen, and king’s thegns, made ever and anon more 


splendid by the appearance of vassal princes and kings. 

As the king grows in greatness, his immediate followers 
grow also. The old nobility of the earls is finally sup- Social 
planted by the new nobility of the thegns. The result of cUangos. 
tbs change is the general depression of the churls as a 
class, while it becomes easier for this or that churl to raise 
himself to then’s rauk. On the other hand, the lowest 
class of ah begins to have its lot lightened. The spirit of 
Christianity, if it does not yet venture to preach the 
emancipation of the slave, brings in provisions which lessen 
the rigour of the ancient law. And we now find the first 
of a aeries of well meant, though for the most part vain, 
attempts at least to hinder the slave from being sold out of 
his native land. Commerce and discovery are fostered. 

Thegn’s rank is held out as a reward to the successful 
trader by sea. Intercourse with foreign countries becomes 
closer and closer. No foreign wife shares the throne of the 
basUeus of Britain; but the sisters of glorious .^thelstau 
are given in marriage to the greatest princes of Western 
Europa It was a great age for England, an age of great The West 
men and great events. The line of our hero kings, of Saxon 
Eadward the Unconquered, of .Ethelstan the Glorious, and 
of Eadmund the Doer-of-great-deeds, is only less famous 
than it should be, because even their names must yield to 
the unequalled glory of their grandfather and father. 

Towards the end of the period we see, for the first time in 
English history, the person of a great minister, the wise 
counsellor of wise kings. Our first recorded statesman 
who was uot a king is, as might be looked for in that age, 
a churchman, the great Dunstan, the guide of England 
through many stirring years of war and peace. The Church 
had made the English a nation ; a great churchman was 
now foremost in making England a kingdom. A kingdom 
she now became, not yet indivisible, but still one. But 
one and strong and glorious as England stood in the central 
years of the tenth century, her unity and strength and ^ory 
were bought in no small degree by the loss of the ancient 
freedom of her people. 

In literature this was a time which saw nothing short of Be^n- 
the beginning of English prose. For a long time, as we of 
have seen, the special home of learning and culture in 
England was in the north. Wessex had her scholars too, 
Einglne’s kinsman Ealdhelm at their head ; but the land 
of Bseda took the lead. In the confusions of the latter years 
of the eighth century the light of Northumbrian learning 
seems to have died out ; yet even at the time of ^Elfred’s Writings 
accession the great bug places the greatest lack of learning of 
south of the Thames. In the interval of peace between 
the wars at the beginning and the wars at the end of his 
reign, iElfred largely devoted himself to wipe out this stain. 

He was himself the first English prose writer on a great 
scale ; but his writings, in accordance with the modest and 
practical bent of his mind, were no displays of original 
genius, but translations, or rather paraphrases, of such 
Latin works, both on divine and on secular subjects, as 
he thought were fitted for the improvement of his people. 

But above anything that iElfred wrote himself stands the 
really greatest literary work of his reign, the beginning of 
the English Chronicle as it now stands. The fragmentary ®ie Ing- 
chronides of earlier times were put together ; the history of 
Bffida and the records of other lands were pressed into the * 
service ; the work became contemporary in the minute and 
brilliant narrative of iElfred’s own reign. From his day 
it goes on, sometimes full, sometimes meagre, sometimes 
a dry record of names and dates, sometimes rising to 
the highest flight of the prose picture or of the heroic lay, 
but in one shape or another never failing us, till the pen 
dropped from the hand of the monk of Peterborough who 
reconied the coining of ^enry of Anjou. We, and we alone 
among the nations of Western Europe, can read our own 
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story from the beginning in our own tongue in which we 
were born. But it must be borne in mind that, as we go 
on, we shall find that the English Chronicle is not one 
chronicle but many. The record which began at the be^n- 
ning of jElfred was in the eleventh century continued in 
various monasteries, and the later parts of the several copies 
must be looked on, not as copies of a single work with 
some places where they differ, but as separate works which 
have some matter in common. The tale is told in different 
ways, with much difference of local feeling and even of 
political creed. The different chronicles atop at different 
periods. That of Peterborough, as we have hinted, stops 
suddenly in 1164. 

England under jElfred was a land where foreign merit 
was welcome, as under Charles the Great English merit had 
been welcome in other lands. The Briton Asset, the Old- 
Saxon John, the Frankish Grimbald, received at the West- 
Saxon court the same reception which Ealhwine had met 
with at the hands of the mighty Frank. Learning now 
prospered ] the monasteries were schools j but the native 
tongue flourished also. Of the wars of Eadward and 
.^thelflaed the Chronicle gives us a full military narrative ; 
in the following reigns the prose entries are meagre, but 
we get in their stead the glorious lay of Brunanhurh and 
the shorter song of the deliverance of the Five Boroughs. 

Dunstan Towards the end of our present period, Dunstan, the great 
statesman, began to appear as an ecclesiastical reformer. 
His name is connected with the movement of the last half 
of the tenth century for enforcing a stricter discipline on 
the monasteries and for substituting monks for secular 
priests iu many cathedral and other churches. The English 
clergy, even those who formed collegiate bodies, were fond 
of the separate, and not uncommonly married, life of the 
secular priest. This supposed laxity now gave way in 
several episcopal churches to the strict Benedictine rule. 
Hence came the usage, almost hut not quite peculiar 
to England, by which the bishop had, as his diocesan 
council and the ministers of his own special church, a body 
of meu who had professedly renounced all the affairs of this 
world. That Dunstan shared in this movement there is no 
doubt. But it would be hard to show from real history 
that he was foremost in the movement ; and it is far more 
certain that no merely ecclesiastical reform was the fore- 
most object in Dunstan’s policy. The unity and the 
greatness of England were the first objects of the statesman 
whom Glastonbury gave to England. 

Under Eadred the unity of England was formed. On 
his death the newly-built fabric seemed to break in pieces. 
The days of the grandsons of jElfred, like the days of his 
brothers, were days when brothers succeeded one another 
after short reigns, and died for the most part childless. 
When Eadred die^ there was no other son of Eadward the 
Unconquered to succeed him; nor does there seem to have 
been in the more distant branches of the royal family any 
one likely to command the unanimous voice of the nation. 
For a man who, though of kingly descent, was not the son 
of a king to come forward as a candidate for the crown 
would hardly have been endured, except in the case of one 
who held a commanding personal position, such as was held 
by no man in the realm save the mighty churchman. 
England had therefore more than once during this age to 
rfek i^e woes which are denounced against the laud whose 
king is a child. And the realm so newly united risked 
the dangers not only of minority hut of division. The 
young sons of Eadmund, passed by according to ordinary 
rule on the death of their father, succeeded, for want of 
better candidates, on the death of their uncle Eadred. The 
elder, Eadwig, received Wessex as his immediate kingdom; 
the younger, Eadgar, reigned over Northumberland and 
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Mercia as under-king. The division was followed by a 
period, short, confused, and obscure, but of the highest im- 
portance both on its constitutional and on its ecclesiastical 
side. The facts which stand out without doubt are that 
Eadwig was the enemy of Dunstan and that Eadgar was his 
friend; that in 957 the kingdom of England was altogether 
divided by the Mercians and Northumbrians declaring their 
under king Eadgar full king in his own right ; that in 959 Eeign of 
the kingdom was again united by the death of Eadwig and Eadgar.' 
the succession of E^gar to the whole realm. But the causes 
which immediately led to these events are told with every 
kindof contradiction; the characters of the actors are painted 
in the most opposite colours. It is clear however that 'with 
the accession of Eadgar the party of the monks triumphed. 

It is clear also that under Edgar’s rule the land enjoyed 
sixteen years of unparalleled peace and of unparalleled 
prosperity. During his reign no word of foreign invasion 
was breathed, and the two or three disturbances within the 
island were of slight consequence. The well-known picture 
of the lasileus of Britain rowed by eight vassal kings on 
the Dee, even if some of its details may be legendary, at 
least sets before us the popular conception of the dominion 
of Eadgar the PcacefuL On the other hand, when we turn 
to the personal character of the two brothers, it is 
dangerous to accept, without the closest examination, either 
the crimes which the monks lay to the charge of Eadwig 
or the crimes which the gleemen lay to the charge of 
Eadgar, At no time in our early history did England hold 
a higher position in the world in general And when Old- 
Saxon Otto wore the crown of Borne, and V7est-Saxou 
Eadgar, m some sort his nephew, reigned over the island 
empire of Britain, the Saxon name had reached the highest 
point of its glory. 

The reign of Eadgar, there can be no doubt, did much 
for the unity of England. By birth a king of the south, 
he owed bis crown to the men of the uortL He strictly 
preserved the distinct laws and customs to which the great 
divisions of the kingdom, now beginning to be distinguished 
as West-Saxon, Mercian, and Danish, were severally 
attached. Commerce and intercourse with foreign countries 
is encouraged. The ecclesiastical reform led to increased 
splendour in ecclesiastical buildings, and the land 'was 
covered with minsters built on a scale before unknown. 

The kingdom thus built up and strengthened had presently 
to undergo the shock of a disputed election for the crown. 

Again the immediate royal family contained none but 
minors, the two sons of Eadgar, Eadward and AEthelred, Reign of 
As far as we can see, ^thelred was supported by the party Ead- 
o£ the monks and Eadward by their enemies. Dunstan 
therefore distinctly sacrificed his party to his country when 
he brought about the election of Eadward, the elder of the 
boys, whose minority would therefore he the shorter. His 
short reign (975-979) "was ended by his murder, done, 
there can he little doubt, at the bidding of his step-mother 
,®fthryth, the Elfrida of romance. Her young son .^theh Reign of 
red then entered on the saddest and most shameful reign 
iu our anuals. His time of thirty-seven years (979-1016) 
forms the most marked contrast to the short and vigorous 
reigns of the heroes who opened the century. For the first 
nine years of this unhappy time, Dunstan still lived ; he 
was taken away before the fulness of evil came. The main 
feature of this time is the renewal of the Danish invasions, 
which, after some years of mere plundering incursions, take 
their third form, that of a distinct political conquest, the 
establishment of a Danish king on the throne of all England. 

The constitutuonal lesson of this time is that, limited as the 
powers of an English king were by law, incapable as he was 
of doing any important act without the consent of his 
Witan, the difference between a good and a bad king was 
something which words cannot set forth. It was for the 
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WitaQ to pass decrees ; but it was for the kiug to put tbem 
iu force ; and under iEthelred nothing good ever was put 
in force. The unready king— that is the king without 
rede or counsel — seems to have been mcapable of any 
settled or vigorous plan of action. He showed energy now 
and then in needless and fruitless enterprises ; but under 
him the kingdom never showed an united front towards 
the common enemy. His only policy, the only poUcy of 
his cowardly or traitorous advisers, was the self-destroying 
policy of buying off the invaders with money. The 
invaders are met at London, at Maldon, at Exeter, with the 
highest valour and conduct on the part of the leaders and 
people of particular cities and districts ; but it is always 
isolated cities and districts which resist. Such local 
efforts were naturally fruitless ; the local force is either 
defeated by superior numbers, or, if victorious, it has, 
through want of concert with other parts of the kingdom, 
no means of following up its victory. Through a warfare 
like this, carried on year after year, the nation at last lost 
heart as well as its king. Local jealousies, hushed under 
the vigorous rule of earlier kings, now rose again. It is 
emphatically said that one shire would not help other. 
Under such a reign the efforts of the best men in the land 
were thwarted, and the places of highest power fell to the 
worst men. The successive advisers of .^thelred appear as 
a succession of traitors, who sold him and Ms kingdom to 
the enemy. The last of them, Eadric, whom .^thelred 
made earl of the Mercians and married to one of Ms many 
daughters, plays the chief part in the revolution which in 
the end placed the Dane on the English, throne. 

Begin- The staple then of the history of this time is foreign 
ning of warfare, and that mostly warfare which takes the shape of 
inter- invasion of England. But this time is marked also by 
foreign intercourse of another kind, intercourse which may 
iq-„. at the time have seemed of no great importance, but which 
mandy. helped, together with the Danish invasions, to lead the way 
to events greater even than the Danish conquest itseli 
Englidi political intercourse with other lands had hitherto 
been mainly with the Eranks in Germany and Gaul, and 
with their successors in Germany, the Saxon emperors. 
In the course of the tenth century, the new powers of France 
and Normandy had sprung up iu what had been the 
western or Gaulish part of the Frankish dominion. The 
king of the French at Paris was cut off from the sea by his 
vassal the duke of the Normans at Rouen. While Nor- 
mandy was a practically independent state, there could be 
hardly any dealings, in war or in peace, between England and 
France. But it was through its connexion with Normandy 
that England became entangled in the affairs of France, 
and the connexion between England and Normandy begins 
under ^Ethelred. England and France might doubtless in 
the'end have become rival powers in some other way ; but 
the way in which they actually did become rival powers was 
through a chain of events of which we have now reached 
the beginning. Two quarrels between .Ethelred and the 
Norman duke Richard were ended by a peace and a 
Marriage marriage (1003) between .^thelredand Richard’s daughter 
ofiEtheb Emma. Here was the beginning of the causes whn^ led 
to the Norman Conquest. Emma brought with her 
i^'orman followers, some of whom were trusted with com- 
mands in England. The kindred between the ruling 
families of the two lands which came of the marriage of 
Emma led to increased intercourse between Normandy 
and England, to Norman interference with English afiRairs, 
to the settlement of Normans in England, to the claims 
of Duke William and to the Norman Conquest. When 
Normandy and England were under a common sovereign, 
France became in some sort a neighbour and an enemy of 
England. The rivalry between Normandy and Prance 
led to a rivalry between England and France, and that 
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rivalry went on after France had swallowed up Normandy. 

Thus not only the Norman Conquest, and the internal 
changes which followed it, but the French wars of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and the long abiding enmity 
between Englishmen and Frenchmen, have their direct 
source in the events of the reign of iEthelred. 

This last series of Danish invasions began, in the form Death cf 
of mere plundering incursions, in 980. Iu 991 a formid- 
able invasion, Norwegian rather than Danish, and in which ’ 
the famous Norwegian king Olaf Tryggvesson seems to 
have had a share, was marked by two opposite events, each 
alike characteristic of the time, Brihtnoth, the ealdorman 
of the East-Saxons, died with his thegus around him in the 
fight of Afaldon, and his fall is recorded m one of the 
noblest of Teutonic battle-songs. uEthelred’s earl, as he 
calls himself in the song, met the invaders with steel ; but 
.Ethelred himself had no arms but gold. The year of 
Brihtnoth’s death was the very one in which the invaders 
were for the first time bought off with money. In 994 
came a great joint invasion under the two kings of the 
north, Olaf of Norway and Swegen of Denmark. They 
were beaten off by the Londoners. ..Ethelred again bought 
peace ; Olaf, converted to Christianity, kept the peace and 
vanishes from the story; but the war went on, if not with 
Swegen himself, at least with his Danes. After eight years 
of invasions, payments, brave local resistance, and inaction 
and treason at head quarters, came the general massacre Massacre 
of the Danes in England on the day of Saint Brice inOfSamt 
1002. This of course does not mean the slaughter of all 
the men of Danish descent in England, but simply the 
slaughter of those men of the invading host who had stayed 
in England, under cover of a treaty. Then came in 1003 
a more ternble invasion by Swegen in person, when Exeter 
was betrayed to him by a Norman Mower of the queen’s. 

A valiant resistance in East-Anglia checked the invasion at 
the time, and Swegen himself did not appear again for some 
years. In the next stage, in 1006, the Danes first ravaged the 
inland part of Wessex. In 1010 comes the invasion of 
ThurMll ; and the battle of Ringmere near Ipswich marks 
the last armed resistance. In 1013 Swegen came again. 

All strength and all hope was now gone ; ^thehed was Swegen 
deposed, and took refuge in Normandy, and the Danish acknow- 
king was acknowledged as king— though native writers 
choose rather to call him tyrant — over all England. 

This Danish conquest of England, taking the form of 
a forced election of the conqueror, is something widely 
different alike from mere plundering incursions and from 
mere local settlements. It shows that we have got into 
the age of great powers. The king of an established king 
dom adds another crown to the one which he has already, 
and strives to give his conquest an outward show of 
legality. Swegen’s conquest is in this way almost a literal 
foreshadowing of the more famous conquest of William. 

But Swegen’s conquest was only for a moment ; he died 
the next year; his Danish host chose his younger son 
Cnnt as his successor ; the English Witan voted the restor- First 
ation of Jlthelred. In Denmark, it must carefully be election 
marked, Swegen was succeeded by his elder son Harold. 

Gnat was chosen king over England only, A Danish 
dynasty was to reign in England ; it was not yet ruled 
that Denmark and England were to have a single Mng. 

The war was now renewed between Cnut and jfedmun^ 
surnamed Ironside, one of the younger sous of JEthelred. 
Englishmen had again a hero at their head, and, tinder his 
gu^nce, the whole state of affairs was changed In the 
midst of this second war, in 1016, ABthelr/sd died. A 
double election took place; Cnut and Eadmund were 
chosen to succeed by two distinct bodies of the English 
Witan. Eadraund, it would seem, was chosen, at such a 
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moment, oyer the head and ■with the consent of his elder 
brother iEtlielstan ^ A seues of battles followed, in 
which Eadmund had decidedly the upper hand, till the last 
fight at Assaudi'in, that is, Ashington in Essex, was lost by 
the treason of Eadiic. The kingdom was divided j Ead- 
muiid took the south with a formal supremacy ; Cnut took 
the north. The division was hardly made when Eadmund 
died mysteriously, by the practice of Eadric, as men 
deemed And now another and final election gave Cniit 
the crown of the whole realm. 

Reign The personal character of Cnut, his gradual change from 
andcha- a barharian conqueror into a king who stood beside 
Cn-ut^ ^Elfred in the memory of his people, makes him. one of the 
most interesting studies in our whole history. But we 
have heiB to deal mainly with the political results of his 
accession. England was now brought more closely than 
ever into relations with other parts of the world. But 
those relations took a shape which was altogether new and 
unexpected. Cnut was a conqueror, and his establishment 
in England was a conquest, so far as that a foreign king 
made his way to the English crown at the sword’s point. 
And, when he hod worn the crown, he did not scruple to 
secure it by the death or banishment of such Englishmen 
as he thought dangerous to him, either on account of their 
connexion with the former royal house or on any other 
ground- But, when he had once made himself safe on the 
throne, there was nothing more of the conqueror about 
him. England was neither oppressed nor degraded under 
his rule. His government, his laws, were framed after the 
pattern of those of the ancient kings. He seut home his 
Danish army, keeping only a body of chosen guards, the 
famous housecarls. These were the first standing axmy 
known in England, a body of picked men, Danes, English- 
men, or brave men from any quarter. Cnut gradually 
displaced the Danes whom he had at first placed in high 
offices, and gave them English successors. He raised an 
Englishman, the renowned Godwine, to a place second only 
to kingship, with the new title of Earl of the West-Sazons. 
In her foreign relations, England, under her Danish king, 
His do- was in no sense a dependency of Denmark. England was 
minions the centre, Winchester was the imperial cicy, of a northern 
empire, which rivalled those of the East and the West, 
Cnut, it must be remembered, was chosen to the crown of 
England first of all, while still very young. To that crown 
he added the crown of Denmark, on the death or deposition 
of his brother Harold. He won Norway, which had 
revolted against bis father, from its king Olaf j and he 
seems to have established his power over part of Sweden 
and other parts of the Baltic lands. But all these ware 
acquisitions made by one who was already '* King of all 
England;” 2 largely won by English valour, 

and the complaint in Denmark and elsewhere was that 
Cnut made his northern kingdoms subordinate to England, 
and preferred Englishmen rather than natives to high offices 
in them. At home, after the first years of his reign, his 
rule was one of perfect peace, In 1018 a Scottish victory 
at Oarham secured all Lothian to the Scottish king. This 
Rela- was the carrying out of the work which had been begim 
tioM by the Scottish annexation of Edinburgh, Whether there 
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Lothian is uncertain. Of its Scottish occupation from 

_ ^ This IS merely a probability, not an ascertained fact j but several 
circumstoaces point to such a supposition, there is nothing to con- 
tradict it, audit would explain several difficulties. See Sistmy of iht 
S'mnm Conqmt, 1 . 691, ed. 3. 

® Up to this tame the title is always “ ling of the English,'* never 
“King of England." Cnut uses the special style of “Kmg of all 
England,’’ “Eex totaas Angbffl.” Tins is not strictly a territorial 
style ; still less is it the style of a conqueror. The object is to distin- 
guish his kingship over all England from his earlier divided iffagf rln p 
when the land was parted between him and Eadmund. 


this time there is no doubt. But in 1031 Malcolm of 
Scotland, and two under-kings, the famous Macbeth and 
one described as Jehmarc, did full homage to the King of 
all England. The northern king thus held his dominions 
in three distinct forms. In Scotland proper he was simply 
under the terms of the old commendation. Cumberland, 
whatever extent of territory comes under that name, was 
strictly a territorial fief. Lothian was an earldom held 
within the kingdom of England. 

The position of Cnut, both as a man and as a king, Cnut’s 
derives a special interest from his being a convert to relation 
Chnstianity. His father Swegen was an apostate. 
had been baptized in his cbldhood or youth ; but he cast ’ 

aside his new faith, and carried war into England as a 
heathen conqueror. His son Cnut was baptized in the 
course of his English wars, and he appears in English 
history as a Christian king, a devout king, a special favourite 
of the Church and her ministers. His laws ai’e strong 011 
all ecclesiastical points, and they contain — what was need- 
ful m his day, but which bad not been needful, in Wessex 
at least, for some ages-— a crowd of provisions for the 
suppression of heathen worship. In Denmark he appears 
as completing the conversion of that kingdom which had 
already begun. His newly born religious zeal led him, bke 
.^thelwulf, to make the pilgrimage to Rome. His recep 
tion there by the pope, the emperor, and the Burgundian 
king, helped to raise the position of England and her 
sovereign in foreign eyes; but it had no other political 
result. 

One change, the fruit of which was chiefly seen a little Cuut’s 
later, was made by Cnut in tbe administration of tbe earls, 
kingdom, As far as we can see, the rule had hitherto 
been for each shire to have its own ealdorman. One 
ealdorman sometimes held several shires, and tbe arrange 
ment, at any rate under iBthelred, was confused and 
fluctuating ; under Cnut it was organized in a new shape. 

Four great chiefs were set over the four great divisions of 
tiie kingdom, Wessex, East-Anglia, Mercia, and Northum- 
berland. The Danish title Jarl or Earl, hitherto used 
only in Northumberland, was now substituted for ealdor- 
man. We find also smaller earls of one or more shires ; 
but it is plain that these were subordinate to these great 
governors. Wessex, above all, received now for tbe first 
time, in the person of Godwine, a governor distinct from 
her king. 

The relations between England and Normandy now get Belationj 
closer and more important. AEthelred had found shelter ■withNor- 
in the Norman court with hia brother-in-law Duke Richard, 

The young jEthelings, Alfred and Eadward, the sons of 
AEthelred and Emma, were brought up at the court of their 
uncle. But, strange to say, their mother Emma entered 
into a second marriage with Cnut himself, who must have 
been many years younger than she was. With Richard of 
Normandy Cnut kept unbroken peace ; but Richard’s more 
adventurous son Robert asserted the rights of his cousins 
and threatened— perhaps attempted— an invasion of England 
on their behalf. Robert presently died on his famous 
pilgrimage. In the same year (1036), Cnut himself died, 
still in the prime of life, after a reign of only eighteen 
yeara from his final election. 

Such a dominion as the northern empire of Cnut w^as Division 
in its own nature ephemeral. Such a power can hardly of Cbut’e 
endure beyond the life of its founder. The dominions of 
Charles the Great, geographically continuous and bound 
together both by Roman and by Frankish traditions, could 
nob be kept under one ruler. Much less could the scattered 
empire of great_ islands and peninsulas which Cnut had 
brought under iis power. Not only did his empire break 
in pi^es, but his kingdom of England was again, for the 
ksfc time, divided. Of his empire he hims elf had decreed 
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the partition. He had in some sort begun it in his life- 
time. His sons had been sent to reign as under-kings in 
Denmark and Norway. As his successor in England he 
named Harthacnut, his son by Emma, who at his death 
was under-king in Denmark. But the succession to the 
English crown was disputed. Godwins and the West- 
Saxons asserted the claims of Harthaenut, according to his 
father’s will. Mercia and Northumberland declared fur 
Cnut’s doubtful or illegitimate son Harold. A civil war 
might have been looked for , but a decree of the Witan 
divided the kingdom between the two candidates. Hartha- 
enut, now king of the West-Saxons, tamed in Denmark, 
and left his English kingdom to the care of Emma, and 
Godwine. Now, and not under Cnut, the West-Saxon 
realm seemed to be dealt with as a province of Denmark. 
The offended subjects of Harthaenut voted the deposition 
of their non-resident king, and the crown of the whole 
realm passed to Harold. Since that day England has been 
an united kingdom. Its crown has often been disputed 
and struggled for in arms ; but every claimant has been a 
claimant of the whole kingdom. The division of England 
between two kings has never been seriously proposed 
since the deposition of Harthaenut. The very thought 
of such a thing had altogether passed out of men’s minds 
before the end of the century with which we are now 
dealing. 

Reigns of The divided reign of Harold and Harthaenut was 

Cnut s marked by an event which is told in as many and as con- 
tradictory shapes as any event in our early history. But 
it is certain that jElfred, the elder of the two iEthelings 
who were living in banishment in Normandy, came over to 
England to make an attempt on the crown. The case is 
an exact parallel to the coming of the two Stewart pre- 
tenders seven hundred years later. As If red landed on 

the south coast, his immediate design must have been on 
the kingdom of Harthaenut \ but he came, in some way or 
other, into the power of Harold. His Norman companions 
were put to cruel deaths ; the iEtheling himself was blinded, 
and died soon after. Such dealings are quite contrary to 
either the English or the Norman practice of the age. It 
shows that the son of Cnut, unlike his father, retained the 
full spirit of a Scandinavian pirate. That Earl Godwine 
had a share in the crime was rumoured in his own day ; 
but, as the tale is commonly told, it is absolutely impossible. 
If his guilt was asserted by some, it was carefully denied 
by others ; he was tried on the charge, and was solemnly 
acquitted; and, in the state of our evidence on the subject, 
be is entitled to the benefit of that acquittal. The reign 
of Harold was short. On his death in 1040, Harthaenut 
was chosen to the whole kingdom. A son of Emma, 
therefore a half brother of the surviving jEtheling Ead- 
ward, he sent for that prince to his court. But Hartha- 
enut proved as worthless and brutal as Harold, and his 
reign, like Harold’s, was short. On his death in 1042, 
the English nation were thoroughly tired of Danish rule. 
The memory of Cnut could not outweigh the infamy of his 
two sons. There was still a Danish party, whose candi- 
date was Swegen, the nephew of Cnut through his sister 
Estrith, a prince who afterwards ruled Denmark with 
consummate prudence. But the English people had made 
up their minds to go back to the old kingly stock of 
the West-Saxons. in two distinct elections the nation 
chose the .^theling Eadward, an unwilling candidate, recom- 
mended by his birth. But at such a moment Engh'sh and 
kingly birth outweighed every other consideration. It 
should be also remarked that Eadward, like so many other 
kings, was chosen over the head of a nephew, who, according 
to modem ideas, was the direct heir. This was another 
Eadward, the son of his elder brother Eadmund Ironside. 
But he was far away in Hungary and none thought of him. 


The election of Eadward was in some sort the Eadward 
beginning of the Norman Conquest. The English nation 
had chosen Eadward, who seemed an Englishman, rather 
than Swegen, who seemed a foreigner. But Eadward was 
m truth far more of a foreigner than Swegen. Born in 
England, but taken to Normandy in his childhood, he was 
in speech and feeling far more Norman than English. His 
monastic virtues won him the reputation of a saint and the 
title of Confessor, but no man could have been less fitted 
to wear the crown of England m such an age. His reign 
falls into two parts. Elected mainly by the influence of 
Godwine, Eadward married his benefactor's daughter, and 
raised his sons to earldoms. But the greatness of the 
West-Saxon earls was looked on with more or less jealousy 
by central and northern England, or at least by the earls 
who ruled over them. According to the division of Cnut, 
Northumberland was ruled by the Danish Siward, Mercia 
by Leofri<^ seemingly a descendant of the ancient kings of 
Mercia. LeoMc himself was, as a party leader, eminently 
moderate and conciliatory ; but the rivalry between his 
house and the house of Godwine formed a marked feature 
in the reign. 

Meanwhile the king himself filled every place that he Banish- 
could with. Norman favourites, who plotted against English- of 
men of every district and party. Above all, the king was 
under the influence of the Norman Robert, a monk of 
Jumi^es, whom he raised successively to the bishopric of 
Londou aud the archbishopric of Canterbury. The influence 
of strangers was now at its height ; so was their insolence. 

Against the king's foreign favourites no justice could he had. 
Godwine and his sons took up arms m the cause of the 
nation (1051). He was induced to abide by the decision of 
a national assembly, by which he aud his sons were 
banished. The power of the strangers now seemed secure. 
William, duke of the Normans, a kinsman of Eadward 
Idirough his mother, visited Eadward ; and it was most likely 
now that EadwaM made to him that promise of the 
succession to the crown on which William afterwards 
founded his claim to succeed him. It seemed as if the 
Normau conquest of England had been already brought 
about without slash or blow. The king was Norman in 
feeling ; he was surrounded by Norman courtiers j Normans 
and other men of French speech held high ofiSces and great 
estates. The peaceful succession of the Norman duke to the Schemes 
English crown seemed far from unlikely. But all this was of Wil- 
only on the surface. It is needless to show that a king of 
the English had no right to bequeath his crown. The 
utmost that he could do was to recommend a candidate to 
the Witan, and their choice was, under all ordinaiy cir- 
cumstances, confined to the royal house. William.himself 
might doubtless see through all this ; but his kindred to 
Eadward,’the bequest of Eadward In his favour, worthless as 
either was in point of English law, were advantages which 
he well knew how to turn to his own purposes. 

A peaceful conquest of this kind, had such a thing been 
possible, would have been an unmixed evil. • When the 
actual Norman Conquest came, its final results were on the 
whole for good. But that was because the violent overthrow 
of our national freedom did in efect breathe a new life into 
the nation. It called forth the spirit of Englishmen, and 
step by step we won back more than we had lost. But 
had the Normanizing schemes of the Confessor been 
carried out, the ancient freedom would have been nnder- 
mined rather than overthrown ; there would have been less 
to call forth the full strength of antagonistic feelings, and 
England might, without knowing it, have sunk to the level 
of continental slates. It is therefore not only in the 
patriotic view of the moment, but in the longest-sighted 
view of general history, that we set down the return 
of Godwine and his sons in the year after their banish- 
YIII — 
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Rehini meat as one of the great events of our history. They 
of God- gjujQ in armsj but the nation received them with all 
gladness, and the army which the king had brought 
together refused to fight against the deliverers. The 
restoration of Godwine and his sons, and the banishment 
lof the archbishop and of a crowd of other Normans, was 
decreed in a national assembly which was one of the most 
memorable in English history. The old Teutonic constitu- 
tion revived. At such a moment the Witenagerndt ceased 
to be a mere gathering of the chief men of the realm. The 
nation itself came together. Such a name may fairly be 
given to an assembly made up of tbe citizens of London 
and of the two armies which had refused to fight against 
one another. This is the most conspicuous among several 
instances which show that, narrow as the constitution of 
the national assembly had become in ordinary practice, the 
righlB of the common freemen were only dormant, and 
could still be made good whenever circumstances were 
favourable fur making them good. It should be noticed 
also that this armed assembly of the nation took upon 
itself to depose an archbishop, and seemingly to nominate 
his successor. So to do was, there can be no doubt, fully 
within the powers of an English national assembly. Lut 
the breach of all ecclesiastical rule, as ecclesiastical rule 
was understood on the continent, was turned by Norman 
cunniug into another count against England and her 
deliverers. 

Aflminis- Godwitio died the year after his return, and his place in 
tration kingdom was taken by his son Harold. His policy 
Haroia. conciliation. The king was allowed to keep his 

personal favourites about him ; hut the Norman influence 
in public affairs was stopped. On the other hand, Harold 
cultivated the friendship of Germany, and many 
Lotharingian churchmen were promoted in England. The 
Welsh wore now again formidable, having been united 
under a vigorous prince named Gruffydd ap Llywelyn. 
After some victories over other English commanders, the 
Britons wore at last brought to more complete dependence 
by Harold himself, in a war in which Gruffydd was killed 
by Ins own people. Earlier than this, the Northumbrian 
earl Siward had overcome Macbeth, and had restored the 
Scottish crown to Malcolm, tho heir of the former kings. 

, England thus, under the administration of Harold, held 
a high place at home and abroad. Still there were several 
sources of weakness, all of which the Norman knew how to 
make use of. When the Norman archbishop Robert was 
deposed and banished, his English successor Stigand was 
looked on at Romo as an usurper of the see. In the early 
years of Eadward, Roman influence had gieatly grown in 
England, and the canonical scruple about Stigand’s appoint- 
ment was shared by many at homo. And when at last 
Harold procured the acknowledgment of Stigand from Pope 
Benedict X., matters were only made worse ; for Benedict 
himself was presently declared to be an usurper. It was 
Daioia s of more importance still that Harold himself was alleged to 
oath to jjaye entered into some personal engagements with Duke 
1 Tiie tale, which comes to us only from the Norman 

writers, is told with so much contradiction that it is im- 
possible to get at tho exact truth. The Normans gave out 
that Harold was sent by Eadward to announce his bequest 
of the crown to William, that he did homage to William, 
engaged to marry his daughter, and promised to promote 
his succession at Eadward’s death and to give him immediate 
possession of the castle of Dover. This talc is altogether 
impossible ; hut it is very likely that Harold was ship- 
wrecked on tho shore of Ponthieu and imprisoned by its 
count Guy; that he was released by the interference of 
Duke William; that, in return for this favour, he helped 
him in his war with the Bretons ; that he promised— though 
an older man than Duke William— to marry his daughter ; 


and that he did an act of formal homage to his intended 
father-in-law and temporary military commander. Here is 
moat likely the germ of tbe story, a story about which tho 
contemporary Enghsh writers are significantly silent, while 
the Normans improve it into such forms as suited their own 
purposes. It is plain that the canonical question about 
Stigand, and the story of Harold’s oath, gave every oppor- 
tunity, when the time came, to represent the English as a 
sacrilegious and schismatic people, and their ruler as a man 
faithless to his oath. 

While these sources of danger were growing up abroad, a 
third source was growing up in England itself. The rivalry 
between the West-Saxon and tbe Mercian, between the 
house of Godwine and the house of Leofric, went on. The 
character of Leofric himself is without stain ; but his son 
zElfgar did not scruple to ally himself wii the Welsh 
against England. Outlawed and restored, he held his BanisTi- 
father’s earldom of Mercia till his death, when it passed to 
his sou Eadwine. But, in the latter days of Eadward, all 
the rest of England was under the government of the sons 
of Godwine. Of these Tostig had succeeded Siward in 
Northumherland. He was a personal favourite of the king, 
and his appointment may well have been King Eadw'aid’s 
own act. In the last year of Eadward’s reign the 
Northumbrians deposed Tostig, and chose as their earl 
Morkere, the brother of Eadwine. Piather than plunge the 
country into a civil war, Harold confirmed the choice of the 
Northumbrians. Tostig went into foreign lands to complain 
of his brother, and to plot agamst bis country. Harold 
thus drew on himself the enmity of his brother, without 
winning the gratitude of tho sons of zElfgar. 

Such were the threefold dangers which threatened Eloction 
England when Eadward died, January 5, 1066, while tho 
Witan were assembled at Westminster for the Christmas 
feast. Eadward was childless, and the question of tbe suc- 
cession must have been in men’s minds during the whole 
of his reign. That he promised tbe crown to William at 
the time of the duke’s visit is, as we have seen, very likely. 

But such thoughts passed away under the administration 
of Harold. Eadward sent for his nephew Eadward from 
Hungaiy, clearly designing him as his successor. Tho 
younger Eadward came to England and died. He left two 
daughters, and a son Eadgar, young and of little promise, 
who was at Eadward’s death the only male left in the royal 
family. In such a strait, it was needful to look for a king 
beyond the royal family.* Eadward on his death had recom- 
mended Harold to the choice of the electors, a recommenda- 
tion which was willingly accepted. Harold was chosen 
and crowned, taking care to avoid any question as to the 
validity of the crowning rite, by having it performed, 
not by Stigand, but by Ealdred archbishop of York. The 
Northumbrians for a moment refused to acknowledge the 
election of the new king ; hut he won them over by his 
presence and the eloquence of his friend WuKstan bishop 
of Worcester. It was most likely at the same time that he 
tried to win the northern earls to his side by a marriage 
with their sister Ealdgyth. This was a direct breach of his 
promise to William; and, as Ealdgyth was the widow of 
Gn^dd of Wales, this last fact was made a further charge 
against Mm by the Normans. 

Of thelavrfulness of Harold’s succession, according to the Its law- 
En^sh law of the time, there can be no doubt. He was folness. 
nominated by the late Idiig, regularly chosen, regularly con- 
secrated. The Witan had always exordsed a free choice 
within the royal house, and the same principle would 
justify a choice beyond the royal house, when the royal 
house contained no qualified candidate. Minorities had 
been endured after the death of Eadred and after the death 
of Ea^ar. But then the only man in the land who held 
at aU the same position as Harold now did was the 
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cliurchman Dunstan. In fact the claims of Eadgar do not 
.=jeeni to have been put forward at the time. They begin 
to be heard of at a later time, when the notion of strict 
hereditary right was growing. When Harold is blamed at 
the time, it is not for disregarding the hereditary right of 
Eadgar, but for breaking his own personal engagement to 
William. Whatever was the nature of that engagement, 
its breach was at most a ground of complaint against 
Harold personally; it could give William no claim as 
against the people of England. According to English 
law, William had no shadow of claim. The crown was 
not hereditary but elective j and he was not elected to 
it. Nor had he even any hereditary claim; for he was not 
of the kingly stock of Cerdic. The alleged bequest of 
Eadward was cancelled by the later bequest in favour of 
Harold. The whole question was a personal question be- 
tween William and Harold. A single act of homage done 
by Harold to William when in William’s military service 
could not bind Harold to refuse the crown which the 
nation offered him. The engagement to marry William’s 
daughter was undoubtedly broken. To this charge we 
have Harold’s own answer ; A King of the English could 
not marry a foreign wife without the consent of his Witan. 
3 of William then had no claim to the crown on any showing, 
ra. either of natural right or of English law. But, by artfully 
working together a number of points which Lad no real 
bearing on die matter, he was able to make out a plausible 
case in lands where English law was unknown. His 
kindred to Eadward, the alleged bequest of Eadward, the 
alleged pequryof Harold, the alleged wrong done to 
Archbishop Robert and the other Normans, were able to 
be worked into a jiicture which gradually won supporters to 
William, first in his own duchy, and then beyond its bounds. 
His own subjects, who at first listened but coldly, were 
before long stirred to zeal in his cause. Foreign princes 
encouraged him; to the Roman see above all it was the 
best of opportunities for winning increased power in 
England, Pope Alexander II., under the influence of his 
archdeacon Hildebrand, afterwards the renowned Pope 
Gregory VII., approved of William’s claims. He was thus 
able to cloke Ms schemes under the guise of a crusade, and 
to attack England alike with temporal and spiritual 
weapons. 

Thus doubly armed, the Norman duke set forth on Ms 
in- enterprise against England. He had not a single partisan 

the country; but Tostig, the banished Englishman, was 
indirectly doing his work. For Tostig William was too 
slow ; he betook himself to Harold Hardrada, the famous 
king of Norway, and either stirred him up to an attempt on 
England or joined him in an attempt which he had already 
planned. Harold of England was thus attacked at once by 
two enemies, either of whom alone it might be hard to 
overcome. The Norwegian came first; he landed in 
Yorkshire, defeated Eadwine and Morkere at Fulford, and 
on September 24 received the submission of York. Harold 
of England on the morrow overthrew the Norwegian invader 
at Stamfordbridge. Three days later the Normans landed 
atPevensey; the English king marched southward; the 
northern earls kept back their forces, seemingly in the hope 
of a division of the kingdom. On October 14, Harold, at 
the head of the men of Wessex, East-An^ia, and part of 
Mercia, met William and his host on the MU of Senlac. 
After a hard-fought struggle, the Normans by a stratagem 
made their way on to the hill ; the king was wounded by 
an arrow and cut down by four Norman knights, and his 
personal foUowmg was slaughtered around him. The first 
step in the conquest of England was thus taken; but the 
work was far from being done. After the faU of Harold, 
William had never again to fight a pitched battle ; the 


land was without a leader, and therefore without union. 

Local resistance was often valiant ; but it was only local 
resistance, and the land was conquered bit by bit. 

On the death of Harold, the Witan in London chose His elec- 
Eadgar to the vacant throne. But the Mercian earls failed 
Mm, as they had failed Harold; and their treason hindered 
any general national resistance. Before the end of the year, 
the newly chosen king and a laige body of the chief men 
of the r^m found it expedient to submit to the invader. 

He had then subdued the shires south of London, whose 
forces had been utterly cut off at Senlac; he had crossed 
the Thames and threatened the city from the north. He 
was now chosen king and crowned at Westminster on 
Christmas day. He was thus king by the submission of 
the cMef men, by the nte ot coronation, and by 
the absence of any other claimant. But he was very 
far from having full possession of the whole kingdom. 

His actual authority did not go beyond the south-eastern 
part of the country. His dominions certainly reached from 
Hampshire to Norfolk. They probably took in Wiltsliire, 
Oxfordshire, and Northamptonshire, with an outlying post 
in Herefordshire ; but the noifh, the south-west, and the 
greater part of central England were still unsubdued. 

The conquest of these still independent districts was the Progiept, 
result of a series of local campaigns spread over about two 
years, from the beginning of 1068 to the beginning of 1070. 

In 1067 William visited Normandy, and the oppression of Plate III 
Ms lieutenants, his half-brother Odo, bishop of Bayeux and 
eaii of Kent, and William Fitz-Osbern, earl of Hereford, 
stirred up revolts in Kent and in Herefordshire. Tho 
Kentish revolt took the strange form of an alliance with a 
foreign prince, Eustace count of Boulogne, who hod been 
himself in William’s service in his invasion. In Hereford- 
sMre the movement was more strictly national, though its 
cMef,Eadrie, eurnamed the Wild, who had never submitted 
to _ Wilh'am, did not disdain an alliance with Ms Welsh 
neighbour. Eadric in fact held out till a much later 
time; but the Kentishmen with their foreign allies were 
subdued before William’s return. At the end of the year 
the king came back, and with the beginning of the next 
year he betook himself to the conquest of what was still 
unconquered. His first march was towards the west, 
where Exeter and the whole of western England were still 
independent. They were first subdued in the spring of 
1068, After a revolt in the next year, after two attempts 
in successive years on the part of Harold’s sons, western 
England was finally subdued in the course of 1069. 
Northern England, as far as the northern boundary of 
YorksMre, was first conquered in the autumn of 1068. An 
attempt on Durham in January 1069 was defeated. York 
and the North generally revolted more than once. In 
September 1069 Swegen of Denmark sent a great fleet to 
the help of the English, who were under the leadership of 
Eadgar, Waltheof the son of Siward, earl of Northampton 
and Huntingdon, and the other northern leaders. But, in 
the course of the winter of 1069-1070, the whole of 
northern and central England was finally conquered, Cheater 
being the last point to hold out. After this time there 
were local revolts, but no very general resistance of any 
large part of the country. Early in 1070 William reviewed 
and dismissed Ms army at Salisbury. At the Easter feast 
of the same year, being now full king over all England, he 
was again solemnly crowned by legates from Rome. 

A distinction must be carefully drawn between the 
resdstance to William’s anus in those districts wMch had 
never submitted to Ms authority and the revolts wMch 
happened after Ms power was fuUy established. The two 
are however divided by a very short interval of time. In 
the course of the SWMUer of 1070 the fen-land was in 
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Revolt revolt under Hereward. That inaccessible district can 
of ^re- submitted ; still the warfare there was a 

new and distinct outbreakj and not a continuation of the 
earlier warfare at Exeter, Yorh, and Chester. The abbey 
of Ely was the centre of resistance, and, in a country 
which so often formed the last shelter of defeated parties, 
it was defended for about a year. Earl Eadwine was slain 
on his way to join the insurgents j Morkere was m the 
island at the time of its surrender, and was condemned to 
a life-long imprisonment. Hereward alone, with a few 
valiant followers, escaped by sea. He appears to have been 
afterwards reconciled to William, and even to have served 
him in his foreign wars. The manner of his death is 
uncertain. 

Wil- The war at Ely was the last patriotic warfare on the 
part of the English against William. He was nowundis 
doms. master of England ; the nation had learned that 

the time for national resistance was past, and that local 
revolts could avail nothing. On the Welsh border he 
established the great earldoms of Cheater, Shrewsbury, and 
Hereford, whose holders largely extended the power of 
the English kingdom at the expense of the Britons. 
Northumberland was entrusted to the care of a succession 
of earls, first English, then Norman. But on this side the 
frontiers of the kingdom were not at this time enlarged. 
Relations But from the very beginning of William’s conquest the 
with northern frontier was a source of the deepest anxiety. The 
Scotland. Vanished English, and specially the royal family, found 
shelter at the court of Malcolm of Scotland, who married 
Margaret, the sister of Eadgar. Under cover of asserting 
their rights, Malcolm cruelly ravaged northern England. 
But in 1072 William himself entered Scotland and received 
the homage of Malcolm at Abernethy, He had thus 
succeeded to the empire, as well as to the immediate 
kmgdom, of his West-Saxou predecessors. In the next 
year he employed English troops on the continent in 
winning back the revolted county of Maine. In 1074 he 
could aflford to admit Eadgar, the rival king of a moment, 
to his favour. 

o/tha revolt which took place in 1075 only showed how 
eafia, firmly William’s power was established, and how httle 
disposition there was on the part of the English to rise 
against him. Two of his own earls rose against him. One, 
Ealph earl of Norfolk, was an Englishman by birth; but 
as he came over with William and served with him at 
Senlac, he must have been banished under Eadward or 
Harold. His fellow rebel, Roger earl of Hereford, was 
the son of William’s special friend William Fitz-Osbem. 
These two revolted ; hut they had to trust mainly to the 
help of Breton mercenaries or adventurers : Normans and 
English were leagued against them. The revolt was 
crushed ; Ealph escaped*; Roger, like Morkere, spent the 
rest of his days in prison. But their fall brought down 
with them the last Englishman who held a secular post of 
the first rank under William. This was Waltheof, formerly 
the leader of the English at York, but who had submitted 
again and had been received to the king’s highest favour. 
Besides his former earldoms of Northampton and 
Huntingdon, he had received the earldom of Northumber- 
land. That name now means so much of Bemicia as had 
not passed to the Scottish kings; that is, the present county 
so-called. Waltheof seems to have listened to the plans of 
his brother earls ; but he took no part in their revolt, and 
he even revealed the conspiracy to William. Yet he was 
the only one of the three whose life was taken. After a 
Hon of ^-prisonment, he was on May 31, 1076, beheaded at 
Wat- Winchester. At no other time in WilMam’s long reign did 

theof. lie send a pohtical enemy to the scaffold ; and Waltiieof 

could^ hardly be called a political enemy. The Norman 
courtiers and his own Norman wife, the king’s niece 
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Judith, seem to have called for his blood. By the English 
he was looked on as a saint and martyr. 

The last eleven years of Wilham’s reign are far richer in 
continental than iu English events. He was engaged in 
wars with his French and Breton neighbours, and with his 
rebellious eldest son Robert. In England a Danish invasion 
in 1075, in concert with the revolt of the earls, led to a 
sack of York, and to nothing further. In 1080 Walcher, Mvrderof 
bishop of Durham and earl of Northumberland, was killed 
in a popular tumult. A revolt it could hardly be called ; 
but it was cruelly punished by the bng’s brother Bishop 
Odo. After this we do not hear of so much as a tumult. 

In 1086 an invasion from Denmark was agam threatened 
by the Danish king Cnut. His enterprise was stopped by 
his death by the hands of his own subjects, which won him, 
somewhat strangely, the honours of martyrdom and the title 
of a saint. The next year, 1087, William himself died of Death of 
an accidental hurt received while burning the town of William. 
Mantes m warfare with his neighbour and loid, Philip king 
of the French. 

The Conqueror was now gone, but the tale of the Con- Accession 
quest is not quite over. One act more of the drama “^Wil- 
is stiU to be told before we stop to consider the nature, 
the cause, and the results, of this wonderful revolution. Revolt of 
By the dying will of William, Normandy passed to his tie Ifoi- 
eldest son Robert ; England he wished to be the portion “anssup- 
of his second son William. William, surnamed the Red, 
was acknowledged and crowned without opposition. In ikigiish. 
the next year (1088) almost the whole of the Normau 
nobles rebelled on behalf of Robert, The king appealed to 
hi8 English subjects. By their valour, seconded by the 
loyalty of the bishops, the Norman revolt was put down, 
and the crown of the Red King was made safe. This was 
the last time that Normans and English, as such, met in 
arms on English soil. The work of Ae Conquest had been 
so thoroughly done that it could bear in a certain sense to 
be undone. The conquest made by the N orman had been so 
tiiorough that it was not disturbed even by English victories 
over Normans. Within twenty-two years after William’s 
landing, his son, the second Norman king, owed his crown 
to the support of the native English against his own country- 
I men. Signs of distinction and jealousy between the two 
races may be discerned for some time longer ; but the last 
open warfare between them was when the English defended 
the throne of William Rufus against his Norman rebels. 

Such is a short sketch of the leading events of the period Charactei 
which we may call the period of the Norman Conquest. 

Looking at it simply as an event, it is most important to 
bear in mind its gradual nature. Nothing can be further 
from the truth than the notion that England passed at once 
into the hands of the Normans after a single battle. Still 
there is a sense in which it is not untrue to say that England 
was conquered in a single battle. After the fall of Harold, 
at all events after the northern earls withdrew their forces 
from the service of Eadgar, the conquest of England was 
only a question of time, Just as in the days of ^thelred, 
there was no acknowledged leader ; and throughout that 
age, under a worthy leader, the English people could 
do everything; without such an one, they could do 
nothing. There was no man who could gather the whole 
force of the nation around him. There was no man who I 

could stand up as William’s rival either in military or in 
political skiL Hence, after the one great battle, there was 
no common effort. The West resisted valiantly ; the North 
resisted valiantly ; bnt the resistance of each was isolated 
without any intelligent concert. Help came from D enmark ; 
bnt it was no avail when there was no generalship, no 
common plan, and when the Danish leaders were actually 
bribed by William. In all these ways the strength of the 
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country was frittered away. ^Elfred and Eadmund Ironside, 
whetlier defeated or victorious, fought battle after battle. 
They were real leaders. After Harold fell in the first 
battle, there was no real leader left, and the first pitched 
battle was the last. Next to the fall of Harold and his 
brothers in the first battle, William’s greatest advantage 
was the submission of London and of the chief men 
assembled in London. This enabled him to be crowned 
king at an early stage of the war, when not more than a 
third of the country was in his actual possession. From 
that time his government had a show of legality. The 
resistance of the west and north was, in fact, as truly resist- 
ance to an invading enemy as the fight on Senlac itself. 
But, when William was once crowned, when there was no 
other king in the land, resistance to him took the outward 
form of rebellion. The gradual nature of the conquest, 
together with William’s position as crowned king at the 
head of an established government, even enabled him to 
turn the force of the conquered districts against those which 
were still unconquered, and to subdue England in some 
measure by the arms of Englishmen Thus, within five 
years from his landing, anything like real resistance had 
come to an end. William was full king throughout the 
land. The revolt of the earls met with no national sup- 
port, and the tumult in which Bishop Walcher was killed 
was a mere tumult, caused by local and personal wrongs, 
such as might have happened in any age. The oue general 
national impulse of a later date than the fall of Chester 
was, as we have just seen, that which led the English people 
to support that sou of the Conqueror who appealed to them 
against that son of the Conqueror who was supported by 
the Norman nobles. 

Title of But the Norman conquest of England was something 

Con- much more than the mere establishment of a Norman king 

(pieroff. or a Norman dynasty upon the throne of England. William, 
we must always remember, did not give himself out as a con- 
queror. The name Conqueror, Qonguoestor, though applied 
with perfect truth in the common sense, must strictly be 
taken in the legal meaning of purchaser or acquirer. 
William claimed the crown as the lawful successor of 
Eadward. No doubt he would have been well pleased if ] 
his title had been peaceably acknowledged. As his claim 
was not acknowledged or taken notice of in any way, he 
had, from his own point of view, no course left excejrt to 
makegood his rights by force; and, in a land where he had 
no native partisans, the making good of his rights by force 
meant the conquest of the laud by a foreign army. The 
peculiar character of the Norman Conquest comes from 
this, that a legal claim to the crown was made good through 
conquest by a foreign army William’s accession was some- 
thing quite different from the mere peaceful succession of 
a foreign king. It was also something quite different from 
a mere foreign invasion without any legal pretext at all. 

We must here, in considering the effects of the Norman 
Conquest, distinguish between those immediate effects 
which are rather the form which the Conquest itself 
took and those lasting effects which the pecidiar nature 
of the Conquest caused it to have upon the whole future 
history of England, The peculiar nature of William’s claim, 
and lie personal character of William himself, had the 
deepest influence both on the character of the Conquest itself 
as an event, and on the character of its permanent results. 

Charac- We may say generally of William that lie was a man 
united the highest military skfil of his age with a 
‘ Mlitical skill which would have made him great in any age. 
He knew how to knit together a number of points, none of 
which really proved anything, hut all of which in one way 
or another told in his favour, so as to give a plausible look 
to a claim which had no legal or moral ground whatever. 
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He deceived others ; most likely be deceived himself. He 
was in no sort a vulgar oppressor, in.no sort a contemptuous 
despiser of law and right. He never lost sight of a formal 
justice and of a more than formal piety. He was cruel, 
in the sense of not scrupling at any severity which would 
serve his purpose; he was not cruel, in the sense of taking 
any pleasure in oppression for its own sake. He was 
guided strictly by the letter of the law, according to his 
reading of the law. In his own idea, he was not only 
guided by justice, but he tempered justice with mercy. It 
IS certain that he often forgave those who revolted against 
him; it is also certain that he carefully abstained from 
blood except in open battle. When he punished, it was 
always, with the single exception of W^theof, by some 
penalty short of death. That the worse part of his 
character grew at the expense of the better is not wonder 
M in such a career. Early in his reign he laid waste 
Northumberland out of a crud policy; later in his reign he 
laid waste a large tract of Hampsldre to form a forest for 
his own pleasure. In his earlier days Exeter withstood 
him, Le Mans revolted against him. Both those cities he 
entered as a peaceful conqueror. In his last days he gave 
Mantes to the flames, and enjoyed the sight, when he had 
no wrong to avenge on the part of the people of Mantes, 
but when he was simply stirred up to wrath by a silly jest 
of their king. 

The effed of the peculiar positiou and character offlisoon- 
William was that his settlement was in truth a territorial fisediouf 
conquest veiled under legal forms. In William’s reading 
of the law, if he was not himself actually king from the Siand 
moment of Eadward’s death, yet at least he was the oue 
lawful successor to the kingdom. It was therefore treason 
to fight against him, or to put any hindrance in the way of 
his ^ing possession of the crown. The lands and goods 
of traitors were confiscated to the crown; therefore the lands 
and goods of all who had opposed William, living or dead, 
were confiscated to him. The crown lands— and in 
William's reading of the law, ^^Jollland was crown land — 
of course passed to the new king. The whole folUard 
then, together with the lands of all who had fallen on 
Senlac, including the vast estates of Harold and his 
brotihem, all passed to William, and was at his disposal. 

But, as no Englishman had supported his claims, as many 
Englishmen had opposed him in anns, the whole nation 
was involved either in actual or ia constructive treason. 

The whole soil of England then, except the property of 
ecclesiastical corporations, was forfeited to the new Mng. 

But William was not inclined to press his claims to the 
uttermost ; at his first entry he allowed the mass of the 
English landowners to redeem the whole or a part of 
their possessions. Gradually, after each conquest of a 
district, after each suppression of a revolt, more land came 
into the king’s power That land was dealt with according 
to his pleasure, It was restored, wholly or in part, to its 
former owners ; it was granted away, wholly or in part, to 
new owners, as William thought good in each particular 
case. But in eveiy case, whether a man kept his own land 
or received land which had belonged to some one else, all 
land was held as a grant from the king. The only proof 
of lawful ownership was either the king’s written grant, or 
else evidence that the owner had been put in possession by 
the king’s order. Of this process of con&cation and 
r^ant, carried out hit by bit during the whole reign of 
William, Domesday is the record. We see that, in the 
course of William’s twenty-one years, by fax the greater part 
of the land of England had changed hands. We see further, 
as we might take for granted in such a case, that by far 
the greater part of the l^d which was granted to new owners 
was granted to William’s foreign followers. By the end 
of William’s reign all the greatest estates in England had 
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passed into tlie hands of Normans and other strangers. 
But we see also that it is an utter mistake to helieve that 
Englishmen were iudiscnminately turned out of hearth and 
home, k few Englishmen who had, in whatever way, won 
William’s special favour kept great estates, k crowd of 
Englishmen kept small estates or fragments of great ones. 
In a vast number of cases the English owner kept Ms lands 
as tenant under a Norman grantee. Altogether the actual 
occupants of the soil must have been much less disturbed 
than might have seemed possible lu so great a transfer of 
lands from one set of owners to another, 
jegal The special feature of this great transfer of land from 
haractei men of one nation to men of another is that it was done 
'fWil- gradually and under legal form. It was not a mere 
Icte! ^ scramble for what every man could get ; nor was it hke those 

cases in the early Teutonic invasions when the lauds of the 
conquered, or a part of them, were systematically divided 
among the conquering army. Every step in William’s 
great confiscation was done regularly and accordmg to his 
notion of law. There was no formal or general distinction 
between Normans and Englishmen. Every man, Norman 
or English, was dealt with accoidmg to his personal merits. 
Every man, Norman or English, held his land only by a 
grant from King William. No general change was made in 
the tenure of land. The new owner got his land on the 
same terms on which the old owner had held it. The new 
owner was clothed with the some rights, and was hurthaied 
with the same liabilities, as the old one. William took 
lands here, and granted them there, according to the circum- 
stances of each case. Most commonly he took from 
Englishmen and gave to Normans. But he took from 
Englishmen and gave to Normans, not by virtue of any 
legal distinction between Englishmen and Normans, but 
because it was, as a rule, Enghshmen who incurred 
forfeiture by resisting Mm, Normans who deserved reward 
by serving Mm. 

Iia dis- As William dealt with lands, so he dealt with offices, 
loaal of The two processes were to some extent the same ; tor most 
» ecclesiastical and many temporal offices carried with them 
land or rights over land, feadually, and under cover of 
law, the highest offices in Church and State were taken from 
Englishmen and bestowed on Normans. At the end of 
William’s reign there was no English earl, but one English 
bishop, and only a few English abbots. But this change 
was not made all at once. In the appointment of earls 
William brought in a new policy which reversed that of 
Cnut The great earldoms were broken up. There were 
no more earls of the West-Saxons or of the Mercians, and 
the earldom of Northumberland now meant only the 
if eni-l- modem county. Indeed William did not appoint earls at 
loma ; all, except in districts which were open to attack by 

or sea— districts, in short, where the earls would have to 
play the part of imrgvsam, Kent, Norfolk, Northumber- 
land, Chester, Shrewsbury, Hereford, were William’s only 
earldoms. Each of these had a special duty of guardian- 
ship against the Briton, the Scot, the Dane, and any possible 
enemies from G-aul or Germany. At Ms coming he estab- 
lished Norman earls in such parts of the earldoms of Harold 
and his brothers as he thought needed defence. Elsewhere 
he kept the English earls, and even appointed new ones, as 
the circumstances of the time dictated. At last, ten years 
after William’s coming, the last English earl was removed 
by the beheading of Waltheof. Other officers, sheriffs, 
stallers, and the like, were in the same way gradually 
changed. But smaller posts laigely remained in the hands 
of Englishmen. It has been noticed, as marking some 
traits in William’s personal habits, that Eadward’s English 
huntsmen kept their places, but that all the new king’s 
cooks were strangers, 

The same system was carried on with ecclesiastical offices 
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also, though in this case a greater degree of caution was oftishop- 
needed. The king might by himself, or at all events with 
the consent of his Witan, remove a sheriff, an earl, or any 
temporal officer : to remove a bishop or abbot needed, in 
Wniiam’a view, full ecclesiastical sanction. Throughout 
William’s reign, when a bishop died, a foreign successor was 
found for Mm, and those English bishops against whom any 
canonical charge could be devised were removed without 
waiting for their deaths. The same general rule was 
applied to the abbots, though here the exclusion of English- 
men was not quite so strict. Though the greater number 
of the newly appointed abbots were strangers, a few 
Englishmen were appointed to abbeys even dowm to the 
end of William’s reign. In a series of synods held in 
J070 by the papal legates, the new organization of the 
English Church began. The two metropolitan sees wore 
filled by foreigners. York was vacant in ordmary course 
by the death of Ealdred ; it was bestowed on the Norman 
Thomas of Bayeux. Canterbury was vacated by tho 
deposition of Stigand, and was bestowed on a far more 
famous man, Lanfranc of Pavia, Wilham’s right hand man 
in the settlement of Church and State. Other sees were 
filled in the same year, and gradually, as bishops died or 
were deposed, Normans took their places. At William’s 
death, Wulfstan of Worcester was the only bishop of 
English birth. 

Of these changes in the possession of landed property Domes 
Domesday Book is the great record. This unique and^- 
invaluable document was drawn up in pursuance of a 
decree passed in the Christmas assembly of 1085-1086, 
and tie necessary survey was made in the course of the 
first seven months of 1086. The immediate object of the 
survey was a fiscal one, to insure that the tax on the land 
known as Danegeld'^ might be more regularly paid and 
more fairly assessed. Bub Wilham further took care to 
have a complete picture of his kingdom drawn up. We 
are told in all cases by whom the land was held at the time 
of the survey, and by whom it had been held in the time 
of 'King Eadward, We are told what was the value of the 
land at those two dates. This is the essence of the 
inquiry ; but we also get a mass of statistics and a mass of 
personal and local detail of every kind. As a mere list of 
landowners under Eadward and under William, it enables 
113 to trace the exact degree to wMch land had passed from 
Englishmen to Normans And the incidental notices of 
tenures, customs, personal anecdotes, the local institutions 
of districts and towns, are at least as valuable as tho 
essential parts of the survey. With their help we can see 
England as it was in 1086 more clearly than we can see it 
at any earlier time, more clearly than we can see it at any 
later time for a long wMle after. And not the least 
instructive tMng about the survey is the light which it 
throws on the general character of William’s government, 
the system of legal fictions, the strict r^ard to a formal 
justice. William is assumed throughout as the lawful and 
immediate successor of Eadward. The reign of Harold is 
ignored. The grant of William is assumed as the one 
lawful source of property; but there is throughout a clear 
desire to do justice according to that doctrine, to secure every 
man in Ms right, as WUliam understood right, without any 
r^ard to race or rank. Powerful Normans, William’s own 
brothers among them, are entered as withholding lands 
wrongfully, sometimes from other Normans, sometimes 
from Englishmen. Domesday, in diort, may be set along- 
side of the English Chronicle as one of the two great and 

1 Tba more correct name is EeregM, that is, a tax for the support 
of a paid militaiy force. EemgeU is, in stactness, money paid to the 
Danes as hlack mail by iEthebed and others. But, as both payments 
were unpopular, the two names got confounded, and Emegdd became 
the leceiv^ name of the chief direct tax paid in those times. 
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unique sources of English, history. They are possessions 
■which have no parallel elsewhere. 

Assem- lu the constitution of England William made no formal 
change, and the particular laws of his enacting were few. 
wflliam changes of his reign had some analogy to the 

' direct changes which followed on the introduction of 
Christianity. No old institutions were ahohshed ; but some 
new institutions were set up by the side of the old ones. 
The old national assemblies went on, without any change 
in their formal constitution. The real change in their 
character was not a formal, hut a practical one. The 
assembly which, at the beginning of William’s reign, was 
an assembly of Englishmen with here and there a Norman 
had, before the end of his reign, changed into an assembly 
of Normans with here and there an Englishman. The 
assemblies, as before, were in ordinary times mere gather- 
ings of the great men of the realm j but, as before, on 
special occasions, a vast multitude was brought together. 
TLe Thus, when Domesday was finished in 1086, William 
of gathered all the landowners of his kingdom, great and 
‘ small, whether his tenants-in-chief or the tenants of an 
intermediate lord, and made them all become his men. No 
one act in English history is more important than this. By 
it William secured his realm against the growth of feudd 
doctrines and their abuses. It estabhshed the principle 
that, whatever duty a man might owe to any inferior lord, 
his duty to his sovereign lord the king came first. When 
this role was once established, the mightiest earl in England 
could never be to William what William himself was to 
hia own lord the King of the French. This one act of the 
wisdom of the Conqueror secured the unity of England for 
ever. 

Changes Of the few actual changes in the law which William 
1“ made, the most part were mere ordinances enacted to meet 
^ ' the immediate needs of the time. Thus, for instance, in 
the appeal to the judgment of God, the English ordeal 
and the Norman wager of battle were alike legalized and 
regulated. Provisions were made for the safely of 
William’s foreign followers, especially by the singular law 
of Miirder and Mnglishry, according to which, if an 
unlmown man was found dead, he was held to be a 
Norman, unless he could be proved to be English. In 
legislating against the slave-trade, William only fol- 
lowed in the steps of former kings ; but in wholly for- 
bidding the punishment of death, he acted on a personal 
theory of his own. But it must be remembered that, in 
William’s jurisprudence, the substitutes for death were 
mutilations which in modern ideas would be deemed worse 
than death. Most of these provisions were in their own 
nature temporary. The chief permanent change in our law 
which was due to au actual ordinance of William was a 
part of his ecclesiastical reformation, the separation of the 
temporal and spiritual jurisdictions. Hitherto the bishop 
and the earl had sat together in the Scirgemot, and had 
heard both ecclesiastical and temporal causes. This was 
now forbidden, and separate ecclesiastical courts began. 
The strict forest law of William’s reign must also have ^en 
an innovation; but it does not exist in the shape of a 
code ; we know it only by the complaints of the con 
temporary chronicles, and by the practice of later times. 
In all legal matters the ancient assemblies and the ancient 
, forms went on ; nor was there any direct change in the 

' language of the law. English remained, as before, an alter- 

native language with Latin. But from this time the use of 
Latin gradually encroaches on the use of English, French 
is not used till a much later time. 

' But the immediate and formal changes which followed 
on William’s coining were of small account when compared 
with the indirect, and far more important, changes which 
came as it were of themselves as the natural result of Us 


coming. A revolution was gradually wrought in everything Effect of 
that touched the relations of the kingdom within and with-^^*^® Cou- 
out. But it was a revolution of a strange kind. It was a 
revolution which seemed, if not to root np our ancient 
institutions, at least practically so to transform them that 
they might he deemed to have in truth passed away. It 
was a revolution which seemed to have broken down the 
spirit of Englishmen for ever under the yoke of strangers. 

But what that revolution really did was to call forth the 
spirit of Englishmen in a stronger and more abiding shape, 
and to enable us to win back under new forms the substance 
of the institutions which seemed for a moment to have 
passed away. This will then be the best place to go 
through the chief lasting results of the Conquest, and to 
show how deeply, and in what ways, that event has 
influenced our institutions and tho general course of our 
history down to our own day. 

First of all, the Norman Conquest altogether changed the on foreign 
European position of England. As soon as England was 
ruled by a continental prince who kept his dominions on 
the continent, Britain ceased to be that separate world 
which it had hitherto been And, though after events 
brought us hack in no small degree to our older insular 
character, yet Britain has never again become so completely 
another world as it was m the older day. We have already 
seen that it was through her connexion with Normandy 
that England was first led into that rivalry with France 
which hM had so great an influence on our later history. 

England took up tho quarrel of Normandy, and she earned 
it on on her own account after Normandy had gone over 
to the other side. And, besides this special side of our on eccle- 
history which is formed by the relations between England aiastioai 
and France, the Norman Conquest brought England in relations, 
every way into closer connexion with continental nations 
generally. In ecclesiastical matters this took the form of 
a far closer connexion with the see of Rome than had been 
known before. The insular position of Britain had hitherto 
made the English Church far more independent of the see 
of Rome than the western churches generally. If the king 
of the English was looked on as the emperor of another 
world, the primate of all England was also looked on, and 
was sometimes directly spoken of, as the pope of another 
world. And it may be that the very fact that the English 
Church was more directly the child of the Roman Church 
than any other of the western churches may really have 
helped to strengthen the independence of the id and church. 

It was pre-eminently a child. It was not a subject or a 
servant, nor could it pass for a part of the Roman Church 
itself. It was a chfid, but a child of full age, who owed 
reverence indeed, hut who no longer owed servile obedi- 
ence. One great effect of the Conquest was to weaken 
this insular independence, and to bring the insular Church 
more nearly into the same position as the churches of tho 
mainland. In this, as in many other thin gs , the Con- 
qu^ did but confirm and hasten tendencies which were 
already at work. The reforms of Dunstan’s day marked 
one step Romewards. Another, we may say, was marked 
by the pilgrimage of Cnut. The zeal of a new convert 
naturally ifiled the Danish king vrith a special reverence 
for the chief seat of the religion which he had embraced. 

The reign of Eadward, a special devotee of the Roman 
Church, wrought still more strongly in the same direction. 

In his day the interference of the Roman see in the aflairs 
of England becomes more marked and constant than ever. 

But the great step of all was taken by William himself. 

When he sought for a papal confirmation of his claim, to the 
crown of England, he went very far towards clothing the 
pope with a power to d^ose of that crown. In William’s 
own hands the rights of his crown were safe. When 
Hildebrand himself called on him to do homage for his 
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crown, lie refused to do what no king of the English had 
done before him. So, while the great struggle of investi- 
tures was raging in Germany and Italy, William went on 
in England and in Normandy investing bishops and abbots 
with the staff, as the kings and dukes before him had done. 
Nor did Hildebrand ever blame William for doing what 
he branded as such deadly sin in his own sovereign the 
emperor. Under WiUiam the old ecclesiastical supremaqr 
of the crown remained untouched] but it is none the less 
true that two acts of his had a direct tendency to under- 
mine it. The separation of the ecclesiastical and temporal 
jurisdictions led the way to those claims on the part of 
churchmen to be exempted from all temporal juri^ction 
which were unheeded in his day, but which became matter 
of such important controversy under his successors. And, 
though he himself firmly refused all homage for his crown, 
yet, when he made the pope a judge between himself and 
Harold, he led the way for the day when his descendant 
took his crown back again as a fief of the Roman see. 
^glish jn oijjie]. poiats also we see the way in which the 
in th^e N’orm^Q Conquest opened a path for increased intercourse 
crusades, between England and the continent. It was doubtless 
mainly owing to the Norman settlers that England took the 
share which she did in the crusades. The crusades were 
primarily a Gaulish movement. Germany was less stirred 
than Gaul, and Scandinavia was less stirred than Germany. 
England, in her old insular state, could hardly have play^ 
a greater part than Scandinavia. Again, with the accession 
of a foreign line of kings, foreign marriages become more 
common. The settlement of foreigners in England which 
began with the conquest and confiscations of William was fol- 
lowed by the coming of settlers of a more peaceful Mnd, of 
foreign merchants and of foreign scholars. And, if strangers 
came to make their fortunes in England, the general break- 
ing down of barriers between nation and nation equally 
opened the way for the advancement of Englishmen in other 
lands. These were gradual and indirect results of the great 
Norman revolution. But the Conquest itself, its confiscar 
tions and its outlawries, led directly to an emigration of 
Englishmen of quite another kind. Englishmen, chafing 
under the yoke of the stranger, found their way to the ex- 
tremest bounds of Europe. They took service under the 
Eastern emperor, and remained the surest bulwarks of his 
throne against the assaults of Turk and Frank alike. 

William With regard to the effects of the Conquest on English in- 
stitutions, the Norman king stepped into the position of his 
English predecessors. As king he claimed their rights, and 
no more. But the circumstances of the Conquest worked in 
every way to increase his power, and to provide him with new 
means of mfiuence and new sources of revenue. The notion 
that William introduced a “ feudal system ” into England is 
a delusion which shows utter ignorance both of the psition 
of WiUiam and of the general history of Europe. If by a 
“ feudal system ” is meant the state of things in Germany 
and Gaul, a state of things in which every great vassal 
became a rival to the king, William took direct care that 
no such “ feudal system ” should ever he introduced into 
his kingdom. But if by a “ feudal system ” is meant 
merely the holding of land by military tenure, subject to 
the burthens of reliefs, wardship, marriage, and the like, 
though WiUiam certainly did not introduce such a “ system ” 
ready made, yet the circumstances of his reign did much to 
promote the growth of that kind of tenure, and of the whole 
class of ideas connected with it, Such tendencies were 
already growing in England, and his coming strengthened 
them. Under him the doctrine that all land is a grant from 
the crown became a fact. And, though he did not directly 
innovate on the Old-English tenures, yet we can see tihat 
the doctrine of military tenure began in his reign, and that 
it was put into a systematic shape, and carried out to its 
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logical consequences, in the reign of his son. The Norman 
fangs ruled in a twofold character ] they were all that their 
Enghsh predecessors had been, and something more. The 
Norman king was the chief of the state ; he was also the 
personal lord of every man in his kingdom. In the one 
character, he could call out the military force of the state] 
in the olher, he could call on his tenants for the military 
service due from their lands. As chief of the state, he levied 
the ancient taxes due to the state ] as lord he levied the 
new-fangled profitswhich, according to thenew-fangled ideas, 
were due to the lord from his tenants. In'short, WiUiam 
hron^t in that side of feudal doctrine which helped to 
strengthen the crown, and kept out that side which helped 
to weaken it. The doctrine that a man was hound to 
follow his immediate lord had destroyed the royal power in 
other lands. WiUiam, by making himself the immediate 
lord of all his subjects, turned that doctrine into the 
strongest support of his crown. 

This union of two sources of power in the Norman kings povreiof 
made their rule practically despotic. But their very the 
despotism preserved English freedom. They had no tempta- Nonnan 
tion to uproot institutions which they found means to turn 
into mstrnments of their power. They had no temptation 
to abolish the national assemblies, in which they found little 
check on their will, and in which they both displayed their 
power and practically exercised it. The coming of William 
practically changed the character of those assemblies ] it 
graduaUy gave them a new constitution and a new name. 

But there was no sweeping away, no sudden revolution ] all No breaJe 
was done graduaUy aud by force of circumstances at parti- m the 
cular times. Thus the forms of a free constitution went 
on ] there is no break between the earliest national assem- 
blies and the latest. At some points of our history, the 
freedom of England seems sometimes to slumber ] but it 
never died. The seeming iriumber under N orman despotism 
led to the awakening of the thirteenth century. The 
seeming slumber under Tudor despotism led to the awaken- 
ing of Sie seventeenth. 

The king was thus in possession of two sources of power, Their 
of two sources of revenue. One source came by inheritance twofold 
from his Enghsh predecessors j another came from the oir- portion, 
cumstances of William’s conquest. He was both king and 
lord of all men within his realm. To the English he was 
in the first place king] to the Normans he was in the first 
place lord. Each race had need of him, and the Norman 
kings knew how to play off each race against the other. In 
the first days of the Conquest, the king, if he was not the 
friend of his English subjects, was at least not their worst 
enemy. His power was some protection against local 
oppressors. Both William Rufus and Henry L were raised 
to the throne by the English in the teeth of Norman 
opposition. Gradually, as the two races drew together, as 
in a word the Normans became Englishmen, neither race 
needed the support of the king against the other, while both 
ahke Mt the heavy yoke of his dominion. Instead of the 
English people siding with the king against the Norman 
barons, the Norman barons, changed into Englishmen, now 
became the leaders of the English people against the king. 

The greatest effect of the Norman Conquest is really to he Changes 
looked for, not in any sudden changes, least of all in any in the 
great and immediate legislative changes, hut in a complete, 
though gradual, change of the administrative system, and 
in such dban^s of the law as followed upon those changes ^ 
in the administration. And even the administrative 
changes seldom took the form of the utter abolition of 
anything old. They too rather took the form, sometimes 
of setting up something new by the side of the old, some^ 
times only of increasing tbe importance of one old institu- 
tion at the expense of another, Thus the national, 
assemblies themselves changed their character, and a variety 
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of institutions were developed out of the national assembhes, 
by no cause so much as by the growth of the practice of 
summons. Wherever it becomes usual specially to summon 
particular members of an assembly, the first step is taken 
towards the exclusion of aU who are not so specially 
summoned. In the great assembly at Salisbury, where all 
the landowners of England became the “ men ” of the kmg, 
we see the first germs of Lords and Commons. The Witan 
are distinguished from the “land-sitting men.” By the 
Witan, so called long after the Conquest, we are doubtless 
to understand those great men of the realm who were usually 
summoned to every assembly. The vast multitude who 
came to do their homage to the kmg were summoned only 
for that particular occasion. The personal right of summons 
IS the essence of the peerage. It is the distinctive mark 
round which all the other honours and privileges of the 
peer have grown. The earls and the bishops of England, 
by never losing their right to the personal summons, have 
kept that right to personal attendance in the national 
assembly whidi was once common to all freemen, but which 
other freemen have lost. The House of Lords represents 
by unbroken succession the Witan of the assembly of 
Salisbury ; that is, it represents by unbroken succession the 
old assemblies of Teutonic democracy. Never did any 
institution so utterly change its character. But the change 
has been the gradual result of circumstances, without any 
violent break. The “ land-sittmg men,” on the other hand, 
not summoned personally or regularly, but summoned in a 
mass when their attendance was specially needed, gradually 
lost the right of personal attendance, till in the end they 
gained instead the more practical right of appearing by their 
representatives. Thus grew the Commons. The steps by 
which our national assemblies took their final shape do not 
begin till a later time. But it is important to notice that 
the first glimpse of something like Lords and Commons— a 
distinction wLch doubtless already existed in practice, but 
which is nowhere before put into a formal shape— dates 
from the last years of the Conqueror. 

The practice of summons thus gave birth to our final 
parliamentary constitution. It gave birth also to a vast 
number of administrative and judicial institutions, of which 
we see traces before the Conquest, but which put on their 
definite shape under the Norman kings. The practice of 
summons produced the House of Lords. It produced also 
the curia regis^ the King’s Court, out of which so many 
institutions grew. The King’s Court is properly the national 
assembly itself ; but the name gradually came to be con- 
fined to a kind of judicial and administrative committee of 
the assembly. Even before the Norman Conquest, we get 
a faint glimpse of a body of the king’s immediate 
counsellors, bearing the name of the ThningmannagernM, 
Out of this body, to which was gradually attached the name 
of curia regie, grew, on the one side the Privy Council, 
and out of that the modern Cabinet, and on the other side 
the courts of law. The Cabinet, our most modem political 
institution, an institution so modern as to be unknown to 
the written law, is the last growth of the prindple of 
summons. The Cabinet, the body to which in common use 
we have latterly come to give the name of Gcmrn'mmt, is 
simply a body of those privy councillors who are specially 
summoned. Those who are not summoned stay away. All 
the king’s courts, administrative and judicial, grew in the 
same way. They were committees of the national assembly, 
which gradually grew into separate being and separate 
powers, as the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of 
government parted ofif more distinctly from one another. 

Along with, the practice of summons grew the importance 
of those who were most specially and habitually summoned, 
the great ofiScers of the tog’s court and household. Soon 
after the Conquest these officers began to rise mto an 
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importance which they had never field before. They may Thegreat 
be divided into officers of state and officers of the house- officers, 
hold. The notion that offices iu the royal household were 
honourable is part of the general doctrine of the comitatus 
and its personal service, the doctrine out of which grew the 
nohihty of the thegns. Some of these offices were simply 
old offices with new names. The staller became the con- 
stalle, the hmer-thegn became the chamlerlain, the steivard 
kept his English name. Some of these posts became 
hereditary and almost honorary. In some cases, as m that 
of the chamberlain and the steward, a secondary office of 
the same name grew up. Of greater importance and 
interest are those officers into whose hands came the chief 
powers of government under the king. Nothing is so 
important under the Norman reigns as the exchequer. But The ex- 
the exchequer is simply an old institution with a new chequer, 
name, and the treasurer is simply au old officer with a new 
name. The king’s hoard or treasury must always have 
had a keeper; but the hoarder, under the Latin name of 
treasurer, grew into increased importance in times when 
the main object of government seemed to be to fill the 
king’s hoard. The hoard or treasury got the playful name 
of exchequer, 1 and it grew into two departments of state, 
administrative and judicial. The treasurer himself grew 
mto an officer of such power and dignity that, for a long 
time past, his office has been put into commission among 
severi holders. And of these the chief has drawn in late 
years to himself more than the power, though without the 
dignity, of the old single-headed treasurer. The chancellor 
again is found by that title under Eadward the Confessor, 
and his office must have existed under some title as early as 
there was any settled government at all, But it is under 
the Noman kings that he gradually grew to great 
importance and dignity, an importance and dignity which 
have been more lasting in his case than in the case of any 
other of the great officials of those days. But the greatest 
dignitary of the Norman reigns, the justiciar, really seems 
to have been wholly new. The name is first given to the 
regents who represented William in his absence from 
England; and the office may well have grown up through 
the need which was felt for some such representative when 
the king visited his domiuions beyond sea. The justiciar 
appears as the first in rank among the great officers of state; 
but while the chancellorship, remaining a single office, grew, 
the office of the justiciar was gradually divided among 
many holders. Among them all those, great and small, 
who administer justice in the king’s name may claim to 
have a share. 

The modern judicial system of England he^na, in some- The judi- 
thing like its present shape, in the reign of Henry II But cial sya- 
its growth is one of the direct results of the Norman Con- 
quest. The older judicial system is essentially local and 
popular. The men of the township, of the hundred, of the 
shire, come together under their local chiefs. The highest 
judicial body of aU, as well as the highest legislative body 
of all, the assembly of the nation, comes together under the 
chief of the nation, the tog. At least as early as the reign 
of -dSthelred we find examples of royal commissioners, like 
the musioi the Frankish emperors and kings, who are sent on 
the king’s errand to the locd courts. After the Conquest The 
this spbem grows, till in the end the local chiefs, the earl and 
the bishop, are whoUy displaced by the king’s judges. Thus 
grew up the lawyers’ doctrine that the tog is the fountain the local 
of justice. But the popular element survi^ in the various judges, 
forms of the jury. It is idle to debate about the invention 
or introduction of trial by jury. The truth is that it never 

* The oMer names ate fisem and thesemus. Scoumrimi or ecu- 
(Aegwr was the established name hy the time of Henry IL It comes 
from the parti-coloured cloth with which the table was covered, 
whitii suggested the noticn of a chess-hoard. 

yin. - 38 
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Origin of was invented or introduced, that, even more than other 
the jary. institutions, it emphatically grew. Its germ may be seen 
ill all those cases, compurgation or any other, where a 
Recogni- matter is decided by the oaths of men taken from the 
fcioii9. community at large. The Conquest caused a step in 
advance by the more constant employment of recognitions 
taken on oath, Under Henry II the practice was still 
further strengthened ; but it was not till long after his day 
that the modern idea of the jury was established, as no 
longer witnesses but judges of facta. When their judicial 
character was fully established, that is, when in the reign of 
Charles IL they ceased to be called to account for their 
verdicts, the old popular character of the courts in a great 
measure came back to them. 

Centviil- In this way justice became more centralized in England 
izationof tha n anywhere else. All the weightier causes came to be 
justice, ijing’g own courts or by judges immedi- 

ately commissioned by him. The local cMefs gave way to 
the king’s representatives. One local officer indeed grew 
into increased activity. This was the officer who in each 
shire had always been specially the king’s officer, the 
slure-reeve or sherif, who looked after the interests of the 
king, while the oaldorman or earl represented the separate 
being of the shire. Under William, earls ceased to be 
appointed, save whore they had distinct military duties. 
Under his successors earldoms gradually sank into merely 
honorary dignities. But the sheriff was in the Norman 
reigns the busiest of all officers ; for he bail to collect and 
bring in all that was due to the royal exchequer from the 
endless sources of income by which it was fed 
Folldand The main political result of the Norman Conquest 
becomes tij^g ^j^g to strengthen every tendency that was already 
rfala. ^ tendencies have been powerfully at 

work ever since the beginning of the growth of the 
thegnhood— by which the king, his authority, his officers, 
took tho place of the nation and its authority. But 
the older system was undermined rather than overthrown, 
and the course of our history has, to a great extent, given 
us back the old institutions under other shapes. Thus, for 
instance, there was a strong tendency at work to turn the 
folhland, tho land of the nation, into the land of the king. 
To this process the Conquest gave the finishing touch. The 
stroke by which the whole lay soil of England was held to 
be forfeited to the Conqueror turned all folldand into term 
rcijia. From Domesday onward the folkland vanishes •, but 
now that the crown lands are placed under the control of 
liarliament, as part of the national revenue, the terra regie 
lus practically become folUand again. And while the 
king, the highest lord, was thus encroaching on the nation, 
that is, on the community which took in all others, smaller 
lords were doing the like to the lesser communities which 
made up the nation. Under the older system all grants of 
sao and soc, that is, all grants to a particular person of any 
special jurisdiction exempt from the ordmary local courts, 
were in their own nature exceptional. As the new ideas 
Cirowtt gie'fs'i the manor, as it was called by the Normans, finally 
ot supplanted the township. Lawyers gradually fomd out 
in.mors. exceptional novelty was the original state of tbingg , 

Just os they ruled the king to be the fountain of justice, 
because he had gradually taken the administration of justice 
into his own hands, so they ruled that, wherever any rights 
of the community had escaped the grasp of the lord, their 
existence must necessarily be owing to an unrecorded giant 
of the lord. The ancient court of the people, the court 
laron, was held to be the court of the lord. Here again 
the evil has cured itself. The lord and his court have 
become harmless ; but they remain as curious examples of 
the way in which lawyers have read the history of England 
backwards. 

Both as regarded the greater lord and the lesser, the 


tendency of the ideas which the Norman Conquest btrongly Newidw 
confirmed was to put the notion of property before the ^^“8" 
notion of oflico Kingship, the highest office in the common- prq,’ei,) j 
wealth, camo to be looked on mainly as a possession. The latimr 
king of the people has now put on the character of tho lord than 
of tho land ; his title gradually changes into a form which 
better expresses this new position. The K%ng of the English 
gradually changes into the King of England, William him- 
self is still almost always Ilex Anglorim, But the new 
territorial title now begins to creep into use, and from the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century it altogether displaces tho 
older style. But the now ideas did much more than merely 
change the royal style. As soon as office had changed into 
property, as soon as the chief of the people had changed 
mto the lord of the land, the old nile that the king should 
be chosen out of the one kingly house began to stiflen into 
tho doctrme of strict hereditary right. The general results 
of the Conquest were all in favour of that doctrine, but the 
circumstances of the reigns which immediately followed tho 
Conquest all told the other way, and helped to keep up the 
elective character of tho crown for some time longei. The 
ancient doctrine died out very slowly, but it did die out in 
tho end. And then lawyers found out tliat the crown had 
been hereditary from the beginning, and ruled that tho 
king never died, and that the throne never could be vacant. 

On the other hand, as office was turned into property, so Prirao- 
property in land was turned into office, and carried with it 
much of the likeness of a miniature sovereignty. The 
doctrine of primogeniture also now naturally supplanted tho 
old principle of division of lands. No doctrine could bo 
more opposite to the old doctrine of nobility ■than the 
doctrine which gave everything to a single son in the family. 

In this way primogeniture has its good side. It gave us a 
peerage j but, in giving ns a peerage, it saved us from a 
mhlesse. 

The immediate ecclesiastical effects of the Norjiau Con- Eocleal- 
quest, those which in truth formed part of tho process of 
conquest, have been already spoken of. But the intioduc- 
tion of foreign prelates, and the closer relations with Eome, quest, 
worked in many ways. The foreign bishop naturally stood 
at a greater distance from the native clergy than his English 
predecessor had done. Moreover, the new theories as 
to the tenure of land turned the bishop into a baron, 
holding as a tenant-in-chief of the crown. The bishop Change in. 
became in his own diocese more of a brd and less of a posi- 
father, while he was often kept away from his diocese by 
holding high temporal office. It gives a false view of the 
case to say that the prelates grasped at high temporal office : 
the case rather is that, in a time when education was chiefly 
confined to tho clergy, public business was mainly in the 
hanib of the king’s clerks, and that they received bishoprics 
as the reward of their temporal services. Under such bishops 
the Church was secularized and feudalized. Ecclesiastical 
livings were looked on less as offices with an endowment 
for the maintenance of the holder than as benefices charged 
with certain duties which might be discharged by deputy. 

The relation of the parish priest to his bishop put on the 
likeness of the relation between a man and his lord. At 
the same time, the rage for founding monasteries, ■which 
was at its height iu Normandy at the time of the Conquest, Exemp- 
came into England with the Normans, and iu the next 
century drew a fresh impulse from the foundation of the tonTamt 
Cistercian order._ The love of exemptions of all kinds led chapters, 
to a constant striving on the part of ecdesiastical bodies to 
he exempted from the ordinary ecdesiastical jurisdiction. 

This is shown, not only by separate monasteries, but even 
by the cathedral chapters, especially where the place of tho 
chapter was filled by a monastic body. And one immediate 
result of the Conquest was the transfer of the scats of 
several bishoprics from smaller towns to greater. This was 
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in. accordance with, the continental notion of a bishop, by 
which he was looked on as primarily bishop of a city, while 
in English ideas he was rather the bishop, first of a tribe, 
and then of a district. But this very change, one made 
by the Norman bishops themselves, may well have helped 
to bring about that separation between the bishop and 
his church which dates from this time. The bishop who 
had become a feudal lord, even when he was not alto- 
gether away from his diocese on the king’s service, com- 
monly fixed his dwelling-place in his rural castle rather 
than in his palace in the city. 

The Nor- The social results of the Conquest were such as natu- 
mans rally followed on the general transfer of the greatest 
En °™h estates and highest offices of the country. The Conquest 
' itself, the mihtary occupation of William, was followed by 
a peaceful immigration of Normans and other strangers 
into England, especially into the merchant towns. London, 
above all, received a crowd of citizens of Norman birth. 
That these men, and the Norman settlers generally, turned 
into Enghshmen in a wonderfully short time is one of tho 
great features of our history. The causes are easy to see ; 
with most men, if there be no special reason to the contrary, 
place of birth goes for more than descent by blood, and the 
stranger is gradually assimilated by the people among whom 
he dwells. And in the case of Normans and English, we 
can hardly doubt that original kindred went for something 
The Norman was simply a Dane who had adopted the 
Erench tongue and some French fashions ; he was easily 
won back into the Teutonic fold. But the circumstances 
of William’s conquest, his pretended legal claim to the 
crown and the whole system of legal fictions which grew 
round that claim, helped largely to bring all classes of his 
subjects together. The Norman settled in England was 
driven to become in some sort an Englishman. He held 
his estates of the King of the English, according to English 
law. The fusion of the two races was so speedy that a 
writer little more than a hundred years after the Conquest, 
the author of the famous Lialogus de Scaccano, could say 
that, among the free population, it was impossible to teU 
who was of Norman and who was of English birth. That 
is to say, the great nobles must still have been all but 
purely Norman ; the lowest classes must have been all but 
purely English. In the intermediate classes, among the 
townsmen and the smaller landowners, the two races were 
so mt6rmix6d,and they had so modified one another, that the 
distinction between them had been forgotten. We might 
Changes’ say that the effect of the Norman Conquest was to thrust 
m social every class, save one, of the older English society a step 
tions ‘downwards. The churl, the simple freeman, had been 
' gradually sinking for a long time before the Conquest. In 
the course of the century after the Conquest, he Wily sank 
into the villain. On the other hand, if the churl gradually 
sank to the state of villainage, the slave gradually rose to 
it. The Norman Conquest, while thrusting down every 
other class, undoubtedly helped to raise the most wretched 
and helpless class of all. 

Chivalry. But while the Normans who settled in England changed 
into Englishmen with remarkable speed, they of course, by 
the very fact of their fusion, did much to modify the 
character of Englishmen. A way was now opened for all 
that class of ideas which, for want of better names, may be 
called feudal and cbivalrous. Chivalry is rather French 
than Norman ; and its development comes rather under 
the Angevin than under the Norman kings. Still, so far 
as Normandy was influenced by France, so far as the 
Norman Conquest opened a way for French influence, and, 
we may add, French kings, in England, so far this whole 
class of ideas and feelings may be set down as resulte of 
the Norman Conquest. But in England chivalry never 
was redly dominant. Teutonic notions of right and 


common sense were never wholly driven out. For the mau 
unassisted by birth to rise was harder in some ages than in 
others. There was no age in England when it was wholly 
impossible. 

The greatest of the outward changes which were caused Effects o 
by the Norman Conquest was its effect on the language and 
hterature of England. In the matter of language, as in 
other matters, the Conquest itself wrought no formal change. 
Whatever change happened was the gradual result of the 
state of things which the Conquest brought about. French Late use 
was never substituted for English by any formal act. Docu- of Fiencl 
ments were wntten in English long .after the Conquest ; 
and, though the use of English gradually dies out in the 
twelfth century, it dies out, not in favour of French, but iu 
favour of Latin. French documents are not found till the 
thirteenth century ; they are not common till the latter part 
of that century. As it was with institutions, so it was with 
language. The old language was neither proscribed nor 
forgotten, but a new language came in by the side of it 
William himself tried to learn English ; his son Henry, if no 
other in Ms family, understood English, and seems even to 
have written it. Henry II. understood it, but seemingly did 
not speak it. By the end of the twelfth century, English English 
seems to have been the most usual tongue among people of the com 
all classes. It was the language of common speech and ^ 
of purely popular writings; French was the more polite ^ 
and fashionable language, the language of elegant literature; 

Latin was the language of learaing. Every educated man 
in the latter part of the twelfth century must have bceu 
famihar with all three. 

A foreign language was thus brought into England along- miangna 
side of the native language, and ib displaced the native in the 
language for certain purposes. Such a state of things could 
not fail to have a great effect on the English language 
itself. That effect largely took the usual form of 
strengthening tenden cies which were already at work. The 
two changes which took place were the loss of the old Loasofin 
inflexions and the infusion of foreign words into 
vocabulary. Neither of these processes began with the 
Conquest ; the Conquest simply strengthened and quickened 
them. The other Low-Dutch and Scandinavian tongues, 
which were brought under no such influences as English 
was by tbe Conquest, have lost their inflexions quite as 
thoroughly as English has. Even the High-Dutch, which 
keeps a comparatively large stock of inflexions, has lost a 
large part of the forms which were once common to High 
and Low. We may be sure then that we should have 
lost our inflexions, or most of them, even if the Normans 
had not come. Indeed, in one form of English, the dialect 
of tbe North, the inflexions had largely given way already, 
chiefly, it would seem, through the influence of the Danes. 

But when EngUsh lost its place as a polite and literary 
speech, when, thou^ spoken by all classes, it was written 
only for the lower classes, there was no longer any fixed 
literary standard; the grammatical forms therefore became 
confused and inaccurate. We see the change at once in 
those parts of the Chronicles which were written in the 
twelfth century. On the other hand, the English tongue i 
had taken in a few foreign words from the first coming of infusion 
the English into Britain. The Koman missionaries brought offoreigi^ 
in another stock. The Normans brought in a third. But 
the third stock, like the second, consisted for a while mainly 
of words which were more or less technical; they were new 
names for new tbinga. Through the twelfth century the 
two languages stood side by side, without either borrowing 
much from the other. It was not till the thirteenth century 
that French words came in to any great extent to express 
things for which the English tongue had names already. 

Thus the English tongue gradually put on its later cha- 
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meter. It remaineil Teutonic iu its essence, Tcntomc in 
its grammatical forms. But it lost its inflexions, more 
tloTOugbly than some kindred tongues, not more thoroughly 
than some others. It also received a vast infusion of Eo- 
mance words into its vocabulary, an infusion far greater 
iu degree, but exactly the same in kind, as the Teutonic 
infusion into the vocabulary of the Eomance languages, 
especially into French, 

Effects In literature, as distinguished from language, and also in 
on hte art, the Norman Conquest is one of the_ most strongly 
rature. maikod epochs m our history. The breaking down of the 
barrier between the insular and the continental world did 
much for both. Learning had gone down again in England 
through the Danish invasions •, and Eadward the Confessor, 
with all his fondness for foreigners, did little for foreign 
scholars Under 'William , and his son Henry things 
altogether changed. The first two occupants of ^e see of 
Canterbury after the Conquest were the two greatest 
scholars of their day. Both of them were strangers m 
Normandy no less than in England : Lanfranc came from 
Lombard Pavia, Anselm from Burgundian Aosta, After 
them England herself produced a goodly crop of scholars 
among her children of both races. While the Chronicle 
was still writing in our own tongue, a crowd of learned 
pens recorded English history m Latin. Florence of 
Worcester told the unvarnished tale of the early Norman 
reigns in a chronicle which is English in all but language. 
Henry of Huntingdon preserved to us large fragments of our 
ancient songs in a Latin dress. William of Malmesbury 
aspired to the character of a critical historian, a character 
stQl more nearly reached somewhat later by William of 
Newburgh. The statesmen-historians of Henry IL’s day 
follow, and lead us on to the monastic historians of the thir- 
teenth century. Yet, after all, one would gladly exchange 
much of the light which they give us for a contmuation of 
the English Chronicle in the English tongue. 

Change One form of influence on language was the almost com- 
ui proper plete exchange of the Old-English proper names for a new 
names, ggt of names which came over with the Conqueror. The 
strictly Norman proper names, those which the Normans 
either brought with them from the North or had bor- 
rowed from the Franks, are as truly Teutonic as the Eng- 
lish names ; a few names only were common to both 
countries. But, just at the tune of the Conquest, the 
Normans were beginning to adopt scriptural and saintly 
names, which were all hut unknown iu England. With 
the Conquest a new fashion set in, and the names, whether 
Teutonic or saintly, which were m Norman use gradually 
displaced the ancient English names. A few specially 
royal and saintly names, like Eadward and Eadmund, alone 
survived. Throughout the twelfth century we constantly 
find the father bearing an English name, while the son has 
one of the new fashion. This point is of importance. It at 
once marks and hides the fusion of races. It helps us to 
see that many a man who was to all outward appearance a 
' stranger was in truth of genuine English descent 
'Use of Along with the change in personal names came in 
’teredi- the use of hereditary surnames. Surnames, in the sense 
nameT^' personal descriptions or nicknames, were already 

common both in England and in Normandy. But the 
hereditary surname, the name of the family handed on from 
father to son, was at the time of the Conquest unknown in 
England, and it was only just coming into usern Normandy. 
The Normans brought the fashion into England, and the 
circumstances of the Conquest gave it a fresh impulse; 
While many of the Norman settlers brought with them the 
surnames which they had already taken from their estates 
or birth-places in Normandy, a crowd of men of both races 
now took surnames from their estates and birth-places in 
England, The fashion to some extent affected local nomen- 
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clature also. On the whole, the Norman Conquest made 
but little change in this way. Few places, if any, lost 
their names. But some towns, castles, and monasteries of 
Norman foundation received French names; and a crowd of 
English towns and villages did, as it were, take Norman sur- 
names, by taking the name of a Norman lord to distinguish 
them from other places of the same name. 

In those days art is almost synonymous with architec- Changes 
ture, and the changes in that art which were wrought by archi- 
the Norman Conquest were great indeed. There was then 
but little room for great displays of artistic architecture 
anywhere but in churches But in this, as in all periods of 
genuine art, the style used for buildings of all classes was 
the same. Up to the eleventh century all Western Europe 
had built in one style, in that older form of the Roman- 
esque or round-arched architecture which came direct from 
Italy and was known as the ms Eomanus. Its most 
striking feature is the tall, slender bell-towers which in Eng- 
land are a sign of work not later than the eleventh century, 
while in Germany they go on through the twelfth, and in 
Italy they never went out of use at all. In the course of the 
eleventh centuryseveral parts of Europe struck out newstyles 
of thdr own, which still keep the round arch, and which are 
therefore properly classed as later varieties of the Roman- 
esque type. One of these arose in Normandy, and was, 
among other Norman fashions, brought into England by 
Eadward in the building of his new church at Westminster. 

After the Conquest the Norman style naturally became The Nor- 
the prevailmg fashion. One part of that fashion was the man 
building of churches on a gigantic scale, such as had never 
before been seen m England, This fashion led the Norman 
bishops and abbots to pull down and rebuild most of the 
minsters of England. The earliest Norman style was an 
advance on the Primitive Romanesque in proportion and in 
vigour of style, casting off the mere imitation of Roman 
models which had lingered for so many ages. But in mere 
amount of ornament it was certainly no advance. The en- 
riched Norman style comes in later. However, from the 
reign of William, one might perhaps say from the reign of 
Eadward, the older style gave way to the new. The Primi- 
tive models were now followed only in smaller and less 
important churches, where the use of the slender bell- 
towers lasted longer than any other feature. "Yet the 
Norman style, in supplanting the earlier English fashion, 
was in some measure influenced by it. The Norman 
church® of England have some distinctly English featur® 
of which there is no sign in those of Normandy. 

We are told that great improvements in dom®tic archi- 
tecture were brought in by the Normans ; but, when we 
see the few Norman houses that are left to ns, wb may be 
inclined to think that the chief change was the freer appli- 
®tion of stone to domestic work. It was only in hous® 
of the very highest cl®s, as in kings’ palaces, that there 
was room for any great display of art Such buildings 
allowed of the great hall, with rows of columns and arches, 
like those of a church. For municipal architecture there 
was as yet no room in onr island. But military architecture 
took one of its great®t steps in this age. Fortification had 
advanced in England from the hedge or palisade which Ida 
built atBamlurgh to the wall of squared ston® with which 
jEthelstau had surrounded Exeter. But the Norman castle, Norman 
name and thing, was brought in as something new in the castles, 
days of Eadward, and the land was covered with them in 
the days of William, The m®aiv6 square tower, of which 
the Conqueror’s Tower of London is the great®t PYaTnplfl, 
is one type. The shell-keep, the polygonal wall raised most 
commonly on a mound of English work, is another type. 

In the ^ys of our forefathers the castle was the very 
embodiment of wrong and oppression. The Chronicle never 
speaks of oastle-huilding without some epithet of horror. 
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One result of these changes in the art of fortification was 
largely to change the character of the warfare as well as the 
tactics of the age immediately following the Conquest The 
older warfare of England is a warfare of pitched battles. 
Such is the warfare of iElfred; such is the warfare of 
Erihtnoth and Ulfcytel and Eadmund Ironside. But the 
warfare of the twelfth century is mainly a warfare of sieges. 
The taking of towns and castles is endless ; but between 
Senlac and the wars of the thirteenth century we hardly 
meet with more than two great battles in the open field, 
those of Tinchebrai and the Standard. 

The changes in the character of warfare were accompanied 
by a more general change in the art of war An ancient 
English army fought on foot } the horse was used only to 
carry the warrior to the field. "When the time for action 
came, the king or ealdormau and all his following dis- 
mounted. The old national weapon was the sword, which 
under Cnut was exchanged for the heavy Danish axe. The 
English armies of the eleventh century consisted of two 
classes, both footmen. The housecarls, the paid force, and 
the thegns and other personal followers of the king, wore 
coats of mail and carried shields, which could be made into a 
kind of fortification called the shield-waU. They hurled jave- 
lins at the beginning of the fight, and came to close conflict 
with the axe. The irregular levies of the shires came armed 
with axes, javelins, clubs, or any other weapons that they 
could brmg. But there was no cavalry, and there were but 
few archers. In the Norman system of warfare, cavalry 
and archers are the chief arms. The mailed knights charge 
on horseback with long lances raised high in the air; they 
use the sword, and sometimes the iron mace, for close combat. 
The infantry are mainly archers ; the mounted archer is 
rare. With the Conquest the Norman tactics naturally dis- 
placed the Engbsh. The Englishman grasped the weapon 
of his conqueror, and the fame of the English archers began. 
Yet the Norman manner of fighting was itself to some ex 
tent influenced by English practice. The English archer, 
though he had changed his weapon, was really the true heir 
of the Enghsh axeman. In the fourteenth century, as in 
the eleventh, the main strength of an English army lay in 
its infantry. And, earlier than this, the old traditions of 
English warfare were sometimes followed by the Normans 
themselves. More than once in wars of the twelfth cen- 
tury we find kings and nobles getting down from their 
horses and fighting on foot, axe in Imd, like Cnut or 
Harold. 

We can now sum up the main results of the Norman Con- 
quest. We can be hardly wrong in calling it the most im- 
portant event in English history since the first coming of 
the English and their conversion to Christianity It was a 
great and a violent change, a change which, either 
in its immediate or in its more distant results, touched 
everything in the land. Yet there was no break, no gap, 
parting the times before it from the times after it. The 
changes which it wrought were to a great extent only the 
strengthening of tendencies which were already at work. 
The direct changes which we may look upon as forming the 
Conquest itself, as distinguished from its more distant 
results, were done at once gradually and under cover of legal 
form. No old institutions were uprooted, though some of 
them were undermined by new institutions setup alongside 
of them. The revolution which seemed to be the over- 
throw of English freedom led In the end to its new birth. 
Under an unbroken succession of native kings, freedom 
might have died out step by step, as it did in some other 
lands. As it was, the main effect of the Conquest was to 
call out the ancient English spirit in a more definite and 
antagonistic shape, to give the English nation new leaders 
in the conquerors who were gradually changed into country- 


men, and, by the union of the men of both races, to 
win back the substance of the old institutions under new 
forms. 

Under the sons of the Conqueror England appears for Reip of 
the first time in her new European character. Looking 
at her simply as a power, without regard to the nationality 
of her inhabitants, she now appears as an insular power 
making conquests on continental ground. William Rufus, 
placed on the throne by the English people in opposition 
to a Norman revolt, broke all his promises of good govern- 
ment, and ruled as one of the worst tyrants in our history. 

But it would be hard to show that he was an oppressor of 
Englishmen as Englishmen. His rule was rather a tyranny 
which pressed on all classes and all races, though the native 
English would doubtless be the class which felt it most bit- 
terly. Grodless and vicious beyond all parallel before or 
after, he was still a captain and a statesman, and no king 
better knew Low to make use of every art to advance the 
power of his kingdom. He won a large part of Normandy 
by force of arms ; and, when his brother Robert set forth 
on the crusade, he obtained the whole duchy under cover 
of a morigage Maine revolted and was won back; a 
purchase of Aquitaine was negotiated ; Rufus was believed 
to have designs on the crown of Erance itself. A short 
war was waged between Rufus and PhOip of France, a war Worwitli 
which now begins to put on the character of a war between Prance. 
England and France, rather than that of a mere war between 
the duke of the Normans and his overlord at Paris. The 
wealth and strength of England now for the first time 
directly told in oontmeutal affairs. But the schemes of the 
Red King were cut short by the stroke of an arrow in the 
New Forest (2d August 1100). By an agreement between 
William and Robert, if either died childless, his brother was 
to succeed to his dominions. But at the death of Rufus, 

Robert was far away on the crusade, and the English nation 
had never paid much heed to any attempts to settle the 
succession of the crown before a vacancy. Henry, the 
youngest son of the Conqueror, the only one of his sons Election 
who was the son of a crowned king and born on English of 
ground, was unanimously chosen and speedily crowned. 
kn Englishman by birth, if not by descent, he further 
married a wife who had some English blood in her vems, 
and who, in the eyes of his subjects, passed for an English- 
woman. This was Edith, the daughter of Malcolm of 
Scotland, who at her marriage took the Norman name of 
Matilda. The English king and the English queen were 
mocked at by the Norman courtiers, who again conspired 
to bring in the Norman duke. Again a son of the Con- 
queror owed his crown to English loyalty. A second 
Norman invasion of England foUowed. Robert landed at 
Portsmouth, as his father had landed at Pevensey, but the 
policy of Henry found means to send him and his host 
away without fighting (1101) One of the usual agree- 
ments was made, an agreement which had little chance of 
being kepi^ by which again each brother was to succeed to 
the dominions of the other in case of the failure of direct 
heire. But Robert was incapable of ruling his own 
dominions; a party in Normandy invited the King of the 
English to save the duchy from anarchy. Two campaigns. His con 
emSng in the great fight of Tinchebrai (1106), brought quest oi 
Normandy into the hands of Henry, Men at the time 
looked on the day of Tinchebrai as the reversal of the day ““ 
of Senlac. Normandy was conquered by England, as 
England, had before been conquered by Normandy, Such 
a view put forth only one side of the case ; but from on© 
ride it was true. 

During the rest of Henry’s reign there was perfect peace 
in England j but nearly the whole time was fiUed with 
oontinental wars. The warfare between France and 
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England, of which there had been only a glimpse in the 
mtt days of Ilufus, no\Y’ began in earnest. It is true that the 
France, Henry were waged wholly for Norman and not at 

all for English interests, and Englishmen at home bitterly 
complained of tho taxes which were wrung from them for 
■v7ai*s beyond sea. Eut it is none the less true that, in 
their Euiopeau aspect, they were English wars, and that 
they tended to give the England of Henry a wholly different 
position from the England of the days before the Conquest. 
The later yearn of Henry were chiefly occupied in schemes of 
dynastic policy on the continent. His only legitnnate son, 
the ./Etheling William, to whom homage as his successor 
had been done both in Normandy and in England, was 
drowned in 1190, The Icing’s daughter Matilda had been 
married to the emperor Henry Y. Strict alliance with 
Germany formed part of Henry’s policy, as it had formed 
part of the policy of Godwins and Harold ] and the two 
Henries, emperor and king, joined in warfare against Lewis 
of Erance. On the death of the emperor, Matilda letumed 
to England, and, by an act without precedent either in his 
kingdom or in his duchy, Henry procured that homage 
Iiitoniloa should be done to his daughter ns his successor. No more 
suoces" sfcnking comment can he needed as to the growth of the 
Slcla kingship. The crown was beginning to be so 

^ ‘ thoroughly looked on as a possession that it was deemed 
that it might pass to a woman. On the other hand, 
no settlement could be more opposed to modern notions 
of hereditary right. When homage was first done to 
Matilda, Robert’s son William, who, according to modem 
notions, was the direct heir of the Conqueror, was still 
living. In Normandy indeed he was his unde’s enemy, 
and in England his claims seem never to have been hea^ 
of. But, in the lack of legitimate male heirs, the choice 
either of the king’s natural son Robert or of his 
sister’s son Stephen would have been much less opposed to 
earlier ideas, both English and Norman, than the succession 
of Matilda. The imperial widow was presently married to 
Geoffrey of Anjou, a marriage clearly designed with a view 
to the enlargement of the continental dominions of her 
father’s house. 

Election King Henry died in 1135, leaving, as he deemed, the 
^ succession to Ms daughter and her young son Henry. As 
tstepiea an arrangement made before the vacancy was set 
aside, and the choice of England fell on Stephen. The case 
of the new king’s election was not unlike the older and 
more famous case of the election of Harold. In itself it 
was perfectly good. Against it stood the fact that Stejhen 
lad, with the rest of the chief men, sworn to the succession 
of Matilda. Stephen then was a perjurer as regarded his 
own soul; he was no usurper as regarded the nation. He 
was accepted without opposition, and King Henry’s son 
Robert did homage to him with the rest. But Stephen, a 
man of many winning personal qualities, was utterly unable 
The to reign in those times. Rebellions broke out; Earl 
anarchy. Robert asserted the rights of his sister in England, 

Normandy was conquered by her husband Geoffrey. The 
empress landed in England (1139) ; she was chosen lady 
(1141)— the name Queen was not used; but she was never 
crowned. A civil war, a time of utter anarchy and havoc 
raged, till (1153) another agreement of the usual kind was 
made between Stephen and Matilda’s son Henry, now dyTra 
of the Normans. He had been brought over to En gln-nd 
as a child ; he had taken his share in the wars ; and it was 
now agreed that Stephen should keep the crown for lif^ 
and that Henry should succeed him. This time the agree- 
ment took effect. When Stephen died in the next year, 
SuacBs- Henry succeeded without opposition. Again a duke of the 
succeeded to the crown of England ; but Heoiy of 
Anjou, by birth-place Henry of le Mans, was far more than 
duke of the Normans and king of the English. To the 


Inn fla of his mother’s father he added the lands of his father, Plate IV, 
Anjou, Maine, and Tourame ; and a politic marriage^ gave 
him a greater dominion still. The designs of William 
Rufus upon the duchy of Aquitaine came to pass m another 
way. The great dominion of Southern Gaul, Poitou, 
Aquitaine, and Gascony, had passed to Eleanor the daughter 
of their last duke. She married Lewis, the heir of the 
crown of Prance, who almost immediately succeeded to the 
kingdom (1137). Por a moment Prance and Aquitaine, 
Northern and Southern Gaul, the land of ml and the land 
of oe, were joined together. It might seem that a kingdom 
of Fiance, m the modern sense, was about to begin. But 
the northern king and the southern duchess did not ^ree. 

A canonical objection to the marriage was conveniently 
found, and it was accordmgly annuUod. The divorced 
queen at once married the young duke of the Normans 
(1163). Her dominions came with her, and the princo 
who now succeeded to the crown of England already held 
the greatest power in Gaul, a power far greater than that of 
his nnminni lord at Paris. With that dominion he won 
the undying hatred of the lord whose wife with her splendid 
heritage had passed to him. Tho king of Paris was not 
yet to he master of Southern Gaul. He was to be again 
shut up in hiB inland dominion, while his mighty vassal held 
the mouths of the great livers and the fairest cities of the 
land. As England under Cnut might seem to have become 
part of a Scandinavian empire, so under Henry she might 
seem to have become part of a Gaulish empire. The 
strictly Norman penod of the English history comes to an 
end. Normandy and Engknd have alike become parts of European 
the dominions of a king who by female descent might be portion 
called either Norman or English, but who, both by birth 
and by general character, was neither Norman nor English. 

In ruling over a vast number of distinct states, widely 
differing in blood, language, and everything else, ruling 
over aU without exclusively belonging to any, Henry II, 

Triwg, duke, and count of ill the lands from the Pyrenees 
to the Scottish border, was the forerunner of the emperor 
Charles Y. 

It was during the reigns of the two sons and the grand- Fusion of 
son of the Conqueror that the chief steps were taken 
towards the fusion of English and Normans into one people, 
or rather towards the change of Normans into Englishmen. ® 

At the accession of Rufus the distinction was in fuE force; 
at the accession of Henry L it is clearly visible. In the 
course of Henry’s reign it so far died out that, though it 
was doubtless not forgotten, it was no longer marked by 
outward distinction. The name of Englishman now takes 
in aU natives of England, of whatever descent. A tale 
of a general conspiracy to kdl all the Normans soon 
after the accession of Stephen proves, when it is examined, 
to mean, just as in the case of the massacre of St Brice, 
notadesign toslay everyman of Norman descent in England, 
but merely a design to slay a particular body of Norman 
mercenary soldiers.^ Everything during these reigns tended 
to draw tL two races more nearly together; nothing tended 
to keep them apart. The brutal tyranny of Rufus wronged 
both races alike ; yet men of native Englirii descent could 
rise even under him.^ The cold despotism of Henry at once 
benefited and offended both races alike. At one time of 
Ms reign we meet with a complaint that he would admit no 
Englishman to high office. When the complaint is tested, 

^ See Bistory of Qie Bormm Conquest, vol. y. p. 281. 

® The career of the crusader Eobert the son of Godwine, -whose history 
■will he found in 'Williain of Malmesbury and in the Scottish writer 
John Fotdun, who represents Turgot, is a case in point. So at 
the aocession of Henry I. there were several Englishmen holding 
abbeys, one of -whom, Godrio of Peterborough, had been chosen hy 
the monks, who paid WiUiam Rufus a large sum for leave to deot 
heely. 
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it is found that the exclusion extended to natives of 
England of both races, that the preference was a preference 
for absolute foreigners as such. The horrors of the anarchy 
ill Stephen’s day fell on both races alike ; the foreign mer- 
cenaries who laid waste the land were hateful to both alike. 
We may safely say that, at the time of the accession of 
Henry of Anjou, the man of Norman descent born in 
England had, altogether in feeling and largely in speedi, 
become an Englishman. 

Feudal reigns was a time of great legislative 

iimova- changes, but the reigns of Kufus and Henry were the time 
tious of in which the new system of administration grew up. IJn- 
bM^' Hufus the doctrine of military tenures, and of the 
incidents consequent on such tenures, was put into 
systematic shape by his rapacious minister Eandolf 
Elambard, whom he raised to the bishopric of Durham. 
This man is distinctly charged with having first subjected 
ecclesiastical property to these burthens, and there can be 
little doubt that it was he who laid them on lay property 
also. The evidence is this. Under the Conqueror we see 
the germs and beginnings of certain usages, but nothing 
more. At the accession of Henry they appear in a system- 
atic shape as established usages, usages which Henry does 
not promise to abolish, though he does promise to reform 
the abuses of them. The feudal burthens were a logical 
deduction from the doctrine of military tenure. The land 
is held of the lord on condition of certain services being 
rendered. It passes from father to son; but in order 
that each successive tenant may strictly hold it as a grant 
from the lord, the heir must receive it again. Eor the new 
grant he must pay a relief, the price of the relevatio, the 
taking up again, of the estate' which has lapsed to the lord. 
But it may be that the heir is from age or sex incompetent 
to discharge the services due to the lord. In the case of 
the minor heir, the lord takes the fief into his own hands 
till the heir is of age to discharge them. The heiress can 
never discharge them in person, she must discharge them 
through a husband. But the interests of the lord lequire 
that she shall marry only with his approval, lest she should 
carry the fief into the hands of an enemy All these occa- 
sions were turned by the perverse ingenuity of Eandolf 
Elambard into means for mcreasing the royal revenue. The 
wardship,— that is, the temporary possession of the minor’s 
estate,— might be granted or sold. So might the marriage of 
the heiress. The lord might either sell her and her estate 
for money, or else he might take money from the heiress 
herself for leave to marry according to her own inclinations. 
So with bishoprics and abbeys ; Elambard found out that 
they too were held of the king by military service. During 
the vacancy of the benefice, there was no one to discharge 
the service; the king therefore took temporary possession 
of the ecclesiastical estate. And, as the new prelate could 
not be chosen without the royal consent, the king might 
prolong that temporary possession as long as be chose. All 
those inferences were logically drawn out and sternly carried 
into practice by the mimster of Rufus. The utmost that 
Henry pledged himself to do was to reform the grosser 
oppressions of his brother’s reign, and to limit his exactions 
within some reasonable bounds. The claims themselves 
went on, to the oppression and sorrow of successive genera- 
tions of heirs and heiresses, till, as regards lay tenure^ the 
whole system was swept away by the famous Act of 
Charles II. 

The laws There is nothing to make us think that the innovations 
of of Elambard were ever put forth in a legislative shape. At 
Henry I. gj] gyents, no laws of William Rufus are extant. A hook 
is extant which calls itself the Laws of Henry; but, like 
the codes called the law of Eadward and William, it 
is rather a private compilation or law-book. It has a 
certain value, as a witness to the state of the law in 


Henry I.’s time; but it must not be mistaken for a 
collection of real statutes put forth by that king. It is 
remarkable for the strongly English character of the 
jurispradence described. There can he little doubt that 
the compiler purposely gave his work as English a charac- 
ter as he could; but there is as little doubt that Henry 
strove to give to his government, as far as he could, 
at least the appearance of an English character. In his 
charter he grants to his people the law of King Eadward 
— ^that is, the system of government which prevailed in 
Eadward’s reign — ^with his father’s amendments. And, both 
in the charter and in other documents of his reign, the time 
of Kmg Eadward is constantly taken as the standard. 

Henry however kept the forests in his own hands, and 
preserved the stern forest law of his father. The reign of Cliaiters 
Henry is also memorable as tho time of the earliest extant to toms, 
charters, both of the king and of other lords, granting new 
privileges to boroughs, often calling them into legal existence 
for the first time. Thus the citizens of London aie 
exempted from various burthens of different kinds, and 
from the jurisdiction of any but their own courts. They 
have further the farm of all Middlesex— their subject dis- 
trict — and the appointment of their own sheriff. In the next 
reign or rather anarchy, the citizens of London appear dis- 
tinctly as a communio or commune. 

But if this period was not marked by many formal changes Adminis- 
in the law, the new administrative system grew stronger trationof 
and stronger. If the reign of Rufus systematized the 
military tenures, the reign of Henry systematized the 
exchequer and the great ofBces of state. A family of able 
ministers begins with Roger, chancellor, justiciar, and bishop 
of Salisbury, a family of the secularized churchmen of that 
day, most of whom rose from the king’s service to high 
ecclesiastical offee. Henry, a strict administrator of justice, 
looked no less narrowly after his own interests. Under 
him we get the earliest pipe-roll of the exchequer, and a 
wonderful document it is, showing how many and how 
strange were the sources of income which flowed into the 
hoard of a Norman king. 

These leigns are also of the highest moment in ecclesiasti- Contro- 
cal history. We now see what the ecclesiastical effects of 
the Conquest really were. As we have seen, the tendency 
of the time was to make bishoprics the reward of temporal 
services, a practice which under Rufus easily sank intowith 
direct simony. Yet Rufus himself, in a fit of sickness and Auselm 
repentance, put a saint at the head of the English Church. 

Alter a vacancy of four years {1089-1093) Anselmsucceeded 
Lanfrane in the see of Canterbury. Anselm was forced 
into the office, but at this stage he showed no objection 
whatever to the ancient English mode of investitm*e, by 
which the prelate received his staff from the king, and 
became his man. But, in such a raign as that of Rufus, 
the tendencies of such a man as Anselm could not fail to 
be Romewards. Rome might well seem to be the seat of 
law, as opposed to the mlaw of the reigning king. The 
quarrel began about the acknowledgment of a pope of dis- 
puted title; it went on about various matters, tiU Anselm 
crossed the sea to confer with Pope Urban. He remained 
in banishment till the death of Rufus, and learned at Bari 
aud at Rome that the laws of England were evil, that no 
churchman ought to receive investiture from a lay lord or 
do homage to a lay lord for the lands of his church.’ He 
was recalled by Henry, and served him loyally during 
Robert’s invasion. But he refused to do homage or to 
consecrate the bishops whom the king had invested. _ A 
second absence from England (1103-1106) followed, till a 
compromise was made between the king and Pope Paschal 
The kmg gave up the claim to invest with the staff ; but 
the prelate was to do homage to the king for his lands. 

Anselm then came back. 
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Growth The controversy is a memorable one, not the least so 
of eccla- 'becauge Henry and A.nselni are an almost solitary example 
of a king and a bishop who could each maintain claims 
■ which he held to bo right without loss of temper or breach 
of personal friendship. Anselm was a time saint. He 
was no mere stickler for ecclesiastical privileges, but a 
denouncer of moral evil. One of his canons again 
denounces the slave-trade, and indeed denounces slavery 
itself. Yet it is plain that through Anselm the power of 
the Eoman see in England greatly advanced, and he 
laboured hard to forbid the English use wliidi allowed 
marriage to the clergy. Under his successors the claims of 
Eome grew yet faster, and a succession of canons were 
passed against the married clergy Under the anarchy it 
13 not wonderful if the ecclesiastical power grew : it was 
the only thing in the realm which kept any likeness of law. 
Ecclesiastical synods took upon themselves to judge the 
king ; and the right of succession to the English crown 
was argued in a solemn pleading before the court of Home. 
The doctrine of clerical exemptions grew; it was held that 
no clerk might be tried in a temporal court for any crime 
whatsoever. Nothing did greater damage to Stephen than 
his imprisoning two bishops, the famous Roger of Salisbury 
and hia nephew Alexander of Lincoln. On the other hand, 
the ecclesiastical courts continued to draw to themselves a 
large class of causes which concerned laymen. Nor was this 
in those days altogether without a good side. The bishops’ 
courts had a bad name for corruption, that is, for letting off 
offenders for money. But at least they were not bloody. 
As they could not inflict death, so neither could they inflict 
the horrible mutilations which were common, even in the 
case of very trifling offences, in the courts of the king. 

The Ois- This period was also ma±ed by the introduction of the 
tarcian Cistercian order into England. Houses of this order, a 
reform of the older Benedictine rule, never reached the 
wealth and importance of the Benedictine houses; but 
they have added a special feature to English scenery. The 
monks of this order habitually sought wild and lonely 
spots ; the ruined abbey is most commonly Cistercian. At 
The uni- the same time, we see the first beginnings of the university 
vemties. in England. Oxford, a flourishing borough, a strong 
military post, a favourite seat of national assemblies, and 
an occasional royal residence, now became for the first time 
a seat of learning. The teaching of divinity began under 
Robert Pullein in the days of Henry; that of law began 
under Vacarius in the days of Stephen. This is really all 
that we know of the beginnings of that great university; 
but its growth must have been steady during the whole of 
this century ; for at the begianiag of the uext the scholars 
of Oxford were a numerous and important body. 

Eela- The relations of England to the rest of Britain are of 
tions considerable importance during this time. The marriage 
^^land Malcolm and Margaret had most important results on 
' both countnes. The Scottish kings became in truth Enghsh 
kings, more truly English than the Normans and Angevins 
who reigned in England. Their culture was English ; they 
dwelled mainly in the Englirii or Anglicized parts of their 
dominions, strangers from England of both races were wel- 
come at their court. This English influence began under 
Malcolm; after a period of struggle, it became fully 
established under David. Malcolm invaded England more 
than once, both in the days of the Conqueror and in those 
of Rufus, and his last iuvasiou saw also his death at 
Alnwick (November 14, 1093). This invasion was 
perhaps caused by an act of the king of the En^sh 
which may well have been dangerons to Scotland. Rufus 
was the one king of his race who enlarged the actual 
kingdom of England, He made Cumberland, meaning by 
that name the old diocese of Carlisle, an integral part of 
England; he peopled it with colonists from souHiem 
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England, and he rebuilt or repaired the local capital, which 
became a strong fortress against Scotland, After Malcolm 
e a-mft a time of straggles between the Scottish and the new 
English party in Scotland, which was ended by Eadgar, 
the son of Malcolm and Margaret, being placed on the 
throne by English help. Under Ms reign and those of 
Alexander and David (1097-1163) the relations between 
England and Scotland were dose, and, as long as Henry of 
England lived, perfectly peaceful. In Stephen’s day 
David asserted the rights of his niece the empress; he 
twice mvaded England ; he suffered a great defeat in the 
battle of the Standard ; but he obtained the cession of the 
newly won land of Cumberland, and also of the earldom of 
Northumberland. Like Lothian at a former time, these 
lands were to be held as English earldoms. Their possession 
by the Scottish kings was short ; but it doubtless tended, 
along with other things, to make Lothian become more 
directly a part of the Scottish realm. 

Along the Welsh frontier the power of England greatly Affairs of 
advanced under the two Williams and under Henry. We Wales, 
may say, roughly speaking, that South Wales was conquered 
at this time. But the conquest amounted to little mo 
than the settlement of Norman lords with a following of all 
nations, who kept up from their castles an endless warfare 
against the Welsh in their mountains. But one part of the 
land was settled ui another way. The southern peninsula 
of Pembrokeshire, and seemingly the peninsula of Gower 
in Glamorgan, were under Henry (1111) planted with a 
Flemish colony, which may be fairly called the last of the 
Teutonic settlements in Britain. In the Flemish district 
of Pembrokeshire the Britons and their tongue vanished as 
utterly as they had done from Kent. Two of the chief 
towns, Pembroke and Tenby, keep Welsh names in a cornipt 
form; the rest of the local nomenclature preserves tlie 
names of the Flemish leaders. 

With the accession of Henry of Anjou a new period Reign of 
begins. The purely English period has ended. 

Norman period has ended also , England and Normandy 
are alike under the rule of the cosmopolitan iirince from 
Le Mans. Englishmen tried to see a native king in the 
man who sprang through thiee generations of females from 
the son of Eadmund Ironside.^ And Henry was too wise to 
refuse to listen. Whatever he was, he was not N orman, and 
under him the last traces of distinction between men of 
English and of Norman birth in England altogether died 
out. Of all the kings between the Conqueror and Edward the 
First, he has the best right to the name of lawgiver. He 
is not the author of any formal code ; but he is the author 
of a greater number of actual enactments than any king 
before him. His reign falls naturally into three parts. 

The first is taken up with the restoration of order after the 
anarchy To this work the young prince of twenty-one, 
who had already won a name beyond the sea, gave himself 
with a good will. He was helped in the work by one of 
the clerical statesmen of the age, Thomas the son of Gilbert Thomas 
Becket of London, archdeacon of Canterbury and the?^°^* 
king’s chancellor, Thomas is one of the great examples of 
the fusion of Normans and English. Born in London of 
Norman parents, he appears throughout Ms career as a 
piBsionate lover of his native land and his native city. He 
was a favourite with the English people, nor is there a word 
to show that he deemed Mmself, or was deemed by them, 
to be other than their countryman in the fullest sense. 

King Henry and Chancellor Thomas worked hard for eight 
years to restore the rule of law. One great difficulty in 

’ See especially the dedication of the Qmeaiogwi Regwm hy iEthdxed 
of Eievaux to Henry If. The king’s pedigree is there traced up to 
Adam, mtliout any reference to his Angevin father or to his Norman 
grandfather. 
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their path was the new doctrine of the immunity of the 
clergy from secular jurisdiction. These years were a time 
of comparative peace, broken chiefly by a war (1159) with 
Lewis of France for the succession of Toulouse. TMs war 
was, as we shall presently see, of great importance in a 
constitutional point of view; and in it the chancellor’s 
functions, ecclesiastical and civil, did not hinder him from 
showing himself in the third character of a stout man-at- 
arms. At last, on the death of Archbishop Theobald 
(1162), Henry committed the fatal mistake of raising his 
great minister to the sea of Canterbury, and the further 
mistake of expecting the new archbishop to remain his 
minister. The step was in every way new; other 
bishoprics had been used as rewards for temporal services; 
the primacy had been reserved, if not always for saints, at 
least for men whose character was not prominently worldly. 
Most archbishops had been monks. And thou^ both 
before and after the Conquest, archbishops of Canterbury 
had been rulers of the realm in more characters than one, 
no archbishop had ever held a post in the king’s service 
like that of chancellor. The see was forced upon Thomas , 
but, once archbishop, he put on the character of his new 
office in all its fulness. As a mere deacon holding secular 
office, he had been the king’s most trusty servant; now 
become priest, bishop, archbishop, he threw up his secular 
post, and became the champion of the ecclesiastical claims 
in their most extravagant shape. Quarrels soon arose 
between him and the king, quarrels which neither king 
nor primate carried on in the spirit of Anselm and 
Henry I, Thomas showed himself violent and provoking ; 
Henry showed himself mean and spiteful. The first great 
quarrel arose out of the ecclesiastical claims ; for Thomas, 
in his new position, tried to shelter even the most guilty 
churchman from any punishment at thu hands of the 
temporal courts. The king caused a body of ordinances, 
known as the Constitutions of Clarendon, to be drawn 
up, which professed to state the law as it stood under 
Henry 1. before the anarchy. They were certainly not, 
as the ecclesiastical party called them, innovations of his 
own; but it was only natural that they should seem 
innovations to the ecclesiastical party. There was to be 
no appeal to any power out of the realm without the king’s 
special leave. As a natural consequence, the clergy were 
not to leave the realm without the king’s licence. ITje 
ecclesiastical courts were no longer to shelter offenders 
against the laws of the land. Advowsons were declared to 
be lay fees. The baronial character of the estates of 
bishops and abbots was distinctly asserted, and on this 
followed, as a logical consequence, the rule that those estates 
should pass into the king’s hands during a vacancy. 
Election of prelates were to be made in the king’s chapel, 
with his consent. Another provision was added, not 
wholly new, and which hardly touched the general question, 
but which still marks the growth of the new ideas. The 
villain was not to be admitted to holy orders without the con- 
sent of his lord. The ecclesiastical legislation of Henry IL 
was, in fact, only a little more than a codification of the 
practice of Henry I; it was only a little less than a fore- 
stalling of the legislation of Henry YIII It contained in- 
novations on the practice of England before the Herman Con- 
quest; but] they were the innovations of Flambard, not of 
Henry himself. But the attempt was premature, Thomas, 
in a moment of weakness, assented to the Constitutions, and 
then withdrew his consent. Henry, thus far in the wgbtj 
put himself in the wrong by raking up all kinds of forgotten 
and frivolous demands against the archbishop. Thomas 
fled from England and found shelter in France. It was the 
interest of Lewis to support any enemy of Henry. A 
weary time of dispute and intrigue followed, in which 
Thomas was bub feebly supported by the pope Alexander 


III. Henry sometimes threatened to acknowledge the 
imperial autipope; sometimes he forsook bis own posi 
tion; once, men said at the time, he went so far as 
himself to accept a legation from the pope. At last 
the first quarrel was patched up (1170). Thomas came 
back to England only to find a new and distinct 
ground of quarrel. Tbe king had caused his eldest son 
Henry to be crowned by Roger archbishop of York, to the 
prejudice of the rights of tbe see of Canterbury. New 
excommunications, new disputes, followed. At last four His 
knights in the king’s service, mistaking a few hasty words death 
of Qieir master, crossed from Normandy to England, and 
slew the archbishop in his own church. 

Thomas really died for the rights of the church of Can- Later 
terbury, not for any more general principle. But the secoud years oi 
quarrel, as could not fail to happen, got mixed up in men’s l^enry 
minds with the first ; and the murdered archbishop was 
looked on as a saint and as a martyr to the general 
privileges of the church. The dead martyr was a more 
dangerous enemy to the king than the hving primate had 
been. We now enter on the third period of Henry’s reign, 
a time of nineteen years, in which Henry had to struggle 
against foes on every side, but chiefly against foes that were 
of his own household. His overlord of France, his vassal of 
Scotland, his own nobles, his wife and his own children, were 
all arrayed against him. As far as England was concerned, 

Henry was successful against all. The rebellion of the earls 
and the Scottish invasion (1174) both failed. On the conti- 
nent his fate was harder. The death of his eldest son, the 
rebellion of the youngest, the loss of the city of his birth, 
utterly broke down his spirit. At the age of fifty-six he 
died (1189) at Chinon, far away alike from England and 
from Normandy, a worn-out and broken-hearted man. 

The great lawgiver was gone, and his dominions passed Reign of 
to his rebellious son Richard. This king has in popular Iticbard 
belief become one of tbe heroes of England. That 
should ever have been looked upon as such, that he should chmncter 
by strangers have been so looked upon even in his own time, 
shows how England had come to be looked on as the head 
and centre of the vast dominion of her kings. Personally 
Richard, though born on English ground, was the least 
English of all our kings. Invested from his earliest years 
with his mother’s Southern dominions, Richard of Poitou 
had little in him either of England or of Normandy: he 
was essentially the man of Southern Gaul. Twice iu his 
reign ho visited England; to be crowned on his first acces- 
sion, to be crowned again after his German captivity. The 
rest of hu time was spent in his crusade, and in various 
continental disputes which concerned England not at all, 
except so far as she had to pay for them. The mirror of 
chivalry was the meanest and most insatiable of all the 
spoilers of her wealth. For England, as a kingdom, all 
that he did was to betray her independence by a homage 
to the emperor, which formed a precedent for a more famous 
homage in the next reign. His reign is an important one 
in constitutional progress, but as such it was the reigu of 
his ministers and not of himself. One event towards the 
end of his reign, has been often misunderstood. A com- 
motion was raised in London (1196) by 'William the son of 
Osbeit, known as William with the Long Beard, a Mow- pitz- 
crusader and seemingly a personal friend of the king’s. Osbert. 
William professed to be the champion of the poor against 
the ridh. Out of this a romantic story grew that he was 
the diampion of the En glish against the Normans. The 
writers of his own time ^ow that he was deemed a martyr 
by his followers and a traitor by his enemies; but they 
give no hint that he was the champion of one race against 
another. Nor do they give us any clue as to his own 
descent, EngHab or Norman. There is not a word in any 
writer of the reign of Henry or Eichaid to make us think 
Tin. — 39 
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that the distinction between the two races was at all re- 
membered in any hostile sense. Everything shows that 
all the inhabitants of the kuigdom were fast drawing 
together, in opposition to men born out of the realm, 
whether in hTorinandy or anywhere else. 

Reign of Kichard died, as he had lived, far away from England an d 
John. Normandy, in a petty quarrel with a Southei n vassal (1199). 
Constitutional progress had gone on silently in his absence. 

In the nest reign freedom had to be won openly from a 
tyrant by force of arms. No period of our history, save 
those of the Conversion and tho Conquest, is of greater 
importance than the seventeen years of John. A popular 
confusion has to he got rid of with regard to his accession 
at the death of Eiehard. John, the youngest son of Henry, 
was the only survivor of his biothcra, but Geoffrey, the 
third son of Henry, had left a son Arthur. Richard seems 
at one time to have designed Arthur for his successor. 
But his last bequest was in favour of his brother; and, even 
without that bequest, aU English precedent was in favour 
of the brother rather than of the nephew. Arthur does not 
seem to have had a single partisan either in Normandy or 
m England. John was received as duke, chosen and 
crowned as king, without opposition. But on the continent 
generally tho new doctrine of hereditary right had made 
much greater advances than it had in England. Anjou 
acknowledged Arthur; and Philip of France was led by an 
obvious policy to receive his homage for all the continental 
dominions of Ms uncle. But Arthur and his followers were 
soon crushed by the king-duke (1202), and the disappear- 
ance of Arthur loft little room for doubt that he had been 
put out of the way by his uncle. Tho king of the French 
called into being a new jurisprudence out of the romances 
of Charlemagne, and called on the twelve peers of France 
to sit in judgment on their felon brother. Sentence of 
forfeiture of all lands held of the French crown was pro- 
Loss of nounced against John. The sentence was earned out by 
Ifor- an easy conquest of continental Normandy. The islands 
mandy. 2iave ever since remained 

possessions of the English crown, keeping their local inde- 
pendence and their ancient laws. On behalf of the duchy 
J ohn did not strike a blow ; but he led more than one expe- 
dition to secure or to win back his southern dominions, and 
the final result was that, of aU tho continental possessions 
of Henry and Richard, Aquitaine alone remained to their 
successors. The relations of England to the continent were 
thus completely changed. Under Henry and Richard 
England had been only one, though the greatest, among the 
endless possessions of her king. Now that Normandy, 
Maine, and Anjou became provinces of France, Aquitaine 
became distinctly a distant dependency of England. To 
the crown of France the gain was beyond words ; the king 
was now a greater potentate than any of his vassals. He 
had won back those old possessions of the French duchy 
which had so long cut ofiT its dukes and kiuga from the sea. 

To England the loss was the greatest of gains. It broke the 
last tie which bound any part of the inhabitants of Eng- 
land to any land beyond the four seas of England. If any- 
thing was still wanting to wipe out every trace of distinction 
between the descendants of those who a hundred and forty 
years earlier had been the conquerors and the conquered, 
CJnion of the French conquest of Normandy did the work. Every 
N'^ans man in England was now an Englishman, and nothing hut 
au Englishman. One question only has to be asked : my 
did Normandy, the old foe of France, submit so tamely to 
a French conquest? The reason seems plain. Normandy 
was a conquered land. With Henry I. the line of her 
national dukes had ended. If the French In'ng was a 
stranger, he was not more a stranger than the king of 
England and count of Anjou. Tie duchy really lost 
nothing by passing from a state which might seem that of 
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a dependency, to become an integral portion, often a royal 
apanage, of a kingdom of its own speech. Aquitaine, on the 
other hand, foreign alike to England, Normandy, and France, 
found its account in cleaving to the more distant sovereign. 

The nobles were drawn to France by community of feelmg 
in many ways ; but the cities clave to the distant king, who 
was their ally and protector rather than their master. 

The English nation was now united : the smaller mass of 
the conquerors had been received and assimilated by the 
greater mass of the conquered. Events now thickly press 
one upon another, and aU of them tended to draw aU the 
sons of the soil closer and closer together. John, like 
Richaid, was bora m England ; but, like Richard, he was 
in feeling neither English nor Norman. He surrounded John's 
himself with foreign counsellors and with foreign soldiers. 

He presently plunged into an ecclesiastical quarrel which 
showed the weak side of the ecclesiastical policy of the^ 
Conqueror. It needed WiUiam himself to carry out 
William’s system. A disputed election to the see of 
Canterbury gave Innocent III. an opportunity for putting 
in a nominee of his own, and his choice — it must have been 
unwittingly — ^feU on one of the foremost of English 
patriots, on the first of the noble band who defied pope 
aud king alike on behalf of the freedom of England. The 
candidate of the king and tlie candidate of the monks both 
gave way to Stephen Langton. J ohn had so utterly turned 
away from him all tho hearts of his people that none stood 
by him, even when the pope took upon him to declare the 
king of the English deposed from his crown, and to offer 
that crown to the king of the French. In his despair J ohn 
became the man of the Roman pontiff, as his brother had 
become the man of the Roman Caesar. Archbishop Stephen 
now come hack to England. The laws of king Eadward were 
renewed. When John flew to arms, the barons and people 
of England, with the primate at their head, swore to bring 
back the ancient laws, the laws of Eadward, the laws of 
Henry. Those names are now heard for the last time. 

John was constrained (1215) to sign the Great Charter; and ^eGret 
from that day Englishmen called for the observance of the Charter. 
Great Charter, as they had hitherto called for the laws of 
Eadward. By that charter resistance to the royal power 
was legalized; in the struggle that followed it was the king 
who was the rebel. John had hardly sealed the charter, 
when he sent to his overlord at Rome, and the pontiff took 
upon him to annul the recovered liberties and to denounce 
suspensions and excommunications against those who had 
won them. At the head of his foreign mercenaries, the 
king laid waste his own dominions. The barons in despair 
chose a new king, and ofi’ered the crown to Lewis of France. 

Such a choice seems to us yet more strange than the Election 
speedy submission of Normandy to Lewis’s father. That 
the step was most unwise was presently proved; but at the 
time it was intelligible alike to Normans and to English- 
mea If Lewis was a stranger, so was John. Personally 
Lewis promised far better than John, nor was it easy to 
find any other available candidate. If not Lewis himself, 
yet bis wife, came by female descent of the royal stock ; 
and the only likely competitor, the emperor Otto, was at 
once closely allied with his uncle John and had shown that 
he could not keep the kingdoms which he had already. 

But, eveu before John died, men began to feel that, in 
inviting a French king, they had invited a French con- 
qu^t. In a few months (1216) the death of John cut the 
knot ; all English feeling turned to the side of his young Suoces- 
and innocent son. He was indeed a minor, but a minor sion of 
was better than a stranger. Henry III. succeeded as a 
national king, and a burst of national feeling drove the 
French out of the land. A long and weary time followed, 
in which the freedom of England was slowly growing up, 
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till, fifty years later, tlie time came when it had to be again 
asserted on the field of battle. 

Legis.- No time is richer than this in legal history. The 
lation of vvbole reign of Henry II was a reign of legislation, and 
the work was not interrupted even dunug the time of 
the great struggle with the archbishop. In the year before 
the promotion of Thomas to the primacy, king and 
chancellor had dealt one direct blow at all feudal ideas. 
In the war of Toulouse the scutage was first devised ; a 
money payment was accepted instead of personal militaiy 
service. The money was of course spent in lining 
mercenaries j and it was largely by the help of mercenaries 
that Henry subdued his rebels in England. But later in 
his reign, by the Assize of Arms (1181), he r^ulated the 
old constitutional force of the country, and enjoined that 
every free Englishman should be ready to serve with the 
weapons belonging to his rank. Other incidental notices 
show us that much legislation was done while Henry still 
had Thomas to his minister. But the ordinances of which 
the tezt is preserved belong to a later tima The reign of 
Henry is rich in charters to boroughs, several of which are 
early enough m his reign to bear the signature of chancellor 
Thomas. And a reference in the Constitutions of 
Clarendon shows that, thus early in his reign, Henry had 
begun that great step towards the development of jniy 
trial which is one of the special marks of his reign. By 
the work of Henry and his chancellor the system of 
recognition was organized, by which sworn men gave a 
verdict, but as yet a verdict given from their own know- 
ledge. The groat legal writer of Henry’s reign, the justiciar 
Randolf of Qlanville, spealis of the recognition as a special 
gift of Henry to his people, and enlarges on its superiority 
to the wager of battle. All this comes within the 
chancellorship of Thomas ; and we shall do the chancellor 
great injustice, if we think wholly of his later ecclesiastical 
character, and forget his services in the days when he was 
the chief minister of one of our greatest kings. Of the 
extant ordinances of Henry’s reign, the oldest after the , 
charter issued at his coronation are the Constitutions of 
Clarendon themselves (1164). The Assize of darendon — 
a wholly distinct document (1166)— and the Inquest of 
Sheriffs (1170) came during the time of the quarrel with 
Thomas. On these, after the death of Thomas, follows in 
1176 the Assize of Northampton, in 1181 the Assize of 
Arras, and in 1184 the Assize of the Forest. M these 
boar witness to Henry’s care, even when he was most 
occupied with other matters, to preserve the peace of the 
land, and to enable all his subjects to have justice done to 
them in the king’s name. And in all, the mode of inquisi- 
tion by the oath of twelve lawful men grows at each step, 
Admini- The Assizes of Clarendon and Northampton have a special 
Btoation reference to one of Henry’s great measures, that by which 
visitation of the country by itinerant judges going regu- 
lar circuits was finally established. It was not an invention 
of his own; the visits of the king's judges had begun to 
take a regular shape under Henry I But it was Henry 
II. who organized the whole system afresh after the 
anarchy. It was ho who finally established the specially 
Ei^lish principle that justice should be administered in 
different parts of the kingdom by judges not belonging to 
the particular district, but immediately commissioned by 
the king. When the king’s judges came and received the 
inquisitions of the local jurors, though the complete modem 
id^ of a judge and jury had not been reached, yet some- 
thing had been reached which could grow into that ideal 
without any one moment of change so great as the changes 
wrought by Henry himself. By him the jury was applied to 
all manner of purposes. The Assize of Arms was disrtinctly 
a return to the old military system. It gave a new life to 
the/yre?, the ancient militia, which had never gone out of 


use, but which had been overshadowed by feudal levies on 
the one hand and by the use of mercenaries on the other. 

Each man was to have the arms which befitted the amount 
of his property. It was by a jury that the liability of each 
mau to bo ranked m such or such a class was to be fixed. 

Even in the Assize of the Forest, an ordinance framed to 
protect the most exceptional and most oppressive of all the 
royal rights, the popular element comes in. Sworn knights 
are appointed in each shiie to protect those rights. Lastly, 
when in 1188 the tithe was levied for the defence of 
Eastern Christendom against Saladin, the liability of each 
man to the impost was assessed by a local jury. In all 
these ways the appeal to the oath of lawful men, as opposed 
to any other form of finding out truth, was strengthened 
by every step in the legislation of Henry. 

Meanwhde the administrative system which had been Henry’s 
growing up ever since the Conquest took firm root under aitmini- 
Hemy. We have a contemporary picture of it, drawn 
one of Henry’s own officials, in the Dialogus de Scaccario, ® 
This was the word of Richard, tieasurer of the exchequer 
and bishop of London, one of the family of officials founded 
by Roger of Salisbury. Alongside of this, we have our 
first strictly legal treatise, as distinguished from private 
compilations and codes, in the work of the great justiciar 
Randolf of Qlanville. In short, wo may say that under 
Henry the legal system of England took a shape which it 
has practically kept ever since. The endless changes of the 
last seven hundred years are rather special amendments 
of Henry’s work than anything which can he said to start 
altogether afresh from a new point. Strictly constitutional 
advance rather belongs to the reigns of Henry’s sons than 
to that of Henry himself. Nor is this wonderful. Consti- 
tutional advance commonly means the lessening of the royal 
power, and acts which lessen the royal power do not often 
issue from the free will of kings. In Heniy’s time, above 
all,a time when law and order had to be restored after the 
reign of anarchy, the momentary need was rather to 
strengthen the royal power than to lessen it. Legal 
reforms are often, as in this case, the free gift of wise 
kings; constitutional reforms have commonly to be 
wr^ted from weak or wicked kings. But the leg^ reforms 
of Heniy supplied an element which largely entered into 
the constitntional reforms of the next stage. Out of 
Henry’s favourite institution of recognitions on oath grew, 
not only trial by jury, but also the House of Commons. 

By the time of Henry IL the force of circumstances, Begin- 
especially the working of the practice of summons, had niugs of 
gradually changed the ancient assembly of the whole nation 
into a mere gathering of the great men of the realm. The 
work which had now to be done, and which, in the space of meat, 
about a hundred years, was gradually done by a number of 
instruments, conscious and unconscious, was to call into 
being a second and more popular assembly alongside of the 
assembly which had lost its popular character. To use 
language which belongs to a somewhat later time than that 
wilffi which we are now dealing, the House of Lords already 
existed ; the House of Commons bad to be called into being 
alon^ide of it The details of this great process of con- 
stitutional growth must be drawn out by the strictly con- 
stitutional historian. All that can be done here is to call 
attention to the main lines of the process and to its more 
remarkable landmarks. And it may be well from the 
very beginning to give the warning that the two Houses of 
the English Parliament did not arise out of any theoretical 
preference for two houses over one or threa The number 
was fixed, like everything else in EngM history, by what 
we are apt to call circumstances or accidents. Our whole 
parliameiitary system was eminently one which was not 
made, hut grew. Thus, for instance, it was only gradually 
estahi^hed that the barons should be personally summoned 
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to tlie isanie house as the bishops and earls, while the knights 
should appear only by their representatives along with 
the smaller freeholders and the burgesses of the towns 
It is in the reign of Eichard I. that we begin to see the 
first faint glimmerings of parhamentary representation. 
The one object of the absentee king was to screw all the 
money that ho could out of the kingdom for which he cared 
not. The object of his wise ministers, of Archbishop 
Hubert among the first, was to gain the greatest amount 
of money for their master with the least amount of oppres- 
sion towards the nation. Under Hubert’s administration, 
chosen bodies of knights or other lawful men, aefang in 
characters which become more and more distinctly repre- 
sentative, were summoned for every kind of purpose, How 
far they were nominated, how far freely elected, is not always 
clear. It seems most likely that in one stage they were 
nominated by the sheriff in the county courts while at a 
later stage they were chosen by the county court itself. In 
other words, the principle of representation was first 
established, and then the next stage naturally was that the 
representatives should be freely chosen. Summoned bodies 
of knights appear in characters which are the forerunners 
of grand jurors and of justices of the peace. They appear 
also in a character which makes them distinctly forerunners 
of the knights of the shire which were soon to come. A 
chosen body of knights have to assess the imposts on each 
shire. From assessing the taxes the next stage was to vote 
or to refuse them. In 1213 the sheriffs are called on to 
summon four discreet men from each shire, to come and 
speak with the king about the affairs of the realm. When 
we have reached tMs stage, we have come very near to a 
parliament, name and thing. 

rheGreat The reign of John, in short, is marked by common con- 

Charter, sent as the time from which Englishmen date the birth of 
their national freedom in its later form. From his day 
men no longer asked for the observance of the laws of 
Eadward. They asked for the observance of John’s own 
charter, which was deemed to be nothing else than the 
laws of Eadward in a new shape. By that charter all the 
great principles of constitutional government wereafiSrmed. 
They were so fully affirmed as to be in advance of the 
age ; only a few years later men shrank from affirming 
them again with so clear a voice. Stephen Langton doubt- 
less saw further than other men of his day ; but, if in one 
or two points he claimed more than his generation was ready 
for, the great mass of his legislation took root at once, and 
813 prepared men for the find acceptance of all a generation 
or two later. The Charter is the firstj solemn act of the 
united English nation after ISTorman conquerors aud Nor- 
man settlers had become naturalized Englishmen. Of dis- 
tinctiou of race or law there is not a word. The one dis- 
tinction drawn is that between freeman and villain, and even 
the villain has rights which the Charter protects. It ordains 
nothing new, except the temporary provisions for its own 
enforcement, provisions which give a legal sanction to the 
natural right of resisting a king who rebels against the law. 
Novel abuses are to he redressed; new means of redressing 
them are supplied ; but the old law of England, the law of 
Eadward, the law of Henry, stands firm. But it is with 
the strictly constitutional provisions of theOharter that we 
are here most concerned. Eepresentation was already fast 
growing up ; but it had hardly yet reached such a stage 
that it could he ordained in legal form. But rules are laid 
down out of which, even if it had not begun already, 
representation in the strictest sense could not fail shortly 
to arise. The distinction which had been growing up ever 
since the Conquest, and indeed before, between the Wit<m 
and the Landsitimff men now receives a legal sanction. 
The practice of summons makes the distinction. Certain 
great men, prelates, earls, and greater barons, are to receive 


the personal summons. The rest of the king’s tenants-in- 
chief are to be summoned only in a body. Here we have 
almost come to a separation of Lords and Commons. But in 
modem ideas those names imply two distinct houses ; and 
it was not yet settled, it had not yet come into men’s minds 
to consider, whether the national council should consist of 
one house or a dozen. But it is decreed in so many words 
that the acts of those who came would bind those who stayed 
away. On such a provision representation, and not only 
representation but election of the representatives, follows 
almost as a matter of course. The mass stay away ; a few 
appear, specially commissioned to act m the name of the 
rest. The Charter mentions only the king’s tenants-in- 
chief ; so far had things been marred and feudalized by the 
influence of the Conquest. But as the election could only 
be made m the ancient county court, every freeholder at 
least, if not every freeman, won back his ancient right. 

If he could not come himself to cry Yea or Nay, he at least 
had a voice in choosing those who could do so with 
greater effect. 

The point in which the legislation of the Charter seems The 
to have been in advance of the age was with regard to the power of 
power of the purse. The old threefold burthen, the tnnoda 
ueressifas, seems, in the new feudalized state of things, to have 
given way to the three cases m which the lord might law- 
fully call on his man for an aid. These were his own 
ransom from captivity, the knighting of his eldest son, and 
the marriage of his eldest daughter. This right is allowed 
to the king ; but he could call for money in no other case, 
unless lb was voted to him by the national council. This 
was the old law, and in quite recent times both Thomas 
of London and St Hugh, the Burgundian bishop of 
Lincoln, had, in full assembly, withstood exactions on the 
part of Henry and Eichard. But, though both ancient 
law and modern precedent were for the clause, men were 
not ready for the direct assertion of its principle. The 
clause was left out at the later confirmations of the Charter, 
and the right was not again fully established till the end of 
the century. The provisions which were temporary were 
not the least important. Twenty-five barons were appointed 
to carry them out, and, to show the advance of municipal 
rights, among them was the mayor of London, If the king Eesist- 
broke his oath, they were to call the whole commons of the ance leg- 
kingdom to their help, and to constrain the rebel king by 
force. When John again rebelled, his barons and people 
drew the sword against him, and they were but carrying 
out the letter of the law. 

The main principles of constitutional government had European 
thus been established ; the old freedom had been won back position 
in a new shape, England was England again. But the 
European position of England had altogether changed. ' 
The final outcome of Norman and Angevin rule in England 
had been to make England an European and a continental 
power, holding two Gaulish dependencies, the duchy of 
Aquitaine and the insular Normandy. But the vast exten- 
sion of the Angevin dominions before they were thus cut 
short had brought England into connexion with most parts 
of Europe. The daughters of Henry II, Ifire the daughters 
of Eadward the Unconquered, were married to princes in 
distant lands, in Castile, Sicily, and Saxony. This last 
marriage, that of Matilda with Henry the Lion, gave the 
old connexion between England and Germany a special Connex* 
direction. During the dispute with the archbishop, Henry ion with 
was more than once tempted to forsake the obedience of 
Alexander HI., and to accept the pontiffs who were succes- 
sively set up by the emperor Frederick. But the Saxon 
maraage caused kings whose internal policy was distinctly 
Ghibelbe to appear in foreign lands as the allies of the 
Quelf. Otto lY., the son of Henry the Lion and Matilda, 
was constantly at the court of his uncles, and he received 
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from them earldoms and promises of kingdoms. It was in 
alliance with him that Englishman, German, and Flemmg 
stood side side when all three were overcome by 
the French king at Bouvines. In other parts of the empire, 
we find, Henry seeking a wife for his son John in Savoy, 
and bnngiag a saint from Grenoble tu rule at Witliam and 
at Lincoln. But more than all, England, as a power, began 
at this period to take a direct share in the crusades. In- 
dividual Englishmen of both races had fought m earher 
crusades, and had eutered the service ot the eastern 
Thacru- emperors. But Henry himself took the vow of a emsader, 
aades. and Pdchard carried lint vow into effect. In foreigu lands 
the Poitevin 'count appeared as an English king, and his 
followers, of whatever race or speech, were looked on as 
Englishmen. The fame of England was thus spread 
through all lands ; yet it was in the reigns of Eicliard and 
John that the crown of England was humbled as it never 
was before or since. Richard became the man of the 
emperor for his kingdoms; John became the man of the 
pope. That he also offered to become the man of the 
AJmohade Commander of the Faithful reads almost like a 
piece of satire; hut the evidence on which the stoiy rests 
cannot be lightly cast aside. 

Oonqueat Within the island world of Britain the power of England 
of Ira- rose for a moment under Henry 11. to a greater height 
than it had ever risen at any earlier time. Or we might 
say that another island world, less only than Britain itself, 
was brought into relation with the world of Britain, as the 
world of Britain was brought into relation with the world 
of Europe. The first Angevin king of England became 
the first English lord of Ireland. The connexion between 
the two islands had been growing close for a long time. 
Shadowy tales are told of a dominion exercised by Eadgar 
and by Onut on the eastern shore of Ireland. It is more 
certain that, under the two Williams and under Henry X, 
first the Danish settlers, and then the Irish themselves, 
entered into spiritual relations with the see of Canterbury 
which could hardly fail to grow into temporal relations with 
the crown of England. One Irish king was, if not the 
vassal, at least the attached friend, of Henry L One of 
the first acts of Henry II. was to obtain a bull from the 
one English pope, Hadrian IF., granting him the dominion 
of the island of Ireland, But the conquest of the new 
realm was begun only by private adventurers in 1169. For 
one moment, in 1171, the conquest seemed to be a reality. 
The Irish princes became the men of Henry, who pre- 
sently granted the kingdom of Ireland to his son John. 
But in truth all that was done was to begin that long and 
dreary tale of half-conquest and local warfare which gave 
Ireland five centuries of greater wretchedness than England 
had endured in the first five years of irorman dominion. 
As if from a feeling how unreal the claim was, the kingly 
style granted to John was dropped by John himsdf; and, 
tiH the reign of Henry Fill., the king of England took 
from his precarious Irish dominion no higher title than 
Lord. 

Relations On the Welsh frontier the endless warfare went on; but 
^ tiiig cannot be called a period of conquest. The armies of 
Wales ; suffered at least one defeat at the hands of the 

Britons ; and the contemporary writer John of Salisbury 
ventures to regret that England had not in his day a leader 
like Harold to guard her frontier. Under John we find 
the first connexion by marriage between the ruling houses 
of England and Wales. A natural daughter of John was 
married to the Welsh prince Llywelyn. From this time 
the position of the F7elsh princes changes, and they begin 
to play a certain part in the internal affairs of 
with On the Scottish frontier Henry II, took back the earldoms 
Scotland, of Northumberland and Cumberland, which had been 
yielded to David and his son. Presently the share taken I 


by William the Lion m the revolt of the English barons gpedai 
was avenged in 1174 by his defeat and captivity, and by subnua- 
his acknowledgment of a supremacy of an altogether new swn of 
kind on the part of the English overlord. For the first 
time, Scottish lords, as well as Scottish kings, did homage ® 
to Henry ; and, for the first time also, Scottish castles were 
placed in his hands. But when tlie chivalrous Richard 
was selling everything, he soli back these newly acquired 
lights. The relations in w'hich the kingdom of Scotland, 
the earldom of Lothian, and the territorial fief of what we 
may now best distinguish as Scottish Cumberland, stood to 
the English crown fell back to their former state, to form 
materials for a gieat controversy a hundred years later. 

With regard to language, this period is one in which the Use of 
use of Latin becomes universal m all public documents. French 
There are stiH a few English writs of the early days of 
Henry H., and the first known French document comes 
from the hand of Stephen Langton m the year of the Great 
Charter The truth is that the man of this time were so 
familiar with the use of all three languages, English, 
Frendi, and Latin, that it is rarely indeed that any writer 
thinks it needful to mention which of the three a man 
spoke at any particular moment. But it is clear that, by 
the end of the 12th century, English was understood and 
spoken by all classes. It is equally clear that a fashion 
now set in m favour of French merely as a fashion. 
Richard was altogether non-resident, and could lave had 
httle influence on such matters. But John, and after him 
Henry HI., kept a foreign court in England. Though 
born in the land, they were far more strangers than Henry 
n. had been. Thus, at the very moment when French 
liad lost its position as the natural speech of one class of 
the inhabitants of England, it came to the front again as a 
mere courtly speech, foreign to all. In short, in regard to 
language, as in regard to matters of fashion generally, the 
Norman penod was succeeded by a French period. But 
neither French nor English was at this time the tongue of 
solid literature, as distinguished from writings which are Litem- 
merely popular or merely courtly. Such writings were tore, 
severally English and French. But all the learned writings 
of a learned age were in Latin. Neither in English nor in 
French is there any original English history of this time, 
unless we except the rhyming chronicles of Wace and Benoit 
de Sainte More, which are writings essentially Norman, 
though, incidentally bearing on English matters. Our 
Latin materials for the history of this time are abundant. 

We have the so-caled Benedict of Peterborough; we have Histo- 
Boger of Howdeu aud Gervase of Canterbury ; we have nans of 
Ralph de Diceto and the critical William of Newburgh, 

The quarrel between Henry and Thomas gave rise to an end- 
less crop of letters, lives, and documents of all kinds. The 
expedition of Richard L finds its place among the histories 
of the crusades. Aud, while history was thus abundant, 
legend was not wanting. The actual life of Geoffrey of Mon 
mouth belongs to the days of Henry I, and Stephen; but it 
was iu the second half of the century that his writings began 
to have a lasting influence. His wild fables of Ar&ur and Legendu 
earlier British kings seem at the outside to have preserved of Ai- 
afew distorted scraps of genuine West-W elsh. history. But 

they gave birth to a vast legendary literature, Latin, French, 
and English, which has done more perhaps than any 
other one cause to make Englishmen forget that they were 
En^hmen. And, beside history and legend, there was 
also at this time no lack of Latin literature of a more 
general Hud, such as the writings of John of Salisbury, 

Peter of Blois, and the often misunderstood Walter Map or 
Mapes. Among many others these may pass as some of 
the chief; but the literature of this age, of aE dasses, is 
overflowing. Many of these writers were real scholars. 
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well versed ia botli sacred and iirofauo learning. In 
Giriildua we see snmetliiug higher still. Ho was vain, 
spiteful, and caicless of truth. But, as we see in William 
of Malmesbury and WiUiam of Newburgh the beginnings 
of historical criticism, so lu Giraldus wo see the first 
appioachcs to something hko scientific observation alike in 
language and in natural history. 

Transi, In the history of art this age is one of the greatest tum- 

tion m ing-pomts. It is the time of transition between the round 

architec- tjio pointed arch, between the Piomanesquo and the so- 
called Gothic style. The richer and lighter Norman stylo 
of Roger of Sahsbury w'as through the reign of Henry 11. 
gradually getting stiil richer and stiU lighter. The pointed 
arch, first introduced in the vaults, then in the main arcades, 
gradually spread itself into eveiy part of the building. The 
change in the form of the arch Avas at first unaccompauiod 
by any change in detail ,* the Romanesque ornaments con- 
tinued in use. Gradually they were changed for a system 
of ornament which bettor suited the new constructive forms. 
By the first years of the thirteenth century, the change was 
complete; a style all but peculiar to England, quite peculiar 
to England and Normandy, a style marked by the use of 
untraceried lancets as windows, combined with, the use of 
purely Gothic detail, was fully developed. The stages of 
the change may perhaps he best studied m the churches of 
Canterbury and Lincoln. Along with the development of 
architecture, there Avas an even more remarkable develop- 
ment of sculpture. The carvers of the eleventh century 
and of the first half of the twelfth could hardly represent 
the human figure; and Avhen they attempted foliage, as in 
capitals, it was rude and inartistic. The later years of the 
tAvelfth. century produced capitals almost rivalling the old 
Corinthian types. The next generation struck out more 
original, but equally perfect, forms of beauty. The scnlii- 
ture, strictly so called, of the thirtoonth century, if it never 
shook itself free from a certain amount of conventional stiff- 
ness, if its artists had neither the modern artist’s anatomical 
science nor the old Greek’s famihanty with the human 
figure, was at least a vast advance on works of the times 
immediately before them. English sculpture indeed leaped 
in the thirteenth century to a point of excellence whi<^ it 
found hard to keep. 

Pencil The next period in English history may bo measured in 

1217- different ways, according to the point of view from which 
that history is looked at. The English nation has now 
taken its later form. It has assimilated its Romance con- 
querors, and in so doing it has received a certain Romance 
infusion in language, laws, and maimers. The connexion 
with Normandy has made England an European power. 
The separation from Normandy has made England again 
an English power. The nation has now to struggle against 
a now form of foreign invasion. Englishmen, of whidiever 
race, have to hold their own against the Poitevin and the 
Savoyard. They have to wage the long struggle of the 
thirteenth century at once against the king at home and 
against the pope beyond sea. This time is marked by the 
reign of Henry III. But the time of struggle is also a time 
of constitutional progress, and under Edward I. the law and 
constitution of Engknd put on the essence of their later 
form. Here then, in a purely constitutional view, is one 
of the landmarks of our history, a landmark to be placed 
alongside of the Conquest and the Great Charter. But 
our former landmarks, the Conquest, the accession of 
Henry IL, the reign of John, were not merely constitution^ 
landmarks, but landmarks in the history of England as an 
European power. This last the legislation of Edward I. 
can hardly be said to be. The next great European land- 
mark is the beginning of the long wars between England 
and France. From the reign of John to the reign cd 
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Edward III, the foreign relations of England hold a 
secondary place as compared Avith her constitutional pro- 
gress. There are frequent wars with France ; but they are 
rather the AA-ars of the duke of Aquitaine than of the king 
of England. Under Edward III. a wholly new state of 
foreign relations begins. The rivalry between England and 
Franco, Avhich had grown out of the older rivalry between 
Normandy and France and which had survived Gie separa- 
tion of Normandy from England and its union Avith France, 
now becomes, for a hundred years and more, the leading 
feature in English history, one of tlie leading features in 
European history. In this European aspect, the period 
which follows the claim of a French prince bo the crown of 
England comes to its natural end when a king of England 
claims the crown of Fi-ance, We take then our present start 
from the day when LeAvis was dnven out of England, and 
w'c next draw oar breath when Edward III. invades France. 

The reign of Henry III. was, doAvn almost to our ownEeign of 
day, the longest m onr annals. The first forty years of it Henry 
arc, on the whole, the dreariest time in our history. No 
time of so great a length has so few events which stand out 
as prominent landmarks. First comes the minority of 
Henry, the time when, notwithstanding the vigour of the 
great Earl Marshal, England was largely ruled by papal 
legates. The homage of John had, according to feudal 
principles, made the pope the guardian of his minor heir ; 
and it was not the pohey of Rome to let that guardianship 
be a mere name. 'The Charter is confirmed over and over 
again ; but, as wo have seen, with the loss of some of its most 
important dauses. In 1 2 27 the king declares himself of age ; 
presently he gets nd of his great minister Hubert of Burgh; 
ho fills the laud Avith Poitevins aud other kindred of his 
mother ; ho drives his nobles^ his brother Earl Richard at 
their ho^, into discontent, and some of them into rebellion. 

The new struggle of Englishmen against strangers has 
begun. A new phase opens Avhen help comes from the 
quarter from which it could least have been looked for, 
when Englishmen find a leader against strangers in one 
who Avas himself by birth a stranger. In 1238 Simon of Simon of 
Montfort first appears; he receives the king’s sister in 
marriage, Avith the earldom of Leicester to which he had 
an hereditary claim. Suspected at first as a foreigner, the 
earl grows into the truest of Englishmen. A reformer from 
the beginning, he gradually widens his basis, till he 
becomes, above all men, the leader of the people. Mean- 
while the king’s marriage with Eleanor otf Provence brings 
a second shoal of strangers to feed on the good things of 
England. A border war is waged against France with 
small good luck. In 1258 that war is ended by a treaty, 
by which Normandy is given up for ever, and the English 
kmg keeps nothing on the continent except part of the 
Aquitanian heritage of the elder Eleanor. Meanwhile, during 
part of Ibis time, Aquitaine ia placed under the rule of Earl 
Simon, a ruler beloved of the cities and hated of the nobles. 
Meanwhile pope and king are draining the wealth of the 
nation ; but their very extortions hdp the growth of 
freedom. Parliament after parliament meets to make 
grants indeed, but in making grants to protect and to assert 
its powers. In 1256, in 1257, new entanglements, new 
forms of extortion arose, while Earl Richard, the one 
Englmhman who was ever called to the throne of the 
Cffisars, passed into Germany to receive his almost nominal 
kingship. The crown of Sicily was offered by Alexander 
IV. to the king’s younger son Edmund. More money is 
demanded, more money is granted; but each grant leads to 
a fresh demand, and at last the spirit of nobles and people 
is thoroughly roused. Forty-two years after the accession 
of Henry, we reach the first great landmark of his reign, 
the famous Provisions of Oxford. 
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Provi- By these provisions the royal power was practically put 
aions of in commission, very much as it had been by the Great 
Oxford. Qiiarter in the latter days of John. It is specially to be 
noticed that at this stage the king’s eldest son Edward, 
afterwards King Edward I, appears on more than one 
occasion on the popular side. He and Simon were for 
a while fellow-workers. But Henry, like John, rebelled 
against the provisions which cramped his power, and about 
the same time Edward was reconciled to his father The 
matters at issue between the king and his people wore 
now submitted to the judgment of the king of the 
French, St Lewis himself. But Lewis, if a saint, was 
also a king. By the mise of Amiens (1274) he annulled 
the Provisions of Oxford, as overthrowing the royal 
authority j but at the same time he decreed that the nation 
should keep its ancient liberties. To men who held that 
the Provisions of Oxford were, like the Great Charter, simply 
a re-enactment of ancient liberties, such an award seemed 
inconsistent on the face of it There was now no hope but in 
The arms. The civil war now begins ; Earl Simon, a stranger by 
barons’ birth, is the leader of the barons and people of England. 
TTing Richard of Germany, who once seemed destined to hold 
the place which Simon had come to hold, was now fighting 
on the aide of his brother and fellow-king. So were the two 
kings’ sons, Edward of England and Henry of Germany, 
Kings and kings’ sons were overthrown at Lewes (May 13, 
1264), and the royal authority passed into the hands of the 
earl. By him, early in the next year, was held the great 
Parliament, the fi^rst to which representatives of the 
boroughs were summoned along with prelates, earls, barons, 
and knights of the shire. But quarrels presently arose 
between Earl Simon and bis fellow barons. Edward, kept 
for a while in ward with his father, escaped and gathered 
an army. In the fight of Evesham (4th August 1265) 
Simon was overthrown aud killed, and was canonized, not 
by the Home which he had always withstood, but by the 
popular voice of England. The war lingered at Simon’s 
castle of Kenilworth, and, as in the days of Hereward, in 
the marshes of Ely. Peace was at last made (1267) ; and 
the terms on which it was made, and the generally con- 
ciliatory character of Edward’s policy towards the 
vanquished, already showed how much he had learned from 
the unde who had fallen before him, but whose work he 
was destined to bring to perfection. The peace of the last 
few years of Henry’s reign seems wonderful after the storms 
which had filled up the greater part of it. Edward could 
leave the land in safety to go on the crusade j and, when 
his father died (1272) in his absence, his succession to the 
crown was at once recognized and his peace proclaimed. 
To say that he was the first king who reigned without 
election is almost a question of words. At no time in our 
history would there have been, in such a case as this, 
any chance of opposition to the eldest son of the last king. 
What really shows how fast the new ideas of kingship had 
advanced is the fact that Edward reigned for nearly two 
years without coronation. Henry died November 16, 1272. 
The reign of Edward was held to begin with his proclanaa- 
tion four days later ; the doctrine that the king never dies 
Accession is a later device still. Edward was then in Sicily, nor 
of Ed- bis return a hasty one. He passed leisurely through 
several parts of Europe ; he suppressed disturbances in Ms 
duchy of Aquitaine, and was crowned seventeen days 
after his arrival in England (August 19, 1274). Hothing 
could show more clearly than this how fast the office con- 
ferred by election and coronation was passing into the 
possession handed on by simple hereditary succession. 

The reign of Edward wMch thus began is one of the 
most memorable in the whole course of English^ history. 
It is more than an accident that he was the first king since 
the Conquest who bore one of the ancient kingly names. 


Under nim we feel at once that the work is clone, that all Beignof 
traces of conquest, all traces of distinction of races, have Edwaid. 
passed away. We have again an united Enghsh nation, 
nnflCT a king English in name and in heart. For the first 
time since the Norman came, England has a king whose 
whole pohey is thoroughly English, whose work seems m ao 
many ways a falling back on the work of the old native 
kings, specially of the king whose name he bore. For the 
first time since the Conquest, we have a king who is neither 
sun-ounded by foreign favourites nor has his policy 
directed to foreign objects. As duke of Aquitaiae, Edward 
could not avoid wars and controversies with France; but 
wars and controversies with France were in his days 
something altogether secondary. His objects were those 
of the old West-Saxon kings, to be the lawgiver of 
England, and, as far as might be, to make England co- 
extensive with Britain. Stdl, like some other kings, 

Edward has been misunderstood through not attending to 
the chronology of his reign, His Scottish warfare, wMch 
is perhaps the first thing which is suggested by bis name, 
takes up only the last nine years of a reign of thirty-five. 

He had been Mng nineteen years before the controversy 
as to the Scottish crown arose. So in the earlier part 
of his reign the Welsh warfare, which in the popular con- 
ception stands alongside of the Scottish warfare, has very 
much the air of an episode iu a time mainly given to 
internal legislation. The reign naturally falls into two 
divisions. In the first, from 1272 to 1291, internal affairs 
are most prominent, though it also takes in the conquest of 
Wales and some important dealings with France. In the 
latter part, from 1291 to 1307, Scottish affairs are, or seem 
to be, predominant. And yet it is during this tune that 
the greatest constitutional step of all is taken, and that 
parliament distinctly assumes its later form. 

The immediate occasions of the Welsh war arose out of Conquest 
the disputes of the last reigu. The Welsh prince Llywelyn, of Walea 
who still held Ae north-western part of Wales by the title 
of Prince of Aberffraw and Lord of Snowdon, had been 
allied with Simon; his subjects had shared in the earl’s 
warfare, and he was himself betrothed to the earl’s 
daughter. Disputes arose out of Llywelyn’s refusal to 
meet the English king and do his homage. In 127G 
he was declared to have forfeited his fiefs, and iu the nest 
year he was constrained to surrender the eastern part of 
his territory and to do homage for the rest. In 1282 a 
revolt began, in which David, the brother of Llywelyn, who 
bad been hitherto in Edward’s favour and was enriched 
with English honours, seized the castle of Hawarden and 
ma^acred aD. who were in it. The revolt was put down ; 
the land was speedily conquered j Llywelyn died iu war ; 
his brother was put to death as a traitor. The part of 
Wales which had thus far kept its separate being as a 
vassal state was now forfeited to the overlord. Through- 
out a great part of the land English law was introduced. 

Shires, with their system of administration, were formed; 
boroughs were founded; castles were bnUt to keep down 
the malcontents. The principality was designed to form 
a separate apanage for a younger son of the English Mng; 
but, as Edward, the first English prince, succeeded to the 
crown by the death of his elder brother, the title of Prince 
of Wales has since commonly been borne by the eldest son 
of the English king. The Welsh revolted again, even in 
Edward’s own time ; but their revolt was only for a moment, 
Laterrovolts were of importance only when the malcoutente 
contrived to connect themselves with English rebels or with 
foreign enemies of England. The general tendency of 
tTiingg was to closcr union between the kingdom and the 
principality, down to the complete incorporation of Wales 
with England in the sixteenth century. 

Fourteen years passjsd between the conquest of Wales and 
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Edward’s first warfare with Scotland lu this interval 
much of tho legislation of Edward’s reign w-ent on. Ife 
visited Gascony, and confiinied his power there; and in 
1290 ho freed England from the presence of the Jews. 
The nest year began those negotiations with Scotland which 
led to war between the two kingdoms of Britain, to the 
momentary conquest of Scotland, and to its final independ- 
ence, 

Eightly to understand this great controversy, we must 
look back to the older relations in. which the various posses- 
sions of the Scotti.sh crown stood to the crown of England. 
These were threefold. Between Scotland proper and 
England the relation was that degree of dependence, what- 
ever it might be deemed to be, which arose out of the old 
commendation to Edward the Elder. The special burthens 
imposed by Henry II. had been withdrawn by Eichard. 
Over Scotland pioper the utmost claim that could be made 
was that of a more external supremacy, a supremacy older 
than the feudal law and undoubtedly carrying with it none 
of the recently devised feudal incidents, Scottish Cumber- 
land, on the other hand, was a territorial fief in the strictest 
sense, though again a fief older than tho later feudal juris- 
prudence. Lothian or northern NorthmnberLand was m 
strictness an earldom within the English kingdom, just as 
Northumberland in the latest sense was when that earldom 
too came for a while into the hands of the Scottish kings. 
Here then, in strictness, were three distinct relations for 
three different parts of the Scottish dominions. But it 
had never been the interest of either side to define the 
claims very strictly. As long as the two kingdoms 
were at peace, as they had been through a large part 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the English king 
had been satisfied to receive the homage of the Scottish 
kings, without defining very strictly for what territories or 
on what terms it was rendered. In any case, English 
interference in the internal affairs of any part of those 
dominions was unknown. The distinction between the 
different tenures of Scotland, Strathclyde or CunMand, 
and Lothian, passed out of sight. It was remembered on 
the Enghsh side that some kind of homage was due from 
all. It was remembered on the Scottish side that the 
kingdom of Scotland at least was no territorial fief of the 
crown of England. But while the relations of the two 
kingdoms were in this uncertain state, the whole feudal 
jurisprudence had grown up, and neither side could any 
longer look on. the matter in its strict historical hearing. 
The different tenures of different parts of the Scottish 
dominions were forgotten on both sides, and the question 
finally took the shape, Are the Scottish dominions, as a 
whole, a fief of the English crown or not? It was hardly 
possible that the question should take any other form ; 
yet such a form altogether confused ancient rights and 
distinctions. In claiming the ordinary superiority of a 
feudal lord over the] whole Scottish dominious, Edward 
claimed more than his historic right over the kingdom of 
Scotland. He claimed less than his historic right over the 
earldom of Lothian, But the confusion was natural and 
unavoidable. It vgis only according to the ordinary work- 
ings of human nature, that the full feudal claims should be 
asserted on the one side, and that, on the other side, the 
only question should seem to be between accepting or 
denying them in Ctheir fulness. But it is eminently 
characteristic of Edward’s mind that, while his evident 
poEcy was to seize every opportunity for bringing the 
whole of Britain into a more perfect union, he should take 
care to be guided throughout by the rules of at least a 
formal justice. 

Has first attempt to unite the kingdoms was by the 
obvious means of a marriage between his son Edward and 


tho Scottish queen Margaret. This scheme was put an The dw 
eud to by the young queen’s death. Then came the dis- 
puted succession, a dispute which Edward was in 1291 
called on to decide. Such an opportunity was not to be award of 
lost ; Edward demanded to be first of all formally recognized Edward 
as superior lord of the crown which he was called on to dis- 
pose of. He was so recognized ; the claims of the competitors 
were fairly heard before a mixed commission; and the judg- 
ment given was strictly according to the laws of hereditary 
succession, as they wore now beginning to be understood. 

The question between John BalUol and Eobert Bruce was 
a question between primogeniture and nearness of kin. 

That question was iu truth settled by the decision in favour 
of Balliol. The crown of Scotland was assigned to the 
candidate to whom it would have passed by the later law 
either of England or of Scotland. The decision m truth 
created that later law. Tho new king John at once 
entered into a relation of homage which involved a more 
complete dependence on England than any Scottish king 
had ever before acknowledged. But, though it was to 
Edward’s manifest interest to have three weaker vassals 
rather than a single powerful one, he at once rejected the 
demand of Bruce and Hastings that the kingdom should be 
divided. It must be i emembered that all three competitors, 

Bruce no less than Balhol and Hastings, though they held 
Scottish estates and came by female descent of the Scottish 
royal family, were essentiaUy English barons, who felt no 
kind of degradation in a renewed homage to their own 
bag. But it is plain that they did not carry with them Division 
the general feeling of what we must now begin to call the 
Scottish people. The older names of things are now^j®°*- 
strangdy reversed. The English of northern Northumber- 
land, so long under Scottish rule, had adopted the Scottish 
name, and had learned to feel a national patriotism, distinct 
from, and even hostile to, southern England. They were 
the Scots from whom the English kings had to endure so 
stubborn a national resistance. The true Celtic Scots, the 
men of the highlands and islands, had in truth but little to 
do with the matter. Whenever they had any share in the 
disputes of the time, dislike to the king of Scots, tlie nearer 
enemy, commonly drove them to the English side. 

In 1292 John of Balliol received the Scottish crown as Reign of 
a vassal of England. A claim which we may be sure was John 
vnthout precedent, but which was strictly according to the 
rules of the feudal jurisprudence which had grown up, was 
before long brought to bear upon him. From the courts 
of the vassal there was, according to that jurisprudence, an 
appeal to the courts of the lord. Scottish subjects, dis- 
satisfied with the justice which they got in the courts of 
King John, appealed to the courts of King Edward. Just 
M in the case of the arbitration, an opportunity was thrown 
in Edward’s way, of which it was not in human nature to 
refuse to take advantage. John, having acknowledged 
himself a vassal, refused to do what was now held to be a 
vassal’s duty. He was presently found to be negotiating 
against Lis lord with that lord's foreign enemies. That 
war followed was not wonderful ; that, when John renounced 
his allegiance, he was held to have forfeited his fief was 
according to received feudal notions. The fief was 
forfeited; the kingdom was conquered; the separate king- 
dom of Scotland was abolished; it was incoiporated with 
England, and was meant to have some share of representa- 
tion in that parliament of England to which Edward had 

given its perfect form. In 1304 the whole island of Edwaid'fl 
Britain, so far as its most northern parts could be said to conquest 
be under the obedience of any one, was under the obe- 
dience of the English bag, 

In all tto Edward simply acted as any man would act in Estimate 
his ^ew of the case. He carried out the law as he under- of iw 
stood it There is thus far nothing to wonder at, nothing 
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to blame. On tbe other hand, that the mass of the Scottish 
people — defined as above — should resist his claims was as 
little to be wondered at, as little to be blamed. Each side 
acted accordmg to the ordinary workings of human nature 
William in their several positions. The real greatness of William 
Wallace. Wallace is shown in the fact that he was essentially a 
popular leader, one who kept up the heart of a nation whose 
natural chiefs had forsaken it. On the other hand, even 
setting aside the charges of special cruelties, William 
Wallace could not fail to seem, in the eyes of Edward and 
of every Englishman, a rebel who had despised the offers of 
mercy which were accepted by every one else. That an 
English court condemned him as a traitor was in no way 
wonderful, in no way blameworthy ; that Scottish patriotism 
revered him as a martyr was as little wonderful, as little 
blameworthy. 

This first war of Edward with Scotland thus began with 
the taking of Berwick in 1296, and ended with the taking 
of Stirhng in 1304. Meanwhile Edward was engaged in 
disputes and warfare with France, which began at nearly 
the same time as the Scottish war. The points in 
controversy between France and England supply a striking 
and instructive parallel to the points in controversy between 
England and Scotland. 

Analo- As the king of Scots was the man of the king of England, 
gies be- so was the duke of Aq[nitaine the man of the king of the 
thrscoir ^ vassalage was older the 

tiah'jmd feudal jurisprudence. But the doctrines of that jnris- 
Freneh prudence now began to be pressed against Edward himself, 
disputes. A quarrel arose between Gascons, subjects of Edward, and 
ISTormans, now subjects of Philip of France. The quarrel 
grew mto a war which was waged by the subjects of the two 
kings without any commission from their respective sove- 
reigns. Edward, summoned to appear in the court of his 
lord to answer for the doings of his subjects, did not deny 
his obligation, though he appeared only by deputy. Pre- 
sently his duchy was declared forfeited, by a process which 
in England at least was deemed unjust; and it was in the 
end recovered only by a negotiation and arbitration and a 
double marriage. In this war, as in earlier French wars, 
England had the alliance of Germany and of Flandera 
And, as the same years saw the beginnings of the long 
alliance between Scotland and France, we may say that 
we have come to the beginning of European arrangements 
which lasted till very modern times. 

War of The second Scottish war, the war of Bruce, was quite 
Bobert distinct from the first, the war of Wallace, The interval 
Bruce, •virhich divides them is short ; but the change of circum- 
stances was enough altogether to change the conduct of 
Edward. As long as the war took the form of resistance 
to the establishmeut of his authority, his general clemeniy 
was remarkable. Severity began only when the war took 
the form of revolt against established authority. The con- 
quest of Scotland had been completed in 1304. Robert 
Bruce, the grandson of the origind competitor, having lost 
all hope of Edward’s favour by the murder of his rival John 
Comyn, revolted and assumed the Scottish crown in 1306. 
Death of In the next year, 1307, the cause of Bruce seemed again 
Edward altogether hopeless, when things were changed by the death 
' of Edward on his march to Scotland. With the single ex- 
ception of the execution of Wallace, the whole of Edward’s 
acts of severity in Scotland come within a single twelve- 
month, from July 1306 to July 1307. After the deatii of 
the great king and the accession of Edward II., the war 
naturally lingered ; it was interrupted by truces ; and a 
series of successes on the part of Robert Bruce were crowned 
in 1314 by the overwhelming defeat of the English at 
Bannockburn. Then comes, from 1315 to 1318, the 
attempt to establish Edward Bruce as king of Ireland. For 
ten years follows a time of truces and of occasional invasions 
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on both sides, till, after Edward had been deposed in 1327, 
a peace between Scotland and England was concluded in 
the next year, by which the independence of Scotland was 
fully acknowledged. The old claims, of whatever kind or 
over whatever territory, must be looked on as being from 
tins time definitely given up. Scotland, in the sense which 
the word then bore, a sense which, with the exception of 
the fluctuating possession of Berwick, is the same which 
it bears still,i must be looked on from henceforth as alndepeu- 
kingdom absolutely independent of England. To carry denoe of 
on tiie analogy already drawn between the relations 
Scotland to England, and those of Aquitaine to France, 
the treaty of Northampton in 1328 answers to the treaty 
of Bretigny thirty-two years later. 

The change in the fortune and character of the war with Beiga of 
Scotland which followed when Edward II. succeeded 
Edward I. was only part of the general change which 
naturally followed on such a change of sovereign. The ruler, 
lawgiver, and conqueror had passed away, to make room 
for a son who inherited none of these characters. Legis- 
lation and conquest come to an end ; constitutional progress 
becomes indirect. Edward IL was ruled by favourites ; 
that his earliest favourite, Piers Gaveston, was a foreigner 
from Gascony doubtless tended to increase the usual dislike 
to favourites ; but the fact was no longer of the same poll 
tical importance as the predominance of foreign favourites 
had been in earher times. There was no longer any fear of 
England again becoming the prey of the stranger. Still 
the reign of Edward II. is, in some respects, a repetition of 
the reign of Henry III. The national dislike to the favou- 
rite led to an opposition to the king, which in 1310-1311 
brought about the practical transfer of the royal power — ^m 
imitation, it would seem, of the Provisions of Oxford — to 
a body of prelates and barons, called the Ordainers. The 
almost immediate recall of Gaveston, in defiance of the 
new ordinances, led to a new Barons’ War, in which the 
king’s cousin, Earl Thomas of Lancaster, appears rather as 
a parody than as a follower of the great Simon. We now 
reach the beginning of a series of political executions 
which have no parallel in earlier days, but which from this 
time disfigure our history for many centuries. The first 
blood shed was that of Gaveston himself, in 1312. It was 
avenged ten years after by the execution of Thomas of 
Lancaster. Meanwhile the strife between the king and his 
barons had gone on. A second time, in 1318, the royal 
power was transferred to a council. Then came the choice of 
new favourites, the Despensers, father aud son. They were 
at least Englishmen, bearing a name which had been glo- 
rious in former civil strife. But they were no less hated than 
tile stranger Gaveston. In a moment of recovered power 
on the king’s part follows the execution of Earl Thomas, a 
martyr in the belief of his party no less than Simon himself. 
Presently Edward has to meet with foes, not only in his 
own house but iu his own household. Dark and mysterious 
causes drew on him the deadly hatred of Ms own wife, and 
gave him a rival in Ms own son. In the revolution of 
1326, the queen is the leader ; the favourites die in their 
turn the death of traitors, The year 1327 opens with the 
practical assertion of the Mghest right wMch the national 
council in its new form had inherited from the earliest 
times. By a solemn vote of the parliament of England, JDoposi- 
tile king was deposed, and his own son Edward was placed 
on tiie throne. In earlier times the deposition of a king ’ 
in no way implied his murder, any more than tiie fall from 
power of a great earl or prelate implied either his murder 
or Ms legal execution. But the days of blood had now set Ws m«r- 
in ; before the end of the year the deposed king died by 


^ Tliat IS, as regards the Eughshfecmlder. The relations between 
and the Scandimrian islands do not concern English history. 
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Keign of a foul assassination, Tlio new king was still a minor, and 
MtohI flrst years of liis reigii were the leign of his mother 
Isabel and her favourite Piogei Mortimer. Anothei i evolu- 
tion was needed to bieak then ^lowcr. In 1330, with the 
execution of Mortimer and the impiisonmcnt of Isabel, the 
red reign of Edward III. begins. And within a short space 
the struggle with Scotland has again begun, to be merged 
in a few years in the long abiding struggle between England 
and Franco. 

In a constitutional point of view, as well as in many 
others, the period which wo have just gone through may 
be deemed the most important of all periods in English 
history. It is the time during which our nation, our 
laws, our language, finally assimilated whatever was to 
he assimilated of the foreign elements brought in by the 
lirormaa Conquest, and finally threw off whatever was to 
be thrown off. At the beginning of the period we saw 
the Eaglish nation debating between an Angevin and 
a French king. At the end of it England, as England, 
is a great European power, waging war on the continent for 
the conquest of France. So it is with everything else. 
Ft is during this time that most of the things which 
go to make up the national bfe put on their later form. 
Above all things, this was the case with the great council 
of the English nation It is for constitutional historians 
to trace minuter details; the maiu outline may be 
traced in the assemblies of the reigns of Henry HE. and 
Edward I. The name of the assembly bad hitherto been fluc- 
Name of tuating. During this period the name of Farhamett became 
Parlwr finaJiy established. The name is a translation of an Old- 
English phrase. The Conqueror is said in the English 
Chrouicle to have bad “very deep speech with Ms Witan.” 
This deep speech, in Latin colloquium, in French jsarZemenf, 
was the distinguishing feature of a meeting between king 
and people; iu the end it gave its name to the assembly 
itself. The constitution of the assembly, as defined in the 
Great Charter, did not absolutely imply representation ; 
but it showed that the full estabhsbmeat of representation 
could not be long delayed. The work of this period was 
to call up, alongside of the gathering of prelates, eails, and 
other great men specially summoned, into wMch the 
Origin of ancient Witonagemdt had shrunk up, another assembly 
the Uom- directly representing all other classes of the nation wMch 
enjoyed political rights. This assembly, chosen by various 
local bodies, commnnitates or universitaies, having a quasi 
corporate being, came gradually to bear the name of the 
commons. The knights of the sMre, the barons, citizens, 
and burgesses of the towns, were severally chosen by the com- 
muna or cemMunitas of that part of the people which they 
represented. We thus get the two houses of Lords and 
Commons, of which we have seen foreshadowings getting 
more and more clear from the days of the Conqueror on- 
wards. But it was only gradually fixed that the mem- 
bers of the national council should sit in two bodies, 
and not in one or in more than two. The notion of 
local representation, by which shires and boroughs chose 
representatives of their own communities, bad to some ex- 
tent to strive with another doctrine, that of the representa- 
Dootrijie tion of estates or classes of men. The tMrteenth century 
esfniftj national assembUes, not only of Eng- 

land but of most other European countries, were putting on 
their definite shape. And, in most of them, the system of 
csteffs prevailed. These in most countries were three — 
clergy, nobles, and commons. By these last were commonly 
meant only the communities of the chartered towns, while 
the noUesse of foreign countries answered to the lesser 
barons and knights who in England were reckoned among 
the commons. The English system thus went far to take 
in the whole free population, while the estates of other 


countries, tho commons no less than the clergy and nobles, 
must be looked on as privileged bodies. In England we 
had in truth no estates j we had no nobility in the foreign 
sense. Such a nobility was inconsistent with the institu- Nature of 
tion of peerage, wMch gradually grew out of the practice of tbe peer- 
personal summons. The English peerage is stnctly official 
Two official classes, bishops and earls, have always kept 
their right of personal summons. With regard to others, 
both lay barons and churchmen under the ranlc of the 
bishops and chief abbots, it is plain that in the early 
parliaments the king summoned very much whom he 
would. It was only gradually that the right of sum- 
mons was held, first to be vested for life in every man 
who had once been summoned, and afterwards to be 
hereditary in Ms descendants. Thus was formed the 
House of Lords, consisting of certain lay members succeed- 
mg by hereditary right, and of certain heads of ecclesiasti- 
cal foundations. The office of tho peer, the office of 
legislator and judge, passes by hereditary succession in the 
one case, by ecclesiastical succession in the other. The 
holder of the hereditary office was gradually clothed with 
various personal privileges, but his children remaiued 
unprivileged members of the general body of the commons. 

So far as nobihty exists at all in England, it is confined to 
the person of the peer for the time being. But in truth 
there is in England no nobility, no estate of nobles, in the 
continental sense of those words. 

Yet the continental theory of estates so far worked in the Phrase of 
devdopment of our parliamentary system that the “ Three 
Estates of England” became a familiar phrase. It was'®®*'®^"’ 
meant to denoie the lords, tho commons, and the clergy in 
their parliamentary character. For it is plain that it was 
the intention of Edward I. to organize the clergy as a 
parliamentary estate, alongside of the lords and commons. 

This scheme failed, mainly through the unwillingness of 
the clergy themselves to attend in a secular assembly. 

This left, so far as there were any estates at all, two estates 
only, lords and commons. This led to the common mis- 
take — a mistake of respectable antiquity — of fancying the 
three estates to be bng, lords, and commons. The eccle- 
siastical members of the House of Lords kept their seats 
there; but the parliamentary representation of the clergy 
as an estate came to notMng. So far as the clergy kept 
any parliamentary powers, they exercised them in the two 
provincial convocations. These anomalous assemblies, fluc- 
tuating between the character of an ecclesiastical synod and 
of a parliamentary estate, kept, from Edward I. to Charles 
H., the parliamentary power of self-taxation. For a long 
time lor^ and commons taxed themselves separately. So did 
the clergy ; so sometimes did other bodies. It was only very 
graduaUythat thefinal constitution of parliament was settled. 

That the barons should sit with the bishops and earls, that 
the citizens and burgesses should sit with the knights, 
were points which gradually settled themselves. And more 
than once tMngs looked as if, besides separate assemblies 
of the clergy, we might have had also separate assemblies 
of merchants and of lawyers. The great fact is 
while at the beginning of the thirteenth century the name 
and the constitution of the national assembly were still 
unsettled, at the begimiing of the fourteenth century we 
had a re^ar parliament of Lords and Commons. The 
cMef point which still remained unsettled was the position 
of the estate of the clergy. 

This seems to he the general result of the constitutional Assem- 
growth of the tMrteenth century, as traced out by our great iJhes tinder 
constitutional Mstonan, Leaving the minuter details, we 
may here mark some of the chief steps in the progress. 

During the reign of Henry HE. assemblies were constantiy 
held, and their constitution is often vaguely described. 

But in a great many cases phrases are used which, however 
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Popu' vague, imply a popular element. We read of knights, of 
lar ele- tenants-m-cMef, of freemen, sometimes even of freemen and 
ment, sometimes, more vaguely stdl, of “universi,” 

“ universitas Angliss,” and the like. In some cases we are 
able better to inteqerefc these vague phrases. Pot mstance, 
in 1224 each shire sends four knights chosen by the 
“ mil itea et probi homines." Whether these knights were 
or were not to vote along with the magnates, they were at 
ah events to transact business with them. We must always 
remember that in these tunes formal voting in the modern 
sense is hardly to be looked for. In 1254 we have a dis- 
tinct case of two knights summoned from each shire by 
royal writ. In the Oxford parhament of 1 258 four knights 
are ordered to be chosen in each shire, who are to report to 
another parliament within the same year. At that parlia- 
ment they seem to appear by the title of “Communitas 
Bachelarise Anglise.” It may be doubted whether this is 
strictly a case of the knights acting as part of the parlia- 
ment. Still every instance of the kind must have helped 
to strength en the growing doctrine of representation. From 
this time the attendance of elected knights seems to be fully 
established, and along with the knights we find in many 
Parlia- cases diatmct representatives of the clergy. It is in Earl 
Simon’s parliament of 1265 that we first find distinct 
representatives of the boroughs. Each county sends two 
senta-' knights, each city or borough two citizens or burgesses, and 
tivesof the cinque ports four each. But this same parliament ahows 
the iiow fluctuating the practice of summons stiU was. The 
boroughs- earl, strong among the clergy, strong among the people at 
large, was much less strong among the great men of the 
realm. Besides summoning the citizens for the first time, 
ha summoned a crowd of churchmen, regular and secular, 
greater than appeared in any other parliament. But he 
summoned only five earls, including himself, those namdy 
whom he could trust We should call such a body a 
packed parliament ; but for a long time eveiy parliament 
was a packed parliament. That is to say, some batons, some 
abbots, were always personally summoned, some towns 
were always called on to send representatives; but the barons, 
the abbots, and the represented towns were by no means the 
same in every parliament. This kind of irregularity is 
always found till institutions have finally stiffened into 
some particular shape. Our whole law and constitution 
rests far more on precedent than on formal enactments, 
and in unsettled times precedents are slow in establishing 
themselves. 

PaxUa- The parliament of 1265 was the model parliament, the 
assembly whose pattern, in its essential features, set the 
L ^ standard which was in the end Mowed, and which has 
lasted till our own time.^ But the pattern which it set did 
not become the invariable rule tiU the great parliament of 
1295. In the earlier parliaments of Edward I. the knights 
and citizens are often mentioned; but, on the other hand, 
we meet also with the same vague descriptions as in earlier 
times. But in 1295 Edward definitely adopted the model 
which Simon has set him, and the summoning of knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, though with great irre^arity as to 

^ In the great political poem which forme the manifesto of the 
patriotic party are two lines which have been often quoted 
“ Igitur coinmunitas regni considatur, 

Et quid tmiversitas sentiat, sciatni,” 

But what follows shows that the duties of a popular assemhly were 
hdd to he, not to enact new laws, but to declare the old ernes, and to 
procure thmr better obsavance • — 

“ Oui leges proprice majdme sunt notes, 

Hec cunoti provinciae sic sunt idiotae, 

Quin soiant plus caetens regni sui mores, 

Quos rehnquunt posteris hii qui sunt priores. 

regunturlegibus magis ipsas sciunt j 
Quotum sunt in usibus plus peritee fiunt, 

Et quia res agitur sua, plus curabunk 
Et quo pox adquuitor sibi procorabimt.’ 
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the places from which representatives were summoned, has 
ever since been the rule. It was thus under Edward I that 
parliament finally put on the essentials of its present form. 

But we must still allow for irregularities in practice. It 
does not follow that every enactment was always passed with 
the consent of all the classes of which the parliament was 
made up. A doctrine had come in that the king was tho 
legislator, that the votes of the parliament, or of auy part 
of it, were petitions which he could accept or reject, or 
again that he might legislate on a petition from one house 
or branch of the assembly apart from the others. The 
national council had now won back its ancient constitution 
as an assembly of the freemen of the realm, either personally 
or by representation. But it was only step by step that 
it won back the full powers of the ancient Witenage- 
m6t. There are some indeed which it stiH shrinks from 
exercising directly, some which it shrinks from exercising 
at all. 

The reign of Henry HI was a reign of constant parlia- Legfela- 
mentaiy action, but it was not a time rich in legislation in 
the strictest sense. The most direct case of change in the 
law during Henry’s reign was the abolition of the ordeal at 
its begmning. This led incidentally to further changes in 
judicial procedure, and it is one of the chief landmarks in 
the development of the jury system. But it is in itself not 
so much independent legislation as the application to Eng- 
land of a decree of a General Council of the church. In 
short the parliaments of Henry III. are less famous for 
changing the kw than for refusing to change it. The 
famous saying “ Nolumus leges Anglise mutari " dates from 
the couned of Merton in 1236, when the barons refused to 
agree to the proposal of the prelates for assimilating the law 
of England to the civil and canon law in the matter of 
children bora before wedlock. By the former systems of 
jurisprudenee, the subsequent marriage of their parents 
adontted them to the rights of legitimate birth. But the 
barons chose to maintain the harsher rule of the common 
law of England. 

But, if the reign of Henry HI. was not a time rich in parlia- 
legislation, it forms an important stage in tho growth of our mentory 
parliamentary life. The chief work of that reign was that 
the first stejs were taken towards the practical establishment 
of the doctrine set forth in the omitted clauses of the Great ttt ; 
Charter, the doctrine, in modern phrase, that the power of power of 
the purse belonp to parliament. In Henry’s day England the purse 
and her parliament had to wage a never-ending strife 
against her two enemies, king and pope. The mam duty 
of the nation was to withstand the extortions of both alike. 

The king was always asking for money ; the conditions of 
a grant commonly were that the charters shonld be again 
confirmed and he better observed. And gradually another 
demand arises, that the great officers of state shall he 
appointed, if not by parliament, at least with the assent of 
parliament. But demands like these, demands for tho 
removal of aliens and the hke, are all demands for the 
reform of abuses and the execution of the old laws ; new 
laws are never asked for. The Oxford Provisions of 1268 
show the ideas of reform which were then entertaiaed ; it 
is not legislation, it is reform of bad administration, even 
at the cost of transferring the king’s authority to other 
hands, which is asked for. Simon himself, the greatest 
of constitutional reformers, was not a le^ktor. His 
Parliament is famous, not for anything that it did, but for 
what it was. Nor after Simon’s fall do we meet with 
much legislation strictly so called. The ordinances of 
Kenilworth and Marlborough are ordinances for the settle- 
ment of the kingdom, ordinances for the better observance 
of the Charter and of the statutes of 1259. They are not 
legidation, in the strictest sense, the enactment of absolutely 
new laws. 
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legisk- On tte other band, tbo reign of Edward I., like the reign 
Uou of of Henry II., is emphatically a time of legisktion strictly 
^Iwunl gQ called, as well as of constitutional progress. At no time 
were so many memorablo statutes passed. Edward's first 
great act, the first Statute of Westminster, m 1275, lias 
been described as “ almost a code by itself.” But it was 
followed almost yearly by enactment upon enactment. The 
statute de religiosis m 1279 forbade the alienation of lands 
m mortmain without the consent of the superior lord. Ten 
years later, after a mass of legislation iu intermediate years, 
camo the statute qim emptores, which forbade subinteuda- 
tion. The holder of laud could no longer grant it to be 
held of himself , he could alienate it only so as to be held 
of the higher lord by the tenure by which he held it him- 
self. Other statutes regulated the local administration, the 
range of the ecclesiastical courts, almost every detail of 
English law. At lust, in 1297, the famous Confirmatio 
Confir- Cartarum was wrung from the king ; the power of arbitraiy 
mako taxation was surrendered; no tax is any longer to be 
Carta- leyjed the king without parliamentary sanction. That is 
to say, those clauses of the Great Charter which were left out 
in the confirmations under Henry III. were now restored 
and pub in force. As in all other things m these ages, we 
must allow for what seems to us amazing irregularity of 
practice. It does not follow that, because a certain course 
was ordained by law, therefore the law was always carried 
out. But the principle was established, and it could always 
be appealed to in case of any breach of the law. By the 
end of Edward’s reign, a national assembly, composed of 
much the same elements of which it is composed still, was 
acknowledged to possess what is practically the greatest of 
parliamentary powers. 

Parka- The extreme legislative activity of this reign is one of 
mentary many signs that the immediate effects of the Norman Con- 
power of pasgod away. A thoroughly united 

axa ion which had forgotten the foreign origin of certaia 

classes of the nation, could bear to have new laws enacted, 
to have old institutions put into new forms. But idle 
particular form which the great constitutional tnumph of 
this reign took looks both forward and backward. It looks 
forward, as showing that we have reached what is roaUy 
modern history. The parliamentary power of the purse is 
the ruling principle of all later constitutional struggles. 
But it also looks backward. An ancient Witenagemcit 
possessed the power of the purse, like all other powers. 
But in those days the power of the purse was a power of 
secondary importance. In early times taxation never holds 
the same prominent place in politics which it does after- 
wards. But the rule of a series of kings in whose eyes 
kingship was rather a possession than an office, in whose 
eyes the kingdom was an estate out of which they had to 
squeeze the greatest possible income, had made it the most 
needful thing of all to check the king’s power of taking his 
subjects’ money. Fiom this time each parliamentary 
struggle takes the form of a bargain. The king will re- 
dress such and such a grievance, if he receives such and 
such a grant. By constantly pressing this new power, par- 
liament; and above all that house of parliameut in which 
the power of the purso came to be specially lodged, has 
gradually won back the powers of the older assemblies. It 
no longer in form makes war and peace, or elects and de- 
poses Mugs. It does not even in form elect or depose their 
ministers. But the body which can grant or refuse the 
means of carrying on the machinery of government has 
gradually come to have, in an indirect way, the powers of 
government once more iu its own hands. 

Uso of Another sign that the remembrauce of old wron^ and 
old distinctions of race had passed away is supplied by a 
feature of those times which at first sight might seem to 
prove the contrary. The reigns of the first two Edwards 
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are exactly the time when the French language was most 
universally in use as the language of public acts. From this 
time the laws of England begin to be written in French, 

The truth is that the predominance of French at this 
period IS no diiect tradition of the days of the Norman Con- 
quest. It is simply a sign of the fashion which made French 
to be looked on as the most pokte, as it certamly was the 
most widely spoken, of We.stern languages. It was merely 
a fashion; Edward and his nobles knew and spoke English 
thoroughly well.^ But the fact that such a fashion could 
take root showed that the use of the French language had 
ceased to call up any memories of the conquest of England 
by men whose tongue was French. If the use of French 
callod forth any hostile feelings on the part of Englishmen, 
it was now, not as the speech of a forgotten conquest m their 
own land, but as the speech of a rival nation beyond the 
sea. And when French had come to he used simply as a 
matter of fasluou, its supremacy was doomed ; in the course 
of the fourteenth centuiy, English, modified as it was by the 
indirect effects of the Conquest, gradually won hack its old 
place as the dominant speech of England. 

This age, so great in our political history, is of equal Patriotic 
importance in the intellectual and religious development of ckurck- 
Englaud. It was an age when difference as to theological 
dogmas was still unknown iu England, but when a strong 
national opposition was growing to the exactions and 
oppressions of the see of Borne. In the thirteenth century 
there is no sign of any revolt agamst the national Church : 
the nation and the national Church are one in opposition to 
the foreign enemy. The most remarkable feature of the 
reign of Henry III is the union of all classes, barons, clergy, 
and commons, in the common straggle agamst pope and 
king. The series of patriot prelates which begins with 
Stephen Langton is carried on in Archbishop Edmund tho 
saint — ^m Eobert Grosseteste, saint, scholar, and philoso- 
pher — ^in Walter of Cantelupe, a statesman of a Norman 
baronial house. The first signs of any j ealousy felt towards 
the national clergy do not begin till the great national strife 
is over, and till some at least of the English prelates had 
given in to the new-fangled teaching at Borne When, at 
the papal bidding, the English clergy refused for a moment 
to contribute to the needs of the English state, the great 
Edward found the means to put them beyond the pale of 
English law. 

The intellectual activity of the thirteenth century, the 
great creative and destructive centuiy throughout all 
Europe and civilized Asia, was not small in England. It 
was the age of the friars. As in the twelfth century the The 
Cistercians had appeared as a reform on the Benedictines, 
so now the Franciscans, the Dominicans, and the other 
mendicant orders, began a far more thorough reform of the 
monastic system. The Cistercians in their wildernesses 
might practise an ascetic discipline for the good of their 
own souls; but they did little for other men. The rest of 
the nation knew them chiefly as diligent growers of wool. 

But the fnars, carrying the vow of poverty to the extremest 
point, rejecting corporate as well as personal property, fixed 
themselvra by choice in the most squalid quarters of the 
towns. They were confessors and preachers; presently 

^ When Walter of neminghuigL (i. 837) records that Edward I. 
spoke to the Turkish ambassadors in English, it must not be 
taken, as it has sometimea been misnnderstood, as if it meant that 
Edward’s speaking of English was somethiag exceptional It would 
have bod this meaning, if Edward had been speaking to an. English- 
man of low degree who was not likely to understand Itench. But 
when Edward speaks English to Turks, and has Ms words interpreted 
to them by some one who could translate from English into Tnikisli 
or Arabic, it shows how familiarly Englidi was spoken byEdwaaxl 
himself and hy those about Mm, So again, in the famous dialogue 
between Edward and Roger earl of Norfolk, the play on the earl’s 
name Bigod, which is found both there and elsewhere, has no force in 
any language but English. 
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they became scholars also, and they had a large share in 
the increased intellectual activity of the universities. 
Oxford and Cambndge were now established seats of learn- 
ing, thronged by crowds of masters and scholars. Up to 
this time masters and scholars had lived where they could 
and how they could. In the course of the thirteenth 
Colleges century colleges began to be founded. That is, by the 
IB the bounty of some founder, societies of masters and scholars 
iiniver- brought together as coiporate bodies, holding a 

house for them dwelling-place, and lands or other revenues 
for their maintenance. The first beginnings of this system 
were seen in Merton College in Oxford and Peterhouse in 
Cambridge. The growth of these colleges, which in the end 
came in a manner to swallow np the universities, is the 
most distinguishing feature of the English universities, as 
distinguished from those of other lands. But, though the 
foundation of the colleges and the influence of the friars in 
the universities were both fruits of the same movement, it 
must be remembered that they were wholly distinct fruits. 
The colleges of Oxford and Cambridge were not monastic 
foundations, except m a few cases where a great monastery 
established a college in one of the universities for the 
education of its own younger members. Otherwise the 
colleges were strictly secular, and religious vows carried 
with thorn a forfeiture of membership. The collies lived 
on j the intellectual as well as the religious life of the friars 
was short. They presently fell away from their first love, 
and became yet more corrupt than the older orders which 
held a higher temporal position. But, while the first life 
of the friars lasted, it was brilliant indeed. They were en- 
couraged by Eobert Grosseteste ; the friar Adam Marsh 
was the chosen adviser of Earl Simon. The Mar Eoger 
Bacon was the wonder of his own day, a master of 
knowledge beyond his day, and one who paid the penalty 
of thus outstripping his fellows. 

(Supines- The thirteenth century saw the growth of a new kind of 
sion of monastic order in the form of the friars. The early part of 
pinTs*^ the fourteenth century saw the fall of one of the great 
military orders which had arisen in the enthusiasm of hhe 
crusades. The Templars, the victims of Philip the Fair and 
his puppet Pope Clement V., were suppressed in England 
as elsewhere j hut it is something that, even in so bad a 
time as the reign of Edward II., England had no share in 
the torturings and murderings which marked the suppres- 
sion of the order in France. The property of the Templars 
was for the most part granted to the rival military order of 
St John, which kept it till the general dissolution of 
monasteries. 

The literature of the thirteenth century was abundant in 
all the three languages which were then in use in England. 
The statesmen aud historians of Henry II.’s day now give 
way to the monastic annalists. Pre-eminent over other 
Histo- houses is the school of annalists of St Albans, and pre- 
musof eminent among them is the patriotic historian Matthew 
bans ' Paris. He writes of earher times with little criticism; 
he cannot be classed on this score either with "William of 
Malmesbury or with William of Newburgh. But he stands 
at the head of all our annalists as a vigorous, outspoken, 
narrator of contemporary history, not only in Ei^laud but 
in the world in general He is a bold champion of the 
popular side, a representative of the English Church and 
nation against pope and king alike. But it should be noted 
that all die monastic annalists take the popular side, with the 
single exception of Thomas Wykes of Oseuey, the one royal- 
ist chronicler cf Ms day. The civil wars called forth a ma® 
of literature in aU three languages. The praises of Earl 
Political Simon are sung in French and in Latin ; and the English 
tongue now comes forth with a new mission, as the vehicle, 
sometimes of satire, sometimes of panegyric upon the great 
ones of the earth. The Englishman’s right of grumbling 
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is immemorial, and from the thirteenth century onwards 
his grumbling has very commonly taken the shape of out- 
spoken rhymes in his own tongue. But, in an historical and 
political point of view, the most important work of the time 
of the civil war is the great political poem in Latin rhyme 
which sets forth the platform of Earl Simon and the 
patriots. A clearer and more vigorous assertion of popular 
principles has never been put forth in any age. Enghsh 
had l^dly yet reached the dignity of being employed in 
such a documeut as this j but the native literature was ad- 
vancing dunng the whole of the tMrteenth century. 

Besides devotional works in prose and verse, it was used EngiiBb 
m long continued poems on various subjects early in the 
century. The Ormulum of Ormin is religious; the Brut 
of Layamon is legendary. It sli ows h ow the tales of Arthur 
had, even in the minds of Englishmen writing in the English 
tongue, supplanted the history of their own peopla 
Toward the end of the century our lan^age was put to a 
better use, in the form of rhyming chronicles, such as those 
of Robert of Gloucester and the English version of Peter of 
Langtoft. For a successor to the Peterborough Chronicler, 
for an English history in English prose, we have still a long 
time to wait. 

In the department of art, the pointed arch, with the Arolitec- 
details appropriate to that form, was now thoroughly Jure of 
established. In the time of Edward I. the long narrow 
window of the earlier part of the century began to be ex- audfour- 
changed for the large window with tracery, different forms teentli 
of wMch lasted as long as mediieval architecture lasted at centimes 
alL But alongside of development in this way, the sculp- 
ture of the early part of the century gradually gave way, 
even early in the fourteenth century, to flatter and less 
bold forms. In ecclesiastical architecture a new type of 
churdi, long, narrow, and simple, quite unlike the 
picturesque outlines of the older minsters, came in with the 
friQ . T a , Houscs began to be larger and more elaborate in 
plan ; but the great change was in military architecture. 

The massive donjons and sheU-keeps of the Norman typo 
grew under the Edwards into castles of vast size and com> Oastlea 
plicated arrangement, planned with great skill according to 
the military needs of the time. The castle of Caernarvon, 
b^im by tbe first and continued by the second Edward, 
shows what is called the Edwardian type of castle in its 
highest perfection. 

By this time the art of warfare in England had seem- Warfare, 
ingly changed altogether from what it had been before the 
Normans came. And yet the change was after all more 
seeming than real. In the Scottish wars the En^ish array 
of cavMry and archers, matched against the Scottish spear- 
men, seemed to show that the Enghsh had altogether adopted 
the tactics of their Norman conquerors. And so, as reprds 
the weapons in use, they had. But an Euglish army stiH 
kept its ancient character of having a national infantry as 
its main strength. It was the preservation of England as 
a military power that this was the case. We are now 
coming to the days of chivalry, the days of brutal contempt OMvahy. 
for all classes of mankind outside the favoured pale, the days 
which, in warfare, went fax to put mad personal enterprise 
instead of rational military calculation. England was not 
wholly nntou^ed by these follies; but she was far less deeply 
touched by them than their native land of France. The 
difference showed itself when the two nations were matched En^ish 
together in. a long and deadly straggle. The French were 
in the end successful iu war, because England had under- 
taken a task beyond her powers or the powers of any other 
nfytjnn, the task of subduing and holding a coxmtiy greater 
than herself. But the English were invariably successful, 
even with much smaller numbers, in all the great battles, 
nie cause lay in the different constitution of their wmies; 
and the difference in the constitution of their armies lay 
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deep in the difference of the political condition of the two 
countries. In France political privilege was the exclusive 
[Xisseasion of the nuhlesse and the chartcied towns- In 
England fccedoui was the buthiight of all above theviUam, 
and even the villain had many ways of reaching freedom 
open to him. France therefore had a gallant cavalry in 
her noblesse; for infantry she had either foieign mercenaries 
or an unwarlike rabble. In an English army the infantry, 
furnished by the mass of the freemen, formed its mam 
strength, and, more than any other arm, won the great 
battles. In the course of the fourteenth century, the 
chivalrous type of warfare received a series of deadly blows 
dealt by a trained infantry of burghers or yeomen. The 
Flemings at Courtrai, the men of the Three Lands at 
Morgarten, the men of the more extended League at 
Sempach, the Scots at Bannockburn, the English at Crccy, 
are all instances of the same law. Edward III., pre- 
eminently the chivalrous king, helped to give chivalry its 
death-stroke. 

The Of his reign the most prominent feature was the war 
French France in which that death-stroke was dealt. It is a 
war which may be looked at from two sides. On the part 
of the king himself, it was less the warfare of an English 
king than the warfare of a French prince seeking the 
French crown. On the part of the English nation it was 
distinctly a national war. The French influence on 
England, as distingmshed from the earlier Norman element 
111 England, the influence which had been going on ever 
since the beginning of the thirteenth century, reached its 
height iu Edward the son of the Frenchwoman Isabel. 
The follies of chivalry, follies so conspicuously French as 
distinguished from either English or Norman, were now in 
all their glory. We have reached the days of Froissart, 
chronicler of knights and ladies. We instinctively feel 
Charac- that Edward III. is less of an Englishman than Edward I. 

of But the nation is purely English. If anything was needed 
Mffard ^ metnory of old distinctions, it 

was the waifare which Englishmen waged in what was now 
the French province of Normandy. But, in common 
justice both to Edward and to his people it must not be 
forgotten that, though the French war was in form a war 
waged to win the crown of France for an English king, it 
was a war which neither king nor people could well have 
Caiisesof avoided. Edward was goaded into the war by the ceasc- 
the war. less attempts which the French king made on his duchy of 
Aquitaine, and by the help which the French king gave to 
the Scottish enemies of England. 

In 1328 the French throne became vacant by the death 
of Charles TV., the youngest son and last male descendant 
Edwad’s of Philip the Fair, Edward claimed the crown in right of 
claim his mother, the sister of the deceased king. The clnini 
Erwoli support in France, and the crown passed to Philip 

enm, "^aloisj the first cousin of Charles, and the next in succes- 
sion to the male line. By this decision, just as by the 
decision of the dispute for the crowu of Scotland, a 
principle was settled, a principle which ever after made the 
French law of succession different from that of England, 
Scotland, and Spain. During the 3il years which had 
passed since the election of Hugh Capet, every king of the 
French had been succeeded by his own son, and iu several 
cases the succession had been made yet more certain by the 
coronation of the son in the lifetime of his father. It thus 
came about that both the notion of hereditary succession 
as opposed to election, and the notion of direct male suc- 
cession as opposed to any other rule of succession, had, by 
Heredi- tliis time, taken firmer root in France than in any other 
tatysufc kingdom in Europe. The result of a genealogical accident 
therefore supposed to spring from an ancient law c£ the 
kingdom. Asanewjurisprudencehadbeencalledupout 
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of the romances of Charlemagne to insure the forfeiture of The sup- 
John, so a new rule of succession was called up out of the posed 
ancient Frankish codes to bar the claim of Edward. 1170 Salic law 
now hear for the first time of the imaginary Salic law, which 
was hdd to shut out females from the succession to the 
French crown. According to modern English law, neither 
Edward nor Philip was the heir 3 there were females nearer 
to the crown than either of them. But Edward’s doctrine 
was that, though a female could not herseK inherit, yet her 
son could inherit through her. He claimed as the male 
person nearest of kin to the late king. Philip claimed m 
the simpler character of the next in the male line, passing 
by females altogether The question was new ; but, as the 
French crown had never passed either to or through a female, 
the claim of Philip naturally seemed more in accordance Succes- 
with earlier precedent. But, had the argument lain the 
other way, had female succession been asserted by the ^ ^ 
Fienchman and male succession by the foreign prince, we 
may helievo that the native candidate would have found 
his way to the French crown aU the same. How little 
these genealogical subtleties really went for was shown a 
little later, when, in the dispute for the duchy of Britanny, 

Edward appeared as the champion of male, and Philip of 
female succession. 

When Edward’s claim to the French crown was rejected, Scottish 
he did homage (1329) to his rival for his Gascon duchy, 
though with some reservations which might keep controversy 3 ^ 1 ™ ^ 
alive. Matters were hastened by a new Scottish war. The 
English lords who had held and lost estates in Scotland 
were, by the treaty of Northampton, to receive them again, 

This article had not been carried out, and in 1332 the dis- 
inherited lords made an attempt on Scotland under Edward 
Balliol, son of the former king John. Once by their own 
forces, and a second time by English help, they succeeded 
m placmg their candidate on the Scottish throne. He re- 
warded his allies by ceding southern Scotland to England, 
and renewing the old dependent relation for the rest of the 
kmgdom. The state of war between England and Scotland 
thus began again, and with far less show of reason on the 
English side than there had been in the days of Edward I. 

But the Scottish war led to consequences still more import- 
ant than itself. Philip, ever on the watch for opportunities Ptilip 
against Aquitaine, gave help to the Scots (1337), as his belpsthe 
predecessor had done in the earlier war. It appears that 
Edward now for the first time called himself Sing of France, Edward 
though the regular use of the title did not begin till three 
years later. As in former wars with France, Edward formed 
alUances wilh the Flemish cities and with the emperor Lewis ; Fi-ance 
and it was to satisfy the scruples of the Flemings, whose 
land was a French fief, that he finally took the title of King 
of Prance.^ Then followed the first part of the War of a The Hud- 
Hundred Years, a straggle of twenty years, broken once or , 
twice by truces. This stage is famous for the naval victory g. 
of Sluys in 1340, for the more famous land fights of Crecy 
in 1346 and Poitiers in 1356, and for the capture of Calais 
in 1347. The captivity of King John of France at Poitiers 
led to negotiations, and this first stage of the wax ended 
with the peace of Bretigny in 1360. By its terms Edward Peace of 
renounced all claim to the French crown and gave up his ^rebgny. 
French title. On the other hand, all his possessions on the 
contanent, both his heredity dominions and his recent Plate V. 
conquests, Aquitaine, Ponthieu, and Calais, were released 
from all homage to the French crown. Calais may be said to 
have been incorporated with England, and it was afterwards 
^ The TiSTial Latin title of the Erendh kings had always been national 
and not teratonal ■ “ Eex Fiancorum,” not “Eex Eranoite.” But, 
as the territorial style was now fully established in England, Edward 
called himself “Hex Franciaj at Anglise.” The territorial style was 
finally adopted by the French kings when the French crown passed to a 
king of Navarre. The style-then became “ Eex Franoiie et Favan®,” 
till the ancient title was revived in 1791. 
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represented m the English parliament. Aqnitaine, now 
become independent of France, as Scotland had become in- 
dependent of England, was granted by Edward to his famous 
son Edward the Black Prince, who kept his court at Bour- 
deaux, now the capital of a sovereign state. 

Scottish The long alliance between France and Scotland against 
war ; England had now fairly set in, and the Scottish war went 
on alongside of the French war. In 1346 the king of 
Scots, David Bruce, invaded England and was t^en 
prisoner, as John of France was ten years later. In the 
same year as this last event Edward Balliol surrendered 
his ckun to Edwaid of England, who presently invaded 
Scotland in the new character of its immediate sovereign. 
In 1357 David was released, and was described in Qie 
treaty as King of Scotland. In later documents however the 
title was not given either to him or to his successor Rohert, 
the first of the Stewart kings. A desultory and occasional 
warfare long went on, and the claims of the English kings, 
either to the old superiority or, by the cession of Edward 
Balliol, to the Scottish crown itself, are ever and anon put 
forward. England had now, in the form of Scotland and 
France, a standing enemy on each side. 

Second The peace of Bretigny was not long kept. The English 
Frenoh rule in Aquitaine was, speaking generally, acceptable to the 
cities ; but the French connexion was more to the taste 
of the nobles. The prince of Aquitaine presently embroiled 
himself in the affairs of Spain, supporting Pedro the Cruel 
of Castile against his brother Henry. In 1367 he won the 
splendid but useless victory of Havarote or Hajara j but 
the cost of the expedition led to injudicious taxation in 
Aquitaine. Though the principal! ty no longer owed homage 
to the French crown, those who deemed themselves 
aggrieved appealed to the French king as superior lord. 
Charles V., who had succeeded John in 1364, accepted the 
appeal, and summoned the prince of Aquitaine to his court. 
A now war began, which, often carried on with much 
languor, often interrupted hy truces, but not ended by any 
formal peace, lasted till the treaty of Troyes in 1420. The 
peace was clearly broken by the French, and Edward again 
took up the title of King of France. But fortune now dis- 
tinctly turned to the French side. The most striking event 
of the war was the recovery and massacre of Limoges by 
- the prince of Aquitaine in 1370. The prince now came to 
England to end his days more worthily as a patriotic states- 
man. The war went on, till in 1374 all was lost save 
Calais, the great southern cities of Bourdeaux and Bayonne, 
and a few other points in the south. The last few years of 
Edward’s reigu were a time of truce. 

Reign of The change from the reign of Edward HI. to that of 
Richard Richard II. is in some points like the change from the 
reign of Edward I. to that of Edward II. The leading 
events a gain touch the internal rather than the external 
history. The internal history of the reign of Edward HE. 
is of the highest importance. But it is of an importance 
wholly constitutional and social It is not marked on the 
surface by any striking internal events. In the ragn of 
Richard we have over again the same kind of internal 
events which mark -the reign of Edward II., hut with the 
addition of a great social struggle to which we have seen 
no parallel in earlier times. But, if there is much in com- 
mon in the two reigns, there is a marked difference between 
the two men. Richard, if foolish and extravagant, was not 
weak; he had distinct political aims; he seems to hate 
seriously designed the establishment of a despotic power in 
the crown. His accession marks another stage in the 
Suooea- growth of the doctrine of hereditary succession. Richard, 
dan of the minor son of the Black Prince, succeeded his ^and- 
father without opposition, without any public mentioE of 
any claims on the part of his uncles, the surviving sons of 
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the late king. In fact the dissatisfaction which was shown 
at a vague lumour that the young king’s eldest uncle John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, had designs on the crown, 
shows how men’s ideas on such matters had changed, not 
only since the days of iElfred, but even since the days of 
John. In the reign which thus began foreign aflairs 
become quite secondary. The wars both with France and 
Scotland go on, but they go on for the most part 
languidly ; occasional raids alternate with truces. But the 
very beginning of Richard’s reign saw an actual French 
invasion of England, in which the Isle of Wight was 
ravaged and Hastings burned. The French war was ended, 
as far as this reign is concerned, by Richard’s second 
maniage with Isabel of France in 1396, which was accom- 
panied by a truce for twenty-five years. 

The first marked internal eveut of Richard’s rei^ was The pea- 
the result of political, social, and reh^ous causes which had sant re- 
been busily at work during the reign of Edward. The ™ 
immediate occasion of the famous outbreak of Richard’s 
time was a poll-tax which was laid on by parliament in 
1380. The peasant revolt of the next year followed. The 
spirit shown by the young king in the famous story of the 
death of Wat Tyler has often been dwelled on, as if it were 
something exceptional But Richard did not lack spirit 
at any time ; and at this time his spirit was chiefly shown 
in making promises which were not, and could not be, 
carried out. The revolt was put down, and the rest of the ReTolu- 
intemal history of the reign consists of disputes, not so 
much between the kmg and the people or the barons in wign. 
general as among his uncles, his favourites, and his 
ministers. One of Richard’s favourites, Michael da la Pole, 
earl of Suffolk, deserves notice, less on his own account than 
as one who, sprung from a merchant family at Kingston- 
ou-HuU, rose to the height of power. Though he himself 
fell from power and died in obscurity, yet he was in the end 
the founder of a ducal house. W e thus see that the con- 
tempt for trade which had lately come in among the other 
follies of chivalry was, after all, not very deep set. 
Richard’s other chief favourite was Robert Vere, of the 
house of the earls of Oxford, whom he raised to the rank 
of marquess of Dubhn, and at last to that of duke of 
Ireland. The year 1386 saw the fall of the favourites ; 
and the impeachment of the earl of Suffolk by the Commons ImpeacL- 
morks a constitutional stage. This time the accused 
escaped with a slight punishment ; but, as in the times of 
Henry EL and Edward IL, the royal authority was trans- 
ferred to a council under the duke of Gloucester. The 
next year the king attempted a revolution; but a new 
impeachment followed, on which both the favourites were 
condemned to death as traitors in a parliament known as 
the Wonderful and the Merciless ; but they escaped beyond 
sea. In 1389 the king, by a sudden stroke, won back his 
power. For a while his rule was coastitutional and 
seemingly not unpopular; but he gradually aimed at 
despotism. In 1397 he procured the overthrow of Ms 
uncle the duke of Gloucester and the chief of the nobles of 
his party, contriving that all that was done openly ^ould be 
under legal forms. Duke Thomas died in a mysterious way . 

His chief adherent* the earl of Arundel,^ was beheaded. In 
the next year, on occasion of a judicial combat betwe^ 

Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, and the king’s cousin 
Henry, duke of Hereford, the son of John of Gaunt, the 
king arbitrarily banished both disputants, but promised 
tJiem the possession of their estates. But iii breach of this 
promise, when John of Gaunt died in 1399, Richard seized 
on the inheritance of his son. He than chose this very 
inopportune moment to go personally to settle the disturb* 
ances of Ireland. During his absence Henry came back; Bich^s 
Richard, on his return, found himself genere% forsaken, ‘ 
and he was presently deposed by parliament. The' election 
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of Henry in his place was perfectly regular according to 
ancient precedent. But two things again mark the growth 
of the new ideas. Not only, as in the case of Edward 11., 
Claim of was the deposed king made to resign, but Henry himself, in 
Henry the crown, did not rely solely on his perfectly 

good parliamentary title, but mixed up with it a vague 
claim by hereditary right. He was “descended by right 
line of blood coming from the good lord King Henry III.” 
This phrase makes it needful to explain a little more fully 
the state of the royal succession, which becomes of such 
importance in the next period. 

Growth Eichard himself had, as we have seen, succeeded without 
of the opposition, according to the doctrine of representation, 
tary doc- earlier times the choice of parliament would have 

trine, ' rather fallen on one of his uncles. The new ideas were car- 
ried yet further when, under Eichard, Eoger Mortimer, earl 
of March, was declared presumptive heir to the throne. The 
doctrines both of representation and of female snccession 
were here implied, as Eoger was through his mother grand- 
son of Lionel, duke of Clarence, second son^ of Edward III. 
In earlier tunes, whatever might have been thought of 
Richard’s own claim, such a claim as this of Eoger would 
have seemed ridiculous while three sons of Edward, the 
dukes John of Lancaster, Edmund of York, and Thomas 
of Gloucester, were all living. And in fact the claim of 
Eoger was not put forward at the deposition of Eichard and 
election of Henry j but it was not forgotten, and later 
events again gave it importance. Henry’s own challenge by 
descent from Henry III. was shrouded in purposed vague- 
ness. He is commonly thought to have referred to a claim 
of his own yet more strange than the claim of Earl Roger. 
He was, through his mother, the direct representative of 
Edmund, earl of Lancaster, the second son of Henry III., 
who, according to an absurd rumour, was really his eldest 
son. Such a claim could hardly be put forward publicly ; 
and Henry’s vague words might be taken as meaning only 
that he was the next to the crown in male succession. But 
that any claim of the kind should have been thought of, when 
Henry had a perfectly good right by parliamentaiy election, 
shows how the ancient right of the nation freely to choose 
its sovereign, at all events from among the members of the 
royal house, was gradually dying out of men’s minda 
Ceign of The short and troubled reign of Henry IV. has commonly 

^nry ^0 forgetfulness of his earUer fame as a gallant and 
popular prince, a pilgrim to Jerusalem, a crusader in Africa 
and Prussia. The fourteen years of his reign are almost 
wholly filled with plots, civil wars, and the endless warfare 
in Scotland and Erance. Now again Wales becomes of im- 
portance, through the union of a Welsh pretender with the 
discontented party in England In the early insurrections, 
as in that of 1400, the name of the late king Eichard was 
used. The fate of the d^osed king was never certainly 
known ; but there seems no just ground for doubting that 
he cither died or was murdered soon after this first revolt. 
That a pretended Richard appeared, that he was made use of 
by Henry’s Erench and Scottish enemies, was simply what 
commonly happens in such cases. The revolt of 1 400 was 
hardly suppressed when it was followed by the more 
dangerous revolt of Owen Glyndwr, who restored for a 
while the old independence of North Wales, and acted in 
concert with the Ereuch, the Scots, and the English rebels. 
In fact, down to his death in 141 5, he was never fully 
subdued. His English allies, the Percies and 3£ortimm:s, 
were defeated at Shrewsbury in 1403 j and other plots and 
revolts, in all of which the house of Percy had a baTid , were 
crushed in 1405 and 1408. At the time of H enry’s deatii, 

^ lioaehvas strictly the third son of Edward HI. ; hut he was the 
second of those who left descendants. As all the three elder eons 
of Edward died before their father, John of Gaunt was the eldest sur- 
viving son of Edward at his father’s death. 
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in 1413, there was a truce with Scotland ; but the war in 
Erancc, which had gone on during the whole of his reign, 
was being waged with a greater vigour than usual. 

In 1406 the crown was settled by parliament on Henry state of 
and bs sons j and on his death his eldest son Henry sue- Prance 
ceeded without opposition. A new sera in the French war 
at once began. France, under its weak or rather mad king 
Charles VI., was torn in pieces by the factions of Orleans 
and Burgundy. Heury lY. had, in the latter years of Ms 
reign, employed the policy of playing off one party against 
the other, and had given help to each in turn. The 
war, wMch had gone on, though mostly in a desultory 
way, ever since the return of the Black Prince to Eng- 
land in 1370, now began again in earnest under a king 
who was one of the greatest of warriors and statesmen. 

The character of Henry’s enterprise is often misunderstood. 

It is said that, whatever claim Edward III. might have had 
to the crown of France, Henry V. could have none. It is 
said that, according to Edward ni.’s doctrine, by which 
the right to the crown might pass through females to their 
male representatives, the rights of Edward III. had passed 
to Roger of March. So, as a matter of genealogy, they 
certainly had ; and, as a matter of genealogy, there was 
doubtless an incousistency in the use of the French title by 
Henry IV. and Henry V. But the true way of looking at 
the matter is that both the peace of Bretigny and the truce 
made in the latter years of Eichard II had been broken by 
the French, that the war was going on at Henry’s accession, 
that it was just then being more vigorously pressed than it The war 
had been for some time, and that all that Henry V. did was pressed 
to throw the whole national power, guided by his own^®®“J 
genius, into its vigorous prosecution. At his accession, his 
only continental possessions were Calais and its small terri- 
tory, and a small part of Aquitaine, includmg Bourdeaux 
and Bayonne. In Henry’s policy, Southern Gaul, which Oharactai 
had been so nearly lost, becomes secondary. He puts for- 
ward the treaty of Bretigny, as he also puts forward his 
claim to the French crown ; but his real object seems to 
have been the conquest of as large a continental territory 
as possible, but in any case the conquest of Normandy. At 
this distance of time, we see that such a scheme was neither 
just nor pohtic. His own ago did not condemn it on either 
ground. He was checked for a moment, first by a Lollard 
revolt, then by a conspiracy on behalf either of Richard or 
of the earl of March. But in 1415 he was able to begin 
his great enterprise. A negotiation, in which Henry 
claimed, first the crown of France, then the whole continental 
possessions of the Angevin kings, and lastly the territory 
ceded at Bretigny, naturally failed. He then crossed the 
sea in 1415, took Harfleur, and won the battle of Agincourt. Hia con- 
The three next years saw his alliance with Duke John of qiifista. 
Burgundy, and completed the conquest of Normandy. In 
1419 the murder of Duke John by the partisans of the 
dauphin Charles drove Philip, the new duke of Burgundy, 
and the whole Burgundian party, altogether to the 
English side. Paris itself received Henry. Next year 
(1420), by the treaty of Troyes, Henry gave up his title of Treaty of 
King of France. Charles VL was to keep the French Troyes- 
crown for life ; Henry was to marry his daughter Katharine, 
to be declared his heir, and to be meanwhile regent of the 
kingdom. But the party of the disinherited dauphin stiU 
held out, and the war went on in the centre of France, 
while the rule of Henry was established in the north and 
south. On Au^t 31, 1422, Henry V. died, revealing the 
true object of Ms policy by Ms last injunction that in no 
case should peace be made, unless Normandy was ceded to 
England in full sovereignty. The infant son of Henry and Henry VI 
Katharine, Henry VI., succeeded to the kingdom of F.ng1fl.nd sucoeecls 
and the heirship of France. Two months later, by 
death of his grandfather the French king, he succeeded, 
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according to tlie provisions of the treaty, to the crown of cessions made by Trance to Burgundy at Arras cut off 
France. His two kingdoms were intrusted to the r^ency Calais from the French territory, and made Burgundy the 
of his two paternal uncles, England to Humfrey duke one continental neighbour of England. Again, the French French 
of Gloucester, and France to John, the great duke of Bed- conqu^t of Aquitame is no less an epoch in the history of conquest 
ford. The babe was king at Rouen and Paris, and either France itself. It completed the formation of France in the 
kmg or sovereign lord at Bourdeauij ^ hnt in the inter- modem sense. Ever since the twelfth centuiy, the French 
mediate land he had a rival in a third uncle, his mother's kmgs had been striving after dominion south of the Loire, 
brother, Charles VII. ^ _ that is, after the union of Southern with Horthem Gaul 

eignof A time of thirty years follows, in which the English were They gained their point for a moment by the marriage of 
e“y gradually driven out of France and Aquitaine, tiE nothing Lewis and Eleanor. They gained it again for a moment 
was left of the old heritage except the Norman islands, and by the surrender of Aquitaine to Philip the Fair. They 
nothing was left of the new conquests except Calais and its now gained it for ever. The whole relations between 
small territory. Even after Henry was dead, the great England and France were now changed. There were to be 
regent was far stronger than the French claimant , but many later wars between the two kingdoms, and for a 
several causes, one after the other, joined to break the while the old claims of England were always remembered 
English power on the continent. The mainstay of Eng- and were now and then asserted. But any serious hope of 
land was the Burgundian alliance. This was first put in an English conquest of France, or even of an English con- 
jeopardy by the marriage of Duke Humfrey, the regent quest of Normandy or Aquitaine, passed away when Bour- 
of England, with Jacqueline, countess of Holland and deaux opened its gates to the French in 1453, From that 
HainaSt, and his attempt to get possession of her dominions, day the modem relations between England and France begin. 

Then, in 1429, came the wonderful career of the Maid, 

Joan of Arc. She raised the siege of Orleans ; she led The period of the Hundred Years’ War was the time in Internal 
Charles to be crowned at Rheims, a ceremony which gave which what we may call the growth of England come to growth 
him a certain advantage over his uncrowned rival Her an end. The nation in its later shape was fully formed at E^g- 
intervention turned the tide for a while on the French side, the end of the thirteenth century. The great lines of its 
but Charles seemed quite unable to press his advantage, later law and constitution have been already drawn. Dur- 
and he did absolutely nothing for the deliverance of the ing the following period law and constitution have to take 
Maid when in 1430 she was taken prisoner, and was the their perfect shape at home, and the nation, now fully 
next year burned as a heretic and sorceress. Meanwhile formed, has to take its final position among the powers of 
Henry was crowned in England in 1429 and in Paris in Europe. During this time England and the English people 
1431. In the next year the death of the duchess of Bedford, became essentially all that they have been ever since. The 
sister of the duke of Burgundy, broke the tie between her changes in later times have been great and important j hut 
husband and her brother. At last, in 1435, at the peace they have been changes of detail. In the thirteenth 
of Arras, Philip altogether forsook the English alliance, century it was still by no means clear what was to be thefiinal 
Almost at the same moment the duke of Bedford died, and shape of English institutions, what was to be the final 
saea in from this time the English power in France gradually fell position of the English people at home and abroad. In 
back. Paris was lost in 1436. Presently comes a time of the fifteenth century all this had been fixed. The con- 
truces and negotiations ; and in 1445, on the king’s stitution, the laws, the language, the national character, of 
marriage with Margaret of Anjou, Maine and Anjou were Englishmen had all taken a shape from which in their 
surrendered. In 1449 Rouen was lost, and the second mam points they were never again to change. The island 
French conquest of Normandy was completed in the next realm, with the character of islanders impressed upon its 
year. In 1451 the French conquered all that was left to people, with its political constitution and its social state 
England in the south, Bourdeaux being the last town to hold differing from that of any other European nation, was by 
out. But here the tide once more changed for a moment, the end of this period fully formed. When we have 
The Aqnitanian cities found that they had gained nothing reached the end of this period, we know what England is. 
by their transfer to the nearer instead of the more distant The personal character of the nation is now fixed. Tip to 
master. In 1463 John Talbot, the great earl of Shrews- this time the history of the nation has been the record of 
bury, came with an English force, and was welcomed its growth; our study has had somewhat of a physical 
as a deliverer. He was slain at Castillon m July; character. From this time our study is rather bio- 
lal Bourdeaux was again taken by the French in October, graphical; our history ceases to be the record of the growth 
and the tie of three hundred years which united Eng- of a nation; it becomes the record of the acts of a nation 
land and Aquitaine was broken for ever. Less striking after it has taken its final shape, 

in the history of the world, the French conquest of In a specially constitutional aspect, the reign of Edward Consti- 
Aquitaine is, in the history of Western Europe, almost IIL, the central time of the period with which we are tutional 
as marked an epoch as the Turkish conquest of Constanti- dealing, is hardly less important than the reign of Edward 
nople which happened nearly at the same moment. Two 1. But its importance is of a different kind. Theiii_<g 
great questions were decided by it. The Norman Conquest earlier reign fixed the constitution of parliament; it reign, 
first made England a continental power ; the succession of decreed that in an English parliament certain elements 
the Angevins greatly increased her continental position, should always be present. It laid down as a matter of 
That position now wholly passed away. England is now broad principle what the essential powers of parliament 
again shut up within her own four seas. From this time were. In the later reign, the essential elements of parliar 
m re- she constantly takes a part in continental affairs ; but she ment finally arrange themselves in their several places and 
■ions iiolds no continental possessions save such outlying posts relations to one another. The powers, rights, and 
as Calais, Boulogne, Dunkirk, or Gibraltar. Calais she privileges of each element in the state, and the exact 
I ^ kept for another centuiy, partly no doubt because lie manner of exercising them, were now fixed and defined. 

ance. The Commons are now fully established as an essential 

^ After the peace of BreMgny, Idwrd III. changed hia style of element in parliament. It is farther established that 
DuJie of Aaxdtaine to Zoni. He was “ Dommus Hihemiffl et Aaui- v — * ««« 
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delations pariiamontary estate came to nothing, parliament now 
ofLoida definitely took its motlem fonn of an assembly of two 
ami Com- Jjonges, Lords and Commons. A statute of Edward H. in 
mens. -^323 distinctly assorted the right of the Commons to a 
share in all acts which touched the general welfare of the 
kingdom But a distinction was for a long time drawn 
between the older and the newer dement in the assembly. 
For a long time the doctrine was that the Commons 
petitioned, and that their petitions were granted by the king 
with the assent of the Lords. This position of the Commons 
Petition- as a petitioning body is of the deepest importance, and 
in? looks both forwards and backwards. Looking backwaids, 
pow-er of jj. almost necessary result of the way in which 

monsT' pfii’bament had grown, up. The Lords were, and the Com- 
mons were not, representatives by direct succession of the 
ancient sovoroign assembhos of the laud. It was for them 
by immemorial right to advise the king and to consent to 
his acts. The Commons had been called into being along- 
side of them; they had no such traditional powers; they 
could win them only step by step, Lookmg forwards, the 
position of tho Commons as a petitioning body was a source 
of hnmediate weakness and of final strength. For a while 
they simply petitioned ; not only might their petitions be 
refused, but, if they were granted, they had no control over 
the shape in which they wore granted. If the king granted 
a petition which involved any change in the law, it was 
by royal officers that tho petition was put into the form 
of a statute after the representatives of the Commons had 
gone back to their homos. Such a practice gave oppor- 
tunity for many tricks. It was a frequent subject of com- 
plaint that the petitions which were said to be granted, and 
the statutes which were enacted in answer to them, were 
something quite different from what the Commons had 
really asked for. This ovd was first seriously checked iu 
the reign of Henry YI., when tho practice was established 
-which still prevails, that of bringing in, instead of a mere 
petition, a bill drawn in the form which the proposed 
statuto was intended to tako. Again, as long as the Com- 
mons W'cre mero petitioners at whose request a law was 
enacted, it might bo held that tho king was equally able to 
enact at tho request of some other petitioning body. Thus 
Tve still find statutes sometimes enacted, without the petition 
of tho Commons, sometimes, for instance, at the petition 
of tho clergy. So again, this same position of the Commons 
as a petitioning body led to one distmction between them 
and the Lords which has gone on to our own times. In one 
chief fuuction of the ancient assemblies the Commons never 
Judicial obtained a direct share. Parliament, like those ancient 
powers assemblies, has always been the highest court of justice, 
^^rba- j(.g gt^ictly judicial powers have always been exercised 
by the Lords only. The Commons, by virtue of their 
petitioning power, have become denouncers and accusers ; 
but they have never become judges. By virtue of their 
petitiomng power, they began, as early as the reign of 
Edward III., to denounce the ministers of the king, aad to 
demand their dismissal. In tho Good Parliament of 1376, 
and again iu the parliament of Bichard ten years later, 
this power ^ows into a regular impeachment of the 
offenders, which is brought by the Commons as accusers 
before the Lords as judges. Whenever the Commons have 
taken part in action which was practically judicial, it has 
always been under some other form. They have exercised 
a somewhat arhitraxy and anomalous authority in defence 
of their own privileges. They have passed bills of attainder 
and bills of pains and penalties j but these take the form 
of legislative acts. Strictly judicial functions like those of 
theLordsthey have never daimed. 

PoBitiou One effect of the growth of the Commons was to give a 
of the more definite position to the Lords. As long as there was 
uorns, ^ fluctuating body, membeiBhip 
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of the assembly could not be looked on as conferring any 
definite status. None but the bishops and earls had any 
undoubted personal claim. Some abbots, some barons, were 
always summoned; but for a long tune they were not 
always the same abbots or the same barons, and the 
memory of the old right of attendance on the part of the 
whole free population had not altogether died aw^ay. So 
long as this state of things lasted, no definite Ime could be 
drawn between those who were members of the assembly and 
those who were not. It was only when a new body arose by 
the side of the old one, a body which confessedly repre- 
sented all persons who had no place iu the elder body, that 
membership of the elder body became a definite personal 
piivilege- The vague and fluctuating gathering of the great Nature of 
men of the realm now grew into a peerage of known the peor- 
memhers, and possessing defined rights. The very change ”'o®' 
which made the Lords, as we may now call them, sharers lu 
their powers in every way raised the position of the Lords 
as a class. The peerage, with its several ranks and its de- 
fined privileges, grew up in the reigns from Edward III. to 
Henry VI. It was gradually established that the king’s writ 
of summons, by which he called this or that man to give his 
attendance in parliament, conveyed a perpetual right, not 
only to himself but to his heirs. And now that tho 
peerage has taken this more definite character, wo hear of 
new and more solemn ways of admission to its ranks, such 
as creations iu parliament and by letters patent. NewNewraul 
titles of peerage of foreign origin were devised. Edward 1'®“* 
m first creat^ dukes, beginning with his own sons. Tho 
duchy of Cornwall has ever since belonged of right to the 
eldest son of the sovereign. Under Bichard dukes became 
more common; under him too the title of marcim or 
marquess, properly the lord or guardian of a march or 
frontier, came to denote another honorary rank of peerage. 

Under Henry VI. another new rank of peerage . first 
appears, that of vieeconies or viscount, a word which had 
hitherto meant Ihe sheriff of a county. All these new titles 
were, as titles, purely honorary; they expressed mere rank, 
with no rights or duties but such as wore common to the 
whole peerage. The creation of these new titles completed 
tho change in tho position of the earls, about whom sniuo 
trace of thoir original official character long hung. TIio 
earldom now became a mere rank in the peerage, liko any 
other. The new dukes and marquesses were sot above tlio 
earls, while the viscounts were thrust in between the carls 
and the barons. But both the old titles and the now kept 
tho same pcsition as ranks in an official peerage, in a body 
of legislatora and judges, the temporal portion of which held 
their seats hy genealogical succession.^ But no nobility iu 
the foreign sense was, or could be, created. Because tho Cluidion 
peer was raised above other men as hereditary legislator of poew 
and hereditary judge, therefore his children remained, liko 
other men, members of the general body of the Commons. 

As the growth of the Commons at once raised and defined The 
the position of the Lords, so the general growth of tho power king’s 
of parliament at once defined, and by defining strengthened, F®^’®^- 
the king's prerogative. It now became a question whatg^j^^^ 
acts were lawful to the king without the consent of parlia- strength- 
ment, and what acts n eeded that consent. It is clear that, ened. 

^ Graealogioal succession,” because the phrase “hereditary suc- 
cession ’’ is, m the older use of the word, applicable alike to the siiiritual 
and the temporal peers, at least as both classes stood till the union with 
Scotland. In older language "jus hereditarium ” means a right 
handed on from one holder to another, whether the successor he tlio 
son of the last holder, or a person chosen or appointed to succeed him 
after his death. In this sense, the seats attached to tho sees of 
Canterbury, York, London, Durham, and Winchostev, are still as 
stnctly hCTeditary as any earldom or barony. But that name cannot 
apply to various modem forms of peerage, such as tho electire peers 
of Scotland and Ireland, to the rotatory bishops of Ireland now 
ahohshed, to those bishops of England who succeed only by seniority, 
or to the last newly created judicitd peerages. 
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whenovor prerogative was defined, it was at once limiM 
and strengthened. But the very strengthening was of the 
nature of a limitation. A power which was directly or 
indirectly bestowed by parliament ceased to be a power 
inherent in the crown. The struggle was therefore a hard 
one. The kings strove to hold their ground at every point, 
and to escape from the fetters which the nation strove to lay 
upon them. When the Commons tried to make the king 
dismiss evil counsellors or moderate the expenses of his 
household, when they tried to regulate the oppressive right 
of purveyance, the king was apt to find a loop-hole in some 
Uncon- protest or reservation or saving clause. So the kings 
stitu- strove to keep the power of arbitrary taxation in their own 
tional by drawing distinctions between customs and other 

of sources of revenue. So they strove to keep the power of 
kings, legislation without the consent of pailiament, by drawing 
a distinction between statutes and oidiuaneoa, and by 
protending to a right to suspend the operation of statutes 
The claim to legislate by ordinance is closely connected 
with the way in which all our legislative and judicial bodies 
arose. The parliament, the pnvy couuril, the com’ts of 
justice, have all grown out of the ancient assembly. For 
some while after the Conquest it is not always easy to see 
whether the words curvcf, regis mean the great council of the 
nation or the smaller council of the bng’s immediate 
advisers. The greater and the smaller council were alike 
fragments of the national assembly, and both alike derived 
their special shape from the practice of personal summons. 
If one body so formed had the right of legislation, it might 
be argued that the other body so formed had it also. So 
again, as the Commons grow, the form of their petitions, 
praying that such and such an enactment might bo made 
by the king with the consent of the Lords, seemed to 
recognize the king as the only real lawgiver. It might 
suggest the thought that ho could, if he would, oxoroiso his 
• legislative powers, even though the Commons did not 
petition, and though the Lords did not assent. A crowd of 
loop-holes were thus opened for irregular doings of all 
kmds— for attempts on the part of the bnga to ev^e every 
constitutional fetter — ^for attempts to reign without parlia- 
ments, to impose taxes by their own authority, or to 
legislate with the consent only of their own council or of 
some other body othor than a regular parliament. Every 
point had to be struggled for over aud over again. But by 
the end of the fourteenth century we may say that the 
constitution and the powers of parliament were, as for as 
the letter of the law wont, much the same as they are 
now. But it took three hundred years more to secure the 
observance of tho letter of the law, while the t-wo huudrod 
years that have followed have, by the side of the written 
law, developed the unwritten constitution. 

Actions For the peculiar character of that unwritten constitution, 
of parlia- for the system by which a crowd of powers which the 
to^peiwe shrink from directly exercising aro now exercised 

andwar. iiifibcctly, we have to wait for some ages. In 

those days a power was either exercised directly or it was 
not exercised at all. Thus one most important power which 
was freely exorcised by our most ancient assemblies, but 
which modern parliaments shrink from directly exorcising, 
the power of making peace and war, was in the fourteenth 
century in a very irregular state. Sometimes parliament 
claims a voice in such matters j sometimes the king seems 
to thrust a control over them on an unwilling parliament. 
That is to .say, the kings wished to make parliament share 
the responsibility of their acts. A parliament could hardly 
refuse to support the king in a war which it had itsdf ap- 
proved. The wars of Edward HI., and his constant calls 
for money, made frequent parliaments needfuL Perhaps no 
other series of events in our history did so much to stren^en 
and define every parliamentary power. But it was mainly 
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by the petitioning position of the Commons that all power has Growth, 
thus been drawn into the hands of parliament. Any matter 
might become the subject of a petition of the Commons. It 
followed that, as their petitions giadually grew into demands mons. 
which could not be resisted, every matter might become the 
subject of legislation by the Commons. In their position 
as petitioners lay their strength. They only petitioned, 
while the king enacted and the Lords assented. But the 
humbler position gave them the first word. Tho enacting 
power of the king gradually came to be a mere power of 
refusing to enact, a power which has long ceased to be 
exercised. The humble petitioners came to be the proposers 
of everything, and so to be the masters of everything. They 
had the privilege of p'cerogaUva tribus. 

The power of parliament to settle the succession to tho Power of 
crown, that is, the ancient right of election in another shape, parha- 
comos more largely into play at a later period. Wo kave“®^* 
however one of the greatest instances of its exorcise m the succes- 
depositiou of Eichard and the settlement of the crown on sion. 
Henry IV. and his heirs. And twelve years before the 
ancient doctrine was carried out in practice, it was 
solemnly declared by Bishop Arundel and Thomas dnke of 
Gloucester, speaking in the name of parliament, that, by 
an ancient statute, parliament, with the common consent of 
the nation, had a right to depose a king who failed to 
govern according to the laws and by the advice of his peers, 
and to call to the throne some other member of the royal 
family in his stead. Most certainly there never was such 
a statute b tho form of a statute ; but the doctrine simply 
exiirossed the immemorial principle on which the nation 
Lad alwaj^ acted whenever it was needful. And tho state- 
ment that tboio was a statute to that effect was perhaps 
aimiily an instance of the growth of the doctrines of the 
professional lawyers. Men were begumuig to forget that 
the earliest written law was nothing more than immemorial 
custom committed to wnting. They were beginning to think 
that, wherever there was law or even custom, it must have 
had its beginning in some written, even if forgotten, 
enactment. 

After all, nothing better shows the power of parlia- Attempts 
ment than the attempts which were often made by those m ^ 
power to procure a packed House of Commons. Complaints 
were made that tho sheriffs returned knights of the shire 
who wore not really the choice of the electors, and that they 
smnmoned, or failed to summon, boroughs to send burgesses, 
according to their arbitrary will Lastly, in tho early days 
of Henry VI,, we find the rights of the electors restricted 
by parliaraoiit itself. The constitution of tho House of 
Commons was clearly growing too popular for the ruling 
powere, and it was thought needful to legislate in the inte- 
rests of oligarchy. By the statute of 1429 the electors of Narrow- 
“ small sul^tance and of no value” were disfranchised, aud ^ 
the right of voti ng was confined to those who had a freehold 
of forty shillings yearly, a not inconsiderable amount at 
that time. By another statute of the same reign (1444- 
45) it is enacted that the knights chosen shall be “notable 
knights or notable esquires, gentlemen by birth.” This 
enactment is instructive in many ways. It shows, what we 
find to Lave been tho case almost from the beginning, that 
the knights of the shire were not always knights m the 
strict sense. The electors were clearly trying to break 
down aU distinctions of rank and birth, and an attempt is 
made to enforce these distmetions bylaw. Happily no de- 
finition of “ gentlemen by birth” was or could be attempted. 

Tha backsliding statute has therefore become a dead, letter, 
as its Mow Las no loss through the change in the TOlue of 
money. 

The powers of parliament in this age, and the external 
influences under which parliaments acted, cannot be better 
illustated than by a comparison of the last twoparliamentfi 
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TheGoDd of Edward III, The parliament of 1376, which Kved 
Parlia. men’s memories by the name of the Good Parliament, 

■ had the full support of the piinee of Wales. It was 
able to overthrow the king’s ministers, to remove his 
favourite Alice Perrers from court, and to encumber him 
with a council. A crowd of petitions of various kinds 
were presented, some of them insisting on freedom of elec- 
tion. The houses separated; the prince died; all the acts 
of the parliament were set at nought; moat of them were re- 
versed by a packed parliament the next year. Yet even this 
packed parliament established some wholesome doctrines, 
and amongst others enacted that no statute should he made 
at the petition of the clergy without the consent of the 
Commons. The same alternation of reforming and re- 
actionary parliaments is found under Eichard II. There 
is no surer witness to the importance of any assembly or 
other institution than the fact that the ruling powers find 
it convenient to corrupt or pervert it. 

John When we turn to the religious, the social, and the literary 
life period, we may he amazed at the way in 

which the three are all intertwined together, and in which 
they all gather round a single man. We cannot write the 
history of the fourteenth century in any of these aspects, 
we cannot write the history of the fifteenth as affected by 
causes which had their beginning in the fourteenth, with- 
out bringing in tbe name of John Wickliffe. As a man 
who was employed in important negotiations with foreign 
powers, he has earned his place in any minute record even 
of the outward political history of his time. But it is in 
these other three branches that he stands out as the fore- 
most figure of his time. But, while he is prominent in all 
three alike, it is his religious position which is primary. 
His influence on our social and literary history is secondary, 
and acts wholly through his religious position. Wickliffe, 
a renowned schoolman and doctor of Oxford, a well 
beneficed secular priest, and not unknown in the pohtical 
world, made himself the centre and the mouth-piece of the 
great need of his time. The fourteenth century saw the 
beginning of a ciy for a religious reformation in a wider 
sense than a mere reform of the abuses of the moment. 
Eeforms of that land have been demanded, promised, and 
indeed partly attempted, in almost every age. The day 
Founda- of the monks was past when the day of the friars be- 
of gan- and now the day of the friai's was past also. They 
CO eges, fallen from their first love, and the abuses of the 

mendicant orders formed one of the chief subjects of decla- 
mation for the reformers of the time. The bounty of 
founders now took another form. The foundation of 
colleges in the universities went on briskly all through the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Schools and hospitals, 
chantries and colleges of priests attached to parish churches, 
were largely founded ; but the foundation of monasteries 
was now rare. The great foundations of William of 
Wykeham at Winchester and Oxford, followed by those of 
Henry VI. at Eton and Cambridge, form an sera in the 
history of education in England. 

Eesist- It is singular that this new class of foundations was 
anw to lai^ely helped by an act of legislation which might well 
popes. spoliation of the Church. The fourteenth 

century and the beginning of the fifteenth was a busy 
time of legislation on ecclesiastical matters. The political 
strife with the Roman see went on in full vigour, with all 
the more vigour because the Roman see had in some sort 
ceased to be a Romau see. In the fourteenth century the 
popes were no longer the common fathers of Christendom, 
ruling from the centre of Christendom. They had forsaken 
Rome for Avignon, a city close to the French border, and 
where they were the tools oC the king of the neighbouring 
malm. The popos of Rome had been oppressors and 
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spoilers of England; the popes of Avignon were her 
pohtical enemies, the allies of her rivals in Britain and on 
the continent. When, later in the century, Rome and 
Avignon became the seats of rival popes, England nms 
naturally found on the side of the pope of Rome, France 
and Scotland on the side of the pope of Avignon. But, 
whether at Rome or at Avignon, the foreign ecclesiastical 
power had to be kept in check. A series of statutes 
designed to check papal encroachments marks the reign of 
Edward III, and still more conspicuously marks the reign 
of Richard 11. The statute of provisors checked the 
interference of the popes with the disposal of English 
benefices. The statute of praemunire denounced the 
heaviest penalties against the unauthorized introduction of 
papal bulla mto the kingdom. Legislation of this kind 
was indeed only repressing innovations ; it was bringing 
the law back to what it had been in the days of King 
Eadward and King William. Under the house of Lancaster, 
the spirit of oppositiou to the papal claims grew fainter, at 
aU events on the part of the kings. In the appointment 
of bishoprics especially, pope and king found it easy to play 
into one another’s hands, at the expense of the ecclesiastical 
electors. Meanwhile, from the reign of Edward III. Designs 
onwards, opposition to the aggressions of the head of the 
Church abroad grew into a dangerous hankering after the 
possessions of the Church at home. In the later days of ^ ^ 

Edward a strong party of the baronage, headed by John of 
Gaunt, were zealous for ecclesiastical reform, in the sense 
of confiscation of ecclesiastical property and of the exclusion 
of churchmen from political office. In the reign of Henry 
IV. a scheme was proposed in the Commons for the 
general confiscation of ecclesiastical revenues. This storm Suppres. 
was turned aside, but the hand of disendowment fell heavily siou of 
in the next reign on one class of ecclesiastical foundations, 
though, as it turned out, greatly to the profit of another 
class. The new colleges and other foundations wore 
largely endowed out of the revenues of the alien priories. 

These were monasteries in England which were dependent 
on greater monasteries in Normandy or elsewhere beyond 
the sea. During tho wars with France those alien houses 
were looked on as outposts of the enemy, and in tho reign 
of Henry V. they were finally suppressed. By far the 
greater part of their revenues went to the educational and 
secular foundations which were growing up at Oxford, 
Cambridge and elsewhere. A king and a primate, hotb 
of them of a piety unusual in that age, Henry V. and 
^chhishop Chicheley, were the chief actors in this aliena- 
tion of ecclesiastical revenues by the secular power. 

^ But changes of this kind were not religious reformation ; 
they were hardly ecclesiastical reform. It is plain that the 
corruptions of the Church were growing; everything shows 
the prevalence of a hard, secular, grasping spirit in 
ecclesiastical relations. The primates of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries are, if we except the momentaiy 
primacy of Thomas Bradwardine, an inferior race to those 
of the thirteenth. Men cried, as they had ever cried, for the 
reform of practical evils, and they now began to go much 
fuxlher. They began to attack the whole ecclesiastical Begin- 
system, and even the received doctrines of the Church. It 
was held that heresy was a crime at common law; but, as 
a matter of fact, religious dissent of any kind was rarely 
heard of in England from the earliest times till the 
fourteenth century. The most remarkable case in earlier 
tim^ was in the reign of Henry II, when a company of 
foreigners, belonging to some of the sects of Southern 
Europe, succeeded in making a single English proselyte. 

But the teaching of Wickliffe in Sie fourteenth century Teaching 
was the beginning of the religious changes of the sixteenth of Wick- 
century. WicMiffe, the founder of a sect which suffered Ihfe. 
much persecution, can hardly he said to have been 
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porsecuted himself. His doctrineB led direcUy to the 
unlawfulness of the whole ecclesiastical system, and 
specially to the unlawfulness of ecclesiastical property. 
Those doctrines he sent forth his poor priests to teach, 
but he himself lived aud died in quiet possession of the 
rectory of Lutterworth. A reformer, theological, moral, 
and political, he allied himself with John of Gaunt, as the 
Puritans did in after times with Eohert Dudley, though the 
duke’s schemes of reform were certainly of a more earthly 
kind thau those of the doctor. But this union came to an 
end when another side of Wiekliffe’s teaching, one which 
was doubtless not designed by Wickliffe himself, came 
into notice. This age was heyond aU others the age of 
social change, or at least of events which led to the greatest 
social change. Causes which had doubtless been working 
long before came to a head under the Joint influence of a 
fearful physical stroke and of the new religious teaching. 
The We may safely act down the great plague of 1349, 
Black ^ known as the Black Death, as the greatest of all social 
Death j landmarks in English history. While the chivalrous king 
was keeping the feast of the foundation of the Order of 
the Garter, half the inhabitants of his kingdom were swept 
away by the pestilence. The natural results followoA 
We have seen that one of the gradual results of the Norman 
Conquest was to fuse together the churls, the lowest class 
of freemen, along with the slaves in the intermediate class 
Its social of villains. By this time personal slavery had pretty well 
ettecta. died out; but villainage was still in full force. But 
various causes— among them tbe frequent emancipation of 
the villains— had called into being a class of free kbourers 
alongside of tbe viUaina. When the plague cut off so large 
a proportion of the whole people, labour became scarcer, 
and higher wages were naturally demanded. Parliament 
after parliament, beginning in the very year of the Black 
Death, tried, in the interests of the employers of labour, to 
keep wages at their old rate. The Good Parliament itself 
did not shrink from this selflsh and impossible attempt. 
The discontent caused by these statutes, the general 
stirring of men’s minds of which Wickliffe and the Tision 
of the Ploughman are alike witnesses, led, under the 
preaching of some of Wickliffe’s wilder and fiercer disciples. 
There- to the great peasant outbreak of 1381, the insurrection 
volt of which has chiefly become famous through the story of Wat ■ 
young king, undoubtedly outstripping his 
legal powers, promised freedom to all the villains. This 
promise the next parliament not unnaturally refused to 
confirm. Two results Mowed. Though the villaiiis were 
not at once emancipated, yet from this timo viUaiuage 
gradually died out, as slavery had already died out. 
Neither institution was ever abolished by law ; hut all the 
Gradual slaves gradually became villains, all the villains gradually 
dying became freemen. By the end of the fifteenth century, 
out of villainage was hardly known, except here and there on 
ecclesiastical estates. The clergy had always preached the 
emancipation of the villains as a good work. Yet they 
were the slowest of all landowners to emancipate theii own 
villains. In this there is no real inconsistency. The 
layman might do what he would with his own ; he might 
dispense with services owing to himself. Those who were 
at any moment the members of an ecclesiastical corporation 
might be held not to have the same right to emancipate 
their villains, that is, to make away with the rights of the 
corporation itself. 

Mardy The other groat result of the peasant uprising was to 
associate in men’s minds the two ideas of regions reforma- 
ts re-^ political, or rather social, revolution. Wickliffe 

volt. ' himself as guiltless of the revolt of the villains as 
Luther was of the Peasants’ War or of the reign of the 
Anabaptists. But in both cases tbe teaching of the more 
moderate reformer had a real connexion with the doings of 
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the reformers who outstripped him. Prom this time 
LoUardy, as the teaching of Wickliffe was called, was under 
a cloud. It was held to be all one, not only with heresy, 
but with revolution. Wickliffe himself died in peace ; but 
for the few years that he outlived the revolt, he lost all 
pohtical influence and political support. The reign of 
Richard was hostile to the ecclesiastic^ order at home and 
abroad. Yet it produced in 1382 the first statute against Statutes 
heresy, the penalties of which did not go beyond imprison- against 
ment. It was regularly passed, yet the Commons in the 
next parliament expressly demanded that it should be 
declared null. The first statute for the burning of heretics 
dates from the reign of Henry lY., from which time the 
stake was their legal doom. But the number of heretics 
to burn was not great. The most famous victim was Sir 
John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, who was hanged and burned 
under Henry T. on a combined charge of treason and 
heresy. Thus far the pohtical character of LoUardy shows 
itself. But through the rest of tbe fifteenth century, 
though we ever and anon hear of a martyrdom, religious 
dissent was so thoroughly discredited as to be of no poli- 
tical importanca 

Wickliffe was thus the direct author of a religious change. Language 
He was indirectly, if not the author, at least the uninten- 
tional abettor, of a social and political change. His place m 
the history of English literature is at least equal to his ofJEnglisli 
place in religious and political history. He was the father over 
of later English prose wnting. Since the sudden close 
of the Peterborough Chronicle, English prose writing 
had never quite died out, but it had remained something 
quite secondary by the side of English verse. But in 
the fourteenth century the English language again won 
back its own place. Now that the English nation had 
been formed again in its new shape, it was needful to pro- 
claim the fact to the world by some onmislakable outward 
sign. That sign was found in the restoration of the national 
language to its rights as the acknowledged speech of the 
land, and that restoration was brought about by the same 
cause which first showed tbe regenerate English nation in 
the character of a great European power. It was the French 
war which completed the triumph of the English tongue. 

The men who had overcome the French enemy on his own 
soil could not endure that the French tongue should remain 
in use on the soil of England even as the speech of fashion. 

In the courae of Edward Ill’s reign English displacedFrench 
as the speech of education and as the speech of the courts of 
law. Statutes are still drawn up in French, but speeches 
in parhament axe now in Enghsh, The minister of the 
crown address the houses, and Henry of Lancaster claims 
the crown, in the native speech of the land. At last, under 
Henry T., negotiations were carried on with France by 
ambassadors who knew not the French tongue. From this 
time the use of French in public documents, an use which 
still lingered till the end of the fifteenth century, was as 
mere a survival as the two or three formulse which are 
couched in French still 

Thxa after the ups and downs of three hundred years, Changes 
English was now again the acknowledged speech of Eng- “ the 
land, the one common speech of Englishmen of all ranhs. 

But the ancient tongue, in winning back its ancient plaoe^ ^ ‘ 
had greatly changed its andent character. The two great 
changes in language which the effects of the Norman Con- 
quest had rather strengthened than begun, the loss of 
kflexionB and the constant introduction of foreign words, 
had had more and more effect as the speakers of the two 
tongues grew closer together, as the use of one or the other 
marked no longer a national but merely asocial distinction. 

The English tongue which thus, in the course of the 
fourteenth century, won back its place from. French, was a 
form of l^glish which had lost or corrupted most of the 
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old grammatical forms, ■wliich liad adopted a crowd of 
foreiga words, and which, had even displaced many English 
words to make way for them. Still the unbroken continuity, 
the personal being as it uere, of the native tongue remarned 
untouched, We may say that in one ago French displaced 
English, that in another age English displaced French. Cut 
the^Enghsh tongue always remained the Engbsh tongue. 
The tongue of Chaucer did not displace the tongue of 
BoowuIf,°the elder form of the language changed into the 
younger by gradual and imperceptible shades. The 
fourteenth century was one of the great peuods of English 
literature. The devotional vein which had never ceased, the 
satirical vein which had begun — most likely begun again — 
in the thirteenth ccntuiy, flowed together in the fourteenth 
to form the great work, religious, moral, and social, of William 
Langlaiid, the Yisioii of Piers the Ploughmaa And after 
the English poet of the people soon came the English poet of 
more courtly life and more courtly speech m the person of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. And alongside of these more famous 
names we have a consideiuble mass of verse, political and 
satirical, on the events of the times. Put while a hundred 
years earlier compositions of this kind were written indif- 
ferently in thioe languages, we have them now in two only, 
they are written iii Latin aud in English, but never in 
French. We have indeed one French chronicle of this 
time, that which records the deposition and death of 
Richard, but it is the woik of a Frenchman. But it is now 
that English prose comes to the front m the hands of 
Wickliffe, in the form of his translation of the Bible and of 
hia countless popular tracts. From his time a series of 
prose writers has never failed us. The English version of 
the travels of Sir John Mandevillein the fourteenth century, 
the theological writings of Bishop Reginald Peacock m the 
fifteenth, carry on the senes from the days of the great 
master. Prose histoiy in English does not appear in the 
fourteenth century, aud it is of small importance in the 
fifteenth. But that is the case with our history generally. 
The old senes of the Latin historians of England is but 
feebly represented in the fourteenth century, and it can 
hardly be said to be represented at all in the fifteentL The 
great school of St Albans comes down to Thomas of Wals- 
ingham and Abbot "iVhethamstead. But we now look in 
vain at St Albans for successors of Matthew Paris, as we 
look in vain elsewhere for successors of William of Malmes- 
bury or WiUiam of Newburgh. 

Sum- It is therefore not too much to say that, in the course 

““7- of this period, the penod of the Hundred Years’ War, 
England finally took its modem shape. The essence 
of the constitution, the main points of the law, the 
dominant lan^age, all took a shape which has since been 
changed only in detail. In all these things the formation 
of the England that was to be was brought to perfection in 
this age. And if the remaining distinctive characteristic of 
England was not brought to perfection in this age, the first 
steps to it were already taken. The papal claims were 
narrowly limited by law; ecclesiastical revenues were 
alienated by authority of parhamentj if strictly religious 
reformation obtained no legal sanction, yet its seeds were 
now for the first time sown in the heart of the people. And 
if this was the age when the main features of English 
political life put on their present form, it was no less so 
with the main features of English social life. The dis- 
tinguishing elements of English society, the peer as distin- 
guished from the continental noble, the country gentleman, 
the farmer, the free labourer — all of them dements so 
specially English — all take nearly their present shape dur- 
ing this time. Tillainage, if not actually abolished, received 
its death-blow. The mingling of dasses is shown even by 
the oligarchic statutes which tried in some measure to 
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hinder it. Esquires had long represented shiios as well as 
actual knights. The rich citizen could buy a landed estate, 
aud m a generation or two his children counted as esquues. 

The towns were growing in wealth and political miportanco, 
but thoir inteinal constitutions were getting narrowei. 

The law was administered by nearly the same courts as it is 
now, and the abuudauce of lawsuits kept all courts, great 
and small, fully supplied with business. This giowth of 
the law, the specially English law, statute and common, 
led to the rapid growth and increasing importance of the 
class of professional lawyers, men who practised the statute 
and common law of England, as distinguished from the 
professors of the law of Rome, civil and canon. Their 
importance is shown in the fourteenth century, by a peti- 
tion of the Commons that the practitioners of the law 
might not be returned as knights of the shire; it wa.s more 
tembly shown towards the end of that coiitmy in the 
bitter hatred towards the whole lawyer class which was 
shown in the peasant revolt. But notwithstanding both 
laws and lawyers, we find that powerful men, to say 
nothing of the king himself, Vi^ere often able to inteifero 
with the due administration of the law. But this fault is 
common to all lands. What is specially English is that, 
though the law was often broken, yet the law icmaincd to 
rebuke those who broke it, and to triumph over them in 
tho cud. 

Thus, on the whole, practical peace and order, as well as 
constitutional freedom, steadily advanced during this age. 

Not the smallest sign of its advance is tho marked im- 
provement in domestic architecture. Tho style which Advance 
came in with the latter half of the fourteenth century and of homes 
went on in use during the fifteenth, is commonly looked tectoo.^' 
on as a dechne from the style of the thirteenth and early 
fourteenth century. Yet, even as applied to churches, this 
style is not without its own merits, and it is the charac- 
teristic domestic style of England. Up to the end of the 
thirteenth century, we have but small remains of houses, 
houses as distinguished from castles aud not built within 
the walls of a town. But iu the fourteenth aud fifteenth 
centuries England was covered with houses of all classes, 
manor-houses, parsonages, houses of substantia] yeomen, of 
wood or stone accordmg to thoir district, often excellent 
examples of the architecture of the time, and witnessing to 
the general state of security in the greater part of the 
country. We at once contrast them with the houses of the 
same and of a much later date on the Scottish border and 
in Ireland, where the esquire and the priest still had to live 
for safety’s sake in the pele-tower. This last is in truth 
nothing but a continuation of the square Norman keep iu 
a smaller and ruder form. In short, in England security, 
liberty, and political rights were spread over the w’hole 
counby. They were not, as in moat other lands, confined 
to the inhabitants either of fortified towns or of private 
strongholds. 

Three hundred and fifty years of struggle had thus made 
England once more My herself after the great overthrow 
of the Norman Conquest. In a formal narrative of English 
history, our tale would now, as it draws nearer and nearer 
to our own time, be fittingly told in greater detail at each 
stage. In a sketch like the present the opposite process 
would seem to be no less fitting. We now know what 
England is. She has made herself; she has won her 
righte; she has now to defend, to secure, when needful to 
refonn ; i^e has no longer any need to create. The only 
exception is with regard to her religious history. In other 
respects all (hat has henceforth to be done is to keep what 
has already been gained. In the religions department 
alone, there is still something to be gained, something, if 
not to be created, at least to be put into a wholly now shape. 
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This great period of three hundred and fifty years, broken, 
as we have dealt with it, into several smaller periods, 
this period of creative struggle, is followed by another 
great period of about two hundred and fifty years. 
This is still a time of struggle, but m political matters 
of mainly defensive struggle, while in religious matters 
the struggle is still, in a lower sense, creative. This 
long period again falls into three smaller periods. The 
first is the time of the civil wars ot York and Lancaster, a 
time during which the fabric of freedom which had been 
built up with BO much toil begins to yield, in outward 
appearance at least, to the growth of an almost despotic 
power in the crown. Then comes the time of Tudor 
dominion, the time which, while it saw the greatest 
development of royal power, saw also the groat religious 
change which was needed to complete the later character of 
England. Lastly, there is the time of renewed struggle, 
political and religious alike, against the feebler despotism 
of the Stewarts. Of these throe periods, the first, 
answering nearly to the second half of the fifteenth century, 
has little religious interest In the second, answerii^ 
nearly to the sixteenth ccntuiy, though the political interest 
is groat, the religious interest surpasses it. In the third 
period, answering nearly to the seventeenth century, the 
religious and the political interest go side by side. But 
through the whole both of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, it is the importance of the religious mterest which 
gives the period its special character. While, in political 
matters, men are simply striving to preserve or to win back 
an old freedom, m religions matters they are striving to 
establish a wholly new freedom. 

TheWors Beginning then, os before, with the most prominent out- 
of the Ysrard characteristics of the several periods, the feature which 
Boses, ,13 [g fcjiat the hundred years of foreign war are 

followed by a period of about half the length, the chief fea- 
ture of which is the great civil strife of the fifteenth century, 
the strife between the houses of York and Lancaster, com- 
monly known as the Wars of the Boses. It would seem as 
if the failure of schemes of contmontal dominion on the part 
of England had driven Englishmen to spend their energies 
in biting and devouring one another at home. The fifty 
years after the final loss of Aquitaine form a time which, 
especially towards its end, is of much importance in other 
ways. But this feature of constant civil war, war waged to 
settle the disputed succession to the crown, is that whicli 
gives to the time its most distinguishing character. Wars 
with Scotland and with France go on very much as before. 
One year there is a raid ; the next year there is a truce. But 
warfare of this kind is of little importance in a general view of 
the period. All hope of the conquest or serious dismember- 
ment of either of the hostile countries has passed away. 
The origin of this great civil strife was to appearance purely 
Claims genealogical. The claim of Roger earl of March to succeed 
of tlie Richard IL, by virtue of descent in the female line from an 
Tort Edward III, showed the new doctrinos in 

^ their extremest form. But all claims on this score had been 
set aside by the repeated acts of parliament which gave 
the crown to Henry IV. and his heirs. Ho title could be 
better than that of the Lancastrian kings; and, amid the 
glories of the reign of Henry V., the genealogical fancy 
which was all that could be pleaded for the other family 
seems gradually to have been foi^otten. But, just about 
the time of the loss of Aquitaine, a number of circumstances 
joined together to give a renewed importance to their 
claims. Those claims had now passed to Richard duke of 
York, who in the male line represented a son of Edward 
HI. younger than John of Gaunt, but who in the female line 
represent^ the elder brother Lionel The weakness of 
Heniy YI, sometimes growing into absolute imbecifity, was 


now manifest. His foreign queen and his ministers, the 
dukes of Suffolk and Somerset, were unpopular on various 
grounds, specially on account of the losses in Franco. 

Duke Richard, on the other hand, was an able and popular 
nobleman, who had won reputation both in Franco and m 
Ireland. As long as Hemy was childless, ho might bo 
looked on as heir-prcsumptive to the crown. The only 
possible competitor was the duke of Somerset Mmsolf. 
Somerset represented a branch of the royal family which TheBeau- 
was of doubtful legitimacy, that of the natural children of forts. 
John of Gaunt, who had been legifcunated by Parliamont, 
but whoso position as regarded the royal succession was not 
dear.f In 1450 a popular insurroction under Jack Cade, 
who called himself Mortimer, might pass for a sign that the 
claims of that family wore not forgotten. Tho duke of 
Suffolk, impeached by the Commons, but not sonteuced by 
the Lords, had been irrognlarly put to death. Somerset 
now rcmaiiied as the unpopular miuister, while Pilchard of 
York was the leader of a popular opposition. The birth 
of the king’s only son in 1453 took away tho didce’s hopo 
of a peaceful succession, and in 1455 the civil war began. 

Tho war of York and Lancaster, like the groat war with Duration 
Franco, with its occasional lulls and truces, must be looked ^ 
on as really lasting, notwithstanding reconciliations, i-estora- 
tions, and momentary reigns, from tho time when the sword 
was first drawn against &nry VI. to the timo when it was 
last drawn against Henry VII. One thing is to be noted 
throughout, that, after every revolution, a parliament was 
always found ready to condemn tho defeated side, and to 
acknowledge tho rights of tho conqueror. Thus, in tho 
early stage of the war, tho duke of York was attainted in 
1459. In 1460 tho victory of Northampton put him in a Duke 
position to make good Ins claim to tho crown. A com- Bicliara_ 
promise was brought about by tho Lords, which sounds as if f 
it had been suggested by tho treaty of Troyes. By their yj, 
award it was agreed that Heniy should keep the crown for 
lifo, but that the duke should displace the bng’s son in tho 
rank of heir apparent. Huch an award implied tho admis- 
sion of the now doctrine of absolute hereditary right in its 
extrem^t form. At tho same time, it saved tho personal 
rights of the crowned king to whom the claimant had sworn 
allcgianco. But this settlement on paper had no practical 
effect. The queen and tho lords of her party disregarded 
it. In 1460 Duke Richard fell at Wakefield, and hia cMma 
passed to his son Edward. Tho compromise was now sot 
aside on both sides. Henry had joined, or had been made 
to join, the quoen’s forces after the victory of Wakefield. 

The Yorkist doctriue was that, by so doing, ho had broken 
tho award, and had thereby forfeited the crown, which thero- 
fore passed to Edward. Tho claims of Edward were con- 
firmed by a kind of popular election in London. After Edirord 
his crowning victory at Towton followed his coronation, 
and a fresh parliamentary settlement, which declared the 
victor of Agincom-t an usurper. The reign of Edward IV. 
is now held to begin ; but the war was nob yet over. 
Margaret sought help in Scotland and Franco, and Scottish 
help was bought by the surrender of Berwick. The war 
be^n again in 1463, and this stage of it maybe looked on 
as ended by the Yorldst victory at Hexham in 1464. The 
next year Henry was captured. But by this timo Edward 
lad taken a step which led to tho estrangement of his most 
powerful supporters. His marriage wiSi one of his sub- 
jects, Elizabeth Grey, and the growing influence of her 
family, the Woodvilles, began to offend tbe houseef Nevill^ 

^ Tie case o£ the Beeufort family, earls aad dukes of Somerset, is 
clearly staled hy Lingaril, lii. 357. The original patent of 1897 d«l 
not in so many words except the succession to the crown, but it did 
so by implication, by making the persons legitimated capable of all 
dignities short of the crown, bnit making no mention of the crown 
iM, In the later cepise tiie crown was expressly excepted, 




Restora- and its liead Richard earl of Warwick. After a ^nes 
tioaof almost unintelligible intrigues and insurrections, Mward 
was in 1470 driven out of the kingdom by an union ^tween 
Warwick and the king’s own brother, George duke of 
Clarence Henry VI. was now taken from prison and again 
declared king The crown was settled by parliament on 
him and his sou, with remainder to Clarence. But m the 
next year Edward came back ; Clarence again changed sides, 
and the crown was secured to Edward by the fights of 
Barnet and Tewkesbury. At Tewkesbury Edward the son 
of Henry was killed; the death— we may feel sure that it 
was the murder' — of Henry himself foUowei The 
legitimate male line of Lancaster was now extinct; no 
descendant of any one of the sons of Henry IV. survived. 
There were foreign princes descended from John of Gaunt 
in the female line, and among them the famous Charles 
duke of Burgundy, who seems, among the other objects of 
his ambition, to have sometimes dreamed of the English 
crown for himself. Such claims were not likely to meet 
with any support in England ; and Edward, by a skoke of 
real pohcy, won Charles to his side by the hand of his sister 
Margaret, and found shelter at his hrother-in-law’s co^ 
during his exile. In England the hopes of the Lancastrian 
party now turned in a new direction, to legitimated descend- 
ants of John of Gaunt of the house of Somerset That 
louse also was extinct in the male line, its representative 
IJenry was Margaret, countess of Eichmond. Her young son, 
eail of Henry Tudor, earl of Eichmond, was now, in the Uiek of 
any better claimant, looked on as the heir of Lancaster. It 
“““ is needless to say that no genealogical subtlety could be 
held to give him any share in the royalty which the choice 
of the nation had conferred on the line of Henry IV. But 
something of the sentiment of royal descent might be 
held to have come to Henry in a strange way through his 
father’s mother. She was no other than Katharine of 
Erance, the widow of Henry V., who married a Welshman 
named Owen Tudor, in whose descendants the crown of 
England passed, by a strange genealogical accident, to the 
ancient stock of Britain. 

Seooud For the remaining twelve years of his life Edward IV. 
reiga of reigned without any important disturbance at home. But 
Mward members of the house of York had already begun to 
turn one against another. The validity of Edward’s 
marriage, and therefore the legitimacy of his children, was 
doubtful. Clarence was in any case the next in succession 
after them, while, by the statute passed during Henry’s 
second reign, he had a claim before Edward himself. In 
1478 this dangerous brother was condemned in parliament 
on a vague ch^ge of treason ; and he presently died, though 
not by any pubSo execution. The latter years of Edward 
IV. were taken up chiefly with foreign policy and foreign 
war, both of which were on rather a small scale. A Scot- 
tish wax from 1480 to 1482 is remarkable for the recovery 
of Berwick. In continental politics Edward was specially 
busy. His policy took largely the form of planning foreign 
marriages for his children, none of which were carried into 
effect. Even before he was driven out in 1470, he was 
trying to form alliances against ^ France, especi^y with 
Charles of Burgundy, But, though Charles sheltered Ed- 
ward in his e3ale, he gave him no real support when in 
1475 he actually began au invasion of Prance. Edward, 
as well as Charles, was outwitted by Lewis XI. The king 
and his counsellors went home, without glory or conquest, 
but with large bribes of French money. 

ProtBo- The death of Edward in 1483 again, nominally at least, 
toiate gave the crown to a minor, Edward, the eldest sou of the 
late king. The suspicions which had been vaguely raised 
ard t £ against John of Qannt during the minority of Eichard H 
became realities in the case of the ambitious unde of 
Edward V. This was Eichard duke of Gloucester, the 


youngest son of Eichard duke of York, who was declared 
protector of the young king His protectorate was marked 
by the illegal slaughter of several of the lords of the party 
of the queen mother. Presently Eichard’s own adherents 
claimed the crown for him. The claim was based on the 
alleged invalidity of Edward IV. ’s marriage Some ventured 
on the more improbable scandal that neither Edward nor 
Clarence was really a son of Duke Eichard, and that Eichard 
of Gbucester was his only real representative. A more 
decent argument was found m the attainder of George of 
Olarenc^ which, it was held, shut out his children from the 
succe®ion. An irregular kind of election, which however 
professed to be made by the estates of the realm, called on 
Eichard to assume the crown. He was crowned instead of 
his nephew ; and there can he little doubt that both Edward 
and his brother Eichard duke of York were made away 
with, like Arthur in earlier days, at the bidding of their 
uncle. The ancient custom of England would have spared 
all these crimes Eichard, who had in other respects 
many of the qualities of a good ruler, would doubtless have 
been chosen on the death of his brother. As it was, his 
crown was at once threatened by Henry of Eichmond, who 
now passed for the representative of the house of Lancas- 
ter. The aim of bis party was to marry him to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IT., who now represented the more 
regular succession of the house of York. Eichmond was 
in banishment in Britanny. The first attemjjts of liiinself 
and his partisans were crushed. At this stage of our history 
everything turns on marriages and genealogies. The deaths 
of Eichard’s queen Anne Neville and his son Edward 
open a new stage in the tale. John earl of Lincoln, the 
son of the king’s sister Elizabeth duchess of Suffolk, was 
now declared the presumptive heir. But Eichard now 
dea^ned a marriage with his own niece Elizabeth, to which 
she and her mother seem to have consented. This plan 
hastened the schemes of Eichmond. He lauded, raised an Accession 
army, and, helped by the treachery of the Stanleys and ^ 
Percies, he overthrew Eichard at Bosworth, August 22, 

1485. Hemy was crowned, and a parliament settled the 
crown on him and the heirs of his body, and none other. 

The new king clearly wished that his claims should be in 
no way dependent on his intended marriage with Elizabeth. 
Parliament, on the other hand, was clearly unwilling to 
give its formal sanction either to a right of conquest or to 
Henry’s strange hereditary claim. Henry, in short, reigned 
by a parliamentary title, by an election which followed his 
coronation. In the next year however he carried out his 
I promise of marrying Elizabeth, and, before the end of the 
! year 1486, the birth of his eldest son, who, as the son of the 
firat British king of England, received the name of Arthur, 
seemed to put the succession ou a sure ground. 

We are apt to look on Henry VII. as the founder of a Position 
dynsety, and on his reign as marking the beginning of a of Henry, 
new ©ra. Both views are true; but they must not be 
allowed to put out of sight the fact that, till quite the end 
of Ms reign, his throne was as insecure as that of any of 
his predecessors. The civil wars were not yet ended; in 
foreign lands Heniy was looked on as a mere adventurer, 
who had won the crown by the chances of one battle, and 
who was likely to lose what he had won by the chances of 
anothm*. Hence he was, like Edward lY. in the same case, 
specially anxious lo establish his position among foreign 
princes. To obtain, as he did at last, an infanta for Ms son, 
even to give his daughter to the king of Scots, were in his 
I view important objects of policy. But those objects were 
not attained till after he had strengthened his position at 
home by successfully withstanding more than one enemy. 

The revolts against Henry began early. Before the birth Eerolte 
of his son, he had to crash the first insurrection of Lord gainst 
LoveU. The next year enemies arose against him 
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Ireland. There the rule of the elder duke of York had 
been popular, and the Yorkist party had always been the 
stronger. A claimant appeared, one Lambert Simnel, who 
professed to be Edward earl of Warwick, son of George 
duke of Clarence, the male representative of the house of 
York. Edward was indeed alive in the Tower, and was 
shown in public to prove the imposture. Yet Simnel was 
crowned in Ireland, and was presently supported by John 
earl of Lincoln, who had been himself declared heir presump- 
tive imder Eichard. The impostor and his partisans landed 
in England, and were overthrown at Stoke-npon-Trent. In 
1492 another and more dangerous claimant, who professed 
to be Richard duke of York, the son of Edward IV., and 
whose real name was understood to he Perkin Warbeek, 
appeared also in Ireland. His cause was taken up by more 
t!^n one foreign potentate, by Jame.s IV., king of Scots, 
and by Margaret, the duchess dowager of Burgundy, who, 
if he was what he pretended to be, was his own aunt. He 
made more than one attempt at invasion, some of them in 
company with the king of Scots. Meanwhile, early in 
1497, the men of Cornwall rose and marched as far as 
Blackheath, close to London. There they were defeated j 
but when, a few months later, Perkin landed in Cornwall, 
he found enough support there to besiege Exeter. But he 
shrank from a battle with the royal army ; he submitted to 
the king, and was put to death iu the next year, 1499. 
Immediately afterwards followed the beheading of Edward 
Estab- of VVarwicL From this time, for the last ten years of his 
liabnent Heuiy reigned m safety. 

power. France still lingered on, and in 1492 

Henry hod actually undeitaken the siege of Boulogne. The 
entei-prise was however ended by a treaty of peaca After 
Henry's throne was secured by the deaths of Perkin and of 
Edward of Warwick, his European position speedily rose. 
In 1501 Katharine of Aragon was married to Arthur, and, 
on his death in the next year, she was contracted to his 
younger brother Henry. Earlier in this year, 1602, a 
Peace treaty of peace was concluded with Scotland, which was 
marriage of James king of Scots 
^ and Henry’s elder Aiughter Margaret. This marks an sera 
in the relations between England and Scotland. Up to 
this time, ever since the enterprise of Edward Balliol, there 
had beon constant warfare, interrupted only by trucea Now, 
for the first time, a peace, strictly so called, was concluded. 
All claims cither to the crown of Scotland or to a superiority 
over it on the part of England must be looked on as being 
finally given up. There was still more than one war 
between England and Scotland before the union of the 
crowns ; but the state of constant warfare broken only by 
truces now comes to an end. 

Be^- In 1609 Henry VII. died. His eldest surviving son, 
Henry VIH., who now united the daima of York and 
Tudor y^^esater, succeeded without a breath of opposition. Ho 
penod. the first king smee Eichard II. who reigned by an 
undisputed title; and he was, strangely enough, the last 
king who was formally elected in ancient fashion in the 
ceremony of his coronation. With him, rather than with 
his father, a new period opens ; or, more accurately still, 
the new period opens with the second period of Henry 
VII.’s reign, after all opposition to his title had passed 
away. V^en the first Tudor king felt himself safe, the 
Tudor despotism began. Under the second Tudor king 
that despotism allied itself with ecclesiastical change, and 
the sixteenth century put on its most characteristic aspect. 

It was during this period that England came within the 
range of those general causes of cliwge which were now 
be^nning to affect all Europe. The revival of learning, as 
it is called, was now spreading from Italy into other lands. 
The three great inventions which in the course of the 
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fifteenth centnry affected the general state of mankind, gun- Causes of 
powder, printing, and the compass, began in the course of in 

the second half of that century to do their work on England ' 

also. The Wars of the Eoses differ widely, in their military effect on 
character, from the civil wars of earlier times. The personal England, 
displays of chivalry in the field, as well as the older style 
of fortification, both became useless before the new engines 
of destruction. But, above all things, it was during this 
time that, m most parts of Europe, the chief steps were 
taken towards that general overthrow of ancient liberties 
which reached its hipest growth in the sixteenth century. 

Europe was massing itself into a system of powers, greater in 
extent and smaller in number, thau heretofore. The masters 
of these powers were learning a more subtle policy in foreign 
affairs than those who went before them, and they were 
beginning to rest their trust at home on standing armies. 

We have reached the time of Lewis XL and of Ferdinand 
of Aragon. While France had grown by the annexation of 
nearly all its vassal states, and of some states which were 
not its vassals, the new power of Spam was growing up, to 
develop in the next period into the gigantic dominion of the 
house of Austria Italy, with the mass of its small common- 
wealths grouped together among a few larger states, some 
princely, some republican, becomes during this age the 
battlefield of the rival powers. This new state of things 
was not without its i:^uence on England, though our 
insular position saved us from being so completely carried 
away as the continental nations. The power of the crown Growth 
grew to a pitch which was altogether unknown at auy earlier of the 
time except under the Conqueror and his immediate sttoces-™^®'^ 
Bors. Parliaments become more servile ; sometimes they are 
dispensed with altogether. Arbitrary acts on the part of the 
crown are perhaps not more common than in earlier times ; 
but they take a new character. When law is generally 
weak and is easily broken, tho king’s breaches of the law 
do not seem very different from breaches of the law on the 
part of other men. When the king has become powerful 
enou^ to enforce the law on other men, but fails to 
observe the law in his own acts, the fault is of another kind. 

It is no longer general lawlessness, but deliberate arbitrary 
rule. 

It was to this state of things that England was tending Chmeter 
during the whole of this time. The stir of civil war of the 
alternated with the repose of despotism. It mi^t almost 
be said that the two went on side by side ; for the Wars ® 
of the Eoses were not a period of anarchy like the wars of 
Stephen and Matilda. The crown was fought for by con- 
tendmg princes at the head of great armies ; but there was 
little or nothing of the wasting local and personal warfare 
of the earlier time. Except where the actual strife was 
waging, things went on much as nsnaL The king in 
possession was obeyed wherever his enemies were not in 
military occupation. After each revolution a parliament 
was re^y to approve the change, to acknowledge the con- 
queror, to regulate the succession according to Ms pleasure, 
and commonly to attaint the defeated prince and Ms 
supporters. It marks that the age of revolution was 
drawing to an end when the famous statute of Heh^ VIL 
declared that no man would be called in question for 
adhering to a king in possession, he bis title good or had. 

The care taken by every claimant of the crown to obtain 
a parliamentary acknowledgment of Ms right was at once 
a homage paid to the formal authority of parliaments and 
a h®vy blow struck at their moral weight. The parlia- Pwlia. 
ments of this time were fast losing the spirit of the elder“®ii^ of 
pariiaments. The number of the temporal lords was™®™®' 
lessened by battles, executions, and bamshments. The 
spiritual lords had become more thoroughly servants of the 
crown than at any time since the twelfth century. The 
lower house had also undergone a change. In one sense 
Till, — 43 
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its positiou had risen. The place of representative of a 
city or borough was now sought for by men who wore not 
actual citizens or burgesses. And, owing to th.e restric- 
tive statute of Honry VI. and to the change in the con- 
stitutions of the boroughs, both knights and burgesses 
were now chosen by less popular constituencies than those 
who chose them in earlier times. Yet, low as parha- 
nients had fallen from their ancient standard, they stih 
Attempts kept virtue enough for kings to dread them. Every 
of the of (jjiig agg deemed himself safe on his throne 

longs to without a parliament. During the first reign 

vnttmut of Edward IV., parliament met, formally at least, with one 
parlia- exception, every year. In the latter part of his reign five 
mont. yeai-s passed without a parliament. So it was with Henry 
VII. Parliaments were frequent while insurrections were 
frequent. The last eleven years of Henry’s reign saw 
only a single parliament. On the other hand, Eichard 
ITT. ) whose throne was not safe daring a moment of his 
short leign, was the least unconstitutional king of this 
period. He had tmie only for a single jiarliament, but 
that was a paihament rich in legislation, and which passed 
one great law restraining a special abuse of royal power. 
Edward IV., in the times when he dispensed with parlia- 
ments, brought in a practice of gathering what were called 
lenevoleinces, gifts to the crown which weie nominally free- 
will offerings, but which it was dangerous for the subject 
to refuse. These benevolences were expressly declared 
illegal by the statute of Richard. But Richard himself 
^ broke his own law^ and later kings found it convenient 
to Mow his practice rather than his legislation. And 
when the statute of Richard was quoted against them, they 
were not ashamed to plead that the act of the usurper was 
of itself null 

Compari- This then was the time of trial for England and her 
Mand grown, and their 

^con- strength had to be proved. Her probation went on for 
tinental more than two hundred yearsj but now it began. In the 
coaiitrie<i. end the nation and its hberties proved too stiong for the 
kings. Parliaments were bullied, packed, and comtpted, 
their sittings weie stopped for years together; but they were 
never abolished. The great laws which secured freedom 
were often broken, but they were never repealed or set 
aside. At the beginning of this period the distinction 
between an absolute and a limited monarchy was as clearly 
drawn out hy a minister of Henry VI. as it could be by 
any modern political writer. And, if the practice did not 
always conform to the model traced by Sir Johu Fortescue, 
the law always did. The old principles of freedom were 
never so utterly forgotten, never so utterly trodden under 
foot, that they could not be called to hfe agam when the 
favourable moment came. In this, it is plain, the history 
of England differs from the history of France, of Spain, 
of most continental countries. Aud certainly one reason 
for the difference was that they were continental countries, 
while England is insular. Constant rivalries, constant 
warfare with immediate neighbours, gave better pretexts 
for the maintenancB of standing armies than could be found 
in England. The only immediate neighbour of England 
was Scotland. And the wars with Scotland, thou^ work- 
ing constant damage to the border shires, were not so dan- 
gerous to the kingdom in general that either prince or people 
would have dreamed of keeping up a standing army on their 
account. And, after Henry VII.’s treaty, war with Scot- 
land ceased to bo tbo regular state of things. Our kingp 
therefore, without a stanSng army, could not utterly root 
Illegal out freedom as their continental brethren did. In the worst 
domgB times they wero driven to summon parliaments from time 
kngs. ^™®> *^®®® parliaments now and then showed traces 

of the old spirit. Still from this time onward the adminis- 
trarion becomes highly arbitrary. The king and his council 


were guilty of constaut illegal interference with the liberty of 
the subject. The court of Star-Chamber, au offshoot from 
the Privy Couucil and so from the old curia regis, though 
sometimes useful in punishing offenders who were too strong 
for the ordinary course of law, became a terrible engine of 
oppression. It is characteristic of the time that judicial Tortuu 
torture, unknown at all times to English law, and unknown 
to Enghsh practice at all times befoie the fifteenth century 
and after the seventeenth, now began to be freely used. But 
it was used in every case by a special and illegal exercise of 
prerogative No man was ever tortured to extoit confes- 
sion in any of the regular courts of English law,^ 

The age which brought in the rack could hardly fail to 
be a merciless age In fact the civil struggles of each age 
had, from the twelfth century onwards, been getting more Fiequent 
and more bloodthirsty. During tho Wars of the Roses each execu- 
revolution, each battle, was followed by something that*^™®- 
might be called a massacre, by a general slaughter of the 
leading men on both sides. On the other hand, the 
slaughter was mainly confined to tho leading men. But 
the murdera or executions wrought at every stage of these 
wars undoubtedly had a political effect m Icssenmg the 
numbers of the old nobility to a degree which mere slaughter 
in battle could never have done. In this ago too began tho 
general practice of attamdor by Act of Parlianieut, That 
is, a man is placed by a legislative act in the same position 
as if he had been convicted after a regular trial. This Acts of 
process was now freely used, not only against the living, attainder, 
but sometimes against the dead. The main object in the 
latter case was of course the confiscation of the estate of the 
attainted person. It at first sight seems singular that 
the man who stands out as tho foremost actor in tho 
cruelties of this time was the man who was also fore- 
most as a scholar and patron of learning. This was John 
Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, who m the one character was 
bewailed by Caxton, while in the other he gamed the popu- 
lar surname of the Butcher. But Tiptoft brought his learn- 
ing from Italy; he was in fact the first-fruits ot the Italian 
Renaissance in England. And the Italian Renamance, if 
it was a school of taste and learning, was hardly a school of 
either justice or mercy. Arbitrary power cruelly exercised 
can easily exist alongside of learning and refinement. This 
truth England began to learn in the present period. It 
learned it yet move thoroughly in the next. 

The Italian studies of the carl of Worcester were certainly 
not shared by many of the contemporary nobles. Yet 
before this time, Humfrey duke of Gloucester had appeared 
as a patron of learning, and the foundation of colleges in 
both universities went on through the whole of the fifteenth 
century. But the new learning, as it was called, that wider Thanew 
field of study of which Greek learning was the most easily learning, 
recognized outward badge, hardly took root in England till 
quite the end of this period, under Henry YIL Carton 
had already begun to print under Edward IV., at a time 
when the native literature of England had sunk lower than 
it ever sank before or after. Yet signs were not wanting 
that the practice of writing, and writing in English, was 
now widely spread. The Paston Letters, which let us into 
the inmost life of a knightly family of Norfolk, are worth 
any amount of courtly Latin. But they are hardly lilera- 
tuTB. Medieval art too now entered on its latest phase imme- 
diately before its final overthrow. The architectural style of The 
this time loses the aspiring lines of earlier times, and gives 
U5 instead a lavishness and intricacy of ornament, such as ^g"^**** 
we see at St George’s at Windsor and in Henry V TT ’a chapel 


^ Torture strictly so called, torture to hring the pnsoner to confess, 
was never known to English law. It must not he confounded either 
with the painful form of death which formed the penalty of treason, 
or with file peine — more accurately jonson6—/£»'fe etdiere, the pressing 
to death, which was the fate of those who refused to plead, 
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at Wcstmiuster. But tte ai’cMtectaral details are stfll for 
the most part pure. It is in tombs and woodwork that the 
Renaissance details first creep in, and that hardly till tho 
reign of Henry YIII But, just at the end of this period 
and the beginning of the next, English domestic architecture 
reached its highest perfection. Houses had now quite out- 
stripped the alternatives of the period immediately before, 
when the choice lay between the fortress and the simple 
Domes- manor-house. In the latter part of the fifteenth century 
tic arclu- and the beginning of the sixteenth, we come to palaces, as 
teotare. distinguished from castles. Vast houses aiose, where fortifi- 
cation was quite secondary or in truth had come to be a mere 
survival, and where we see the true English style just 
before it became corrupted. From Haddon Hall the series 
goes on, tiU in days wbch chronologically belong to our 
next period, we get such piles as Cowdray, Hampton Comt, 
and the unfinished castle of Thornbury These are bmld- 
ings of the reign of Henry VIII. ; but the architectural 
periods cannot he made exactly to fit in with the more 
obvious divisions of our history. The buildings of Henry 
VIII. ’s reign must be classed with those of the fifteenth 
century, rather than with those of the latter half of the six- 
teenth. The Renaissance did not affect architecture, as dis- 
tinguished from furniture and decorations, till the time of 
Edward VI. 

Com- While two of the throe great discoveries were causing a 
merce revolution in the worlds of warfare and literature, tho third, 

the compass, was uo less doing its work in its own region. 
Under Edward and Eichard the commerce of England 
advanced swiftly. From the north-western seas it was now 
spread over the whole Mediterranean. At no time did it 
make greater advances than under Edward IV,, who was a 
considerable merchant in his own irerson. In Heniy VII.’s 
days the Now World was thrown open to the adventurers 
of the Old. As far as more discovery went, England had, 
before the end of the fifteenth century, her full share iu the 
Dig. work through the American discoveries of Sebastian Cabot 
coveryof But, as far as England was concerned, it was as yet mere 
Amenoa, discovery. The time for English, settlements beyond the 
ocean, or even for English enterprise in those distant waters, 
had not yet come. The path towards them was shown, and 
that was all. 

We have seen that the civil wars really end, and that the 
time of unrestrained Tudor domination bogins, in the 
middle of the reign of Henry VII. His later rule was the 
rule of a despot, who strove as far as might be to reigii 
without a parliament. His desire to be independent of 
his people led to that rule of grasping avarice which has 
caused Ms rule to be cMefly remembered for the endless 
sMfts by wMch his greed of money was satisfied. His reign 
is important cMefly as leading the way to the more brilliimt 
time which followed, a time which can be understood only 
if we throw ourselves into the point of view from whidi 
men looked upon it at the time. The next king, Henry 
Heniy VIII., began his reign in two characters which at once 
. marked it off from any reign since that of Henry V., we 
tion almost say from any reign since that of Edward HI. 

the time. After a long time during wMch the strength of England had 
been wasted in deciding in arms between rival pretenders to 
the crown, England had again a king whose title was undis- 
puted, and who led Englishmen to conquest beyond the sea. 
That was the first aspect in wMch Henry VIII. appeared 
to England and to Europe. The real historical ^arao- 
teristics of Ms reign are different. The special features of 
Ms reign are the working of a despotism of a very peculiar 
kind, and the application of that despotism to work a great 
ecclesiastical revolution. But, though this last is tiie 
special characteristic of the age and the reign of Henry, yet 
it did not become a characteristic of Ms reign till he 


already been many years on the throne. The acts which cairono- 
his name first suggests to the popular mind, the suppression logy of 
of monastenes and the beheading of wives, do indeed effec- his reign 
tuaJly distinguish his reign from any other ; but they are 
features which belong to the latter years of Ms reign only. 

They no more makeup the whole of Henry's reign than the 
Scottish wars make up the whole of the reign of Edward I. 

Dunng the greater pait of Henry’s reign the characteristic 
feature of t& time seemed to be the unusually high place 
which England held lu the general affairs of Europe. 

There was much m tho general character of the age wMch Emopean 
helped to give England this special European impoitance, position 
It was a transitional age, new ideas had come in, but the old 
ideas had not been wholly forgotten, The powers of Eiu-ope ^ 
were now beginning to put on some approach to the 
shape and the relations to one another which they kept down 
to very modern times. We have come to tho beginning of 
the long rivalry between France and the house of Austria. 

France had, on different grounds, hereditary enmities both 
with the empire and with the houses of Burgundy and 
Aragon. The pretensions of the French kings to the 
kingdom of Naples and the duchy of Milan were the cMef 
cause of the long struggles m Italy in which all the neigh- 
bouring powers had their share. Henry stood apart, and 
was eagerly sought by aU as ally or as arbiter. Here is a 
wholly new state of things, the beginning of that wider 
system of European policy which deems that no European 
state is wholly without interest in the affairs of any 
other. We are on the road to the days of the doctiino 
of the balance of power. On the other hand, the old 
enmity between England and Fiunce had not died out, nor 
had the old grounds for that enmity been forgotten. The 
memories of the days of Edward III. and Henry V. are at 
this time strangely mingled up with political ideas wMch 
might be a century or two later. Heury is called in as the 
arbiter of Italy and of Europe, Ho is the defender of tho 
pope and the enemy of the Turk. He dreams of the 
empire for himself, and of the papacy for his great 
minister. Negotiations and changes of side are endless. Wawand 
Of the two successive kings of France, Lewis XII. and alhamiea 
Francis I, he is alternately the friend and the enemy. ofHeniy. 
He has wars with both; yet he becomes the brother-iu 
law of Lewis and the sworn brother of Francis. When 
the empire and the powers of Castile, Burgundy, and 
Aragon were aU united in the person of Charles V., the 
old alliance between England and Burgundy, and the far 
older alliance between England and tho empire, united 
Charles and Henry for several yeais against Francis. 

Henry’s very failure to obtain the imperial crown seems not 
so much to have embittered him against the succc.ssful 
candidate as to have tamed his thoughts towards the crown 
wMch he professed to claim by hereditary right. From 
1519 to 1525, Henry and his imperial nephew seemed 
steady friends. From about tins time till quite the end of 
Henry’s reign, foreign affairs are almost sunk in the sur- 
passing interest of events at home. But, as those events 
depended on the divorce of the emperor’s aunt, the friendship 
of England at this stage leaned to Francis against Charles. 

But, amidst aU these shiftings of friendship and enmity, 
the only real warfare in wMch England either did or 
suffered anything was waged with the two old enemies, 

Fiance and her firm ally Scotland. The two periods of 
really active warfare under Henry come at the two ends cf 
his reign. From 1512 to 1614 was a time of war, a time 
of victory on the part of England. The one year 151S 
saw the defeat of the invading Soots at FMden, and the 
conquest of Terouamie and Toumayhy the king of England 
in person, with the emperor-elect as his ally, almost as his 
merceaiary. AH this within the space of a few weeks 
seemed to bring back the most triumphant days of Edward 
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in. Again, in 1522 and 1523 Scotland and Fiance were 
botk successfully invaded. Eighteen years lateij in 1541, 
the Scottish wars began again j two years later England 
and the empire were again allied against Fiance and 
Scotland. In 1544 England was again successful over both 
enemies: while the king in person took Boulogne, his 
brother-in-law burned Edinburgh and laid waste Scotland, 
as far as came under his power, with a barbarity which can 
certainly not be laid to the charge of Edward I. It is 
certain that England in the end gained nothing by either 
the negotiations or the warfare of the reign of Henry. 
But they are enough to account for the fact, which to us 
seems so strange, that Henry was, on the whole, popular 
during his life, and that his memory was cherished after 
his deatL He was the last native king who in his own 
person waged war, and that successful war, on the mainland. 
His victories were useless j hut they were victories j and, as 
such, they fed the national imagination. AJter the dreary 
time of the civil wars, England again stood forth as a great 
power, a conquering power, a power in some sort greater 
than it had ever been before. To the conqueror much was 
forgiven in the way of wrong doing ab home. More still 
was forgiven to the king who at last accomplished the work 
which Henry 11. had begun but was not able to finish. 
Cliarao- The traditions of arbitrary power and unscrupulous 
ter of shedding of blood had been handed on to Henry by his 
pHiya predecessors, as far back as his Yorkist grandfather. It 
was the peculiar direction which was given to despotism 
and slaughter in the latter part of his reign which was 
wholly his own. The darkest side of Henry’s character came 
more and more into prominence in his later years; but his 
rule was arbitrary, and on occasion bloody, from the 
beginning. He could from the beginning put men to 
death, either to gratify a popular cry or to shield himself 
from purely imaginary dangers. Empson and Dudley, the 
ministers of his father, had fully deserved the hatred of 
the people; but their execution, almost the first act of 
Henry’s reign, could be justified on no possible ground of 
law. In the midst of Henry’s French wars, in 1 621, Edward 
Stafford, duke of Buckingham, was put to death, rather be> 
cause his royal descent was deemed to make him dangerous 
than on account of any proved crime. But, in these and 
in all Henry’s acts, we see that attention to formal legality 
which is the special characteristic of his reign. At no time, 
unless during the first years of the Conquest, was so much 
wrong done under legal form, and the Conqueror at least 
did not send those whom he despoiled to the scaffold. It 
would be going a great deal too far to say that all Henry’s 
acts could be justified by the letter of the law of England ; 
but it may be fairly said that he could always plead either 
law or precedent. For his worst acts he was always able 
to show at least some pretence of legal sanction ; his 
tyranny never became a reign of mere violence. In his 
days law emphatically became unlaw. Parliaments legis- 
lated as he thought good; judges and juries gave such judg- 
ments and verdicts as he thought good; and, whenthmr 
action was too slow, parliament was ready to attaint, even 
without a hearing, any one whom the king wished to de- 
stroy. When Henry’s mind turned to ecclesiastical change, 
parliaments and convocations alike were ready to shape the 
creed of the nation accordmg to the caprice of its ruler. 
That such a tyranny could in this way be carried out, 
never by mere force, often under strict'y legal forms, makes 
the character both of the man and of the time a study of 
special interest. It is a time which specially deserves and 
needs an historian.^ Here nothing more can be done tbfl.Ti 
to trace its most genera l features. 

^ The historian has been found— though the history is not generally 
accessible, and is not complete — ^in Mr Brewer, who has traced the 
»toiy of a large part of Henry’s reign m the Prefaces to the Oalendais 
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The ecdosiastical work of Henry’s reign was not religious Henry 
reformation lu the sense in which those words would have not a re- 
been understood by Wickliffe or Luther, Henry now and bgions 
then, m the endless shiftmgs of his course, looked in the 
direction of the German Beformers, but it was rather for 
political than for religious ends. One or two of his theolo- 
gical productions at one stage do indeed show a slight Pro- 
testant tendency on one or two points.^ But this was only 
for a moment ; Henry’s later legislation went towards the 
establishment of tlie most rigid orthodoxy, according to 
the Roman type, in all matters of dogma. To the end of his 
days Henry and his prelates, Cranmer conspicuously among 
them, took care to send to the flames any who swerved in 
the least degree from the leceived doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. Henry’s scheme was to carry out in its fulness that He car- 
after which earlier kings had so often striven, the complete ries out 
emancipation of England from the power of the Roman seo, 
and the transfer of the highest ecclesiastical jurisdiction to Hen^^jf 
the crown In this he did little more than put into a more ^ 
distinct shape the authority which the Conqueror hod ex- 
ercised, and which Henry II. had striven to win back. The 
ancient kings had allowed the authority of the pope to be 
exercised o^y so far as they thought good ; Henry threw 
it off altogether. The acts of 1534, which swept away the 
Roman supremacy, were the climax of the legislation which 
had been begun in the Constitutions of Clarendon, and which 
had been carried on in the statutes of Provisors and of pree- 
tmnire. A few special points of Henry’s legislation which 
were likely to give special offence lasted only during his own 
reign and that of his son. Such were the title of \ Head of 
Hie Church, and that personal iurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
matters which Henry claimed to exercise either by himself 
or though his vicar-general. Such again were the com- 
missions from the crown which were taken out by bishops 
under Henry and Edward. These things formed no essen- 
tial part of the royal supremacy. They were abolished under 
Mary, and they were not re-established under Elizabeth. 

The essence of the change which Heniy wrought was the 
abolition of all foreign jurisdiction within the island realm. Abolition 
And it must not be forgotten that, though the Roman bishop and de- 
was chiefly aimed at, the Roman emperor was aimed at also. »ialof all 
It was not without reason that the ancient imperial style of 
England now reappears. Since the Conquest the use of tiJn. 
that style had been rare, and the instances of its use always 
mark some special need of the time. Its increased fre- 
quency under Henry marks a special need of his time. 

■When the imperial power was in the hands of Charles V., 
and when Charles Y. was an enemy, it was not without 
reason tlmt it was declared that the kingdom of England 
was an empire, and that its crown was an imperial crown. 
Separation from the see of Rome was not meant to carry 
with it any change of doctrine, or to imply any breach of 
communion with the Churches which remained in the Roman 
obedience. It was strictly a scheme of ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, and no more. But the acts of Henry put on a 
peculiar character from the circumstances which led to his 
eccl^aatical changes, and from the way in which many of 
them were carried out, And, when ecclesiastical change 
had once begun, it could not fail to ally itself with other 
influences, however little such alliance formed any part of 
the scheme of Henry himself. 

In strictness of speech, the English Reformation, if by The Ee 
those words we understand changes in doctrine and ritual, foima- 
is quite distinct from Henry’s assertion of the ecclesiastical *^®^- 
of State Papers. The general character of Henry is well sfeetohed by 
Hallam, who prophesies beforehand against some modern il aliipinT isf, 

* As for instance, m the “ Book of Articles,” and the “ Godly and 
Kous :^titntion of a Christian Man,” put forth in 1636, Here is 
a certfdn amount of wavenng as to the number of sacraments. That 
is about the whole adrance in a Protestant direction; the six articles 
of 1641 enforce the Eoman theology on pain of deatL 
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independence of England. In idea the two things stand 
quite separate. Practically the two form two stages in a 
great series of cause and effect. The system of Henry has 
been epigrammatically described as Popery without the Pope, 
And the experience of a few years showed that Popery with- 
out the Pope was a visionary scheme. But the vanous 
stages which are often confounded under the one name of 
“ the Reformation” must be carefully distinguished. There 
It cha England, as there was in some foreign countries, a 

ra£tOT m particular act of a particular year which might fairly be caEed 
England, “the Reformation.” In England, if the formula “The Refor- 
mation ” has any meaning at all, it means the whole period 
of ecclesiastical change which was spread over a time of 
about forty years. It was a time of constant change, of 
change hachwards and forwards; its result was that, 
by the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, there was an 
established state of things wholly different from the 
established state of things which there had been in the 
middle of the reign of Henry VIII. But in the develop- 
ment of the ecclEsiastical constitution of England, just as 
in the development of her political constitution, there was 
no moment when an old state of things was altogether swept 
away, and when a whollyn'-wstate of things was set up in its 
place. The ecclesiastical development was far swifter, far 
more violent, than the political development, but the two 
were essentially of the same kind. Both were brought 
about by the gradual working of causes and their effects. 
As the political development of England was something 
wholly unlike the violent change of the Fiench Revolution, 
so the ecclesiastical development of England was wholly 
unliko the violent change of the Reformation in the Swiss 
Protestant cantons. 

TlieBng- The English Reformation then, including in that name 
lish Eb- the merely ecclesiastical changes of Henry as well as tho 
form^ more strictly religious changes of the next reign, was not 
gins from beginning either a popular or a theological movement 
above. Ill this it differs from the Reformation in many contmental 
countries, and especially from the Reformation in the 
northern part of Britain. The Scottish Reformation began 
much later; but, when it began, its course was far swifter 
and fiercer. That is to say, it was essentially popular and 
essentially theological The result was that, of all the 
nations which threw off the doininiou of the Roman see, 
England, on the whole, made the least change, whilst 
Scotland undoubtedly made the most.i In England change 
began from above. But there is no reason to doubt tlmt 
the acts with which the period of change began received 
the general approbation of the nation. It is plain that 
there was no general desire among Englishmen for strictly 
theological change. The old Lollard teaching, which had 
never quite died out, began to be of increased importance 
in the early days of Heniy. There can be little doubt that 
JEffectsof this revival of strictly theological dissent was part of the 
the-new game general movement which gave life to the new learning, 
leamng. j^g^ learning, the English friends of 

Erasmus, Colet and More, with tiieir patron Archbishop 
Warham, were not, strictly speaking, theological reformere. 
They aimed at general enlightenment and at the reform of 
practical abuses and superstitions ; but they designed no 
change in dogma or ritual Their more strictly intellectual 
movement merged in the wider theological movement ; but 
in the beginning they were so far distmet that the author of 
XJlopia showed himself in the strangely incongruons cha- 
racter of a persecutor. The small party of theological reform 
undoubtedly welcomed the changes of Henry, as being likely 

On the 'whole, because, in some points of saorameu'tal docteine and 
ritual, the Lutheran Churches, especially ou Sweden, have made less 
change than the Church of Bn^aud has. But nowhere did the 
general ecclesiastical system go on with so htiie change as it did in 
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m the end to advance their own cause; but the mass of the The 
nation was undoubtedly favourable to Henry’s system of nationfor 
Popery without the Pope, For three hundred years the P0P®ry 
pope, had been the standing grievance of Englishmen, and^^^^ 
they were now rejoiced to get rid of him altogether. They 
were glad too to get rid of gross practical abuses, to reform 
the corruptions and oppressions of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, to bring the clergy thoroughly under the power of 
the law. But they were attached to their old religious 
customs and ceremonies, and they had no love for new 
dogmas. In all this Henry and the mass of his people 
went heartily together. There were of course dissentients 
on both sides, men who wished for no change at all and 
men who wished for far greater changes. But there can 
he no doubt that the mass of the nation was satisfied with 
what their king gave them, ecclesiastical independence 
without theological change. On these points, the great 
body of Henry’s statesmen and prelates were of one mind 
Cranmer and Gardiner accepted and carried out the same position 
systena. We can discern then, as at all other times, two of Crm- 
parties with opposite tendencies; but they are merely 
opposite tendencies; there is no open breach. We 
tempted to think that there was from the beginning an 
organised Catholic and an organized Protestant party.® 

But this is the idea of a later time. The mass of the nation 
and the great body of the leading men were substantially 
of one mind. There was a party favourable to more change 
and a party favourable to less, hut both accepted the degree 
of ehauge that was giveu them. A few zealots were 
embowelled for denying the supremacy; a few zealots were 
burned for denying transubstantiation. The great body of 
the nation, the great body of its representatives and its 
leadera, accepted transubstantiation and the supremacy 
together. Nor is there any need to charge either Cranmor 
or Gardiner with hypocrisy. No broad line was yet drawn, 
such as was drawn afterwards. Mon obeyed and ad- 
ministered the ecclesiastical law, though they might wish 
it to be in some things different, just as men in all ages have 
obeyed and administered the temporal law, though they 
may have in some things wished it to be different. In truth 
Cranmer and Gardiner alike were trying to work a system 
which could not be permanently worked. They were tiying 
to reconcile two things which could not he permanently 
reconciled. At last it became clear that Popery without 
the Pope would not work, and that men must take one side 
ox the other. When it came to this, men in the position 
of Cranmer and Gardiner had to choose a side, and they 
chose opposite sides. Still, among all changes, under Henry, 
under Mward, under Mary, under Elizabeth, the mass of 
the nation confonned to every change. Again there is no 
need to charge them with hypocrisy. They obeyed the law, 
whether wholly approving it or not. A few on each side 
had consciences so susceptible that they deemed it their 
duly to defy the law. Among the mass of the nation some 
might be inclined one way and some another ; but they felt 
no call to court martyrdom on either side. 

For it must he borne in mind throughout that as yet the Religious 
idea of religious toleration, though it had presented itself toUiation 
to the mind of More as a matter of philosophical specula- 
tion, was unknown in Europe in any practical shape. 
Every\.„Dre the dominant party, whichever it might be, 
forbid^ and that in most cases under pain of death, the 
practice of any religion except that of the dominant party. 

Those who clave to the old religion forbade the practice of 
the new; and the professors of the new doctrines, the 
moment they had the power, forbade the practice of the old. 

So in Englfl.'ndj through the whole period of Reformation, 

* These names are used, 'without any attempt at 'theological aconiacy, 
as those ■which vrill most generally he understood, to point out tho two 
opposite tentocies which at this stage were no more than tendencies 
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tlie existing nybtGin, whatever ifc was?, was the only system 
that was allowed. Every other form of worship was for- 
bidden under penalties, heavier or lighter. And there was 
always some form or degree of theological error which sent 
its professors to the tiames. And, besides burnings for 
heresy, as heresy was understood at each snccessive stage, 
this iieriud of English Jnstoiy is especially disting^hed for 
the cloaking of what was really leligious persecution under 
the guise of punisliment for political offences. During the 
reign of Henry, every man who would now be deemed a 
conscientious Catholic was liable to die the death of a 
traitor. Every man who would now bo deemed a con- 
scientious Piotestant wns liable to die the death of a 
heretic. Under Edwmrd and Elizabeth the standard of 
belief was changed, so changed that only a few extreme sec- 
taries were now in danger of the flames. But the differ- 
ence simply was that the line was drawn at a different pomt. 
Those who wont beyond that pomt were burned hy those 
who a few years before might have been burned themselves. 
Adminis- For twenty years after his accession, Henry was famous, 
jtatiottof not only for strict orthodoxy of dogma, but for special 
wolsey. jgyotiun to the Roman see He had received a learned 
education, and he believed himself to be a special master 
of theology, flis writings in that character, as a defender 
of Roman doctrine against Luther, won him in 1521 the 
title of Defender of the Faith, w'hich by a singular irony 
was conferred by Leo X. Through all this first period of 
his reign, the series of ecclesiastical statesmen still goes on. 
For fourteen years, from 1615 to 1629, eccleaastical 
statesmanship was in truth at its highest pitch in the 
person of Thomas Wolsey, archbishop, cardinal, and 
chancellor. During the administration of this famous man, 
we are instinctively reminded of the joint rule of an earlier 
Henry and an earlier Thomas ; but the fate of the two great 
chancellors was widely different. No English minister 
before 'Wolsey, and few after him, ever attained so great an 
European position. He dreamed of the popedom, wMle 
his master dreamed of the empire. In his home adminis- 
tration "Wolsey carried out the policy which had become 
usual since Edward IT., and summoned parliament as 
seldom as possible. On the other hand, his administration 
of justice won the highest general confidence, and his hand 
was far from heavy on the maintainers of the new religious 
doctrines. On the whole his position is rather European 
than English. He is tlie mmister of Henry in his earlier 
character as warrior, conqueror, and arbiter of Europe. 
He is more like the great cardinals who ruled in other lands 
than anything to which wo are used in England, The 
purely English work of Heniys reign was done by the 
hands of men of another kind. The sera of the lay states- 
men now begins in the mightiest and most terrible of their 
Thomas number, Thomas Cromwell. From this time the highest 
Orom- offices are still occasionally held hy churchmen, even as late 
as the middle of the seventeenth century. But the holding 
of office by churchmen now becomes exceptional; lay ad- 
ministration is the rule. 

Heaiy’s There is no need to go through the endless tale of 
mar- Henry’s marriages, divorces, and beheadings of wives, 
riages. except so far as they have a political or ecclesiastical 
bearing. The mere number of Henry’s wives is unparalleled 
in our history, and has not many parallels in any history; 
and the king was, to say the least, unlucky, who, out of six 
wives, found himself obliged to divorce two and behead two 
others. But, even in these matters, the peculiar character 
of Henryks tyranny stands forth. Everything is done with 
some show of legal forna. When he wishes to get rid of a 
wife, or to exchange one wife for another, the first is 
divorced or beheaded by some process which has at least 
the show of legal authority. 

“ Hon nisi vnlt nuhera ” | 


and [histoky. 

Of all Heniy’s doings in this way, the long story of the Effects o£ 
divorce of Katharine of Aragon is the first, and the most Katha- 
lemarkable in its historical bearings. We may pass by erne’s 
details and points of controversy ; b^ut it is plain that the 
validity of the marriage of Henry and Katharine was on 
any showing doubtful, and that doubts had been from 
tune to tune raised on the point before the gieat con- 
troversy arose. It is further plain that it was most desir- 
able for the kingdom to have an heir whose legitimacy could 
not be called in question. It is also plain that it is quite 
in the character of Henry, if he wished to get rid of 
Katharine and to marry Anne, to seize upon every shadow 
either of political expediency or of canonical subtlety which 
might help him to put a fair show on the couise to which 
his own fancy led him. What he did he would do with 
some shadow of legal right, even though such shadow of 
legal right was to be had only by devising a new juris- 
pnidence, hy upsetting the relations of Church and State as 
they were then understood, by jeoparding the relations of his 
kingdoms with foreign powers, and by shedding any amount 
of innocent blood, provided always that it could bo shed 
in legal form. It is enough for our purpose that Henry’s 
wish to put Anne m the place of KatWine led to the 
endless disputes as to the validity of Katharine’s marriage, 
and, as its first great result m England, to the fall of the 
great cardmal in 1529, followed by his death m the next 
year. Events now follow fast on one another. In 1531, 
by one of the meanest tiicks that ever king played, the 
whole estate of the clergy was held to have fallen into a 
jn'cmunire by admitting the legatine authority of Wolsey, 
which he had exercised with the king’s full sanction. Their 
pardon was bought only by an enormous subsidy, and by 
acknowledgmg the king as Supreme Head on earth of the Title of 
Church of England, a form of words now heard for the Supiomo 
first tune. In 1632, when aU hope of a favourable son- Head, 
tence from Rome had passed by, Henry is beheved to 
have privately married Anne. In 1633 the death of Arch- 
bishop Warham made room for the promotion of Thomas 
Cranmer to the see of Canterbury, a promotion which was 
still made by papal authority. The first act of the now 
pnmate was to hold a court which declared tiio marriage 
of Katharine null and the marriage of Anne lawful. 

Then came the great legislation of the year 1534. by 
which the papal authonty was wholly abolished, wMlo the AlioUtion 
Act of Submission on the part of the clergy subordinated of papal 
all ecclesiastical legislation within the kingdom to the royal ‘‘’^^konty. 
will The succession to the crown was settled in favour 
of the i^ue of Anne, to the exclusion of the issue of 
Katharine, and the punishment of treason was denounced 
against all who refused to swear to the succession so or- 
darned. The title of Supreme Head of the Church, already 
voted by the clergy, was now bestowed by parliament, 
and full ecclesiastical powers were annexed to it. These 
powers were allowed to be exercised by deputy, and in 1636 
OromweE was made vicegerent for the king in ecclesiastical 
matteis, with precedence in the ecclesiastical convocation 
over the metropolitan himself. On the other hand, a 
strict statute was passed for the suppression of heresy. 

The scheme of Henry was now fully established; the 
religion of England was Popery without the Pope. 

It was only in an indirect way that such a change as this Tndireot 
could give any encouragement to the professors of the re- results 
formed doctrines. It was only iu a still more indirect way 
that it could tend to the estabhshment of religious toleration 
or the acknowledgment of liberty of conscience. Still, 
however indirectly, the first steps were now taken towards 
change in Ihe received doctrines of the Church, and towards 
the toleration of dissent from those doctrines. So great a 
change could not fail to lead to further changes, and the 
next six years of Henry’s reign were a time in which all 
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the influences at work were in the direction of further 
change. It was the time of the administration of Crom- 
well, and of the highest influence of Cranmer. The 
Deathsof new state of things was ushered in by the beheading of Sir 
Moreand Thomas More and of John Fisher, bishop of Rochester. 
Fuher. greater mockery of all the forma of justice was ever 
done in any age or in any land. But the execution of 
these two worthies calls for a special notice on account of 
the great constitutional point which it involves. They 
were called on to swear both to the succession to the crown, 
as settled on the issue of Anne, and also to the preamble 
of the act which declared the marriage of Katharine 
invalid. This latter oath involved a theological pro- 
position of which their consciences disapproved; to the 
succession they were perfectly ready to swear. That is to 
say, More, the great thinker of his generation, utterly cast 
aside the whole figment of hereditary right. In his view 
doctrine the children of Henry and Anne would be illegitimate ; 
t)i t]ie lug it ■^vithin the power of parliament to 

aiicces- crown on the king’s illegitimate children or on 

Sion. any persons whatsoever. To the succession therefore, which 
was all that was of any practical moment, he would swear; 
to a proposition which he held to be doctrinally false he 
would not swear. On these grounds Henry sent his wisest 
and greatest subject to the scaffold. 

Crom- OromwoU’a reign of terror, as it has been well called, now 
well’s gets iu, ia specially lemarkable for the constant use of 
Tfflfor. attainder, acts sometimes passed without giving the 

accused person the opportunity of making any defence. 
Not that in Henry’s reign a defence went for anything, 
even when the regular forms of trial by a man’s peers wore 
observed. It was deomed for the king’s honour that those 
whom the king accused should be convicted, and the Lords 
or the jury convicted accordingly. lu moro than one case, 
entries were found in Cromwell’s papers, directing that such 
and such a person should be “ tried aud executed.” Mean- 
while new treasons and other crimes wore invented. Martyrs 
wore made on both sides ; the supposed traitor and the 
supposed heretic wore sometimes drawn to death on the 
same hurdle. Two of the martyrdoms of this period de- 
serve special iiotica In one case at least, but sccmiugly 
in one only, the penalties of heresy were held to attach to 
the denial of the king’s supremacy. For this mime a friar, 
Forrest by name, was burned with .special circumstances of 
brutal mockery. On the other side, the case of Lambert 
in 1038 well illustrates both the new jurisprudence and the 
peculiar position of some of the actors at the time. The 
men who were afterwards burned themselves were the fore- 
Buming most in burning others. Lambert was denounced by Taylor 
rfLam- and Barnes, aud condemned by Cranmer, for the denial of 
^ ■ transubstantiation. He appealed to the king in his charac- 
ter of Head of the Church. Henry heard the cause in person, 
aud, when his own arguments and those of Cranmer failed 
to convince the heretic, he was sentenced to the stake by 
the voice of CromwcU.’- About the same time a generd 
persecution took place of all who were guilty of having the 
Behead- blood of kings in their veins. Margaret countess of SaEs- 
^ of bury was the daughter of George duke of Clarence, the 
Salk- Reginald Pole. Pole was in theolo^ the very 

hnry. opposite to Henry. As the system of Henry was Popery 
without the Pope, so Pole might be said to be inclined to 
the Pope without Popery, With a distinct leaning to the 
Reformers on some strictly theological points, he was a zealot 
for the papal supremacy. On this point, and on all the 


^ A modern •writer thus comments on -the death of Lamheit : — “ In 
a country ■which •was governed by law, not by the qiecial will of a 
despot, the supreme ma^strate ■was neither able, nor desired, so long 
as a Im remained unrepealed by parliament, to suspend idie action of 
it” This singular argument forgets, among several other thing s , the 
royal prerogative of mercy. 


practical points which flowed from it, Pole was a vigorous 
disputant against his royal kinsman. But he was beyond 
the sea, safe from the ^asp of Henry, Cromwell, or 
Cranmer. The head of his aged mother, sentenced to die 
by act of attainder, paid the penalty of his crime. 

This last deed of blood was specially Henry’s own. The 
attainder of the countess was indeed passed while Cromwell 
was still in power, but she was not put to death till after 
his fall. But the deaths of particular persons seem hut a 
smaR matter beside the great revolution which Cromwell 
wrought over the whole face of the country by his great 
work of the suppression of the monasteries. This work in- Suppres 
deed incidentally supplied him with not a few personal 
victims. That the power of the state was supreme, as over 
everything else, so over ecclesiastical foundations, no man in 
England could doubt. Monasteries had been suppressed 
on occasion from the earliest times. Special attention has 
been already called to the suppression under Heury V. ; 
and during Henry’s own reign Wolsey had suppiesscd a Earlier 
considerable number of small monasteries to supply endow- suppies 
ments for his colleges at Ipswich and Oxford. A general 
suppression of all the monasteries in the kingdom was 
clearly within the power of parliament, and strong reasons 
might have been brought for such a course. We must 
ho-wever remember that at this stage Protestant objec- 
tions to the monastic life do not apply. Henry, while 
destroying the monasteries, enforced the obligation of the 
chief monastic vow. Bub it might well be argued that 
the number and wealth of these institutions were excessive, 
that they had ceased to fulfil their original purposes, that 
on any lowing they needed a sweeping reform, and that 
possibly reform could not be carried out without suppres- 
sion. For the measure itself then much might he said. 

The way in which it was carried out was characteristic of Distinct 
Henry Ytll. Mere violence was inconsistent with his sjiPlpreB- 
character ; something of the form of law must be had. In 
1536 the smaller monasteries were regularly suppressed by Mdiessei 
act of parliament, a course against which nothing can he momas- 
said. But the greater monasteries were surrendered one 
by one into &e king’s hands by their actual occupants, an 
act of most doubtful legality. Where a surrender was 
refused, as at Reading, Colchester, and Glastonbury, the 
abbots were ordered, according to Cromwell’s formula, to 
he " tried and executed ” on such charges as were thought ifcocu- 
good. In these cases, by a strange construction of law, the ^ 
monastery was held to fall by the attainder of its abbot. “ ’ 
The supprassion was justified by the reports of visitors, which 
in most cases charged the monks with crimes of various 
kinds. No one will believe that such a report was either 
wholly true or wholly false j but it is to be noted that 
monasteries which were reported to be wholly blameless, 
and for whose preservation the visitors themselves pleaded. State of 
ware suppressed with the rest. It is to be further noted 
that, where abbots and priors surrendered easily, of what- 
ever crimes they had been accused, their compliance was 
rewarded either with considerable pensions or with church 
preferment.* Of no monastery in England was a worse 
character given than of the priory of Christ Church at 
Canterbury, that which was attached to the metropolitan 
church. Yet, when that church was refounded as a secular 
chapter, Henry and Cranmer chose most of the canons and 
other officers of the church out of the body of men who 
had just before been branded with the blackest crimes. In 
the suppression under Henry V., nearly the whole of Ihe 
confiscated revenues was applied to works of general 

* Thus the last ahbot of Peterhorongh hecame the Unit bishop, 
and the prior of St Aadre^vw at Northampton, who, in tho act of 
sunauder, hod drawn a dark piolmre of the doings of himself and Ins 
monks, hecame the first dean 
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of the North were now appointed to keep that 
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usefulness, chiefly to the great educational founiktions 
which were then rising. In the suppression under Henty 
Square YIIL, by far the greater part of the vast revenues of the 
dermg of monastic houses was squandered or gamhled away among 
the mon- ^ courtiers. Churches and churchyards were granted 
private men, to be destroyed or desecrated at their 
pleasure. The tithe which the monasteries had taken to 
themselves, to the great wrong of the parish priests and their 
flocks, was now seized with their other property, and was 
granted away to lay rectors. Cranmer, who gave up 
several estates of his see to the king, did not scruple to 
receive grants of lands and tithe for the enrichment of his 
own family. Only a sm all portion of the monastic revenues 
was saved for public purposes of any kind. A httle was spent 
on the defence of the coasts. Of a magnificent scheme 
for the foundation of new bishoprics, a small part only 
was carried out in the foundation of six slenderly endowed 
Henry's gees. Those cathedral churches which had been served by 
founda- monks, and which therefore came into the king’s hands 
with the other monasteries, were, with the exceptions of 
Bath and Coventry, rcfoiinded as churches of secular 
canons. Henry dao gamed the reputation of a benefactor 
in both universities. At Oxford his claim rests on several 
suppressions and refoutidations of the college which had 
been bqguii by Wolsey, and on his charging the chapters of 
Oxford and Westminster with the maintenance of certain 
professors. At Cambridge the like reputation was gained 
by rolling several small colleges into one large one. The 
statutes of Henry’s various foundations, drawn up in some 
cases by his own hand, breathe a spirit of piety aud zeal 
worthy of Alfred or St Lewis. Here again there is no 
need to suspect conscious hypocrisy. It only makes the 
character of Henry a more wonderful moral study. Besides 
the suppression of monasteries, a great deal of wKilth, to 
be squandered in the like sort, was brought in by the 
destruction of shrines and by the seizure of the movable 
ornaments of many churches which were not suppressed. 
On the other hand, most of the inmates of the suppressed 
monasteries^ received pensions, small in many cases, but 
enough for their maintenance ; and these pensions seem to 
have been honestly paid. With the usual long life of 
annuitants, some of them still received their pensions in 
the reign of James I. 

The foundations and refoundations just spoken of went 
pn to the very end of Henry’s reign. An Act of 1545 
placed the secular foundations, the colleges and hospitals, 
at his mercy; and he destroyed, refounded, or left un- 
touched, according to his pleasure. But the two great 
suppressions, the suppression of the greater and of the 
lesser monasteries, were all done under the rule of Crom- 
well, and in his time came their immediate political results. 

It is not easy to say what was the general feeling of the 
nation towards the suppressed monasteries. It doubtless 
differed widely in different places, according to Ihe character 
of particular houses. It is certain that in 1536 the whole 
north of England rose in revolt on occasion of the sup- 
pression of the lesser monasteries. This revolt, called the 
Pilgrim- Pilgrimage of Grace, was distinctly a religious movement , 
^ but it was a political movement as well We seem to have 
gone back to the days of Edward the Confessor, when we 
find the northern insurgents demanding that no man north 
of Trent should be compelled to appear in the ordinary 
course of justice anywhere but at York, They demanded 
also the holding of a parliament at York, which Henry pro- 
mised, hut neglected to summon. The revolt began again, 
and it was suppressed with a large amount of hanging, 
beheading, andbuming of the abbots, lay lords, ladies, and 
others who were concerned. A Lord President and Couudl 


r^ion in order. 

But after all, in Henry’s reign it is the marriages, the 
divorces, and the beheadings ot his several queens which 
form, if not the causes, at least the occasions, of the greatest 
changes. Henry’s dissatisfaction with one man'iage had led 
to the fall of Wolsey and the rise of Cromwell; his dissatis- 
faction with another marriage led to the fall of Cromwell 
himself. England and Europe had been turned upside 
down in order that Henry might marry Anne Boleyn. Three 
years after her marriage, she was got rid of by the twofold 
process of a divorce pronounced by Cranmer which declared 
the nullity of her marriage, and of a conviction for adultery 
by the House of Lords which implied its validity. Anno Behead- 
was beheaded, and the next morning Henry, acting, as we mg of 
have been told, from the severest principles of public duty, 
married her maid Jane Seymour. It was now made treason- 
able to assert the vahdity of Anne’s marriage, as before it had 
been treasonable to deny it. Anne’s daughter Elizabeth was 
declared illegitimate, as Katharine’s daughter Mary had been 
declared illegitimate, and the crown was settled on the issue 
of Jane only. The new queen, by unusual good luck, died, Jane Sey- 
neither divorced nor beheaded, at the birth of her only child, 

Henry’s only legitimate son, the future Edward ^1. Ex- 
cept as regards the succession of the crown, all this is little 
more than an episode. Henry’s fourth marriage was of 
greater political importance. Katharine, Anne, and J aiie 
had beeu at least his own choice. Anne of Cleves was 
chosen for him by his vicegerent. Her marriage was part Mamage 
of a political scheme for an union between Henry and tho 
Protestant princes of Germany against the emperor 
Cromwell, it k plain, went further than the king approved ' 
in advances towards these heretical allies, and the queen suits, 
whom he found for Henry among them found no favour in 
Henry’s eyes. Cromwell had in fact chosen his time badly 
for any advances in a Protestant direction. While liis 
negotiations with the German princes were going on, the 
statute of six articles was passed by the parliament of 1639, 
which enforced the old belief under the deadliest penaltie.s. 

The mamage took place at the very beginning of 1 640. In 
the course of the year Cromwell was created Earl of Essex, 
arrested, attainted without a hearing, and beheaded. In Fall and 
the interval between his attainder and his execution, the execution 
marriage which he had brought about was annulled by 
convocation, and on the day of liis beheading Henry 
married his fifth wife, Katharine Howard. 

The administration of Cromwell, remarkable as it is in 
other ways, derives its greatest constitutional importance 
from the new relations between crown and parliament 
which now begin Wolsey, after the example of Edward 
IV. and Henry VII, had shrunk from meeting the 
assembly of the nation. Under his rule parhaments were 
summoned as seldom as might he. Cromwell, on the other Crom- 
hand, never feared to face parliament. From the time of 
bis accession to power tiU the end of Henr/s reign, paiiia- 
meats were constantly held. And from this time, a prac- liaments. 
tice which had been already followed sometimes rose into 
special importance. The king’s powers of prorogation and 
dissolution of parliament now come into notice. The 
early parliaments met; they did the business for which 
they were summoned, and then they went home again. 

The prolongation of the life of the assembly beyond the 
time of its session was not thought of. Each meeting 
implied a new election of the House of Commons. But it 
was gradually found that a parliameut which suited the 
king^s purposes might be kept iu being by prorogations Practice 
from one session to another. This practice began to be P””®* 
used under Henry VI. and Edward IV,, in which last 
rdgn the practice became usual; under Henry VIQX 


1 All perliaps, except the uuus of the lesser monasteries, who were 
sent away with only a gown apiece. 
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it became systematic. Some of his parliaments lived 
in this way for four successive years. Cromwell was 
thoroughly master of the art of packing and managing 
parliaments, an art to which the succeeding reigns added 
the practice of summoning members from a crowd of petty 
places, with the express object of securing subservient re- 
turns. The parliaments of Henry’s time passed, though not 
always without opposition, whatever the king wanted, even 
to the act which gave the king’s proclamation, with certain 
exceptions, the force of a statute. But in the fact that 
parliaments for a while became so slavish lay the hope of 
Effects of the final revival of freedom. It was under the despotism 
Heniy’s of Henry exactly as it had been under the despotism of the 
despot- Conqueror, There was no need to abolish institutions 
which could so easily be turned to work the despot’s \dll. 
There was no need seriously to encroach upon their formal 
powers. The institutions and their powers thus remained, 
to be again quickened into full life in the seventeenth 
century, as they had before been qiiickenai in the 
thirteenth century. Had Henry met with a stronger 
parliamentary opposition, our liberties might have passed 
away, like the liberties of the lands which went to make 
up the monarchies of France and Spain. Parliaments 
went on, because parliaments voted whatever the king 
wished. Juries weut on, because they convicted whomever 
the king wished. But, because they were allowed to go 
on, a time came when parliaments learned to pass measures 
wiuch kings did not wish to have passed, and when juries 
learned to acquit men whom kings wished to destroy. In 
this way, as William the Conqueror in one age, so Thomas 
Cromwell in another, may be looked on as the indirect 
preserver of English freedom. 

Dealings After the fall of Cromwell the reign of Henry loses much 
, of its interest; or at least the interest is, as at the beginning 
Scouaud. yg transferred to the wars with Franco and 

Scotland. But these wars, with their momentary successes, 
are of little importance, except that in the course of the 
Scottish war we see the begiuuing of the train of events 
which sixty years later united the English and Scottish 
crowns. James Y. of Scotland, it musi: be remembered, 
was Henry’s nephew, the son of his sister Margaret, 
According to genealogical notions, he was next in succession 
to the crown after Henry’s own children. The prospect of 
this contingent succession was dangled by Henry before the 
eyes of James. And when James died, leaving an infant 
daughter, the famous Queen Mary, Henry’s schemes now 
took the form of a marriage between her and his son Edward. 
Scheme This was exactly the same scheme which had been proposed 
by Edward I when Scotland had an earlier child queen. 
In neither case did the scheme bear immediate fruit. The 
marriage of Edward and Mary formed one of the terms of 
a momentary peace between England and Scotland in 1643. 
But the war began again, and was carried on, in connexion 
with the reforming party in Scotland, both during this reign 
and during the early years of the next, with the avowed 
object of bringing about the marriage. It is needless to say 
that the marriage was never carried out. But Mary came 
to be, on other grounds, a claimant of the crown of England, 
and her son came to possess it. 

Later During these later years of Henry, no commanding figure 
gars of stands out like those of Wolsey and CromwelL Henry 
himself, towards the end of his reign, lost much of his 
energy. Martyrdoms on both sides still went on, though, as 
compared witlh the slaughter of later times, they were rare 
on both sides. There is yet no open change; but the 
Katha- between the two parties gets wider and wider. Katharine 
line Howard, married in 1640, was beheaded early in 1542. 
Howard. Jq Henry married his last wife, a third 

Katharine, commonly called Katharine Parr, but who wm 


then the widow of Neville Lord Latimer. Her leaning was Katha. 
to the new doctrines, and at one tune she was in danger on 
their account. On the whole, the tendency was now in 
favour of change Things seemed to sway backwards and 
forwards between Bishop Gardiner and the duke of Nor- 
folk on one aide and Cranmer and Edward earl of Hertford, 
a brother of Queen Jane Seymour, on the other side. At 
the moment of Henry’s death the reforming party had the 
greater influence. The last who were sentenced to die in 
bs tune were Norfolk himself and his sou the famous 
earl of Surrey. The son perished; the father was saved by 
the king’s death. But though the reforming party had 
politically the upper hand, no step was taken as long as 
Henry lived in the direction of strictly religious ref ormatioa 

The most important question during these later years The sue- 
was the settlement of the succession. By a statute passed cession, 
in 154J, the crowu was to pass to Henry’s three children 
in order, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth. Both the king’s 
daughters had been declared illegitimate ; but now, without 
any reversal of their illegitimacy, they were placed in the 
succession to the crown. On no theory could Mary and Crown 
Elizabeth both be legitimate; the law had declared that entailed 
neither of them was. The point is of importance, because “ ^ , 
in truth neither Mary nor Elizabeth reigned by any right of chMrel 
birth, but by a purely parliamentary title. But the statute 
went on further to bestow on Henry a power which never 
was bestowed on any other king before or after. In default 
of the issue of his own children, the crown was to pass to 
such peraons as he might himself appoint by his last will, 
signed with his own hand. By his last will he exercised 
this power by leaving the crown in remainder to the issue 
of his younger sister, Mary the French queen, who, after 
the death of Lewis XII., had married Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk. He thus passed by the queen of Scots 
and the other issue of his elder sister Margaret. The Henry's 
provisions of this will become of great importance at a later 
time; and it shows on what small accidents great questions 
may depend, that it is matter of controversy whether the 
will was signed by the king’s own hand, according to the 
statute, or whether it was merely signed with a stamp. 

In this memorable reign then, though no strictly religious 
reformation was wrought, yet a step was taken which made 
religious reformation inevitable. One marked feature of the 
fully developed English character was now added. England 
was from this time, with a momentary interruption, the 
enemy of the Eoman see. But the reign of Henry helped 
in another way towards the welding together of the whole 
isle of Britain. Wales was now fully incorporated with the Incorpor- 
kingdom of England. It was brought wholly under English of 
law and was fully represented in the English parliament. 

Ireland too was brought into more complete submission 
than it had ever been before, and in 1542 Henry exchanged 
his title of Lord of Ireland for that of King, or, as an Irish ® 
Act words it, “ King and Emperor of the realm of England 
and of the land of Ireland.” Ireland was a dependent 
kingdom ; still from this time it was a kingdom attached 
to the crown of England, and by making it such a. distinct 
step was taken towards the union of the British Mands. 

On the reign of Henry followed the reigns of his three Ueigns of 
children in snccession, according to the order laid down in Hemy’s 
the statute of 1644. The mark^ historical feature of these 
reigns m that they are the time of strictly idigious 
reformation. It was found that the middle system of 
Henry could not last, that the English Church and nation 
must throw in its lot with one side or the other in the great Begin- 
controversy of the age. Under Edward the religious 
reformation was wrought. Under Mary, first the work of 
Edward, and then tiie work of Henry, was undone, and the oimgea 
authority of the Roman see was again admitted. Under 
YIIL — 43 
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Be^ of Elizabeth the 'svorkboth of Henry aad of Edward was done 
Eliza- again. Her reign, four tunes the length of the two reigns 
of her bi other and sister, is the time when the reli^ons 
l)osition of En^and took its final form. The national 
Church was organized in its essential features as it still 
remains, And, before the end of her reign, the two parties, 
those who thought change had gone too far and those who 
thought that it had not gone far enough, had ceased to be 
niero parties within the same body. They had become 
distinct bodies of separatists on either side of the national 
Church, lie reign of Elizabeth saw the beginnings of the 
Eoman Catholic body on the one aide and of the Protestant 
dissenters on the oihor. As yet both dissentient bodies 
existed only as objects of persecution. A main feature of 
the later religious history of England has been the steps by 
which, first the Protestant dissenters, and then the Eoman 
Catholics, have been admitted to full equality with the 
members of the national Church. 

The political history of these reigns, domestic and 
foreign, is of high importance, but it depends in a large 
Eektions measure on the religious history. It was mainly owing to 
with religious causes that the enmity towards France, so strong 
Fiance earlier times, so strong again in later times, was durmg 
Bnmn period exchanged for a temporary enmity towards Spmu. 

Begm*- And during the reign of Ehzabeth we see the beginnings 
ning of of that alliance between certain rehgious parties and certain 
rehgioos political parties which forms the leading feature of the 
md^poli- jjjgjjojy of the seventeenth centurjr. In truth, it was during 
parties, organized parties, either rehgious or political, 

had their hegimmig. In a certain sense there haTe been 
"Whigs and Tories from the beginning. We can see the 
existence of different political opinions,- of different theories 
as to the relation of the crown and people, in days hrfore 
the Norman Conquest; and in every ciid war, in the wars 
of the thirteenth century above all, distinct political parties 
stand forth and meet one another m arms. Eut it can 
hardly be said that such parties lasted beyond the immediate j 
occasioUj or that the party of one age was connected by 
direct succession with the party of an earlier age. But from 
the days of Elizabeth the political and rehgious parlies of 
later times can be distinctly ti-aced. From her rime they 
have an unbroken succession; from her time they have the 
special characterisbie of being parliamentary parties. 

Reign of The SIX years' reign of the young son of Henry VHX 
Mward nught almost be called a revolutionaiy period throu^out. 
Its beginning marks a stage in the Wstory of kingship in 
England. Edward "VI., succeeding by the express terms of 
an act of parliament, was the first king at whose accession 
the last traces of the ancient popular election were dis- 
pensed with. He was a minor, and his authority was 
struggled for by a knot of ambitious men, all of whom had 
risen into importance during the late reign. The kin^s 
Somer- uncle, Edward earl of Hertford, named by Henry as One 
set- member of a council of regency, contrived to maka himself 
duke of S omerset and sole protector. Finding a rival in his 

younger brother Thomas, he, Cromwell-fashion, procured 
his attainder without a hearing. In 1549 he himself fell 
before the arts of John Dudley, earl of Warwick and duke 
Noithum. of Northumberland, the son of the notorious agent of 
berlauA Henry Vn., the father of the notorious favourite of 
EIiza,betL Somerset was partly restored to favour in 1650 ; 
but in 1661 come his trial and execution, strange to say 
on a charge of felony, though a political fdony, and not of 
treason. The remaining two years of the reign of Edward 
are the reign of Northumberland. His last act was to per- 
Edwai-ak suade the young king to do without parhamentavy authority 
what his father had done by parliamentary authority, and to 
settle the succession to the crown by will. By this fflagnl 
instrument he disinherited both his sisters, and named Jane 
Qrey as his successor. As a granddaughter of the French 


queen Mary, Jaue was in the Kne named by Hemy in case Mom6u. 
of the failure of Ms own children ; but her immediate promo- ^ ®gn 

rion was due to her being the wife of a son of Northum- “ 
berland. Jane, proclaimed by the council, was rejected by 
the nation, and Mary, whose parliamentary title was 
undoubted, was raised to the throne by a popular movement. Accession 
Northumberland of course paid his forfeit with his head ; of Mary 
but the execution of Jaue herself, not at the tune, but 
after a later revolt in which she had no share, was an act 
of needless harshness. 

England under Edward altogether fell from the great 
European position which she had held under Henry. The 
chief foreign events of the time are the war with Scotland, the Relations 
useless and barbarous havoc done by the protector, and the 
peace both withScotland and withFrance by which Boulogne f„Jgcot- 
was restored. But the real character of the reign is marked jand, 
by its ecclesiastical changes, changes which are largely 
mixed up with a social revolution which was now going on. 

The strictly religious changes began with the promulgation Rolignm. 
of a Book of Homihes in the first year of Edward. It olianges 
marks the state of things at the time that one of these 
homilies, wMch are still to this day set forth by authority 
to be reM in churches, was the work of Edmund Bonner. 

The homilies were followed in 1548 by a form for the ad- 
ministration of the communion in English, and in 1549 by 
the pubheation of the complete English Prayer-Book and 
an act allowing the marriage of clergy. This first The 
Prayer-Book of Edward marlm the first stage of the religious Enghdi 
Keformation. It is a purely English stage ; the iufluonce 
of Eome has been cast aside; the influence of continental 
Protestantism has not yet come in. But some of the foreign 
Eeformers were before long invited to England, and their 
presence soon made itself felt. In 1552 the Prayer-Book 
was revised in a more distinctly Protestant direction. 

Before tMs, in 1561, a Book of Articles of Eeligiou, forty- 
two in number, were put forth. The Prayer-Book and the 
Book of Articles represent two sides of the Eeformed 
English cWch. The Prayer-Book, diiefly formed out of 
ancient service-books, remained, even after the changes of 
1662, a link with the older state of things The Articles, tiib 
even after some changes in the time of Elizabeth, form a Articles, 
manifesto on behalf of the new state of things and a link 
with the Eeformed Churches in other lands. The 
Prayer-Book and the Articles have ever since been severally 
the watchwords of two parties w'ithin the Church. It is 
not too much to say &iat there has ever since been a 
party which has loved the Prayer-Book and endured 
rile Articles, and a party wMch has loved the Articles and 
endured the Prayer-Book. By the end of Edward’s reign, 
tile English Church stood by itself, retaining the old fabric 
of ecclesiastical government, with a service-book chiefly 
drawn from audent sources, but with a system of doctrine 
breathing the spirit of the more thorough-going Eeformers of 
the continent. Had Edward Hved, furte changes would 
probably have followed. As it was, the reaction under Mary 
opened the way for the final settlement under Elizabeth. 

The position of the prelates who clave to the old system 
during Edward’s reign should he carefully noticed. They 
neither resigned their sees nor refused obedience to the 
new law. It does not appear that any bishop declined the 
use of the first Prayer-Book. Gardiner and Bonner were The 
imprisoned and deprived of their sees on various pretences, 
as were several bishops later in the rei^ for refusal to 
comply with various orders, some of wMch certainly had 
no parliainentaiy authority. A large body of the prelates 
and others were dissatisfied with the changes that were 
n^e ; but there was not only no separation, there was no 
disobedience to the law. More than one bishop who appears 
as a persecutor in Mary’s reign had gone conriderahle 
lengths under Edward. And, as there was Etle non-oon- 
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formity, tliero was little persecution in this reign. The 
Lady Mary, protected by the emperor, continued the private 
use o£ the old service. The heresy statutes were abo- 
Biirn- lished; yet Cranmer found means, under cover of the 
common law, to send to the flames one Englishwoman and 
one stranger who ventured to go further in the way of 
novelty than himself. 

But, besides ecclesiastical reform, this reign V’as beyond 
all other times the time of ecclesiastical spoliation. It was 
even more distinctly so than the reign of Henry. The sup- 
pression of tho monasteries, the destruction of the shnnes, 
were at least acts of policy. But in Edward’s reign the 
Suppres- possessions of the Church were simply thrown to be 
Sion of scrambled for by the courtiers. One of the first acts of the 
colleges. suppression of those colleges, chantries, and the 

like, which Henry had spared, was at least done in legal 
form. But, during the rest of Edward’s time, Somerset, 
Cimrcli Northumberland, and the rest simply seized on whatever 
phuider they thought good. Tho nearest approach to legal form in 
of the ginjji cases the show of an exchange by which a valuable 
courtiers. .^as exchanged for a paltry rectory. And, as far as 
the courtiers were concerned, everything went to enrich 
private men. The one act in which the public good was at 
The all thought of came from the king himsdf. Edward, of his 
grainmar own act, applied a part of the revenues of the suppressed 
schools, colleges and chantries to the foundation of that great 
tiou of* grammar schools which still bear his name. 

Hilvard.' Tho legislation of tins roigu presents some good points. 
Many of the newly created treasons of the late reign were 
abolished, and two wituossas were made necessary on trials 
for that crime, The act which gave the king’s proclama- 
tion tho force of a statute was repealed. On the other 
hand, there was tlie severe Statute of Vagabonds, which 
went beyond oven the old Statute of Labourois. This reign 
too was marked, like those of Richard II. and Henry VI., 
by popular revolts. One grievance was the flirewiiig land 
out of tillage and taking it into pasture. This was laid 
specially to the charge of the grantees of the monastic lands, 
who were foui^ to be in most respects harder landlords 
than the monks had been. Risings of the lower people 
took place, both in the eastern counties where the Reformed 
doctrines were popular, and in the West where the religioiis 
Tlia changes were disliked. The western insurrection broke out 
Avestom on the first use of the now Prayer-Book. The insurgents 
rising, demanded the continuance of the old service and a partial 
restoration of the monasteries. This last demand perhaps 
points to the state of feeling into which the various currents 
for and against the monastic orders had at last settled down. 
The popular belief clearly was that, in the former state of 
things, there had been more monasteries than enough, but 
that tihe country had not gained hy sweeping them away 
altogether. It was eminently characteristic of the time 
that this revolt of Englishmen was put down by ttehelp of 
German and Italian mercenaries. 

Reign of The reign of Edward was followed by another reign, yet 

shorter than his own, but not less memorable. The nine 
days wonder of Jane’s reign was Mowed by the five years 
of Mary. It is singular that, though the crown of Eng- 
land h^ so often passed to claimants whose descent ms 
wholly in the female line, yet England had never before seen 
a crowned queen. The empress Matilda was never crowned, 
and she bore no higher title than Lady. The novelty gave rise 
to some cavil, and it was found needful at a later stage of 
The first Mary’s reign for Parliament to declare that a queen of 
iSit possessed all the rights and powers of a Mng. 

^ This first female reign was the time which finally settled 
the religious position of England. There can be ILtfle 
doubt l£at throughout Edward’s reign the mass of the 
people were still attached to the system of Henry, thi^t they 
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did not wish for the religious changes of Edward’s reign, Effect of 
but that they had not the slightest wish to brmg back the Maty’a 
spiritual dominion of Romo. They were for the mass, but 
not for the pope. The reign of Mary taught them that the 
middle system would not work, that one side or the other 
must be taken, that the mass could not be had without the 
pope. Furthermore, men learned to connect both mass and 
pope with a political alliance which they hated, and with 
a persecution different both in kind and in degree from 
anything which England had before seen. As for Mary The 
herself, it is as impossible to deny her many personal 
virtues as it is to deny her share in a persecution which, 
whoever may have been its advisers, she at least did nothing t^ahle.' 
to stop. But her personal position had much to do with 
the course of events, religious and political. She was the Personat 
only person m the realm who was bound, not only to the position 
ancient faith and ritual, but also to the supremacy of 
Rome. The supremacy of Rome was inseparably con- 
nected with the validity of her mother’s marriage and 
the legitimacy of her own birth. As it was, she was 
simply queen by act of parliament. She naturally wished 
to be queen as the legitimate daughter of her father. And, 
if she was bound to Rome, she was no loss bound to 
Spain. The emperor had been her firm and her only fnend, 
whose influence had secured her life and her freedom of 
worship. Another sovereign might have restored the 
ancient worship vrith tho assent of tho greater part of the 
nation j but, with Mary as queen, the restoration of the 
ancient worship meant sjnntual submission to Romo and 
political subserviency to Spain ; and in this the nation was 
not prepared to follow her, 

The ecclesiastical changes of Mary’s reign began at the 
beginning, She caused tho old services to bo used on 
several occasions before their restoration by law, and, by 
virtue of the ecclesiastical supremacy which she inherited 
from Henry and Edward, she caused the bishops who had 
been deprived diiriug the late reign to be restored to their 
sees. Foromost among these was Stephen Gardiner, bishop Stepien 
of Winchester, who became the queen’s chancellor and chief GBxdmei 
adviser There seems reason to think that his share in the 
persecution has been greatly exaggerated. It is certain that 
Ms conduct iu secular matters was that of a patriotic, and 
even a constitutional, statesman. A parliament shortly met, 
which declared the validity of the marriage of Henry and 
Katharine and the legitimacy of their daughter’s birth. 

The ancient worship was restored, and some special enact- The old 
menta of the two late reigns were repealed ; but the worsbp 
ecclesiastical power of the crown was in no way touched, Testwed 
and nothing was said of the restoration of the papal authority. 

The middle system of Henry was thus restored, but only 
for a moment. The next great question was that of tie 
queen’s marriage. Gardiner and her English advisers 
favoured her marriage with Edward Courtenay, earl of The 
Devonshire, whose parents had been among the victims of queen’s 
Eeniy, and who was descended from one of the daughters 
of Edward IV. But Mary’s fixed purpose from the begin- 
ning was to marry her Spanish kinsman Philip. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and the duke of Suffolk, father of the imprisoned 
Jane, took arms to hinder tho marriage; but their enterprise 
led only to their deaths and to those>of Jane and her husband. 

More interesting in the history of our institutions is .the 
fact, almost unparalleled in these times, that one of the 
accused persona, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, was acquitted 
by the jmy that tried him. His life was saved ; but he 
remained for a while in prison, and the jurors, according 
to a custom which was not left off till more than a cen- 
tury later, were fined. In the next year, 1554, the queen’s 
marriage with Philip, already king of Naples, took place. 

This first husband eff a reigning queen was made king of 
I England and of Mary’s ot|i?r kingdoms for h§r fife. In th? 
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next year, by tbe abdication of Charles V., Philip succeeded 
to the Spanish, Italian, and Burgundian possessions of his 
father. The difference between the position of Phihp and 
that of Charles is to be noticed. Charles V. was emperor , 
alliance with an emperor was simply the continuation of a 
policy older than the Norman Conquest. But Philip was 
not emperor; his policy was not imperial but Spanish. 
The marriage made England for a moment, in an European 
point of view, a mere tool of Spam. At home it no doubt 
strengthened the movement for complete reconciliation with 
Eorae, and for the persecution of those who, after being 
dominant in the last reign, were deemed heretics in this. 
Eeconci- year of Mary’s marriage Eeginald Pole, now 

with ^ cardinal, came hack to England as legate, and the Lords 
and Commons of England knelt to receive his absolution 
for the national schism. He confirmed by papal authority 
various acts done during the time of the separation, and it 
does not appear that the ordinations of bishops and priests 
which had been made during Edward’s reign were ever 
called in question. And, to quiet a doubt which made 
many minds uneasy, the actual owners of church lands were 
confirmed in their possession. An act of parliament 
followed, by which the papal authority was restored 
as it had stood before the changes of Henry. Gardiner 
and Bonner, the strenuous opponents of the pope in 
Henry’s days, and Thirlby, who had gone a long way 
with the changes under Edward, were now bishops of a 
Church in full communion with Eome. That is doubtless, 
they had seen that, at all events with a Spanish king con- 
sort, the middle system could not be kept, and that those 
who clave to the mass must accept the pope with it. Prom 
this time we have two distinct religious parties, the party 
of the pope and the party of the Eeformation. These last 
were now deemed heretics, and the old heresy laws were 
Th« par- revived for their destruction. In 1655 the persecution 
sectttion. began, and it lasted till the end of Mary’s reign. It 
differed from thi two-edged persecution of Henry’s reign 
in two points. Henry’s victims of either faith wore com- 
paratively few, and they were mostly persons of some 
importance. In the three years of the persecution of Maty, 
more victims were burned than in all the reigns before and 
after put together. And it was a persecution which, as far 
as the laity were concerned, fell mainly on victims whom 
Henry would have scorned to destroy, on the poor, the 
halt, and the blind. Ho laymau of any distinction suffered ; 
but on the Eeformed clergy the hand of the destroyer fell 
heavily. Five bishops perished. Of these were Eidley 
and Latimer— true martyrs on one side, as More and Fisher 
on the other — ^Hooper, the professor of a straiter sect of 
Protestantism, and the less famous Farrar of St David’s. 
Burning The primate followed the next year. He had been lawfully 
of Craii. condemned to death for his treason in the usurpation of 
Jane, and his execution under that sentence, though it would 
have been a harsh measure, would have been a small matter 
compared with many an execution of the days of Henry. 
He was spared, probably in mercy; but he was spared only 
to bring on Mary and her government the deeper infamy 
of burning one who had recanted his heresies. The 
persecution was throughout more the work of the council — 
by whom Bonner was blamed for slackness— than of ihe 
bishops. Ho one was more zealous for slaughter than 
William Paulet, marquess of Winchester, one of the new 
men who conformed to every change, and who died in 
honour under Elizabeth. After the burning of Cranmer, 
and not till then, though the see had been for some while 
vacant by his deprivation, Pole succeeded to the see of 
Cauterbnxy, the last archbishop in communion with Rome. 

The last days of Mary showed the impolicy of the 
Spmish match. Strange to say, one of the first acts of 
Philip* so pre-eminently the Catholic king, was a war with 


the pope, Paul IV., in his temporal character. Henry of War with 
France broke his truce with Spain, and encouraged English 
traitors to attempt the betrayal of Calais, and to make an 
actual landing in England. Mary declared war in 1557, 
and English troops shared in the victory of St Quintin. 

But at the begiiining of the next year, the last of Mary’s 
reign, the French took Calais, and England ceased to be a 
continental power. She has won back that character iii 
later times by the momentary possession of Dunkirk and 
the more lasting possession of Gibraltar; hut the last relic Loss of 
of the conquests of Edward HE. now passed away, as the Calais, 
last relics of the inheritance of Eleanor had passed away 
106 years before. For a few months Mary bore up against 
sickness and neglect, against sorrow and national discontent. 

On Hovember 1 7, 1558, she died, and the cardinal followed 
her, having been for a few hours the subject of Elizabeth. 

This last fact brings us to the great reign which ends the Reign of 
period with which we are now dealing. Under Elizabeth 
that which was wanting to complete the character of England 
and of Englishmen was added. The religious character of 
the nation was now fixed; and its religious character had no 
small shai-e in fixing its political position at home and 
abroad. The national Church retained so much of tlio Position 
middle system of Heury as to hold in some sort a middle 
place between Eome and the Protestant Churches of the 
continent. But this middle position at no time extended 
to more than strictly religious points of doctrine, discipline, 
and ceremony. As a nation, as a power, England has been 
essentially Protestant from the time of Elizabeth. But the 
fact of the middle position of the English Church lod to tho 
formation of religious bodies at home which parted off from 
it in opposite directions. And from Elizabeth’s day onwards 
the party of further religious reform has also been tho 
party of political freedom. The Puritan party, it must ho Bogin- 
remembered, had no more notion of toleration than any nnig« of 
other party of those days. Its object, like that of every 
other party, was not the mere toleration, but the exclusive 
establishment, of its own system. But, on the one hand, 
every change, every debate, helped to bring about religious 
toleration in the end. And, as the Puritan movement was 
largely a movement against arbitrary authority, it was 
necessarily a movement in favour of freedom. But in 
England a movement in favour of freedom did not mean 
the establishment of anything new, but the restoration of 
what was old. It meant the carrying out of existing laws 
which Tudor despotism had trampled under foot. In any 
new legislation that might be needed, it meant the fallmg 
back on the old constitutional principles which had been 
always acknowledged, if not always carried out in practice, 
from Edward I. to Henry YI. Politically the struggle of 
the seventeenth century, which had its root in the controver- 
sies of the sixteenth, was the repetition of the struggle of 
the thirteenth. Even in the religious element in both cases 
there is a likeness, Earl Simon and his friends did not 
swerve from the received orthodoxy of their day ; for the 
time for strictly religious controversy had not yet come. But 
they were none the less the Puritans of their own day. A 
revived spirit of independence marks the parliaments of 
Elizabeth, and marks them in proportion as the Puritan 
element grows stronger. Elizabeth loved arbitrary power 
as well as any sovereign that ever reigned; but she knew 
that one conchtion of holding any power was to know how 
to yield, and, when she yielded, she yielded gracefully. 

"Whatever may have been Elizabeth’s personal religious Ecelesi- 
convictions, there can be little doubt that the middle system astical 
of Henry was that to which she was herself inclined. But 
she found that its complete restoration was impossible, If 
it had ever been possible, it was impossible now, after the 
reconciliation with Eome and the persecution. Her reform 
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waa therefore obliged to be, not a return to the system of 
her father, but a return, mth some modifications, to the 
system of her’ brother. The second service-book of his 
reign was taken as the standard, but some changes were 
made, the first of several successive changes, all of which 
have been in the direction of a return to the first book It 
was Elizabeth’s policy to make her new system as little 
offensive as might be to those who still preferred the old 
state of things. She refused the title of Head of the 
Church which was offered to her by parliament, and which 
had been borne by Henry, by Edwani, and by Mary up to 
the recouciliation with Eome. She caused some passages m 
the prayer-book, which were specially offensive to the papal 
party, to be left out. The forty-two articles of Edward 
were not enforced in the earlier years of her reign, and when 
they were enforced, they were cut down to thirty-nine. 
One favourite doctrine of the Eeformers, the lawfulness of 
marriage in the clergy, Elizabeth could never be brought 
to sanction by any legal enactment. The practice was 
simply winked at during the whole of her reign, and was 
not legalized till the reign of her successor. On the otlier 
hand, the anti-papal legislation of Henry was restored in its 
substance; but the refusal of the oaths, which tinder 
Henry had carried with it the pains of treason, in 
EUzabeth’s first legislation carried with it only loss of office. 
But we are met at the very beginning with the fact that 
the changes under Elizabeth, less violent in everyway than 
the changes of Henry and Edward, met with a much more 
decided opposition from the bishops than the changes of 
Edward and Henry had met with. Prelates who had gone all 
lengths with Henry, who had gone a considerable way with 
Edward, refused the oath of supremacy uuder Elizabeth. 
One only of the existing bishops conformed, Kitchen of 
Llaudaff, who had kept his see through all changes. The 
reason doubtless was that the rest had seen the hopeless- 
ness of the middle system, that they had chosen their side 
with the papacy, and that they could not either in con- 
science or in decency change again. The mass of the 
clergy conformed; so did the great body of the laity, 
including some of the lords who had voted in parliament 
against all Elizabeth’s changes. In the early years of 
Elizabeth, though there were two discontented parties in 
opposite directions, and though some stiU practised the old 
rites in secret, there was no open separation either way 
Elizabeth always professed that she did not force the con- 
science of any one, but that the English service was 
established by law, and that the law must be obeyed And 
there doubtless were still many who were ready to conform 
without approving, just as they were ready to obey the law 
on any other subject, even though they might wish the law 
to be altered. It has even been said that, when Pope Pius 
IV. made overtures to the queen, he offered to admit the 
use of the English service-book on condition of his 
supremacy being acknowledged.^ Such a compromise 
would have put the English Churctin the same position as 
the bodies known in the East as United Greeks and United 
Armenians, who admit the papal authority, but keep their 
own national usages. But the pontiffs before and after 
Pius, Paul IV. and Pins V., dealt with Elizabeth in anotber 
fashion. In their eyes, and in the eyes of all the extreme 
supporters of papal claims, she was not only schismatic and 
heretic, but an usurper of the English crown. 

On this last point much of the history of this re^ 
turns, both domesti c and foreign. According to English 

^ The evidence on which this statement is made will lie f onnd at 
length in Hook’s Lvoes of Gie ArMisJu^s, viii. 321, It Is oeTtainly 
not such evidence as would be needed to assert the fact with any 
positiveness ; but the tale is not very unlikely in 1660, thon^ it 
would be quite out of place in 1570. The deliberate Inveufion of the 
story, unless perhaps at a much later time, would really be more 
unlikely than the stoiy itself. 
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law, nothing could be better than Elizabeth's parliamentary The sue- 
title, a title quite independent of the canonical legitimacy cession; 
of her birth. But, according to the papal theory, she was 
illegitimate, and, according to the hereditary theory, her leth and 
illegitimacy excluded her from the crown. On this show- Mary, 
ing, the lawful queen was Mary of Scotland, who, at the 
beginnmg of Elizabeth’s reign, was the wife of the dauphin, 
soon afterwards Francis IL, king of France. Francis and 
Mary took the titles of king and queen of England and 
Ireland ; and Mary, whether at the court of Ikance, on 
the throne of Scotland, or in her prison in England, was 
the centre of aH the hopes and all the conspiracies of the 
Eomau party. This is not the jilace to go through her 
story, closely connected as it is throughout with English 
history. As regards the succession, it is clear that, by the 
will of Henry VIII., the claim of the house of Suffolk was Claims 
undoubted. But it was a kind of claim which needed a of 
claimant of position and ability, like Eichard of York in 
former times, to assert it. The house of Suffolk, on the 
other hand, was under a cloud, through a series of low or 
doubtful marriages. Their claim therefore passed out of 
notica The queen obstinately refused to name any 
successor, or to allow any successor to be named; and aU 
claims might be looked on as set aside by an act which 
made it treasonable to maintain any one to be the lawful 
successor except the queen’s own issue. In this state of 
things, men’s minds naturally turned to the Scottish line, 
which had at least hereditary descent in its favour. After 
the death of Mary the religious objection no longer applied, 
and James, her Protestant son, succeeded on Elizabeth’s Accession 
death, without the slightest opposition from any party. °f 
The house of Stewart however came in without any shadow ’ 
of parliamentary title, and directly in the teeth of the par- 
liamentary title of the house of Suffolk, if the wiE of 
Henry VIIL is to be looked on as valid end unrepealed. 

The quiet of the first eleven years of Elizabeth’s reign 
was broken in 1669 by a rising in the Iforth in favour of Rising 
the old religion. This was not a mere popular movement, in tte 
like the western and eastern revolts of Edward’s reign. 

Its leaders were the greatest nobles of northern England, 
the earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland. It was, 
in short, the Pilgrimage of Grace over again. The insur- 
rection was put down with a good deal of bloodshed, but 
not till mass had been again sung in Durham abbey. In 
the next year, 1570, the bull of excommunication and 
deposition pronounced by Pius V. changed aE Elizabeth’s 
relations at home and abroad. From this time the English The 
Eoman Catholics, from a party dissatisfied with change, 
become a distinct and a persecuted religious body. In the andPoii. 
next year the Puritan movement for further change in the taussepo- 
church took a more definite shape in the motions of Striek- rate, 
land in the House of Commons. About the same time the 
first separate Puritan congregations began to be formed. 

From this time the queen and her ecclesiastical system had 
to struggle with enemies on both sides, and to deal out 
persecution in different measures against both. A terrible 
engine for this purpose was the special creation of the reign 
of EEzabeth, the Court of High Commission. The queen, as The High 
Supreme Governor of the Church, appointed commissioners, Commis- 
clerical and lay, to exercise the somewhat undefined powers 
of her office. Alongside of the Star-Chamber a kindred 
power arose, to bring men’s souls and bodies into sub- 
mission. And meanwhEe a few men who ventured on 
specially daring speculations, and whose tenets were con- 
denmed alike by Eoman, Anglican, and Puritan orthodoxy, Perseou- 
were stiE sent to the flames. The Eoman martyrs were 
many; but in their case religious and poEtical disputes were 
hopelessly mixed up. Conspirators against the queen’s life 
or crown could not be aEowed to escape on any pretence of 
religious duty. On the other hand, acts of simple religious 
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■worship were made criminal, though liable to the fate of 
treason and not of heresy. Plots of all kinds Trent on till 
Bxecu- the execution of Ifaiy Stewart in 1587. After that time 
ttoa of jgjjg material for plots j but the persecution went 

Stemrt. foreign relations 

" of tlio kingdom had become even more important than the 
condition of things at home. 

Change At the death of Mary Tador, England was at ■war ■with 
m rela- Prance and in close alliance with Spain. This state of things 
lasted duiing the early part of Elmbeth’s reign. She helped 
France the French Protestants ; but she concluded peace in 1664. 
and During the rest of her reign the old enmity towards France 
Spain, died oat. Elizabeth was at one time almost ready to accept a 
Catholic husband; at another time she again encouraged the 
Fi ench Protestants. Eut the accession of Henry of Navarre 
made France and England friends. Henry and Eli 2 abeth had 
a common enemy. As enmity against France died out, so 
friendship for Spain died out also, Philip, Elizabeth’s first 
suitor, gradually changed into her most dangerous enemy, the 
assertor of the claims of Mary, and, after her death, her ■would- 
he avenger, and moreover the assertor of the claims of hia 
own daughter as a remote descendant of John of Gaunt, The 
Amada, the dealings of England with the insurgents in 
the Netherlands, the expedition to Cadiz, are all events 
which stand out on the surface of English history. England 
England now stood out as the great Protestant power of Europe, the 
fte chief maintainor of the Protestant cause everywhere. In short, 
m«st- Elizabeth finally gave to England andEngbsh- 

po^wer. their special religious character, as earlier times had 
given them their special political character. That special 
political character, overshadowed for a while by Tudor 
despotism, showed itself again towards the end of her reign. 
The England of the seventeenth century, free and Protest- 
ant, was now fully formed. The courae of the century of 
•which Elizabeth only saw the opening ■was to Tviu back 
the freedom of England, to confirm the national Protes- 
tantism, and to take the first steps torvards that religions 
toleration on both sides of whicli the age of Elizabeth had 
not dreamed. ^ 

Disoov- But another feature in the character of England was 
o’les and added in the reign of Elizabeth. If England now took uj) 
com ” definite position as an European po^wer, the first 

more'e. towards making her more than an 

European power. In the days of Edward and Mary English 
commerce and maritime enterprise had a new range opened 
to ^em by the beginning of intercourse ■with Russia. That 
nation, great in earlier days on the Euxine, was no^w shut 
out from all southern and western outlets, and access to her 
one haven of Archangel could be had only by the Frozen 
Ocean and the ‘White Sea. Under Elizabeth maritime 
enterprise, commercial and -warlike, took a far -wider range. 
American colonization did not as yet begin ; Indian X- 
.Tuinion was yet more distant ; but it was in these times that 
^e first steps were taken towards both. The seamen of 
England now broke into the preserved maritime empire of 
Spam, and gave the land which -was to give birth to Wash- 
ington a name iu honour of their own virgin queen. The 
merchants of England, chartered as usual as a company, 
now &st made their way to the great Indian continent to 
behold, under the rule of Akbar, that religions toleration 
which Elizabeth denied to Catholic and Puritan. It is hard 
for usto conceive the effect which was made onmetfs minds 
by a change which was practically au enlargement of the 
bounds of the physical world. If it is absurd to sat up 
m great seamen of Elizabeth’s day, Drake and Gilbert and 
Cavendish and Kaleigh, aa though they were faultless heroes, 
it is equally unfair to decry them as mere pirates. They 
were the natural creation <rf a new state of things. It was 
not theoretically justifiable, but it was iu no way wonderful, 
if men of all nations deemed that, in new and barbarous 


lands and seas, they were set free from the obligations of 
public law which bound them in their European homes. 

But one stain, deeper and more lasting, dates from 
Elizabeth’s days. At home personal slavery had long been 
forgotten, and the last traces of villaiaage can now be dis- 
cerned only by the most prying eyes. The distant eutorjirises 
of England now brought back in a new shape the shame of 
onr earliest days. The kidnappmg and selhng of negroes Theslavt 
now became a chief branch of English commerce. And it 
must not be forgotten that, till the humane decisions of the 
last centuiy, the negro, like the British captive or the 
English criminal of ancient times, was as much a slave on 
the soil of England as he -was on the soil of America. 

The completed national character of England dates from 
the days of the Tudors, and mainly from the reign of 
Elizabeth, From this time, in dealing with the actors in 
English history, wa seem, more thoroughly than m any 
earlier time, to be dealing with men who are in all things 
our own fellows, One main cause of this is that the 
language of the sixteenth century is the earliest form of Lan- 
English which an ordinary modem reader can understand Bimge o' 
without an effort. The handwriting of the sixteeeuth 
century is harder to read than the handwiitmg of any age , 
before or since. The spelling of the sixteenth century is 
more chaotic and unreasonable than the spelling of any age 
before or since. But the language itself, when taken out 
of its uncouth clothing, is in the main intelligible, even to 
those who have not made language a special study. Tlio 
philologer sees that the language of the nineteenth century 
is the same, by unbroken personal unity, as the language 
of the fifth century. He sees that the changes which dis- 
tinguish the language of the ninetecuth century from the 
language of the fifth century were fully accomplished by the 
fourteenth. But all this is for the philologer, The ordi- 
nary reader, who reads merely for the matter or the style 
of his book, cannot understand the language of the fifth 
century at all; he can understand the language of the four- 
teenth century only with an effort. But the language of 
the sixteenth century is clear to every one who reads -with 
decent attention. It is near enough to the speech of our 
o^m times to bo understood ; ib ia far enough removed from 
the speech of our own times to have an archaic flavour, 
venerable or quamt, according to the matter in hand and 
its treatment. The literature of the sixteenth century gives Eliza- 
us the earliest English ■writings in prose and verse which betlun 
■we read simply as literature, Spenser and Shakespere, 

Hooker and Raleigh, stand to us in a different relation from 
(^dmon, or even from Chaucer. And, greater than all, the 
sixteenth century has given us, in our national prayer- 
book, in our national translation of the Bible, ^ models of 
the English tongue which, as long as they survive, will 
survive to rebuke its corrupters. For them we have to 
thank the reigns of Henry and of Edward Hemy firet 
gave his people the Scriptures in their own tongue, and 
then restricted their use. But his gift went for more than 
his restriction. From that day to this, the English Bible The 
has been the only Utecary, as well as the only religious, English 
food of millions of Englishmen. The Puritan lived in the 
English Bible, as the medieval scholar had lived in the 
Latitt Bible. That two great works of sixteenth century 
English have been familiar to us ever since, while no earlier 
writipg has been commonly kno-wn in the like sort, is 

1 The authonzed version, as it stands, is, as ever? one knows, a 
work of toe seventeeutli oentury, not of the sixteenth. Bui it was 
the -vroik of men whose minas lad haen fonned in the sixteenth 
oentiny, thetemslaiion of the sixteenth century was taken as its 
^undWOTk. menever it departs from that model, however much 
It may gjun as amOTe acourate representation of the ojigmal, it loses 
K a piece of Euglisi and. English rhythm. Compare the Psalms ir* 
the tranmatioa of Henry’s day and in that of the days of James, 
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doubtless one great reason why the English of the sixteenth 
century is the earliest English which is commonly intel 
ligiblo. But this is not the only reason. The reign of 
Elizabeth is in itself the most marked epoch in En^h 
literature. The stirring of men’s minds which led to the 
great political and religious events of the age led also to 
the sudden burst of a whole literature in verse and prose. 
In the sixteenth century the English drama began, modern 
English theology began, the writing of history in the 
modern sense and in the English tongue began. And with 
the beginning of a school of new writers came a time of 
more diligent care towards our ancient writers. The fanatic 
rehgionists and greedy spoilers of Henry and Edward’s 
days had destroyed ancient records and chronicles by 
wholesale. The hand of Elizabeth’s first primate, the re- 
nowned Matthew Parker, was stretched out to save instead 
of to destroy, to publish instead of to tear in pieces. To 
his pious care more than to that of any other man, we owe 
it that the ancient history of England can be read and 
written. 

And, as it was with language, so it was with everything 
else which goes to make up the national life. Its modern 
form is now completed. We feel that the men of 
Elizabeth’s day, her statesmen, her warriors, her poets, and 
her divines, are men who come near to ourselves in a way 
which the meu of earlier times cannot do. A gap of more 
than a generation, of more than two generations, seems to 
part Wolsey from Burghley. The main features of English 
social life had really been fixed in the fifteenth century ; 
they do not thoroughly come home to us till the sixteenth. 
Eliza- Wo see this in its outward form in the houses of 

bethai Elizabeth’s reign, They are the earliest houses, great or 
houses, ^ modern Englishman of any class can live 

with any degree of modern comfort. In point of style, they 
have fallen away from the models of the early part of the 
century, The architecture of this age is primarily domestic. 
For ecclesiastical art there was little room in a time 
when more churches were pulled down than wore built. 
Repairs were commonly done in a rough and clumsy fashion. 
Still there are a few ecclesiastical buildings, ran^ng from 
Edward VI to J ames I., such as the tower of Probus in Corn- 
wall and the choir of Wadham College chapel, in which the 
older style is still faithfully carried on. The revived Italian 
stylo was brought in by Protector Somerset; but, as 
applied to whole buildings, the fashion did not take ; the 
details became a strange mixture of corrupt English and 
corrujit Italian ; but the outlines are purely English. The 
Elizabethan houses, with their endless shifting of gables, 
are often actually more picturesque in outline than the 
houses of the beginning of the centuiy. They are more 
distinctly houses ; the features handed down by tradition 
from the castle no longer linger, even as survivals. And 
they are of all sizes, palaces, manor-housas, burgher dwell- 
ings in towns, solitary farm-houses, cottages in the village 
street. And they are of all materials, stone, hrie!^ or 
timber, according to the district. They are the houses of 
an age when law was fully established, and whai the 
different ranks of society, though the distinctions between 
thorn were far more sharply drawn, were essentially the 
same as they are now. 

The objects of the bounty of founders were now 
necessarily changed; but their bounty was by no means 
worn out. Mary restored several monasteries, which were 
again suppressed by Elizabeth. Mary also restored a great 
PIraider part of the alienated bishops’ lands. The plunder of the 
oftishop- bishops also, went on all through, Elizabeth’s reign, and 
nos. Burghley, Hatton, and Ralrigh, and other statesmen and 
courtiers, made themselves great fortunes at the expense of 
the Church. But all was not spoliation in this age. Mary 
and Elizabeth restored some of the collegiate churches 
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which had been suppressed under Edward; the foundation Founda- 
of colleges in the universities wont on under both sisters ; 
and this was a special time for the erection of schools and 
hospitals. Even Leicester has left a memorial of this land 
behind him. And it may pass for a kind of charitable 
foundation on the part of the nation itself, when by a 
statute of Elizabeth a public provision was first made for 
the rehef of the poor. 

England and the English people are thus thoroughly Sum- 
formed m the shape which they have kept to this day. Their ““T- 
pohtical constitutiou has lived through its time of trial, 
ready to come forth again in its full strength. The 
religious character of England is fixed; Ler European posi- 
tion is fixed also. She has become wholly iusrdar, ready 
to play in European politics the special part of an insular 
power. At home Wales is incorporated ; Ireland, now a 
kingdom, is brought more nearly than over under the rule 
of its queen. The time has now come for a nearer and a 
friendly union with the other kingdom which hitherto has 
divided the isle of Britain with England. The lack of 
direct descendants of Henry, the ill luck of the descendants 
of his sister Mary, carried the English crown to the de- 
scendants of Margaret, and called the king of Scots to the 
English throne. The union of the crowns led, as a necessary 
though not an immediate effect, to the union of kingdoms, 
to the time when England and Scotland, political names, 
so long rival and hostile names, were merged in the common 
geographical name of Great Britain.^ (u. a. p.) 


The defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588 had been Acces- 
the final victory gained on behalf of the independence of si™ of 
the English church and state. The fifteen years which 
followed had been years of successful war ; but they had 
been also years during which the nation had been pre- 
paring itself to conform its institutions to the new circum- 
stances in which it found itself m consequence of the great 
victory. When James arrived from Scotland to occupy the 
throne of Elizabeth he found a general desiro for change. 
Especially there was a feehng that there might be some 
reUxatiou in the ecclesiastical arrangements. Homan 
Catholics and Puritans alike wished for a modification of 
the laws which bore hardly on them. James at first James I. 
relaxed the penalties under which the Roman Catholics 
suffered, then he grew frightened by the increase of their 
numbers and reimposed the penalties. The Gunpowder 
Plot (1605) was the result, followed by a sharper persecu- 
tion than ever. 

The Puritans were invited to a conference with the king James I. 
at Hampton Court (1 604). They no longer asked, as many and tie 
of than had asked in the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, to Pontans. 
substitute the Presbyterian discipline for the Episcopal 
government. All they demanded was to be allowed permis- 
sion whilst remaining as ministers in the church to omit the 
image of certain ceremonies to which they objected. It 
was the opinion of Bacon that it would be wise to grant 
their request. James thought otherwise, and attempted to 
carry out the Elizabethan conformity more strictly than it 
had been carried out in his predecessor’s reign. 

In 1604 the Commons agreed with. Bacon. They James I. 
declared that they were no Puritans themselves, hat that, and the 
in such a dearth of able ministers, it was not well to lose 
the services of any one who was capable of preaching the^^*^' 
gospel By his refusal to entertain their views James 


1 James I. wos very fond of calling himself “ King of Great Britain,” 
a geographical dasciiptLon which ceminds oneof (Sut’s "King of 
Fkigl^.” And the same style was fireely used by his aucoeasors. 
Bat the iingtlom of Great Britain, did not really he^n till Anne’s Act 
of Union. The more accurate, thongh rarer, style of the Stewarts is 
" Km| of England, dootlanob Francsi) and Iielaad.” 
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placed himself in opposition to the Commona in a matter 
■which touched their deeper feelings. As a necessary con- 
ger^uence every dispute on questions of smaller weight 
assumed an exaggerated importance. The king had re- 
ceiv^ed a scanty revenue with his crown, and he spent freely 
what little he had. As the Commons offered grudging sup- 
plies, the necessity under which he was of filling 'up the 
annual deficit led him to an action by which a grave con- 
stitutional question 'was raised. 

Question From the time of Eichard IL to the reign of Mary no 
oitheira- attempt had been made to raise duties on exports and im- 
tims. consent of parliament. But Mary had, under 

a specious pretext, recommenced to a slight extent the evil 
practice, and Elizabeth had gone a little further in the same 
direction. In 1606 a merchant named Bate resisted the 
payment of an imposition — as duties levied by the sole 
authority of the crown were then called. The case was 
argued in the Court of Exchequer, and was there decided 
in favour of the crown. Shortly afterwards new impositions 
were set to the amount of ^670,000 a year. When parliar 
luent met in 1610 the whole subject was discussed, and it 
was conclusively shown that, if the barons of the exchequer 
liad been right in any sense, it was only in that narrow 
technical sense which is of no value at all. A compromise 
attempted broke down, and the difSculty was left to plague 
the next generation. The king was always able to assert 
that the judges were on his side, and it was as yet an 
acknowledged principle of the constitution that parliament 
could not change the law without the express consent of 
the crown, even if, which was not the case in this matter, 
the Lords had sided with the Commons. James’s attempt 
to obtain further supplies from the Commons by opening a 
bargain for the surrender of some of his old feudal prerogar 
tives, such as wardship and marriage, which had no longer 
any real meaning except as a means of obtaining money in 
Bread an oppressive way, broke down, and early in 1611 James 
beWeen dissolved his first parliament in anger, A second parlia- 
a^d ment, summoned in 1614, met with the same fate after a 
® session of n few weeks. 

iQoaa. The dissolution of this second parliamont was followed 
by a short imprisonment of some of the more active mem- 
bers, and by a demand made through England for a 
benevolence to make up the deficiency which parliament 
had neglected to meet. The court represented that, as no 
compulsion was used, there was nothing illegal in thb pro- 
ceeding. But as the names of those who refused to pay 
were taken down, it cannot be said that there was no 
indirect pressure. 

The most important result of the breach with the parlia- 
ment of 1614, however, was the resolution taken by James 
to seek refuge from his financial and other troubles in a 
dose alliance with the king of Spain. His own accession 
had done much to improve the position of England in its 
relation with the Oontkental powers. Scotland was no 
longer available as a possible enemy to Engkrif!, and though 
Attempt- an attempt to bind the union between the two nations by 
frsedom of commercial iutercourse had been wrecked upon 
Sland. jealousy of the English Commons (1607), a legal 
decision had granted the status of national subjects to all 
persons bom in Scotland after the king's accession in 
England. Btelaucl, too, had been thoroughly overpowered 
at the end of Elisabeth’s reign, and the flight of the earls of 
Iw. Tyrconnnel in 1607 had teen followed by the 

tioa of Settlement of E^lish and Scottish colonists in Ulster, a 
Ulster. Mioflfiure which, in the way in which it was iind^rtakp-n, 
sowed the seeds of future evils, but undoubtedly conduced 
to increase the immediate strength of the English Glovem- 
ment in Ireland. 

Without fear of danger at home, therefore, James, who 
as kin^ of Scotland had taJseu no part in Eliisabeth’s qnarrel 


with Philip IL, not only suspended hostilities immediately The 
on his accession, and signed a peace in the following year, peace 
but looked favourably on the project of a Spanish alliance, 
in order that the chief Protestant and the chief Catholic ^ 
powers might join together to impose peace on Europe, in 
the place oi those hideous religious wars by which the last 
century had been disfigured. lu 1611 circumstances had 
disgusted him with his new ally, but in 1614 he courted 
him again, not only on grounds of general policy, but 
because he hoped that the large portion which would accom- 
pany the hand of an infanta would go far to fill the empty 
treasury. 

In this way the Spanish alliance, unpopular in itself, was The 
formed to liberate the king from the shackles imposed on Spanish 
him by the English coustitutiou. Its unpopularity, great 
from the beginning, became greater when Ealeigli’s execu- 
tion (1618) caused the Government to appear before the 
world as truckling to Spain. The obloquy under which 
James laboured increased when the Thirty Years’ War broke Tlio 
out (1618), and when his daughter Elizabeth, whose 
husband, the Elector Palatine, was the unhappy claimant to 
the Bohemian crown (1619), stood forth as the lovely symbol 
of the deserted Protestantism of Europe. Yet it was not 
entirely lu pity for German Protestants that the heart of 
Englishmen beat. Men felt tliat their own security was at 
staka The prospect of a Spanish infanta as the bride of 
the future king of England filled them with suspicious 
terrors. In Elizabeth’s time the danger, if not entirely 
external, did not come from the Government itself. Now 
the favour shown to the Roman Catholics by the king 
opened up a source of mischief which was to some extent 
nml, if it was to a still greater extent imaginary. Whether 
the danger were real or imagina^, the consequence of the 
distrust resulting from the suspicion was the reawakening 
of the slumbering demand for fresh persecution of the 
Roman Catholics, a demand which made a complete recon- 
ciliation between the crown and the Lower House a 
matter of the greatest difficulty. 

lu 1621 the third parliament of James was summoned The tlilrd 
to provide money for the war m defence of his son-in-law’s 
inheritance in the Palatinate, which he now proposed I_ 

to undertake. But it soon appeared that he was not 
prepared immediately to come to blows, and the Commons, 
voting a small sum as a token of their loyMty, passed to 
other matters. 

Indolent in his temper, James had been in the habit of 
leavmg his patronage in the hands of a confidential 
favourite, and that position was now filled by George 
Yilliera, marquis and afterwards duke of Buckingham. 

The natural consequence was that men who paid court to 
him were promoted, and those who kept at a distance from 
him had no notice taten of their merits. Further, a Monopo- 
system of granting monopolies and other privileges had lies at- 
again sprang up. Many of these grants embodied some tacked, 
scheme which was intended to serve the interests of the 
public, and many actious which appear startling to us were 
covered by the extreme protectionist theories then iavoguo. 

But abuses of every kind had clustered round them, and 
in many cases the profits had gone into the pockets of 
hangers-on of the court, whilst officials had given their 
i assistance to the grantors even beyond their legal powers. 

James was driven by the outcry raised to abandon these 
monopolies, and an Act of Parliament in 1624 placed the 
future grant of protections to new inventions under the 
safeguard of the judges, 

The attack on the monopolies was followed by charges Fall 
brought by the Commons before the Lords against persons 
implicated in carrying them into execution, and sub- 
sequently against Lord Chancellor Bacon as guilty of 
corruption. The sentence passed by the Lords vindicated 
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the right of parliament to punish officials who had enjoyed 
the favour of the crown, which liad fallen into disuse since 
the accession of the House of York. There was no open 
contest between parliament and king in this matter. But 
the initiative of demanding justice had passed from the 
crown to the Commons. It is impossible to overestimate 
the effect of these proceedings on the position of parha- 
ment. The crown could never again be regarded as the 
sun of the governmental system. 

Dissolu- 'When the Commons met after the summer adjournment 
a new constitutional question was raised. The king was 
ment!' determined to find troops for the defence of the 

Palatinate, and asked the Commons for money to pay 
them. They In turn petitioned the crown to abandon the 
Spanish alliance, which they regarded as the source of all 
the mischief. James told them that they had no right to 
discuss business ou which he had not asked their opinion. 
They declared that they were privileged to discuss any 
matter relating to the commonwealth which they chose to 
take in hand, and embodied their opinion in a protest, 
which they entered on their journals. The kmg tore the 
protest out of the book, and dissolved parliament. 

Thejour- Then followed a fresh call for a benevolence, this time 
iPdnd a-nswered than before. A year of fruitless 

MflUnd. (jipijjn^aoy failed to save the Palatinate from total loss. 
The ill-considered journey to Madrid, in which Prince 
Charles, accompanied by Buckingham, hoped to wring from 
the Spanish statesmen a promise to restore the Palatinate 
in compliment for his marriage with the infanta, ended 
also in total failure. In the autumn of 1623 Charles re- 
turned to England without a wife, and without hope of 
regaining the Palatinate with Spanish aid. 

The He came back resolved to take vengeance upon Spain. 
Frmch parliament elected in 1624 was ready to second him. 
a lanoe. jj, supplies on the understanding that, when 

the king had matured his plans for carrying on the war, it 
should come together in the autumn to vote the necessary 
subsidies. It never met again. Charles had promised 
that, if he married a Eoman Catholic lady, he would grant 
no toleration to the English Catholics in consideration of the 
marriage. In the autumn he had engaged himself to marry 
Henrietta Maria, the sister of the king of France, and had 
bound himself to grant the very conditions which he had 
declared to the Commons that he never would concede. 
Hence it was that he did not venture to recommend his 
father to summon parliament till the marriage was over. 
But though there was but little money to dispose of, he 
and Buckingham, who, now that James was sick and 
infirm, were the real leaders of the Government, could not 
endure to abstain from the prosecution of the war. Early 
in 1626 an expedition, under Count Mansfeld, was sent to 
Holland, that it might ultimately cut its way to the 
Palatinate. Left without pay and without supplies, the 
men perished by thousands, and when James died in 
March, the new king had to meet his first parliament 
burthened by a broken promise and a disastrous failure. 
The first When parliament met (1625) the Commons at first con- 
themselves with voting a sum of money far too 
“ small to carry on the extensive military and naval operation 
in which paries had embarked, When the king explained 
his necessities, they intimated that they had no confidence 
in Buckingham, and asked that, before they granted further 
supply, the king would name counsellors whom they could 
trust, to advise him on its employment. Charles at once 
dipolved parliament. He knew that the demand for 
ministerial responsibility would in the end involve his own 
responsibility, and, believing as he did that Buckingham’s 
arrangements had been merely unlucky, he declined to 
sacrifice the minister whom he trusted. 

Charles and Buckin^m did their best to win back 


popularity by strenuous exertion. They attempted to found 
a great Protestant alliance on the Continent, and they sent 
a great expedition to Cadiz. The Protestant alliance and 
the expedition to Cadiz ended in equal failure. The second 
parliament of the reign (1626) impeached Buckingham for 
crimes against the state. As Charles would not dismiss 
him simply because the Commons were dissatisfied with 
him as a minister, they fell back on charging him with 
criminal designs. Once more Charles dissolved parliament 
to save Buckingham, Then came fresh enterprises and 
fresh failures. A fleet under Lord Willoughby was almost 
ruined by a storm. The kmg of Denmark, trusting to 
supphes from England which never came, was defeated at 
Liitter, A new war, in addition to the Spanish war, broke 
out with France. A great expedition to Rh^, under 
Buckingham’s command (1627), intended to succour the 
Huguenots of Rochelle against their sovereign, ended in 
disaster. In order to enable himself to meet expenditure 
on so vast a scale, Charles had levied a forced loan from his 
subjects. Men of high rank in society who refused to pay 
were imprisoned. Soldiers were billeted by force in pri- 
vate houses, and military officeis executed martial law on 
civilians. When the imprisoned gentlemen appealed to the 
King’s Bench for a writ of haheaa corpus, it appeared that 
no cause of committal had been assigned, and the judges 
therefore refused to liberate them. Still Charles believed 
it possible to carry on the war, and especially to send relief 
to Rochelle, now strictly blockaded by the French Govern- 
ment. In order to find the means for this object he 
summoned his third parliament (1628). The Commons at The Pea- 
once proceeded to draw a line which should cut off the tion of 
possibility of a repetition of the injiuies of which they 
complained. Charles was willing to surrender his claim to 
billet soldiers by force, to order the execution of martial 
law in time of peace, and to exact forced loans, bene- 
volences, or any kind of taxation, without consent of 
parliament; but he protested against the demand that he 
should surrender the right to imprison without showing 
cause. It was argued on his behalf that in case of a great 
conspiracy, it would be necessary to trust the crown with 
unusual powers to enable it to preserve the peace. The 
Commons, who knew that the crown had used the powers 
which it daimed, not against conspirators, but against the 
commonwealth itself, refused to listen to the argument, and 
insisted on the acceptance of the whole Petition of Eight, in 
which they demanded redress for all their grievances. The 
king at l^t gave his consent to it, as he could obtain 
money in no other way. Li after times, when any real 
danger occurred which needed a suspension of the ordinary 
safeguards of liberty, a remedy was found in the suspensioa 
of tffie law by Act of Parliament ; such a remedy, however, 
only became possible when king and parliament were on 
good terms of agreement with one another. 

That time was as yet far distant. The House of Com- Disputes 
moM brought fresh charges against Buckingham, whose 
murder soon after the prorogation removed one subject of 
dispute. But when they met again (1629) they had two 
quarrels left over from the preceding session. About a 
third part of the king’s revenue was derived from customs 
duties, which had for many generations been granted by 
parliament to each sovereign for life. Charles held that 
this grant was little more than a matter of form, whilst 
the Ammons held that it was a matter of right. But for 
the other topute the difficulty would probably have been 
got over. The strong Protestantism of Elizabeth’s reign 
had assumed a distinctly (hfivinistic form, and the country 
gentlemen who formed the majoriiy of the House of 
Commons were resolutely determined that no other theology 
than the Oalvinistic should be taught in England. In the 
last few years a reaction against it had arisen , espeokUy in 
VnX— 44 
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tlie universities, and those who adopted an unpopular creed, 
and who at the same time showed tendencies to a more 
ceremonial form of worship, naturally fell back on the sup- 
port of the crown, Charles, who might reasonably have 
osorted himself to secure a fair liberty for all opinions, 
promoted these unpopular divines to bishoprics and livings, 
and tho divines in turn exalted the royal prerogative above 
parliamentary rights. He now proposed that both sides 
should keep silence on the points in dispute. The 
Commons rejected his scheme, and prepared to call in 
question tho most obnoxious of the clergy. In this irritated 
temper they took up the question of tonnage and poundage, 
and instead of confining themselves to the great public ques- 
tion, they called to the bar some custom-house officers who 
happened to have seized the goods of one of their members. 
Charles declared that the seizure had taken place by his 
orders. 'When they refused to accept the excuse, he dis- 
solved parliament, but not before a tumult took place m 
the House, and the speakei was forcibly held down m his 
chair whilst resolutions hostile to the Government were put 
to the vote. 

Eleven For eleven years no parliament met again. The extreme 

yfjnra action of the lower House was not supported by the 
opportunity, if he chose to 

ment. ' putting himself right with the nation after no 

long delay. But he never understood that power only 
attends sympathetic leadership. He contented himself with 
putting himself technically in tho right, and with resting 
his case on the favourable decisions of the judges. Under 
any dreumstanoes, neither the training nor the position of 
judges is such as to make them fit to he the final arbiters 
of political disputes. They are accustomed to declare what 
the law is, not what it ought to be. These judges, more- 
over, were not in the position to be impartial. They had 
been selected by the king, and were liable to be deprived 
of their office when he saw fit. In the course of Charles’s 
reign two chief justices and one chief baron were dismissed 
or suspended. Besides the ordinary judges there were the 
extraordinary tribunals, the court of High Commission 
nominated by the crown to punish ecclesiastical offenders, 
and the court of Star Chamber, composed of the privy 
councillors and the chief justices, and therefore also 
nominated by the crown, to inflict fine, imprisonment, and 
even corporal mutilation on lay offenders. Those who rose 
up in any way against the established order were sharply 
punished. 

Ship- ^ The harsh treatment of individuals only calls forth re- 

money. sistance when constitutional morality has sunk deeply into 
the popular mind. The ignoring of the feelings and pre- 
judices of large classes has a deeper effect. Charles's foreign 
poli^, and his pretentious claim to the sovereignty of the 
British seas, demanded the support of a fleet, which might 
indeed be turned to good purpose in offering a counterpoise 
to the growing navies of France and Holland. The in- 
creasing estrangement between him and the nation made 
him averse to the natural remedy of a parliament, and he 
reverted to the absolute practices of the Middle Ages, in 
order that he might strain them far beyond the warrant of 
precedent to levy a tax under the name of ship-money, first 
on the port towns and then on the whole of England. 
Payment was resisted by John Hampden, a Buckingham- 
shire squire ; hut the judges declared that the king was in 
the right (1638), Yet the arguments used by Hampden’s 
lawyers sunk deeply into the popular mind, and almost 
every man in England who was called on to pay the tax 
looked upon the king as a wrong-doer under ^e forms of 
law. 

feelings of the masses,' offends the sens J^f rigL by the 
levy of taxes for which it does not venture to ask their 


consent, is also likely to treat with unfeeling harshness the Lsiad s 
religion of thinking men. So it was in the reign of Charles. 

He gave authority to William Laud, since 1633 archbishop jjjg 
of Canterbury, to carry out his design of reducing the Church. 
English Church to complete uniformity of ceremonial. The 
practice in most churches differed from the laws under 
which public worship was intended to be guided. Laud 
did his best to carry out tbe letter of the law, under the 
belief that uniformity of worship would produce unity of 
spirit, and in some cases he explained away tho law in the 
direction in wbch he wished it to be bent. The com- 
munion table was removed from the centre of tho church 
to the east end, was spoken of as an altar, and was fenced 
in with rails, at which communicants were expected to 
kneel At the same time offence was given to the Puritans 
by an order that every clergyman should read the 
Declaration of Sports, in which the king directed that no 
hindrance should be thrown in tho way of those who wished 
to dance or shoot at tho butts on Sunday afternoon. 

Many of the clergy were suspended or deprived, many 
emigrated to Holland or Hew England, and of those who 
remained a large part bore the yoke with feelings of ill- 
coucealed dissatisfaction, Suspicion was easily aroused 
that a deep plot existed, of which Laud was believed to bo 
the centre, for carrying the nation over to the Cliiirch of 
Borne, a suspicion which seemed to be converted into a 
certainty when it was known that Panzani and Con, two 
agents of the pope, had access to Charles, and that iii 1637 
there was a sudden accession to tho number of couvorts to 
tbe Papal Church amongst the lords and ladies of tbe court. 

The rising feeling may bo traced in tho poems of Ilfilton. 

L Allegro and U Peiiseroso— probably written in 1032 — 
are fuU of thoughts which denote him to have been at that 
time of no special school. The Oomus^ written in 1634, is 
stamped witli the impress of the Puritan ideal without tho 
Puriteu asperity; whilst the Lycidas, in 1637, contains 
lines directed aggressively against tho system of Laud as 
serving merely os a stepping-stone to Pionie. 

In the summer of 1638 Charles had long ceased to reign 
in the affections of his subjects. But their traditionary 
loyalty had not yot failed, and if ho had not called on them 
for fresh exertions, it is possible that tho coming revolution 
would have been long delayed. Men were ready to shout 
applause in honour of Puritan martyrs like Prynne, Burton, 
and Bastwick, whose ears were cut off in 1637, or in honour 
of the lawyers who argued such a case as that of Hampdun. 

But no signs of active resistance had yot appeared. 
Unluckily for Charles, he was likely to stand in need of 
the active co-operation of Englishmen. He had attempted 
to force a new Prayer-Book upon the Scottish nation. A riot 
at Edinburgh in 1037 quickly led to national resistance, and 
when in November 1638 the General Assembly at Glasgow- 
set Charts orders at defiance, he was compelled to choose 
between tamo submission and immediate war. In 1639 he 
gathered an English force, and marched towards the border. 

But English laymen, though asked to supply the money 
which he needed for the support of his army, deliberately 
kept it in their pockets, and the contributions of the clergy 
and of official persons were not sufficient to enable him to 
keep his troops long in the field. Tho king therefore 
thought it best to agree to terms of pacification. Mis- The Scot 
understandings broke out as to the interpretation of the 
treaty, and Charles having discovered that the Scotch were 
intriguing -with France, fancied that England, in hatred of 
its ancient foe, would now be ready to rally to his standard. 

After an interval of eleven years, in April 1640 he once 
more called a parliament. 

The Short Parliament, as it was called, demanded 
recess of grievances, the abandonment of the claim to levy 
ship-money, and a complete change in the ecclesiastical ment,* 
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system. Charles thought that it would not be worth 
while even to conquer Scotland on such terms, and dissolved 
parliament. A fresh war with Scotland followed. Went- 
worth, now earl of Strafford, became the leading adviser of 
the king. With all the energy of his disposition he threw 
himself into Charles’s plans, and left no stone unturned to 
furnish the new expedition with supplies and money. But 
no skilfulness of a commander can avail when soldiers are 
TheScot- determined not to fight. The Scotch crossed the Tweed, and 
tish in- Charles’s army was well pleased to fly before them. In a 
vasion. whole of Northumberland and Durham were 

in the hands of the invaders. Charles was obliged to 
leave these two counties in their hands as a pledge for the 
payment of their expenses; and he was also obl^ed to 
summon parliament to grant him the supplies which he 
needed for that object. 

Meeting When the Long Parliament met in November 1C40, they 
of Long in a position in which no parliament had been before. 
mut'" nominally the Houses did not command a single 

soldier, they had in reality the whole Scottish army at 
their back. By refusing supplies tliey would put it out of 
the king’s power to fulfil his engagements to that army, 
and it would immediately pursue its onward march to 
claim its rights. 

Attain- Hence there was scarcely anything which the king could 
dor ot venture to deny the Commons. Under Pym’s leadership, 
fort.' began by asking the head of Strafford. Nominally he 

was accused of a number of acts of oppression in the north 
of England and in Ireland. His real offence lay in his 
attempt to make the king absolute, and in the design with 
which he was credited of intending to bring over an Irish 
army to crush the liberties of England, If he had been a 
man of moderate abilities he might have escaped. But 
the Commons feared his commanding genius too much to 
lot him go free. They began with an impeachment. 
Difficulties arose, and the impoachmont was turned into a 
bill of attainder. The king abandoned his minister, and 
the execution of Strafford left Charles without a single man 
of supreme ability on his side. Then came rapidly a suc- 
cession of blows at the supports by which the Tudor 
Over- monarchy had been upheld, The courts of Star Chamber 
tlirow of and High Commission and the Council of the North were 
mvCTa^ abolished. The raising of tonnage and poundage without 
a parliamentary grant was declared illegal. The judges 
who had given obnoxious decisions were called to answer 
for their fault, and were taught that they were responsible 
to the House of Commons as well as the king, finally, a 
bill was passed providing that the existing House should 
not he dissolved without its own consent. 

Division clearly a revolutionary position which the House 

HouTb assumed. But it was assumed because it was 

into impossible to expect that a king who had ruled as Charles 
potties, had ruled could take up a new position as the exponent of the 
feelings which were represented in the Commons. As long 
as Charles lived he could not be otherwise than an object 
of suspicion ; and yet if he were dethroned there was no 
one available to fill his place. There arose therefore two 
parties in the House, one ready to trust the king, the other 
disinclined to put any confidence in him at aU. The 
division was the sharper because it coincided with a 
difference in matters of religion. Scarcely any one wished 
to see the Laudian ceremonies upheld. But the members 
who favoured the king, and who formed a consider^le 
minority, wished to see a certain liberty of religious 
thought, together with a returu under a modified Episcopacy 
to the forms of worship which prevailed before Iiaud had 
taken the church in hand. The other side, wbiqb had the 
majority by a few votes, wished to see the Puritan creed 
prevail in all its strictness, and were favourable to the 
establishment of the Presbyterian discipline. The king, 
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by his unwise action, tnrew power into the hands of his 
opponents. He listened with tolerable calmness to tlieir 
Grand Eemonstrance, but his attempt to seize the five 
members whom ho accused of high treason made a good 
understanding impossible. The Scottish army had been 
paid off some months before, and civil war was the only 
means of deciding the quarrel. 

At first the fortune of war wavered. Edgehill was a The civil 
drawn battle (1642), and the campaign of 1 643, though it 
was on the whole favourable to the king, gave no decisive 
results. Before the year was at an end parliament invited 
a new Scottish army to intervene in England. As an in- 
ducement, the Solemn League and Covenant was signed by 
all Parliamentarian Englishmen, the terms of which were 
interpreted by the Scotch to bind Eugland to submit to 
Presbyterianism, though the most important clauses had 
been purposely left vague, so as to afford a loophole of 
escape. 

The battle of Marston Moor, with Ihc defeat of the PresLy- 
Boyalist forces in the north, was the result. But tho battle Brians 
did not improve the position of the Scots. They had been 
repulsed, and the victory was justly ascribed to the English ® 
contingent. The composition of that contingent was such 
as to have a special political significance. It leader was 
Oliver Cromwell. It was formed by men who were fierce 
Puritan enthusiasts, aud who for the very reason that tho 
intensity of their reUgion separated them from the mass of 
thoir countrymen, had learnt to uphold with all the energy 
of zeal the doctrine that neither church nor state had a 
right to interfere with the forms of worship which each 
congregation might select for itself. They were cominouly 
known as Independents, from the communities which had 
sprung up imder the name of Separatists in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and w'hich maintained the principle of congrega- 
tional independence ; though many other sects found a 
place in tlieir ranks. 

Tho prineiplo advocated by tho army, and opposed by Compre- 
the Scotch and the majority of the House of Commons, hension 
was hberty of sectarian association. Some years earlier, 
under tho dominion of Laud, another principle had been’^ 
proclaimed by Chilhngworth and Hales, that of liberty of 
thought to bo maintained within the unity of tho church. 

Both these movements conduced to the ultimata establisli- 
ment of toleration, — ^the one by permitting those to worsliip 
as they saw fit whose faith was too definite to enable them 
to bo content with outward forms by which their particular 
belief was not clearly expressed, the other by allowing 
those whose charity was greater than thoir polemical zeal to 
find a common ground to worship side by side with others 
whose beliefs did not entirely coincide with thoir own, 

For tho present the Independents were to have their way. Over- 
The Presbyterian leaders, Essex and Manchester, were of 
not successful leaders. The army was remodelled after 
Cromwell’s pattern, and the king was finally crushed at 
Nasoby (1645). Tlie next year (1646) he surrendered to 
the Scots. Then followed two years of fraitloss negotiation, 
in which after the Scotch abandoned tho king to the English 
parliament, the army took him out of the bauds of the 
parliament, whilst each in turn tried to find some basis of 
arrangement on which he might appear to sit on tho throne 
without again misdirecting the government. Such a basis iihs 
could not be found, and when Charles stirred up a fresh swond 
civil war and a Scottish invasion (1648), the leaders of the 
army vowed that, if victory was theii^ they would bring 
him to justice. To do this it was necessaiy to drive out a 
large number of the members of the House of Commons, 
by what was known as Pride’s Purge, and to obtain from 
the mutilated Commons the dismissal of the House of 
Lor^ and tho establishment of a high court of justice, 
before which the king was brought to ferial, and sentenced 
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Bxecu- to death. He was beheaded ou a scaffold outside the 
tion of yriudows of ‘Whitehall (1C49) 

SieS- goverameiit set up was a government by the com- 
mon- mittees of a council of state nomiually suiiporting themselves 
wealth, on the House of Commons, though the members who still 
retained their places were so few that the council of state 
was sufficiently numerous to form a majority in the 
House, Dining eleven years the nation passed through 
many vicissitudes in its forms of government. These forms 
take no place in the gradual development of Enghsli 
institutions, and liave never been referred to as affording 
precedents to be followed. To the student of pohtical 
science, however, they have a special interest of their own, 
as they show that when men had shaken themselves loose 
from the chain of habit and prejudice, and had set them- 
selves to build up a political shelter under which to dwell, 
they were irresistibly attracted by that w^hich was permanent 
in the old constitutional forms of which the special develop- 
ment had of late years been so disastrous. After Cromwell 
had suppressed resistance in Ireland (1649), had conquered 
Scotland (1650), and had overthrovra the son of the late 
king, the future Charles 11., at Worcester (1651), the 
value of government by an assembly was tested and found 
wanting. After Cromwell had expelled the remains of the 
Long Parliament (1653), and had set up another assembly 
of nominated members, that second experiment was found 
equally wanting. It was neces.saryto have recourse to one 
head of the executive government, controlling and directmg 
The Pro- its actions. Cromwell occupied this position as Lord Pro- 
tectorate. toctor. He did all that it was in his power to do to prevent 
his authority from degenerating into tyranny. He summoned 
two parliaments, of only one House, and with the consent of 
the second parliament he erected a second House, so that he 
might have some means of checking the Lower House 
without constantly coming into personal collision with its 
authority. As far as form went,* the constitution in 1658, 
so far as it differed from the Stuart constitution, differed 
for the better. But it suffered from one fatal defect. It 
was based on the rule of the sword. The only substitute 
for traditional authority is the clearly expressed expression 
of the national will, and it is impossible to doubt that if 
the national will had been expressed it would have swept 
away Cromwell and all hia system. The majority of the 
upper and middle classes, which had united together against 
Laud, was now re-united against Cromwell The Puritans 
themselves were but a minority, and of that minority con- 
siderable numbers disliked the free liberty accorded to the 
sects. Whilst the worship of the Church of England was 
proscribed, every illiterate or frenzied enthusiast was 
allowed to haraugue at his pleasure. Those who eared 
little for religion felt insulted when they saw a Government 
with which they had no sympathy ruling by means of an 
army which they dreaded and detested, Cromwell did his 
best to avert a social revolution, and to direct the energies 
of his supporters into the channels of merely political change. 
But he could not prevent, and it cannot be said that he 
wished to prevent, the rise of men of ability from positions 
of social inferiority. The nation had striven against the 
arbitrary government of the king ; but it was not prepared 
to shake off the predominance of that widely spreading 
aristocracy which, under the name of country gentlemen, 
had rooted itself too deeply to be easily passed by. Orom- 
well’s rule was covered with military glory, and there can 
be no doubt that he honestly applied himself to solve 
domestic difficulties as well But he reaped the reward 
of those who strive for something better than the generar 
tion in which they live is able to appreciate. His own 
faults and errors were remembered against him. He tried 
in vain to establish constitutional government and religious 
toleration. When he died (1668) there remained branded 
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on the national mind two strong impressions which it took 
more than a century to obliterate — the dread of the 
domination of a standing army, and abhorrence of the very 
name of reli^ous zeal. 

The eighteen months which followed deepened the im- Tlie 
pression thus formed. The army had appeared a hard““°^'y 
master when it lent its strength to a wise and sagacious 
rule. It was worse when it undertook to rule in its own 
namft^ to Set up and pull down parliaments and Govern- 
ments. The only choice left to the nation seemed to be 
one between military tyranny and military anarchy. 
Therefore it was that when Monk advanced from Scotland 
and declared for a free parliament, there was little doubt 
that the new parliament would recall the exiled king, and 
seek to build again on the old foundations. 

The Eestoration was effected by a coalition between the The Re- 
Cavaliers, or followers of Charles I, and the Presbyterians storation 
who had originally opposed him. It was only after the 
nature of a great reaction that the latter should for a 
time be swamped by the former. When the Long Parlia- 
ment of the Restoration met in 1661, the Act of Uniformity 
entirely excluded all idea of reform in the Puritan direc- 
tion, and ordered the expulsion from their benefices of 
all clergymen who refused to express approval of the 
whole of the Book of Common Prayer (1 662), A previous 
statute, the Corporation Act (1661), ordered that all 
membem of corporations should renounce the Covenant and 
the doctrine that subjects might in any case rightfully use 
force against the king, and should receive the sacrament 
after the forms of the Church of England. The object 
for which Laud had striven, the compulsory imposition of 
uniformity, thus became part of the law of the land. 

Herein ky the novelty of the system of the Restoration. Prospeotii 
The system of Laud and the system of Cromwell had both 
been imposed by a minority which had possessed itself of the 
powers of government. The now uniformity was imposed 
by parliament, and parliament had the nation behind it. 

For the first time, therefore, all those who objected to the 
established rehgion sought, not to alter its forms to suit 
themselves, but to gam permission to worship in separate 
congregations, Ultimately, the Dissenters, as they began 
to be called, would obtain their object. As soon as it 
became clear to the mass of the nation that the dissenters 
were in a decided minority, there would be no reason to 
fear the utmost they could do even if the present liberty 
of worship and teaching were conceded to them. For the 
present, however, they were feared out of all proportion 
to their numbers. They counted amongst them the old 
soldiera of the Protectorate, and though that army had 
been dissolved, it always seemed possible that it might 
spring to arms once more. A bitter experience had taught 
men that a hundred of Oliver’s Ironsides might easily 
chase a tliousand Cavaliers ; and as long as this danger was 
believed to exist, every effort would be made to keep 
dissent from spreading. Hence the Conventicle Act 
(1664) imposed penalties on those taking part in religious 
meetings in private houses, and the Five Mile Act (1666) 
forbade the expelled clergyman to come within five miles 
of a corporate borough, the very place where he was most 
likely to secure adherence, unless he would swear his 
adhesion to the doctrine of non-resistance. 

The doctrine of non-resistance was evidently that by Doctrine 
which, at this time, the loyal subject was distinguished of non- 
from those whom he stigmatized as disloyal. Yet even 
the most loyal found that, if it was wrong to take up 
arms against the king, it might be right to oppose him in 
other ways. Even the Cavaliers did not wish to see 
Charles II. an absolute sovereign. They wished to re- 
construct the system which had been violently interrupted 
by the events of the autumn of 1641, and to found govern* 
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ment on the co-operation between king and parliament, 
without defining to themselves what was to be done if 
the king’s conduct became insufferable. Openly, indeed, 
Charles II. did not force them to reconsider their position. 
He did not thrust members of the Commons mto prison, 
or issue writs for ship-money. He laid no claim to taxa- 
tion which had not been granted by parliament. But he 
was extravagant and self-indulgent, and he wanted more 
money than they were willing to supply. A war with the 
The first Dutch broke out, and there were strong suspicions that 
Dutch Charles applied money voted for the fleet to the main- 
tenance of a vicions and luxurious court. Against the 
vice and luxury, indeed, little objection was likely to he 
brought. The over-haste of the Puritans to drill England 
into ways of morality and virtue had thrown at least the 
upper classes into a slough of revelry and baseness. But 
if the vice did not appear objectionable the expense did, 
and anew chapter in the financial histoiy of the Government 
was opened when the Commons, having previously gained 
control over taxation, proceeded to vindicate their right 
to control expenditure. 

The Com- As far, indeed, as taxation was concerned, the Long 
monsmm PaiUament had not left its successor much to do. The 
abolition of feudal tenures and purveyance had long been 
pendi- demanded, and the conclusion of an arrangement which 
tuia. had been mooted in the reign of James I. is only notable 
as affording one instance out of many of the tendency of 
a single class to shift burdens off its own shoulders. The 
predominant landowners preferred the grant of an excise 
w^hich would be taken out of all pockets to a land-tax which 
would exclusively be felt by those who were relieved by 
the abolition of the tenures. The question of expenditure 
was constantly telling on the relations between tbe king 
and the House of Commons. After the Puritan army had 
been disbanded, the king resolved to keep on foot a petty 
force of 0OOO men, and he had much difficulty in provid- 
ing for it out of a revenue which had not been intended 
by those who voted it to be used for such a purpose. 
Then came the Dutch war, bringing with it a suspicion that 
some at least of the money given for paying sailors and 
fitting out ships was employed by Charles on very different 
objects. The Commons accordingly, in 1665, succeeded in 
enforcing, on precedents derived from the reigns of Eichard 
II. and Henry IV., the right of appropriating the supplies 
granted to special objects and with more difficulty they 
obtained, in 1 666, the appointment of a commission em- 
powered to investigate irregularities iu the issue of moneys. 
Such measures were the complement of the control over 
taxation which they had previously gained, and as far as 
their power of supervision went, it constituted them and 
not the king the directors of the course of government. If 
this result was not immediately felt, it was because the 
king had a large certain revenue voted to him for life, so 
that, for the present at least, it was only his extraordinary 
expenses which conld he brought under parliamentary 
control. Hor did even the renewal of parliamentary 
impeachment, which ended in the banishment of Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon (1667), bring on any direct collision 
with the king. If the Commons wished to be rid of him 
because he upheld the prerogative, the king was equally 
desirous to be rid of him because he looked coldly on the 
looseness of the royal morals. 

Dangei* The great motive power of the later politics of the reign 
was to be found beyond the channel. To the men of the 
days of Charles II. Lewis XIV. of France was what 
Philip n. of Spain had been to the men of the days of 
Elizabeth. Gradually, in foreign policy, the commercial 
emulation with the Dutch, which found vent in one war in 
the time of the Commonwealth, and in two wars in the 
time of Charles II., gave way to a dread, rising into hatred, 


I of the arrogant potentate who, at the head of the mightiest 
army in Europe, treated with contempt all rights which 
came into collision with his own wishes. Hor was Lewis 
XTV. merely to ha feared as a military or political 
opponent. Even when he was on bad terms with the 
pope he was a warm upholder of the Papal Church, and 
Protestants began to ask whether their religion would long 
be safe if other states succumbed to his arms. Soon, too, 
suspicions arose that there were those in England who 
might be glad to use his assistance for the overthrow of 
Protestantism at home. 

Iu fact, the danger was to the full as great as it was 
imagined to be, The king was as much a Roman Catholic as 
he was anything at aU, and in his annoyance at the inter- 
ference of the Commons with his expenditure he thought 
it a fine thing to lead an easy uncontrolled existence as 
the pensioner of the great king. In 1670 the secret 
treaty of Dover was signed. Charles was to receive from 
Louis £200,000 a year, and the aid of 6000 French troops, 
to enable him to declare himself a convert, and to obtain 
special advantages for his religion, whilst he was also to 
place the forces of England at Lewis’s disposal for his 
purpose of aggression on the Continent. 

Clmrles had no difficulty in stirring up the commercial Second 
jealousy of England so as to bring about a second Dutch 
war (1672). The next year, unwilling to face the dangers 
of his larger plan, he issued a Declaration of Indulgence tion of li 
(1673). By a single act of the prerogative the king <lulgenco 
suspended all penal laws against Roman Catholics and 
dissenters alike. 

The cavalier parliament had been gradually drifting The De- 
mto opposition to the crown. But to the end it was true chiration 
; to its resoluiiou to retain the political predominance of 
' the English Church. It dreaded the Roman Catholics, ^tli- 
It hated and despised the dissenters. Under any circum- drawn 
stances an indulgence would have been most distasteful 
to it But the growing belief that the whole scheme was 
merely intended to serve the purposes of the Roman 
Catholics converted its dislike into deadly opposition. 

Yet it resolved to base its opposition upon constitu- 
tional grounds. The right claimed by the king to suspend 
the laws was questioned, and his claim to special authority 
in ecclesiastical matters was treated with contempt. The 
king gave way, and withdrew his declaration. But no 
solemn Act of Parliament declared it to be illegal, and in 
due course of time it would be heard of again. 

The Commons followed up their blow by passing the The Test 
Test Act^ making the reception of the sacrament accord- A-ot- 
ing to the forms of the Church of England, and the 
renunciation of the doctrine of transubstautiation, a neces- 
sary qualification for office. At once it appeared what a 
hold the members of the obnoxious church had had upon 
the administration of the state. The lord high admiral, 
the lord treasurer, and a secretary of state refused to 
take the test. The lord high admiral was the heir to 
the throne, the king’s brother, the duke of York. 

Charles, as usual, bent before the storm. In Dauby be Dauby’s 
found a minister whose views answered precisely to the ministry, 
views of the existing House of Commons, Like the Com- 
mons, Dauby wished to silence both Roman Catholics and 
dissenters. Like the Commons, too, he wished to embark 
on a foreign policy hostile to France. But he served a 
master who regarded Lewis less as a possible adversary 
than as a possible paymaster. Sometiihes Danby was 
allowed to do as he liked, and the marriage of the 
duke of York’s eldest daughter Mary to her cousin the 
prince of Orange was the most lasting result of his admin- 
islration. More often he was obliged to follow where 
Charles led, eJid Charles was constantly ready to sell the 
neutrality of England for large sums of French gold. At 
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last ono of those negotiations was detected, and Danby, 
•who was supposed to be the author instead of the unwilling 
instrument of the intrigue, was impeached. In order to 
save his minister, Charles dissolved parliament (1678). 

• Charles could not have chosen a more unlucky time for 
Ills own (luiet. TJie strong feeling against the Koman 
Catholics had been quickened into a flame by a great im- 
jiosture The inventors of the so-called Popish plot charged 
the leading English Eoman Catholics with a design to 
murder the king. Judges and juries alike were maddened 
with excitement, and listened greedily to the lies -which 
poured forth from the lips of profligate informers. Inno- 
cent blood -was shed m abundance. 

The excitement had its root in the uneasy feeling caused 
by the knowledge that the heir to the throne was a Roman 
Catholic. Three parliaments were summoned and dissolved 
In each parliament the main question at issue between 
the Commons and the crown -was the Exclusion Bill, by 
which the Commons sought to deprive the duke of York 
of his inheritance ; and it was notorious that the leaders of 
the movement wished the crown to descend to the king’s 
illegitimate son, the Jiiko of Monmouth. 

The jirmeiples by which the Commons were guided in 
these pailiiunents wore very dift’erent from those which 
had prevailed in the first parliament of the Restoration. 
Thoso principles to which that party adhered which about 
this time became known as the Tory party had boon 
formed under the mfluenco of the terror caused by militant 
Puritanism. In the state the Tory inherited the ideas of 
Clarendon, and, without hemg at all ready to abandon the 
claims of parliaments, nevertheless somewhat inconsis- 
tently spoke of the king as ruling by a divine and inde- 
feasiWe title, and wielding a power which it was both 
impious and unconstitutional to resist by force. In tbe 
church he inherited the ideas of Laud, and saw in the 
maintenance of the Act of Uniformity the safeguard of 
religion. But the hold of these opinions on the nation had 
been weakened with the cessation of the causes which had 
produced them. In 1680 twenty years had passed since 
the Puritan army had been disbanded. Many of Crom- 
well’s soldiers had died, and most of them were growing 
old. The dissenters had shown no signs of engaging in 
plots or conspiracies. They were known to he only a 
comparatively small minority of the population, and though 
they had been cruelly persecuted, they hod suffered with- 
out a thought of resistance. Dread of the dissenters, 
therefore, had become a mere chimaira, which only those 
could entertain whose minds were influenced by prejudice. 
On tho other hand, dread of the Roman Catholics was a 
living force. Unless the law were altered a Roman 
Catholic would be on the throne, wielding all the resources 
of the prerogative, and probably supported by all the 
resources of the king of Prance. Hence the leading prin- 
ciple of the Whigs, as the predominant party was now 
called, was in the state to seek for the highest national 
authority in parliament rather than in the king, and in the 
church to adopt the rational theology of OhiUmgworth 
and Hales, whilst looking to the dissenters as allies against 
the Roman Catholics, who were the enemies of both. 

Events were to show that it was a wise provision which 
led the Whigs to seek to exclude the duke of York from 
the throne. But their plan suffered under 'two faults, the 
conjunction of which was ruinous ■to them for the timp. 
lu the first place, their choice of Monmouth as the heir 
was infelicitous. Hot only was he under the stain of 
illegitimacy, but his succession excluded the future succes- 
sion of Mary, whose husband, the prince of Orange, was 
the hope of Protestant Europe. In the second place, 
diMtic remedies ate never generally acceptable when the 
©vil to be remedied is still in the future. Wheu in the 


third of the short parliaments held at Oxford the Whigs 
rode armed into the city, the nation decided that the future 
danger of a Roman Oathob'c succession was incomparably 
less than the immediate danger of another civil war. 
Loyal addresses poured in to the king. For the four 
remaining years of his reign he ruled without summoning 
any parliament. Whigs were brought before prejudiced 
juries aud partial judges. Their blood flowed on the 
scaffold. The charter of the city of London was confis- 
cated. The reign of the Tories was unquestioned. Yet 
it •was not quite what the reign of the Cavaliers had been 
in 1660. The violence of the Restoration had been 
directed primarily against Puritanism, and only against 
certain forms of government so far as they allowed Puritans 
to gfiin the upper hand. The violence of the Tories was 
directed against rebellion and disorder, and only against 
dissentera so far as they were beheved to be fomenters of 
disorder. Religious hatred had less part in the action of 
the ruling party, and even from its worst actions a wise 
man might have predicted that the day of toleration was 
not 80 far off as it seemed. 

The accession of James 11. (1685) put the views of the pirat 
opponents of the Exclusion Bill to tho test. A new years 
parliament was elected, almost entirely composed of decided of 
Tones. A rebellion in Scotland, headed by the carl of 
Argyll, and a rebellion in England, headed by the duke of 
Monmouth, were easily suppressed. But the inherent 
difficulties of the king’s position were not thereby over- 
come. It would have been hard, in days in which 
religious questions occupied so large a space in the field of 
pohtics, for a Roman Catholic sovereign to rule successfully 
over a Protestant nation. James set himself to make it, 
in his case, impossible. It may be that he did not con- 
sciously present to himself any object other than fair treat- 
ment for his co-religionists. On the one band, however, 
he alienated even reasonable opponents by offering no 
guarantees that equality so gained would not be converted 
into superiority by the aid of his own military force and 
of the assistance of the French king ; whilst on the other 
hand he relied, even more strongly than his father had 
done, on the technical legality wMch exalted the preroga- 
tive in defiance of the spirit of the law. He began by 
making use of the necessity of resistmg Monmouth to 
increase his army, under the pretext of the danger of a 
repetition of the late rebellion ; and in the regiments thus 
levied he appointed many Roman Catholic officers who had 
refused to comply with the Test Act. Rather than submit 
to the gentlest remonstrance, he prorogued parliament, and 
proceeded to obtain from the Court ’ of King’s Bench a 
judgment in favour of his right to dispense with all 
penalties due by law, in the same way that his grandfather 
hod.appealed to the judges in the matter of the post-nati. 

But not only was the question put by James II. of far 
wider import than tbe question put by James L, but he 
deprived the court to which he applied of all moral 
authority by previously turning out of office the judges 
who were likely to disagree wiSi him, and by appointing 
new ones who were likely to agree with him. A Court of 
High Commission of doubtful legality was subsequently 
erected (1686) to deprive or suspend clergymen who made 
themselves obnoxious to the court, whilst James appointed 
Roman Catholics to the headship of certain colleges at 
Oxford. The legal support given him by judges of his 
own selection was fortified by the military support of an 
army collected at Hounslow Heath; and a Roman 
Catholic, the earl of Tyrconnel, was sent as lord-deputy 
to Ireland (1687) to organize a Roman Cathoho army on 


Thus fortified, James issued a declaration of indulgence 
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James’s (1CS7) granting full religious liberty to all bis subjects, 
ileclara- The belief that tbe grant of liberty to all religions was 
tioii of intended to serve as a cloak for tbe ascendency of one 
strong that tbe measure roused tbe opposition of aU. 

^ ’ ' those who objected to see the king’s will sutetituted for 

the law, oven if they wished to see the Protestant dissenters 
tolerated. In spite of this opposition, the king thought it 
possible to obtain a parliamentary sanction for his declarar 
Attempt tion. The parliament to which be intended to appeal was, 
to sum- however, to be as different a body from the parliament 
won a met ill the first year of bis reign as tbe bench of 

miha- which bad approved of tbe dispensing power bad 

ment, been different from the bench which existed at bis acces- 
sion. A large number of the borough members were in 
those days returned by the corporations, and the corpora- 
tions wore accordingly changed. But so thoroughly was 
the spirit of the country roused, that many oven of the new 
corporations were set against James’s declaration, and be 
bad therefore to abandon for a time tbe hope of seeing it 
accepted even by a packed House of Commons. All, how- 
ever, that be could do to give it force be did. He ordered 
Timl of the clergy to read it in all pulpits (1688). Seven bishops 
the seven who presouted a petition asking him to relievo tbe clergy 
Li-Jicps. burthen of proclaiming what they believed to be 

illegal were brought to trial for publishing a .seditious libel. 
Their acquittal by a jury was the first serious blow to tbe 
system adopted by tbe Idng. 

Birth of Another event which seemed likely to consolidate bis 
an lien jiower was in reality tbe signal of Ms ruin. The quoen 
ihono longer a strong pro- 

bability that the king would be succoodod at no groat dis- 
tance of time by a Protestant heir. Popular incredulity 
expressed itself in the assertion that, as James had attempted 
to gaiu bis euds by moans of a packed bench of judges and 
a packed House of Commons, be bad now capped the 
series of falsifications by the production of a supposititious 
Invite, heir. The leaders of both parties combined to invito the 
tion of prince of Orange to come to the rescue of the religion and 
Rmeof of England. He landed on November 5 at Brixham. 
Before be could roach London every class of English society 
bad declared in bis favour. James was deserted even by 
Acces- bis army. He fied to Erance, and a convention parbament, 
Sion of summoned without the royal writ, declared that bis flight 
Wdham equivalent to abdication, and ofifered the crown in jomt 
sovereignty to 'WiUiaiu and Mary (1689). 

Eeanlts Bevolution, as it w'as called, was more than a mere 

of the change of sovereigns. It finally transferred the ultimate 
Eevolu- decision in tbe state from tbe Icmg to parliament. What 
tioii. parliament bad been in the 15th century with the House of 
Lords predominating, that parliament was to be again in 
the end of the 17 th century with the House of Commons 
Preclomi- predominating. That House of Commons was far from 
nano8 of resting on a wide basis of popular suffrage. Tbe county 
the Com- voters were tbe freeholders j but in tbe towns, with some 
important exceptions, tbe electors were the richer inhabit- 
ants who formed tbe corporations of the boroughs, or a 
body of select householders more or loss under tbe control 
of some neighbouring landowner. A House so chosen was 
an aristocratic body, but it was aristocratic in a far wider 
sense than the House of Lords was aristocratic, The trad- 
ing and legal classes found their representation there by 
tbe side of tbe great owners of land. Tbe House drew its 
strength from its position as a trae representative of the 
effective strength of the nation in its social and economical 
organization. 

Such was the body which firmly grasped the control over 
every branch of tbe administration. Limiting in the Bill 
of Eights the powers assumed by tbe crown, the Commons 
declared that ttie king could not kwp a standing army in 
time of poaco without consent of * parliament j and they 
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made that consent effectual, aS far as legislation could go, 
by passing a Mutiny Act year by year for twelve months 
only, so as to prevent tbe crown from exercising military 
discipbne without their authority. Bebmd these legal con- 
trivances stood the fact that the army was organized m the 
same way as the nation was organized, being officered by 
gentlemea who had no desire to overthrow a constitution- 
through which the class from which they sprung con- 
trolled the government. Strengthened by tbe cessation 
of any fear of military violence, tbe Commons placed the 
crown in financial dependence on themselves by granting a 
large part of the revenue only for a limited term of years, 
and by putting strictly in force their right of appropriating 
that revenue to special branches of expenditure. 

Such a revolution might have ended in the substitution Causev^in 
of the despotism of a class for the despotism of a man favour of 
Many causes combined to prevent this result. The land- hbeily. 
owners, who fomed the majority of tbe House, were not 
elected directly, as was tbe case with nobility of tbe Proneb 
States Gener^, by their own class, but by electors who, 
though generally loyal to thorn, would have broken off from 
them if they bad attempted to make themselves masters 
of their fellow-citizens. No less important was tbe almost 
absolute independence of tbe judges, begun at tbe begin- ludopBui 
ning of the reign, by the grant of office to them during good enoe of 
behaviour instead of during the king’s pleasure, and finally 
secured by the clause in the Act of Settlement m 1701, 
which protected them against dismissal except on tbe joint 
address of both Houses of Parliament. Such an improve- 
ment, however, finds its full counterpart m another great 
step already taken. Tbe more representative a Govern- 
ment becomes, tbe more necessary it is for tbe well-being LiBoityol 
of the nation that tbe expression of individual thought iwitiiig 
should be free in every direction. If it is not so tbe 
Government is inclined to proscribe unpopular opinion, ^ 
and to forget that new opinions by which the greatest 
benefits are likely to be conferred are certain at first to 
be entertained by a very few, and are quite certain to 
be unpopular as soon as they come into collision with 
tbe opinions of the majority. In tbe Middle Ages tbe 
benefits of tbe liberation of thought from state control 
bad been secured by tbe antagonism between diurcb 
and state. Tbe Tudor sovereigus bad rightfully asserted 
the principle that in a well-ordered nation only one supreme 
power can be allowed to exist ; but in so doing they bad 
enslaved religion, It was fortunate that, just at the 
moment when parliamentary control was established over 
the state, circumstances shodd have arisen which made the 
majority ready to restore to the individual conscience that 
supremacy over religion which tbe mediseval ecclesiastics 
bad claimed for tbe corporation of tbe universal church. 
Dissenters bad, in tbe main, stood shoulder to shoulder 
with churchmen iu rejecting tbe suspicions benefits of 
James, and both gratitude and policy forbade the thought 
of replacing them under tbe heavy yoke which bad been 
imposed on them at the Eestoration. The exact mode in 
which relief should be afforded was still an open question. 

The idea prevalent with the more liberal minds amongst 
the clergy was that of comprehension,-— that is to say, of so 
modifying the prayers and ceremonies of the church as to 
enable tbe dissenters cheerfully to enter in. The scheme 
was one which had approved itself to minds of the highest 
order, — to More, to Bacon, to Hales, and to Jeremy Taylor. 

It is one which, as long as beliefs are not very divergent, 
keeps up a sense of brotherhood over-ruling the diversity 
of opinion. It broke down, as it always will break down 
in practice, whenever the difference of belief is so strongly 
fdt as to seek earnestly to embodji' itself in diversity of 
outward practice. The greater part of the elergy of the , 
church felt that to satrender their accustomed formularies 
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was to surrender somewhat of the bolief which those for- 
mularies signified, while the dissenting clergy were equally 
reluctant to adopt the common prayer book even m a 
modified form. Hence the Toleration Act, which guaian- 
teed the right of separate assemblies for worship outside 
the pale of the church, though it embodied the principles 
of Cromwell aad Milton, and not those of Chilhngworth 
and Hales, was carried without difficulty, whilst the pro- 
posed schome of comprehension never had a chance of 
success (1689). 

The choice was one which posterity can heartily approve. 
However wide the limits of toleration be drawn, there will 
always be those who will be left outside. By religious 
liberty those inside gain as much as those who are without. 
From the moment of the passing of the Toleration Act, no 
Protestant in England performed any act of worship except 
by his own free and deliberate choice. The hterary spokes- 
man of the new system was Locke. His Letim comcemv^ 
ToZeniiion laid down the principle which had been main- 
tained by Cromwell, with a wider application than was 
possible in days when the state was in the hands of a 
mere minority only able to maintain itself in power by con- 
stant and suspicious vigilance. 

One measure remained to place the dissenters in the 
position of fall membership of the state. The Test Act 
ezduded them from office. But the memory of the high- 
handed proceedings of Puritan rulers was still too recent to 
allow EngUsbmen to run the risk of a reimposition of their 
yoke, and this feeling, fanciful as it was, was sufficient to 
keep the Test Act in force for years to come. 

The complement of the Toleration Act was the abolition 
of the censorship of the press (1695). The ideas of the 
author of the Anofagitica had at last prevailed. The 
attempt to fix certain opinions on the nation which were 
pleasing to those in power was abandoned by king and 
parliament alike. The nation, or at least so much of it as 
cared to read books or pamphlets on political subjects, was 
acknowledged to bo the supreme judge, which must there- 
fore be allowed to listen to what councillors it pleased. 

This new position of the nation made itself felt in 
warious ways. It was William’s merit that, fond as he was 
of power, he recognized the fact that he could not rule 
except so far as he carried the good-will of the nation with 
him. Ho doubt he was helped to an intelligent perception 
of the new situation by the fact that, as a foreigner, he 
cared far more for carrying on war successfully against 
Prance than for influencing the domestic legislation of a 
country which was not his own, and by the knowledge 
that the conduct of the struggle which lasted till he was 
able to treat with Prance on equal terms at Eyswick 
(1697) was fairly trusted to his hands. Nevertheless these 
years of war called for the united action of a national 
government, and in seeking to gain this support for him- 
self, he hit upon an expedient which opened a new era in 
constitutional politics. 

The supremacy of the House of Commons would have 
been an evil of no common magnitude, if it had made 
government impossible. Yet tins was precisely wlmt it 
threatened to do. Sometimes the dominant party in the 
House pressed with unscrupulous rancour upon its 
opponents. Sometimes the majority drifted from side to 
side as the House was influenced by passing gusts of 
passion or sympathy, so that, as it was said at the time, no 
man could foretell one day what the House would be 
pleased to do on the next. Against the first of these 
dangers William was to a great extent able to guard, by 
the exercise of his right of dissolution, so as to apped to 
the constituencies, which did not always share in the pas- 
sions of their representatives. But the second danger could 
not be met in this way. The only cure for waywardness 
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is responsibility, and not only was this precisely i^at the 
Commons had not learned to feel, but it was that which it 
was impossible to make them feel directly. A body 
composed of several hundred members cannot carry on 
government with the requisite steadmess of action and 
cbarness of insight. Such work can only fitly be intrusted 
to a few, and whenever difficult circumstances arise, it is 
necessary that the action of those few be kept m harmony 
by the predominance of one. The scheme on which 
William hit, by the advice of the earl of Sunderland, was 
that which has since been known as Cabinet government. 

He selected as his ministers the leading members of the 
two Houses who had the confidence of the majority of tho 
House of Commons. In this way, the majority felt an 
interest in supporting the men who embodied their own 
opinions, and fell in turn under the influence of those who 
held them with greater prudence or ability than fell to the 
lot of the average members of the House. All that 
William doubtless intended was to acquire a ready instru- 
ment to enable him to carry on the war with success. In 
reality he had re-founded, on a new basis, the government 
of England. His own personal qualities were such that 
he was able to dominate over any set of ministers ; but 
the time would come when there would be a sovereign of 
inferior powers. Then the body of ministers would step 
into his place. The old rude arrangements of the Middle 
Ages had provided by frequent depositions that an 
inefficient sovereign should cease to rule, and those 
arcangementa had been imitated in the case of Charles 1. 
and James H. Still the claim to rule had, at least from 
the time of Henry m., been derived from hereditary de- 
scent, and the interruption, however frequently it might 
occur, had been regarded as something abnormal, only to 
be applied where there was an absolute necessity to prevent 
tho wielder of executive authority from setting at defiance 
tlio determined purpose of tho nation. After the Eevolu- 
tion, not only had the king’s title been so changed as to 
make him more directly than ever dependent on the 
nation, but he now called into existence a body which 
derived its own strength from its conformity uith tho 
wishes of the representatives of the nation. 

For the moment it seemed to be but a temporary UrauU- 
expedient. When the war came to an end the Whig party nws of 
which had sustained William in his struggle with France 
split up. The dominant feeling of the House of Commons 
was no longer the desire to support the crown against a 
foreign enemy, but to make government as cheap as 
possible, leaving future dangers to tho chances of the 
future. William had not so understood the new invention 
of a united ministry as binding him to take into his service 
a united ministry of men whom he regarded as fools and 
knaves. He allowed the Commons to reduce the army to 
a skeleton, to question his actions, and to treat him as if he 
were a cipher. But it was only by slow degrees that he 
was brought to acknowledge the necessity of choosing his 
members from amongst the men who had done these 
things. 

The time came when he needed again the support of the The 
nation. The death of Charles H., the heirless king of the Spanish 
huge Spanish monarchy, had long been expected. Since 
the peace of Eyswick, William and Lewis XIV. had come 
to terms by two successive partition treaties for a division 
of those vast territories in such a way that the whole of 
them should not fall into the hands of a near relation 
either of the king of France or of the emperor, the head 
of the house of Austria. When the death actually took 
place in 1700, William seemed to have no authority in 
England whatever ; and Lewis was tlierefore encouraged 
to break his engagements, and to accept the whole of the 
Spanish inheritance for his grandson, who became Philip 
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V. of Spain. William saw clearly that such predominance ] 
of France in Europe would lead to the development of 
pretensions unbearable to other states. But the House of 
Commons did not see it, even when the Dutch garrisons 
wore driven by French troops out of the posts in the 
Spanish Netherlands which they had occupied for many 
years (1701). 

The Act William had prudently done all that he could to con- 
of Settle- (jiliate the Tory majority. In the preceding year (1700) 
he had given office to a Tory ministry, and ho now (1701) 
gave his assent to the Act of Settlement, which secured 
the succession of the crown to the house of Hanover to the 
exclusion of all Roman Catholic claimants, though it 
imposed several fresh restrictions on the prerogative. 
William was indeed wise m keeping liis feelings under 
control. The country sympathized with him more than 
the Commons dul, and wlion the House imprisoned the 
gentlemen deputed by the fteoholders of Kent to present 
a petition asking that its loyal acldi esses might be turned 
into bills of supply, it simply advertised its weakness to 
the whole country. 

Forma- The reception of this Kentish petition was but a fore- 
tionof taste of the discrepancy between the Commons and the 
tji® nation, which was to prove the marked feature of the 
AiHadcb. century now opening. For the present the 

‘ House was ready to give way. It requested the king to 
enter into alliance with the Dutch. William went yet fuithcr 
in the direction in wliich he was urged. He formed an 
alliance with the empoior as well as with the Stakes General 
to prevent the union of the crowns of France and Spam, 
and to compel France to evacuate the Netherlands. An 
unexpected event came to give him all the strength he 
needed. James II. died, anil Lewis acknowledged his son 
as the rightful king of Eujlaml. Englishmen of both 
parties were stung to indignation by the insult. William 
dissolved parliament, and tl.o now Plouse of Commons, 
Tory as it was by a small majority, was eager to support 
the king. It voted men and money according to his 
wishes. England was to be the soul of the Grand Alliance 
against France. But before a blow was struck William 
was thrown from his liorse. He died on March 8, 1702, 
“ The man,” as Burke said of him, “ was dead, but the 
Grand Alliance survived in which King William lived and 
reigned.'’ 

Acoes- Upon tlic accession of Anne, war was at once commenced, 
Sion of The Grand Alliance became, as William would have 
Anne, wished, a league to wrest the whole of the Spanish 
dominions from Philip, in favour of the Austrian archduke 
Charles. It found a chief of supreme military and 
diplomatic genius in the duke of Marlborough. His 
Miiribo- victory at Blenheim (1704) drove the French out of 
rough’s Germany. His victory of Ramillies (1706) drove them 
victories. j^etherlands. In Spain, Gibraltar was captured 

by Rooke (1704) and Barcelona by Peterborough (1705). 
Prince Eugene relieved Turin from a French siege, and 
followed up the blow by driving the besiegers out of Italy. 
Ooca- -A-t home Marlborough, caring nothing for politics, at 
sional first gave his support to the Tories, whose church policy 
was regarded with favour by the queen. Their efforts 
fonnity. directed towards the restriction of the Toleration Act 
within narrow limits. Many dissenters had evaded the 
Test Act by partaking of the communion in a chnrch, 
though they subsequently attended their own chapels. An 
Occasional Conformity Bill, imposing penalties on those 
who adopted this practice, twice passed the Commons 
(1702, 1*703), but was rejected by the House of Lords, in 
which the Whig element predominated. The church was 
served in a nobler manner in 1704 by the abandonment 
of first-fruits and tenths by the queen for the purpose of 
raising the pittances of the poorer clergy. In 1707 a piw:® 
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of legislation of the highest value was carried to a success- 
ful end. The Act of Union, passed in the parliaments xjnios 
of England and Scotland, joined the legislature of the two with 
kingdoms and the nations themselves in an indissoluble Scotland 
bond. 

The ministry in office at the time of the passing of the United 
Act of Umon had suffered important changes since the 
commencement of the reign The Tories had never 
ns earnest m the prosecution of the war as the Whigs ; and 
Marlborough, who cared above ail things for the prosecution 
of the war, gradually replaced Tories by Whigs in the 
mittistry. His intention was doubtless to conciliate both 
parties by admitting them both to a share of power ; but 
the Whigs were determined to have all or none, and in 
1708 a purely Whig ministry was formed to suppoit the 
war as the first purely Whig mimstry had supported it in 
the reign of William. The years of its power wore the 
yoars of the ‘victories of Oudenaide (1708) and of 
Malplaquet (1709), bringing with them the entire ruin of 
tlie military power of Lewis. 

Such successes, if they wore not embraced in the spirit Giowmg 
of moderation, boded no good to the Whigs, It was 
known that even before the last battle Lewis had been 
ready to give up his grandson, and that Lls offers had been -vyhips. 
rejected because he would not consent to join the allies in 
turning him out of Spain. A belief spread in England 
that Marlborough wished the endless prolongation of the 
war for his own selfish ends, Spain was far away, and, 
if the Netherlands were safe, enough had been doiio for the 
interests of England. The Whigs were charged with 
refusing to make peace when an honourable and satis- 
factory peace was not beyond their roach. 

As soon as tho demand for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war relaxed, the Whigs could but rely on their 
domestic policy, in which they were strongest in the eyes 
of posterity but weakest in the eyes of contemporaries. It 
was known that they looked for the prmciple on which 
tho queen’s throne rested to the national act of tho 
Revolution rather than to the birth of the sovereign as tho 
daughter of James IT., whilst popular feeling preferred, 
however inconsistently, to attach itself to some fragment of 
hereditary right. What was of greater consequence was 
that it was known that they were the friends of the dis- 
senters, and that their leaders, if they could have had tlioir 
way, would not only have maintained the Toleration Act, 
but would also have repealed the Test Act. In 1709 a 
sermon preached by Dr Sacheverel denounced toleration 
and the right of resistance in tones worthy of the first days 
of the Restoration. Foolish as the sermon was, it was hut 
the reflection of folly which was widely spread amongst the 
rude and less educated classes. The ’l^ig leaders unwisely 
took up the challenge and impeached Sacheverel. The 
Lords condemned the man, but they condemned him to an 
easy sentence. His trial was the signal for riot. Dissent- 
ing chapels were sacked to the cry of High Church and 
Sacheverel. The queen, who had personal reasons for dis- 
liking the Whigs, dismissed them from office (1710), and a 
Tory House of Commons was elected amidst the excite- Tory 
ment to support the Tory ministry of Harley and St John, nmnstiy 

After some hesitation the new ministry made peace peace of 
with France, and the treaty of Utrecht, stipulating for Utrecht, 
the permanent separation of the crowns of Franco and 
Spain, and, assigning Milan, Naples, and tho Spanish 
Netherlands to the Austrian claimant, accomplished all 
that could reasonably be desired, though the abandon- 
ment to the vengeance of the Spanish Government of our 
Catahin allies, and the base desertion of our Continental 
confederates on the very field cf action, brought dishonour 
on the good name of England. The Commons gladly 
welcomed the cessation of the war. Tho approval of the 
YHI, ~ 45 
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Lords lifid 130011 seemed by the creation of tw'olvo Tory 
peers. Ill lioiiio politics the nGie ministry was in danger 
ot being cariied away by its mure violent supporters. St 
Jolui, now ■\hscouiit Lulingbroke. with unscrupidous auda- 
Occasion- city placed himself at their head. The Occasional Con- 
.ilCon- formity Bill was at last earned (1/"11). To it was added 
formity Schisii) Act (1714), foiLiddmg dissenters to keep 
Act.aud or engage in tuition. Buhngbroko went still 

Sduun fdithcr Ho engaged in an intrigue for bringing over the 
Act. Pretender to succeed the queen upon her death. This wild 
conduct alienated the moderate Tories, who, much as they 
wished to see the throne occupied by the heir of the ancient 
line, could not bring themselves to consent to its occupation 
by a Catholic prince, even if his birth marked him out for 
sovereignty. tSucli men, therefore, when Anue died (1714) 
joined the Whigs in proclaiming the elector of Hanover 
l:iug as George I. 

Acces- The accession of George I. brought with it the ])redomin- 
Mor of auce of the Whigs They had on their side the royal 
f the greater part of the aristocracy, the dissenters, 
Hanover! the higher trading and commercial classes. The 
'Toiios appealed to the dislike of dissenters prevalent 
amongst the country gentlemen and the country clergy, 
and to the jealousy felt by the agricultural classes to- 
wards tlioso who enriched themselves by trade. Such a 
feeling, if it was aroused by irritating legislation, might 
very probably turn to the advantage of the exiled house, 
especially as the majority of Englishmen were to be 
found on the Tory side It W’as therefore advisable that 
Qovoramont should content itself with as little action 
as possible, in order to give lime for old habits to wear 
themselves out. The landing of the Pretender m Scotland 
(171D), and the defeat of a portion of his army which had 
advanced to Preston, — a defeat which was the consequence 
of the apathy of his English supporters, and which was 
followed by the complete suppression of the rebellion. — 
gave increased strength to the Whig Government. But 
they were reluctant to face an immediate dissolution, 
and the Septennial Act was passed (1716) to extend to 
seven years the duration of parliaments, W'hich had been 
fixed at three years by the Triennial Act of Wilham and 
Mary. Under General Stanhope an effort was made to 
draw legislation in a more liberal direction. The 
Eepeal of Occasional Conformity Act and the Schism Act were 
Occasion- repealed (1719); but the majorities on the side of the 
al Con- Government were nnuaually small, and Stanhope, who 
A™ind willingly have repealed the Test Act so far as it 
Schism related to dissenters, was compelled to abandon the pro- 
Act. ject as entirely impracticable. The Peerage Bill, intro- 
Peerage duced at the same time to limit the royal power of creating 
Bill. peers, was happily thrown out m the Commons, It was 
proposed partly from a desire to guard the Lords against 
such a sudden increase of their numbers as had boon forced 
on them when the treaty of Utrecht was under discussion, 
and partly to secure the Whigs in office against any change 
in tho royal councUs in a succeeding reign. It was in fact 
conceived by men who valued the immediate victory of 
their principles more than tliey tnisted to the general good 
sense of the nation. Tho Lords were at this time, as a 
matter of fact, not merely wealthier but wiser than the 
Commons ; and it is no wonder that, in days when the 
Commons, by passing the Septennial Act, had shown their 
distrust of their own constituents, the peers should show, 
by the Peerage Bill, their distrust of that House which was 
olocted by those constituencies. Nevertheless the remedy 
was worse than the disease. A dose oligarchy would not 
only have held a dominant position for some twenty or 
thirty years, durir^ which it would really be fit to exercise 
authority, hut would have been impenetrable to the force 
of public opinion when tho time came that a public opinion 
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worthy of the name was formed. It is essential to 
the permanence of an Upper House that it should ho 
unable to set at defiance the will of the nation expressed 
by ltd representatives ; and without the power of creation 
the House of Lords might easily have attempted to do this 
till there was no alternative to a violent alteration of the 
constitution. 

The excitement followmg on the bui sting of the South -Wai- 
Sea Bubble, and the death or rum of tho leading ministers, pole’s 
brought Walpole to the front (1721) As a man 
business when men of business were few in tho House of 
Commons, he was eminently fit to manage tho affairs of 
the country. But he owed his long continuance in office 
especially to his sagacity. He clearly saw, what Stanhope 
had failed to see that the mass of the nation was not fitted 
as yet to interest Itself wisely in afifairs of governmont, and 
that therefoie the rule must be kept in the hands of the 
upper classes. But he was too sensible to adopt the coaisc 
expedient which had commended itself to Stanhope, and 
lie preferred humouring the masses to coutradictiiig them. 

The struggle of the preceding century had loft its mark Preedom 
in every direction on the national development. Out of of 
the reaction against Puritanism had come a widely -spread 
relaxation of morals, and also, as far as tlio educated class 
was concerned, an eagerness for the discussiDn of all social 
and religious problems. The fierce excitement of political 
life had stiired up the fountains of thought, and the most 
anciently received doctrines were held of little worth until 
they were brought to tho test of reason. It was a lime 
when the pen was more powerful than the sword, when a 
secretary of state would treat with condescension a witty 
pamphleteer, and when such a pamphleteer might hope, 
not in vain, to become a secretary of state. 

It was in this world of reason and Utoraturo that the Parlia- 
Whigs of the Peerage Bill moved. Walpole perceived mentaiy 
that there was another world which understood none of 
these things. With cynical insight be discovered that a 
great Government cannot rest on a clique, however distin- 
guished. If the mass of the nation was not conscious of 
political wants, it was conscious of material wants, Tho 
merchant needed protection for his trade, the voters 
gladly welcomed election day as bringing guineas to thoir 
pockets. Members of Parliament were ready to sell their 
votes for places, for pensions, for actual money. The 
system was not now, as Danby is credited with the discovery 
that a vote in the House of Commons might be purchased. 

But with Walpole it reached its height 

Such a system was possible because the House ofaeiioral 
Commons was not really accountable to its constituents, political 
The votes of its members were not published, and still less apatliy. 
were their speeches made known. Such a silence could 
only be maintained around the House when there was little 
interest in its proceedings. The great questions of religion 
and taxation which had agitated the country under the 
Stuarts were now fairly settled. To reawaken those ques- 
tions in any shape would be dangerous. Walpole took good 
care never to repeat the mistake of the Sachevercl trial. 

When on one occasion he was led into the proposal of an 
unpopular excise he at once drew back. England in his days 
vms growing rich. Englishmen were bluff and independent, 
in their ways often coarse and unmannerly. Their life was 
the life depicted on the canvas of Hogarth and the pages 
of Fielding. All high imagination, all devotion to the 
public weal, seemed laid asleep. But the political instinct 
was not dead, and it would one day express itself for better 
ends than an agitation against an excise bill or an outcry 
for a popular war. A Government could no longer employ 
its powers for direct oppression. In his own house and in 
his own conscience, every EpgMman, as far as tho Govern- 
ment was concerned, was &e master of his destiny. By 
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and by the idea would dawn on the nation that anarchy is 
as productive of evil as tyranny, and that a Governmeut 
which omits to regulate or control allows the strong to 
oppress the weak, and the rich to oppress the poor. 

Walpole Walpole’s administration lasted long enough to give 
the first room for some feeble eiqiression of this foelmg. Ti^en 
pnme Qeorge I. was succeeded by George II. (1727), Walpole 
remained in power. His eagerness for the possession of 
that powder which he desired to use for his country’s good, 
together with the incapacity of two kings bom and hied m a 
foreign country to take a leading part in English affairs, com- 
pleted the change which had been effected when Wilham for 
the first time entrusted the conduct of government to a united 
Cabinet, There was now for the first time a pnmc 
minister in England, a person who was himself a subject 
imposing harmonious action on the Cabinet The change 
was so gradually and silently effected that it is difficult to 
realize its full importance. So far. indeed, as it only came 
about through the incapacity oE the first two kings of the 
house of Hanover, it might be obliterated, and was in fact 
to a groat extent obliterated by a more active successor 
But so far as it was the result of general tendencies, it 
could never be obliterated. In the ministries in which 
Somers and Montagu on the one hand and Harley and St 
John on the other had taken part, there was no prime 
minister except so far as one member of the administration 
dominated over his colleagues by Iho force of character and 
intelligence. In the reign of George III. even North and 
Addington were universally acknowledged by that title, 
though they had little claim to the independence of action 
of a Walpole or a Pitb. 

The change was, in fact, one of the most important of 
those by which the English constitution has been altered 
from an hereditary monarchy with a parhamentary regulative 
agency to a parliamentary government with an hereditary 
regulative agency In Walpole’s time the forms of the 
constitution had become, in all essential particulars, what 
they are now. What was wanting was a national force 
behind them to give them their proper work. 

The Op- The growing opposition which finally drove Walpole 
position, from power was not entirely without a nobler element than 
could he furnished by personal rivalry or ignorant distrust 
of commercial and financial success. It was well that 
complaints that a great country ought not to he governed 
by patronage and bribery should be raised, although, as 
subsequent experience showed, the causes which rendered 
corruption inevitable were not to be removed by the 
expulsion of Walpole from office. But for one error, 
indeed, it is probable that Walpole’s rule would have been 
further prolonged than it was. In 1739 a popular excite- 
War ment arose for a declaration of war against Spain, 
with Walpole believed that war to be certainly unj'ust, and 
likely to be disastrous. He had, however, been so 
accustomed to give way to popular pressure that he did 
not perceive the difference between a wise and timely 
determination to leave a right action undone in the face 
of insuperable difficulties, and an unwise and cowardly 
determination to do that which he believed to be wrong 
and imprudent If he had now resigned rather than 
demean himself by acting against his conscience, it is by 
no means unlikely that he would have been recalled to 
power before many years were over, As it was, the 
failures of the war recoiled on his own head, and in 1742 
his long ministry came to an end, 

Muiistry After a short interval a successor was found m Henry 
Pelham. AU the ordinary arts of corruption which 
Walpole had practised were continued, and to them were 
added arts of corruption which Walpole had disdained to 
praise. He at least understood that there were certain 
principles in accordance with which he wished to conduct 


public affairs, and ho had driven colleague after colleague 
out of office rather than allow them to distract his method 
of government, Pelham and his brother, the cowardly 
intriguing duke of Newcastle, had no principles of govern- 
ment whatever. They offered place to every man of 
parliamentary skill or influence. Theiewas no opposition, 
because the ministers never attempted to do anything 
which would arouse opposition, and because they were 
ready to do anything called for by any one who had power 
enough to make himself dangerous; and in 1743 they 
embarked on a useless war with France in order to please 
the long, who saw in every commotion on the Continent 
some danger to his beloved Hanoveiian possessions. 

At most times in the history of England such a miuistry 
would have been driven from office by the roused outcry 
of an offended people In the days of the Pelhams, 
government was regarded as lying too far outside the all- 
unportant private interests of the community to make it 
worth while to make any effort to rescue it from the 
degradation into which it had fallen ; yet the Pelhams had 
not been long in power before this serene belief that the 
country could get on very well without a government in 
any real sense of the word was put to the test. In 1745 
Charles Edward, the son of the Pretender, landed in The 
Scotland. He was followed by many of the Highland 
clans, always ready to draw the sword against the con- 
stituted authorities of the Lowlands; and even in tlie 
Lowlands, and especially in Edinburgh, he found 
adherents, who still felt the sting inflicted by the sup- 
pression of the national independence of Scotland. The 
English anny was in as chaotic a condition as its Govern- 
ment, and Charles Edward inflicted a complete defeat on 
a force which met him at Prestonpans. Before the end of 
tho year the victor, at the head of 6000 men, had advanced 
to Derby. But ho found no support in England, and the 
mere numhors brought against him compelled him to 
retreat, to find defeat at Culloden in the following year 
(1746), The war on the Continent bad been waged with 
indifferent success. The victory of Dettingen (1743) and 
the glorious defeat of Fontenoy (1745) had achieved no 
objects worthy of English intervention^ and the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelie put an end in 1748 to hostilities which 
should never have been commenced. The Government pur- 
sued its inglorious career as long as Henry Pelham lived. 

He had at least some share in the financial ability of Wal- 
pole, and it was not till he died in 1754 that the real diffi- Dentii of 
culties of a system which was baaed on the avoidance of Pallam. 
difficulties had fairly to he faced. 

The change which was needed was not such as was to Moral 
be expected from any mere re-adjustment of the political 
machine. Those who cared for religion or morality had 
forgotten that man was an imaginative and emotional ^ ' 

being. Defenders of Chnstianity and of deism alike 
app^ed to the reason alone. Enthusiasm was treated 
as a folly or a crime, and earnestness of every Mnd was 
branded with the name of enthusiasm. The higher order 
of minds dwelt with preference upon the ben^cent wis- 
dom of the Creator. The lower order of minds treated 
religion as a 'kind of life-assurance against the inconve- 
nience of eternal death. 

Upon such a system as this human nature was certain Wesley 
to revenge itself. The preachmg of Wesley and Whitfield , 
appealed direct to the emotions. They preached the old WMtfieUi. 
I^tan doctrine of conversion, and called upon each in- 
dividual not to understand, or to admire, or to act, but 
vividly to realize the love and mercy of God. In all this 
there was nothing new. What was new was that Wesley 
added an organization, in which each of his followers un- 
folded to one another the secrets of their heart, and became 
accountable to his fellows, Large as the numbers of the 
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Wesloyans ultiinately bscame, their infliience is not to be 
measured by their numbers. The double want of the ago, 
the want of spiritual earnestness and the want of organized 
coherence, would find satisfaction in many ways which 
would have seemed strange to 'Wesley, but which were, 
nevertheless, a continuance of the work which he began. 

As far as Government was concerned, when Henry 
Pelham died (1754) tlie lowest depth of baseness seemed 
Mmistiy to have been reached. The duke of Newcastle, who sue 
of New- ceeded his brother, looked on the work of corruption with 
absolute pleasure, and regarded genius and ability as an 
awkward interruption of that happy arrangement which 
made men subservient to flattery and money. Whilst he 
was in the very act of trying to drive from office all men 
who were possessed of any sort of ideas, he was surprised 
by a great war. In America, the French settlers in Canada 
and the English settlers on the Atlantic coast were falling 
to blmvs for the possession of the vast territories drained 
by the Ohio and its tributaries. In India, Frenchmen and 
Englishmen had striven during the last war for authority 
over the native states round Pondicherry and Madras, 
and the conflict threatened to break out anew. When 
war commenced in earnest, and the reality of danger came 
home to Englishmen by the capture of Minorca (1756), 
there arose a demand for a more capable Government 
than any which Newcastle could offer Terrified by the 
storm of obloquy which he aroused, he fled from office. A 
Government was formed, of which the soul was William 
Pitt. Pitt was, in some sort, to the political life of Eng- 
lishmen what Wesley was to their religious hfe. He 
brought no new political ideas into their minds, but lie 
ruled them by the force of his character and the example 
of his purity. His weapons were trust and confidence. He 
appealed to the patriotism of his fellow-countrymen, 
to their imaginative love for the national greatness, and he 
did not appeal in vain. He perceived instinctively that a 
large number, even of those who took greedily the bribes 
of Walpole and the Pelhams, took them, not because tliey 
loved money better than their country, but because they 
had no conception that their country had any need of them 
at all. It was a truth, but it was not the whole 
truth. The great 'VYhig families rallied under Newcastle 
Ministry and drove Pitt from office (1757). But if Pitt could 
of Prtt not govern without Newcastle’s corruption, neither could 
oMtiR ^^6^castl0 govern without Pitt’s energy. At last a com- 
promise was effected, and Newcastle undertook the work 
of bribing, whilst Pitt undertook the work of govern- 
ing. 

The The war vrhich had already broken out, the Seven Years’ 
Y^ra’ {1756-17 63), was not confined to England alone. By 

the side of the duel between France and England, a war 
was going on upon the Continent, in which Austria— with 
its allies, Prance, Eussia, and the German princes— had 
fallen upon the new kingdom of Prussia and its sovereign 
Frederick II. England and Prussia, therefore, necessarily 
formed an alliance. Different as the two Governments 
were, they were both alike in recognizing, in part at least, 
the conditions of progress. The generations which have 
succeeded the generation of Pitt and Frederick have 
learned gradually the necessity of seeking strength from 
the embodiment of populaT feeling in a representative 
assembly, and of seeHng order from the organization of 
scientific knowledge. Even in Pitt’s day England, how- 
ever imperfectly, rested its strength on the popular will 
Even in Frederick’s day Prussia was ruled by adminis- 
trators selected for their special knowledge. Neither 
France nor Austria had any conception of the necessity 
of fulfilling these requirements. Hence the strength of 
England and of Prussia. The war seems to be a mere 
straggle for territory. There is no feeling in either Pitt 
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or Frederick, such as there was in the men who contended 
half a century later again.st Napoleon, that they were 
fighting the battles of the civilized world. There is some- 
thing repulsive as well in the enthusiastic nationality of 
Pitt as m the cynical nationality of Frederick. Pitt’s 
sole object was to exalt England to a position m which sho 
might fear no rival, and might scarcely look upon a second. 

Bat in so doing he exalted that which, m spite of all that 
had happened, best deserved to be exalted. The habits of 
individual energy fused together by the inspiration of 
patriotism conquered Canada. The unintelligent over- 
regulation of the French Government could not maintain 
the colonies which had been founded in happier times. 

In 1758 Louisbnrg was taken, and the mouth of the St 
Lawrence guarded against France. In 1759 Quebec fell 
before ‘Wolfe, who died at the moment of victory. In the 
same year the naval victories of Lagos and Quiberou Bay 
established the supremacy of the British at sea. Tho 
battle of Plassey (1767) had laid Bengal at the feet of 
Clive j and Coote’s victory at Wandewash (1760) led to 
the final rum of the relics of French authority in southern 
India. When George II. died (1760), England was the 
first maritime and colonial power in the world. 

In George III. the king once more became an important George 
factor in English politics. From his childhood he had been 
trained by his mother and his instructors to regard the break- 
ing down of the power of the great families as the task of his 
life. In this he was walking in the same diiection as Pitt 
was walking If the two men could have worked together 
in the same direction, England might have been spared 
many misfortunes. Unhappily, the king could not under- 
stand Pitt’s higher qualities, his bold confidence in the 
popular feeling, and his contempt for corruption and 
intrigue. And yet the king’s authority was indispensable 
to Pitt, if he was to carry on his conflict against tho great 
families with success. "When the war came to an end, as 
it must come to an end sooner or later, Pitt’s special pre- 
dominance, derived as it was from his power of breathing 
a martial spirit into the fleets and armies of England, 
would come to an end too. Only the king, with his hold 
upon tho traditional instincts of loyalty and the force of 
his BtiU unimpaired prerogative, could, in ordinary times, 
hold head against the wealthy and influential aristocracy. 
Unfortunately, George III, was not wise enough to deal 
with the difficulty in a high-minded fashion. With a well- 
intentioned but narrow mind, he had nothing in him to 
strike the imagination of his subjects. He met influence 
with influence, corruption with comiption, intrigue with 
intrigue. Unhappily, too, his earliest relations with Pitt in- 
volve a dispute on a point on which he was right and Pitt 
was wrong. In 1761 Pitt resigned office, because neither Pitt’s le- 
the king nor the cabinet were willing to declare war against siguation 
Spain in the midst of the war with France. As the war 
with Spain was inevitable, and as, when it broke out in 
the following year (1762), it was followed by triumphs for 
which Pitt had prepared the way, the prescience of the 
great war-minister appeared to be fully established. But 
it was his love of war, not his skill in carrying it on, which 
was really in question. He would be satisfied with nothing 
short of the absolute ruin of France. He would have 
given England that dangerous position of supremacy 
which was gained for France by Lewis XIV. in the 
17th century, and by Napoleon in the 19th century. 

He would have made his country still more haughty and 
arrogant than it was, till other nations rose against it, 
as they have three times risen against France, rather than 
submit to the intolerable yoke. It was a happy thing for 
England that peace was signed (1763). 

Even as it was, a spirit of contemptuous disregard of Bute aud 
the rights of others had been roused, which would not he Gwurille. 
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easily allayed. The king’s premature attempt to secure a 
prime mmister of his own choosing in Lord Bute (1761) 
came to an end through the minister’s incapacity (1763). 
George Grenville, who followed him, kept the king in 
leading-strings in reliance upon his parliamentary majority 
Something, no doubt, had been accomplished by the in- 
corruptibility of Pitt. The practice of bribing members of 
parliament by actual presents in money came to an end, 
though the practice of bribing them by place and pension 
long continued. The arrogance which Pitt displayed 
towards foreign nations was displayed by GrenviUe towards 
classes of the population of the British dominions. It was 
enough for him to establish a right. He never put him- 
self in the position of those who were to suffer by its being 
put in force. 

The first to suffer from Grenville’s conception of his 
duty were tho American colonies. The mercantile system 
which had sprung up in Spain in the 16th century held 
that colonies were to be entirely prohibited from trading, 
except with the mother country. Every European countiy 
had adopted this view, and the acquisition of fresh colonial 
dominions by England, at the peace of 1763, had been 
made not so much through lust of empire as through 
love of trade. Of all English colonies, the American were 
the most populous and important. Their proximity to the 
Spanish colonies in the West Indies had naturally led to 
a coutrabraud trade. To this trade Grenville put a stop, 
as fur as lay in his power. 

Obnoxious as this measure was in America, the colonists 
had acknowledged tho principle on which it was founded 
too long to make it easy to resist it. Another step of Gren- 
ville’s met with more open opposition. Even with all the 
experience of the century which followed, the relations 
between a mother country and her colonics are not easy 
to arrange. If the burthen of defence is to be borne in 
common, it can hardly be left to the mother country to 
declare war, and to exact the necessary taxation, without 
the consent of the colonies. If, on the other hand, it is 
to he borne by the mother country alone, she may well 
complain that she is left to bear more than her due slmre 
of the weight. The latter alternative forced itself upon the 
attention of Grenville. The British parliament, ho held, 
was the supreme legislature, and, as such, was entitled 
to raise taxes in America to support the mihtary forces 
needed for the defence of America. The Act (1765) im- 
posing a stamp tax on the American colonies was the 
result. 

As might have been expected, the Americans resisted. 
For them, the question was precisely that which Hampden 
had fought out in the case of ship-money. As far as they 
were concerned, tho British parliament had stepped into 
the position of Charles I. If Grenville had remained in 
office he would probably have persisted in his resolution. 
He was driven from his post by the king’s resolution no 
longer to submit to his insolence. 

A new ministry was formed under the marquis of 
Rockingham, composed of some of those leaders of the 
Whig aristocracy who had not followed the Grenville 
ministry. They were well-intentioned, but weak, and 
without politick ability; and the king regarded them 
with distrust, only qualified by his atoorrence of the 
ministry which they superseded. 

As soon as the bad news came from America, the 
ministry was placed between two recommendations. Gren- 
ville, on the one hand, advised that the tax should be 
enforced. Pitt, on the other, declared that the British 
parliament had absolutely no right to tax America, though 
he held that it had the right to regulate, or in other words 
to tax, the commerce of America for the benefit of the 
Britisli merchant and manufacturer. Between the two 


the Government took a middle course. It obtained from 
parliament a total repeal of the Stamp Act, but it also 
passed a Declaratory Act, claiming for the British parlia- 
ment the supreme power over the colonies in matters of 
taxation, as well as m matters of legislation. 

It is possible that the course thus adopted was chosen 
simply because it was a middle course. But it was pro- 
bably suggested by Edmund Burke, who was then Lord Burke’s 
Rocking^m’s private secretary, but who for some time to l»htical 
come was to furnish thinking to the party to which he 
attached himself. Burke carried into the world of theory 
those pohtics of expediency of which Walpole had been 
the practical originator He held that questions of abstract 
right had no place in politics It was therefore as absurd 
to argue with Pitt that England had a right to regulate 
commerce, as it was to argue with Grenville that England 
had a right to levy taxes. All that could be said was 
that it was expedient in a wide-spread empire that the 
power of final decision should be lodged somewhere, and 
that it was also expedient not to use that power in such 
a way as to irritate those whom it was the truest wisdom 
to conciliate. 

The weak side of this view was the weak side of all Aigu- 
Burke’s political philosophy. Like all great innovators, 
he was intensely conservative where he was not ang|jyjjg‘“ 
advocate of change. With new views on every subject 
relating to the exercise of power, ho shrunk even from 
entertaining the slightest question relating to the distribu- 
tion of power. He recommended to the British parliament 
the most self-denying wisdom, but he could not see that 
in its relation to the colonies the British parliament was so 
constituted as to mako it entirely unprepared to be either 
wise or self-denying. It is true that if he had thought out 
tho matter in this direction he would have been led further 
than he or any other man in England or America was at 
that time prepared to go. If the British parliament was 
unfit to legislate for America, and if, as was undoubtedly 
the <»se, it was impossible to create a representative body 
which was fit to legislate, it would follow that the 
American colonies could only be fairly governed as 
practically independent states, ^ough they might possibly 
remain, like the great colonies of our own day, in a position 
of alliance rather than of dependenca It was because tho 
issues opened led to changes so far greater than the 
wisest statesman then perceived, that Pitt’s solution, logi- 
cally untenable as it was, was preferable to Burke’s. Pitt 
would have given bad reasons for going a step in the right 
direction. Burke gave excellent reasons why those who 
were certain to go wrong should have the power to go 
right 

Scarcely were the measures relating to America passed 
when the king turned out the ministry. The new minis- Ministry 
try was formed by Pitt, who was created Lord Chatham of Lord 
(1766), on the principle of bringing together men who 
had shaken themselves loose from any of the different 
Whig cliques. Whatever chance the plan had of succeed- 
ing was at an end when Chatliam’s mind temporarily gave 
way under stress of disease (1767). Charles Townshend, 
a brilliant headstrong man, led parliament in the way 
which had been prepared by the Declaratory Act, and 
laid duties ou tea and other articles of commerce entering IThs tea 
the ports of America. duties. 

It was impossible that the position thus claimed by the 
British parliament towards America should affect America 
alona The habit of obtaining money otherwise than by Homo 
the coraent of those who are required to pay it would be pcHtios 
certain to make parliament careless of the feelings and 
interests of that great majority of the population at home 
which was unrepresented in parliament. The resistance of 
America to the taxation imposed was therefore not with- 
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oub benefit to tbo natives of the motber-country. Already 
there wero sij,ns of a roaJiiioss in parliament to treat even 
tlie coustituoiicic.s with contempt. In 1763, in tho days of 
the Grenville initudiy, John Wilkes, a profligate and 
scurrilous wiiter, had been ai rested on a general warmnt, 
—that IS to say, a w'ariaut in which tho name of no indi- 
vidual was mentioned,— as tho author of an alleged libel on 
tlio king, contained in No. 45 of iT/ie Norik Briton. He 
was a member of parliament, and as such was declared by 
Chic! Justice Piatt to bo privileged against arrest. In 
17GS he was elected member for Middlesex. The House 
of Commons expelled him. He was again elected, and 
again expelled. The third time tho Commons gave the 
seat to which Wilkes was a third time chosen to Colonel 
Lutrell, who was far down in tho poll. Wilkes thus 
became tho representative of a great constitutional prin- 
ciple, the principle that the electors have a right to clioo.se 
their representatives without rostriction saving by the 
regulations of the law. 

For tho present tho contention of the American colonists 
and of the defenders of Wilkes at homo was confined withm 
the compass of the law. Yet in both cases it might easily 
pa.sj beyond that compass, and might rest itself upon an 
appeal to the duty of Governmonts to modify the law and 
to enlarge the basis of their authority, whom law and 
authority have bocomo too narrow 

As regards America, though Townshend died, the 
Crovernment persisted in his policy. As resistance grew 
Btrongor in America, the king urged the use of compulsion. 
If he had not the wisdom of the country on his side, he 
had its prejudices. The arrogant spirit of Englishmen 
made them contemptuous towards the colonists, and the 
desire to thrust taxation upon others than themselves made 
tho new colonial legislation popular. In 1770 the king 
made Lord North prime minister. He had won the object 
on which ho had set his heart. A new Tory party had 
sprung up, not distinguished, like the Tories of Queen 
Anne’s reign, by a special ecclesiastical policy, but by their 
acceptance of the king’s claim to nominate ministen^ and 
80 to predominate in the ministry himself. 

Unhappily the Opposition, united in the desire to con- 
ciliate America, was divided on questions of homo policy 
Chatham would have met the now danger by parliamentary 
reform, giving increased voting power to the freeholder of 
the counties. Burke from principle, and his noble patrons 
mainly from lower motives, were opposed to any such change. 
As Burke had wished the British parliament to be supreme 
over the colonies, in confidence that this supremacy would 
not be abused, so he wished the great land-owning counee- 
tion resting on the rotten boroughs to rule over the unre- 
presented people, in confidence that this power would not 
he abused. Amidst these distractions the king had an 
easy game to play. He had all the patronage of the 
Government in his hands, and beyond the circle which was 
influenced by gifts of patronage he could appeal to the 
ignorance andself-eeeking of the nation, with which, thou^ 
he knew it not, he was himself m the closest sympathy. 

No wonder resistance grew more vigorous in America. 
In 1773 the inhabitants of Boston threw ship-loads of tea 
into the harbonr rather than pay the obnoxions duty. In 
1774 the Boston Port Bill deprived Boston of its com- 
mercial rights, whilst the Massachusetts Government Bill 
took away from that colony the ordinary political liberties 
of Englishmen. The first skirmish of the inevitable war 
was fought at Lexington in 1775. In 1776 llie thirteen 
colonies united in the Congress issued their Declaration of 
Independence. England put forth all its strength to b^it 
down resistance. She increased her armies by hirelings 
bot^ht from the German princes. But not only did no 
military genius appear on tho English side, but the 


distance across the Atlantic was so great, and the immense 
spaces of even the settled part of tho American continent 
were so large, that it was impossible to effect that conquest 
which seemed so easy at a distance. The difficulties of 
the Americans, too, wero enormous, but they had the advan- 
tage of being at home , and in Washington they found a 
leader worthy of the great cause for which he fought. In 
1777 a British army under Burgoyne capitulated at 
Saratoga; and in tho same year France, eager to revenge France 
the disasters of the Seven Yearn’ War,, formed an alliance 
with tho revolted colonies as free and independent states, 
and was soon joined by Spain. 

Chatham, who was ready to make any concession to 
America short of independence, and especially of independ 
once at the dictation of France, died m 1778. Tho war End of 
was continued for some years with varying results ; but in the war 
1781 the capitulation of a second British army under 
Cornwallis at York Town was a decisive blow, which 
brought home to the minds of the dullest the assurance 
that the conquest of America was an impossibility. 

Before this event happened there had been a great 
change in public feelmg in England. The increasing 
weight of taxation gave rise m 1780 to a great meeting of 
the freeholder of Yorkshire, which in turn gave the signal 
for a general agitation for tlio reduction of unnecessary ex- 
pense in the government To this desire Burke gave 
expression in his bill for economical reform, though he was 
unable to carry it in the teeth of interested opposition. 

The movement m favour of economy was necessarily also a 
movement in favour of peace ; and when the surrender of 
York Town was known (1782), Lord North at once 
resigned office. 

Tho new ministry formed under Lord Eockingham Tlio 
comprised not only his own immediate followers, of whom second 
the most prominent was Charles Fox, but the followers of 
Chatham, of whom Lord Shelburne was tho acknowledged inmistr 7 . 
leader. A treaty of peace acknowledging tho mdopcndenco 
of the United States of America was at once set on foot , 
and the negotiation with France was rendered easy by the 
defeat of a French fleet by Kodney, and by the failure of 
the combined forces of France and Spain to tako Gibraltar. 

Already the ministry on which such great hopes had Struggle 
been placed had broken up. Rockingbam died in July 
1782. The two sections of which the Government was 
composed had different aims. The Rockingham section, I'ox. 
which now looked up to Fox, rested on aristocratic con- 
nection and influence ; the Shelburne section was anxious 
to gain popular support by active reforms, and to gain over 
the king to their side. Judging by past experience, tho 
combination might well seem hopeless, and honourable 
men like Fox might easily regard it with suspicion. But 
Fox’s allies took good care that their name should not he 
associated with the idea of improvement. They pruned 
Burke’s Economical Reform Bill till it left as many abuses 
as it suppressed; and though the bill prohibited the 
grant of pensions above £300, they hastily gave away 
pensions of much larger value to their own friends before 
the bill had received the royal assent: They also opposed 
a hill for parliamentary reform brought in by young 
William Pitt. When the king chose Shelburne as prime 
minmter, they refused to follow him, and put forward the 
incompetent duke of Portland as their candidate for the 
office. The struggle was thus renewed on the old ground 
of the king’s right to select his ministers. But while the 
king now put forward a minister notoriously able and 
competent to the task, his opponents put forward a man 
whose only claim to office was the possession of large 
states. They forced their way back to power by means 
as unscrupulous as their claim to it was unjustifiable. 

They formed a coalition with Lord North whose politics 
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Tlieooa- and character they had denounced for years. The coali- 
htion tion, as soon as the peace with America and France had 
been signed (1TS3), drove Shelburne from office. The 
duke of Portland became the nominal head of the Govoin- 
ment, Fox and North its real leaders. 

Such a ministry could not afford to make a single blan- 
der. The king detested it, and the assumption by the Whig 
houses of a right to nominate the head of the Government 
without reference to the national interests could never he 
popular. The blunder was soon committed. Burke, hating 
wrong and injustice with a bitter hatred, had descried in 
TheMia the government of British India by the East India Company 
Bill. a disgrace to the English name. For many of the actions of 
that government no honourable man can think of uttering 
a word of defence. The helpless natives were oppressed and 
robbed by tbo Company and its servants in every possible 
way, Eurko drew up a bill, which was adopted by the 
coalition Government, for taking all authority in India out 
of the hands of the Company, and even placing the 
Company’s management of its own commercial affairs 
under control The governing and controlling body was 
naturally to he a council appointed at home. The question 
of the nomination of this council at once drew tho whole 
question within the domain of party politics. The whole 
patronage of India would ho in its hands, and, as parlia- 
ment was then constituted, the balance of parties might 
be more seriously affected by the distribution of that iia- 
tronage than it would be now. When, therefore, it was 
understood that the Gorornmont bill meant tho council 
to be named m the bill for four years, or, m other words, 
to bo named by the coalition ministry, it was generally 
regarded as an unblushing attempt to turn a measure 
for the good government of India into a measure for 
securing the ministry in office. The hill of course passed 
the Commons. When it came before the Lords, it was thrown 
out in conaequenoe of a message from the king that ho 
would regard any one who voted for it as hia enemy. 

Pitt’s The contest had thus become one between the i^ueuce 
ministry, of the grown and the influence of the great houses. Con- 
stitutional historians, who treat the question as one of 
merely theoretical politics, leave out of consideration this 
essential element of the situation, and forgot that, if it 
was wrong for the king to influence the Lords by his mes- 
sage, lb was equally wrong for the ministry to acquire for 
themselves fresh patronage with which to influence the Com- 
mons. But there was now, what there had nob been in the 
time of Walpole and the Pelhams, a public oi>inion. ready 
to throw its weight on one side or the other. The county 
members still formed the most independent portion of the 
representation, and there were many possessors of rotten 
boroughs who were ready to agree with the county mem- 
bers rather than with the great landowners. In choosing 
Pitt, tho young son of Giatham, for his prime minister, 
as soon as he had dismissed the coalition, George IIL 
gave assurance that he wished his counsels to be directed 
by integrity and ability. After a struggle of many weeks, 
parliament was dissolved (178d), and the new House of 
Commons was prepared to support the king’s minister by 
a largo majority. 

As far as names go, the change effected placed in office 
the new Tory party for an almost uninterrupted period of 
forty^3ix years. It so happened, however, that after the 
first eight years of that period had passed by, circum- 
stances occurred which effected so great a change in the 
composition and character of that party as to render any 
statement to this effect entirely illusive. Daring eight 
years, however, Pitt’s ministry was not merely a Tory 
ministry resting on the choice of the king, but a Libend 
ministry resting on national support and upon advanced 
political knowledge. 
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The nation whioli Pitt had behind him was very different Material 
from tho populace which had assailed Walpole’s Exci.io progress. 
Bill, or had shouted for Wilkes and liberty At tho 
beginning of the century the intellect of thoughtful 
Englishmen had applied itself to speculative problems ol 
religion and philoscphy. In the middle of tho centuiy it 
applied itself to practical problems affecting the employ- 
ment of industry. In 177G Adam Smith published tho 
Wmldi of nations. Already in 17G2 the work of 
Brindley, the Bridgewater canal, tho first joint of a net- 
work of inland water commumcatioii, was opened. In 
1767 Hargreaves produced the spuining-jcnuy; Arkwright’s 
spmning machine was exhibited m 17G8 ; Crompton’s mule 
was finished in 1779 ; Cartwright hit upon the idea of the 
power-loom in 1784, though it was nut brought into 
profitable uso till 1801. The Staffordshire potteries had 
been flourishing under Wedgwood since 17C3, and tho 
improved steam-engine was brought into shape by Watt in 
17G8, During these years tho duke of Bedford, Coke of 
Holkham, and Bobert Bakewell were busy in tho imjirovo- 
ment of stock and agriculture. 

The increase of wealth and prosperity caused by these 
changes went far to produce a largo class of tho population 
entirdy outside the associations of the landowning class, 
but with sufficient intelligence to appreciate lb o advantages 
of a government carried on without regard to the 
personal interests and rivalries of the aristocracy. The 
mode in which that increase of wealth was effected was 
even more decisive on the ultimate destinies of tbe countiy. 

The substitution of tho organization of hereditary monarchy 
for the organization of wealth and station would ultimately 
have led to evils as groat as those which it superseded. It 
was only tolerable as a stepping-stone to the organization 
of intelligence The larger the numbers admitted to in 
fluence the affairs of state, the more necessary is it that 
they ce.spoct the powers of intellect. It would be foolish 
to institute a comparison between an Arkwright or a 
Crompton and a Locko or a Newton. But it is certain 
that for one man who could appreciate tho importance of 
the troatiso On> the Euman Understanding or tho theory of 
gravitation, there were thousands who could understand the 
value of the water-frame or the power-loom. The habit of 
looking with reverence upon mental power was fostered in 
no slight measure by the industrial dovolopmont of the 
second half of the 18th century. 

The supremacy ot intelligonce in the political world was, Pitt's 
for the time, represented in Pitt. In 1784 ho passed an 
India Bill, which left tho commerce and all except tlie 
highest patronage of India in the hands of the East India 
Company, but which erected a department of the home 
Government named the Board of Control to compel the Com- 
pany to cany out such political measures as the Government 
saw fit. A bill for parliamentary reform was, however, liw 
thrown oat by the opposition of his own supporters in parliur sdieme of 
ment^ whilst outside parliament there was no general desire 
for a change in a system which for the present produced reform.^ 
such excellent fruits. Still more excellent was his plan of His deal- 
legislation for Ireland. Irishmen had taken advantage of ings 
the weakness of England during the American war to 
enforce upon the ministry of tho day, in 1780 and 1783, 
an abandonment of all claim on the part of the English 
Government and the English judges to interfere in any way 
with Irish affairs. From 1783, therefore, there were two 
independent legislatures within the British Isles,-— the one 
sitting at Westminster and the other sitting in Dublin, 

With these political changes Fox prof^sed himself to be 
content. Pitt, whose mind was open to wider considera- 
tions, proposed to throw open commerce to both nations by 
reraovii^ all the restrictions placed on the trade of Ireland 
with Eqgland and with rest of the world. The opposi- 
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tion of tlio EnglisTi parliament was only removed by eonecs- 
sions continuing some important restrictions upon Irish ex- 
port", and by giving the English parliament the right of ini- 
tiation 111 allmeasiucs relating to the regulation of the trade 
which was to bo common to both nations. The Irish parlia- 
ment took umbrane at tho supeiiority claimed by England, 
and tliiew out the measure as an insult, which, oven as it 
stood, was undeniably in favour of Ireland. The lesson of 
the incompatibility of two co-ordinate legislatures was not 
thrown away upon Pitt. 

Cornmer- In 178G the commercial treaty with France opened that 
cial country to English trade, and was the first result of the 
tieaty theories laid down by Adam Smith ten years previously, 
Piaiice attack upon the horrors of the slave-trade was 

made in 1788 ; and in the same year, in the debates on the 
llioEc- Piegency Bill caused by the king’s insanity, Pitt defended 
goncy against Eox the right of parliament to make provision for 
the exercise of the powers of the crown when the wearer 
was permanently or temporarily disabled from exercising 
his authority 

The king When tho king recovered, he went to St Paul’s to return 
at St thanks, on the 23d of April 1789 The enthusiasm with 
r.atil’s. vvhich he was greeted showed how completely he had the 
nation on his side All the hopes of liberal reformers were 
now on his side All the hopes of moral and leligious men 
were on his side as well. The seed sown by Wesley had 
grown to be a great tree. A spirit of thoughtfulness in 
religious matters and of moral energy was growing in the 
nation, and the king was endeaied to his subjects os much 
by his domestic virtues as by his support of the great 
minister who acted in Ms name. The happy prospect was 
soon to be overclouded. On tho 4th of May, eleven days 
after the appearance of George III. at St Paul’s, the French 
States General met at Versailles 

Tlie By tho great mass of intelligent Englishmen the change 
J^encli^ was greeted with enthusiasm. It is seldom that one nation 
tiom ^^°<iei'stands tho tendencies and difficulties of another , and 
the more fact that power was being transferred from an 
absolute monarch to a representative assembly led super- 
ficial observers to imagine that they were witnessing a mere 
repetition of the victory of the English parliament over the 
Stuart kings, In fact, that which was passing in France 
was of a totally different nature from the English struggle 
of the 17th century. In England, the conflict had been 
carried on for the purpose of limiting the power of the 
king In France, it was begun in order to sweep away 
an aristocracy in church and state which had become bar- 
barously oppressive. It was not therefore a conflict touch- 
ing simply on the political organization of the state The 
whole social organization of the country was at stake, and 
the struggle would be carried on at every point of the 
territory, and would involve every class of society. In 
such a conflict, therefore, there was nothing necessarily 
antagonistic to the maintenance of the most absolute royal 
power. If there had been a king on the throne who had 
understood the needs of the times, and who could have 
placed himself without afterthought at the head of the 
national movement, he would have been stronger for all 
good purposes than Lewis XIV. had ever been. Un- 
happily, it was not in Lewis XVI. to do anything of the 
kind. Well intentioned and desirous to effect the good of 
his people, he was not clear-headed enough to understand 
how it was to be done, or strong-willed enough to carry 
out any good resolutions to which he might be brought. 
The one thing impossible for a king was to be neutral in 
tho great division which was opening in French society ; 
and Lewis was too much a creature of habit to throw off 
the social ties which united him to the aristocracy. It 
was the knowledge that the king was in heart on the wrong 
side that made his continuance to rale impossible. Un- 
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doubtedly tho boat thing that the French could have done, 
after the king’s leanings were known, would have been to 
dethrone him. But this was not a stop which any nation 
was likely to take in a hutry , and the constitution drawn 
up by the States General after it passed into the form of 
the National Assembly was necessarily gioundeJ on 
suapieiou. The one indispensable requisite foi the working 
of a constitution is that it shall be possible to maintain a 
certain degree of harmony between the various func- 
tionaries vfho are intiusted with the work. Such a 
harmony was impossible between Lewis and the French 
nation. Amongst the higher order of minds there might 
be a desire for liberty, and the word liberty was on the 
lips of every one. But the thought of liberty was rarely 
to be founi It was by the passion of equality that the 
nation was possessed. For the new spirit it was necessary 
to find new institutions. The old ones had broken down 
from absolute rottenness, and if they had been other than 
they were, they were certain to be used on the anti- 
national aide. The force must be given to the nation, not 
to the aristocracy — not to the king, the ally of the 
aristocracy Yet all this had to be done when the mass 
of the nation was rude and uneducated, ignorant and 
unversed in political life to the last degree, and when, too, 
it had been taught by the long course of mouarchial 
government to see force placed above right, and was there- 
fore all the more inclined to solve its difficulties by force. 

What wonder, therefore, if violence look the place of 
argument, if mob-rule stepped in to enforce tho popular 
over tho unpopular reasoning, and the king soon found that 
ho was practically a prisoner in the hands of his subjects. 

In proportion as the French Eevolution turned away Engliah 
from the path which English ignorance had marked out for feeling, 
it, Englishmeu turned away from it in disgust. As they 
did not underatand the aims of the French Revolutionists, 
they were unable to make that excuse for even so much of 
their conduct as admits of excuse. Throe men, Fox, 

Burke, and Pitt, however, represented three varieties of 
opinion into which the nation was veiy unequally divided. 

Fox, generous and trustful towards the movements of View of 
large masses of men, had very little intellectual gi’asp of 
tho questions at issue in France. He treated the struggle 
as one simply for the establishment of free institutions ; 
and when at lost tho crimes of the leaders became patent 
to the world, he contented himself with lamenting the 
unfortunate fact, and fell back on the argument that 
though England could not sympathize with the French 
tyrants, there was no reason why she should go to war 
with them. 

Burke, on the other hand, while he failed to understand of Borke 
the Ml tendency of the Revolution for good as well as for 
evil, understood it far better than any Englishman of that 
day understood it. He saw that its main aim was 
equality, not liberty, and that not only would the French 
nation be ready, in pursuit of equality, to welcome any 
tyranny which would serve its purpose, but would be the 
more prone to acts of tyranny over individuals from the 
complete remodellingof institutions, with the object of giving 
immediate effect to the will of the ignorant masses, which 
was especially liable to be counterfeited by designing and 
unscrupulous agitators. There is no doubt that in all this 
Burke was in the right, as he was in his denunciation of 
the miscMef certain to follow when a nation tries to start 
Mresh, and to blot out all past progress in the light of 
simple reason, which is often most fallible when it briieves 
iteelf to be most infallible. Where he went wrong was in 
Ms ignorance of the special circumstances of the French 
natioi^ and his consequent blindness to the fact that the 
historic^ method of gradual progress was impossible where 
institutions liad become so utterly bad as they were in 
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France, and that consequently the system of starting afresh, 
to which he reasonably objected, was to the French a 
matter not of choice but of necessity Nor did he see that 
the passion for equality, like every great passion, justified 
itself, and that the problem was, not how to obtain hberty 
in defiance of it, hut how so to guide it as to obtain hberty 
by it and through it. 

Burke did not content himself with pointing out 
speculatively the evils which he foreboded for the French. 
He perceived clearly that the effect of the new French 
principles could no more be confined to French territory 
than the principlos of Protestantism in the 16th century 
could be confined to Saxony. He knew well that the 
appeal to abstract reason and the hatred of anstociacy 
would spread over Europe like a flood, and, as ho was m 
the habit of considering whatever was most opposed to the 
object of Ills dislike to be wholly excellent, he called for a 
crusade of all established Governments against the anarchi- 
cal principles of dissolution which had broken loose in 
France. 

anil of Pitt occupied ground apart from cither Fox or Burke. 
Pitt. He had neither Fox’s sympathy for popular movenaents 
nor Burke’s intellectual appreciation of the immediate 
tendencies of the Bevolution. Hence, whilst he pronounced 
against any active interference with France, he was an 
advocate of peace, not because he saw more than Fox or 
Burke, but because he saw less. Ho fancied that France 
would be so totally occupied with its owm troubles that 
it would cease for a long time to be dangerous to other 
nations. A resolution formed on grounds so hopelessly 
futile was not likely to stand the test of time. 

Coalition Even if France had been spared the trial of external 
against pressuie, it is almost certain that she would have roused 
Fiance, resistance by some attempt to maintain her new principles 
abroad. When tho king of Prussia coalesced with the 
emperor iu 1792 to force her to re-establish the royal 
authority, she broke out into a passion of self-asserting 
Victories defiance. The king was dethroned, and preparations were 
of tlie made to try him for his life as an accomplice of the 
lepubiic. invaders. A republic was proclaimed, and m its name 
innocent persons, whose only crime w’as to belong to the 
noble class by birth and feeling, were massacred by hun- 
dreds. The grim suspicion which clothed itself with 
cruelty in the capital became patriotic resistance on the 
frontier, Before the end of the year the invasion was re- 
pulsed, Savoy occupied, the Austrian Netherlands overrun, 
and the Dutch republic threatened. 

Change Very few Governments in Europe were so rooted in tbe 
of feel- affections of their people as to he able to look without 
EnelMd. challenge thus thrown out to them. The 

' English Government was one of those very few. No mere 
despotism was here exercised by the king. No broad im- 
passable line here divided the aristocracy from the people. 
The work of former generations of Englishmen had been 
too well done to call for that breach of historical continuity 
which was a dire necessity iu France. There was much 
need of reform. There was no need of a revolution. The 
whole of the upper and middle classes, with few exceptions, 
clung together in a fierce spirit of resistance ; and the mass 
of the lower classes, especially in tbe country, were too 
well off to wish for change. The spirit of resistance to 
revolution quickly developed into a spirit of resistance to 
reform, and those who continued to advocate changes more 
or less after the French model were treated as the enemies 
of mankind. A fierce hatred of France and of att that 
attached itself to France became the predominating spirit 
of the nation. 

Such a change in the national mind could not but affect 
the constitution of the Whig party. The reasoning of 
Burke would, in itself, have done little to effect its disrajp- 
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tion. But the groat landowners, who contributed so strong Division 
an element in it, composed the very class which had most of the 
to fear from tho principles of the Revolution, Tho old 
questions which had divided them from the king and Pitt 
in 17S3 had dwindled into nothing before the appalling 
question of the immediate present. They made themselves 
the leadeis of the war party, and they knew that that party 
comprised almost the whole of the paiiiameiitary classes. 

What could Pitt do but surrender 1 The whole of tho 
intellectual basis of his foreign policy was swept away when 
it became evident that the Continental war would bring 
with it an accession of French territory. He did not 
abandon his opinions. His opinions ratlier abandoned him. 

A wider iutelligcnce might have held that, let France gain 
what territonal aggrandizement it might upon the Con- 
tinent, it was impossible to resist such changes until the 
[ opponents of France had so purified themselves as to obtain 
I a hold upon the moral feelings of mankind. Pitt could 
not take this view , peihapa no man iu his day could be 
fairly expected to take it. He did not indeed declaie w'ar 
against France; but he sought to a set a limit to her con- 
quests in the winter, though he had not sought to set a 
limit to the conquests of the coalesced sovereigns in the 
preceding summer. Pie treated with supercilious contempt 
the National Convention, which had dethroned the king 
and proclaimed a lepublic. Above all, he took up a declar- 
ation by the Convention, that they would give help to all 
peoples straggling for liberty against their respective 
Qoverumonts, as a challenge to England, The horror 
caused in England by the trial and execution of Lewis XVL 
completed the estrangement between the tw'O countries, and 
though the declaration of war came from France (1793), it 
had been in great part brought about by the bearing of 
England and its Goveinmeut. 

in appearance the great Whig landowners gave their sup- Pitt 
port to Pitt, and in 1794 some of their leaders, the duke “li the 
of Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam, and Mr Wyndham, entered 
the cabinet to serve under him. In reality it was Pitt who 
had surrendered. The ministry and the party by which, 
it was supported might call themselves Tory still. But 
the great reforming policy of 1784 was entirely at an end. 

Strong as it was, the Government did not know its own Tiolenoe 
strength. It saw sedition and revolution eveiy where. It 
twisted loosetalk into criminal intent. It covered the country 
with its spiea The slightest attempts to concert measures 
for obtaining reform were branded as revolutionary 
violence. M en who won! d otherwise have been content with 
declaiming in favour of reform were goaded into actual sedi- 
tion. The Government sought and obtained additional 
powers from parliament Fine, imprisonment, and trans- 
portation were dealt out by the law courts in lavish mea- 
sure. The Reigu of Terror in France was answered by 
a reign of violence in England, modified by tbe political 
habits of a nation trained to freedom, but resting on the 
same spirit of fear and intolerance. In November 1794 
an attempt was made actually to shed blood. Hardy, 

Horae Tooke, and Thelwall were brought to trial, on a 
charge of high treason, for issuing invitations to a national 
convention intended to promote changes of the greatest 
magnitude in the goveniment. Happily tbe jury refused 
to see in this certainly dangerous proceeding a crime 
worthy of death, and its verdict of Nob guilty saved the 
nation from the disgrace of meting out the exlremepensJty 
of high treason to an attempt to hold a public meeting 
for the redress of grievances. 

The public feeling, in fact, regained its composure 
sooner than, the ministry. The upper and middle classes 
became conscious of their own strength; end though 
rrform and reformers were as unpopular as ever, the instru- 
ments by which reform might be gained hereafter were left 

vm— 
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tiTitouched for the use of a future generation The Sedition 
and Treason Bills, passed in 1795, were limited in their 
duration, and were never actually put in force. 

Pittas In. the meanwhile, Pitt’s management of the war was 
**' leading, as far as the Continent was concerned, to failure 
minister, failure. Nothing else was possible. He had none of 
the abilities of a war minister, and bis system of sending 
detached expeditions to various points was not calculated 
to attain success. Nor is it likely that, even if he had 
been more competent in this respect, he would have accom- 
plished anything worthy of the efforts which he put forth. 

It has beeu said that if he had roused the passions of men, 
and had proclaimed a holy war upon the Continent, he 
would have had a better chance of gaining his ends. But 
passions cannot be artificially excited, and a holy war pre- 
supposes a cause which, if it is not holy in itself, wiU at 
least be supposed by men to be so. Except under special 
circumstances, however, it was impossible to rouse enthu- 
siasm against the Erench republic. Toulon might be 
succoured and abandoned in 1793 ; La Vend4e might have 
fallacious hopes held out to it in 1794. Frenchmen who 
were shocked at the habitual employment of the guillotine 
were yet not inclined to rise at the bidding of a foreign 
invader against a Government which at all events stood 
manfully up for the integrity of French territory, whilst 
the long habit of submission to absolute rule had made 
the nation slow to take the conduct of affairs into its own 
liands. The middle classes on the Continent too were on 
the aide of the peasants, and looked to French principles 
i£ not to French armies as offering an amelioration of thoir 
Freneli lot. The Austrian Netherlands, regained from France m 
BTicceasea 1793^ ^rere reconquered by France in 1794 j and a British 
on Inna. nothing to avert the 

misfortune. The land was annexed to the territory of the 
French republic. Early in 1795 the Dutch Netherlands 
were revolutionized and constituted into a republic in 
alliance w'ith France, In the same year Prussia made 
peace with France. Austria continued the contest alone, 
receiving large sums of money from England, and domg 
very little in return. 

English If England pould do little for the Continent, she could 
successes do enough to insure her own safety. Howe’s victory of 
the 1st of June (1794) inflicted the first of a long series of 
defeats on the French navy. An attempt in 1795 to sup- 
port the French royalists by a landing in Qmberon Bay 
ended in failure, but Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope 
were taken from the Dutch. The war, however, had become 
so expensive, and its results were evidently so small, 
that there was a growing feeling in England in favour of 
peace, especially as the Beign of Terror had come to an 
end in 1794, and a regular Government, the Directory, had 
been appointed in 1795. Accordingly, in 1796 Lord 
Malmesbury was sent to France to treat for peace; but the 
negotiation was at once broken off by his demand that 
France should abandon the Netherlands. 

Iloche’s The French Government, buoyed up by the successes 
tjon^m' General Bonaparte, who was driving the Austrians out 
Bantiy rssolved to attempt an invasion of Ireland. In 

Bay. December a French fleet, with Hoche on board, sailed for 
Bantry Bay, Only part of it arrived there, and retreoited 
without effecting anything, A smaller force, landing in 
Pembrokeshire, was reduced to surrender. 

Victories The French attempted to renew the enterprise in the 
Vincent now in alliance with France, 

andCam- ^ P^°po30d that a Spanish fleet should join the 
perdown. French fleet and the Dutch fleet for a joint invasion. 

J ervis defeated the Spanish fleet at St Vincent, and Duncan 
defeated the Dutch fleet at Camperdown (1797). During 
the same year a mutiny in the fleet at Spithead and St 
Helena was quieted by concessions to the reasonable com* 
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plaints of the sailors; whilst an unreasonable mutiny at the Mutiny 
Nore was suppressed by firmness in resistance. A lencwed m the 
attempt to negotiate peace at Iiille had ended in failure, 
because, though the English were this time ready to 
abandon the Netherlands to France, they were not ready to 
give back the Capo of Good Hopo to the Dutch and 
Trinidad to Spain. Before the end of the year England 
had no ally in Europe excepting Portugal. Bonaparte had 
dictated to Austria the treaty of Campo Formio, 

Isolated as Great Britain was, there was less mcliuation England 
to make peace in England in 1798 than there had been in without 
1795. In proportion as France fell into the hands of the 
less violent but more corrupt of the Pievolutionists, the 
enthusiasm which her proclamation of principles had once 
created amongst the class excluded from political power 
died away, whilst the antagonism aroused by mere mili- 
tary conquest under the conduct of the rapacious Bonaparte 
was on the increase. The attempt at invasion had roused 
the national spirit to stubborn resistance ; whilst the 
Government itself, warned by the failure of the proceed- 
ings against Hardy and his associates, and freed from the 
blind terror which had made it violent during tho first 
years of the war, was able to devote its energies unre- 
servedly to carrying on hostilities. 

If, however, a French invasion had ever been anything state of 
more than a dream, it was because there was one quarter Ireland, 
in which miagovernment had created a state of circum- 
stances by which it was absolutely invited. At the end 
of 1794 Lord Fitzwilliam had been sent to Ireland as lord- 
lieutenant, and had set his face against the vile jobbery 
through which the loaders of the Protestant minority 
governed Ireland, and had thrown himself warmly into tho 
encouragement of Ornttan’s scheme for the admission of 
the Catholics to pobtical power. The aggrieved jobbers 
gained the ear of the king, and in 1795 Fitzwilliam was 
recalled. Then ensued a scene which has no parallel oven 
in the organized massacres of tho French Republic. The 
Catholics joined in a society called the United Irishmen, to 
enforce their claims, if need be by an alliance with Franco, 
and the establishment of an independent republic. Deeds 
of violence preluded any actual attempt at insurrection. 

The Protestants, under the name of Orangemen, gathered 
to the support of the Government as yeomanry or militia- 
men. Before long those guardians of the peace had spread 
terror over all Catholic Ireland. By the lash, by tor- 
ture, by tbe defilement of chaste and innocent women, 
they made their predominance felt. It was in 1796, 
in the very midst of tliese abominable horrors, that 
French ships had appeared but had been unable to land 
troops in Bantry Bay. Nevertheless, though no assistance Tliolrisli 
was to be bad, the United Irishmen rose in rebellion in rehellion, 
1798. The rebellion was suppressed, and again the 
mibtiamen and volunteers were let loose to establish order 
by massacre and violence. Fortunately, tho English 
Government intervened, and a new lord-lientenant, the- 
marquis of Cornwallis, was sent over to Dublin, The 
raging Protestant aristocracy was held hack from further 
deeds of cruelty and vengeance, and law and order wore 
established so far as it was possible to establish them in a 
land so tom by hostile factions. 

Pitt rose to the occasion. He planned a groat scheme The 
of union between the two nations (1799). There was to Union, 
be ono parliament for Great Britain and Ireland, as tliore 
was one parliament for England and Scotland. Tho 
Jobbers who filled the seats in the Irish House of 
Commons, and who voted in the name of a people whom 
they in no sense represented, joined the few members 
who from a sense of patriotism refused to vote away so 
easy a source of wealth and influence. Pitt bought tho 
votes which he could not command, and the Irish parlia- 
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merit, on tleso ignoble terms, consented to extinguish itself 
(1800), It depended on the English Government whether 
this change, by which Ireland lost the semblance of 
national independence, should be followed by a step in 
advance tor that country in a serious attempt to diminish 
the evils of Protestant supremacy. That step Pitt had 
pledged himself to take, and in 1801 ho had prepared a 
measure for admitting the Catholics to political power. 
Pitt’s The king stood in the way, and Pitt resigned office lather 
jfl&igiia- than forfeit his word. 

tion. The year wliich witnessedPitt’s failure in domestic legisla- 

tion also witnessed hia failure in military effort. In 1708 
Bonaparte sailed for Egypt with the intention of setting up 
a French dominion in the East. The fleet which conveyed 
him was annihilated after his landing by Nelson at the 
of battle of the Nile. Pitt seized the opportunity of the 
tiieNilfl. groat general’s absence from Europe to organize a second 
Tlie coalition against France. In the campaign of 1799 Italy 
second regained Irom Franco, and in the East Bonaparte was 
coa 1 driven back finm Acre by the Turks headed by Sir Sidney 
Smith. The news of French disasters brought him hurriedly 
hack to Euiopo, but befoto he could take part in the war 
Masseiia had defeated the coalition at iiurich. A cctip 
tl'elaf, however, placed Bonaparte, under the name of first 
consul, in practical possession of absolute power ; and in 
the following year hia gieat victory at Marengo (1801), 
followed up by Moreau’s victory of Hohenlindeii, enabled 
him to dictate as a conqueror the treaty of Lundville, by 
which Fnneo entered once moio into possession of the 
frontier of the Bhine. By this treaty not only was 
England again isolated, but she found herself exposed to 
Clftim to new enemies. Her enforcement of the right of search to 
the right enable her ships to take enemies’ goods out of neutral 
ofaearch. yQjjgelg exasperated even fiieiidly powers, and Bussia was 
joined by Sweden and Denmark to enforce resistance to the 
claim. It was under these circumstances that Pitt’s resig- 
nation was announced. 

Adding. The successor of the groat minister w’os Addington, 
Ion’s whoso mind was inibuod with all tho Protestant prejudices 
miriistiy. jj. owned, tho Protestant 

prejudices of tho nation. He had neither force of char- 
acter nor strength of intellect. Nelsons victory at Copen- 
bagen, which crushed tho naval power of Denmark and 
broke up the Northern Alliance, and the landing of Abcr- 
cromhy in Ahoukir Bay, followed by tho victory of Alex- 
andria and the consequent evacuation of Egypt by tbo 
French, woio events prepared by tho former admiiiis- 
Tbe tration. Addington’s real woik was the peace of Amiens 
peaco of (1802), an e.vperiaietital peace, as tho king called it, to see 
Amiens. cousiil could bo contented to restrain himself 

within the very wide limits by which Lis authority in 
Europe was still circumscribed. 

In a few mouths England was made aware that the ex- 
periment would not succeed. Interference and annexation 
became the standing policy of tho new French Government, 
England, discovering how little intention Bonaparte had of 
carrying out the spirit of the treaty, refused to abandon 
Malta, as sbe had engaged to do by the terms of peace. 
Keneival The war began again, no longer a war against certain 
ofiha principles, and the extension of dominion resulting from 
the victory of those principles, hut against aggressive des- 
potism, wielding military forco, conducted by consummate 
military genius, and setting at naught the rights of popu- 
lations as well as the claims of rulers. This time the 
English nation was all but unanimous in resistance. Tliis 
time its resistance would be sooner or later supported by 
all that was healthy in Europe. 

The spirit of England was fully rouseiJ by the news 
that Bonaparte was preparing invasion. Yolunteers were 
enrolled in defence of ttie country. There was a general 
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belief that the prime minister was not equal to the crisis, 
Addington retired, and Pitt again became prime minister Pitt’s 
(ISO!). He would gladly have joined Fox m forming an second 
admimstration on a broader basis than his former one. “in’stLv- 
But the king objected to Fox, and some of Pitt’s old friends 
refused to desert the proscribed statesman, Pitt became 
the head of a ministry of which he was the only efficient 
member, 

England was strong enough to hold her own against Trafnl- 
Bonaparte, who was now Napoleon, emperor of the French and 
(1805). Nelson crushed the combined French and Spanish 
fleets at Trafalgar, paying with his own life for a victory 
which put an end to the French naval power for the 
remainder of the war. The iron of Napoleon’s tyranny 
had not yet entered into the Continental nations sufficiently 
to rouse them to a truly popular resistance A third coali- 
tion ended in as complete a disaster as that in which the 
first and second had ended. Austria lost a large part of 
her force in the capitulation of Ulm, and the Austrian and 
Russian armies were overpowered at Austerlitz. To effect 
these victories the force which threatened the invasion of 
England would necessarily have been withdrawn, even if 
the result of the battle of Trafalgar had not made the 
enterprise hopeless. Pitt died shortly after receiving tho 
news of the disasters of his allies (180C), 

Pitt’s death forced the king to accept a ministry of Miaistiy 
which Fox was a member. This ministry of All the of All 
Talents, as it was called, was not successful in 
conduct of the war. Its year of office was the year in 
which Prussia was crushed at Jean, and it dissipated 
tho stieugth of the English army in unimportant distant 
expeditious, instead of throwing it upon one spot to aid 
Piussia or Russia. Its groat title to fame is the aholi- 
tion of the slave trade. Fox’s death deprived the ministry 
of its strongest member, and in the following year an 
attempt on its part to admit Roman Catholics to the 
naval and military service of the crown drew from the 
king a demand for an engagement never to propose any 
concession to tho Catholics. Tliey refused to make any 
such promise, and were summarily ejected from office. The 
king’s firm stand was popular in England. Tho reaction 
against the French Revolution no longer demanded the 
infliction of penalties upon those who promulgated its 
doctrines; but a spirit had been produced which was 
inexorable against all attempts to effect any change for 
the better. A spirit of blind, unreasoning conservatism 
had taken the place of the enlightened Toryism of Pilt’s 
earlier days. 

The now ministry (1807), under the nominal leadership Ministry 
of the duke of Portland, had to face Napoleon alone, The of th® 
battle of Friedland and the peace of Tilsit left him master 
of the greater part of the Continent Prussia and Austria 
were already stripped of territory; and as protector of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, Napoleon ruled, in Germany. 

Italy was directly subjected to his power. Unable to 
moke war upon England by his fleets and armies, he 
attempted to subdue her by ruining her commerce. By 
the Berlin decree (1807), ho declared the whole of the 
British islands to be in a state of blockade, though he had 
not a single ship at sea to enforce his declaration. He 
declared all British manufactured goods prohibited wherever Cotniner- 
his power reached, and excluded from his dominions even 
neutral ships which had touched at a British port. The ® 
British Government, instead of leaving Napoleon to bear jvance. 
the odium of this attack on neutral commerce, retaliated 
by Orders in Council conceived in the spirit of his own 
measure. They declared that all ve^els trading with 
France were liable to seizure, and that all such^ vessels 
clearing from a hostile port must touch at a British port 
to pay customs dutia?. Napoleon answered by the Milan 
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decree, forbidding neutrals to trade in any article imported 
from any part of the British dominions The Orders in 
Council cost England a war with Ameiica The Berlin 
and Milan decrees contributed laigely to the overthrow of 
Napoleon’s power. Every poor man who was debarred 
from the means of piovidnig sugar or cloth for his family 
felt the grievan ce The French Bepubljc had declared war 
against the nobles and the higher classes . Napoleon de 
creed an oppression which was bitterly felt in every 
cottage. 

The Pea- lu pursuit of his design of forcing the Continental 
insular system, as he termed it, on Portugal, Napoleon sent Junot 
to occupy Lisbon, and dethroned the hing m 1807. In 
1808 he seized on the royal family of Spain, and offered 
the crown to his brother Joseph, When the Spaniards 
resisted, the English Government sent troops to the 
Peninsula. Defeated at Vimeira, Junot was allowed to 
evacuate Portugal Napoleon came to the rescue of his 
lieutenants m Spain, and though he retired without effect- 
ing the expulsion of the English, Sir John hloore was 
slam at Corunna (1809) after inflicting a repulse on the 
French, and his army was shipped for England. In the 
summer Wellesley lauded in Portugal Thanks to a fresh 
aggressive war of Napoleon against Austiia, he was able to 
make his footing sure, though the English ministry sent 
large forces to perish in the marshes of AValchereu, which 
might have been better employed in supporting Wellesley 
at the time when he was driven to retreat before superior 
numbers after the fruitless victory of Talavera. 

In 1810 Wellesley, now known under the name of 
Wcllingtou, beat back the masses of the French forces 
under Masseiia from behind the lines of Torres Vedras. 
Wellington’s resistance was great as a military exploit. But 
it was far more than a military exploit. It would have 
been of little avail to linger, however safely, in a corner of 
Portugal unless he were sure of better allies than the 
wretched Spanish soldiers who had looked on whilst he 
fought for them at Talavera. Wellington saw clearly that 
there is no ally so strong as the arrogance and injustice of 
an enemy. His firm hope was that Napoleon would ruin 
himself, and his hope did not deceive him. In 1812 
Napoleon wrecked his finest army on the snows of Russia. 
Wellington had breathing space to issue forth from 
Portugal, to seize the frontier fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajos, and to win the battle of Salamanca. In 1813 
Gei many rose against its oppressor. The victory of Leipsic 
drove the despot over the Rhine, and the victory of 
Vittoria drove his lieutenants over the Pyrenees. The 
peoples of Europe were against him. In 1814 he was 
driven into exile at Elba. Wellington’s last victory in this 
war was won at Toulouse after the abdication of the 
emperor. In 1815 the emperor returned and seized the 
throne once more, England and Prussia were the first in 
Battle of the field, and the crushing blow at Waterloo consigned him 
Water, to a life long exile at St Helena, 
loo. Tbe war with America, begun in 1812, had been caused 
ran war pressure of the English naval force on neutral com 

■ merce under the Orders in Council, which the British 
Government refused to withdraw till it was too late, and 
by its claim to impeas British seamea when serving on 
board American ships. The war was brought to an end 
by the treaty of Ghent (1814), 

After a long war tbe difficulties of the victors are often 
years of greater than those of the conquered. The conquered have 
peace, their attention directed to the reparation of losses, and are 
inspired by a patriotic desire to submit to sacrifices for the 
sake of their country. The victors are in the frame of 
mind which expects everything to be easy, and they have 
been accustomed to direct tlieir energies to the business of 
overpowering foreign enemies, and to hide their eyes from 
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tbe constant watchfulness required by the needs of the 
population at homo. The war out of which England had 
come was more than ever calculated to foster this tendency 
to domestic inaction. To tbe governing classes despotism, 
revolution, and i ef orm wei e almost synonymous. Ministries 
had succeeded one anothei : Perceval followed Portland in 

1809, and Liverpool followed Perceval in 1812. They 
were all alike in abhorrence of tbe very idea of change, iu 
tbe entire abandonment of those principles of active and 
intelligent government by which Pitt, whose followers they 
professed to be, had been always inspired, Tbe supremacy 
of the proprietors of land, and absolute resistance to reform, 
were accepted as the rule of government. It made no 
ditfeience that the king had become permanently insane in 

1810, and that the base and sensual prince of Wales 
became regent in 1811, till he ascended the thione in 1820 
as George IV. 

The wrongs of the propertied classes could make tliem- Stnfe of 
selves heard. In 1815 a corn law had been passed pro- Masses, 
lubiting the import of corn till tbe price was above 80s. a 
quarter In 1816 tbe ministry were compelled to submit 
to the repeal of the property tax, and abandoned tbe molt 
tax without pressuie. In the meanwhile the agricultural 
and industrial poor were on tbo verge of starvation. It 
would be absurd to draw too close a compaiisoii between 
tbe position of the English upper classes at this time and 
of the French upper classes before tbe Revolution. But 
there was the same tendency to use political power as a 
support for tbeir own material Interests, the same neglect 
of the wants and feelings of those who had none to help 
them. Those in authority were naturally startled when, 
at a time when mobs driven to desperation were breaking Demand 
machines and burning ricks, Cobbett in his Weekly JPoltd- foi par- 
ent Register was advocating universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments. The revolution struck down in France 
appeared to be at tbe doors in England. 

In great part, no doubt, the misery was brought about 
by causes over which no Government could have bad any 
control, — by the breaking up of the irregular channels 
through which commerce had flowed during the war. But 
it was in great part, too, owing to the incidence of tbe pro- 
tective system to which tbe Government, widely departing 
from tbe track marked out by the early steps of Pitt, w’as 
giving effect with the full support of tbe manufacturing as 
well as the landowning class. 

A riot in London (1816), and a missile thrown at the Repres- 
carriage of the prince regent, roused in parliament some- 
thing like the repressive violence of 179 d. Even the‘'‘“®®‘ 
brilliant Canning, the ablest of the disciples of Pitt, 
declaimed against the parliamentary reform which was now 
asked for in so many quarters. Acts, of which the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act was the most severe, were 
passed to strengthen the hands of the ministry. Seditious 
meetmgs, mingled with real or imaginary projects of insur- 
rection, kept the alarm of the upper classes on the stretch. 

But, as in 1794, juries were suspicious of evidence fur- 
nished by spies, and refused to convict on insuflicient 
proof. 

The strife between dasses culminated in 1819. Large 
meetings in the open air were held in the great towns, and 
inflammatory speeches were freely addressed to them. 

Some of the speakers were arrested. At Stockport the 
constable in charge of one of the prisoners was attacked 
and shot. Birmingham, a great unrepresented town, elected 
a ” legislatorial attorney.” A large meeting was summoned 
at Manchester, another great unrepresented town, to follow The 
the example. The meeting was declared by the magistrates Ranches 
to be illegal, and another meeting was accordingly sum- 
moned for the undoubtedly legal purpose of petitioning 
for parliamentary reform. On the appointed day thousands 
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poured iu from the surrounding districts. These men had 
been previously drilled, for the purpose, as their o^Yn leaders 
asserted, of enabling them to preserve order, — for the pur- 
pose, as the magistrates suspected, of preparing them to take 
part in an armed insurrection. A fruitless ‘attempt by the 
magistrates to arrest a popular agitator named Hunt as he 
was preparing to address the crowd was followed up by a 
charge of cavalry. Six persons were killed, and a far larger 
number were wounded in the onslaught. The hfanchester 
massacre divided the kingdom into opposite camps. The 
use of military violence roused a feeling which struck a 
chord of old English feeling inherited from the days when 
Oliver’s dragoons had made themselves hated. Large 
meetings were held to protest, and were addressed by men 
who had but little sympathy with tlic previous agitation. 

The Six Parliament replied by enacting new laws, known as the Six 

Acts. Acts, in restraint of sedition, by sharpening the powers 
of the administrators of justice. The Government took up 
the same antagonistic position against the right of English' 
men to meet for political purposes which had been taken 
up in the days of the Hcigu of Tetror. But the very fact 
that there was no reign of terror on the other side of 
the Channel weakened its bands. The intelligence of the 
country was no longer on their side. Lord Sidmouth, the 
Addington who had made so inefficient a prime minister, 
was not the man to gam suppoit as home secretary for a 
policy of severity which was only the disguise of weakness ; 
and Lord Castlereagh, to whom was intrustod the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs, had disgusted all generous minds 
by Ins sympathy with despotic rule upon the Coutiuent. 

George Soon after George IV boeanie king, on the death of his 

17. and father in 1820, the alienation of the people from the 

Carolina ^*1® marked by the indignation aroused by 

the attempts of ministers to pass a Bill of Paims and 
Penalties depriving the new queen of her rights as the wife 
of the sovereign on the ground of the alleged immorality 
of her conduct. Even those who suspected or believed 
that her conduct had not been blameless, were shocked at 
an attempt made by a king whose own life was one of 
notorious profligacy, and whose conduct towards his wife 
had been cruel and unfeeling, to gain his own ends at the 
expense of one whom he had expelled from his home and 
had exposed to every form of temptation. Tho failure of 
the ministers to carry the Bill of Pains and Penalties was 
a turning-point in the history of the country. The exist- 
ing system lost its hold on tlie moral feelings as well as on 
tho intelligence of the nation. Eor some time to come, 
sympathy with parliamentary reform would he confined to 
the ranks of the Opposition. But in 1822 the death of 
Lord Castlereagh, who had recently become Lord London- 
derry, and the retirement of Lord Sidmouth, placed Can- 
ning in the secretaryship for foreign affairs and Peel at the 
home office. 

Can- Canning carried the foreign policy of the country in a 
new direction. The desire for peace had led the ministry 

poHw support the Holy Alliance, a league formed between the 
absolute sovereigns of the Continent for the suppression in 
common of all popular movements. Canning broke loose 
from these old traditions. He made himself loved or hatedhy 
offering, without purpose of aggression or aggrandizement, 
aid or countenance to nations threatened by the great des- 
potic monarchies; and he thus to some extent placed limits 
on the power of the military despotisms of Europe. Par 
more cautious and conservative than Canning, Peel took up 
the work which had been begun by Romilly, and put an end 
to the barbarous infliction of the penalty of death for slight 
offences. After Canning’s short ministry, followed by his 
death (1827), Peel, after consenting to the abolition of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, passed a bill, in conjunction 
with the new prime minister the duke of Wellington, to 
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admit Catholics to a seat in parliament, thus carrying out Domes- 
Pitt’s great plan, though sadly late. From 1823 to 1828 tic polio 
Husbsson, as president of the Board of Trade, had been 
at work loosening the bonds of commercial restriction, and 
thus carrying out Pitt's policy iu another direction. 

Such changes, however, were only an instalment of those 
which were demanded by the now ripened public opinion 
of the country; and as the ministers had not been the 
initiators of the late concessions to Catholics and dissenters, 
they failed to obtain any enthusiastic support from reform 
ers; whilst the fact that the concessions had been made 
alienated the opponents of reform. On the death of George 
IV. and the accession of William IV. (1830), a new minis- Lord 
try, a combination of Whigs and Canningites, came into 
office under Lord Grey. ministry. 

After a struggle lasting over more than a year, parlia- The Re- 
mentary reform was earned in the teeth of the opposition form Act. 
of the House of Lords. The fianchise was so arranged as 
to give a very large share of influence to tho middle classes 
of the towns. But though the landowning aristocracy was 
no longer supreme, it was by no means thrown on the ground. 

Lords and gentlemen of large estate and ancient lineage had 
taken the lead in tho reforming cabinet, and the class which 
had the advantages of leisure and position on its side would 
have no difficulty in leading, as soon as it abandoned the 
attempt to stand alone, fortunately, too, at the time 
when the institutions of our country were tefounded on a 
broader basis, science had long taken a form which im- 
pressed the minds of the people with a reverence for know- 
ledga hrechamcal invention, which had. accomplished 
such wonders in tho middle of the IStli century, entered 
upon afresh period of development when the fiist passenger 
railway train was dragged by a locomotive in 1830. 

Mental power applied to the perfecting of manufactuio is 
not in itself higher than mental power applied in other 
directions, but it is more easily understood and more readily 
respected. Experience taught largo masses of men to sub- 
mit to the guidance of those who knew what they did not 
kuow. Amongst statesmen, too, the shock to the old 
order produced an open mind for the reception of new 
ideas, and the necessity of basing authority on a wider 
foundation produced a desire for the spread of education, 
and gave rise to a popular literature which aimed at inter- 
preting to the multitude the thoughts by which their con 
duct might be influenced. 

Tho first great act of the reformed parliament bore the Legiala- 
impress of the higher mind of the nation. The abolition 
of slavery (1833) in all British colonies did credit to As 
heart; the new poor-law (1834) did credit to its nnder- paj]ja, 
standing. An attempt to strip the Irish established cliurch inent. 
of some of its revenues broke up the ministry. There were 
differences amongst the members of the Government, and 
those differences were echoed in the country. The king 
was frightened at the number of changes demanded, dis- 
missed his ministers, and intrusted the formatiou of a new 
Government to Sir Kobert Peel. 'The new Government Peel’s 
abandoned the title of Tory for the title of Conservative, first 

It was the last time that the sovereign actively interfered 
in the change of a ministry. The habits of parliament had 
been much changed since the days of the Eegency Bill of 
1788, when it was acknowledged by all that a change of 
ministry would follow tho announcement of the accession 
of the Prince of "Wales to power, without any correspond- 
ing change in the political temper of parliament. Sinecure 
appointments had recently been lopped avray with an unspp 
ing hand, and the power of corrupting members of parlia- 
ment had been taken away. The character of the members 
themselves had risen. They were more deeply interested 
in political causes themselves, and were too clearly brought 
under the full light of publicity to make it possible for them 
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to bocomo amenable to those evil influences to which their 
fathers had succumbed. . 

The new minister dissolved parliament. The increase 
in the numbers of his followers showed that the country 
had to some extent taken arariu. But ho could not com- 
mand a majority, and he resigned oIEco in favour of Lord 
The Mel- hrelbourno (1835). The hlelbourne ministry signalled its 
boume accession to office by the reform of the municipal corpora- 
Diimbtry. Then came the lowering of the stamp duty on news- 

jmpers and the Tithe Commutation Act (1836), benefiting 
tie landholders and the clergy alike. The foundation was 
laid of many a beneficial change. 

Chart- The accession of Queen Victoria (1837) did not cut short 
ism. the tenure of power of the ministry. But the condition of 
the manufacturing poor was deplorable, and it gave rise to 
the Chartist agitation for admission to equal political 
rights with the middle classes. A laige body of Chartists 
threatened an appeal to physical force, and the tenor pro- 
duced by these threats swelled the tide of Conservative re- 
action. The ministry suffered, too, from alack of financial 
ability. They were bold enough wiere they saw their way. 
F.iil of The introduction of the penny postage (1840) was a danng 
the Willi; step in the face of embarrassed finances, though it might be 
Govern- supported by the success of the lowering of the aows- 
paper stamp duty in 1836. In 1841 ministeis produced 
free trade measures as the best remedy for existing evils. 
But they were already discredited by past ill success in the 
management of the exchequer, and the hostile majority in 
the new parliament which earned Peel to power was the 
expression as much of want of confidence in their ability 
as of dislike of their measures. 

Peel’s The Conservative ministry followed iu the steps of its 
second piedecessors. An income-tax was once more laid on (1842) 
miDiitry. pfime minister to reduce the duties ou im- 

ports. With respect to corn, he imposed a shding scale 
of duties, which shut out foreign corn in seasons of low 
prices, and allowed it to come in in seasons of high, prices. 
Outside pailiameot a great association, the Auti-Cora-Law 
league, with Bichard Cobden as its principal spokesman, 
pouied forth unanswerable arguments on behalf of the 
entire freedom from duty of imported food. It was 
a fortunate circumstance that the free-trade doctriuos won 
their way by degrees. Yictorie.s are not won by reason 
alone, and it is no wonder that after a parliament in which 
the landowners were more than usually strong had deprived 
the manufacturers of protection, the manufacturers dis- 
covered that the arguments which had been found good in 
their case would also bold good in the case of the land 
owners, especially after they had learnt from their own ex- 
perience that prosperity was likely to result fiom the 
change. At last Sir Robert Peel, shaken by argument and 
rrfe moved by the difficulty of providing for an Irish famine, 
trade, proposed and carried the repeal of the corn duties (1846) 
Peel’s resolution broke up his party, and made his retire- 
ment from office inevitable. Lord John Russell, who suc- 
ceeded him, completed the system which Peel had estab- 
lished. The markets were thrown open to foreign as well 
as to colonial sugar (1846), and the repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws (1847) enabled the merchant to employ foreign 
slips and seamen in the conveyance of his goods ; and after 
the short ministry of Lord Derby (1852), another sweeping 
abolition of duties was carried by Mr Gladstone as 
chancellor of the exchequer in the ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen (1853). 

Tendeu- The changes in the direction of free trade were aceom- 
cJm of pamed by a large number of other changes which have left 
the age. statute-book and on the habits of the 

people. There is no mistaking the tendency of this great 
era of legislation under the influence of the reform by 
which the balance of power had swayed over to the middle 
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classes in 1832. The idea which was steadily making its 
way was the idea of testing all questions by the interest of 
the nation as a whole, and of disregarding in comparison 
the special interests of particular classes. It was this idea 
which lay at the root of the scientific doctrine on which 
the free traders founded their practice, and which com 
mended that practice to imaginations as well as to the 
desires of the mass of the population. 

This combination of thought with popular movement 
towards equality was hut one ol the manilestations of that 
greater movement which had been 'passing over Europe 
ever since the beginning of the French Revolution It was 
assisted by the character of the material progress of the 
time. When the soil of the country was coveied with a 
network of railways, when the electric telegraph began to 
come into use, and all parts of the country were bi’ought 
into closer connection with one another, when the circula- 
tion of books and newspapers became more easy and more 
rapid, the sense of unity grow stronger with the growth of 
the means of communication. Nor was it only the sense 
of the unity of the various parts of the country which was 
glowing Class drew nearer to class, and the wants, the 
desires, and the prejudices of each were better understood 
than they had formeily been. Slowly but surely the 
influence of education spread. The duty of legislating 
for the benefit of the weak and the poor was better uudei- 
stood, tempered by an iiicieasiiig understanding of the evils 
of interference with liberty of action. In the midst of the 
tendency to equality, the old English belief in the virtue ot 
liberty was strengthened by the knowledge imparted by a 
more scientific conception of human nature. 

It was impossible that this change should pass over the Further 
national mind without giving rise to a desire to include reform 
the working class m that body of electors in whoso hands piopo^ei 
political power was ultimately placed. Before the end ut 
Lord John Russsll’s ministry, a new Reform Bill had been 
introduced by the Government (1852), but it did not pass 
into law Soon after Lord Aberdeen's accession to office 
the mmd of the nation was too completely taken up with 
foreign affairs to attend to organic changes at home. The 
attack upon Turkey by the emperor of Russia was resisted 
by the allied forcas of England and Franco. England was 
jealous of Rubsiaii advancement in the East ; and in the 
hands of the emperor Nicholas the goveninient of Russia 
was a military despotism so brutal, and was so heavily laid 
iu the scale in opposition to all liberal progress on the 
Continent, that England and France might well have been 
regaided as fighting the battle of Europe as well as 
contending in their own cause. The invasion of the 
Crimea and the victory of the Alma were followed by the Tiio 
siege of Sebastopol and the successful defence of the heights Cnmean 
above Inkerman (1854), Inexperience in war left tho'"''^’’- 
English army especially exposed to hardships in the winter; 
and when operations were resumed in the summer, it was 
far outnumbered by its French allies, who consequently 
gained the greater part of the credit of the capture of 
Sebastopol (1855). In the following winter mistakes had 
been corrected, and tbe condition of the English army was 
worthy of the nation which sent it forth. Tbe peace which 
was signed at Paris (1856) deprived it of the opportunity 
of showing its powers. The terms, so far as they jmposed 
restrictions upon Russia, have not proved of any permanent 
value ; and the idea which then prevailed that the Turks 
wore hiely to advance in the course of political and social 
improvement was without any corresponding basis in tho 
region of facts. ^ It was quite right that the settlement of 
the unhappy regions commonly known as Turkey in Europe 
should be taken up as European rather than a Russian, 
duty, but it is a duty the distractions or jealousies of Euro- 
pean powers left unfulfilled, till Russia at last stepped 
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forward to repair their omissions. The indirect results 
of the Ciimeau war are to he found in the removal of the 
pressure with which Russia had weighed on the nations 
of the Continent; and it may perhaps be fairly argued 
that the subsequent happy formation of a united Italy and a 
united Germany w'ere m part rendered possible by the suc- 
cess of England and Trance under the walls of Sebastopol 
For some time after the Crimean war the business of 
legislation proceeded without any very great shocks. The 
suppression of a vast military rebellion in India (1857) 
was followed by the assumption of the direct authority 
over India by the crowm. Though one or two attempts 
weic made to effect an electoral reform, they were wrecked 
on the apathy or hostility of the nation, and there was 
general acquiescence in the course pursued by Lord 
Palmerston’s ministry (1859), which, after one half-hearted 
attempt, refused to proceed further wdth the measure which 
it bad proposed ; whilst a succession of financial improve- 
ments were carried out by Mr Gladstone, his chancellor of 
the exchequer. On Lord Palmerston’s death (1805), the 
uew Government, with Earl Russell at its head aud Mr 
Gladstone as the leader of the House of Commons, proposed 
a measure of reform, and resigned on failing to carry it 
(1866). Lord Derby succeeded, and Mr Disraeli intro- 


duced an elaborate and complicated measure in the House The 
of Commons. By this time the feeling of the working 
class had risen, and the necessary impulse was thus given 
to the House. The measure was modified and amplified, 
and became the law of the land (1 867). The working class 
took its place by the side of the middle and upper clasa 
As in 1832, a new spirit w^as breathed into legislation. 

The first parliament elected under the new system (1868) Gladstone 
gave a majority against the opinions of the Conservative 
ministry, Mr Gladstone became prime minister. The 
Irish Episcopal Church was disestablished, and the Irish 
land laws reformed. The ballot was applied to parlia- 
mentary elections, a new and improved system of elementary 
education was sob on foot, and the practice of purchasing 
promotions in the army abolished. But no amount of zeal 
for improvement will make Englishmen hasty to forget the 
need of caution and moderation. The time came when the 
nation was no longer in a reforming mood. Interests of 
classes and trades were able to make themselves heard. 

Personal ill-feeling was roused by some members of the 
ministry, and a new parliament showed a large majority in 
support of a Conservative ministry (1874). It would not 
be in place here to discuss the difficulties of the present or 
the prospects of the future. (s, e. o.) 
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310, 

Montfoit, Simon of, 810 
Moie, Thomas 335 
Names, poisonal, 390 
Napoleon, sti uggle against, 863 
Noimandy, 287. 288, 306 
Noi mans and English, 302, 306 
North iimbarland, 270, 271, 282, 
OBu, 282 

Offices of state, 297 
Ordeal, 279. 

Ozfoid, Piovisfons of, 311, 
Farliamenf;,807. 814,8i6,821- 
324,329, 336, 340-349, 354. 
Fmliamcnt, the Long, 847. 
farliamentiuy reform, 359, 304, 
365, 367 

Peasant levoit, 319. 

Peel, Sir R , 305 
Peerage, 314, 322, 354 
Peada, 278 
Pemnsnlar war, 364. 
Fcisecutions, 325, 333, 339, 340, 
341 

Petition of nght, 245. 

Piets, 265. 

Pilgrimage of Giaeo, 330 
PittfEail of Chatham), 350, 357. 
Pitt, the younger, 358-303, 
Polity, Teutonic, 272 
Popes, lesistance to, 309, 324, 
333, 334 

Piuyci-Booh:, 338, 340. 

Fiess, liberty of, 352 
Pretender, the, 354, 355. 
Primogeniture, 298. 

Prosper of Aquitaine, 268. 
Protectorate, 348 
Protestantism, 842. 

Puntaus, 340, 848 
Refom, parliamentary, 359, 
364. 365, 367. 

Reformation, the, 332, 340. 
Rebgion, Teutonic, 260, 207 
Restoiation, the, 348 
Revolution,' the, 351, the 
French, 360. 

Richard L, 305, II., 819; III., 
828 , 

Roman occupation, 263, 264 
Roses, Wars of the, 327. 

St Albans, historians of, 317. 
Saxons, 2^ 969; their settle- 
DientB, 270, 


Saxon shore, 268. 

Scotland, loiations with, 285, 
288, 292, 394, 309, 312, 318, 
337, 344, 340, 355, 

Scots, 265 

Seven Yeais War, 306 
Sbip-monoy, 34b 
Simon of Montfoit, 810 
Slaveiy, 274, 285, 342, SOS 
Social lolations, 274, 285, 299. 
Spain, iclatioiis with, 338-340, 
342, 844, 352, 355 
Stai Chamber. 341, 346, 847. 
Stephen, 302 
Stmffoid, 347 
Taxation, 316, 344, 345. 
Templars, 317 
Test Act, 349, 352. 

Teutonic settlomcnts, 266; 

Britain, 260, 

Tbegns, 274, 285. 

Thirty Teaas' War, 344. 
Thomas, aiclibishop, 304. 
Toleration, 348, 851 
Tones, 350, 353. 958, 359. 
Toituie, 330. 

Towns, 270, 

Tnnoda mmifat, 275, 

Tioycs, ticaty of, 320 
Tudoi, House of. 828 
Ulster, colonization of, 344, 
Union 'With Scotland, 853 , with 
Irolond, 362 
Univcisitics, 304, 317. 

Utrecht, peace of, 353. 

Victoria, 306, 

Villainage, 299, 325. 

Vortlgem, 269 

Wales, affairs of, 304, 309, S37; 

conquest of, 311. 

Wallace 313. 

Waipole, 354. 

Wartaie, 281, 300, 317 
Welsh, the name, 209 
Wesleyans, 355, 

Wessex, 270, 282, 284, 

Whigs, 850, 353, 854, 859, 861. 
Wickhfie, 324. 

Wdkos, 858. 

William the Conqueror, 289- 
801. 

WiBIam Rufus, 229, 801, 303 
WlUiam and Mary, 851. 
WimamIV, 865. 

William the Lion, 3Q9i 
Witenagemdt, 276. 

Wolsey, 384, 
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TABLE OP Sovereigns op England from the Norman Conquest, and principal Officers of State from 
THE Accession op the House op Stuart. 


William I. (Conqueior) 1066 
William 11. (Eatus) . . .1087 

Hcniy 1 1100 

Steiilien .1135 

Henry II 115-1 

EicIuikI 1 1189 

John 

Ileniy III 
Eilwanl L 
Edwaiil II. 

Edwaid III. . . 

Eicliard IT. . . . 

Heniy IV. . 

Henry V. 

Henry VI. . 

Edward IV . 

Edward V 
Eieliaid III . 


. 1199 
.1216 
.. 1272 
.1307 
. 1327 
.. 1377 
.1399 
1413 
1422 
1161 
. 1183 
1183 


Henry VII 14S5 

Heniy VII 1 1509 

Edwaid VI 1547 

Maiy 1553 

Elizahcth. . . . 1558 

James I .. ... .1603 

Charles I 1625 

Intel regnuni . ... 1649 

Charles IT 1660 

James II 1685 

William III. and Miiy 1689 

Anne . . 1702 

George I 1714 

Geoige II . . . 1727 

George III .. . .1760 

Geoige IV . . .. 1820 

William IV 1830 

Victoiia . . . 1837 


Loud Crancellous (C ) or Lord Keepers (L K ). 


1603. Sir T Egerton, L K , cr 
Loid Ellesiiieie 1003, and 
Viscount Biaoldcy 1616 
1617. Sir F Baeon, L K., cr. 
Lord Yenilnm 1618, and 
St Alhaiis 1621 

1621. J William.'!, Bishop of 
Lincoln, L K. 

1626. Su T Coven tiv, L K., cr. 
Lord Coventiy 1628 

1640. Sir J Finch, L K., cr. 
Lord Finch 1610. 

1641. Sir E Lyttelton, L K., 
or Loul Lyttelton 1641. 

1646. Sir E. Lane, L K. 

1649. Interregnum, 

1660. Sir E. Hyde, C., or. Lord 
Hyde 1660, and Earl of 
Clarendon 1601. 

1667. Sir 0 Biidgeman, L.K. 
1672. Earl of Shaftesbury, C 
167s. SirH Finch, L.K.jCr. Lord 
Finch 1674, C 1675, oi. 
Earl of Nottingham 1681. 
1682. Sir F. North, L.K., ci. 

Lord Guilford 1683. 

1686. Lord Jeffreys, C. 

1690. Sir J. Maynard and others, 
commissioners. 

1690 Sir J. Trevor and others, 
commissioners. 

1693. Sir J. Somers, L.K , C., 
cr. Lord Somera 1697. 
1700 Sir N. Wiight, L.K. 

1705 W. Coivper, L.K., cr Lord 
Cowper 1706, 0. 1707. 
1710. Sir T. Trevor and others. 


1710. Sir S. Harcourt, L.K., cr. 
Lord Harcourt 1711, C. 
1713. 


1714. Lord Cou-per, C 

1718 Sii R Tiacy and others, 
corainissionei." 

1718. Lmd Paikci, C , cr. Eail of 
Macclesfield, 1721 

1725. Sir J, Jekyll and otheis, 
commissioners. 

1725. Lord King, C. 

1733 Lord Talbot, C 

1737. Lord Hardwicke, 0., cr 
Eail of Hardwicke 1764 

1756. Sir J. Willes and others, 
commissioners. 

1757. Sir R. Henley, L.K., cr 
Lord Henley and C 1760, 
Earlof Noithington,1764 

1766 Loid Camden, 0. 

1770. 0 Yorke, C. 

1770 Sir S. S. Smytbe and 
others, commissioners 

1771. Lord Apsley, C , succeeded 
as Earl Bathurst 1776. 

1778 Lord Tliuilow, C. 

1783. Loid Loughborough *ud 
others, commissioners. 

1783. Lord Thmlow, C 

1792. Sir J Eyre and others, 
commissioners. 

1793. Lord Loughborough, C., 
cr Earl of Rosslyn 1801. 

1801, Lord Eldon, 0. 

1806. Lord Erskme, C. 

1807. Lord Eldon, 0. 

1827. Lord Lyndlmrst, C, 

1830. Jiord Brougham, C. 

1834. Lord Lyndlmrst, C. 

1835. Sir C. 0 Pepys and others, 
commissioners. 

1836. Lord Cottenham, 0 

1841. Lord Lyndhurst, C. 

1846. Lord Cottenham, 0. 


1850. LordLangdale and otheis, 
commissioners. 

1850. Loid Tiuro, C 
1852 Lord St Leonaids, 0, 

1852 Loid Cranwoith, 0, 

1858. Loid Chelmsfoid, C. 

1859 Lord Campbell, C. 


1861. Loid Westhury, C. 
1805. Lord Ci an worth, 0. 
1866. Lord Chelmsfovd, C. 
1868. Loid Cairns, C. 

1868 Loid Hatheiley, C. 
1872. Lord Sclhoine, 0. 
1874. Lord Caiins, (J 


Lord Treasurers or First Lords op the Treasury. 

[The title was at first Lord Treasuiei, unless -ndien the Tieasury 
•was put m commission Ultimately special rank was given to one of 
the commissioners as First Lord of the Treasiny. Fiom the time of 
the eail of Essex (1679) the names given aie those of First Loid.s, with 
the exception of the three printed in italics ] 

1603 Loid Buckhmst, cr. Earl | 
of Doiset 1604 


1608. Eail of Salisbury. 

1612 Eail of Noithampton and 
otliei s, commissioners. 

1614 Eail of Siiflolk 

1618 Aichbishop Abbot and 
otheis, commissioneiN 

1620. Sir H. Montagu, ci Vis- 
count Mandeville 1621. 

1621 Lord Cranfield, ci Eail of 
Middlesex 1022 

1624, Sir J. Ley, cr Lord Ley 
1625, and Eail of Mnxl- 
horough 1626 

1628. Lord Weston, cr Eail of 
Poitland 1633 

1635. Archbishop Laud and 
others, commissioners. 

1636. W Juxon, Bp of London. 

1641. Sii E. Lyttelton andothers, 

commissioners, 

1643. Lord Cottington. 

1649. Interregnum. 

1660. Sir E. Hyde and others, 
commissioners. 

1660 Eail of Southampton. 

1667. Duko of Albemarle and 
others, commissioners. 

1672. Lord Cliflord 

1673. Viscount Dunblane, cr 
Earl of Dauby 1674. 

1679. Earl of Essex. 

1679. Lord Hyde, cr. Viscount 
Hyde 1681, Eail of Ro- 
chester 1682. 

1684, Lord Godolphin. 

1687 Loid Bellasyse 

1689. Earl of Monmouth. 

1690 SirJ Lo-wther. 

1690, Lord Godolphin 

1697. C. Montagu. 

1699. Eail of Tankcrville. 

1700 Lord Godolphin. 

1701. Eail of Carlisle. 

1702. Lord Godolphin. 

1710. Earl Paulett. 


1711. Harl of Oxford 
1714. Duke of Shrcwslmry. 

1714. E.ul of Halifax 
1715 Eail of Cailisle. 

1715 Kii R Walpole, 

1717 Loid Stiinhope. 

1718. Eail of Sunderland, 

1721. Sir R. Walpole 
1742 Eail of Wilmington. 

1743. H. Pelham 
1754, Duke of Newcastle 

1766. Duke of DcTonshiie 

1767. Duko of Newcastle. 

1762 Earl of Bute, 

1763. G. Grenville. 

1765, hlaiquis of Rockingham. 

1766. Duke of Giafton, 

1770, Lord Noith. 

1782 Maiq,ius of Rockingham 

1782. Earl of Shelburne. 

1783. Duko of Portland. 

1783. W. Pitt. 

1801, H Addington. 

1804 W. Pitt. 

1806 Lord Grenville 
1807. Duke of Portland. 

1807. S. Perceval 
1812. Earl of Livorpool. 

1827 G Canning 

1827 Viscount Godciich. 

1828 Duke of Wellington. 

1830. Eail Grey, 

1834. Viscount Melbourne. 

1834 Sir R. Peel. 

1836 Viscount Melbourne. 

1841. Sir R. Peel, 

1846, Lord J. Russell. 

1852. Earl of Deiby. 

1852. Earl of Aberdeen 
1855. Viscount Palmerston. 

1858. Earl of Derby. 

1859. Viscount Palmerston, 

1865. Earl Russell. 

1866. Earl of Derby. 

1868. B. Disraeli. 

1868. W, E. Gladstone. 

1874. B. Disraeli, or, Earl of 
Beaconsfiold 1876. 


Secretaries op State. 

[The substitution of two secretaries for one wa.s the consequence of the increase of business. There -was no distinction of depai’tments, 
each secietary taking whatever work the king sa-w fit to entrust him with. Dunng the reigns of the first two Stuarts, however, there was a 
tendency to entrust one secretary with the correspondence with Protestant states and their allies, and the other with the correspondence with 
Catholic states Probably in the reign of Charles II , and ceitainly as early as 1691, two departments, the Noitliern and the Southera, 

w'ere instituted The secretary for the foimer took the Low Countnes, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and Russia. The secretary for 

the latter took France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, imd Turkey. Home afiairs weie common to both. Ireland and the Colonies fell 
to the former secretary. Even when the departments were changed to Home and Foreign, and subsequently still further divided, the division 
was a mere matter of oonvemenee. Every seoretaiy can still carry on business in the department of another wdthout a fresh appointment,] 
1603. Sir R. Cecil (cr. Lord Cecil 1603, Viscount Cronbome 1604, Earl of Salisbuiy 1609). 

1612. Vacant. 

1640. ... Sir H. Vane. 


1614. Sir R. Winwood. 

1615. . . Sir T. Lake. 

1618. Sir E. Naunton. 

1619 Sir G. Calvert. 

1623. Sir E. Conway, cr. Lord 
Conway 1625. 

1625 Sir A. Morton. 

1625 SirJ. Coke. 

1628. Viscount Dorchester. 

1632. Sir F. Windebank. 


1641. Sir E. Nicholas. 

1642 Viscount Palltland, 

1643 LordDigby. 

Interregnum. 

1660. Sir E. Nicholas. Sir W. Morrice. 

1662. Sir H. Bennet, or. Earl of 
Arlington, 1665. 

1668 SirJ. Trevor. 

1672. . . H. Coventiy. 
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Secreta-ries 

1674. Sir J. ‘Williamson. 

1678. Earl of Sunderland, 

1680 Sir L. Jenkins. 

1681. Lord Conway. 

1683. Sail of Sunderland- 

1684 S. Godolpliin. 

1684 Earl of Middleton. 

1688 Viscount Preston. 

1689. Earl of Shrewsbury. Earl of Nottingham. 

1690- Viscount Sidney 
1692. Sir J. Trenchard. 

1694 Earl of Shrewsbury. 

1695. Sir W. TnimbulL 
1697. J. Vernon. 

1700 Sir 0, Hedges. Earl of Jersey 

1701 Earl of klanchesler. 

1702 Earl of Nottingham. 

1704 R, Harley. 

1706, Earl of Sunderland. 

1708 H. Boyle. 

1710. Lord Dai tmouth, cr. Earl H. St John, or. Viscount BoHng- 
of Dartmouth 1711. broke 1712. 

1713. W. Bromley. 

1714. J, Stanhope. Viscount Townshend. 

1717. Earl of Sunderland. J. Addison. 

1718. Earl Stanhope. J. Graggs. 

1721. Viscount Townshend. Lord Carteret, 

1724 Duke of Newcastle. 

1730. Lord Harrington. 

1742. Lord Carteret. 

1744. Earl of Hairington, 

1746. Earl Granville. 

1746 Earl of Hariington. 

1746. Earl of Chesterfield. 


S TATE — eowtinued, 

1748. Duke of Bedford, 

1751. Earl of Holdemess. 

1754 Sir T, Robinson. 

1755 H. Fox. 

1756 W. Pitt. 

1761. Earl of Bute, 

1761 Earl of Egrcmont. 

1762. G. Grenville. 

1763. Earl of Halifax. Earl of Sandwich. 

1765. Duke of Grafton. H. S. Conway. 

1766. Duke of Richmond. 

1766. Earl of Shelburne. 

1768. Viscount Weymoutli. 

1768. Eailof Hillsborough, Colonies. 

1768. EarlofEochfoi-d. 

1770 Earl of Sandwich. 

1771 Earl of Halifax, 

1771 Earl of Suilolk. 

1772, Earl of Dai tmouth, C'ofoJizcs. 

1775. Viscount "Weymouth. 

1776. Lord G. S, Germaine, 

Colonies. 

1779 Viscount Stormont. 

1779. Earl of Hillsborough. 

1782. "VV. Ellis, Colonies, 

Some Department. Foreign Department. 

1782, Earl of Shelburne. C. J, Fox. 

1782. Lord Grantham. T. Townshend. 

1783. Lord North, C. J. Fox. 

1783. Marquis of Caimarthcn. Eail Temple. 

1783 Lord Sydney. 

1789. W. W. Grenville. 

1791. H. Dundas. Lord Grenville. 
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ENGLAND, The Church of, is that portion of the 
universal church of Christ located in England, having for 
its ministeis bishops, priests, and deacons (see Preface to 
Ordinal), and being legally and historically continuous with 
the church of the most ancient times. _ The Church of 
England claims to be a “ trne and apostolical church, teach- 
ing* and maintaining the doctrine of the apostles” (canon 
ill). It acknowledges the supremacy of the crown, as that 
to which “ the chief government of all estates of the realm, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes doth appertain” 
(art. 37). It is established, or recognized by the law as the 
national church, and endowed— that is, the gifts of land or 
tithes made to it in ancient times are secured to it by the 
law. The Church of England has always had a national 
character. In mediseval Acts of Parliament ib was called 
by the same name as at present, and was never identical 
with the Chuich of Pome, which was usually described as 
the court (curia) of Piome. lu the IGth century, by a series 
of measures passed by the thiee estates of the realm, its 
vassalage to ri,om6 was broken off, since which time the 
Homan court has maintained a hostile attitude towards it. 
The Church of England does not assume the right of con- 
demning any national church (art. 31). It grounds itself 
on Holy Scripture and the three creeds (articles G and 8). 
It is Protestant, as sympathizing with the protest made in 
Germany against the errors of Rome, and Catholic, as claim- 
ing to be a portion of the universal church of Christ (26 
Henry YIII, ch. 21, § 13 ; 1 Eliz., ch. 1). 

I. ITistoi'ical SIceich. — British Period . — Christianity was 
planted in Britain at an early period after its first promul- 
gation. If we reject the traditions which assigned the first 
preaching of it there to the apostle Paul, or to Joseph of 
Ai’iinathea, there is nevertheless a high probability that its 
origin in Britain was due to the intercourse of that country 
with the Ea.st, established in the first place by the 
Phoenicians, and continued by the colony planted by them 
at Marseilles. Glastonbury, according to William of 
Malme.sbury, was the oldest church in Britain, and the tra- 
ditions of Glastonbury are all of an Oriental character. 
Moreover, the eastern method of computing Easter, long 
retained by the British church, while it was strongly re- 
pudiated by Rome, points conclusively to the Oriental origin 
of the former. The history of the conversion of King 
Luciu.s, adopted by Ussher, is now universally rejected as 
unauthentic, but that the church in Britain had, by the endof 
the 3d century, made a considerable number of converts, the 
records of the persecution under Diocletian afford evidence. 
Constantine, then governor of Britain, received the edict 
of persecution, and proceeded, though unwillingly, to exe- 
cute it, and to “ pull down the churches” of the Christians 
(Lactantius). It was in this persecution (303) that Alban, 
a Roman soldier, suffered death at Verulam for sheltering a 
Christian priest, and Aaron and Julius at Caerleon-on-Usk, 
A stiH stronger evidence of the existence and vitality of the 
British church is supplied by the fact that three British 
bishops (Eborius of York, Eestitutus of London, and 
Adelfius) were present at the council of Arles (314), and 
subscribed the canons. It is also highly probable that 
British bishops were present at the general council of Nicsea. 
They appear to have been summoned to the synods of 
Sardica (347) and Rimini (360). Towards the end of the 
4th century, Pelagius, who is known to have been a native 
of Britain, and Celestiua, a monk of the Scotic or Irish race, 
brought the British church into notoriety by their heretical 
teaching, and their controversies with Augustine and 
J erome. Both Pelagius and Celestius passed into the East, 
but their doctrines appear to have spread in Britain, and 
accordingly two French bishops (Germanus and Lupus) 
were sent by the synod of Troyes to counteract these errors. 
At aaynod hdd atTemlam (429) the erroneous doctrines of 


[church. 

Pelagius were repudiated. Gennadius {Catal. Scj'iiot. Bedes.) 
mentions Eastidius, a British bishop, as having about this 
time composed several useful works j and Ninian, a native 
of North Wales, is said to have gone on a mission to the 
heathen Piets in the south of Scotland, and to have founded 
several churches among them. Patrick, the apostle of 
Ireland, was also a native of Britain, but the whole of his 
career is so obscured by contradictory legends that it is 
hard to ascertain anything reliable about him. One effect 
of the influence of the French bishops Germanus and 
Lupus on the British church was the introduction into it 
of the Galilean liturgy, which differed in many points from 
the Roman, Some of these differences were afterwards 
adopted by the Roman Augustine in settling the use for 
England, so that the worship of the English Church has never 
been identical with that of Rome. As the Ptoman power 
was withdrawn from Britain, and the people, untaught to 
defend themselves, fell victims to the inroads of vaiious 
heathen invaders, the remains of the Christian church in 
the land were driven either into the far west, or into the 
mountains of Wales, and during the 5th and 6th centuries 
Britain became again substantially, but not entirely, a 
heathen country. 

Saxon Period . — The story which relates how Gregory 
the Roman bishop was moved to send the Benedictine 
monk Augustine and his 40 companions on a mission to the 
Anglo-Saxons is one of the most familiar in church 
history (697). Bertha, the French-born queen of Kent, 
being a Christian, was the great support of the monks, but 
the relics of the old Christianity of the land were also an 
important help to them. Two Christian churches (at 
least) were in existence close to the walls of Canterbury 
A large number probably of the Christianized Eoman- 
Britons existed as a subject population. The traditions of 
Christianity survived. Hence the rapid success of Augus- 
tine and his companions, in spite of the distant and some- 
what hostile attitude assumed by the loaders of the British 
I church towards them. Thus the southern and central 
parts of Britain were rapidly reconverted to the faith. 
There were bishops at Canterbury, London, and Rochester. 
The conversions of Northumbria and Mercia, the north and 
east, followed, chiefly through the labours of Paulinus, who 
had accompanied as chaplain the Kentish princess Ethel- 
bnrga to the kingdom of her husband Edwin of North- 
umfoa. Meanwhile, concurrently with the work of these 
Roman missionaries, the monks of Iona — the monastery 
established in one of the western isles of Scotland by 
Columha, a disciple of St Patrick — had done much in the 
conversion of the south of Scotland and north of England. 
Among these Aidan was conspicuous for his zeal and 
devotion. The teaching of the Scotch missionaries was in 
accordance with the old British type of Christianity, from 
which their religion was derived, while the Roman clergy 
held different customs as to the time for celebrating Easter, 
the tonsure, the manner of baptism, and other matters. 
To effect if possible an agreement, a conference was held 
at Whitby (664), in which Colman on the one side and 
Wilfrid on the other took a principal part. The Roman 
party gained the advantage, and the British peculiarities 
were gradually merged in the greater power and vigour of 
the Roman system. In 668 Theodore, a Greek, was conse- 
crated archbishop of Canterbury by Pope Vitalian. Nearly 
the whole of the island was now Christian, and all parts of 
it recognized and submitted to Archbishop Theodore. Hia 
administration of the church was marked by great vigour 
and wisdom. He was especially solicitous to promote 
learning. At a synod held at Hertford (673) the Easter 
dispute was settled, and various canons for the regulation 
of the church agreed upon. A large number of new sees 
were also founded by Theodore, and a very useful work 
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was done by bim in tbs foundation and settlement of parish 
cburcbos, and tbe arrangement that a portion of tbe tithes, 
previously paid by tbe Saxon tbanes to tbe bisbop and tbe 
cathedral, should be paid by them to tbe priest of their own 
church. Thus Archbishop Theodore may be said to have 
been the founder of the national church of England. The his- 
tory of this period and part of the following century is related 
in great detail by Bseda or Bede, a monk of Jarrow, who 
took much pains to collect his materials, and is a thoroughly 
trustworthy writer. Though himself a monk, Bede speaks 
very strongly against the multiplication of monasteries, 
and of the dissolute lives often led in them (Letter to 
Egbert), In the year 736 Egbert, bishop of York, obtained 
the pall from Eome, and was thus constituted a metropolitan 
with the three ITorthumbrian bishops as his sufifragans. In 
747 a synod of the bishops of the southern province was 
held at Cloveshoe, and a body of canons was agreed upon, 
regulating many points of doctrine and practice. Among 
other things, it was ordered that the clergy should teach 
the people the creed and the Lord’s Prayer in the vulgar 
tongue (into which they had been translated by Bede), 
and explain to them the nature of the sacraments. The 
second canon of this synod indicates a complete independ- 
ence in the English Church, and implies a censure on any 
who ventured to appeal to Borne, as had been lately done 
by Wilfrid. The Saxon church at this period was one of 
the most flourishing in Europe. It sent out missionaries 
to Germany ; it produced poets of considerable power, as 
Aldhelm ; it furnished to Charlemagne the most learned 
and e£Bcient of his instruments for the revival of learning 
in Alcuin of York. Synods were continually held to regulate 
mutters of discipline, and though the acquirements of the 
clergy were but slender, yet they were probably equal, if 
not superior, to those of the clergy of other churches of 
tho day. But this happy state of things was rudely inter- 
fered with by tie irruptions of the pagan Danes. These 
barbarous enemies seem to have directed their attacks 
specially and designedly against the monasteries and 
churches, either out of peculiar hatred to the Christian 
faith, or because they expected to find these religious 
houses the special receptacles of treasure. Thus the great 
Benedictine abbeys of Winchester, Peterborough, Bardney, 
Croyland, and all the grand foundations of Northumbria, 
were utterly ruined by them, the monks massacred, the 
buildings burned to the ground ; and so complete was the 
overthrow of monastic establishments by these savages, 
that not until the time of Dunstan, towards the end of the 
10 th century, could monasticism be restored in England. 
The reign of Alfred was a real boon to the church, not only 
as breaking the power of the Danes, but as introducing a 
strong stimulus to the cultivation of learning. Whether 
Alfred is to be regarded as the founder of the University of 
Oxford or not, he certainly established schools, and induced 
learned men to visit the country. Among these was John 
Scotus, sumamed Erigena. Erigena is perhaps the most re- 
markable figure in the whole of the dark ages. He was 
nearly, if not altogether, a pantheist in religion. He wrote 
both against predestination and the gross material view of 
the encharist then beginning to be set forth by Eadberfc. 
His book on this subject still survives under the name of 
Ratraam. He passed from the court of Charles the Bald 
to that of Alfred, where he was in high in favour. It may 
be gathered from this that his opinions were not unaccept- 
able to the king, and this is one of the many indications 
that the early English Church did not accord with the 
Roman in the materialistic doctrine of the encharist. 
Alfred’s own literary labours were considerable. His trans- 
lations of Gregorys Raatoral Gare, Boetius^s Gonsdor 
tion^ and Bede’s History were all calculated to help bs 
clergy in advancing iu learning and in a more especial 
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manner was this the case with his translations of various 
parts of the Latin version of the Scriptures into tbe verna- 
cular tongue. After their decisive defeat by Athelstan 
(938), the Danes in England generally began to embrace 
Christianity, which prepared the way for its reception by 
the second great series of invading bodies towards the end 
of the century, The regulations made by Athelstan greatly 
stimulated the increase of parish churches. Priests were 
to be legally entitled to the rank of thanes, and a churl or 
franklin might reach the Witenagemot if, among other 
conditions, he had a church with a bell-towor on hia estate. 
Accordingly, there is evidence that about this time the 
number of parish churches was very considerable, there 
being in Lincolnshire alone upwards of two hundred. The 
monastic system was in complete abeyance, and all those 
who desired to become clerks were attracted in this direc- 
tion. It was the great work of Dunstan, a Glastonbury 
monk, who rose to be archbishop of Canterbury (959), to 
undo afi far as possible this wholesome state of things. He 
commenced a crusade against the married clergy, and in 
favour of celibacy and the coenobitic life. He built and 
endowed about forty monasteries, and at most of the 
bishops’ sees compelled the secular clergy, who had formed 
the chapter, to retire in favour of the regulars, w-ho were 
then constituted the chapter of the cathedral church. This 
connexion of the cathedrals with monasteries was a special 
peculiarity of the English Church. The doctrine of the 
Church of England at this period may be fairly gathered 
from the writings of the Abbot .(Elfric, which were approved 
by Sigerie, archbishop of Canterbury. iElfric was the 
author of an English grammar and dictionary, and he wrote 
two volumes of sermons or homilies, which are in great part 
translations from the fathers of the church. In these the 
eucharist is explained, not as involving any material change 
in the elements, but as conferring the spiritual presence. 
At this time the clergy were obliged to possess a consider- 
able number of books, and to expound the gospol every 
Sunday to the people in English, and the creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer as often as possible. During the sad times 
which followed, church services were everywhere interrupted 
and the clergy dispersed. Archbishop Elphege fell a victim 
to the heathen Danes, but when at length King Canute de- 
clared himself a Christian, things rapidly assumed a more 
promising aspect for the diurcL The laws of King Canute 
are even of a remarkably pronounced Christian tone. 
When in 1042 tho English family was restored to the 
throne, the church was at its highest point of power and 
influence. But Edward’s long residence in Normandy led 
him to introduce many foreign prelates, and found alien 
priories, a policy which not only prepared the way for the 
great cl^nge wMch was now to coma upon the church, but 
was the cause afterwards of many scandals and abuses. 

Mediaeval Period , — At the time of the Norman Conquest 
there were about 4500 parish churches in England, besides 
numerous monasteries and the cathedral churches of the 
sees. The number of clergy is doubtful, but it is conjec- 
tured that the small number given iu the survey (1600) 
may be accounted for by the fact that when a cburch is 
mentioned the priest belonging to it is implied (Sir H. 
Ellm). By various laws and directions of the English 
Mngs, the clergy had acquired a right to the tithe of all 
movable goods ; and the gifts of the faithful had enriched 
the church with lands to the amount of about three-tenths 
of the whole property of the country. The priest took rank 
with the thane; the bishop ranked with the ealdorman, and 
presided jointly with him over the shire-gemot. The cor- 
rectional police of the whole population was in the hands 
of the church. Civil and ecdesiaatical causes were heard 
in the same courts, and synods acyndicated in cases of 
property when the rights of the church were concerned. 
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This powerful corporation paid only a doubtful and uudefc 
fined allegiance to Rome, and was not at all m the condition 
of vassalage in which most of the Continental cliurclies 
were. It was in order to gam this vassalage from the 
English Church that the pope was induced to grant to 
Duhe William the licence winch sanctioned his attack upon 
England. The Conquest thus assumed almost as much of 
an 'ecclesiastical as a secular character. Hence the hard 
measure meted out to Saxon bishops and abbots. Hence 
the completion of Dunstan’s work in enforced clerical 
celibacy and the exaltation of monasticism. ^ Hence the 
complete separation of the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion.'!, and the exceptional immunities given to churchmen. 
The conqueror was crowned, not only by the archbishop of 
York, bub also by two Roman cardinals as legates of the 
pope. These emissaries joined in a council with the 
Nocman-Euglish bishops (1070), authorizing, on the part 
of the pope, the deposition of the English primate and 
ocher bishops, and the spoliation of the monasteries, and 
effecting the complete subjection of the English Church to 
Rome. The establishing of the papal sovereignly over the 
English Church, and the settling of the Romish system in 
England, was entrusted to Lanfranc, a Lombard by birth, 
and lately abbot of Caen in Normandy. This very able 
man, becoming archbishop of Canterbury, contrived to 
overpower the rival claims of Thomas, archbishop of York, 
and, aided by the pope’s authority, to rule with absolute 
sway over the English clergy. A vast increase of vigour 
was everywhere soon discernible in the Church of England. 
The Noiman prelates, skilled in architecture, erected those 
grand cathedrals which still in many places remaiu to do 
honour to their taste and munificence. The sees were 
generally transferred from the small places, in which they 
had been located by the English, to towns which had 
grown into greater importance and population. Thus 
Dorchester gave place to Lincoln, and Thotford to Norwich. 
AH places of trust and dignity in the church were soon in 
the hands of foreigners. Yet Lanfranc could not effect 
the complete supremacy of the monastic system. In the 
new foundation of Lincoln, secular canons were established 
as the chapter rather than monks, and about half the 
cathedrals of England retained this constitution. Ring 
William also soon showed signs of resistance to the claims 
of that imperiwm in imperio which his policy had created. 
He refused fealty to the pope on the ground that none of 
his predecessors had paid it. He claimed for himself the 
right! of deciding between the rival claims of popes, and 
that no canons should be promulgated by the clergy with- 
out his consent — ^the very claim which, after nearly five 
centuries of contention, the clergy themselves admitted in 
the time of Henry VIII. The sagacity of the Conqueror 
must soon have discovered that he had introduced into 
the land an influence of necessity antagonistic and danger- 
ous to the kingly authority. The name of Anselm, the 
successor of Lanfranc as primate, is famous in English 
church history as having boldly maintained a contest, 
during two reigns, for the privileges of the church, not only 
against tlie king, but also against the bishops and clergy, 
who were all ready to yield to the royal claims. The 
issue of this contest (1107) was that the crown was 
obliged to abandon its ancient right of investing the 
bishop in the jurisdiction of his see by the gift of the 
ring and crozier, accepting in lieu of that merely his 
homage for his temporalties, that henceforth the church 
was to be free to hold synods and enforce discipline, and 
that appeals were to lie to Rome. To Anselm thus must 
be allowed the credit (if it be a credit) of having emanci- 
pated the church from feudalism to the state and trans- 
ferred its feudalism to Rome. It is hardly to be wondered 
at that his successor "William of Corbeil, in order to make 


this supreme authority of Rome more available for the 
purposes of his admmistration, consented to accept the 
appointment of legate of the pope (1125). There remained 
for the completion of the system two other points to be 
fought out under succeeding primates, viz., the exemption 
of clerks from the civil jurisdiction, and the right of the 
pope to nominate bishops in spite of the crown. During 
this century the Roman Church was at the height of its 
power and influence, the celibacy of the clergy, strenuously 
pressed by Rome, was becoming the rule lather than the 
exception, and a great revival of monasticism had given 
birth to divers orders in which the lax discipline of the 
old Benedictines was replaced by an ascetic strictness. 
Of these the most famous was that of the Cistercians or 
white monks, which was introduced into England in 1128, 
and which soon numbered 30 houses iu England, some of 
which were conspicuous for their magnificence and beauty. 
The settlement of the Cistercians in England not only gave 
an immense impetus to monasticism, but it introduced into 
the church of the land a principle most disastrous in its 
atter effects to the discipline and well-being of the church. 
The Cistercians were, by the charters granted to them by 
the pope, to be exempt from all episcopal visitation and 
control. They were only amenable to the rule of abbots of 
their own order. Tliis exemption was naturally destructive 
of all discipline, and it was a privilege so greatly coveted 
by houses of other orders that they stopped at no deceit or 
forgery of documents in order to obtain it. St Albans was 
the first great Benedictine abbey that obtained this privil ege. 
Many othera were occupied in a continued struggle for it. 
The military orders and their affiliated houses enjoyed it. 
The exemption of the abbey from episcopal control carried 
with it the exemption of the churches, often numerous, 
wlndi were connected with the religious house by its hav- 
ing become possessor of their tithes. Hence sprang the 
greatest disorders and difficulties, resulting, in fact, in the 
abeyance of all order, and the grievous licentiousness of 
many religious houses. That which ecclesiastics were 
striving after in the matter of church laws, the laity were 
encouraged to endeavour to obtain in the matter of civil 
laws. The privilege of being tried only in church courts, 
and being amenable only to church censures, was claimed 
for all connected with the church. To obtain this right, 
laymen took some degree of minor orders, or entered into 
the service of some ecclesiastic. As all such could plead 
“ benefit of clergy,” and, in fact, obtain a practical immunity 
from law, the greatest abuses prevailed. "William of Now- 
berry tells us that hundreds of murders were committed by 
“ clerks,” for which no punishment was exacted. To abate 
this scandal was the great work of King Henry II., the 
most able of the early sovereigns of England, and the 
founder of that judicial system which has borne such good 
fruit. To uphold it was the work of Thomas Beeket, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. By the Constitutions sworn to at 
Clarendon (1164) a sort of compromise was made. Clerks 
accused of crimes were obliged to plead in the courts of 
j common law, but, on proving their clerkship, were to he 
proceeded against in courts Christian, under the surveillance 
of the lay authority. Should they plead guilty, they were 
to be dealt with by the lay courts. The same Constitutions 
enacted that there should be an appeal from the archbishop 
bo the king, which should be final, thus cutting off the ap 
peal to Rome. Bishops were to be elected by the clergy, 
but subject to the approval of the king. The power of ex- 
communication and interdict was also limited, and the 
Mng had the revenues of all vacant bishoprics given to him. 
These Constitutions, which appear so favourable to the cause 
of the crown, did not, in fact, settle the dispute. The arch- 
bishop at once repudiated them. The pope declared them 
, void, and the issue of the struggle was, in the event, in 
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favour of the claims of the clergy. In the miserable reign 
of John, a vigorous pope claimed and obtained the right of 
nominating to the primacy and sees of England, without 
any regard to the king or the national church. The country 
was subdued by the savage expedient of an interdict, wliich 
the superstition of the age did not allow it to disregard; 
and the king, at length completely prostrate at the feet of 
the pope, made a shameful cession of his kingdom, and re- 
ceived it back as a fief of the church. The pope, having 
achieved the right to dispose of English bishoprics, now 
claimed the right of disposing of English benefices, which 
were granted in great numbers to Italians and other 
foreigners, who never troubled themselves to visit the 
church assigned to them, but merely received the revenue 
through an agent. The degradation and disgrace of the 
Church of England reached its extreme point during the 
long and inglorious reign of Henry III., when the first 
symptoms of reaction began to manifest themselves. The 
most famous scholar of his day, Eobert Grosseteste, bishop 
of Lincoln, after being long a strong supporter of the papal 
claims, became their outspoken opponent. The extreme 
vigour and fearlessness of his character, and the high re- 
putation he enjoyed, enabled Grosseteste first to break down 
the claims for exemption from episcopal control set up by 
the monastic bodies, then to bring under his control the 
chapter of liis cathedral church, and finally to refuse to 
admit a nominee of the pope to a stall in Lincoln. For 
this last act of independence he was excommunicated, hut 
he utterly disregarded the sentence, declared that in acting 
as he had done the pope was no better than antichrist, and 
encouraged the English to assert the nationality of their 
church and to disregard the claims of Rome. At the same 
time, violent popular tumults were excited against the 
foreign incumbents, and remonstrances were poured into 
Rome from the barons and chief men against the injustice 
iiflicted on the English Church. At the synod of Merton, 
held in 1255, the claims of the church to a special and 
dominant jurisdiction were pressed to their highest point. 
The vigorous administration of Edward I. introduced 
various checks to the growing power of the clergy. Parlia- 
ment had now become a reality, and was able to contend 
with and check the church synods, which about the same 
time were reinforced in strength by the admission of repre- 
sentative proctors from the clergy. The Statute of Mort- 
main (7 Edward I. e, 2) restrained the acquisition of lands 
by the church. That of circximspecte agatis limited the 
claims made at Merton. The inability of the clergy to 
refuse taxes to the crown, even when they were supported 
by a papal hull, was clearly demonstrated (1297), and a 
bishop of Worcester, who had ventured to accept a grant of 
the temporalties of his see from the pope, was obliged to 
renounce the bull and submit to a fine of 1000 marlb. At 
the parliament of Carlisle (1305) stringent regulations were 
made with the view of checking papal exactions, and the 
provisor statutes of Edward III. effectually limited the 
papal power of disposing of English benefices. The 
prcBinunire statute (16 Richard II. c. 6) opposed a firm 
barrier to papal claims ; and had not the necessities of the 
house of Lancaster obliged its princes to court the church, 
and the confusions of the Wars of the Roses supervened, it 
is probable that the teaching of Wickliffe would have 
inaugurated in England as complete a revolt from Rome as 
that witnessed in the 16th century. The immense power 
and wealth enjoyed by the Church of England during the 
Middle Ages, and its complete freedom for self-regulation, 
did not preset 76 it from great shortcomings and corruptions. 
A continuous catena of satirists and censors, from William 
of Malmesbury to Dean Colet, have brought the most 
grievous charges against the mediaeval clergy, on the 
grounds of simony, negligence of duty, and licentiousness. 


In 1250 Bishop Grosseteste, before the council of Lyons, 
spoke of the clergy of that day in terms which are 
absolutely appalling. In the 15th century the letter of 
Pope Innocent to Cardinal Morton describes the regulars in 
England in language almost as strong as that employed 
afterwards by Bale and Foxe. It may, however, not unfairly 
be alleged that these general charges are of far too sweeping 
a character. To the student who looks a little deeper, there 
are many evidences of simple and earnest devotion dis- 
cernible in the mediaeval church. The establishment of the 
mendicant orders in the 13th century produced at first a 
great revival of religion in the church. Many of the chief 
towns had been utterly neglected by the clergy ; and the 
country villages were mostly dependent on the chance 
ministrations of a monk of some neighbouring monastery, 
which had absorbed the tithes of the parish under pretence 
of supplying its spiritual needs. The Franciscans, obliged 
by their rule to tend the sick and suffering, ministered 
among a population scourged by leprosy and decunated by 
epidemics ; the Dominicans, or preachers, brought into use a 
more attractive and homely style of sermon, and conveyed 
instruction to many utterly dark places. Yet the corrup- 
tion of the friars by worldly influences was very speedy, 
and when in the 14th century William Langland and John 
Wickliffe wrote, it was specially against the friars that their 
attacks were directed. The great work of Wickliffe was 
to raise a protest againrit Rome, to oppose the prevailing 
superstitions on the eucharist, and to give to his country- 
men a vernacular version of the Scriptures. His writings 
were not altogether free from a communistic tinge, but they 
were of immense value in recalling the minds of the men of 
his age to scripture truth, and the vast effect they produced 
was not only perceptible in his own time, when it was said 
by the chronicler Knighton that every other man was a 
Wickliffist, but was also perceptible 150 years later, at the 
beginning of the English Reformation. There must have 
been, therefore, preachers or teachers of his views during 
all this time, though obscured and concealed on account of 
the persecutions which fell upon the Lollards. Indeed, did 
apace allow it, an uuder-current of simple scriptural faith 
might be traced all through the mediaeval period, while the 
rulera of the church, in a spirit of thorough worldliness, 
were sanctioning every gainful form of superstition, and 
were in too many instances given to luxury and licence. In 
the 16th century all the old devices for upholding the faith 
seemed to he drooping and ready to die. The monastic 
system had fallen into utter disrepute, and for 150 j'ears 
but BIX monasteries had been founded in England. The 
friars, changed from being preachers into pedlars and sturdy 
beggars, had a bad reputation everywhere. Pilgrimages 
had become mere promenades for amusement and licence. 
Relics vying with each other in grotesque pretensions were 
a mere subject of ridicule to all but the most ignorant. 
Meanwhile the traffic in indulgences had shocked the moral 
sense even of that corrupt age; and a series of popes, either 
soldiers, sceptics, or men of pleasure, had not availed to 
recommend the system of which they were the heads. In 
England the bishops were almost universally either states- 
men, lawyers, or diplomatists. The clergy had absolutely 
abdicated the preaching function and the pastoral care, and 
contented themselves with a meagre circle of routine duties. 
When, in cathedrals or on high occasions, sermons were 
preached, the audience was destined to hear nothing but the 
ingenious subtleties of Aquinas or Scotus, portions of 
whose writings were often taken for a text. The church 
seemed to be threatened with an absolute collapse, unless 
some renovating power could he brought to bear upon it. 

Reformed Periodl.— -In tliis state of weakness and corrup- 
tion, the accession to the throne of England of a young and 
vigorous sovereign (1509) gave an impulse towards im- 
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provemeut in both, church and state. The tastes of Henry 
Vni. were decidedly ecclesiastical. He had been well edu- 
cated, and was very fairly learned. He had chosen for his 
chief minister a churchman who had raised himself by 
ability from a low origin, and who entertained the highest 
views of the prerogatives of learning, and the value of edu- 
cation, while he was hampered by no superstitious leverence 
for effete institutions, nor prepared to condemn and punish 
as heresy every departure from commonly received opinions. 
The conjuncture seemed favourable for such a reformation 
as was desired by Erasmus, Thomas More, and John Colet, 
who were then living much together, and endeavouring by 
lectures and writings to bring about some resurrection of 
learning and intellectual life from the death-like trance in 
which they were lying How far the plans of the educa- 
tional reformers might have proved successful cannot be 
judged, for the opportunity for calm measures rapidly 
passed av?ay. The Saxon monk Luther threw down the 
gauntlet before the pope, and proclaimed internecine war. 
This scattered the ranks of the educational reformers, turn- 
ing some of them into fierce persecutors, and placing even 
the relentless satirist Erasmus, the determined foe of the 
monkish superstitions, on the side of those whom he had 
so violently assailed. Luther’s Treatise De Babylonica 
captivitaie EccUsm was published in 1520, and by the next 
year there is abundant evidence, not only that it was well 
known in England, but that it bad produced much effect. 
In that year both Archbishop Warham and Bishop Longland 
write to Cardinal Wolsey, urgently calling upon him to 
take some steps for the suppressing of the growing 
Lutheranism of Oxford. Wolsey, thus constramed to act, 
went through the pageant of a public burning, at St Paul’s, 
of all the Lutheran books which could be collected, some 
time in August 1521. In the same month (August 25) 
came forth King Henry’s treatise against Martm Luther 
(A88e?’iio Septem Sacramentonm adveraus Mariinum 
Zidhorum, edtta ah mvictissimo Anglicn et Francice rege et 
domino llibernice, Henrico, (gus oiomiiiis octavo). This 
attack, which was very violent, and which elicited equal 
violence in reply, produced a complete schism between the 
literary reformers of England and the religious reformers 
of Germany and Switzerland, Two of the former. Bishop 
Fisher and Sir T. More, joined in the conflict, the latter 
with somewhat disgraceful violence, while the king, flattered 
by the title of Defender of the Faith conferred on him by 
Pope Clement, was enlisted as a thorough-going partisan 
against the Lutherans. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that this was not the case to anything like the same 
exteut with Cardinal Wolsey. In 1523 he distinctly 
refused to send a commission to Cambridge to drive out 
Lutheranism. In his splendid structure and grand concep- 
tion of Cardinal College, which was fast growing towards 
completion in Oxford, he nominated as fellows a band of 
Cambridge men who wore known to be pronounced 
Lutherans. This great man seems to have believed m the 
power of truth to defend itself, and to have been thoroughly 
averse to coercive punishments for heresy. But in this he 
stood nearly alone, and the march of events soon transferred 
to a party of Englishmen that bitter hatred which had 
been conceived by the king, Sir T. Moie, and the bishops 
against the followers of Luther. In 1526 William 
Tjmdale, by birth a Gloucestershire man, by education 
connected with both Oxford and Cambridge, published his 
first two editions of the New Testament in English at 
Worms. The English bishops, who knew that Tyndale had 
been in communication with Luther, immediately took 
steps for hindering the circulation of these books in 
England. Many were burned at Cheapside (1527) ; but 
the supply was by no means stopped, and in addition a 
large number of English works, printed abroad, and all 
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breathing tbe extreme violence and thoroughness of Luther’s 
spirit, made their way into England. Sir Thomas hlore 
was selected by the bishops as the champion of orthodoxy, 
and urgently pressed to undertake the refutation of these 
books. Hence commenced the controversy between him, 
Tyndale, Fryth, and Barnes, which continued for some 
years. Sir Thomas More was specially angered by a clever 
but somewhat scurrilous brochure, entitled 2^he Supplication 
of Beggars, written by Simon Fisli, a quondam lawyer of 
Gray’s Inn, in which the doctrine of purgatory is 
mercilessly satirized. To this he replied in the Supplica- 
tion of Souls, an imaginary appeal of the souls in purgatory 
against the new doctrines, which were likely to leave them 
bereft of the aid of prayers and masses. Meanwhile the 
imfortunate divorce case had proved the rum of Cardinal 
Wolsey; and Sir T. More, succeeding him as chancellor, had 
used his power, with the full concurrence of the king and 
the bishops, to bring many of those who held with Luther 
or Tyndale to the stake. But while the authorities were 
thus embittered against reformation which, under other 
circumstances, they might have treated more favourably, 
there had been steadily growing since the commencement 
of the reign a feeling of bitter dislike and exasperation of 
the laymen against the clergy, w'hich was destined to pro-' 
duce very remarkable results. This had been fostered by 
several causes, among which the determined attempt made 
by the clergy to resist an enactment of parliament designed 
to restrict the privilege of benefit of clergy (4 Henry VITI. 
c. 2) was one. Another was the case of Bichard Hunno, a 
merchant tailor of London, committed to prison by the 
bishop, and found hanging dead in his coU. His murder 
was freely attributed to the bishop’s commissary, and the 
fact of his dead body having been burned on the plea of 
heresy increased the odium excited by this suspicion. That 
the king shared in the prevailing feeling is evident by his 
severe treatment of convocation for their trial of Dr Standish, 
who had justified the Act of Parliament directed against the 
privileges of the clergy. On this occasion (1616), Homy 
is said to have clearly claimed and explained that supre- 
macy over the church which was afterwards conceded to 
him (Keilway’s Bepoiis). But that which most tended to 
exasperate the laity against the clergy at this period was, 
without question, the state of the church courts, and tlie 
vexatious disciplinary proceedings to which, on the informa- 
tion of any disreputable person, the laity were constantly 
subjected. The evil was admitted by some of the bishops, 
but it seemed as if they were powerless to remedy it. Arch 
bishop Warham had called upon his convocation to help 
him in the matter, but Wolsey unwisely interfered, desiring 
to show his supreme power as legate. He afterwards sum- 
moned the convocations of the two provinces to meet as a 
legatine synod (June 1523) to treat of the reformation 
both of the laity and the clergy. Nothing, however, was 
done to remedy the crying grievance, and the laity deter- 
mined to take their cause into their own hands. There were 
thus two elements at work in the country at this period 
likely to produce important changes in the ecclesiastical 
sptem, viz., the rapid development in England of the re- 
ligious opinions of the foreign reformers, and the growing feel- 
ing of bitterness entertained by the laity against the clergy. 
To these was added, before tbe meeting of the famous parlia- 
ment of November 1529, another very important factor, in 
the disappointed and angry temper of the king. Henry, 
who had imagined that his will must needs be law, had 
found himself thwarted in the matter of his divorce by the 
pope and the Homan curia; and the abortive termination 
of the trial at the legatine court of Blackfriars had roused 
him to fury. His anger was directed first of all against 
Wolsey, hut he was inclined to be harshly disposed also 
a^nst the whole of the clerical body, while he already 
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contemplated taking Tcngcanco on the pope by tbe extremest 
legal enactments. Thus a state of feeling had been gener- 
ated in England altogether different from that which had 
existed before Luther began to write, and when merely 
educational and literary reforms were contemplated. More 
violent and trenchant reforms seemed to be required, 
and these wore now to find expression in the work of the 
parliament and convocation of 1529. In the first session 
of this parliament three measures affecting the revenues 
and fees of the clergy were passed, and Bishop Fisher, who 
assumed a very high tone in defending his order, was 
complained of by the Commons and censured by the king. 
The clergy saw themselves seriously threatened, and when, 
after Wolsey’s fall, the whole of the clerical body was 
declared by the judges to have incurred the penalties of the 
praemunire statute, the convocations, acting for thoir 
brethren, were ready to purchase immunity by the sacrifice 
of very largo sums. But the king, not satisfied with this, 
demanded more from the clergy than a mere money pay- 
ment. He demanded of them their acceptance of his 
claim to supremacy over the church, which was in fact a 
distinct renunciation of their allegiance to Rome. After 
much disputing as to the terms, this was at last agreed to 
by the two convocations (Febniary and May 1531), but 
with the saving clause — As far as is permitted hy ilie law of 
Chrkt. When the Act of Parliament which embodied this 
acknowledgment of the clergy came afterwards to be drawn, 
this saving clause was omitted. Prom the moment when 
the clergy agreed to accept the royal supremacy, the rupture 
with Rome went on apace, and was embodied and carried 
out in one statute after another. The clergy who had 
yielded to the menaces of the prsomunire law were soon 
compelled, by an attack brought upon them by the extreme 
unpopularity of the church courts, to concede another very 
important point. On March 18, 1632, the Commons pre- 
sented to the king an address specially directed against the 
ordinaries, or those of the clergy who possessed jurisdiction, 
but bringing also many heavy charges against tbe whole of 
the clergy. The answers drawn up by convocation satisfied 
neither the king nor the Commons, and the convocation was 
called upon to promise that from henceforth no new canons 
should be made or promulgated without the king’s consent, 
that a review of all the old canons should take place by a 
body of commissioners, and that only those ratified by the 
king should hold good. This complete surrender of the 
whole code of church law into the king’s hands was to a 
certain extent evaded by the clergy, but substantially they 
agreed to the king’s requirements (May 16, 1532). Hence- 
forth no convocations could be summoned but by the king’s 
writ, no church law could be made but such as the king 
approved, and the old canons were to be subjected to review. 
This important transaction, known as the Siilmission of the 
Clergy, may be considered as the supplement to their ac- 
knowledgment of the royal supremacy, and as completing 
their rupture with Rome. The acts of the convocation 
which followed — ^the petition against the payments exacted 
from thorn by the pope, the formal renunciation of the 
supremacy claimed by him — were natural sequents of the 
other. Meautime the parliament went rapidly forward in 
the work of breaking off the fetters of Rome, and securing 
the independence of the national church. In the session 
of 1533 was passed the famous statute for restraint of ap- 
peals, which, grounding itself upon historical precedent, 
makes all ecclesiastical appeals from henceforth, terminable 
within the kingdom (24 Henry VITI. c. 12). Other acts 
embodied the concessions made by the clergy ^25 Henry 
Vni. c. 19), made illegal papal appointments to bishoprics 
(25 Henry VUI. c. 20) and papal dispensations (c. 21), 
land enacted the royal supremacy in the strongest terms (26 
Henry YIIL o. 1 and c. 13). The last work of this re- 


markable parliament was to give to the king all monasteries 
of less value than £200 a year, and all others which within 
a year after the passing of this Act (February 1536) should 
be surrendered to him. The way towards this measure — 
which was revolutionary, not only in its religious, but also 
in its social aspect — ^had been paved by the proceedings of 
Cardmal Wolsey in providmg a foundation for his contem- 
plated colleges. A papal bull had authorized the suppres- 
sion of forty of the smaller religious houses for this purpose. 
Wolsey had only imitated the example of Chicheley, 
Waynflete, and Wickham, and it was suggested to the king, 
by Thomas Cromwell, that he could not be wrong in follow- 
ing these eminent churchmen. Cromwell had been 
secretary to the cardinal, and had distmguished himself by 
advocating his cause after his fall. For some time past 
he had been the principal adviser of Henry in all the 
measures taken to free the land from Rome, and the most 
remarkable use which the king had made of the ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy conferred upon him by the clergy and the 
parliament was to appoint Cromwell his vicar-general, with 
full powers to exercise the undefined authority belonging to 
the royal supremacy over all churchmen and churches. By 
virtue of this power Cromwell had made a visitation of the 
monasteries by means of certain commissioners; and a report 
strongly censuring their state, both moral, diaclplmary, and 
financial, had been presented to parliament. On the 
strength of this report, the Act sappressiag all the smaller 
religious houses of friars, canons, monks, and nuns was 
passed. The larger houses were destined soon to follow, 
for a rebellion having been excited in the north by the 
suppression of the smaller houses, the opportunity of its 
suppression was made use of to induce the greater abbeys 
to surrender, in the hope of thus escaping inquiry into their 
complicity in the rising. An Act confirming these surrenders 
was passed (1539), and the king thus became possessed of 
the whole monastic wealth of England both in movables 
and lands. A court called the Court of Augmentations was 
established to regulate the transfer. Small pensions were 
assigned to the monks and nuns thus forcibly driven into 
secular life, and the remainder of the sum, amounting in 
modem value to not less than £33,000,000, was expended 
in various ways. Six new sees were founded, some 
grammar schools were established, some forts built, but tbe 
greater part of the money was given with reckless pro- 
digalily to the courtiers. While the suppression of the 
monasteries was in progress, many acts were done tending 
to establish the new state of things, and to complete the 
revolt of the Church of England from the dominion of 
Rome. The king had pressed the acknowledgment of his 
supremacy, and had sacrificed, in doing this, many victims, 
and among them, two of the most eminent men in England, 
Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More (1535). In 1536 the 
first authoritative statement of reformed doctrine was made. 
Ten articles were drawn up by the king and accepted by 
the convocation of the clergy, which speak only of three 
sacraments, declare that the whole Christian faith is to be 
found in the Bible, and disparage the worship of images, 
the invocation of saints, and the belief in purgatory. In 
the following year (1537), a larger body of reformed teach- 
ing was put forth in a book sanctioned by authority, called 
Institution of a Christian Man. But that which 
tended most of all to the rapid spread of reformed doctrine 
was the publication of the Bible in English. In 1530 the 
king had promised that this should be conceded. In 1534 
the convocation, at the instance of Archbishop Cranmer, had 
reminded him of his promise, and petitioned for its fulfil- 
ment. But there was no immediate prospect of this coming 
about. Consequently Cromwell, whose political life was 
staked on the progress of the Reformation, employed Miles 
Ooverdale, in concert with l^dale in Germany, to make 
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and print a translation of tke Scriptares from the Latin 
and German versions of them. This was published in 
England (October 1535)^ and though not formally approved, 
was tolerated by the king. Another version, which 
embodied all Tyndale’s translations, appeared in 153/ 
(Matthew’s Bible), and in 1538 Cromwell ventured to in- 
sert in a body of injunctions, issued by him for the direc- 
tion of the clergy, an order that each parish should procure 
a copy of what was called the Great Bible. This referred 
to au edition not yet published, which came forth in the 
following year (153D); and in the next (1540) was re- 
published with a preface written by Archbi^op Cranmer, 
The English Bible being thus fairly launched in Ihe country, 
the attempts made by the reactionary party to check the 
advance of reformed opinions all proved abortive. The 
king vacillated strangely between one influence and the 
other. In 1539 he was himself the author of a law intended 
to uphold the old faith with extreme severity. Under this 
the punishment of death was decreed against all who re- 
fused to acknowledge the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and very rigoious penalties against five other proscribed 
opinions. The fall of Cromwell soon followed, and the 
reactionary party aeetned for a moment to have triumphed. 
But the influence of Archbishop Cranmer with the king 
could not he overthrown, and further progress in reforma- 
tion was soon to be discerned. The law of Six Articles was 
modified and allowed to lie dormant; the service-books 
were reviewed and amended by convocation; the litany 
was published in English; the king himself put out 
an English primer, in which the strongest statements are 
made as to the desirability of having prayers and services in 
English. In fact, an English prayer-book and an English 
service for the mass were both in course of construction by 
convocation when King Henry died (1547). By his will 
he nominated sixteen councillors to administer affairs during 
the minority of his son Edward VI, and in this council the 
reforming or Protestant element soon had complete sway. 
A book of homilies containing reformed doctnne was 
ordered to be read in all churches. In 1648 a service in 
English was published to be appended to the Latin service 
of the mass, and provision was made in this for the recep- 
tion in both kinds by the laity. In 1549 an English 
prayer-book, carefully drawn up from the cld service-books 
of a body of divines, accepted by convocation and parlia- 
ment, was given to the church, and the use of it was made 
compulsory by an Act of Uniformity. Images were soon 
removed from churches, altars taken away to be replaced 
by tables, and Archbishop Cranmer, zealously bent on the 
work of reformation, earnestly invited all the most distin- 
guished foreign Beformers to visit England, that, if possible, 
the lovers of reformation might agree to a confession of faith, 
to be opposed to the confession of the Romish Church 
then being formulated and settled at the Council of Trent 
Many of the foreigners thus invited did in fact visit 
England, and their influence was very considerable. With 
their help a body of 42 articles was drawn up by the 
English divines, which, having been approved by convoca- 
tion and sanctioned by the king, the clergy were called 
upon to subscribe. In 1552 was published a second prayer- 
hook, which, with some additions, and a considerable 
retrenchment of the first book in the matter of ceremonial, 
liad altogether a much more Protestant character than its 
predecessor. The ordinal was also a second time reformed. 
The extreme rapaciousness of the chief men of the state at 
this period led to a seizure of church property, which 
greatly impoverished and kept back the growth of the 
church in after years. The impropriate tithes, which in 
very many cases had been acquired by monasteries, went, 
at their suppression, into lay hands, and no suitable provi- 
sion was made for the remuneration of the clergyman of 


the benefice. Hence the clergy for a long period were of a 
low social grade, and very few of them competent through 
l e arni ng to become preachers. 'When, on the death of 
Edward (1553), Queen Mary succeeded him, the majority 
of the clergy accepted without hesitation the re-establish- 
ment of the old superstitions. There was, however, a 
certain number, estimated variously from 1500 to 3000, 
who were incapacitated from doing this. These were the 
clergy who had taken advantage of the enabling law, passed 
in the last reign, to contract matrimony. These clergy 
were now everywhere expelled from their benefices, and 
some of them were harshly treated. About 800 of the laity 
and clergy who favoured reforming views, foreseeing the 
danger to be apprehended from the queen, escaped at her 
accession to various towns on the continent ; the remainder 
of like views in England soon found their way into prison, 
until it should be determined what policy to adopt towards 
them. There is reason to believe that Bishop Gardiner, 
who was Mary’s chief adviser at the beginning of her reign, 
was in favour of a lenient policy, and that Cardinal Pole, 
who arrived in England as papal legate (November 1554), 
was also opposed at first to harsh measures. But the 
temper of the prince whom Mary had married, as well as 
W own, were both favourable to persecution, and it was 
determined in the council to proceed to the extremest 
measures sanctioned by the law against the so-called here- 
tics. A commission of bishops was opened (January 1 555) 
for the trial of heretics. On February 4 was burned for 
alleged heresy at Smithfield Mr Rogers, prebendary of St 
Pauls ; on February 8, at Coventry, Mr Saunders, rector of 
All Hallows Bread St. ; on February 9, Hooper, bishop of 
Glouc^ter, at Gloucester, and on the same day Dr Taylor, 
rector of Hadleigh, at that place ; on March 30, Farrar, 
bishop of St David’s, at Carmarthen. On October 16 
Bishops Ridley and Latimer were burned at Oxford, and 
finally at the same place, on March 22, 155C, was burned 
Archbishop Cranmer, for 23 years the primate of England. 
Th^e executions of leading divines were accompanied by 
those of others, many of whom were illiterate persons, many 
also women. In the year 1555 were burned 75 ; in 1656, 
83; in 1557, 77 ; in 1658, 61, — making a total of 286 in 
four years. So far, however, was this savage persecution 
from exterminating the reforming spirit from the church 
that, when, on the welcome death of Queen Mary (1558), a 
new queen iriio favoured the reformation succeeded, the 
whole of the clergy of England, with the exception of 189, 
accepted the change. The chief danger to the Church of 
England now arose, not from the cruelty of the Romanists, 
who were henceforth kept down with a strong hand, but 
from the contemptuous and insubordinate spirit developed 
among some who held reforming views. During their so- 
journ abroad the English exiles had become familiar with a 
type of reformed religion different from that which had 
been adopted by their own church, and they endeavoured 
to press this upon the acceptance of the Church of England. 
It was seen that no change of importance, and certainly 
none in the Protestant direction, was to be expected in the 
formularies of that church. The queen was a lover of 
ceremonial. The primate (Parker) was a moderate man, 
but with no tendency to favour the foreign reformers, and 
inclined to exact obedience to law. The prayer-book was. 
reviewed, but the only alterations made in it tended rather- 
in the direction of increased ceremonial. The disciples of 
the foreign reformers, who soon obtained the name of 
Puritans, could not for a time believe that the ceremonial 
would be really enforced against them with vigour. But 
the queen was determined to compel the bishops to exercise 
disciplina When the Puritans discovered this, some of 
them formally separated from the church (1666); many 
more deliberately set themselves to devise plans for evad- 
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ing tlie laws and still keeping tlieir benefices. Tlie ministers 
who acted thus were strongly supported by a numerous 
party in the House of Commons, and only the untiring 
vigour and courage and the unfailing popularity of the 
queen saved the church from disruption. On the one hand 
Elizabeth constrained the bishops, often with the roughest 
menaces, to act On the other she exercised a most 
dictatorial authority over parliament, and prevented its in- 
terference, Yet all this time the chief supporters of the 
Puritans were among her own favourites and ministers, 
Lord Leicester and secretary Walaingliam being the most 
conspicuous. So imperiously did the queen treat the chief 
ministers of the church, that at her demand the Star 
Chamber suspended the primate Grindal from the exercise 
of his office, and kept him in this enforced inaction till 
near his death. His offence was that he refused to obey 
the queen’s orders to put down certain meetings and exer- 
cises of clergy and laity which were called prophesyings, 
and which were judged by the queen to have a tendency to 
encourage Puritanism. In the next primate, Archbishop 
Whitgift (1583), the queen found a man after her own 
mind — an unsparing disciplinarian, without the least 
tendency to undervalue the requirements of his position. 
Under Whitgift the subscription test was applied much more 
thoroughly than before, and in consequence the number of 
dissenters increased, while a complete conformity was pro- 
duced in the church The Puritans, despairing of obtain- 
ing legislative relief, and soured and embittered by the 
harsh treatment which they often experienced from the 
courts of ecclesiastical commission, allowed themselves to 
fall Into the unjustifiable practica of v/riting railing libels 
against the bishops and clergy. Tliese, which were known 
by the name of the hlar-Prelate libels, from a nom de 
jilnme assumed by one of the writers, became most bitter 
and fierce about the time of the great danger of the country 
from the Spanish Armada (1688). They were at length 
put down, and the wnters of them punished with 
much seventy; and by a law passed in 1593, which, making 
Puritanism an offence against the statute law, put the 
punishment of dissenters into the hands of the common law 
judges, the resistance to the church was well-nigh over- 
come. The chief of the Puritans now quitted England. 
The last ten years of Elizabeth’s reign were comparatively 
free from religious contentions, and the church grew and 
flourished. In 15G3 a review of the 42 articles agreed 
upon undor Edward VI. had issued in the number being 
reduced to 39, the introduction of some new matter, and 
the exclusion of some previously adopted. The amended 
articles were accepted by the convocation of Canterbury 
and representatives of that of York, and, being ratified by 
the queen, were ordered to be subscribed by the whole of 
the clergy. An Act of Parliament making this compulsory 
was passed 1571. A second book of homilies was also 
now sent out by the convocation for the use of the clergy, 
and continual efforts were made to improve the learning of 
the parochial clergy, and to provide a larger supply of 
ministers competent to preach. Daring the reign of 
Elizabeth the theology of the church of England in its re- 
formed state acquired form and substance. Jewel’s great 
work (7%e Apology) stated its case as against the Romanists. 
"Whitgift, Bancroft, Hooker, and Bilson defended its teach- 
ing and discipline against the Puritans. The ground taken 
by this latter class of writers became gradually higher, 
until at length a divine right and claim were demanded for 
episcopacy. These higher views were readily accepted by the 
new sovereign James I, who, himself a theological writer, 
and thoroughly alienated from the Presbyterians by the 
rough treatment he had received at their hands, was ready 
to accord high authority to the church as he demanded it 
for the throne. His absolutist views of government soon 


embroiled him with the parliament, and the church shared 
in the unpopularity of the monarch. At the commencement 
of the reign of James, the Puritans entertained great expec- 
tations of obtaining changes favourable to their views. A 
petition, signed by nearly a thousand ministers who held with 
them, had been presented to the king, and a conference was 
arra:^ed to bo held at Hampton Court (January 1604) to 
consider the points in dispute. Very small changes were 
the issue of this conference. It afforded an opportunity 
for the king to exhibit his theological skill, and to threaten 
the Puritans that they must expect rough treatment if they 
did not conform. Severe measures followed. Bancroft, the 
new primate (December 1G04), demanded not only the act 
of subscription to the formularies, but a declaration from 
the clergy that they made it ex amino. Through this many 
were deprived. Under Abbot, who succeeded him (1610), 
Calvinistic opinions were much favouied in the church, and 
the king, who at that time appeared to hold these views, 
sent four Enghsh divines to represent him at the synod of 
Dort (1618). But towards the latter part of the reign a 
change both in politics and m the theology which found 
favour is very apparent. Arminian opinions began now to 
be freely advocated by divines, and the parliament, which 
was strongly opposed to these opinions and to the milder 
treatment of Romanists with which they were accompanied, 
began to make fierce personal assaults on the chief main- 
tamers of them, Thus Bishops Neile and Harsnet, and Mr 
Montagu, one of the king’s chaplains, were attacked by the 
House of Commons. The accession of Charles, who was 
more strongly imbued with the opinions so distasteful to 
parliament than even his father, while it encouraged the 
court divines to bolder flights, made the temper ot parlia- 
ment more hostile both to them and the king. The angiy 
dissolution of the parliament in 1629 was followed by an 
organized attempt on the part of the church rulers to preach 
up absolutist doctrines and the divine right of kings. The 
king’s trusted adviser. Laud, was at the same time the auto- 
cratic ruler of the church, having, through the courts of 
High Commission and Star Chamber, an absolute power 
over both clergy and laity. Laud aspired not only to exact 
conformity, but to regulate the opinions and teaching of the* 
whole body of clergy after tlie court pattern. He at the 
same time sought to improve the solemnity and decency of 
public worship, and to introduce many much-needed reforms 
into the church. But his measures were often taken with- 
out regard either to policy or justice, and, in consequence, a 
vast store of unpopularity was accumulated against him, 
which found vent when, early in 1640, during the sit- 
ting of the Short Parliament, a convocation met, and pro- 
ceeded under royal licence to make canons. An unfortun- 
ate mistake in the hasty wording of a canon, which, leaving 
an “ &c.” in the list of church ofiicers to whom obedience was 
to be sworn, seemed to suggest the possibility of a trap 
laid for the unwary, caused a general ferment throughout the 
country. The unwise policy of continuing the convocation 
after the dissolution of parliament, in order that it might 
grant the king a benevolence, added fuel to the fire, and 
when, in November 1640, the Long Parliament met, a most 
violent attack was at once made on Archbishop Laud and 
the clergy generally. Laud and two other bishops were 
committed to the Tower, awaiting articles of impeachment; 
the bishops were expelled from the House of Lords, the 
court of High Commission was taken away, and committees 
were appointed both in parliament and in the country to deal 
with the numerous petitions presented against the clergy. 
Sooa the king and parliament were at open war, and the 
severest measures were directed against the clergy, who- 
were mostly loyal to the king. In 1643 met an assembly 
of divines at "Westminster, to which was committed the task 
of recasting the whole of the formularies and constitution of 
VIIL — 48 
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the church. They issued a directory for public worship, 
the use of which was enforced by law, while that of the 
Common Prayer was forbidden under severe penalties. The 
taking of the Scotch Solemn League and Covenant was en- 
forced on all peisons, and those clergy who refused it were 
at once deprived; others were ejected fiom their benefices 
by the committees established in various parts of the 
country, whose jurisdiction was summary and irresponsible. 
By these means a large proportion of the Episcopal clergy 
of England were ejected during the times of Presbyterian 
ascendency. Their archbishop had been beheaded as a 
traitor (1645), and many of their leading divines were in 
prison. Under Cromwell and the Independents the condi- 
tion of the clergy did not improve. A body called the 
triers was appointed to test the qualifications of all 
ministers, and to exclude those judged unfit. In 1655 a 
very severe law forbade the clergy to use the Common 
Prayer in private houses, or to act as tutors or schoolmasters. 
They were thus reduced to the greatest distress and misery. 
The long-continued oppressiun to which the clergy had to 
submit during the Itebcllion and Commonwealth naturally 
disposed them to harshness against the nonconformists at 
the restoiation of the monarchy (1660). Theyresisted the 
demands upon, them for concessions on the Puritanical side 
made at the Savoy Conference, and in the review of the 
prayer-book by convocation which followed, the changes 
made were by no means such as were likely to render it 
more acceptable to the objectors. Petto this prayer-book a 
severe Act of Parliament required an immediate and uncon- 
ditional assent and consent, as the condition of ministering 
in the churcli, requiring at the same time that all those who 
had not received episcopal orders should seek them, and that 
a declaration against the Covenant and a promise of non-re- 
sistance should be made. The effect of these requirements 
was to eject from inmistering in the church about 2000 
ministers (1662). The ejected were followed up and per- 
secuted by various harsh measures, making it illegal for them 
to hold conventicles, — the parhameut acting, as it seemed, 
from vindictive feeling, the king desiring to drive the non- 
conformists to despair, that they might seek from him the 
exercise of a dispensing power which he assumed to possess 
His real object was to legalize Eomauisin, and in fact to 
carry out precisely the same policy which his brother after- 
wards adopted. The Protestant nonconformists for the most 
part refused to assist this policy, even to relieve themselves 
from persecution; and when James at length published the 
declaration for liberty of conscience (1687), they were found 
rather on the side of the church which had dealt harshly 
with them than on that of the king who offered them gifts. 
The trial of the seven bishops for withstanding the royal 
will, and upholding the supremacy of law, made the church 
immensely popular in the country. At the Revolution, by 
far the greater number of clergy elected to transfer their 
allegiance to William, but nine bishops and over 400 clergy 
refused the oaths. Among the bishops was the primate 
(Sancroffc) and Bishop Keu, the most saintly prelate of his 
day. These seceders formed a separate church ; they were, 
however, weakened by intestiue quarrels, and, never obtain- 
ing any general support, they disappeared towards the end 
of the century. Among them were some of the most 
learned divines of the English Church, and their secession 
was a great blow to the church, which soon showed signs of 
running into an extreme latitudiiiarianism. The bitter 
feuds which prevailed between the two houses of the 
southern convocation all the time of William and Anne 
were due chiefly to political causes, the lower house being 
for the most part Jacobites, while the bishops were Whigs. 

It was mainly on this ground that in 1717 the Government 
Buspnded the action of convocation, which did not meet 
again for business until recent times. 


AND [church. 

During the ISth century a general remissness and negli- 
gence prevailed throughout the Church of England. Many 
of the clergy were Arians in their views; the sacredness of 
their office was but little recognized ; the services in many 
churches were negligent and infrequent. The first reaction 
came from a band of earnest young clergymen and 
students at Oxford, of whom the two Wesleys and Whit- 
field are the best known. These men became travelling 
preachers, endeavouring to carry to every part of the land 
a stirring religious appeal. Their success was marvellous. 
Gradually their converts were organized, and arrangements 
made for their continued instruction. The church did 
not readily lend itself to the movement, and the new 
societies stepped aside from it into ground of their oum. 
Whitfield became the leader -of the Calvinistic Methodists, 
and the two Wesleys of the larger body, which favoured 
Arminian views. The Methodist movement had operated 
very strongly on the English clergy, and towards the end 
of the century a considerable section of them, distinguished 
for their zeal and earnestness, wore known as the Evan- 
gelical School. Bj’" their exertions the Church Missionary 
Society, designed to spread Chiistianity in Africa and the 
East, was founded; Bible and tract societies, Sunday 
schools, and other agencies were established. In the 19tli 
century the growth of the Cliurcli of England has been 
remarkable. The school of Oxford Tract writers, which 
began to attract notice about 1838, gave prominence to 
the sacramental system and corporate powers of the church, 
and enhsted a new class of energies in its service. The 
zeal for building and restoring church fabrics has been so 
strong that within a period of thirty years a sum of 
£30,000,000 is known to have been contributed for this 
purpose. At the same time the church has aided materially 
m furnishing schoolhouses for all the villages in England, 
and in numberless other works of utility and charity. Its 
colonial and missionary episcopate now amounts to 60 ; 
while the daughter church in America has nearly the same 
number of prelates. The extension of the home episcopate 
is also proceeding, bat at a slower rate. The two new sees 
of St Albans and Truro were established in 1877. The 
church of England can now number, as affiliated to her and 
accepting her use, a body of nearly two hundred prelates. 
In England her clergy amount to about 20,000; while, 
notwithstanding the complete toleration accorded to all 
dissenters since the Revolution, it is probable that con- 
siderably more than half the population of the country still 
acknowledges allegiance to the ancient church.^ 

H. Formularies and Doctrines . — The formularies of the 
English Church are translations in part from Latin and 
Greek rituals, which have been used fourteen or fifteen 
hundred years in the Christian church, and in part from 
the service hook called the Gonsultation of Hermann, 
archbishop of Cologne, published in 1543. This was the 
work of Bucer and Melanehfchoii, but was grounded on a 
book previously published by Luther. Some portion of the 
formularies is the original composition of English divines. 
Morning and Frening Services . — These were chiefly com- 
piled from the ancient services used at the Seven Hours 
of Prayer (nocturn-lauds or matins, prime, tierce, sext, 
nones, vespers, and compline). The services prescribed 
for these hours, after being shortened, had been brought 
together in a book called the Breviary (1073-1086). From 
the Breviary the English form was translated, the morning 
service being an abridgment of those prescribed for 
nocturn-lauds and matins, the evening of those prescribed 
for vespers and compline. The sentences, exhortation, 
confession, and absolution, which did not appear in the 
first reformed prayer-book, but were added in the second, 

^ Tnistworttiy receni statistics are not forthcoming. 
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were probabty suggested by tbe forms adopted by some 
of tbe Eefoimers, But tbe language of these also is care- 
fully adopted from old liturgies. In place of tbe numerous 
short lections of tbe old services, which were sometimes 
taken from Scripture and sometimes from tbe legends of 
saints, two chapters of Scripture were appointed to be read 
at each service, by which both the Old Testament and the 
New were read through in regular course. Several 
occasional prayers and thanksgivings have been added for 
use in the morning and evening services at the different 
reviews of the prayer-book. The litany provided to be 
used, in addition to the morning and evening service, on 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, was a translation of 
a very ancient form of service, which had been said 
processionally in the church ever since the time of St 
Chrysostoiri. The English litany was translated by Crau- 
mer, at the desire of Henry VIII., in 1544. Cranmer cut 
out such of the old invocations as did not accord with his 
reforming views, and inserted several portions from the 
litany issued in 1543 by Hermann, archbishop of Cologne. 
The form now used in the English Church has been slightly 
altered from that put forth in 1544. Gommuniou Sen'ke, 
— The service to which by far the greatest importance was 
attached in the ancient church was that for holy com- 
munion, or the mass, as it came to be called from tbe last 
word of the Latin form. This is properly designated the 
liturgy or the service igar excellence. The ancient Galli- 
can liturgy had been adopted by the early British church, 
and was found in use in Britain when Augustine came 
from Rome. Augustine, by permission of Pope Gregory, 
grafted some particulars of it on the Roman use which he 
introduced, and thus created an English liturgy, which, 
however, was not uniform throughout the land, but varied 
in different districts. This English liturgy was revised 
ard reformed by Osmund, bishop of Salisbury, in 1087. 
The Sarutn Use, thus created, was the ordinary eucharistic 
office for the English Church up to the time of the Refor- 
mation, but there existed also other uses, as those of York, 
Hereford, Exeter, Lincoln, Bangor, Aberdeen. One of 
the earliest measures taken in the reign of Edward VI. 
was to issue a communion office, which, leaving un- 
touched the ancient Latin service, added to it an 
English service, by which communion was to he minis- 
tered to the people in both kinds (1548). This service 
was quickly superseded by the one contained in the 
prayer-book of 1549, which was put forth, not as an 
addition to, but as a substitute for, the ancient Latin 
service. It was principally a translation of the Latin 
service, but contained also some additions taken from 
Hermann’s Consultation. In 1552 the English communion 
service was rearranged and considerably altered, the recital 
of the ten commandments with the hyrie eldson being 
introduced, the words of administration altered, and other 
changes made to give it a more Protestant character. At 
the review of the prayer-book after the accession of 
Elizabeth, some changes w’ero again made, and also at the last 
review in 1661. The English communion office as it stands 
at present is taken principally from the ancient liturgies, 
bub also to a very considerable extent from reformed 
sources. The baptismal offices were compiled partly from 
the ancient forms, but chiefly from the offices in Archbishop 
Hermann’s Consjiltaiim, The office for adult baptism was 
added in 1 661. The Catechism, — This is altogether an office 
of the Reformation, no such form being found in the ancient 
service-hooks. The earlier part of the Catechism was 
originally inserted in the office for confirmation. The latter 
part, explainmg the sacraments, was added after the 
Hampton Court conference, in compliance with the desire 
of the Puritans, and is the composition of Dr Overall, then 
dean of St Paul's. Service for Confirmation. — This service 
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was brought into its present form at 1G61, being then 
separated from the Catechism, with the previous explanatory 
rubric turned into a preface. It is due, as most of tho 
English prayer-book, partly to the ancient Sarum office and 
partly to the Conmltation of Archbishop Hermann. Order 
of Matrimony. — This service is taken almost entirely from 
the ancient office in the Sarum manual, as also is the office 
for the Visitation of the Sick. In 1552, when the practice 
of reserving the elements was forbidden, the service for the 
Communion of the Sick was added. The order for Burial 
of the Lead is a substitution for the mediDeval offices of com- 
mendation, burial, mass for the dead, and office for the dead. 
It has been much changed at the several revisions of the 
prayer book The service for the Churching of IFomen is 
mainly derived from the mediaeval office. The Conmination 
Service is made up of the address composed by the Refor- 
mers, and the prayers and suffrages anciently used in the 
church on the first day of Lent. The Forms of Prayer to 
he used at Sea were composed by Bishop Sanderson in 1601 . 
The Ordinal did not form a part of the prayer-book of 
1549, but was composed under the authority of a special 
Act of Parliament, which empowered six bishops and six 
other divines to draw up a fitting ordinal. This was pre- 
sented to the council, February 28, 1650, and authorized. 
It was reviewed on the formation of the second prayer 
book (1652), and considerably altered, and it was then 
appointed to form part of the prayer-book. The prayers 
arc almost entirely new compositions, but the general 
arrangement of the services and the form and manner of 
conferring holy orders is the same that has been used for 
many centuriea 

The Doctrines of tbe English Church may be gathered 
to a groat extent from the prayer-book, inasmuch as it 
was the custom of the Reformers, who compiled that 
book, to introduce into all the services some words of 
oxhortation and teaching as to the nature of the service j 
but it is more fully set forth and explained in the 
Articles and Homilies. The authority of these two books 
may be regarded as the same, inasmuch as the articles 
formally recognize and sanction the two books of homilies 
(art. 35). The first book of Bbrnilies was set forth im- 
mediately after the accession of Edward VL, and authorized 
by his injunctions to be read in all churches at the mass. 
It was distributed to the different parishes by the royal 
visitors, together with an English version of the paraphrase 
of Erasmus. These homilies were probably mainly the 
work of Cranmer. The second book of homilies was set 
out with the sanction of convocation in 1562, but was not 
sanctioned by the queen for nearly a year afterwards. It 
was due, in part at least, to Bishop Cox, who wrote the pre- 
face to the volume, and was designed not to supersede but 
to supplement the earlier volume, The Articles, now in 
number 39, were originally 42. They were drawn up in 
the years 1551 and 1562 under tho superintendence of 
Archbishop Cranmer and Bishop Ridley. These prelates 
made drafts of the articles proposed, and sent them to vari- 
ous divines of eminence, both English and foreign, inviting 
their suggestions thereon. The foundation of these drafts 
was a paper of articles agreed upon between Archbishop 
Cranmer and certain Lutheran divines who were in England 
in 1538, with a view of inducing Henry VIIL to adopt the 
Au^hurg Confession. These were drawn, as nearly as 
possible in the terms of the Augsburg Confession, and henen 
the resemblance between the articles of the Church of 
England and those of Augsburg. The 42 articles are sup- 
posed to have been approved by convocation, in 1653, and 
ordered to be offered to the clergy subscription. They 
were originally published together with a Catechism drawn 
up by Bishop Poynet. On tbe accession of Elizabeth the 
bishops were anxioiis to republish tbe articles as a counter 
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statemenb to tlie dogmatic decrees of tlie Council of Trent. 
They were reviewed by the two houses of the convocation 
of Canterbury and some members of the northern convoca- 
tion in 1563, and having been reduced to 39, and some 
additions and alterations made in them, were ratified by 
the queen, and subscribed first by the convocations, and 
then by all the clergy. In 1671 an Act of Parliament 
was passed making subscription to the articles necessary for 
all clergy as the condition of holding benefices , and the 
articles were again revised by convocation, and republished 
both in Latin and English. Together with the homilies 
and prayer-book, they form a complete exposition of the 
tenets of the English Church on all the main points both 
of doctrine and of discipline. 

III. Constitutional Status. — The Church of England, or 
the Sfiriiiialii/, is one of the estates of the realm, and has 
an integral part in all legislation. It was on the ground of 
this constitutional position of the spiritualty that the 
famous protest was made, in 1641, as to the proceedings in 
the House of Lords in the absence of the bishops. This is 
pronounced by Mr Hallam to be in accordance with the 
plainest principles of law (Const. JSist., i. 653). The 
church is accepted by the state as the religious body in 
England, which is the legitimate possessor of all property 
set apart and devoted to religious uses, except the rights of 
some other religious body be specially expressed. It is 
the possessor of the ancient religious fabrics of the land 
and of tho cemeteries attached to them. Its rights are 
carefully guarded by law, the incumbent of each parish 
being a corporation sole with certain duties and privileges. 
This position of the church towards the state is called its 
Eitahlishment. It has arisen not from any definite Act of 
Parliament or the state, but from the gradual interpenetra- 
tion of the state by the church, and from their having 
mutually grown up together, 

Tlie organization of the church in England was anterior 
to that of the state. When the country was still divided 
into separate kingdoms, the church had become one 
throughout the land, and looked generally to a common 
centre. This had been the work of Archbishop Theodore 
(668), who, by subdividing dioceses and establishing parish 
chu relies, had given form to the Christianity of the country. 
The church thus settled adapted itself to the civil organiza- 
tions. The mark, vicus, or township became the sphere of 
duty of a single priest, the kingdom the diocese of a bishop, 
the whole land the province of the metropolitan j the rival 
archbishops head rival nationalities • the greater dioceses 
are divided on the lines of the earlier under-kingdoms ; the 
shires become the archdeaconries, and the hundreds the 
deaneries of a later age. The archdeacon or bishop presided 
with the ealdorman and sheriff m the shire-mot j the parish 
priest led his people to the hundred-mot; the Witenagemot 
had its most distinct and permanent constituent in the 
clergy, bishops, and abbots. The church in England 
had thu'i from the very first a territorial organization, 
the^ land was divided and parcelled out to it, or rather 
by it. As the nation grew towards unity the territorial 
claims of the church became only the more firmly fixed ; its 
right to endowments, which had in the first place been 
voluntarily given, was ratified and confirmed. The church 
was not endowed any more than established by any definite 
act of the state, but growing up together with the state it 

obtained sources of revenue from the piety of the faithful, 

its positiou and its revenues being, not created, but defended 
and secured by law. The Church of England has always 
had the constitutional power, recognized by the law, of 
meeting in synod to discuss and settle matters touching 
the spiritualty, — the metropolitan of each province having 
Hs separate synod. After the Conquest, when secular and 
spiritual things were carefully divided one from the other, 
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the metropolitan summoned the synod by his own authority, 
and it consisted merely of his suffragan bishops, with the 
prelates — that is to say, dean's, abbots, arcbdeacons — with- 
out any representatives of the parochial clergy. These first 
appeared in a legatine synod at Westminster in 1255, bub 
it was not till the time of Edward I. that the synods of 
the Church of England acquired that special organization 
which they have preserved ever since. The necessity that 
the clergy were then placed under of yielding to the king’s 
heavy demands for taxes was the cause of the introduction 
of the representative system into the church. In the 
presence of more rigid demands for money payments, it 
was felt that those upon whom the taxes fell must have a 
voice in voting them. Accordingly the clergy of each 
diocese were now called upon to elect two proctors to sit in 
convocation. The first summons of elected representatives 
of the clergy to convocation bears date 1279. In 1295 the 
king, thinking that these representatives of the clergy sit- 
ting actually in parliament would be more amenable to 
pressure that when they satin a house of their own, ordered 
two clergy from each diocese to be summoned to parlia- 
ment. But the clergy shrank from this, and it soon fell 
into disuse. The convocations thus constituted under 
Edward I. consisted in each of the two provinces of Can- 
terbury and York, first of the metropolitan, who was 
president; next of all diocesan bishops, then of all prelates, 
— ^that is to say, dignified clergy, deans, archdeacons, 
abbots; lastly, of representatives chosen by the chapters of 
the cathedrals and the clergy of the diocese. The numbers 
of these have varied at different times, and may be changed 
at the will of the president. These convocations voted all 
the money payments of the clergy to the crown, and also, 
before the time of Henry VIII., legislated for the clergy by 
canons without any check from the state. Butin 1532 
these bodies were constrained, by the great danger in which 
they then stood, to accept what was called the Submission oj 
the Clergy to the crown. By this the archbishojis abandoned 
their right of summoning their convocations independently, 
and undertook only to summon them on receiving the writ 
of the crown. They undertook also not to promulgate any 
canons save those which were ratified by the crown. This 
act of the clergy was embodied in an Act of Parliament and 
made law (1534), and it is under this law that tiie con- 
vocations of the two provinces have since met and acted. 
Their constitutional position at present is to be the advisers 
of the^ crown and parliament in all things spiritual and 
ecclesiastical, but they have no legislative power save in so 
far as what they have agreed upon may he made, the sub- 
stance of an Act of Parliament. The convocations have 
thus in many instances procured their determinations to 
become the law of the land, as, notably in the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662, and recently in the Shortened Service Act. 
But convocation may not only thus indirectly make statute 
law; it may also make, with the consent of the crown, 
canons which bind the clergy where they are not contrariant 
to statute law. The canon does not in any way come 
before parliament, but merely requires the royal licence and 
approval to become valid. It was thus that the body of 
canons by which the clergy are at present governed were 
made in 1604. The meetings of convocation have always 
coincided with thoso of parliament, and only in two 
instances, in 1584 and 1640, has either convocation sat 
after the rising of parliament. In several instances the 
northern convocation, being the smaller, has consented to 
send representatives to the southern, and thus to constitute 
one synod. The convocations do not in reality consist of 
two houses, though they are thus divided for the purposes 
of discussion and voting, but only of one house each, the 
lower clergy being in fact the assessors of the bishops. In 
1664 the clergy abandoned their right of taxing themselves 
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in their convocations, and became subject to the general law 
of the land in this matter. In view of this concession they 
obtained the right of voting for members of jiarliament In 
1717 the lower house of the Canterbury convocation show- 
ing, as was thought, a turbulent spirit and a tendency to 
oppose the house of Hanover, the action of convocation 
was suspended, and it remained silent for one hundred and 
thirty-five years. The unconstitutional and oppressive 
character of this enforced silence of the spiritualty produced 
much discontent, and led in modern days to an organized 
attempt to overcome it. As convocation still continued to 
meet as a formality, and then to be immediately prorogued, 
opportunity was taken of its meeting, in February 1852, to 
present to the lower house a large number of petitions pray- 
ing for the revival of its action. They voted an address 
to the upper house enforcing the prayer of these petitions, 
and were allowed to present it. The action of this long 
inanimate body thus recommenced, and, the Government 
not seeing fit to oppose it, has gone on with increasing 
vigour ever since. The constitutional status of the Church 
of England has been considerably affected by various 
measures passed since the Eestoration. The chief of these 
are the Toleration Act of Wilham and Mary, the Act of 
Union with Scotland of Queen Anne, the Eoman Catholic 
Emancipation Act, and the Jewish Disabilities Eemoval Act. 
Through the operation of these Acta the two houses of the 
legislature no longer consist entirely of members of the 
Church of England, although their right to legislate for 
that church remains the same. The effect of this is very 
perceptible in the course of modern legislation. The Church 
of England can no longer levy a compulsory rate on all 
occupiers for the maintenance of the church fabrics, as 
formerly. The exclusive right of performing the marriage 
service has also been taken from her, the completest equality 
between the religious bodies existing within the state being 
aimed at. This, so far as is consistent with the preserva- 
tion of a certain prerogative to the church, as the church of 
the sovereign and one of the estates of the realm, and of 
the ancient church endowments, may be said to be the 
accepted principle of modern legislation. 

IV. Law . — The Church of England is governed by a 
system of jurisprudence made up of three elements, — the 
Common Law, the Canon Law, the Statute Law. The 
first consists of customs, precedents, and judicial records ; 
the second of all canons passed or accepted by English 
synods, which are not “ contrariaut to the laws, statutes, 
and customs of the realm,” and which, if passed after the 
Act of Submission of the Clergy, 1534, have received the 
sanction of the crown ; the third of Acts of Parliament 
relating to the church. Of these there is now a very large 
number. The laws relating to the church being of a mixed 
character, the judicial administration of those laws is 
assigned to various tribunals, some of a purely ecclesiastical 
kind, some of a purely secular kind, and some in which the 
ecclesiastical and secular elements are combined. All 
questions of civil rights are within the jurisdiction of the 
secular courts. Questions touching the orthodoxy of the 
clergy, their conduct in their ministrations, and their morals 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the bishops, with the right 
of appeal from a lower to a higher court, and ultimately to 
the sovereign in council. The ordinary ecclesiastical 
tribunal of first instance is the consistory court of each 
diocese. Of this the bishop is jxfdtx (yrdvmrius, but he 
does not preside in it in person, but by his chancellor. In 
the case of criminal offences charged against any of the 
clergy, the bishop’s mode of proceeding is regulated by 
recent legislation, which has substituted another tribund 
for the ancient diocesan court. This is contained in the 
Act 3 and 4 Viofc,, c. 86, entitled ♦^An Act for better en- 
forcing Church Discipline.” Under this Act the bishop 
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may either proceed against the accused clerk himself, by 
issuing a commission to five persons to inquire whether 
there is a case, and then if this is found, proceeding to try 
it with three assessors; or he may send the case at once to 
the provincial court, where it will be tried before the Dean 
of the Arches. A further regulation of procedure in the 
case of clerks charged with offences against the rubrics of 
the prayer book has been made by the Public Worship 
Eegulation Act of 1876. 

See Bede, Opera, ed J. A Giles, Oxon, 1843-5 ; TJs&Iier, Eccles. 
Bnian%, Anttquttaics (ed Ellington), Dublin, 1841-62 ; Stilling- 
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Magnus Britannix, 4 vols , 1737 ; Foxe, Acts and Monuments of 
Christian Martyrs (ed. Cattley), 8 vols , 1841 , Nio. Sander, De 
Origine at Progressu Schismatis Anglicani (ed. Eicliton), Col. Agr , 
1585 ; Burnet, History of the Beformation (ed Pocock), Oxford, 
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Oxford, 1822-28; Heyhn, Ecclesia Bostauruta, 1674; Dodd, 
Church History of England, with notes hy Tierney, 6 vols,, 1840; 
S. B. Maitland, Essays on Beformafion, 1849 ; Hook, Lives of 
Archbishops of Canterbury, 9 vols,, 1860-76 ; Massingberd, History 
of the Beformation (Eng. Lib,), 1842 ; J. H, Blunt, History of the 
Bcfcnnation, 1860, and Annotated Prayer Book, 1867 ; Soames, 
History of the Befon'matim, 4 vols,, 1826 ; Perry, History of Chutch 
of England, 3 vols., 1862-4, and Student’s Alanml of English 
Churdi History, 1878 ; James Anderson, History of the Church 
of England in the Colonies, 3 vols , 1856 ; Proctor, History of 
the Prayer Book; Cardwell, Documentary Annals of Church of 
England— History of Conferences— Synodalia, 5 vols., 1889-42; 
Blunt and Phillimore, Law of the Church of England, 2 vola ; 
Clausnitzen, GoUesdien&t, Hirclienverfassimg, und Geistlichkeit der 
bischoflichen englischen Eirche, Berlin, 1817 ; G Weber, Ocschichte 
der ahathohschen Kirchen u, Sekten in Qrosshritannien, 1846-63 ; 
and J. L Funk, Organisation der englischen Staatskirche, Alteu- 
bmg, 1829. (G G. P ) 

ENGLISH BIBLE. The history of the vernacular 
Bible of the English race resolves itself into two distinctly 
marked periods, — the one being that of Manuscript Bibles, 
which were direct translations from the Latin Vulgate, the 
other that of Printed Bibles, which were, more or less com- 
pletely, translations from the original Hebrew and Greek 
of the Old and New Testaments. 

Tlie Manuscript JBiUe. 

As far back as the English language can be followed, 
there are traces of the work of English translators of the 
Scripturea^ St Aidan, bishop of Lindisfame in the first 
half of the 7th century (died 651 An.), is said by Bede to 
have employed those who were about him, laymen as well 
as clergy, in reading and learning the Scriptures, espe- 
cially the Psalms ; and the laymen of Northumbria were 
nob likely to understand any but their native tongue. A 
little later Caedmon, a lay monk of Wliitby (died 680), 
whose gifts as a poet had been discovered while he was a 
cow-herd on the neighbouring downs, composed a metrical 
version of several parts of the Old and New Testaments 
from English translations which had been made for him by 
monks who understood the Latin Vulgate. Bather later 
still, Eadfrith, bishop of Lindisfame (died 721), is said, 
on some authority known to Archbishop Ussher (JVbrh, 
xii 282), to have translated most of the books of the 
Bible; and similar traditions are handed down respect- 
ing the Venerable Bede (died 735), Alcuin (died 804), 
and King Alfred (died 901). The earliest relic of such 
work that actually remains extant is an English Psalter, 

^ There seem indeed to have been copies of a vernacular version in 
the earlier language of the country, for Gildas wntes in the begin- 
ning of his history that, when English xnaartyrs gave up their lives 
for Cluistianity during the Diocletian persecution in the beginning of 
the 4th, century, “ aB the copies of the Holy Scriptures which could 
be found were burned in the streets.” 
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Aid- tlie first fifty Psalms of wMcli are in prose and the rest in 

helm’s verse, "wliicb. was translated by St Aldhelm, long abbot of 

Psalter. ])jialniesbury, and at bis death (709) bishop of Sherborne, 
and of which a copy is preserved m the National Library 
at Paris. This Psalter was printed at Oxford, under the 
editorship of Thorpe, in 1835, and is one of the earliest 
monuments of the English languaga 
The Lin- Next m date comes a volume known as the Lindisfarne 
disfame or St Cuthbert’s Evangelistarium. This beautiful volume, 
Gospels. formerly belonged to the dean and chapter of 

Durham, but is now preserved in the British Museum (Nero 
D. iv.), was written in Latin by Eadfritb about 680, and 
illiuninated by Ethelwold, afterwards (724-740) bishop of 
Lindisfarne. At a later date an interlinear English trans- 
lation was added by Ealdred, probably the monk who 
afterwards became (957-968) bishop of Chcster-le-Street. 
The Lindisfarne Gospels were edited, with a learned intro- 
duction, by Bouterwek in 1857, and also by Stevenson and 
Waring for the Surtees Society in 1854-65. 

The Of a little later date is a similar volume, known as the 
Rush- Eushworth Gospels, which is preserved in the Bodleian 

worth Library (Auct. D. 2, 19). This manuscript was originally 

Gospels. Latin by MacEegol, au Irish scribe, about 

820, and the interlinear English version was added about 
80 or 100 years afterwards by a scribe named Owen and a 
priest of Harewood named Fserman. The three later 
gospels are so nearly identical with those of the Lindisfarne 
book as to show that the translation contained in the latter 
represents a publicly circulated version. The Eushworth 
Gospels have also been printed by the Surtees Society. 
Jllfrio’s Thera was in circulation, too, in the 10th century, a 
Hepta- translation of the first seven books of the Old Testament, 
teucL. •which had been made by iElfric, who was during the later 
part of his life (994-1006), archbishop of Canterbury. 
These seven books wore probably, however, part only of a 
much larger work, for translations of the books of Eings, 
Esther, Job, Judith, the hlaccabees, and of the four gospels, 
also exist, which are of the same date, and are suppos^ to 
be from the same pen. Copies of the Heptateuch exist in 
the British Museum (Claud B. iv ), and m the Bodleian 
Library (Laud 609), a copy of the gospels being preserved 
in the Library of Corpus Cbristi College, Cambridge. Tbe 
Heptateuch was printed by Edward Thwaites in 1698. 

In addition to the above, there are also many copies of 
the “ Anglo-Saxon ” Psalter and of the Gospels in the British 
Museum, in the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge and 
elsewhere, some of which are written in between the lines 
of the Latin, and others of which are, like .Mfric’s 
Heptateuch, &c., independent worka Such manuscripts 
are found of as late a date as the end of the 12th century, 
showing that the more ancient form of the English language 
was in use long after the Norman Conquest, and even when 
the transition was far advanced from “Anglo-Saxon” to 
the mediieval English of Chaucer. The general character 
of the older English may be seen by the following specimen, 
taken from .^Elfric’s Heptateuch, the comparison with 
modern English being made easy by a parallel version : — 

Gisx, xxxvii. 6-11 

Tenth Cesttot Modebr 

. hlne hatedon the s^rithoT. & . Inm Imted the more. And 

he cwsBth to him, Gehlrath min he gnoth to them, Hear my 

swefco the me mflstte. STethuhte dream that me met. Methonght 
tht Tve bun don seenfas on secere, that we honnden sheayes m the acre 

& tht mm sceaf anst, & stode and that mine sheat arised, and stood 

upiihte omidd.m eowrnm soeafum, •npright amid yonr sheaves, 

Ss eowiB gihnas stodon ynibutan and yonr yelms [bundles] stood about 

& abugon to mimun soeafe. and bowed to mine sheaf. 

Tha ewmdon his gobrothin, Then said his brethren, 

Cwist thn ? bist thn ra e Sayest thou ? beest thou our 

ciming, ofchthe booth we Omia king, either bo we thine 

hyrmen? Witodlice thnrh this hue-men? Wlierefoiothuraghhis 

swefn & th-nih thss spimcn hig dream and thiongh his (roeochesithey 

hine hatedon, & hmfdon andan to him hated and had angei to 
him. Other ewefen hine rnffitte him. Other dream him met, 

^e relite tht his brothram, A and he told that his biethien, and 

ewth, Ic geseah on swefne swice quoth, I saw in a dream as It wa e 


snnnc & mona A endleofun sun and moon and eleven 

steoiian A ealle ubugon me Tha stais, and all bowed to me. When 
he tht hts fader A his biothium he that hie father and Ins biethien 

rehte, tbatbicatode se fmdei hine, told, then thientened his iatliei him, 

A c« ath, Hwat sceal this swofen and quoth. What shall tins dieam 

been the thn gesawe? Sceolon bo that thou snwest? Shall 

we ahngan the, ic A thin modur we how to thee, I and thine mother 

& thme gehiotlnu’ Witodlice and thine hi etlnen? Wheieloie 

his gebiothiu yisodon snithe. . his biethien weie angi y with 

The English which was spoken before the Conquest un- 
derwent much change, however, during the reigns of the 
Norman and Angevin kings ; and although the reproduc- 
tion of the older translations shows that there weie some 
Englishmen who still used their language m its ancient 
form, yet there can be no doubt that many of the old words 
had become obsolete by the time of the Plantagenets, and 
that the vernacular tongue of the country had been so 
altered by its contact with the French spoken by the upper 
classes as to make new translations of the Scriptures 
necessary. Of such new translations Archbishop Cranmer 
writes in his preface to the authorized version of 1540. 
The Holy Bible was, he says, “ translated and read in the 
Saxons’ tongue, which at that time was our mother tongue,” 
many hundred years before the date at which he was writ- 
ing, “ whereof there remaineth yet divers copies, found in 
old abbeys, of such antique manner of writing and speaking 
that few men now been able to read and understand them. 
And when this language waxed old and out of common 
usage, because folk should not lack the fruit of leading it 
was again translated into the newer language, whereof yet 
also many copies remain, and be daily found.” Sir Thomas 
More also wrote that “the whole Bible was, long before 
Wickliffe’sdays, by virtuous and weIl-learnodmen,tianslated 
into the English tongue, and by good and godly people 
with devotion and soberness well and reverently read” 
(More’s Dial, iii. 14). Similar evidence is given by Foxe 
the martyrologist, who says in his dedication to an edition 
of the Anglo-Saxon gospels, “ If histories be well examined, 
we shall find both before the Conquest and after, as well 
before John Wickliffe was born as since, the whole body of 
the Scriptures by sundry men translated into our country 
tongue.” But as of the earlier period so of this, there are 
none but fiagmentary remains, the “ many copies ” which 
remained when Cranmer wrote in 1540 having doubtless 
disappeared iu tbe vast and ruthless destruction of libraries 
which took place within a few years after that date.^ 
There are, however, two English versions of the Psalter still 
remaining which were made early in the 14th century, 
together with many abstracts and metrical paraphrases oi 
particular books of the Bible, translations of the epistles 
and gospels used in divine service, paraphrases of gospel 
lessons, narratives of the Passion and Eesurrection of our 
Lord, and other means for familiarizing the people with 
Holy Scripture. It was also the custom of mediaeval 
preachers and writers to give their own English version of 
any text which they quoted, not resorting as in later times 
to a commonly received translation ; and a very curious 
illustration of this fact is found in the prologue to the 
Wicklifdte Bible, where, of the many quotations made from 
the Scriptures, none are taken from the English version to 
which it forms the preface, but all are translated directly 
from the Vulgate. The same fact is observable in the 
works of Chaucer and of Wickliffe himself, neither of 
them using the Wickliffite version, though their works con- 
tain numerous quotations from Scripture translated into 
English. 

^ Bab writes m 1649, “ I judge this to he true, and utter it with 
heavmesB, that neither the Bntons under the Romans and Saxons, nor 
yet the J^glish people under the Danes and Kormaus, had ever such 
damage of 'their learned monuments as we have seeu iu our time” 
(Bale’s Declaration upon Lebnd’s JownaX), About that time, among 
hundreds of other libraries, those of the city of London and of the unf 
versity of Oxford entirely disappeared, the very book shelves Of tbe 
latter being sold for firewood. 
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gohor. Of the two Psalters mentioned above, the earlier one was 
ham’s translated by William de Schorham, who was vicar of Chart 
psalter, m Kent in the year 1320. One copy is preserved 

in the British Museum (A.dd, MS. 17,376), and two others 
are in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. The other 
version was made by Richard Rolle, a chantry priest and 
nolle of hermit of Hampole, near Doncaster (died 1319). Among 
Ham- many works that he wrote was a Latin commentary on the 
pole’s Psalms, and on his being persuaded to re-write this in 

Psalter. English version of the Psalms was incorpor- 

ated with it in the same way as the Latin had been in 
the original wort “ In this werke,” wrote the author— 
“I selce no strsiiuige Ynglys, but lightest and communest, 
& swilk is moste lylc unto the Latyne, so that thai yt knawes 
noght ye Latyne be the Ynglys may com to many Latyne wordis. 
In ye translacion I feloglie the letter als-mekille as I may, and Iher 
I fyml no propre Ynglys, I feloglie ye wit of ye wordis, so that 
thai that schulen rede it them, thar not drede errjiig.” 

The commentary of Hampole, as the author is frequently 
called, was very extensively circulated, and many copies of 
it exist. It was also printed at Cologne in the year 1536. 

Treading worthily in the footsteps of these and many 
other worthy predecessors, come the translators of the two 
noble 14th century versions, which were long regarded as 
the exclusive work of John Wickliffe, and were thus always 
associated with his name (see Wicklii'I’b). The first of 
these two versions was completed about 1384, the year of 
Wickliffe’s death, and may be distinguished by the names 
of the principal translators, as Hereford and Wickliffe’s 
version. The second was completed about 1388, and for 
the same reason may he called Purvey 's version. 

Tiie Wickliffe’s earliest work was of the same nature as that 
Hereford of Eolle, being a commentary on the hook of Revelation, 
w'^id ff supposed to have written in 1352. This was 

Bible,' in 1360 by a commentary on the gospels, consist- 

1884.' chiefly of passages from the fathers translated into 

English and placed beside an English version of the gospels. 
It is this translation of the gospels alone which can he cer- 
tainly identified as the work of Wickliffe in the Bible which 
goes by his name ; but Sir Prederick Madden says, in his 
preface to the Wicklifiite versions, that the Epistles, Acts, 
and Apocalypse “ might probably bo the work of Wickliffe 
himself; at least the similarity of style between the gospels 
and the other parts favours the supposition.” The Old 
Testament and Apocryphal books were translated principally 
by Nicolas de Hereford, of Queen’s College, Oxford, at one 
time vice-chancellor of the university, and afterwards a 
canon of Hereford. It is to be observed, however, that tho 
. translation of the Psalms in Hereford’s Old Testament is 
undoubtedly based upon that of the Hampole Psalter. The 
original manuscript of Hereford’s translation, with his 
alterations and corrections, is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library (Bodl. 959). It extends only as far as Baruch liL 
19, and it is supposed that his work was interrupted in the 
middle of the year 1382 by a summons to appear before 
convocation in London, and by a subsequent appeal which 
he made to Rome, and which ended in an imprisonment 
there. A contemporary copy of bis manuscript also exists 
in the Bodleian (Douce 369), which shows the farther 
growth of this version. At the place where Hereford left 
off, a note is inserted stating the fact in Latin, “Exph'cit 
translationem Nicholay de Herford,” and the remaining 
books of the Old Testament, Ezekiel, Daniel, the twelve 
minor prophets, and the two books of Maccabees, are added 
by another and unknown hand. The Bible was then com- 
pleted by extracting the text of the gospels from Wickliffe’s 
commentary, and adding to it a new translation of the rest 
of the New Testament. Copies of this Bible are rare, far 
the greater number of the copies of the ‘^WicMiffite Bible” 
being of the later version, now to be described. 

Although there is enough verbal resemblance between 


this later version and that of Hereford and Wickliffe to Fumy's 
suggest that it is a revision of the latter rather than a new version, 
translation, tho account given of his work by Purvey him- 
self says nothmg about such a revision, and represents it as 
an independent version. 

“For tleqe reasons and other,” he wrote in his prologue or 
picface, “ mth comnion charity to save all men in our realm which 
God will have sared, a simple creature hath translated the Bible 
out of Latin into English First, this simple creatm’e had much 
travail, with divers fellows and helpeis, to gather many old Bibles, 
and othei doctors, and common glosses, and to make one Latin 
Bible some deal hue : and then to study it of the new, the text 
with the gloss and other doctois as he might get, and specially 
Lyra on the Old Testament that helped him full much in this work : 
the third time to counsel with oM grammarians and old divines of 
hard woids and hard senses how they might best be understood and 
translated : the fomth time, to transkte as cleaily as he could to 
the sense, and to have many good fellows and cunning at the cor- 
lecting of the translation.” 

These words imply a labour of some yours, and as 
Purvey makes no allusion whatever to any other translation 
of his own time, it is reasonable to suppose that he went to 
his t^k without any knowledge that a similar work was 
being done by contemporaries. But although he says much 
in his jirologne respecting the manner in which his work of 
tiunslation had been done, Purvey gives no information 
respecting the date at winch he was writing. He lived on 
as late as the year 1427, leading an unsettled life, and 
suffering imprisonment for his opinions, which he recanted 
at St Paul's Cross in 1400 ; but it is supposed that his 
translation was completed by about the year 1 388. About 
160 copies of Purvoy’s version are known to be still in 
existence, some of them beautifully illuminated and beauti- 
fully bound, but they all appear to have been written before 
1430.1 

The following specimen of the later version (John xi 
1-13) will show that its language is not very far removed 
from that of the present day : — 

*' And tier was a syk man, Lazarus of Betlianye, of the castel 
of Marie and Martlia hiss sistns. And it was Morye, which 
onoyntfde the Loid with oynsment, and wipte hise feet with Mr 
heens, whoa brother Lazaras was syk. Therefor hise sislris senten 
to hym, and seide, Lord, lo J he whom thou louest is syk. And 
Jhesus herde, and seide to hem, This syknesse is not to the deth, 
but for the glorie of God, that mannus sone he gloiified bi him. 

And Jhesus louyde Martha and hir sistir Marie, and Lazarus, 

Therfor whanue Jhesus horde that he was sijk, thanne he dwehide 
in the same place twei daies. And after these thingis he seide to 
hise disciplis, Go we eft in to Judee The disciplis seien to hym, 

Maistor, now the Jewis soughten for to stoone tliee, and eft goist 
thou thidvr 1 Jhesus answerde, whether tlier ben not twelue onns 
of the dai * If ony man wandre in the dai he hirtith not, for he 
seeth the light of this world. But if ho wandre in the night, he 
stomhhth, for light is not in him. He seith those thingis, aaid 
aftir these thingis he seitli to hem Lazarus oure freend, slepitli, 
hut T go to reise hym fro sleep. Therfor hise disciplis seiuen • 

Lord, if he slepith, he schal be saaf. But Jhesus hadde seid of his 
deth ; but thei gessiden that he seide of depyng of deep. Thanne 
therfor Jhesus seide to hem opynli, Lozavus is dead ; and Y haue 
loye for you, that ye bileue, for Y was not there ; but go we to 
hym.” 

This was the latest English dress in which the Holy 
Bible appeared during those seven centuries or more in 
which it was a reproduction of the Latin Yulgate, and 
before the invention of printing was brought to bear on 
the carculatioa of the Scriptures, 

ijhe earlier and the later of these two “'Wickliffite” versions of 
the Bible were pnnted in parallel columes in four quarto volumes in 
1850, under the editorship of the Eev. Josiah ForshalJ and Sir Frederic 
Madden. Previously to that time the Hew Testament of Purvey had 
been printed Tyr the Rev. John Lewis, in folio, in 1731, and again by 
the Rev. H. H. Baber, m quarto, in 1810 ; it was dso printed in 
Bator's Engliah Eexa^Ut, in 1841. Of the earlier versien the Song 
of Solomon was printed, and many dwtaohed portions of other books, 
m Dr Adam Clarke’s Cmtmitsmy in 1810, and 1iie Hew Testament 
by Mr Lea Wilson in 1848. 
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TJie Printed BiUe, 

It is singular tliat while France, Spain, and Italy each 
possessed vernacular Bibles before Henry VIIL be^n his 
reign, and Germany had seventeen editions of the Scriptures 
printed and widely circulated in the German language 
before Luther was known, yet no English printer attempted 
to put the familiar English Bible into type. No part of 
the Bible was printed in English before 1526, no complete 
Bible before 1535, and none m England before 1538.^ 
Wflliam The first-fruits of the printing press as regards the 
Tyndale. English Bible were the New Testament and the Pentateuch 
of William Tyndale (1484-1536), which were translated 
and printed abroad between the years 1524 and 1530. 
Demaus, in his life of Tyndale, gives reasons for coming to 
the conclusion that he first formed the intention of trans- 
lating the Bible “ about the end of 1522 or beginning of 
1623 ” (Demans’s Lije oj Tyndale, p. 63, w.), at which 
time he was engaged, as a clergyman of the mature age of 
thirty-eight, iu teaching the children of Sir John Walsh of 
Little Sodbnry, m Gloucestershire, the eldest of whom was 
only six or seven years of age (ibid. p. 37). Early in 1523 
he left Sodbury and went up to London, where he was 
engaged for six mouths as chantry priest to the family of 
Humphrey Monmouth, a city merchant, whose residmace 
was near the Tower. About the end of 1523 Tyndale 
endeavoured to obtain a home in the household of the 
learned Tunstall, then bishop of London, it being the custom 
for bishops of those days to surround themselves with a 
small court of scholars, chaplains, and assistants, who were 
maintained out of the revenues of their sees. The bishop 
was already overburdened, however, with dependents, and 
though Tyndale carried a translationof an orationof Isocrates 
in hm hand as evidence of his Greek scholarship, he said 
nothing about his contemplated translation of the New 
Testament ; and being, as he says, “ evil-favoured in this 
world, and without grace in the sight of men, speechless 
and rude, dull and slow-witted,” it is no wonder that the 
bishop recommended him Mnclly “ to seek in London, 
where he said I could not lack a service,” such as that in 
which he had already been engaged. Thus it happened 
that Tyndale left England and went to Germany early in 
the year 1524, an unknown, an unsuccessful, and a dis- 
appointed man, and yet one whose work during the next 
two years was to be honoured by every succeeding genera- 
tion of his countrymen, and to give his name a conspicuous 
place among those of the Reformers (see Tyndall). 

The six months which Tyndale had spent in Monmouth’s 
house were probably occupied in preparing himself for his 
greater undertaking by the translation of the Bnckiridim 
Tyn- of Erasmus, and " another little treatise,” which he left in 
dale’s charge of the_ merchant. On landing at Hamburg he 
** straight to Luther ” at Wittenberg, according to 

1526? * unanimous testimony of his contemporaries, and there 
the work of translation must have been commenced im- 
mediately; for notwithstanding a long journey by land to 
Cologne, a sufficiently long residence there for the printing 
of St Matthew and St Mark in ono edition, a removal to 
Worms and the time occupied there in printing another 
edition of the whole New Testament, the translation was 
widely circulated in Euglaud within less than two years of 
Tyndale’s arrival in Germany. Whether he was in any 
way assisted by Luther is still a disputed pointy as, although 
Tyndale translated and adapted Luther’s prefaces to the 
several books, and also many of his marginal annotations 
or “glosses,” this does not necessarOy indicate any personal 
influence of the great Reformer, and there is no historical 
evidence to show that there was any intercourse between 

^ It slioidd 1)6 mentioned, iowsver, that the popular Qold&b Legmcl 
ooutaiaed nearly the whole of the Pentateuch and the Gospel narrative 
in English, and that this was printed by Oaxton in 1493, 


them. What is more certain is that Tyndale was assisted 
by a Franciscan friar named William Roye, and by “a 
faithful companion ” whose name he does not give, “ till 
that was ended which I could not do alone without one 
both to write and to help me to compare the texts together.” 
When the work of translation was sufficiently advanced, or 
when it was completed, Tyndale and Roye removed to 
Cologne, where it was pub to press by Peter Quentel, 
that printer being chosen perhaps of all in Germany 
because his partners the Byrekmans were booksellers in 
Loudon, and would thus be able to set the book in circula- 
tion. The printers began an impression of 3000 in a small 
quarto size, but the printing had only proceeded as far as 
the tenth sheet, when any further progress was prohibited 
by the authorities of the city, Tyndale and Pioye being 
considered as “ two English apostates who had been some 
tune at Wittenberg, ” and whose work could not but there- 
fore be au evU one. The two Englishmen managed, how- 
ever, to escape higher up the Rhine to Worms, where 
Luther’s influence was much stronger than at Cologne, and 
they succeeded in carrying with them some, or all, of the 
20,000 or 30,000 sheets which had been printed. Instead 
of completing Quenbel’s work, Peter Schoeffer the Worms 
printer was employed to print another impression of 3000 
in a small octavo size, without prefaces to the books or 
annotations in the margin, and only having an address “ To 
the Reder ” at the end in addition to the New Testament 
text itself. Both impressions arrived in England early in 
the summer of 1526, less than two years after Tyndale had 
quitted its shores, and were put into circulation with more 
or less secrecy as opportunity offered. The imperfect or 
quarto impression printed at Cologne is sometimes spoken 
of by contemporaries as “ Matthew and Mark in English” 
or “the chapters of Matthew;” and Dr Robert Ridley, 
uncle to Bishop Ridley, writes of “ the common and vulgar 
translation of the New Testament into English, done by Mr 
William Hichyns otherwise called Mr W. Tyndale, and friar 
William Roye,” distinguishing the two impressions by men- 
tioning “ their commentaries and annotations in Matthew 
and Mark in the first print, as well as their preface,” or 
address to the reader, “in the second print” (Demaus’s 
Life of Tymdde, p. 106). But both these impressions are 
now so rare that of the first only sixty-two pages of one 
copy are known (Brit. Mus., Grenv. 12,179), and of the 
second only one imperfect copy, which is in the library of 
St Paul’s Cathedral, and one perfect copy which is in that 
of the Baptist college at Bristol. Tyndale’s work was, 
however, reprinted surreptitiously at Antwerp three times 
before 1528, and again under the editorship of George 
Joye,2 one of his former friends, in August 1534. In 
November 1534 Tyndale himself brought out a revised 
edition, with translations added of aU the Sarum Epistles 
and Gospels which were taken from the Old Testament and 
the Apocryphal books, this edition being also printed at 
Antwerp by Martin Emperour. In the following year 
^ndale once more set forth a revised edition, “fynesshed 
in the yere of cure Lorde God a.m.d. and xsxv. ;” and this 
is supposed to have been revised by him while in prison in 
the castle of Vilvorde, being the last of his labours in con- 
nection with the English Bible. His execution took place 
on October 6, 1636, and about the same time a small folio 
reprint of his revised edition of 1534 was brought out in 

* Joye was a rival translatox, and altbougli he and Tyndale had once 
heen friends, they afterwards wrote against each other in exceedingly 
bitter language. Joye published an English Psalter at Strashurg ia 
1530, a translation of Isaiah in 1531, and one of Jeremiah in 1534. 
Tyndale says that he had printed two leaves of atranslatioa of Genesis 
and sent copies of it to the king and queen, •vrith a request that he 
might receive licence to go throngh the whole Bible, But although he 
survived until 1663, Joye’s name does not appear again m association 
with the work of translation. 
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England by Berfcbelet, the king’s printer.^ In later years 
twenty-nine editions of Tyndale’s New Testament were 
published, without reckoning modern reprints. 

Tyn- Three years and a half after the publication of his 
dale's English New Testament, on January 17, 1530, Tyndale 
Penta- pubiisiied his English Pentateuch. That he did not know 
1630.’ anything of Hebrew when he left England in 1524 seems 
certain (Eadie’s Eng. Bible, i. 208), wlnle translation of the 
New Testament and seeing it through the press iu leaathau 
two years could scarcely have left him time for acquiring a 
knowledge of it before 1526. In May 1528 he published 
two works, Tlie Parable of the Wicked Mammon and The 
Obedience of a Christian Man, and was at the same time 
engaged in writing The Practice of Preludes, a work of 
considerable siza Between the middle of 1526 and the 
middle of 1529 it was impossible for any man so fully 
employed to loam Hebrew so thoroughly as to be able to 
produce at tlie end of that time an original translation of 
the Pentateuch, and the opinion that Tyndale did so cannot 
be maintained in the face of such historical facts. Frith, 
who joined him at Marburg in 1628, may have been a 
Hebrew scholar, and from him Tyndale may have received 
assistance in the work. But Foxe states that when Tyndale 
had completed his translation, he was shipwrecked on the 
coast of Holland, losing it and all his books, that he sailed 
by another ship to Hamburg, and that there Coverdale 
“helped him in the translating of the whole five books of 
Moses, from Easter till December, in the house of a worship- 
ful widow. Mistress Margaret Yan Emmerson, 1529 A.D., 
a great sweating sickness being at the same time in the 
town. So having despatched his business at Hamburg be 
returned afterwards to Antwerp again.” (Foxe’s Acts and 
Mon., V. 120, ed. 1846.) But there is so much in com- 
mon between the language of Tyndale’s Pentateuch and 
that of his predecessor Purvey, that it is evident the old 
English Bible, already so familiar to Englishmen, was made 
the foundation of the new work. Tyndale himself may 
have had sufficient knowledge of Hebrew to have corrected 
some of the more glaring errors of the Wickliffite version, 
especially by the help of Luther’s German Bible; or he 
may, as Foxe alleges, Wve been assisted by Coverdale, who 
had a competent acquaintance with the language. How- 
ever this may have been, the English Pentateuch was so 
rapidly placed in the printer’s hands, notwithstanding 
Tyndale’s other literaiy occupations, that it came from the 
press with the colophon “ Emprented at Marlborow, in the 
land of Hesse, by me, Hans Luft, the yere of cure Lordo 
Mooccoxxx., the xviL daye of January,” and was shortly 
afterwards put in circulation in England. Of this work 
several copies are still in existence, but the only perfect one 
known is in the British Museum. In the following year 
Tyndale published a translation of Jonah, the only copy 
known of which is in the library of the marquis of Bristol 
at Ixworth ; and in 1534 he brought out a revised edition 
of the book of Genesis, which was the last of his labours in 
connection with the Old Testament. 

Tlie Meanwhile a complete English Bible was being pre 
Cover, pared by Miles Coverdale (1485-1665), an Augustinian 
friar who was afterwards for a few years (1561-1555) 
bishop of Exeter. As the printing of the whole Bible must 
have occupied the priuters for many mouths, and probably 
did occupy them, for several years, and as that printing was 
finished on October 4, 1535, it is evident that Coverdale 
must have been engaged on the preparation of the work for 
the press at almost as early a date as Tyndale. There is, 


^ The type and the woodcut herder of the title-page were immedi- 
ately afterwards used hy Berthelet in pnnting the InstUuUon of a 
Ohmtim Mm, a work of considera'ble size, whicb. was pubhahed in 
July 1687. The only copy known of ttiis edition of Tyndale’s tranria- 
tion is iu the Bodleian library. 


indeed, a correspondence extant between Cromwell when 
he was secretary to Wolsey and Coverdale when he was 
resident at the Augustinian priory at Cambridge, which 
shows that the work was in hand in the year 1527. But 
the book was printed abroad, and Foxe’s statement shows 
that Coverdale was at Antwerp in 1529, so that probably 
the greater part of the translation was made, like that of 
Tyndale, out of England. Mr Henry Stevens has pointed 
out that, iu a biographical notice of Emanuel Van Meteren 
appended to his history of Belgium by Simon Euytinck, 
the latter states that Jacob Van Meteren, the father of 
Emanuel, had manifested great zeal in producing at 
Antwerp a translation of the Bible into English “ for the 
advancement of the kingdom of Christ in England, and for 
thw purpose he employed a certain learned scholar named 
Miles Coverdale.” As Van Meteren had been taught the 
art of printing m his youth, it seems very probable that he 
exercised his zeal in the matter by undertaking the cost of 
printing the work as weE as that of remunerating the trans- 
lator. The woodcuts in Corerdale’s Bible, but not the 
type, have been traced up to James Nicolaon, printer in St 
Thomas’ Hospital in 1535, and Mr Stevens connects him 
with the hook and with Van Meteren in the following 
manner : The London bookbinders and stationers, finding 
the market filled with foreign books, especially Testaments, 
made complaint in 1633-34, and petitioned for relief; in 
consequence of which a statute was passed compelling 
foreigners to sell their editions entire to some London 
stationer, in sheets, so that the binders might not suffer. 
This new law was to come into operation about the begin- 
ning of 1535. In consequence of this law, Jacob Van 
Meteren, as his Bible approached comidetion, was obliged 
to come to London to sell the edition. We have reason to 
believe that he sold it to James Nicolson of Southwark, 
who nob only bought the entire edition, but the woodcuts, 
and probably the punches and type ; but if the latter, they 
were doubtless lost in transmission, as they have never 
turned up in any shape sinca All the copies of the Cover- 
dale Bible in the original condition, as far as we know, have 
appeared in English binding, thus confirming this law of 
1534.” {Oaaston Celebr. Gated., pjx 88, 89.) It is now 
evident that Coverdale refers partly, at least, to Jacob Van 
Meteren when he says in his dedication : “ Trusting in His 
infinite goodness that He would bring my simple and rude 
labour herein to good effect, therefore, as the Holy Ghost 
moved other men to do the cost hereof, so was I boldened 
in God to labour iu the same.” But although the discovery 
of Ruybinck’s statement seems to show conclusively that 
Coverdale comploted his translation, after Wolsey’s fall, at 
the cost of Van Meteren, and at Antwerp instead of Cam- 
bridge, he so far picked up the semi-official clue which he 
had dropped for a time that he published it with a dedica- 
tion to King Henry VIII., which occupies five pages, and is 
subscribed “youre Grace’s humble subiecte and daylye 
oratour, Myles Coverdale.” 

This first of all printed English Bibles is a small^ folia 
volume measuring Ilf by 8 inches, and bears the title — 
“Biblia. The Bible, that is, the Holy Scripture of the 
Olde and New Testament, faithfully and truly translated 
out of Douche audLatyn in to Englyshe, k.d-xxxv.,” with 
the texts 2 Thes. liL 1, Col iiL 16, Josh, i 8 under- 
neatL The colophou is “Prynted in the years of our 
Lord]yi.i>. xxxv., andfynished the fourth daye of October.” 
The title page was, however, for some reason cancelled imme- 
diately, and only on© perfect copy of it is known. The new 
title page with the same date, 1635, merely says, “ fayth- 
ftdly translated in to Englyshe, ” omitting the words “ and 
fauly” and “ out of Douche and Iiatyn.” A second edition 
in folio, “ newly oversene and corrected,” was printed by 
Nicolson, with English type, in 1637; and also, in the 
Vm. — 49 
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same year, a third edition in quarto. On the title-page of 
the latter were added the words, “set forth with the 
Kynge’s moost gracioTis licence.” 

The words at first printed on the title-pago, and sub- 
sequently cancelled, had been doubtless placed there by 
mistake. In his dedication to the king, Coverdale says, 
“ I have with a clear conscience purely and faithfully trans- 
lated this out of five sundry interpreters, havhig only the 
manifest truth of the Scriptures before mine eyes.” These 
“ five interpreters ” would naturally be Bibles in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, German, and English,— the Englidi being 
that with which Coverdale must long have been familiar, 
the Wickliffito version, together with tbe recent translations 
of Tyndale.^ 

It should be added that Coverdale’s Bible was the first 
in which the non-canonical books were collected ont of 
the body of the Old Testament and placed by themselves 
at the end of it under a separate title. Coverfale entitled 
them “ The Volume of the Book called Hagiographa,” but 
this was changed to “Apocrypha” m the Great Bible of 
1549. 

Mat- the New Testaments of Tyndalo, and 

thew’s the success of Covcrdale’s Bible, showed the London book- 

BiWe, sellers that a new and profitable branch of business was 
opened out to them, and they soon began to avail them- 
selves of its advantages. Bichard Grafton and Edward 
\’Vhitchurch, afterwards the king’s printers, were the first 
in the field, bringing out a fine and fall-sized folio in 1537, 
the same year in which Coveidale’s second edition appeared, 
“truely and purely translated into English by Thomas 
Matthew.” This volume was prepared for the press at 
Antwerp by “ John Rogers alias Matthew,” who was for 
some time (1634-1648) chaplain to the Merchant Ad- 
venturers there, whose wife, Adriana Pratt, was a rela- 
tive of Jacob Van Metoren, and who returning to England 
in 1648 became canon of St Paul’s, and was the first of the 
sufferers at Smithfield in the reign of Queen Mary. It was 

not, however, “ translated by Thomas Matthew,” 

but was a compilation from the translations of Tyndalo and 
Coverdale, made under the editorship of Rogers, who revised 
them to some extent before sendmg them to press. The 
Pentateuch was printed fromTyndale’s translation of 1631; 
and the books from Joshua to the end of Chronicles are 
said to have been translated by Tyndale also— a tradition 
corroborated by internal evidence (Westcott’s £n//. Bible, 
p. 224)— and to have been left by him in the hands of 
Rogera From Ezra to Malaehi the translation is taken 
from Coverdale, as is also that of the Apocryphal booka 
The New Testament is a revised copy of Tyndke’s edition 
of 1535. Thus, as the hook consists of 1100 pages, more 
than half, or 600 pages, must be assigned to Tyndale, and 
the remaining 500 pages to Coverdale. 

It is probable that the Matthew Bible was printed by 
Antwer]) booksellers as a speculation, in the same manner 
as the New Testament had been brought out under the 
editorship of Joye by the “widowo of Christoffel of End- 
hoven,” in 1534. But while it was at the press, Grafton 
and IrWtchurch appear to have stepped in with an offer to 
purchase the work, their initials being found on a title-page 
which is placed before the prophecy of IsaiaL This view 

^ TLe atiove conclusion is not at all contradioted by Covecdiile’s 
statement in Lis address to the read®^, that “ To help me theran I have 
had sundry translations, not only inLatm, but also of the Dulich"~or 
German— “interpreters, whom, because of their singular gilts and special 
diligence m the Bible, I have been the more glad to follow for the 
most part, according as I was required,” He thuiTra it quite un- 
necessary to say that he translated directly from the Hebrew and 
Greek, but adds, that he was far from rejectmg all help and gui^ce 
as to the meaning of Hebrew and Greek words, gladly and humbly 
looking to see how others had mterpreted the words into Tin tin and 
Genueu. 


is confirmed by the fact that in the following year, 1538, 
there was “ Impryntcd at Antwerpe by Matthew Crom ” a 
New Testament in which the text of Coverdale was used, 
with the prologues of Tyndale, — a concordance, some anno- 
tations, and nearly 200 woodcuts being added by the enter- 
prising printer. In whatever way the Matthew Bible 
originated, the edition of 1500 copies was pui chased by 
Grafton for the sum of £500, equal to about ^6000 of 
modem money, aud, having obtained leave to place on the 
title-page “Set forth with the Kinp most gracyous 
licence,” he and his partner published it in the summer of 
1537. 

Grafton was afraid that rivals would step in and deprive 
liim of the profits which he expected. He therefore 
entreated Secretary Cromwell that the sale of his Bible 
might be expedited by compelling every abbey to take six 
copies. He also complained that there were “ Dutchmen 
dwelling within the realm, who can neither speak good 
nor write none, who yet will both print and correct 
such an edition, and who are so covetous that they will not 
bestow twenty or forty pounds on a learned man as editoi.” 
Perhaps the rival edition which he really feared may have 
been one which was pubhslied in 1639 by “John BydJell for 
Thomas Barthlct,” with Richard Taverner, “ a learned man. Tavern- 
as editor.” This was, in fact, what would now bo called a er’s 
“piracy,” being Grafton’s “Matthew Bible” revised 
Taverner, a learned member of the Inner Temple, who had ‘ 
been one of Wolsey’s students at Christ Church, and although 
a layman, had occasionally preached from the university 
pulpit. Taverner made many alterations in the Matthew 
Bible, and the rapidity with which he edited the work 
indicates that he must have used a Bible already annotated 
by himself as the basis of his labours.^ Taverner’s Bible 
was printed in folio with “ Cum pnvilegio ad imprimendiim 
solum ” on the title-page, and it was at the same time printed 
in qnarta In the same year folio and quarto editions of 
the New Testament alone were published, and in the 
following year, 1540, the New Testament in duodecimo. 

The Old Testament was reprinted as part of a Bible of 
1651. but no other editions are known than those named. 

It will have been observed that the translations of Holy 
Scripture which had been printed during these ^ourtceu 
years (1526-1539) were aU made by private men and 
printed without any public authority. Some of them had 
indeed been set forth by the king’s licence, but the object of 
thisisshowubyaletter of Archbishop Cranmerto Secretary 
Cromwell, requesting that it might he given to Matthew’s 
Bible. It is “ that the same may be sold and read of every 
person, without danger of any act, proclamation, or 
ordnance heretofore granted to the contrary, until such 
time that we, the bishops, shall set forth abetter translation, 
which I think will not be till a day after doomsday.” This 
letter was written on Augnst 4, 1637, and the impatient 
words at the end refer to an authorized version which had 
been projected several years before, and which was, in fact, 
at that very time in preparation, though not proceeding 
quickly enough to satisfy Cranmer. 

lu the year 1530 Eeury YIIL issued a commission ofPrepara- 
inqi^ respecting the expediency and necessity of having 
“in the English tongue both the New Testament and tho^^j,y]^ 
Old,” the commission consisting of Sir Thomas More, the version, 
two archbishops, and the bishop of London, together with 
sevaiteen other “discreet and well-learned personages” 
taken from the two universities and “ other parts of his 
realm,” whose names axe recorded, together “ wUh many 
more learned men of the said universities in great nnmhe 
assembled then and there together” (WUkins’s Cme,, iii. 

® Such. KUes of early date are not uncommon ; one is now before the 
writer which is M of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin notes, 
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737). THs commission, which included Hugh and William 
Latimer among its members, reported against the expedi- 
ency of setting forth a vernacular translation until there 
was a more settled state of religious opinion, but states that 
the king “ intended to provide Siat the Holy Scripture shall 
be, by great, learned, and Catholic persona, translated into 
the English tongue if it shall then seem to His Grace con- 
venient to be ” {ibid. 740). The convocation of Canterbmy 
refreshed the royal memory on the subject by petitioning 
the king on December 19, 1534, “that His Majesty would 
vouchsafe to decree, that the Scriptures should be translated 
into the vulgar tongue by some honest and learned men, to 
be nominated by the king, and to he delivered to the people 
according to their learning” (ifiicZ. 770). It was doubtless 
in response to this petition that the measures were taken 
of which a very slight historical record remains in some 
notes of Ralph Morrice, Oranmer’s secretary. “ First,” he 
says, the archbishop “ began with the translation of the 
New Testament, taHng an old English translation thereof,” 
—the Wickliffite probably, for Tyndale’s was only eight 
years old, — “which he divided into nine or ten parts, caus- 
ing each part to be written at large in a paper book^ and 
then to be sent to tbe bast learned bishops and others, to 
the intent that they should make a perfect correction 
thereof. And when they had done, he required them to 
send back their parts so corrected unto him at Lambeth, by 
a day limited for that purpose ; and the same course, no 
question, he took with the Old Testament.” (Camd Soc. 
Nan', of lief., p. 277.) A letter from Bishop Gardiner to 
Cromwell is preserved among the state papers, dated June 
10, 1535, in which the former writes that he had translated 
St Luke and St John for his portion of the work, and that 
he had expended great labour upon them j and of the rest, 
with the exception of Stokesley, bishop of London, “when 
the day came,” says Morrice, “ every man sent to Lambeth 
their parts corrected.” Some farther steps of revision and 
preparation for the press would no doubt be taken, and the 
subject was again before convocation in 1636 (Barnet’s Nef., 
i 314; Pococke’s ed. 1865) ; but, as in the case of later re- 
visions of the Bible, the detailed history is lost to us, — all 
that is known farther relating to the printing. 

The au- reasons not now known, it was determined that this 
Jwmed authorized version should be printed by Francis Eegnault, 
rasion ijie Paris printer, who provided most of the service-books 
that were used in England. At the request of Henry VIll, 
“noster carissimus frater,” a licence was granted to 
Regnault for this purpose by Francis the French king, 
whde Coverdale and Grafton were sent over in 1537, the 
one as a learned editor the other as a practical printer, to 
superintend the work as it passed through the press. Por- 
tions of the printed sheets were sent home by Bonner who 
was then ambassador at the court of Paris, as ambassador’s 
baggage, and were thus conveyed out of France free from 
any difficulties with the French authorities ; but when the 
printing was far advanced, on December 17, 1538, its 
further progress was interdicted by the inquisitor-general, 
and orders were given to seize the whole of the impression. 
Coverdale and Grafton left Paris quickly, leaving a great 
number of finished sheets, which were condemned to be 
burned in the Place Maubert ; but, through the connivance 
of the officer appointed to see this done, the whole of them 
were sold to a haberdasher as waste paper, and “ four great 
dry vats” full of them sent over to England. As the 
licence to print them had been given at the special request 
of Henry VIIL, it is probable that the escape of the men 
and the books was facilitated by the civil authorities to 
prevent any unpleasantness with the English king. A short 
time afterwards the types, printing-press, and workmen 
followed the printed sheets, and the volume which had 
been begun in Paris in 1637 was completed in London, the 


colophon stating that it was “ Fynissued in Apryll, Anno 
M.coccaxxxix. It IS a splendid folio “ Eiblo of the largest 
volume,” and was distinguished from its predecessors by 
the name of “ The Great Bible.” The title-page describes 
it as “ The Byble in Englyshe, that is to saye, the content 
of all the Holy Scripture, bothe of the Olde and Newe 
Testament, truly translated after the veryte of the Hebreue 
and Greka texts by ye dylygent studye of dyverse excellont 
learned men, expert m the forsayde tonguea Prynted by 
Eychard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch. Cum privilegio 
ad imprunendum solum, 1539.” This was the first of seven 
editions of this noble Bible which issued from the press 
during the years 1539-41, — the second of them, that of 
1540, having the important addition “ This is the Byble 
apoyuted to the vse of the churches” on the titlo-pag& 
Seventy years afterwards it assumed the form ever since 
known as the “ Authorized Version,” but its Psalter is still 
embedded, without any alteration, in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The “ Great Bible ” was, however, a dignitary among 
books, its size and its price (about £6 of modern money) 
making it comparatively inaccessible as a home volume 
for private use. The demand for the vernacular Scriptures 
which the supply of them had caused was at the same time 
so enormous that before the end of Edward VI.’s reign 26 
editions of folio and quarto Bibles, and about double that 
number of editions of New Testaments, had been printed. 

This demand for household Bibles was effectually and unex- 
pectedly mot by one on the production of which the English 
refugee were engaged at Geneva during the last year of Tho 
Queen Mary’s reign and the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and which became the household Bible of the i^qq’ 
English middle classes for at least two generations. The 
Geneva Bible was not an original translation, but a revision 
of the Great Bible by Hebrew and Greek scholaxs, who were 
quite competent to compare the English translation with 
originaL It was begun in 1558 when Coverdale was 
at Geneva, and his ample experience was no doubt enlisted 
iu the work ; but after his return to England in the middle 
of 1569, the responsible editors were William Whittingham, 
afterwards lay dean of Durham, Anthony Gilby, after- 
wards for a short time dean of Christ Church and then pre- 
bendary of St Paul’s, and Thomas Sampson, afterwards 
dean of Christ Church. The revision was carried on with 
such industry that the printing of the Bible was finished in 
April 1560. It became popular immediately on account of 
its handy size, usually that of a small quarto, and of its being 
printed in a readable Roman type instead of black letter. 

It also contained a marginal commentary, which proved a 
great attraction to the Puritans ; and, above all, an improve- 
ment which Whittingham had already introduced into an 
independent English New Testament which he had pub- 
lish^ in 1557 was also introduced into the Bible of 1560, 
that of dividing the chapters into verses. like all Bibles 
hitherto printed, and nearly all that were printed until the 
latter part of the l7th century, the Geneva Bible contained 
the Apocrypha, but copies are occasionally found from 
which it was omitted by the binder, The popularity of 

* Tlie Geneva Bible lias often been called tbe " Breeches ” Bible from 
tbe tiauslation of Geniii. 7, “ They sewed fig leaves together and made 
tbemselres breeches.” But this had been famibar long before, in 
Oazton's ffoldm Legmui and in tbe WlckbiEte Bible. An edition of 
Matthew’s Bible, printed in 1551, is similarly called the “Bug” Bible, 
from the readmg in Ps. xeL 5, “ So that tiiou shalt not nede to be 
afrayedfor auybugges by night;" but Coverdale’s and Taverner’s Bihles 
use the same word, eqmvalent to the modem “ bogie." A Bible of 
1631 has been called the “ Wicked Bible, ” because the important little 
word “not” is left out of the Seventh Commandment, an aoddent 
which also happened in a German IKble of the last century; and 
another almost as wicked a volume is a small peail Bible of 1668, in 
which St Paul is made to “ Know ye not that the wiiighteous 
shall inherit the Kingdojq of Go4 f ” 
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this Bible was so great that about 200 editions of it in 
various from folio downward weie published, often 
with the Prayer Book and metrical Psalms appended ; and 
it gave way very slowly even before the present Authonzed 
Version, which is much superior to it. The first Bible 
printed in Scotland uus a folio reprint of the Geneva 
version, “ Printed in Edinburgh By Alexander Arbuthnot, 
Printer to the Kinge’a Maiestie, dwelling at ye Eirk of 
feild, 1579." 

The Soon after the accession of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
Bishops’ demand for Bibles was again pressing upon the printers, 
' Archbishop Parker organized a revision of the Great Bible 

® ' of 1539 by "able bishops and other learned men,” The 

work was undertaken by the archbishop himself, eleven 
other bishops, and font deans and prebendaries, in 1563, the 
plan of distributing it being precisely the same as that 
adopted by Archbishop Cranmer. The rules upon which 
they proceeded were these : — 

“1. To follow tho common English translation used in the 
churches, and not to recede from it, hut where it varieth manifestly 
from the Hobraw or Greek oiiginal 2. To use sections and divi- 
sions in the text as Pagnine in his translation useth, and for 1he 
verity of the Hebrew to follow the said Pagmne and Munster 
specially, and generally others learned in the tongues 3, To make 
no bitter notes upon any text, or yet to set down any determination 
in places of contioversy. 4. To note such diapteis and places as 
contain matters of genealomes, or other such places not edifying, 
with some strike or note, that tho reader may eschew them in Hs 
public reading. 5. That all such words as sound in the old trans- 
lation to any offence of lightness or obscenity he expressed with 
more convenient terms and phrases.'’ 

Much, labour was expended upon this revision, but tke 
printing was completed, and the volume, a large folio, was 
ready for publication on October 6, 1668. Several editions 
of it were afterwards published, but it may be doubted 
whether it was ever cordially received. The Great Bible 
of 1639 was used in many churches, and the Geneva Bible 
was in almost every house; and although the 80th Canon 
of 1603 enjoins that the Bishops’ Bible shall be the only 
one used in churches, it was never reprinted after 1606. 
A quarto edition was brought out in 1669, and the New 
Testament was several times printed separately. 

Thepre- The English Bible which is now recognized as the 
smtau- “Authorized Version,” wherever the English language is 
verrion revision of the Bishops’ Bible, begun in 1604 

1611. ’ srrd published in 1611. It arose out of the conference 
between the High Church and Low Church parties which 
was held by James I. at Hampton Court in 1604, being 
originally proposed by Dr Reynolds, president of Corpus 
Chxisti College, Oxford, the leader and spokesman of the 
LowOhurch party, and subsequently on the committee which 
revised the translation of the Prophets. No real opposition 
was offered to the proposal, and the king cleverly sketched 
out on the moment a plan to he adopted. He “ wished 
that some special pains should he taken in that behalf for 
one uniform translation, and this to be done by the best 
learned in both universities ; after them to be revised by 
the bishops and the chief learned of the church; from them 
to be presented to the Privy Council ; and l^tly, to be 
ratified by his royal authority. And so this whole church 
to be bound upon it, and none other,” He also particularly 
desired that no notes should be added by way of comment 
in the margin. The appointment of the revisers was a 
work of much responsibility and labour, and five months 
elapsed before they were selected and their respective por- 
tions assigned to them ; but the list of those who began the 
work, and who, with some few changes in consequence of 
deaths, brought it to a happy conclusion, shows how large 
an amount of scholarship was enlisted. It includes Bishop 
Andrewes, who was familiar with Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Greek, Latin, and ten other languages; Bishop Overall; Dr 
Saravia; Bed well, the greatest Arabic scholar of Europe; 


Sir Henry Savile, the most learned layman of his time; and, 
to say nothing of others well known to later generations, 
nine who were then or afterwards professors of Hebrew or 
of Greek at Oxford or Cambridge, It is observable also 
that they were chosen without reference to party, at least 
as many of the Puritan clergy as of the opposite party being 
placed on the committees, and among them Reynolds and 
Chaderton, two of the four who had represented those 
clergy in tho Hampton Court conference, The following 
list, taken from the General Introduction to Blunt’s 
Annotated Bible, is drawn up m such a way as to show the 
amdpniinn.1 or other position which each of them occupied, 
and the particular part of the work on which they weio 
engaged ; hut other scholars also were invited to take tho 
subject up in their private studies, and to communicate with 
Andrewes at Westminster, or with the professors of Hebrew 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 


Books Wiitcis. 


Bost known as. 


Andiewcs 

Omall 

SaiaMfl . 

Cleike 

LayficM . 

Tciffli 

Bnikigh „ 
King . .. 
Thomson . 
Bcdwcll , . 
Lively . . .. 
Richoidaon 
Chadeiton .. 
Dillingbun 
Haiiison ... 
And) ewes , 
Spalding .. 


Holland 

KiUoy 

Smith . . 


Bishop oi Winchcstei 

Bishop of Noiwich 

Pi ebendai y of Westminster 

One of the Sis Fieacbcis 

Hector of St Clement Banes . 

Archdeacon of Middlesox 

Fellow of Chelsea College .... 

Bwhop of London 

Claie Hall, Camhiidge 

Vlcai of Tottenham 

Beg Fiof. of Hebrew 

Master of Tiinity 

Master of Emmanuel 

Reetoi of Bean Beds 

Vice-Master of Timity 

Master of Jesus Coll 

Fellow of St John’s 

AicIideaconofHoiwich 

Reg Pi of of Heb and Pies of Magd ... . 

Piesidont of Coipus Chiisti 

Roctoi Exeter Coll , and Reg Piof Bivinily 
Rector of Lincoln CoU. 


Harrys . 

Harmcr 

Bailow . 
Hutchinson 


Rahhett 

Sandoibon . 
Bakin 


ofGlouc (author of Pi efuco) 

Fellow of Chelsea College 

Provobt of Chelsea College 
Master of Jesus Coll, aud Fieh of Ely . 
Mostci of Oonville and Cmus . . 

Fellow of Tiinity 

Mastei of Sidney Sussex 
Regius PiofuBsoi of Gioek 
Piohondniy ofEIy 
Piebcndciry of Cluehostoi ... 

Bishop of London 

Aichbisliop of Cantoibuiy. 

Bishop of Wincliostei 

Bean of Windsoi 

(Sir Heniy) Warden of Meiton 

Reg Piof Gieek 

Reg Prof, of Gieek, and Waidcn of Winch 

Bishop of Lincoln 

Pieb. St John's, Oxfoid; 

Fellow of Corp Chnsti, Cambridge . 

Piebendaiy of St Paul’s 

Rector of St Vadast’s, London 

Archdeacon of Rocliester 

Gresham Professor of Biymlty, 


PiBsidcnt 


When this large body of scholars were set down to their 
worh^ a set of rules was drawn up for their guidance, which 
has happily come down to modern times among the very 
few records that remain of this great undertaking By 
whom they were framed is not known, but it is probable 
that they were well sifted, and passed through several bauds 
before they reached the exact shape in which they were 
eventually acted upon. 


“1. The ordinary Bible read in the chnrch, commonly called the Btdes foi 
Bishops’ Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the truth of the re- 
tho ongmal wiU permit, 2. The names of the prophets and the holy visers or 
writeis, with the other names of the text, to he retained, os nigh as translat- 
may he, accordingly as they were vulgarly used. 3. The old eoclesi- ors. 
ashcal words to be kept, the word church not to be trans- 

lated congregation, &o. 4. ‘When a word hath divers significations, 
that to be kept which hath been most commonly used % the most 
of the ancient fathers, being agreeable to the propriety of the place 
and the analogy of the faith, 5. The division of the chapters to be 
altered either not at all, or os little as may be, if necessity so re- 
quire. 6. Ho marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the 
exjilanation of the Hebrew or Greek words which cannot, without 
some circumlocution, so briefly and fitly be expressed in the text. 

7. Such quotations of places to be marginally set down, as shall 
serve for the fit references of one seriptoe to another. 8, Every 
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particular mau of each company to take the same ehaptor or chap- 
teis ; and hanng translated or amended them severally hy him^n, 
whei'e he thinlccth good, all to meet together, confer what they 
have done, and agree for their parts what shall stand 9. As any 
one company hath dispatched any one book in this mannei, they 
shall send it to the lest, to be consideied of seiiously and judiciondy ; 
for his majesty is very careful in this point. 10 If any company, 
upon the review of the book so sent, doubt or differ upon anyplace, 
to send them word thereof, note the place, and withal send the 
leasons ; to which if they consent not, the difference to be com- 
pounded at the general meeting, which is to be of the diief persons 
of each company, at the end of the work. 11. When any place of 
special obscim^ is doubted of, letters to be directed by authoiity, 
to send to any learned man in the land foi his judgment of such 
a place. 12 Letters to be sent from every bishop to the rest of his 
clergy, admonishing them of this translation in hand, and to move 
and charge as many as, being skilful m the tongues, and having 
taken pains in that kind, to send his pai-ticular observations to the 
company, ather at Westminster, Cambridge, or Oxford, according 
as it was directed hefoie in the lang’s lettei to the aichbidiop. 13. 
The directors in each company to he the deans of Westminster and 
Chester for that place, and the king’s iirofessois in Hebrew and 
Greek in either univeisity, 14. These translations to he used, when 
they agree better with the text than the Bishop’s Bible, viz., 
Tyndafs, Mathew’s, Coverdale’s, Whitchuich’s, Geneva. 15. 
Besides the said directors before mentioned, three or four of the 
most ancient and grave divines in either of our universities, not 
employed in feranslatine, to be assigned hy the vice-chaneellor, 
upon conference with the rest of the heads, to be overseers of the 
translations, as well Hebrew as Greek, for the better observation of 
the fourth rule above q)ecified ” 

That the work was carried on in the spirit of these rules 
IS shown by the quaint but instructive document which 
was appended to the Bible as a preface on its completion. 
It “ hath cost the workmen, as light as it seemeth, twice 
seven times seventy-two days and more; matters of such 
weight and consequence are to be speeded with maturity : 
for in a business of moment a man feareth not the blame 
of convenient slackness. Keither did we think much to 
consult the translators or commentators, Chaldee, Hebrew, 
Syrian, Greek, or Latin, no nor the Spanish, French, Italian, 
or Dutch. Neither did we disdain to revise that which we 
had done, and to bring back to the anvil that which we had 
hammered; but having and using such great helps as were 
needful, and fearing no reproach for slowness, nor coveting 
praise for expedition, we We at length, through the good 
hand of the Lord upon us, brought the work to that pass 
you see.” That work occupied the six committees for four 
or five years, some parts being brought back to the anvil to 
be hammered as much as fourteen and some as much as 
seventeen times. But at length it passed into the hands 
of the printers, and came from the press of Robert Barker, 
the king’s patentee, in two contemporary issues of folio 
volumes, separately composed and printed for the sake of 
speedy production, in the year 1611. Since that time 
many millions of this translation or revised translation 
have been printed, and the general acceptance of it hy all 
English-speaking people of whatever denomination is a 
testimony to its excellency. 

One principal reason why the English Bible in this last 
form gives such general satisfaction to the English ear is 
thatit speaks inalanguage of its own which is conventionally 
received as a Biblical tongue — a language which is 
thoroughly English, and which is yet separated hy its 
archaic form from the colloquial English of eveiy-day use 
on the one hand, and from the literary English of most 
other books on the other. This archaic language is not, 
however, that of Elizabethan and Jacobean times, as is 
sometimes alleged. Its genealogy is to be traced up in a 
direct line through every state of Biblical revision to the 
Latin Yulgate, and the common English ancestor of every 
.such revision is the WicklifiS.te Bible of the 14th century. 
This may be seen clearly by placing a passage from the 
WicklifiSte New Testament, in modern spelling but in no 
other way modernized, beside the same passage taken from 
the Bible in common use. 


Luke xvr. 19-11. 

FowteenlhCentwy Vernon Au/hoi teeil Version 

tn Modern Spelling. now in use 

Tlioie W.18 a iich man, and was Thciewas a ceitamiich man.'which was 

clothed in puiple and white silt, clothed in puiple and fine linen, 

and ate eveiy- day sliiningly . and fared sumptuously eveiy day 

and thei-e wras a heggai, and there was a certmn beggar 

Lazaius hy name, that lay named Lazanis, which was laid 

at his gate, full of boils, and at his gate, full of sores, and 

(.oveted to be ftdfllled of desii mg to be fed with 

the crumbs that fallen down the orunibs winch fell 

fiom the iich man's booid : fiom. the iich man's table: 

and no man gave to him , 

hut hounds came and licked moieover the dogs came and licked 

his boila. And it was his soies. And it came to 

done that the beggar died, pass that the heggar died, 

and wraa home of angels into and was cairied hy the angels mto 

Ahtahnm's bosom : And the Abmham's bosom the 

rich man was dead also and iich man also died and 

was bulled in hell And was buried , and m hell 

he laised his eyes when he he lift up liis eyes, being 

was in torments, and saw in toiments, and seeth 

Abiahnm afai, and Lazai us Abiaham afai off, and Lararue 

in his bosom Andheciiod in his bosom And he cued 

and said, Fatliei Abraliam, and said. Father Abiaham, 

ha\e mercy on me, and send have meicy on mo, and send 

Lazarus, that he dip the Lazai ns, that lie may dip the 

end of his flngci in water, tip of liis huger in water, 

to cool my tongue , for I and cool my tongue , foi I 

am tormented m this flame. am tonnented In this flame. 

And Abiaham said to him, But Abi aham said, 

Sou, have mind, for thou Sou, lemember that thou 

host leceived good thing in thy lifetime receivedat thy 

in thy life, and Lozaius also good things, and likewise Lazarus 

evil things • but he is now evil things . but now he is 

comforted, and thou art tor- comforted, and thou ait tor- 
mented And In all mented And beside all 

these thm^ a great dork this, between us end yon 

place is established theia la a great golf Bxed : 

betwixt 08 and yon , that they so that they which would pass 

that would fiom hence pass ftom hence to you cannot ; 

to you may not , neither neither can they pass to us 

from thence pass ovei hithei whieh would come from thence 

And he said, Then I pi ay Then he said, I pray thee 

thee. Father, that thou theieforc, Father, that thou 

send him mto tiie house wouldesfc send him to my 

of my father: for I have five father’s house • for I have five 

brethi en ; that he witness to brcthien ; that he may testify unto 

them, lest also they come them, lest they also come 

into this place of toimentB. mto this place of torment. 

And Abiaham said to him, Abiaham ssith unto him. 

They have.Moses and tlie prophets ? They have Moses and the prophets { 
hem they them. And ho said, let them heai them And he said, 

May, Father Abraham, but May, Father Abiaham, but 

if «iy of dead men go to If one went unto them from the dead, 

them, they ediall do penance. they will lepent. 

And he sMd to him, If they And he said unto him. If they 

hem not Moses and the prophets, hear not Moses and the prophets 
neither if any of dead men neither wiE they be persuaded, 

rise agam, they should believe though one rose fi om the 

to him. dead. 

That this remarkable continuity of expression has great 
practical value is shown by the fact that the only other 
English Bible which has ever lived beyond one edition, that 
of the Roman Catholics, has been, imperceptibly approxi- 
mating to the Authorized Version at every revision that it 
has undergone, since the original publication of the New 
Testament at Rheims in 1582, and the Old Testament at 
Douay in 1610. Nor, it is satisfactory to odd, has the 
tender hand with which the Old English of the Bible has 
been touched in the course of revision led to any sacrifice 
of sound translation. Modem scholarship may be able to 
introduce some improvements making the version of still 
greater value, but upon the whole it already stands pre- 
eminent for its accurate representation of the original 
Hebrew and Greek, and may challenge favourable compari- 
son in this respect with the Septuagint, with the Latin 
Yulgate, or with any other version. 

The question of revision of the Authorized Version ha^secent 
been frequently discussed, but it is only in very recent reviaon. 
times that anything has been done which appears to call 
for i^ticular mention here. In February 1870 the con- 
vocation of Canterbury, at the instigation of the bishop of 
Winchester, Dr Samuel Wilberforce, appointed a committee 
to consider the subject, which three months afterwards re- 
ported in the folio-wing terms : — 

“1. That it is desirable that a revision of the Authorized T ersion 
of the Holy Scriptures he nrijiertaken, 2. That the revisiou he so 
conducted as to comprise both marginal renderings, and such emen- 
dations as it may he found necessary to insert in the text of the 
Authorized Version. S, That iu ■&e above resolutions we do not 
contemplate any new translation of the Bible, or any alteration of 
the language, except where, in the judgment of the most competent 
scholars such change is necessary. 4. That in such necessary 
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clian^cs tlie style of tlie language employed in the existing version 
bo closely followed. 6 That it is desiralde that Convocation 
should nominate a body of its own members to undertake the woik 
of icvision, who shall he at liberty to invito the co-operation of any 
eminent lor scliolaishiji, to whatever nation or religious body they 
may belong." 

The report was adopted, and two companies were formed 
for the revision of tlie Authorized Version of the Old and 
New’ Testaments respectively, consisting of members of 
convocation and other distinguished Biblical scholars. 
During the eight years that have elapsed since their 
appointment the two companies have devoted themselves 
assiduously to the discharge of the task assigned them, 
and it is understood that their work is now (1878) 
approaching completion, but no part of the new revision 
has yet been published. 

BiLho- There is still much to he learned rcspcctmg the bibliographical 

graphy history of the English Thhle, Imt several useful works have apiicared 
among the many that have heen been wiitten on the subject. Tic 
rarhest attemj)t wms An Historical Account of the scveial Unglish 
Translations of the Bible, itc , by Anthony Johnson, 1730. This 
was followed in 1731 hy Lewis’s Complete History of the sei'cial 
Translations of the Holy Bible and Hew Testumeut into Hnylish, 
which Avus, until recently, the standaid work on the subject. 
Archbishop E" eivcome ivrote A n Historical F icw of the English Bibli- 
cal Translations, die., witli a list of the vanons editions fiom 1526 
to 1776, which was published at Dublin m 1792 In 1821 Arch- 
deacon Cotton bronglit out A List of Editions of the Bible and parts 
thereof m English, from ihe year 1506 to 1820, which has been 
republished in a corrected and enlarged form, and is a work of much 
value The Annals of the English Bible, by Christopher Anderson, 
printed m two volumes in 1846, was a well-meant attempt to give 
a complete view of the subject, hut is e.voeediiigly diffuse, and is 
deficient in critical value. Far the moat valuable account extant 
of the Mauusonpt English Bible is that AThioh forma the preface to 
Forshall and Madden’s oilition of the'W’icklifiite Bible, published at 
the Clarendon Press in 1860. Taking equally authoiitativo posi- 
tions as legards the printed English Bible are "VVesteolt’s General 
View of the History of the English Bible, 1868, and the exhaustive 
account given of the Authorized Veuioii of 1611 in the mtroduction 
to Seiivouor’s Oaitibrtdge Pmagraph Bible, 1873. More recently 
has appeared, in tw'o volumes, Eadie’s The English Bible . an Easter- 
ml and Cntiail History of the various English TiansMions of 
Scripture, 1876, which is the fullest popular account extant of tho 
whole subject Tho most complete list of punted English Bibles 
18 , however, that contained in The Bibles in the CaaAmi Exhhitwn, 
by Henry Stevens, 1878, where much valuable bibhographical in- 
formation on tho subject is to be found. (J. H. BL.) 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. In its widest sense, the 
ntune is now conveniently used to comprehend the language 
of the English people from their settlement in Britam to 
the present day, the various stages through which it has 
passed being distinguished as Old, Middle, and New or 
Modern English. In works yet recent, and even in some 
still current, the name ^English is confined to the third, or 
at most extended to the second and third of these stages, 
since the language assumed in the main the vocabulary and 
grammatical forms which it now presents, the oldest or 
inflected stage being treated as a separate language, under 
the title of Anglo-Saxon^ while the transition period which 
connects^ the two has been called Semi-Saxon, This view 
had the justification that, looked upon by themselves, either 
as vehicles of thought or as objects of study and analysis, 
Old English, or Anglo-Saxon, and Modem English are, for 
all practical ends, distinct languages, — as much so, for ex- 
ample, as Latin and Spanish. No amount of familiarity 
with Modem English, including its local dialects, would 
enable the student to read Anglo-Saxon, three-fourths of 
the vocabulary of which have perished aud been recon- 
structed within 800 years ’f nor would a knowledge even 
of these_ lost words^ give him the power, since the 
grammatical system, alike in accidence eind syntax, would be 
entirely strang e to him. Indeed, it is probable that a 

J*- Aoaiafnl examination of several letters of Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary gives m 2000 words (including derivatives and compounds, 
but TOclnding orthograpblo variants^ 636 Avhich still exist as modem 
Enghsh words. 


modern Englishman would acquire the power of reading 
and writing French in less time than it would cost him to 
attain to the same proficiency in Old Enghsh; so that if 
the test of distinct languages be their degree of practical 
difference from each other, it cannot be denied that “ Anglo- 
Saxon ” is a distinct language from Modem English. But 
when we view the subject historically, recognizing the fact 
that living speech is subject to continuous change in certain 
definite directions, determined by the constitution and cir- 
cumstances of mankind, as an evolution or development of 
which we can trace the steps, and that, owing to the 
abundance of written mateiials, this evolution appears so 
gradual in English that we can nowhere draw distinct lines 
separating its successive stages, we recognize these stages as 
merely temporary phases of an individual whole, and speak 
of the English language as used alike by Cynewulf and by 
Tennyson, just as we include alike King Alfred and Mr 
Bright as members of the English race.^ It must not bo 
forgotten, however, that in this wide sense the English 
language includes, not only the literary or courtly forms of 
speech used at successive periods, but also the popular and, 
it may be, altogether unwritten dialects that exist by their 
side. Only on this basis, indeed, can we speak of Old, 
Middle, and Modem English as tho same language, since 
in actual fact the precise dialect which is now the cultivated 
language, or “ English ” par excellence, is not the descend- 
ant of that dialect which was the cultivated language or 
English of Alfred, but of a sister dialect then sunk in 
obscurity, — even as the direct descendant of Alfred’s 
“ Englisc” is now to be found in the neglected and non- 
literary rustic speech of Wiltshire and Somersetshire. 
Causes which, linguistically considered, are external and 
accidental, have shifted the political and intellectual centre 
of England, and along with it transferred literary and 
courtly patronage from one form of English to another ; if 
the centre of influence had happened to be fixed at York 
or on tho banks of the Forth, both would probably have 
been neglected for a third. 

The English language, thus defined, is not “native” 
to Britam, that is, it was not found liei'e at tho dawn 
of history, but was introduced by foreign irnmigrante at 
a date many centuries later. At the Boman Conquest 
of the island, the languages spoken by the natives belonged 
all (so far as is known) to the Celtic branch of the Aryan 
famBy, modem forms of which still survive in Wales, 
Ireland, the Scottish Highlands, Isle of Man, and Brittany, 
while one has quite recently become extmet in Cornwall. 
Dialects allied to Welsh and Cornish were apparently 
spoken over the greater part of Britain, as far north as the 
Krths of Forth and Clyde ; beyond these estuaries and in 
the isles to the west, including Ireland and Man, dialects 
akin to Irish and Scottish Gaelic prevailed. The dialect 
of the Piets in the east of Scotland, according to recent in- 
quiries, presented characteristics uniting the British or 
Cymric with the Gaelic division.^ The long occupation of 
South Britam by the Romans (43-409 a,®.)— a period, it 
must not be forgotten, equal to that from the close of the 
Middle Ages to the present day, or to the whole duration 
of Modem English — ^familiarized the provincial inhabitants 
with Latin, which was probably the ordinary speech of tho 

* The practical convenience of having one name for what ivas the same 
thing in various stages of development is not afiected hy the prohii- 
bilily that (Mr Freeman notwithstanding) Engle and Enghso were, at 
an. early period, not applied to the whole of our Teutomc ancestors in 
Bntain, hut only to a part of them. The dialects viEngU and Semm 
were^ alike old forms of what was afterwards English speech, and 
so, viewed in relation to it. Old English, whatever their contemporary 
names might he. 

® As to the place of the Pictish, see Dr V. F, Skene’s Fern- Ancient 
Boohs of Wat^, I.vu., viii. Prof. Ehys says “the Piets, Mr Skeno 
notwithstanding, were probably Kymnc rather than Goidelic. ” — Welsh 
Phdalogy, p. 19. 
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towns. Gildas, writing nearly a century and a half after 
tko renunciation of Honorius, addressed the Britisli princes 
ill that language;^ and the hnguistic liistory of Britain’ 
might have been not different from that of Gaul, Spam, and 
the other provinces of the Western Empire, where a rustic 
Latin giving birth to a neo-Latinic language finally super- 
seded the native one except in remote and mountamous 
districts, 2 when the course of events was entirely changed 
by the Teutonic conquests of the 5 th and 6 th centuries, 

The Angles, Saxons, and their allies belonged to the Teu- 
tonic or Gothic branch of the Aryan family, represented in 
modern times not only by the English and their colonies, 
but by the populations of Germany, Holland, Denmark, 
and the Scandinavian peninsula, and found at the dawn of 
history located between and about the estuaries and lower 
courses of the Rhine and the AVeser, and the adjacent 
coasts and isles. For more than 1000 years the Teutonic 
or Gothic stock has been divided into the three branches 
of the Low German, High German, and Scandinavian, of 
which the former represents the original stock, the two 
others being offshoots to the south and north respectively. 
To it also belonged the Moeso-Gothic, the tongue of certain 
Germans who, passing down the Danube, invaded the 
borders of the empire, and obtained settlements in the 
province of Moesia, where their language was committed to 
writing in the 4th century ; its literary remama are of 
peculiar value as the oldest specimens, by several centuries, 
of Teutonic speech. To the Low German division also 
belonged the dialects of the invaders of Britain. As we 
have no specimens of the language of these tribes for nearly 
three centuries after their settlement in this island, we 
cannot tell to what extent they agreed with, and differed 
from, each other; nor can we be sure whether the dif- 
ferences actually found at a later period, when we have 
opportunity of comparison, between northern and southern 
English, were due to original diversity, or to subsequent 
differentiation. However, as the dialectal differences 
afterwards discernible corresponded in the main to the areas 
historically assigned to Angles and Saxons respectively, it 
may be assumed that there was some difference of dialect to 
begin with, that of the Saxons being more closely allied to 
the Old Saxon of the Continent, of which Dutch is probably 
the nearest living representative, and the Angle dialeet 
having more affinity with the Frisian, and through tliat 
with the Scandinavian. At the present day the most 
English or Angli-form dialects of the Continent are those 
of the Horth Frisian islands of Amrum and Sylt, on the 
west coast of Schleswig. It is well known that the greater 
part of the ancient Friesland has been swept away by the 
encroachments of the Horth Sea, and the disjecta mendjra 
of the Frisian race, pressed by the sea in front and 
encroaching nationalities behind, are found only in isolated 
fragments from the Zuyder Zee to the coasts of Denmark. 
Cf theGedtas, E6tas, or “Jutes,” who, according to Baeda, 
formed the third tribe along with the Angles and Saxons, 
it is difficult to speak linguistically. In the opinion of the 
present writer, the speech of Kent has ever been a typically 
southern or “ Saxon ” one, and at the present day its 
popular dialect is identical with that of Sussex, one of the 
old Saxon kingdoms ; that of the Isle of Wight differs in 
no respect from that of Hampshire, nor does it show any 
special connection with that of Kent, Mr Henry Sweet 
has, however, shown® that Kentish as early as the 8th cen- 


1 The works of Gildas in the original Latin were edited by Mr 
Stevenson for the English Historical Society. There is an English trans- 
lation in Sks Old English ChrordoUs in Bohn’s Antiquanan Library. 

® As to the oontinned existence of Latin in Britain, sea fnrttier m 
Ehys’s Lectures on Welsh JPhilolog&, p. 226-7. 

® “Dialects and Prehistoric Eowns of English,” TrmMidLims qfthe 
Pmiogiaal Society for 1875-6, p. 643. 
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lury differed from West-Saxon in one or two points of 
vowel pronunciation, and that the distinction was maintained 
as late as the 14th; though it cannot he said to have 
therein approached more closely to the northern dialect, 
which ought to have been the case had Bmda’s “ Gedtas” 
been Jutlanders. 

As it was amongst Angel-cynn or Ungle of Northum- 
bria that literary culture first flourished, and an Angle or 
JEiiglisc dialect was the first to be used for vernacular 
Lterature,^ Englisc came eventually to be a general name for 
aU forms of the vernacular as opposed to Latin, (fee.; and 
even when the West-Saxon of Alfred became in its turn 
the Uterary or classical form of speech, it was still called 
Enghsc or English, The origin of the name Anglo-Saxon 
is disputed, some maintaining very positively that it means 
a union of Angles and Saxons, others (with better founda- 
tion) that it meant English Sa.xons, or Saxons of England, 
as distinguished from Saxons of the Continent, Its modem 
use is mainly due to the little baud of scholars who in the 
16th and 17th centuries turned their attention to the long 
forgotten language of Alfred and .dSlfric, which, as it 
differed so utterly from the English of their own day, they 
found it convenient to distinguish by a name which was 
applied to themselves by those who spoke it.® To thorn 
“Anglo-Saxon ” and “English” were separated by a gulf 
which it was reserved for later scholars to bridge across, 
and show the historical continuity of the English of all agos. 

As already hinted, the English language, iu the wide sense, 
presents three main stages of development — Old, Middle, 
and Modern — distinguished by their inflexional character- 
istics. The latter can be best summarized in the words of 
Mr Henry Sweet, in his History of English Sounds.^ “Old 
English is the period oifull inflexions {name, gif an, earn), 
Middle English of levelled inflexions {naame, given, caare), 
and Modern English of lost inflexions [name, give, care = 
ndm, giv, cdr). We have besides two periods of transition, 
one in which nama and name exist side by side, and an- 
other in which final e [with other endings] is beginning to 
drop.” By lost inflexions it is meant that only very few 
remain, and these mostly non-syllabic, as the -s in stones, 
the -ed in loved, the in their, as contrasted with the Old 
Englmh stdn-ae, luf-od-e and Ixd-od-on, }&-ra. Each of 
these periods may also be divided into two — ^an early and 
a late ; but from the want of materials this division, may 
be waived in regard to the first. We have thus the follow- 
ing dirisions, with the approximate dates, which, however, 


varied considerably for different dialects and parts of the 
country - 

Old English or Anglo-Saxon to 1100 

Transition Old English, or “ Semi-Saxon”.... 11 00 to 1200 
Early Middle English, or “Early English ”...12 00 to 1300 

Late Middle English 1300 to 1400 

Transition Middle English 1400 to 1485 

Early Modern English, “Tudor English ”....1486 to 1611 
Modern English 1611 onward. 


Many writers carry the Transition Old English down 
to 1250, Early Middle English thence to 1360, and 
Late Middle English 1350 to 1486, absorbing the Second 


* See also Earle’s Philology of the English Tongue, p, 26. 

“ JEthelstan in 934 callB himself in a charter “ Ongol-Saxna cyning 
and Brytenwalda eallies thyses iglandos ; ” Eadred m 965 is “ Angul- 
seaxna cyning and cdsere tolms BntannisB, ” and the name is of frequent 
occurrence iu Latin documents. These facts ought to be remembered 
in the mterest of the scholars of the 17th. century, who have been 
blamed for the use of the term Anglo-Saxon, as if they had invented 
it By “Anglo-Saxon” language they meant the language of the 
people who sometimes at least called themselves “A^lo-Sazons.” 
Even now the name is practically useM, when we are dealing with 
the sulgect jper se, as is Old Eng^h, on tho other hand, when we aro 
treating it historically or in connexion with English as a whole. 

® TransaaUom of^ PMklogioal Soo/Uty, 1878-4, p, 620« 
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Transition period. But tlie division given above, which 
was, I believe, first proposed by Mr Sv^eet, represents better 
the development of the language. 

The Old English, or Anglo-Saxon tongue, as introduced 
into Britain, was highly inflexional, though its inflexions 
were not so full as those of the older Mceso-Gothic, and 
considerably less so than those of Greek and Latin 
during their classical periods. They corresponded on the 
whole to those of modern literary German, though both in 
nouns and verbs the forms were more distinct ; for example, 
the German guten answers to three Old English forms, — 
godne, godim, g6dan ; gxder to tioo—gMre,g6dra, 
two, — iiifodon and hifeden. Nouns had four cases, Nemvna- 
tive. Accusative (not always distinct), Genitive, Bative, the 
latter used also with prepositions to express locative, instru- 
mental, and most ablative relations \ of a distinct instin- 
mental case only vestiges occur. There were several 
declensions of nouns, the mam division being that known 
in Teutonic languages generally as strong and weak, — a 
distinction also extending to adjectives in such wise that 
every adjective assumed either inflexion as determined by 
associated grammatical forms. The first and second 
personal pronouns possessed a dual ] the third person had 
a complete declension of the stem he, instead of being made 
up as now of the three seen in he, she, they. The verb dis- 
tinguished the subjunctive from the indicative mood, but 
had only two inflected tenses, present and past, — ^the former 
also used for the future, the latter for all the shades of past 
time. The order of the sentence corresponded generally to 
that of German. Thus from King Alfred’s additions to his 
translation of Orosius : — ^Doune Jjy ylcan dssge hi hine to 
])£em ade beran wyllaS, Jjonne todajlatS hi his feoh. Jiaet Jiser 
to lafe bits mfter psem gedrynce and faem plegan. on fif otStSe 
syx. hwilum on ma. swa swa Jiaes feos andefn bits. “ Then 
the same day [that] they him to the pile bear will, then 
divide they his property that there to remainder is, after 
the drinking and the sports, into five or six, at times into 
more, according as of the property the value is.’^ 

The poetry was distinguished by alliteration, and the 
abundant use of figurative and metaphorical expressions, 
of bold compounds and archaic words never found in prose. 
Thus in the following lines from Beowulf ; — 
wass 5^An-fdh, siig wisode 
(riimum set^aedere. pfitS-byrne sc&n 
5eard 7iond-locen. Aring-iren soir 
Nong in searwum, Ja hie to sele furtSum 
7n hyra pcy're yeatwum, pangan cwomon.^ 

The street was stone-variegated, (it) pointed the path 
To (the) men together ; the war-mailcoat shone, 

“ Hard hand-locked. The ring-iron sheer (bright ring- 
mail) 

Sang m their cunning-trappings, as they to hall forth 
In their horror-accoutrements to go came.” 

The Old English was a homogeneous language, having 
very few foreign elements in it, and forming its compounds 
and^ derivatives entirely from its own resources. A few 
Latin appellatives learned from the Bomans in the German 
wars had been adopted into the common Teutonic tongue, 
and are found in English as in the allied dialects. Such 
were str^e, street (via strata), camp, battle, cdsere, Caesar, 
mil, mile, pCre, punishment; perhaps cyrite, church, 
iiscop, bishop, Icsden, Latin language, cesej cheese, hudor, 
butter, pipor, pepper,^ olfend, camel (dephanim), pvmd, 
pound, ynce,^ inch (undo), and a few others. The relations 
of the first invaders to the Britons were to a great extent 
those of destroyers ; and with the exception of the proper 
names of places and prominent natural features, which as 
i s usual were reta ined by the new population, few British 

' Thorpe’s Bmmdf, I 645. 
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words found their way into the Old English. Among these 
aie named hroc, a badger, hr^c, breeches, cMt, clout, piU, 
pool, and a few words relating to the employment of field 
or household menials. Still fewer words seem to have 
been adopted from the provincial Latin, almost the only 
certain one being castra, applied to the Boman towns, which 
appeared in English as ccestre, ceasier, now found in com- 
position as -caster, -cJieste)', -cester. The introduction and 
gradual adoption of Christianity, brought a new series of 
Latin words connected with the offices of the church, the 
accompaniments of higher civilization, the foreign produc- 
tions either actually made known, or mentioned in the 
Scriptures and devotional books. Such were mymter 
(monasterium), celmesse (eleemosyna), candel (candela), 
ttcrtle (turtur), Jic (ficus), cedar (cedrus). These words, 
whose number increased from the 7th to the 10th century, 
are commonly called Latin of the second period, the Latin 
of the first period including the Latin words brought by 
tbe English from Germany, as well as those picked up in 
Britain either from the provincials or the Welsh, which have 
not hitherto been separated from them. The Danish 
invasions of the 8th and 10th centuries resulted in the 
establishment of extensive Danish and Norwegian popula- 
tions, about the basin of the Humber and its tributaries, 
and above Morecambe Bay. Although these Scandinavian 
settlers must have greatly affected the language of their 
own localities, few traces of their influence are to be found 
in the literature of the Old English period. As with the 
greater part of the words adopted from the Celtic, it was 
not until after the dominion of the Norman had overlaid all 
preceding conquests, and the new English began to emerge 
from the ruins of the old, that Danish words m any number 
made their appearance in books, as equally native with the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

'!i^e earliest specimens we have of English date to the 
end of the 7th century, and belong to the Anglian or 
northern dialect, which, under the political eminence of 
the early Northumbrian kings from Edwin to Ecgfii8, 
aided perhaps by the learning of the scholars of Iona, first 
attained to literary distinction. Of this literature in its 
original form mere fragments exist, one of the most in- 
teresting of which consists of the verses uttered by Baeda 
on his deathbed, and preserved in a nearly contemporary 
MS. : — 

Fore there neid-faerae . naenig imiurthit 
thonc-snotturra . than him tharf sie, 
to ymh-hycgganiiBe . aer his hin-iongae, 
huaet his gastae . godaes aetlitha yflae% 
aefter deoth-daege . doemid uueorthae. 

Before the inevitable journey no one becomes 
More thought-prudent than he has need, 

To ponder, ere^is hence-going, 

What, to hia ghost, of good or of ill, 

After death-day, deemed shall he. 

But our chief acquaintance with Old English is in its 
W^t-Saxon form, the earliest literary remains of which date 
to the 9th century, when under the political supremacy of 
Wessex and the scholarship of King Alfred it became the 
literary language of the English nation, the classical 
“Anglo-Saxon.” If our materials were more extensive, it 
would probably be necessary to divide the Old English into 
several periods ; as it is, Mr Sweet, who has laboured chiefly 
in this field, has pointed out considerable differences between 
the “ early West-Saxon ” of King Alfred and the later 
language of the 11th century, ^ the earlier language having 
numerous inflexional and phonetic distinctions which are 
“ levelled ” in the later, showing that the tendency to pass 
from the synthetical to the analytical stage existed quite 

* See Mr Sweet’s preface to his edition cl King AlfreoSs West-Saxon 
VersUm of Qregorfs Pastora? Oare, Early English Text Society, 
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independently of the Norman Conquest. The northern 
dialect, whose literary career had been cut short in the 8th 
century by the Danish invasions, reappears in the 10th in 
the form of glosses to the Latin gospels and the Ritual of 
Durham, where we find that in the process of inflexion- 
levelling it has, owing to the confusion which had so long 
reigned in the north, advanced far beyond the sister dialect 
of the south, so as to be already almost Transition English, 
or “Semi-Saxon.” 

Among the literary remains of the Old Enghsh may be 
mentioned the epic poem of Beowulf, the original nucleus 
of which has been supposed to date to heathen and even 
Continental times, though we now possess it only m a later 
form ; several works of Alfred, two of which, his translation 
of Orosius, and of TM Pastoral Gave of St Gregory, are 
contemporary specimens of his language ; the theological 
works of jiElfric (including translations of tho Pentateuch 
and the gospels) and of WnlfstAn ; the poetical works of 
Cynewulf : those ascribed to Caedmon ] the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle j and many works both in prose and verse of 
which the authors are unknown. 

The earliest specimens, the inscriptions on the Ruthwell 
and Bewcastle crosses, are in a Rimio character ; but the 
letters used in the manuscripts generally are a British 
variety of the Roman alphabet which the Anglo-Saxons 
found in the island, and which was also used by the Welsh 
and Irish.i Several of the letters had in Britain developed 
forms, and retained or acquired values, unlike those used 
on the Continent, in particular fapspj't:(dfgrst). The 
letters k q z were not used, q being represented by cw ; u or 
V was only a vowel, the consonantal power of v being repre- 
sented as in Welsh by f. The Runes called thorn and whi, 
for which the Roman alphabet had no character, were at first 
expressed by th, 8 (a contraction for && or feh), and v or 
u; but at a later period the characters p and p were revived 
from the old Runic alphabet. Contrary to Continental 
usage, the letters c and % (g) had only their hard or guttural 
powers, as in the neighbouring Celtic languages ; so that 
words which, when the Continental Roman alphabet came 
to be used for Germanic languages, had to be written with 
Jc, were in Old English written with c, as cirice^hirke. 
The key to the values of the letters, and thus to the pro- 
nunciation of Old English, is also to be found in the Celtic 
tongues whence the letters were taken. 

The Old English period is usually considered as terminat- 
ing about the year 1100, — that is, with the death of the 
generation who saw the Norman Conquest. The Conquest 
established in England a foreign court, a foreign aristocracy, 
and a foreign hierarchy. ^ The French language, in its 
N orman dialect, became the only polite m edium of intercourse. 
The native tongue, despised not only as unknown but as 
the language of a subject race, was left to the use of boors 
and serfs, and except in a few stray cases ceased to be written 
at all 3 The natural results followed. When the educated 
generation that saw the arrival of the Norman died out, the 
language, ceasing to be read and written, lost all its literary 
words. The words of ordinary life whose preservation is 
independent of books lived on as vigorously as ever, but 
the literary terms, those thatrelated to science, art, andhigher 
culture, the bold artistic compounds, the figurative terms of 
poetry, were speedily forgotten. The practical vocabulary 

^ See on tliis BhyB, Leaimea m Welsh Philology, v. 

® I'OT a discriminating view of the effects of Ihe Norman Conquest 
on the English Language, see Ereeman, Norman Conquest, oh xxv. 

* There is not the least reason to suppose that any attempt was 
made to proscribe or suppress the native tongue, which was indeed 
used m some official documents addressed to Enghshmen-by the Con- 
queror himself. Its social degradation seemed even on the point of 
coming to an end, when it was confirmed and prolonged for two cen- 
turies more by the accession of the Angevin dynasty, under whom 
everything Erenoh received a fresh uupetus. 
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shrank to a fraction of its former extent. And when, genera- 
tions later, English began to be used for general literature, 
the only terms at hand to express ideas above those of every 
day life were to be found in the French of the privileged 
classes, of whom alone art, science, law, and theology had 
been for geuerations the inheritance. Hence each successive 
literary effort of the reviving English tongue shows a larger 
adoption of French words to supply the place of the forgotten 
native ones, till by the days of Chaucer they constituted a 
formidable part of the vocabulary. Nor was it for the time 
being only that the French word.q affected the English 
vocabulary. The Norman French words introduced by the 
Conquest, as well as the Parisian French words which 
followed under the early Plantagenets, were, the bulk of 
them, Latin words which had lived on among the people of 
Gaul, and, modified in tlie mouths of succeeding genera- 
tions, had reached forms more or less remote from their 
originals. In being now adopted as English, they supjilied 
precedents in accordance with which other Latin words 
without limit might be converted into English ones, when- 
ever required ; and long before the Renaissance of classical 
learning, though in much greater numbers after that epoch, 
these precedents were eagerly followed. 

While the eventual though distant result of the Norman 
Conquest was thus a large reconstruction of the English 
vocabulary, the grammar of the language was not directly 
affected by it. There was no reason why it should, — we 
might almost add, no way by which it could. While the 
Enghsh used their own words, they could not forget their 
own way of using them, the inflexions and constructions 
by which alone the words expressed ideas, — in other words, 
their grammar ; when one by one French words were intro- 
duced into the sentence they became English by the very 
act of admission, and were at once subjected to all the 
duties and liabilities of English words in the same position, 
This is of course precisely what we do at the present day : 
idegra^ik and telegram make participle telegraphing and 
plural telegrams, and "scrumptious,*^ adverb "scrumpy 
tiously” precisely as if they bad been in the language for 
ages. 

But indirectly the grammar was affected very quickly. 
In languages in the inflected or synthetic stage the termina- 
tions must be pronouaced with marked distinctness, as 
these contain the correlation of ideas ; it is all-important to 
hear whether a word is hooiws or honis or 5oraas or honos. 
This implies a measured and careful pronunciation, against 
which the effort for ease and rapidity of utterance is con- 
tinually struggling, while iudolence and carelessness con- 
tinually compromise it. There has been an increasing 
tendency in English, as in other languages, to give each 
word one main accent, at or near the beginning, and to 
suffer the concluding syllables to fall into obscurity. We 
are familiar with the cockney winder, sofer, holler, Barer, 
Sunder, for windoi^;, sofa, holla, Sara/i, Sunday, the various 
final vowels sinking into an obscure neutral one convention- 
ally spelt er. Already before the Conquest, forms originally 
JwM, sello, tunga, appeared as hate, selle, tunge, with the 
terminations levelled to obscure e, but during the illiterate 
period of the language after the Conquest, this careless 
olMcuring of terminal vowels became universal, all 
unaccented vowels in the final syllable (except i) sinking 
into e. During the 12th ceutuij, while this change was 
going on, we find a great confusion of grammatical forms, 
the full inflexions of Old English standing side by side in 
the same sentence with the levelled ones of Middle English. 
It is to this state of the language that the names Transition 
and Period of Oonfusion (Dr Abbott's appellation) point ; its 
appearance, as that of Anglo-Saxon broken down in its 
endings, had previously given to it the suggestive if not 
strictly logical title of Semi-Saxon. By most writers the 
VIIL — 50 
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close of tlie period has been brought down to 1250, but 
very shortly after 1200 in the south, and considerably 
before it in the north, the levelling of inflexions was com- 
plete, and the language possessed of a tolerably settled 
system of new grammatical forms, the use of which marks 
Middle English, 

Although the written remains of the Thansition Old 
English are few, sufficient exist to enable us to trace the 
course of linguistic change. \Yithin two generations after 
the Conquest, faithful pens were at work transliterating the 
old homilies of iElfric, and other lights of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, into the neglected idiom of their posterity. Twice 
during the period, in the reigns of Stephen and Henry EC., 
yElfric’s gospels were similarly modernized so aa to be “un- 
dorstanded of the people.” And shortly after 1100 
appeared the great work of the age, the versified GJirmide 
of Layamon, or Laweman, a priest of Ernely, on the 
Severn, who, using as his basis the French JBnit of Waco, 
expanded it by additions of his own to more than twice the 
extent, his work of 32,250 lines is a mine of illustration 
fur the language of tlie period. While these southern re- 
mains carry on in unbroken sequence the history of the 
Old English of Alfred and .^Ifric, the history of the 
northern English is an entire blank from the 11th to the 
13th century. The stubborn resistance of the north, and 
the terrible retaliation inflicted by William, appai*ontly 
effaced northern English culture for centuries. If anything 
was written in the vernacular in the kingdom of Scotland 
during the same period, it probably perished during the 
calamities to which that country was subjected during the 
half century o£ struggle for independence. In reality, 
however, the northern English had entered its Transition 
or “ Semi-Saxon” stage two centuries earlier ; the glosses 
of the lOtli century show that the Danish inroads had there 
anticipated the results hastened by the Horman Conquest 
in the south. Meanwhile a dialect was making its appear- 
ance in another quarter of England, destined to oversh^ow 
the old literary dialects of north and south alike, and 
become the English of the future. The Mercian kingdom, 
which, as its name imports, lay along the marches of the 
earlier states, and was really a congeries of the outlying 
members of many tribes, must have presented from the 
beginning a linguistic mixture and transition j and it is 
probable that more than one intermediate form of speech 
arose within its confines, between. Lancashire and the 
Thames. But the only specimen of such we can with some 
degree of certainty produce comes towards the close of 
the Old Euglish period, iu the gloss to the Rushworth 
Gospels, which, so far as concerns St Matthew, and a few 
verses of St John xviii, is probably in a Mercian dialect. 
At least it presents a phase of the language which iu 
inflexional decay stands about midway between the 
West-Saxon and the Northumbrian glosses, to which it is 
yet posterior in time. But soon after the Conquest we 
find an undoubted midland dialect in the Transition stage 
from Old to Middle English, in the south-eastern part of 
ancient Mercia, in a district hounded on the south and 
south-east by the Saxon Middlesex and Essex, and on the 
east and north by the East Anglian Norfolk and Suffolk 
and the Danish settlements on the Trent and Humber. In 
this district, and in the monastery of Peterborough, ono of 
the copies of the Old English Chronicle, transcribed about 
1120, was written up by two succeeding hands to the 
death of Stephen in 1154. The section from 1122 to 
1131, written in the latter year, shows the same confusion 
as in Layamon between Old English forms and those of a 
still simpler Middle English, impatient to rid itself of the 
inflexional trammels which were still, though in weakened 
forms, so tightly hinged south of the Thames. And in 
the concluding section written in 1154 we find Middle 


English fairly started on its career. A specimen of this 
new tongue will best show the change that had taken 
placa 

1140 A.D. — And te eorl of Ang-nu wmrd ded, and his 
sune Henri too to fe rice. And te cuen of France to-dselde 
fra po king, and seoe com to pe iunge eorl Henri, and ho 
toe hire to wine, and al Peitou mid hire, pa ferde he mid 
micel fserd into Engleland and wan castles — and te king 
ferde agones hiwj mid micel mare ferd. popwsethero 
fuhtten lu noht. oc ferden pe £e^ceb^scqp and te wise men 
botwux heom, and makede that sahte that te king sculde 
ben lauerd and king wile he liuede. and seftcr his dasi 
ware Henri king and he helde hiwj for fader, and he him 
for sune. and sib and sgehte sculde ben hetwyx boom, 
and on al Engleland. ^ 

With this may be contrasted a specimen of southern 
English, at least 25 years later (Hatton Gospels, Luke i. 46) ^ 

Da cwmtJ Maria : Min saiile mersed dnhten, and min gast 
ge-blis 3 ode on godo minen hoslende. For pam pc he gc- 
seah his pineue eadmodnysse. SoSlico henen-forS me 
eadige seggetS alle cneornesse; for pam pe me mychelo 
ping dyde se po mihtyg ys ; and his name is halig. And 
his mildheortnysse of cnoornisse on cneornesse hine on- 
draedende. He woihto maegne on hys earme ; he to-daoldo 
pa ofermode, on mode heora hoortan. He waqi pa rice 
of setlle, and pa eadmode he up-an-hof. Hyngriendo ho 
mid gode ge-felde, and pa ofermode ydele for-let. Ho 
afeng Israel his emht, and gemynde his mildheortnysse ; 
Swa he spr»c to uro fsederen Abrahame, and his smde 
on. a weorlde. 

The Middle English stage vs^as pre-eminently the 
Dialectal period of the language. It was not till after 
the middle of the 14th century that English obtained 
official recognition as a language. For three centuries, 
therefore, there was no standard form of speech which 
claimed any pre-eminence over the others The writers of 
each district wrote in the dialect familiar to them ; and 
between extreme forms 'the difference was so great as to 
amount to unintelligibility ; works written for southern 
Englishmen had to be translated for the benefit of the 
men of the north : — 

“ In sotherin Inglis was it drawin, 

And tumid ic haue it till ur awin 
Langage of pe northin lede 
That can na nothir Inglis redo.” 

Cursor Mundi, 20,004. 

Three main dialects were distinguished by contemporary 
writers, as in the often-quoted passage from Treviaa’s trans- 
lation of Higden’s Polychronicon completed in 1387 : — 

“ Also Engljrsche men hadde fram pe bygynnynge 

pre maner speche, Souperon, Norperon, and Myddel speche 
(in pe myddel of pe lend) as by come of pre manor people 

of Germania Also of pe forseyde Saxon tonge, pat 

ys deled a pre, and ys abyde scarslyche wip feaw 
uplondysche men and ys gret wondur, for men of pe est 
wip men of pe west, as hyt were under pe same part of 
heyvene, acordep more in sounynge of speche pan men of 
pe norp wip men of pe soup ; perfore hyt ys pat Mercii, 
pat hup men of mydd.el Engelond, as hyt were parteners of 
pe endes, undurstondep betre pe syde longages Norperon 
and Souperon, pan Norpern and Soupern undurstondep 
oyper open” 

The modem study of these Middle English dialects, 
initiated by Mr Garnett, and elaborated by Dr Richard 
Morris,® has shown that they were readily distinguished by 

1 Earle, Two ofUie Saxon Chronicles jparaUel, 1866, p 266. 

* Skeat, Anglo-Saxon and Northumbnan Go^ds, 1874. 

® See his Early English Alliierahm Foems, for the Early TIn g li hTi 
Text Society, 1864 ; Hwtcrieal Outlines of English Aeddmce, 1870 ; 
and Elementary Lessons m historical English Grammar 1874. 
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the conjugation of the present tense of the verb, which in 
typical specimens was as follows : — 

Southern, 

Ich singe. We singe)). 

pou singest. le singe]) 

He singe]). Ey singe]). 

Midland. 

Ich, I, singe. We singen. 

poll singest. je singen. 

He singe]), Hy, thei, singen 

Northern. 

Ic, I, 8 yng(e). We syng(e), We ])at synges. 

pu synges. 30 syng(e), 30 foules synges. 

He synges. Thay syng(e), Men synges. 

Of these the southern is simply the old West-Sason, with 
the vowels levelled to e. The northern second person in 
-es is older than the southern and West-Saxon -est ; but the 
-es of tho third, person and plural is derived from an older 
-eth, the change of -th into -a being found in progress in the 
Durham glosses of the 10th century. In the plural, when 
accompanied by the pronoun subject, the verb had already 
dropped the inflexions entirely as in Modern English. The 
origin of the -en plural in the midland dialect, unhuown to 
Old English, has been a matter of conjecture ; most pro- 
bably it h an instance of fopn-levellin^, the inflexion of the 
present indicative being assimilated to that of the past, and 
the present and past subjunctive, in all of which -en was 
the plural termination. In the declension of nouns, adjec- 
tives, and pronouns, the northern dialect had attained 
before the end of the IStli century to the simplicity of 
Modern English, while tho southern dialect still retained a 
large number of inflexions, and the midland a considerable 
number. The dialects differed also in phonology, fox while 
the northern generally retained the hard or guttural values 
of h, g, sc, these were in the two other dialects palatalized 
before front vowels into cA, y, and sk Kyrlc^ ckircJie or 
church; br^g, bridge; scfi'plce, shriek) are examples. The 
original d in stdn, mdr, preserved in the northern sAane, 
mare, became 0 elsewhere, as in stone, more. So that the 
north presented the general aspect of conservation of old 
sounds with the most thorough-going dissolution of old in- 
flexions ; the south, a tenacious retention of the inflftginng^ 
with an extensive revolution in the sounds. In one import- 
ant respect, however, phonetic decay was far ahead in the 
north : the final c to which all the old vowels had been 
levelled during the Transition period, and which is a 
distinguishing feature of Middle English in the midland 
and southern dialects, became mute, i.e., disappeared, in 
the northern dialect before the latter emerged from its 
three centuries of obscuration, shortly before 1300. So 
thoroughly modern did its form consequently become that 
we might almost call it Modern English, and say that the 
Middle Engli^ stage of the northern dialect is lost. Eor 
comparison with the other dialects, however, the same 
nomenclature may be used, and we may class as Afiddle 
English the extensive literature which uorthem England 
produced during the 14th century. The earliest specimen 
is probably the Metrical Psalter in the Cotton Dihraty,! 
copied during the reign of Edward H. from an original of 
the previous century. This is followed by the gigantic 
versified paraphrase of Scripture history called the Cursor 
Mundi)^ also composed before 1300. The dates of the 
numerous alliterative romances in this dialect cannot be 
determined with exactness, as all survive in later copies, 
but it is probable that many of them are not later tha.n 
1300.^ In the 14th century appeared the theological and 
devotional works of Richard Rolls the anchorite of 

1 Edited for the Surtees Society, by Ecv. J. Stevenson. 

-* Edited for ike Early English Text Society, ky Ecv. Dr Moms. 


Hampole, Dan Jon Gaytrigg, William of Nassington, and 
other writers whose names are unknown , and toivards the 
close of the century, specimens of the language also appear 
from Scotland both in public documents and the poetical 
works of John Earbour, whose language, barring minute 
points of orthography, is identical with that of the contem- 
porary northern English writers. 

In the southern dialect, the work of Layamon was suc- 
ceeded at an interval estimated at from 15 to 25 years by 
the Ancren Biwle or Rule of Nuns,” written for a small 
sisterhood at Tarrant-Kames, in Dorsetshire, in which we 
find the Middle English stage fully developed, and also re- 
cognize a dialectal characteristic which had probably long 
prevailed in the south, though concealed by the spelling, in 
the use of » for f, as vcdle, fall, vordofine, fordo, vorto, for 
to, veder, father, v7'om, from. Not till later do we find a 
recognition of the parallel use of z for s. Among the 
writings which succeed. The Oivl and the Nightingale of 
Nicholas de Guildford, of Portesham in Dorsetshire,- about 
1250, the Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester, 1298, and 
Trevisa’s trauslation of Higden, 1387, are of chief import- 
ance in illustrating the history of southern English. The 
earliest form of Langlaud’s Piers Ploughman, 1363, as pre- 
served in the Yeruoii MS., appears to be in an intermediate 
dialect between southern and midland.^ The Kentish form 
of southern English seems to have retained specially archaic 
features ; five short sermons in it of the middle of the 13th 
century have been published by Rev. Dr Morris j but the 
great work illustrating it is the AyenUte of Iwiogt (Remorse 
of Conscience), 1340,^ of which we are told by its author 
Dan Michel of Northgate, Kent — 

“ pot }]& boc is y- write mid engliss of Kent j 
pw boc is y-mad uor lewedo men, 

Vor under, and uor moder, and uor oper ken, 

Ham uor to ber 38 uram alle manyere zen, 
pot ine hare inwyfcfce ne blouo no uoul wen.” 

In its use of v (u) and a for/ and s, and its grammatical 
inflexions, it presents an extreme type of southern speech, 
with vowel peculiarities specially Kentish ; and in com- 
parison with contemporary midland English works, it looks 
like a fossil of two centuries earlier. 

Turning from the dialectal extremes of the Middle 
English, to the midland speech, which we left at the closing 
leaves of the Peterborough Chronicle of 1154, we find a 
rapid development of this dialect, which was before long to 
become the national literary language. As was natursd iu 
a tract of country which stretched from Lancaster to Essex, 
a very considerable variety is found in the documents which 
agree in presenting the leading midland features, those of 
Laucashire and Lincolnshire approaching the northern 
dialect both in vocabulary, phonetic character, and greater 
neglect of inflexions. But this diversity diminishes as we 
advance. The first great work is the Omulimi, or metrical 
Scripture paraphase of Orm orOrmin, written about 1300, 
it is generally assumed, in Lincolnshire or Notts, thougii 
there is much to be said for the neighbourhood of Ormskirk 
in Lancashire. Anyhow the dialect has a decided smack 
of the north, and shows for the first time in English litera- 
ture a large percentage of Scandinavian words, derived from 
the DaniSi settlers, who, in adopting English, had preserved 
a vast number of their ancestral forms of speech, which were 
in time to pass into the common language, of which they 
now constitute some of the most familiar words. Blunt, 
buU, die, dweU, ill, Md, raise, same, thrive, uand, wing,^ 
® The Vision of Willia,m concerning Piers the Ploughman exists 
m three different recenaions hy the author, all of which hare been 
edited for the Early English. Text Society hy Eev. "W. W. Skeat. 

* Edited byEev. I)r Morris for Early English Text Society, inlSSG. 
® See a list in Mr Kington Olipkant’s Smrcee of BandarA JSnglish, 
p. 97, a work in which the history of Middle English is admirably 
devaloped. 
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are words from this sonice, wliioL appear first iu Lho wort 
of Orin, of wliicli the following lines may be quoted : — 
pQ Judewisshe folkess boc 

hemm sejjded^atfc hemiu biirde 
Twa l>ukto3 aamemi io ]jo preoafc 
att kinkc-clure bnnngonii ; 

Ami tejj jia diileuii bhjieli^, 

swa summ ])6 boc hemm tahbte, 
i\nd brohhtenn twe^^ean bukkess })ser 
DrihUtin ]3aerwi])]) to lakenn. 

And att te kirrke-dure toe 
]je iweost ta twe33eiin bukkess, 

And 0 ])att an he 1633016 paer 
all pe33re sake and sinno, 

And I 4 t itt eornenn. forpwipp all 
lit inutill v’ilde wesste ; 

And toe and snap ])att operr bucc 
Driblitiu Jiasrwipp to labenn. 

All piss wass don forr here ned, 

And ec forr ure nede ; 

For hemm itt hallp biforenn Godd 
to elect nssenn hemm of siuae j 
And all swa ma33 itt hellpeiin pe 

Jiff patt tu willt [itt] foll 3 lienn. 

3iff patt tu willt full innwarrdli3 
wipp fulle trowwpe lefenn 
All patt tatt wass bitacuedd taer, 
to lefenn and to trowwenn.” 

White's Ormdun, 1 . 132 i. 

The author of the Orrmlum was a phonetist, and 
employed a special spelling of bis own to represent not 
only the quality but the q^taniiiies of •vowels and conson- 
ants, — a circumstance which gives his work a peculiar 
value to the investigator. 

Thirty years after the (PmwUMm, the east midland rhymed 
Story of Genesis and Exodus'^ shows us the dialect in a 
more southern form, with the vowels of modern English. 
In 1258 was issued the celebrated English proclamation 
of Henry III, or rather of Simon de Montfort in his 
name, which, as the only public recognition of the native 
tongue between William the Conqueror and Edward IIL, 
has been spoken of as the first specimen of English. It 
runs — 

“ Henri pur3 godes fultume king on Engleneloemde. 
Lhoauerd on Yrloande. T)uk on Normandie on Aquitaine 
and eorl on Auiow Send igretinge to alle hise holde 
iloerde and ileawede on Huntendoneschire. pset witenje wel 
aUe p®t we willen and vttne?i psat p®t vre raedesmen alle 
oper pe moaie dsel of heom peet beop ichosen par3 us and pui^ 
piet loandes folk on vre kuneriche. habbep idou and schullen 
don in pe worpnesse of gode and on vre treowpe. for pe 
frame of pe loaude. purj pe besi3te of pan to-foren-iseide 
redesnien. beo stedefaest and ilestinde in alle pinge a buten 
mnde. And we hoaten alle vre treowe iu pe treowpe pset 
heo vs 03en. pset heo sfcedefsssthche healden and swerien 
to healden and to -weriBn poisetnesses pmt beon imakede 
and beon to makien pur^ pan to-foren iseide rsedesmen. 
oper PU13 pe moare dsel of heom alswo also hit is biforen 
iseid. And past sehc oper helpe pmt for to done bi pan 
ilche ope a3enes alle men. Rijt for to done and to foangen. 
And noan ne nime of loaude ne of egte. wherpur^ pis 
besets mu^e beon ilet oper iwersed on onie wise. And 
3if oni oper onie cumen her onjenes ; we willen and hoaten 
past alle vre treowe heom healden deadliche ifoan. And 
for pset we willen psst pis beo stedefaest and lestinde ; we 
senden 33W pis writ open iseined wip vre seel, to halden Sr- 
manges ine hord. Witnesse vs seluen ®t Lundene, pone 
h^fcetenpe day. on pe Monpe of Octobre In Jie Two-and- 

^ Edited for the Early English Text'Soaety by Dr Monis, 1865, 


fowerti3pe ^eare of vre craninge. And pis wes idon setforen 
vre isworene redesmen 

“ And al on ])0 ilche worden is isend in to asurihee opre 
sheire oner al pserc kuneriche on Engleneloande. and ek in 
tel Irelonde.” 

As to the dialect of this document, it is more southern 
than anything else, with a slight midland admixture, and 
represents no doubt the London speech ^ of the day, 
London being in a Saxon county, and contiguous to the 
Saxon Kent and Surrey, had certainly at first a southern 
dialect ; but its position as the capital, as well as its 
proximity to the midland district, made its dialect more and 
more midland. Even in Chaucer, however, it has still 
southern features, for Chaucer’s language is well known to 
be more southern than standard English eventually became. 
Inflexionally, the proclamation is much more archaic than 
the Genesis and Exodus 01 Orrmlum; but it closely 
resembles the old Kentish Sermons and Proverbs of Alfred 
in the southern dialect of 1 250 . 

In the writings of the second half of this century, the 
language becomes rapidly more modern in aspect,^ till we 
arrive about 1300 at the name of Robert of Brunne in south 
Lincolnshire, with whom we pass from the Early to the Later 
Middle English. Different teats and different dates have 
indeed been proposed for subdividing the Middle English, 
but the most important is that of Mr Henry Nicol, based 
on the discovery that in the 13 th century, as in Ormin, 
the OldEnglish short vowels in an open syllable still retained 
their short quantity, as 6 ver, wMe ; but by the 

beginning of the 14 th century they were lengthened 
to o-ver, me-ie, a change which has _ also taken 

place at a particular period in all the Teutonic, and even 
the Romance languages, as in bub-no for bb-nmn, cd-ne 
for cdr^eni, &c. The lengthening of the penult left the 
final syllable by contrast shortened or weakened, and paved 
the way for the disappearance of final e in the century 
following, through the stages na-me, ndrsne, na-m!, na/m, 
the one long syllable in nam{e) being the quantitative 
equivalent of the two short syllables in nd-nie j and thus 
came the idea that mute e makes a preceding vowel long, 
the truth being that the lengthening of the vowel made 
the e mute. The late Middle English produced the prose 
of Mandeville and Wycliffe, and the poetry of Chaucer, 
with whom it may be said to have culminated, and in 
whose writings its main characteristics as distinct from Old 
and Modern English may be studied. Thus, we find final 
e in full use representing numerous original vowels and 
terminations as 

Him thought^ that his hertfe woldb brekfe, 
in Old English— 

Him puhte pset his heorte wolde brecan, 
which may be compared with the modern German — 

Ihm dfiuchte dasa sein Eerxe 'wollte brechen. 

In nouns the -es of the plural and genitive case is still 
syllabic — 

Reede as the berstl-es of a sow-es eer-es. 

I Several old genitives and plural forms continued to exist,. 

’ Bud the dative or prepositional case often has a final e. 
Adjectives retain so much of the old declension as to have 
-e in the definite form and in the plural — 

The tend-xe cropp-es and the yong-e sonne. 

And smal-e fowl-es maken melodie. 

I Numerous old forms of comparison were in ■use, -which have 
not come down to Modern English, as 7 ^c^"re, ferre, leng&r, 
7 iea!^sa higher, farther, longer, highest In the pronouns, 

I icJi lingered alongside of I; ye was only nominative, andyow 
I objective j the northern thei had dispossessed the southern 
I hy, but her and hem, (the modern ’em) stood their ground 
I against their and them. The verb is I iov-e, thou lov^t 
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"he lov-eth ; but in the plural lov-en is interchanged with 
lov-e, as rhyme or euphony requires. So in the plural of 
the past we love-den or love-de. The infinitive also ends in 
en, often e, always syllabic. The present participle, in 
Old English -eiide, passing through -inde, has been con- 
founded with the verbal noun in -pn^e^ -yng, as in Modern 
English. The past participle largely retains the prefix y- 
or i-, representing the Old English ye-, as in i-mme, y-d<m^ 
run, done. Many old verb forma still continued in 
existence. The adoption of Erench words, not only those 
of Norman introduction, but those subsequently introduced 
under the Angevin kings, to supply obsolete and obsolescent 
English ones, which had kept pace with the growth of 
literature since the beginning of the Middle English period, 
had now reached its climax, later times added many 
more, but they also dropped many that were in regular use 
with Chaucer and his contemporaries. 

Chaucer’s great contemporary, WUliam Langland, m his 
Yimn of William concerning Piers the Ploughman, and his 
imitator the author of Pierce the Ploughman^s Qrede (about 
1400) used the Old English alliterative versification for 
the last time in the south. Ehyme had made its appear- 
ance in the language shortly after the Conquest — ^if not 
already known before; and in the south and midlands it 
became decidedly more popular than alliteration; the 
latter retained its hold much longer in the north, where 
it was written even after 1500 : many of the northern 
romances are either simply alliterative, or have both 
alliteration and rhyme. To these characteristics of northern 
and southern verse respectively Chaucer alludes in the 
prologue of the “ Persone,” who, when called upon for his 
tale, said — 

“ But trusteth wel ; I am a sotherne man, 

I cannot geste rom, ram, ruf, by my letter, 

And, God wote, rime hold I but litel better : 
And therfore, if you list, I wol not glose, 

I wol you tell a htel tale in prose.” 

The changes from Old to Middle English may be summed 
up thus: — ^Loss of a large part of the native vocabulary, and 
adoption of French words to supply the blank ; not infre- 
quent adoption of French words as synonyms of existing 
native ones ; modernization of the English words preserved, 
by vowel change in a definite direction from back to front, 
and from open to close, a becoming o, o tending to oo, n to 
ou, ea to I, e to ee, ee to i, and by advance of consonants 
from guttural to palatal; obscuration of vowels after the 
accent, and especially of final a, o, u to e; consequent con- 
fusion and loss of old inflexions, and their replacement by 
prepositions, auxiliary verbs, and rules of position ; aban- 
donment of alliteration for rhyme ; and great development 
of dialects, in consequence of there being no standard or 
recognized type of English. 

But the recognition came at length. By the reign of 
Edward III., French was so little known in England, even 
in the families of the great, that about 1350 “John 
Cornwal, a maystere of gramere, chaungede fe lore in 
gramere scole construccion of [^.&,/roOT]Freynschmto 
Englysch;”^ and in 1362-3 English by statute took the 
place of French in the pleadings in courts of law. Every 
reason conspired that this “ English ” should be the mid- 
land dialect It was the intermediate dialect, intelligible, 
as Trevisa has told us, to both extremes, even when these 
failed to be intelligible to each other ; in its south-eastern 
form, it was the language of London, where the supreme 
law courts were, the centre of political and commercial 
life ; it was the language in which the ’W’ycliffi.te versions 
had given the Holy Scriptures to the people ; the language 
in which Chaucer had raised English poetry to a height of 

1 Trevisa, Translation of Sigden's Polyehromcon. 


[ excellence admired and imitated by contemporaries and 
followers. And accordingly after the end of the 14th 
I century, all Englishmen who thought they had anything to 
say worth listening to said it in the midland speech. 
Treviaa’s own work was almost the last literary effort of 
the southern dialect ; henceforth it was but a rustic patois, 
which the dramatist might use to give local colouring to 
his creations, as Shakespeare uses it to complete Edgar’s 
peasant disguise lu Lear, or which 19 th century research 
might dismter to illustrate obscure chapteis in the history 
of language. And though the northern English proved a 
little more stubborn, it disappeared also from literature in 
England ; but in Scotland, which had now become politically 
and socially estranged from England, it continued its 
course as the national language of the country, attaining in 
the 15th and IGth centuries a distinct development and 
high literary culture, for the details of which readers are 
referred to the article on Scottish Language. 

The 15th century of English history, with its bloody 
French war abroad, and Wars of the Eoses at home, was a 
barren period in literature, and a transition one in language, 
witnessmg the decay and disappearance of the final e, and 
most of the syllabic inflexions of Middle English. Already 
by 1420, in Chaucer's disciple Hoccleve, final e was quite 
uncertom ; in Lydgate it was practically gone. In 1450 
the writings of Pecocke against the Wycliffites show the 
verbal inflexions in -en in a state of obsolescence ; he has 
still the southern pronouns 7ier and hem for the northern 
their, them . — 

“ And here-a^ens hoH scripture wole fat meu schulden 
locks pe coueryng which wommon schulden haue, & thei 
schulden so lacke bi Jiat pe heeris of her heedis schulden 
be schome, & schulde not growe in lengjie doun as 
wommanys heer schulde growe. .... 

“Also here-wi]ial into pe open swt of ymagis in open 
chirchis, alls peple, meu & wommen & children mowe come 
whanne euere fei wolen in eoh tyme of day, but so 
mowe pei not come in-to pa vce of bokis to be delyuered to 
hem neiper to be red bifore hem; & perfore, as for to 
soone & ofte come into remembraunoe of a long mater bi 
ech oon persoon, and also as forto make pat pe mo 
persoones come into rememhraunce of a mater, ymagis & 
picturis serven in a specialer maner pan hokis doon, pouj 
in an oper maner ful substanciali bokis semen better into 
remembrauncing of po same materis pan ymagis & picturis 
doon ; & perfore, pou^ writingis semen weel into remem- 
brauncing upon pe bifore seid pingis, jit not at pe ful: 
Forwhi pe bokis ban not pe avail of remembrauncing now 
seid whiche ymagis han.”^ 

The change of the language during the second period of 
Transition, as well as the extent of dialectal differences, is 
quaintly expressed a generation later by Caxton, who in the 
prologue to one of the last of his works, his translation of 
Virgil’s Eneydos (1490), speaks of the difficulty he had in 
pleasing all readers : — 

“ I doubted that it sholde not please some gentylmen, 
whiche late blamed me, sayeng, y* in my translacyons I 
had ouer curyous termes, whiche coud not be vnderstande 
of comyn peple, and desired me to vse olde and homely 
termes in my translacyons. And fayn woldel satysfy 
euery man ; and so to doo, toke an olde boke and redde 
therin ; and certaynly the englysshe was so rude and brood 
that I coude not wele vnderstande it. And also my lorde 
abbot of Westmynster ded do shewe to me late certayn 
euydences wryton in olde englysshe for to reduce it in to 
our englysshe now vsid. And certaynly it was wreton in 
suche wyse that it was more lyke to dutohe than englysshe ; 
I coude not reduce ne brynge it to be vnderstouden. And 

^ Skeat, Speamms of UngUsh LUeratwe, p 4d, 54. 
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certaynly, our langago now vsed varyeth ferre from tliat 
whiclie was vscd and spoken wlian I was borne. For we 
cnglyssbcmcn ben borne vuder the doraynacyon of the 
mono, whiche is nouer stedfaste, but oner wauerynge, wex- 
yn"e one season, and wanetb. and dycreaseth another season, 
And that comyn cnglysshe that is spoken in one shyre 
varyeth from a nolher. In so much that in my days hap- 
pened that certayn marchauntes were in a ships in tamyse, 
tor to haue sayled ouer the sea into zelande, and for lacke 
of wynde thei taryed atte forlond, and wente to lande for 
to refreshe them. And one of theym named shefFelde, a 
mercer, cam in to an how's and axed for mete, and specy- 
ally he axyd after eggys, And the goode wy^ answerde, 
that she coude spoke no fronshe. And the marchaunt 
was angry, for he also coude speke no frenshe, but wolde 
hane hadde egges j and she vnderstode hym not. And 
thenne at lasto a nother sayd that he wolde haue eyren ; 
then the good wyf .sayd that she vnderstod hym wel. Loo • 
what sholdo a man in thyse dayes now wryte, egges or 
eyren ^ certaynly, it is harde to playse euery man, by 
cause of dyuersite <fc chaunge of langage. For in these 
dayes, euery man that is in ony reputacyou in his countre 
wyll vtter his coinynycacyon and maters in suche maners 
<fc termes tliat fewe men shall vnderstonde theym. And 
som honest and grete clorkes haue ben wyth me, and 
desired me to wryte the moste curyous termes that I coude 
fyndo. And thus bytwene playn, rude, and curyous, I 
stande abasshed ; but in my Jiidgemente, the comyn termes 
that be dayli vsed ben lyghter to be vnderstonde than the 
olde and auncyont englyssho.” 

In the productions of Cazton’s press, we see the passage 
from Middle to Modern English completed. The earlier of 
these have still an occasional verbal plural in especially 
in the word then hen; the southern her and hem of Middle 
English vary with the northern and Modem Engh'sh th^ir, 
them. In the late works, the older forms have been practi- 
cally ousted, and the year 1485, which witness^ the 
establishment of the Tudor dynasty, may be conveniently 
put as that which closed the Middle English transition, and 
iiitroducod Modern English. Both in the completion of 
this result, and in its comparative permanence, the printing 
press had an important share. By its exclusive patronage 
of the midland speech, it raised it still higher above the 
sister dialects, and secured its abiding victory. As books 
were multiplied and found their way into every corner of 
the land, and the art of reading became a more common 
acquirement, the man of Northumberland or of Soinerset- 
shire had forced upon his attention the book-English in 
which alone these were printed. This became in turn the 
model for his own writings, and by and by, if he made any 
pretensions to education, of his own speech. The written 
form of the language also tended to uniformity. In previ- 
ous periods the scribe made his own spelling with a primary 
aim at expressing his own speech, according to the particu- 
lar values attached by himself or his contemporaries to the 
letters and combinations of the alphabet, though liable to 
disturbance in the most common words and combinations 
by his ocular recollections of the spelling of others. But 
after the mtroduction of printing, this ocular recognition 
of words became ever more aud more an aim; the book 
addressed the mind directly through the eye, instead of 
circuitously through eye and ear ; and thus there was a 
continuous tendency for written words and parts of words 
to be reduced to a single form, and that the most usual, or 
through some accident the best known, but not necessarily 
that which would have been chosen had the ear been 
called in as umpire. Modern English spelling, with its 
rigid uniformity as to individual results and whimsical 
caprice as to principles, is the creation of the printing-office, 
the victory which, after a century and a half of struggle, 


mechanical convenience won over natural habits. Besides 
eventually creating a uniformity in writing, the introduction 
of printing made or at least ratified some important 
changes. The British and Old English form of the Homan 
alphabet has already been referred to. This at the 
Norman Conquest was superseded by an alphabet with 
the French forms and values of the letters. Thus L took 
the place of the older c before e and i; replaced cw ; 
the Norman w took the place of the w^n (p), <kc. But 
there were certain sounds in English for which Nornian 
writir^ had no provision; and for these, in writing 
English, the native characters were retained. Thus the 
Old English g (g), beside the sound m go, had a guttural 
sound as in German ta^, Irish magJi, and in certain 
positions a palatalized form of this approaching y as in 
you (if pronounced with aspiration hyou. or yAyon). These 
sounds continued to be written with the native form of 
the letter as huri^, while the French form was used 
for the sounds in go, age, — one original letter being thus 
split into two. So for the sounds of th, especially the 
sound in th&t, the Old English thorn (>) continued to be 
used. But as these characters were not used for French 
and Latin, their use even in English became disturbed 
towards the 15th century, and when printing was intro- 
duced, the founts, cast for Continental languages, had no 
charactera for them, so that they disappeared entirely, 
being replaced, 3 by gh, yh, y, and ]> by th. This was a 
real loss to the English alphabet. In the north it is 
curious that the printers tried to express the forms rather 
than the powers of these letters, and consequently ^ was 
represented by 2 , the black letter form of which was 
confounded with it, while the p was expressed by y, 
which its MS. form had come to approach or in some cases 
simulate. So in early Scotch books we find zellow, ze, yat, 
yem,=‘yelloio, ye, that, tli^m. 

Modern English thus dates from Oaxton, _ The 
language had at length reached the all but infiexionless 
state which it now presents. A single older verbal form, the 
southern -eth of the third person singular, continued to' be 
the literary prose form throughout the 16th century, but the 
northern form in -5 was intermixed with it in poetry (where 
it saved a syllable), and must ere long, as we see from 
Shakespeare, have taken its place in familiar speech. The 
fuller an, none, mine, thine, in the early part of the 16th cen- 
tury at least, were msed in positions where their contracted 
forms a, no, my, thy are now found. But with such 
minute exceptions, the accidence of the 16th century was 
the accidence of the 19 th. While, however, the older 
inflexions had disappeared, there was as yet no general 
agreement as to the mode of their replacement. Hence 
the 16th century shows a syntactic licence and freedom 
which distinguishes it strikingly from that of later times. 
The language seems to be in a plastic, unformed state, 
and its writers, as it were, experiment with it, bending 
it to constructions which now seem indefensible. Old 
distinctions of case and mood have disappeared from noun 
and verb, without fashion having yet decided what pre- 
positions or auxiliary verbs shall most fittingly convey 
their meaning. The laxity of word-order which was per- 
mitted in older states of the language by the formal 
expression of relations was often continued though the 
inflexions which expressed the relations had disappeared. 
Partial analogy was followed in allowing forms to be 
identified in one case, because, in another, such identificR- 
tion was accidentally produced, as for instance the past 
participles of write and take were made vrrote and took, 
because the contracted participles of Und and hreeje were 
hound and "broke. Finally, because, in dropping inflexions, 
the former distinctions even between parts of speech had 
disappeared, so that iron, e.g., was at once noun, adjective, 
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and verb, dean^ adjective, verb, and adverb, it appeared as 
if any word whatever might bo used in any grammatical 
relation, where it conveyed the idea of the speaker. Thus, 
as has been pointed out by Dr Abbott, “ you can Iw.'ppy 
your friend, malice or foot your enemy, or fall an axe on 
his neck. You can speak and act easy, free, excell&it, you 
can talk of fedr instead of beauty (fairness), and a pale in- 
stead of a paleness. A lie is used for a man, and a lady is 
described by a gentleman as ‘the fairest she he has yet 
beheld.’ An adverb can be used as a verb, as ‘ they 
asTcaiice their eyes as a noun, ‘ the haeJeward and abyss 
of time ; ’ or as an adj'ective, a ‘ seldom pleasure.’ ’’^ For, 
as he also says, clearness was preferred to grammatical 
correctness, and brevity both to correctness and clearness. 
Hence it was common to place words in the order in which 
they came uppermost in the mind without much regard to 
syntax, and the result was a forcible and perfectly 
unambiguous but ungrammatical sentence, such as 
The prince that feeds great natures they Arill slay hun. 

Bm. Jonmi. 

or, as instances of brevity. 

Be gmlty of my death sinco of niy crime. 

Shake^are 

It cost more to get than to lose in a day 

Ben 

These characteristics, together with the presence of words 
now obsolete or archaic, and the use of existing words in 
senses different from our own, as general for specific, litoral 
for metaphorical, and vice versa, which are so apparent to 
every reader of the 16th century literature, make it useful 
to separate Early^ Modern or Txidor English from the 
subsequent and still existing stage, since the consensus of 
usage has declared in favour of individual senses and con- 
structions which aro alone admissible in ordinary language. 

The commencement of the Tudor period was contempo- 
raneous with the Eenaiasance in art and literature, and the 
dawn of modern discoveries in geography and science. The 
revival of the study of the classic^ writers of Greece and 
Rome, and the translation of their works into the vernacu- 
lar, led to the introduction of an immense number of new 
words derived from these languages, either to express new 
ideas and objects, or to indicate new distinctions in or 
groupings of old ideas. Often also it seemed as if scholars 
were so pervaded with the form as well as the spirit of the 
old, that it came more natural to them to express them- 
selves in words borrowed from the old than in their native 
tongue, and thus words of Latin origin were introduced 
even when English already possessed perfectly good equi- 
valents. As has already been stated, the French words of 
Norman and Angevin introduction, being principally Latin 
words in an altered form, when used as English supplied 
models whereby other Latin words could be converted into 
English ones, and it is after these models that the Latin 
words introduced during and since the 16th century have 
been fashioned. There is nothing in the form of the words 
procession and progression to show that the one was used in 
England in the 11th, the other not till the 16th century. 
Moreover, as the formation of new words from Latin has 
gone^ on in French as well as in English since the 
Renaissance, we cannot teU whether such words, e.g., as 
p&rsmde aud persuasion, were borrowed from their French 
equivalents or formed in England independently. With 
some words indeed it is impossible to say whether they 
were formed in England directly from Latin, borrowed from 
contemporary late French, or had been in England since 
the Norman period ; oYon photograph, geology, and telephme 
have the form that they would have had if they had been 

^ A Shakspearian Grmmiesr, by B. A. Abbott, M.A. To this book 
we are largely indebted for its admirable summary of the characters 
of Tudor English, 
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living words in the mouths of Greeks, Latins, French, and 
English from the beginning, instead of formations of the 
19th century.2 While every writer was thus introducing 
new words according to his idea of their being needed, it 
naturally happened that a large number were not accepted 
by contemporanes or posterity j a portentous list might be 
formed of these mintages of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
which either never became current coin, or circulated only 
as it were for a moment. 

The voyages of English navigators in the latter part of 
the 16th century also introduced a considerable number of 
Spanish words, and American words in Spanish forms, of 
which potato, tobacco, cargo, armadillo, oLligator, galleon 
may serve as examples. 

The date of 1611, which coincides wuth the end of 
Shakespeare’s literary work and the appearance of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible (a compilation from the 
various 16th century versions), may be taken as marking 
the close of Tudor English. The language was thencefoitli 
Modem in structure, style, and expression, although the 
spelling did not settle down to present usage till about 
the Restoration. The distinctive features of Modern 
English have already been anticipated by way of contrast 
with preceding stages of the language. It is only 
necessary to refer to the fact that the vocabulary is now 
much more composite thau at any previous period. The 
immense development of the physical sciences has called 
for a corresponding extension of terminology which has 
been supplied from Latin and especially Greek; and 
although these terms are in the first instance technkal, 
yet with the spread of education and general diffusion of 
the mdiments and appliances of science, the boundary line 
between technical and general, indefinite at the best, tends 
more and more to melt away, in addition to the fact that 
words still technical become general in figurative or 
metonymic senses. Ache, diamond, stomach, comet, organ, 
tone, ball, carte, are none the less familiar because once 
technical words. Commercial, social, artistic, or literary 
contact has also led to the adoption of numerous words 
from modern European languages, especially French, 
Italian, Portuguese, Dutch (these two at a less recent 
period) : thus from French soirie, stance, depbt, dSbris, 
•programme, prestige; from Italian bust, cartoon, comc&rt, 
regatta, nijfian; from Portuguese caste, palaver', from 
Dutch yojcht, shipper, schooner, sloop. Commercial inters 
course aud colonization have extended far beyond Europe, 
and given us words more or fewer from Hindu, Persian, 
Arabic, Turkish, Malay, Chinese, and from American, 
Australian, Polynesian, aud African languages.® More 
important even than these perhaps are the di^ectal words 
that from time to time obtain literary recognition,- restoring 
to UB obsolete Old English forms, and not seldom words of 
Celtic or Danish origin, which have been preserved in local 
dialects, and thus at length find their way into the standard 
language. As to the actual proportion of the various ele- 
ments, it is probable that original English words do not 
now form more than a third or perhaps a fourth of the 
total entries in a full English dictionary ; and it might 
seem strange, therefore, that we still identify the language 
with that of the 9 th century, aud class it as a member of 
the Low German division. But this explains itself, when 
we consider that of the total words in a dictionary only 
a small portion are used by any one individual in speaking 
or even in writing; that this portion includes all or nearly 
all the Anglo-Saxon words, and but a small fraction of 

® JEvangelist, asironmiy, dialogue, are words that have so lived, of 
which, their form js the result. JPhotograph, &c., take this form as if 
they had the same history. 

® See extended lists oi the foreign words in English in Dr Morris's 
Sistorieal Outlines of Eisghsh Amdeme, p. 33. 
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the others The latter arc in fact almost all names ^ — the 
vast majoiity names of things (nouns), a smaller number 
names of aitiibutes and actions (adjectives and verbs), 
and, from their very nature, names of the things, attributes, 
and actions which como less usually or very rarely under 
our notice. Thus m an ordinary book, a novel or story, 
the foreign elements will amount to fiom 10 to 15 per 
cent, of the whole j as the subject becomes more recondite 
or technical their number will increase ; till m a work on 
chemistry or abstrusu mathematics the proportion may be 
dO per cent But after all, it is not the question whence 
words may have been taken, but Jww they are used in a 
language that settles its character. If now words when 
adopted conform themselves to the manner and usage of 
the adopting language, it makes absolutely no difference 
whether they are transferred fiom some other language, 
or invented off at the ground. In either case they are 
new words to begin with , in either case also, if they are 
needed, they will become as thoroughly native, f.c., familiar 
from cLldhood to those who use them, as those that possess 
the longest native pedigree. In this respect English is still 
strictly the same language it was in the days of Alfred ; 
and comparing its history with that of other Low German 
dialects, there is no reason to believe that its grammar or 
structure would have been different, however different its 
vocabulary might have been, if the Korman Conquest had 
never taken place. 

The preceding sketch has had reference mainly to the 
inflexional changes which the language has undergone; 
distinct from, though intimately connected with these (as 
where the confusion or loss of inflexions was a consequence 
of the weakening of final sounds) are the great phonetic 
changes which have taken place between the 8th and 19th 
centuries, and which result in making modern English 
words very different from their Anglo-Saxon originals, even 
where no element has been lost, as in words like stone, 
mine, doom, day, child, bridge, shoot, A.-S. stiin, mill, d6»i, 
dmg, did, hrycg, scSt, The history of English sounds has 
been treated at length by Mr A J. Ellis and Mr Henry 
Sweet ^ (with whose results those of Dr Weymouth® should 
bo compared); and it is only necessary here to indicate tho 
broad facts, which are the following (1) In an accented 
closed syllable, original short vowels have remained nearly 
unchanged; thus the words at, men, hill, God, dust, are pro- 
nounced now nearly as in 0. E., though the last two were 
more like the Scotch o and North English u respectively, 
and in most words the short a had a broader sound like 
tbe provincial a in man, (2) Long accented vowels and 
diphthongs have undergone a regular laut-verschiebung or 
shift towards higher and more advanced positions, so that 
the words hdn, Imr, soece or sece, stdl hakn or hawn, 
hd',sohe.-oA saik, stole) are now bone, hair, seek, stool, while 
the two high vowels it ( = oo) and i (ee) have become diph- 
thongs, as hits, set}', now sAiVe, though the old sound 
of u remains in the noith (hoose), and the original i in the 
pronunciation sheer, approved by Walker, “ as in machine, 
and shire, and magazine.” (3) Short vowels in an open 
syllable have usually been lengthened, as in nd-ma, ed-fa, 
now name, cove; but to this there are many exceptions. 
(4) Vowels in terminal unaccented syllables have all sunk 
into short obscure e, and then, if final, disappeared; so oxa, 
seo, wudu, became ox-e, se-e, ivood-e, aud then ox, see, wood; 
oxan, lufod, now oxen, loved, lov’d; writan, writon, later 
writ~en, writ-e, now write, i.e., wm. (5) The back con- 

1 See list of works at the end of this ai-ticle. An important work 
by Mr Henry Nicol, on the history of “French Sounds in English,” 
is in oonrse of publication for the Philological Society. 

® 0» Marly English Prowmeiatim, &c., by B. F. Weymouth, 
D.Lit, M.A., London, 1874, and paper On Sere'' and "There" 
in Gbmuser, Phil. Soc., 1877. 
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sonants, e, g, sc, in connection with front vowels, have often 
become palatalized to ch, j, sh, as dree, rycg, fisc, now 
church, ridge, Jish. A final g has passed through a guttural 
or palatal continuant to w or y, forming a diphthong oi 
new vowel, as in boga, laga, doeg, heg, drig, now boio, law, 
day, hay, dry. W and h have disappeared before r and I, 
as in im'ite, wlisp; h final (=gh) has become f, Jc, w, or 
nothing, as I'uh, lioh, boh, deah, heali, now rough, hough, 
hough, dough, high = ruf, hok, h6w, do, hi. R after a vowel 
has practically disappeared in standard English, or at most 
become vocalized, or combined with the vowel, as in hear, 
bar, more, het\ These and other changes have taken place 
gradually, and in accordance with well known phonetic 
laws; the details as to time and mode may bo studied in the 
special works already named. It may be mentioned that 
the total loss of grammatical gender in English, and the 
almost complete disappearance of cases, are purely phouetie 
phenomena. Gender was practically (whatever its remote 
origin) the use of adjectives and pronouns with certain 
distinctive terminations, in accordance with the land ol 
nouns to which they were attached ; when tliese distinc 
tive terminations were uniformly levelled to final e, or other 
weak sounds, and thus ceased to distinguish nouns into 
kinds, the distinction into kinds having no other existence 
disappeared. Thus when ]Ket gode Ivors, pone godan hund, 
pa godan h6c, became, by phonetic weakening, pe goods 
hors, pe goods hownd, pe goods boke, the words horse, hound, 
book were no longer different kinds of nouns ; grammatical 
gender had ceased to exist. The concord of the pronouns 
is now regulated by rationality and sex, instead of gender, 
which has no existence in English, The man who lost his 
life ; the bird which built Us nest. 

Our remarks from the end of the 14 th century have been 
confined to the standard or literary form of EngHshj for 
of the other dialects from that date (with the exception of 
the northern English in Scotland, where it became m a 
social and literary sense a distinct language), we have no 
history. We know, however, that they continued to exist 
as local and popular forms of speech, as well from the fact 
that they exist still as from the statements of writers 
during the interval. Thus Puttenham in his Arte oj 
English Roesie, 1589, says — 

“Our maker [i.e., poet] theifore at these dayes shall not follou 
Piers Plowman, nor Gower, nor Lydgate, nor yet Ohaucer, for their 
language is now not of use with us • neither shall he take the 
termes of Northern-men, such as they use in dayly talke, whether 
they he noble men or gentle men or of their best olarkes, all is a 
[= one] matter , nor m effect any speach used heyond the river of 
Trent, though no man can deny hut that theirs is the purer ETiglip h 
Saxon at tms day, yet it is not so Courtly nor so currant as our 
Southeme English is, no more is the far Westeme mans speach ; 
ye shah theretore take the usual speach of the Court, and that of 
London and the shires lying ahont London within lx myles, and 
not much above. I say not this but that in every shyre of England 
there he gentlemen and others that speake but specially write as 
good Southeme as we of Middlesex or Sun'ey do, hut not the com- 
mon people of eveiy shire, to whom the gentlemen, and also their 
learned clarkes do for the most part condescend, but herein wo are 
already ruled by th’ English Dictionaries and other hookes written 
by learned men.” — Arber's Bejmrd, p. 157. 

La comparatively modern times, there has been a revival 
of interest in these long-neglected forms of English, several 
of which, following in the wake of the revival of Lowland 
Scotch last century, have produced a considerable literature 
in the form of local poems, tales, and “ folk-lore.” In 
these respects Lancashire, Cumberland, Yorkshire, Devon- 
shire, and Dorsetshire, the “far north” and “far west” 
of Puttenham, where the dialect was felt to be so inde- 
pendent of literary English as not to be branded as a vulgar 
corruption of it, stand prominent. More recently the 
^elects have been investigated pbilologically, a department 
in which, as in English philology generally, the name of 
Richard Garnett takes the lead. The work has been 
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carried out zealously by Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, 
Mr A. J. Ellis, and the Eev. W. W. Skeat, to wbom is 
due the foundation of a Dialect Society for tbe investiga- 
tion of tbis branch, of philology. The researches of Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte and Mr Ellis have resulted in the classi- 
fication and mapping of the existing dialects. ^ They recog- 
nize a Northern dialect lying north of a line diawn from 
Morecambe Bay to the Humber, which, with the kindred 
Scottish dialects (already investigated and classed),^ is 
the direct descendant of early northern English, and a 
Southr-western dialect occupying Somerset, Wilts, Dorset, 
Gloucester, and western Hampshire, which, with the 
Devonian dialect beyond it, are the descendants of eaily 
southern English and the still older Wesb-Saxon of Alfred. 
This dialect must in the 14th century have been spoken 
everywhere south of Thames ; but the influence of London 
caused its extinction in Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, so that 
already in Puttenham it had become “ far western.” An 
East Midland dialect, extending from south Lincolnshire 
to London, occupies the cradle-land of the standard Enghah 
speech, and still shows least variation from it. Between j 
and aiound these typical dialects are ten others, representing , 
the old Midland proper, or dialects between it and the 
otbera already mentioned. Thus north of Trent ” the ] 
North-westei'n dialect of south Laticashiro, Cheshire, Derby, 
aud Stafford, with that of Shropshire, represents the early 
West Midland English, of which several specimens re- 
main ; while the North-eastern of Nottingham and north 
Lincolnshire represents the dialect of the Lay of Have- 
loh With the North Midland dialect of south-west 
Yorkshire, these represent forms of speech which to the 
modern Londoner, as to Puttenham, are still decidedly 
northern, though properly intermediate between northern 
and midland, and preserving interesting traces of the 
midland pronouns and verbal inflexions. There is an 
Eastern dialect in the East Anglian counties ; a Midland 
in Leicester and Warwick shires ; a Western in Hereford, 
Worcester, and north Gloucestershire, intermediate between 
south-western and north-western, and representing the 
dialect of Piers Plowman. Finally, between the east 
midland and south-western, in the counties of Buckingham, 
Oxford, Barks, Hants, Surrey, and Sussex, there is a dialect 
which must have ouce beeu south-western, hut of which 
the most salient characters have been rubbed off by 
proximity to London and the East Midland speech. In east 
Sussex and Kent this South-eastern dialect attains to a 
more distinctive character- The Kentish form of early 
Southern English evidently maintained its existence more 
toughly than that of the counties immediately south 
of London. If we can trust the fidelity of the dialect 
attributed to Edgar in Lear, it was stdl strongly marked 
in the days of Shakespeare. In the south-eastern, comer 
of Ireland, in the baronies of Forth and Bargy, in county 
Wexford, a very archaic form of English, of winch speci- 
mens have been preserved,® was still spoken in the pre- 
sent century. In all probability it dated from the firab 
English invasion. In many parts of Ulster forms of 
Lowland Scotch dating to the settlement under James I. 
are still spoken j but the English of Ireland generally 
seems to represent 16fch and 17th century English, as in 
the pronunciation of tea, wheat {tay, whait), largely affected 
of course by the native Celtic. Beyond the lunits of the 

1 gee description and map in Trims, of Philol. Soe., 1876-6, p. 570. 

® T/ie Dialect of the ^ysthem Oomties of Seotlomd, its Prmmd- 
ation, Grammtr, md Eistonedl ItdaMons, <mth an Apperdisa on the 
pres&Kt limits of the Gaetic and Lowland Scotch, wid the IHdlectai 
Dvdsions of the Lowland Tongues and a LingwisUcal Map of Scot- 
land, Ly James A. H. Murray, Loudon, 1878. 

8 A Glossary {faith some pieces of 'Verse) of the Old Dialeet of the 
English Colony of Forth and Bargy, collected by Jacob Poole, 
edited by W. Bames, B D,, London, 1867. 


British Isles, English is the language of extensive regions, 
now or formerly colonies. In all these countries the 
presence of numerous new objects and new conditions of 
life has led to the supplementing of the vocabulary by tlio 
adoption of words from native languages, and special 
adaptation of English words. The use of a common 
literature, however, prevents the overgrowth of these local 
peculiarities, and also makes them familiar to Englishmen. 
It is only in the older states of the American Union that 
anythirig like a local dialect has been produced j and even 
there the so-called Yankee dialect, and Americanisms, 
are much more archaic English forms which have been 
lost or have become dialectal in England than a develop- 
ment of the American soil. 

The steps by which English, from being the language of 
a few thousaud invaders along the eastern and southern 
seaboard of Britain, has been diffused by conquest and 
colonization over its present area form a subject too large 
for the limits of this article. It need only be remarked 
that within the confines of Britain itself the process is nob 
yet complete. Eepresentatives of earlier languages survive 
in Wales and the Scottish Highlands, though in neither 
case can the substitution of English be remote. In Ireland, 
where English was introduced by conquest much later, 
Irish, is still spoken in patches all over the country ; though 
Engliah js understood, and probably spoken after a fashion, 
everywhere. At opposite extremities of Britain the Cornish 
of Cornwall and the Norse dialects of Orkney and- Shet- 
land died out very gradually in the course of last century. 
The Manx, or Celtic of Man, is even now in the last stage 
of dissolution] and in the Channel Isles the Norman 
patou of Jersey and Guernsey have largely yielded to 
English within the last thirty years. 

The accompanying table (page 402) will graphically repre- 
sent the chronological and dialectal development of English.^ 
Various names have been proposed for the different stages ] 
it seems only necessary to add to those in the table the de- 
scriptive names of Dr Abbott, who has proposed {Eow to 
Parse, p, 298) to call the Old English, or Anglo-S^on, the 
“ Synthetical or Inflexional Period ]” the Old English Tran- 
sition (Late Anglo-Saxon of Mr Skeat), the “ Period of Con- 
fusion]” the Early Middle English, “Analytical Period” 
(1250-1350); the Late Middle English, “National Period” 
(1350-1500) ; the Tudor English, “Period of Licence ; ” 
and the Modern English, “ Period of Settlement.” 


As the study of Enghsh has made immense advances within the 
last twelve years, it is only in works recently puhlished that the 
student will find the subject satisfactorily handled. Among those 
treating of the whole subject or parts of it may he mentioned— M 
Bwiory of English Mytfms, by Edwin Guest, London, 1838; the 
Philological Essays of Eiohard Garnett [1835-1848], edited by his 
son, London, 1859; The English Language, by E G. Latham, 
5th ed., London, 1862; Origin and History of tUEngUsh Lam- 
guage, by G. P Marsh, London, 1862; Ledures on the English 
J^nguage, by the same, New York and London, 1863] Histonsohe 
Gh^maidc derenglischen Spradie, by 0. P. Koch, Weimar, 1868, 
85 C.; Engliseke Grammatik, by Eduard Matener, Berlin, 1860-66 
(an English tianslation by C. J. Greoe, LLB., Londo:^ 1874); ^The 
Fh-aohgy of the English Tongue, by J ohn Earle, M.A., Oxford, 1866; 
Comparati/06 Grammar of th/eAnglo-SasconLanguOige, byF. A. March, 
New York, 1870; Historical Outlines of EnglUh Accidence, by the 
Rev. R. Moms, LL.D , London, 1873, Elmcntary Lessons tn Histo- 
rical English Grammar, by the same, London, 1874; Tlw Sources 
of Standard Englvih, by T. L Kington Ofiphant, M. A. , London, 
1873* Modem Enghsh, lyj'F Hall, London, 1873; A Shakespearian 
Grammar, by E A. Abbott, D.D., Loudon, 1872; How to Parse, 
by the same, London, 1875; Early English PronuruiiMion, &o., 
by A. J. Elhs, London, 1869-75, and stillin progress; The Hisiorij 
of English Sounds, by Henry Sweet, London, 1874; King Alfreds 
Tramlaiim of Gregory's Pastoral Care, by the same, Early Eng. 
Text Soc., 1871-72; On LdaUcts and Prehdstoria Form of English, 
by the some, PMlolog. See., 1877; as weU as many separate papers 
by various authors in the Transaddons of the Philological Society, and 
the publicationB of the Early Ihighsh Text Society. 


* Brought before the Philologioal Society in January 1876. 

Yin. — §T 
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Chi'onolo<jical GhaH of tlie Uiu/lish Laivjuage, 


CUltOhOLoCICAli NoMCNOtimUE. 


Litleaht DBVELOWiFSr of 'nm Liiaijinq DutEoia, 


Bates Nuicbciu Engli&li 


I {.Laws of EihtXbert, COO ) 


'(,Lms of Ine, 700) 
n EjpinalJUoshar y i 


Old English or Anglo-Saxon. 


1000 


{jRnshwmth Gloss, 
B ? 076-1000. 


Old English Thansition 
(Sehi-Sason.) 


Eahlt Middle English, 

^ I 


(Early English.) 

I : 

1300 ^ C«mr J/wntfj. 

1 


0*3 


Late Middle English. 


g Hompole, 1360. 
ur, 1375 


ChroncU, 1123-81 
Chronicle, 1164. 

Ormnlnm, 1200 ^ 

r 

Genesis and Exodus , » 
S2 

San omng of Sell, 1280 ® 

1 

Eobt of Brunne, 1303 “ 

S' 

llandeYiUO) 1366 
WycUffo, Chaucer. 


Cotton Somihes, 1160 
Saiton Gospels, 1170. 

Layamon, 1303 
Ano en Riwle, 1220 ? 

Proel of Senry I//, 12o8 
Robt. Gloucester, ISOO, 
Ayenbile, 1340. 

TreTiaa, 1387. 


Middle English Tbansixion. 


1485 I 


W 

03 ^ 

i| 

si 


Eahlt MonERN Engll' 
Thdoh English. 


1700 


Modern English. 


Btmhar, 1500. 
LynCesay. 


[AUaaEaniaay, 1717 
Burns, 1790 


Lydgate, 1425. 
Cnxton, 1477-90 


Tyndal,lS25 


Milton, 1628-71 
Dryden, 1GG3-1700 
I Addison, 1717 
Johnson, 1750. 
IColcndge, 1805 


(Edgar in Lear.) 


Exmoor Scolding, 1746. 


The three vertical lines represent the three leading forms of Endish, NorOivm, Midlcend, and Smtlimb, and the names ocoumng down 
the course of each aro those of writers and worlcs in that form of English at the given date. The thickness of the line shows the com- 
parative literary position of this form of speech at the time, tUek indicating a lUerary Tomffucsge, medium a hteraay dialect, M% a vopuUer 
dmleet ox prUois; a dotted line shows that this penod is unr^resenUd by specimens. The horizontal lines divide the periods ; these 
(after the first two) refer mainly to the Midland English; iu inflexional decay the hTorthern English was at least a century in advance of 
the Midland, and tlic Southern nearly as much beliind it ( J A. H M ) 
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I. Anglo-Saxon Period, 596--10GG. — The early history 
of literature m England might lend some counten- 
ance to the theory that the development of a nation’s 
literature is, at bottom, but a chapter of its religious his- 
tory. While the religion of our fathers was in the mam a 
rude awe-struck worship of the forces of nature, htera- 
ture either Lad no existence for them, or was in a state 
not less elementary, consisting of a few songs and 
oracles, and nothing more. With the advent of the 
rehglon of Christ — the only faith which at once recog- 
nizes the oiiginal dignity of human nature aud repairs its 
fall — came an intellectual as well as a spiritual awaken- 
ing to the Teutonic nations — for into such the original 
tribes or clans of the invaders had now grown — that were 
planted in the old provinces of Eoman Britain. Fortified 
by gospel precept for the present life, and thrilled with 
the hope of the life to come, the Saxon mind, released from 
disquietude, felt free to range discursively through such 
regions of human knowledge as its teachers opened before 
it, and the Saxon heart was fain to pour out many a rude 
but vigorous song. Pope Gregory himself, who, according 
to the old phraseology, sent baptism to the English, is said 
indeed to have spoken disparagingly of human learning. 
Bat the missionaries could not fail to bring with them from 
Eomo the intellectual culture of the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, so far as it had survived the Ml of the 
Western empire and the irruption of the barbarians. The 
Roman alphabet, paper or parchment, and pen and ink, 
drove out the Northern runes, the bcechen tablet, and the 
scratching implement. The necessity of the preservation, 
and at least partial translation, of the Scriptures, the varied 
exigences of the Catholic ritual, the demai^d for so much 
knowledge of astronomy as would enable the clergy to fix 
beforehand the date of Easter, all favoured, or rather com- 
pelled, the promotion of learning and education up to a 
certain point, and led to continual discussion and inter- 
change of ideas. Gratefully and eagerly our forefathers 
drew in the warm and genial breath which came to them 
from the intenser life and higher enlightenment of the 
south. Beda dates his history by the indictions of the 
Eastern emperors ; and while in practice he obeyed his 
native king descended from Woden, m theory he recognized 
the larger and more rational sway of the Caasar enthroned 
at Constantinople. 

On a closer examination, we find that there were two 
principal centres, during the first two centuries after the 
conversion, where learning was honoured and literature 
flourished. These centres were Wessex and Northumbria. 
For although Christianity was first preached in Kent, and 
the great monastery at Canterbury was long a valuable 
school of theology aud history (witness the liberal praise 
awarded by Beda to Abbot .Mbinus in the preface to his 
JEcclesiasticcd History), yet the limited size of the kingdom, 
and the ill fortune which befell it in its wars with Mercia 
and Wessex, seem to have checked its intellectual growth. 
When we have named the oldest form of the Saxon 
Chronicle, — that represented by the Parker MS. A, — and 
the not very interesting works of Abbot .ffllfric, there is 
little left in the shape of extant writings, datmg before the 
Conquest, for which we have to thank the men of Kent. 
But in Wessex and Northumbria alike, the size of the 
territory, the presence of numerous monasteries, perhaps 
also the proximity of Celtic peoples or societies endowed 
with many literary gifts,— the Britons in the case of 
Wessex, the Ouldees of Iona in the case of Northumbria, — 
cio-ojiera1»ed to produce along period of literary activity, the 


monuments of which it must now he our endeavour briefly 
to review and characterize. 

But before we consider the Anglo-Saxon literature which 
was founded on Christianity, the question whether any 
Anglo-Saxon literature exists of date prior to the convei- 
Biou demands an answer. It was formerly thought that 
the importaut poem of Beowulf was in the main a pagan 
work, and must have been produced before the Angles and 
Saxons quitted their German homes ; but closer investiga- 
tion has shown that it is permeated almost everywhere by 
ChiLstvau ideas, and tliat it cannot be dated earlier than 
the first quarter of the 8th century. But two poems 
remam, presenting problems of great difficulty, many of 
which have not yet been satisfactorily solved, which so far 
as appears must have been composed in Germany while our 
forefather were still in their German seats. These are 

Travellers Sotig and Beot'^s Complaint. In the first, The Tra- 
Widsith, a poet of Myrging race (the Myrgings were a tribe ® 
dwelling near the Eider), recounts the nations that he had “ 
visited as a traveUing gleeman, names the kings who ruled 
over them, and singles out two or three whose open-handed 
generosity he had experienced, aud to whom he accoidingly 
awards the tribute of a poet’s praise. This poem may per- 
haps bo dated from the second half of the Gth century. 

Though written in or near Anglen, after the migration of 
most of the Angles to Britain, the language of the poem 
seems to have been accommodated to the ordinary West- 
Saxon dialect, for in this respect it dili'ers in no degree from 
the other poems which stand before and after it in the 
Exeter Codex. Dear's Complaint mentions Weland, theDeor’s 
Teutonic demi-god corresponding to Vulcan, Theodric, 0^- 
Eormanric, &c. ; it is the lament of a bard supplanted by^^** 
a rival in his lord’s favour. In date it is probably not far 
distant from the Traveller' s Song, 

We may now return to the literary devffiopment in 
Wessex. Christianity was introduced into Wessex by 
Bishop Birinus in 634, and spread over the whole kingdom 
with marvellous celerity. The bishop’s see was fixed at 
first at Dorchester, near Oxford j thence it was moved to 
Winchester ; before the end of the century it was necessary 
to carve out another bishopric farther to the west, and the 
see was fixed at Sherborne. Winchester, Malmesbury, and 
Glastonbury were great and famous monasteries early in 
the 8th century. The heroic Winfrid (better known as St 
Boniface), trained in a monastery at Exeter, could not rest 
contented that Wessex should have received the faith, but 
carried Christianity to the Germans. Great spiritual 
fervour, ardent zeal, great intellectual activity, seems to 
have prevuiled in every part of the little kingdom. The 
interesting letters of St Boniface give us tantalizing 
glimpses of a busy life, social and monastic, in the west of 
England, no detailed picture of which it is now possible to 
reconstruct. The most distinguished known writer was St Aldholm 
Aldhehn, a m'onk of Malmesbury, aud, for a few years 
before Ms death in 709, bishop of Sherborne. His extant 
works in Latin are chiefly in praise of virginity, that form 
of self-mastery which, difficult as it was for a people 
teeming with undeveloped power and unexhausted passion, 
included, he might think, and made possible every other 
kind of self-mastery. The Saxon writings of St Aldhelm 
are lost, unless we accept a conjecture of Grimm that he 
was the author of Amdrea^, one of the poems in the 
Vercelli Codex. Cynewulf, the author of Grist, Mlem, and Cyae- 
Jidmia, though to us unhappily no more than a name, 
was a poet of no mean powers. Mr Kemble was disposed 
to identify him with an abbot of Feteyborongh who lived 
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in the 1 1th centixry ; but it is far more probablej — whatever 
weight we may attach to Grimm’s hypothesis that he was 
a pnpil of St Aldhelnij—that Cynewulf was a West-Saxon 
writer, and lived in the first half of the 8th century. 
Crist is a poem of nearly 1700 lines, incomplete at the 
beginning. When first edited by Mr Thorpe along with 
the other contents of the Exeter Codex, it was believed to 
bo a string of disconnected poems. Dietrich was the first 
who pointed out the internal connection of these, and 
showed that they constituted one organic whole. Cynewulf 
seems to revel in the task of expressing m his mother 
tongue the new religious ideas which had come to his race. 
Beginning from the Annunciation, he expatiates on the 
various and inestimahle benefits which Christ by his 
incarnation bestowed on men, concluding with a vivid 
picture of the last great day of account. The key-note of 
the poem seems to be found in the 15th canto, where the 
six “leaps,” or movements, of Christ are enumerated:— the 
first, when He became incarnatej the second, when He was 
born ; the third, when He mounted on the cross, and so on. 
The name “Cynewulf” is given in runes iu the 16th 
canto; it occurs in the same way in the other poems 
attributed to this writer. Menie is the legend of the dis- 
covery of the true cross at Jerusalem by the empress 
Helena, the mother of Constantine ; Juliana is the story 
of the martyrdom of the saint so named, under Maximian. 
Giithlac, a free version of the Latin life of St Guthlac (who 
died in 714) by Felix, a monk of Croyland, is probably 
the work of a Mercian writer, whose language was altered 
by a West-Saxon transcriber into conformity with that of 
the poems already mentioned. Andreas, a poem of more 
than 1700 lines, ascribed by Grimm, as we have seen, to 
St Aldhelm, but at any rate a West-Saxon poem of the 8th 
century, is founded on an apocryphal Greek narrative of 
the “Acts of Andrew and Matthew.” The first-named 
apostle, after rescuing the second from confinement in a 
barbarous land named Mermedonia, and working numerous 
miracles of an amazing character, converts the entire nation, 
and departs after committing them to the charge of a pious 
bishop named Plato. 

.^tera- All the poems hitherto named, and indeed the great 
mass of Anglo-Saxon poetry, are written in that alliterative 
metre which was the favourite rhythm of the whole 
Teutonic north, and of which one variety may be seen in 
the famous poems of the Edda. Each line is in two 
sections, balanced the one against the other, and containing 
usually from four to eight syllables and two accents. The 
general rule of the metre is that the two accented words 
in the first section, and one of those in the second section, 
begin upon the sanie letter, if a consonant, but, if the 
accented words begin with vowels, then upon different 
letters. 

Beowulf. The preponderance of opinion is now in favour of 
ascribing to Beowulf, the most important surviving monu- 
ment of Anglo-Saxon poetry, a West-Saxon origin, and a 
date not later than the middle, nor earlier than the first 
decade, of the 8th century. Yet the difficulty of the 
problem may be estimated from the facts, that Thorkelin, 
the first editor, described Beowulf as a “ Danish poem,” 
that Mr Kemble, _ wrongly identifying the Qeatas with the 
Angles, believed it to have been composed in Anglen before 
the migration, and brought over to Wessex before the end 
of the 5th century, and that Mr Thorpe considered it to 
be merely a translation of a Swedish poem of the 11th 
century, Kotwithstanding this discrepancy, the general 
view taken above is that of Grein, Mtillenhoff, and other 
eminent scholars, and we are convinced that the farther 
investigation is carried the more firmly will its soundness 
be^ established. Founded on a single MS., which, as 
originally written, was full of errors, and now is much 
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! defaced, the text of Beoiuulf can never, unless another MS. 
should be discovered, be placed on a thoroughly satisluclory 
footing ; much, however, has been done for its improve- 
ment by the labours of German and Danish critics. The 
general drift of the poem is to celebrate the heroic deeds 
of Beowulf, who, originally of Swedish race, was adopted 
by the king of Gautland, or Gotland (as the southern 
portion of Sw'edeu is still called), and brought up with his 
own sons. Hearing that the Danish king Hrothgar is 
harassed by the attacks of a man-eating monster called 
Greudel, he sails to Zealand to lus aid, and after various 
adventures kills both Greudel and his mother. After this 
Beowulf is chosen king of Gotland, and reigns many years 
in great prosperity, till in his old age, undertaking to fight 
with a fiery dragon that has been making great ravages 
among his subjects, he succeeds in killing it, but receives a 
morbj injury in the struggle. The burning of his body, 
and the erection of a huge mound or caim over his ashes, 
as a beacon “ easy to be seen far off by seafaring men,” 
conclude the poem, and form a passage of remarkable 
beauty. 

Towards the end of the 8th century the descents of the The 
piratical heathens known by the general name of Danes, Danes, 
but probably born for the most part in Scandinavian 
countries lying to the north of Denmark, began to plague 
the English coasts. These destroying savages resembled 
the modern Turks in possessing fine military qualities, and 
above all indomitable courage; they were also like the 
Turks iu this respect that, wherever they set their foot, 
progress of every kind was arrested, culture was blasted, 
and the hopes of civilization died away. Fortunately they 
were not, like the Turks, absolutely deaf to the voice of 
the Christian missionary, though their natural brutishness 
made them difficult to convert and prone to relapse. With 
incredible pains, and a charity that nothing could disgust 
or deter, the church gradually won over these Scandinavian 
Calibans to the Christian creed; and when once converted 
their immense natural energy and tenacity were turned into 
right and beneficial channels, at least in great measure. 

But for 230 years,— from the sack of Lindisfarne to the 
accession of Canute,— the so-called Danes were the curse of 
England, destroying monasteries and the schools maintained 
by them, burning churches and private houses, making life 
and property everywhere insecure, and depriving the land 
of that tranquillity without which literature and art are im- 
po^ible. After a long prevalence of this state of things, 
society in Wessex having been, one would think, almost 
reduced to its first elements, Alfred arose, and after Alfred 
obtaining some successes in battle over the Danes, lead- 
ing to a_ treaty amd the conversion of part of them to 
Christi^ity, obtained a period of peace for his harassed 
and dejected countrymen. History tells us how well he 
wrought to build up in every way the fallen edifice of - 
West-Saxon society. Among his labours not the least 
meritorious was his translation of Beds’s Eistoria 
Ecdesiastica, Pope Gregory’s work De Cura Pastorali, the 
famous treatise of Boethius Be Ctnmlatione, and the 
Vimmal EiMory of Orosiiis. He also founded several 
schools, and made a beginning in the work of restoring 
monasteries. Yet in spite of his generous efforts, the evils 
caused by the Danes could not be repaired. A sort of 
blight seemed to have passed over the Anglo-Saxon genius; 
the^daims of material existence suddenly seemed to engross 
their thoughts, perhaps because their sufferings had taught 
them that, however it may be with individuals, for nations 
all higher developments must have a basis of material 
prosperity to rest upon. Now and then a great man ap- 
peared, endowed with a reparative force, and with a courage 
which aimed at raising the fallen spirit of the people, and 
turning them back again into the old paths of nobleness. 
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St Dun- Such, a man was St Dunstaii, who fought with a giant’s informs us, continued for a long time to clothe inlus native 

Stan strength against corruption, sloth, and ignorance, and was measures the principal religious facts recorded in the 
ever faithful to the interests of learning. There is in the Pentateuch and in the New Testament. Is the work 
Bodleian Library a little volume, probably written in Ins commonly known as Cmdmon’s JPara 2 iliTase identical with 
own hand; it is a sort of common-place bookj the the work described by Beda ? Have we in this paraphrase 
frontispiece is a drawing of the saint prostrated at the feet a genuine utterance of the 7th century ? The answers to 
of the throned Christ, executed by Dunstan himself ; these questions are still involved in doubt, and to enter 
among the contents of the volume are — a grammatical upon the discussion which they presuppose would be 
treatise by Eutychins, with extremely curious Welsh glosses, foreign to our present purposa We will merely say that 
part of Ovid De Arte Amandi with similar glosses, and the unique MS. of the Paraphrase, which is of the lOtli 
lessons, in Latin and Greek, taken from the Pentateuch and century, contains no indication whatever of authorship, and 
the prophets. But his work was undone during the that it opens in a manner different from the prologue made 
disastrous reign of Ethelred II., at the end of which the by the real Caedmon, of which we have a Latin version in 
Danish power established itself in England. Under Edward Beda and an Anglo-Saxon version in Alfred’s translation 
the Confessor, French influences began to be greatly felt, of Beda. On the other hand, the portion of the MS. 

The two races of the Teutonic north had tom each other which is written in the first hand agrees tolerably well in 
to pieces, and the culture which Saxon had beeu able to its contents with the real work of Caedmon, as Beda 
impart to Northman was not sufficient to discipline him describes it The portion of the MS. which is written in 
into a truly civilized man. England, though at a terrible the second hand is probably of much later date ; some 
cost, had to be knit on to the state-system of Southern ciitics have not hesitated to designate its author as the 
Europe, her anarchy must give place to centralization; "pseudo-Caedmon.” The opening cantos of the Para- 
her schools, and her art, and her architecture be remodelled ph'ose, which treat of the rehelliou of the angels and the 
by Italians and Frenchmen ; her poets turn their eyes, not tall of man, are allowed by general consent to be thosg 
towards Iceland, bat towards Normandy or Provence. most vividly expressed, and most characterized by poetical 
Turning now to the other literary centre, the Northum- power. It is here that bright strong phrases occur, which, 
bnan kingdom, we find that impulse and initiation were as is believed, Milton himself did not disdain to utilize, 
due to more than one source. In the main, the conversion and his known acquaintance with Francis Junius, the 
of the Angles north of the Tees, and the implantation then possessor of the Cmdmon MS., seems to lend some 
among them of the germs of culture, are traceable to Iona, countenance to the belief. 

and, indirectly, to the Irish Church and St Patrick. From Hitherto the influences in Northumbria tending to 
Ireland, in the persons of St Columba and his followers, culture have been found to be only indirectly Roman ; the 
was wafted to the long low island surrounded by the immediate source of them was Iona. But when we come 
mountains of the Hebrides, a ministry of light and civiliza- to the Venerable Beda, the great light of the Northumbrian Beda. 
tion, which from the 6th to the 11th century diffused its church, the glory of letters in a rude and turbulent age, 
blessings over northern Europe. Oswald, son of the nay, even the teacher and the beacon light of all Europe 
Bernician king Ethelfrid, was driven out of NoTthumbria for the period from the 7th to the 10th century, we find 
after his father’s death by Edwin of Deira, and took refuge that the fountain whence he drew the streams of thought 
among the northern Piets. He embraced Christianity and knowledge came from no derivative source, but was 
through the teaching of the monks of Iona or some supplied directly from the well-head of Christian cultura 
monastery dependent on it ; and when he became long of Benedict Biscop, a young Northumbrian thane, much 
Bemicia in 634, one of his first thoughts was to send to his employed and favoured in 1he court of Oswy, abandoned 
old teachers, and ask that missionaries might be sent to the world for tho church, and travelling to Rome resided 
instruct his people. Aidan accordingly came from Iona there several years, diligently studying the details of 
and founded a bishop’s see at Lindisfariie, or Holy Me. ecclesiastical life and training, and the institutes of litur- 
Hence issued the founders of the monasteries of Hexham, gical order. Returning to England in 668, with Theodore, 
Coldingham, Whitby, and many other places. The actual the new primate, and the abbot Hadrian, he brought into 
representatives of the monks of Iona returned after Northumbria a large number of books, relics, and other 
some years to their own country, because they would not ecclesiastical objects, and, being warmly welcomed by King 
give way in the dispute concerning Easter ; but the Egfrid, founded a monastery in honour of St Peter on 
civilizing effects of their mission did not pass away. The land granted by the king at the mouth of the Wear. That 
school of piety and learning which produced an Aidan, an the other great apostolic name venerated at Rome might 

Adam. Adamnan, and a Cuthbert deserved well not of England not go without due honour, he buDfc a second monastery 

nan. only ijuj; of humanity. Adamnan, abbot of Iona about soon afterwards iu honour of St Paul at Jarrow on the 

the year 690, has a peculiar interest for us, because a long Tyne, seven miles from Wearmouth. After the founder’s 
extract from his work on the holy places is incorporated by time the two monasteries were usually governed by one 
Beda in his Ecclesiastical History. He also wrote a Ufe of abbot When only seven years old, Beda, like Orderic in 
his founder, St Columba, printed by Canisius and in the a later age, was brought by his father to Jarrow, and given 
Florilegium Insulae Sanctorum. To the encouragement of up to the abbot to be trained to monastic Hfe. The rest 
Bishop Aidan we owe it that Hilda, a lady of the royal of his life^, down to the year 731, was passed In the 
house of Deira, established monasteries at Hartlepool and monastery, as we know from his own statement; in 735 he 
Streoneshalch (afterwards Whitby) ; and it was by the died. His works, which have several times been edited 
monks of Streoneshalch that the seed was sown, which, in a complete form abroad, but never yet in his own 
falling upon a good heart and a capacious brain, bore fruit country, may be grouped under five heads — 1, Educational; 

Coedmon. poetry of 0*dmon, ihe earliest English poet We 2, Theological ; 3, Historical; 4, Poetical ; 6, Letters. To 
' need not repeat the well-known story of the vision, in which the first class belong the treatises He OrHiographia and 

the destined bard, then a humble menial employed about He Arte Metriea, the first being a short dictionary, giving 

the stables and boat-service of the monastery, believed the correct spelling and the idiomatic use of a considerablo 
that an injunction of more than mortal authority was laid number of Latin words, with (in many cases) their Greek 
upon Mm, to "sing of the beginning of creation.” The equivalents,— -the second a prosody, describing the principal 
impulse having been once communicated, Csedmon, as Beda classical metres, with examples. De Natura Rerum is a 
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cosmogony and cosmography, with numerous diagranas and civil war, and assassination. On this state of things came 
maps A number of treatises, of which the most important the ravages of the Northmen, and made it incurable, 
are Ratiouc Temporiim and Le Jiatiom GompuU, faU Lindisfarne, with all its treasures and collections, was 
under the same head; their general object being to eliici- destroyed by them in 793. This is but a sample of the 
date allqiiestions connected with the ecclesiastical calendar havoc wrought by those barbarians; yet for a longtime 
and the light calculation of Easter Under the second many mouastenes escaped ; and, in particular, that of 
head, Ihat'^of theological woiks, fall liia JExpositiones on York was a centre of learning far on into the 9th century, 

St Mark’s and St Luke’s Gospels, on the Acts, and other probably till the disastrous battle occurred before York, 
books of the New Testament, his homilies, forty-nine in describe in the Saxon Chronicle under 867. At this 
number, and a book of Prayers, chiefly made up of verses monastery Alcuin was educated, and when grown up ho Alcum 
taken from the P.>,alm 3 . Under the head of “Historical had charge of its school and library. In 780 ho was sent 
lives of five abbots of Wcarmouth and Jarrow, a life of on a mission to Piome; on ms return, at Parma, ho fell in 
St Cuthbort, another of St Pelix, bishop of Nola, and a with the emperor Charlemagne, who invited him to settle 
MarlyTolorjp, which has several times been printed. The at Aix-la-Chapelle, at that time the chief imperial lesidence, 
Ecdmasfical Ilidofij opens with a preface, in which, in to teach his children, and aid in the organization of oduca- 
that tone of cahnuoss and mild dignity which go far to tion throughout his dommions. Having obtained the 
make a peifect pro.se stylo, Peda explains in detail the permission of his superiors at York, Alcuin complied with 
nature and the sourcc.s of the evidence on which ho has the request ; and from that tune to his death, in 804, 
relied ill compiling the work. A short introduction then resided, with little intermission, either at the imperial 
sketches tho general history of Eritain from the landing court or at Tours. Alcuin’s letters, though tlie good man 
of Julius Qusar to the coming of Augustine, giving was of a somewhat dry and pedantic turn, contain much 
speciiil details respecting tho maityrdom of St Alban matter of intere-st. His extant works are of considerable 
uudor Uioclotian, and tho missionary preaching of St bulk; they are chiefly educational and theological treatises, 
Gcrmamis of Auxerre in the 5bh century. Prom the which for lack of vigour or originality of treatment have 
lauding of Augustine in 59C to tho year 731, the progress fallen into complete oblivion. What is still of value in 
of Christiauity, the successes and the reverses of the church the works of Alenin is, besides the letters, the lives of 
in the arduous work of bringing within her pale the St Willibrord, the English apostle of Friesland, St Vodast, 
fiercely warring’ nations of the Heptarchy, are narrated, and St lUcher. 

fully but unsystematically, for each kingdom of the After the death of Alcuin, the confusion in Northumbria 
Heptarchy in turn. A short sketch of “ Universal became ever worse and worse, for the Banes forced their 
History,” forming the latter portion of the De Ratime way into the land, and many years passed before the two 
Tetnporum, has been treated by the editors of the Monu- nations could agree to live on friendly terms together side 
menta IJist. Brit, as if it were a separate work, and printed, by side. But for the JDurJum Gospels^ a version in 
with the title De Sex Maiihiis Miindit in that useful hut the Angle dialect of the four gospels, and a few similar 
unwieldy voliuno. Among the poetical works are a life remains, the north of England presents a dead blank to 
of St Cutbbert in Latin, hexameters, a number of hymns, the historian of literature from Alcuin to Simeon of 
most of which are written in the lively iambic metre of Durham, a period of more than throe hundred years. In 
which a fainihar instance is the hymn beginning “ Vexilla the south, as we have seen, the resistance to the intrusion 
regis prodeunb,” a poem on Justin Martyr m a tro- of the barbarian element was more successful, and the 
chaic metre, and another in hexameters on the Day of intellectual atmosphere far less dark. The works of 
Judgment. This last seems to have been much admired; .^Ifric, who died archbishop of Canterbury in 1006, are.fi]fri(}. 
Simeon of Durham copied it entire into his history. The the last subject of consideration in the present section, 
vorsification of this remarkable poem has considerable They are chiefly interesting because they show the growing 
merits ; in that respect it is not more than three hundred importance of the native language. AUlfric’s Homilies are 
years behind Claudian. But when we come to the spirit in Anglo-Saxon ; his Colloquy is a conversation on common 
of the poem, and think of the moral atmosphere which it things, in Latin and Anglo-Saxon, between a master and 
implies, and aims at extending, we see that ten thousand his sdholar; his Grammar, adapted from Priscian and 
years would not adequately measure the chasm which Donatus, has for its object to teach Latin to Anglo-Saxons j 
divides the monastic poets from the last “ vates ” of heathen its editorial and didactic part is therefore in Anglo-Saxon. 

Rome. For the key-note of Beda’s poem is the sense of The annals of public events, to which, as collected and 
sin ; whatever is expressed by the words compunction, arranged by Archbishop Plegmund at the end of the 9th 
penance, expiation, heart-crushing sorrow for having centi^, we give the name of the Saxon Clronide, con- Saxon 
offended God, trust in the one Redeemer, pervades all his tinned to be recorded at Canterbury in the native language Ohro- 
lines; and we need not say how alien is all this to the till about the date of the Conquest; after that time the®^®^®' 
spirit of the poets, who, with little thought of individual task passed into the hands of the monks of Peterborough, 
and personal reformation, staked their all in the future and was <®rried on by them for nearly a hundred years, 
upon the greatness and stability of Rome. “ Tu regere A work of collecting and transcribing the remains of the 
impeiio populos, Romane, memento.” The letters, most national poetry began, of which the priceless volume known 
of which are merely the dedications and addresses prefixed as tbe Exei&r Codex, given by bishop Leofric to the library Exeter 
to some of his works, refer little to^ contemporary events ; of Exeter cathedral in the reign of Edward the Confessor, Codex, 
two or three, however, are of great interest. is the monument and the fruit The collection contained 

At the time when Beda died (735), the Angles of North- in the manuscript discovered about fifty years ago at 
umbria were beginning to lay aside the use of arms, and Vercelli was probably made about the same time. In yercelli 
zealously to frequent the monastery schools; among their these two collections are contained the works of Cynewulf, Cod«x. 
princes, os among those of Wessex, some were found to the TrmdWs Song, Guthlac, Andreas, the poem on the 
exchange a crown for a cowl and a throne for a cell. But Phoenvc, &c. Being thus made more widely known, the 
a reaction set m; perhaps some had tried asceticism who ancient poems would soon have found imitators, and a 
had no vocation for it ; and after the middle of the fresh development of Anglo-Saxon poetiy would have been 
century Northumbrian history is darkened by the frequent the result. Had there been no violent change, England 
record of dissension among the members of the royal house, would by slow degrees have got through with the task of 
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assimilating and taming the Northmen ; and, in spite of 
physical isolation, would have participated, though probably 
lagging far behind the rest, in the general intellectaal 
advance of the nations of Europe. The tissue of her 
civilkation would have been, in preponderating measure, 
Teutonic, like that of Germany ; but it would have lacked 
the golden thread of the " Holy Roman Empire,” which 
brought an element of idealism and beauty into the plain 
texture of German life. For good or for evil, the process 
of national and also of intellectual development was to be 
altered and quickened by the arrival of a knightly race of 
conquerors from across the channel. 

II. Anglo-Norwm Peniod, lOGG-1215. — The 11th cen- 
tury is remarkably ban’en in great names and memories 
which captivate the imagination ; it was, however, an 
advance upon the 10th, which Baronius has descnbed as 
the central and worst period of intellectual darkness. In 
England, for about 150 years after the Conquest, there was 
no unity of intellectual life ; in political lif(^ however, 
the iron hand of the Conqueror compelled an external 
uniformity, by the universal exaction of homage to him- 
self. The strength of the Norman monarchy, the absence 
of religious differences, and, after a time, the loss of Nor 
mandy, were causes working powerfully in aid of the con- 
ciliation and interfusion of the different elements of the 
population. But at first it was as if three separate nations 
were encamped confusedly on British soil, — ^the Normans, 
the English, and the Welsh. The clergy, as a fourth power, 
of aU nationalities or of none, became, — by its use of Latin 
as a common tongue, by preaching a common faith and 
teaching a common philosophy, and as representing the 
equality and charity which are among the essential features 
of Christianity, — an ever present mediating influence tend- 
ing to break down the partitions between die comps. The 
intellectual state and progress of each nation, down to and 
a little beyond the end of the 12 th century, must now be 
briefly discussed. 

1. Bormans . — In less than two centuries after the 
Northmen under Rollo had settled in Normandy, they had 
not only exchanged their Teutonic speech for the language 
of France, but made, — with French as the medium of I 
expression, — ^remarkable literary progress. In this progress 
the Normans settled in England participated to the full, 
TuroliL It is probable that the Turoldus, who, availing himself of 
earlier Frankish lays and chronicles, composed towards the 
end of the 11th century the noble heroic poem called the 
Chanson de Roland, was an abbot of Peterborough, son of 
the derk of the same name who was the Conqueror’s 
preceptor. From the reign of Henry I, though the names 
of several writers are known, little of importance has come 
down to us. The treatise on politeness called Urban-as, 
attributed to Henry himself, is in all probability the com- 
position of a later age. The works of the hapless satirist, 
Luc de la Barre, are not extant, and Evrard’s trmiBlation 
(1130) of Cato’s Bisticha into French verse is not a note- 
worthy performance. The reign of Stephen, though con- 
fusion and civil war prevailed over a great part of Engismd, 
witnessed an extraordinary outburst of hterary activity. 
Of the historians who shed a lustre on this reign we di^ 
speak in a different connexion ; but it was also memorable 
Gm- for its French poets. Guichard of Beaulieu, a cell of St 
chard, Alban’s (1150), produced a poem in Alexandrines of some 
merit, on the vices of the age ; GeoflOrey Qaimar (1140) 
wrote his lively JSstorie des J^Us (a chronicle of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings); and Benoit de Ste More, either in 
this reign or early in that of Henry II., produced a vast 
oem on the History of the War of Troy, which seems to 
ave been the original exemplar on which the numerous 
“Troy-books” of later generations were modelled. The 


' famUy of Benoit was of Norman extraction, but settled 
in England. Under Henry II, whose ceaseless and 
enhghtened energy stimulated production wherever it was 
exerted, French poetry took an ever bolder sweep. E-obert 
Wace, a native of Jersey and a clerk of Caen, composed Wace. 
about 1155 his famous Bnit d’Angleterre, a history of the 
kings of Britain from Brutus to Cadwallader, founded on 
the Ebstona Britonmi of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Again, 
when Henry hod commissioned Benoit to write a metrical 
[ history of the dukes of Normandy, the quick-witted 
j Waco anticipated his slower rival, and produced in 1160 
the first part of the Rmmn de Eow, treating of the same 
subject 

Thus far we have considered the Anglo-Norman poets 
chiefly as chroniclers ; we have now to regard them as 
romance wiiters. It is true that in their hands history 
slides into romance, and mce versa; thns the Brut 
d'Angleterre may he regarded as historical in so far as it 
treats of the series of British king.'i, mytliical as that series 
itself may be, but as a romance m most of that portion of 
it which is devoted to the adventures of Arthur, We here 
enter upon a wide field; tie stores of Artlmrian, 
Carlovingian, and general chivalrous romance suggest 
themselves to tlie mind ; a thousand interesting inquittes 
present themselves ; but the limits traced for ns prescribe 
a treatment little moie than aUusive, that is, French 
romance can only be described in virtue of the stimulating 
and suggestive effect which it had on English writeiu. This 
effect was produced in a measure by great poems like the 
Al&candreis (1200), by the original French romances on 
Charlemagne and his peers, and by that on the third 
crusade and the prowess of King Richard. But theArtlmr 
romances relating to Arthur, doubtless on account of the tomimce 
extent to which they really sprang from British soil, were 
those which most profoundly stirred the English mind. It 
is not difiicult to trace the steps by which the legend grew. 

Gildai^ writing in the 6 th century, knows of Arthur’s 
victory at Mount Badon, but does not name him. Nonnius, 
whose date is uncertain, bnt who should probably be 
assigned to the 9th century, mentions the same victory as 
one of several which were gained by “ the magnauimous 
Arthur ” over the Saxon invader. Three centuries pass, 
and the story comes to us again, greatly amplified, in the 
British Eizimy of Geoffrey of Monmouth (1126). This 
histoiy, Geoffrey assures us, was founded upon a book in 
the Breton language, brought over from Bntauny by au 
archdeacon of Oxford. Ritson scouted the assertion as 
fictitious, yet it was probably true ; and the supposition 
of a Breton origin for his history is exactly what would best 
account for the great development which we find the 
Arthur legend to have now attained, in comparison with 
the age of Nennius. For Britanny was the fruitful parent 
of numberless forms of imaginative fiction, — a trait noticed 
by Chaucer : 

“ These olde gentil Bretons in their dales, 

Of divers aventures maden laies 

and what character would the Breton bards be more Hkeiy 
to embellish than that of the hero king, who, during and 
before the migration of their forefathers, had made such a 
gallant stand against the Saxon? Yet, though Geoffrey 
has so much to tell us of Arthur, he is silent about the 
Round Table. That splendid feature of the legend first 
appears in the BrWdt Wace, and was probably derived 
from Breton poems or traditions to which Geoffrey had not 
accesa Layamon reproduces it, with additional details, in 
his version of Wace. Other branches of Arthurian 
romance, especially those relating to Tristan and Perceval, 
became about this time widely popular; it ,is to this 
period also that the ChevaUBr dn lAon of Chretien 
de Troyes belongs. Suddenly there is a great change. A 
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cycle of romance, which till now had breathed only of 
revenge, slaughter, race hatreds, unlawful love, magic, and 
witchcraft, becomes transformed in a few years into a series 
of mystical legends, symbolizing and teaching one of the 
profoundesfc dogmas of the Catholic creed. This strange 
effect was produced by the infusion into the Arthur legend 
fiamt of the conception of the SaiM Graal, the holy vessel used 
Oraal, by Christ at the Last Sapper, and containing drops of his 
blood, which Joseph of Arimathea was said to have brought 
into Britain. This transformation seems to have been 
executed by Walter Map, the remarkable Welshman whose 
genius decisively colours the intellectual history of the last 
forty years of the 12tb century. Map is said to have 
written a Latin history of the Graal, which is not now 
eztantj yet from it all the authors of the French prose 
romances on Arthur and the Saint Graal which appeared 
between 1170 and 1230— Eobert de Borron, his kinsman 
H6lie, Luc de Gast, and Map himself— profess to have 
translated their compositions. The chief of these works 
are the Saint Graal^ Merlin^ the Qtiesi of tJie Saint Graal, 
Lancelot, Tristan, and Mori Artur. In all, to “ achieve 
the Saint Graal,” that is, to find or see the holy vessel 
which, on account of the sins of men, had long since 
vanished from Britain, is represented as the height of 
chivalrous ambition ; but among all Arthur's knights, only 
Sir Galahad, the son of Lancelot, is sufficiently pure in 
heart to be favoured with the sublime vision. English 
versions, more or less literal, of these romances, among 
which may be named the works of Lonelich and Sir 
Thomas Malory, and the alliterative poem of Joseph of 
Anmaihie, attest the great and enduring popularity of the 
Graal form of Arthurian legend. 

Welsh 2. After a long period of silence, the bardic poetry of 
poetry. Wales broke out, just when the independence of the nation 
was about to be extinguished, into passionate and varied 
utterance. The princes who struggled successfully against 
the attacics of Henry II. found gifted bards — Gwalchmai, 
Elidir, Gwion, &c. — to celebrate m fiercely patriotic strains 
their imperfect triumphs. A translation of one of 
Gwalchmai’s odes may be found, under the title of the 
Triumph of Owen, among Gray’s poems. Supposed 
“ Prophecies of Merlin,” a sample of which may be seen 
in the strange work of Geoffrey of Monmouth, fed the 
popular belief that Arthur yet lived, and would return one 
day to Wales as a deliverer. Both the Triads and the 
Mahimgim refer in part to Arthur, but from different 
stand-points. In the Triads such mention as there is of 
him represents him as a British king, doing battle with the 
foes of his race, and full of a sententious wit and wisdom. 
In the MaMnogion the indigenous Welsh view is over- 
powered by that of the Norman trouvferes ; we have the 
Arthur, not of history or tradition, bub of chivalry ; the 
mysterious Saint Graal proves as attractive to the Celtic as 
to the Teutonic imagination. Three of the romances by 
Chretien de Troyes appear in a Welsh dress among the 
tales of the Mahmogion. After the loss of independence 
under Edward I, the importance and originality of Welsh 
literature appear to have progressively declined. 

3. The English-speaking portion—that is, the great 
mass— of the population, down to the reign of John, has 
left few literary traces of its existence. Whoever wished 
to move amongst the educated and cultured classes, and to 
associate with persons of rank, authority, or influence, 
found it necessary, thou^ he might be descended from 
Alfred himself, to speak French in good society, and to 
write in French whatever he wished good society to read. 
From the Conquest to 1200, the industry of the most 
lynx-eyed antiquary has discovered — with the exception of 
the continuation of the Saxon Chronicle — no literary record 
in English beyond a few short fragments, such as the lines 
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preserved as a part of Canute’s song by Thomas of Ely, the 
prophecy of Here, and the hymn of St Godric. The con- 
tinuation beyond the Conquest of the Saxon Chronicle was 
made by the monks of Peterborough. It is not complete 
for the reign of Stephen, passing over several years suh 
sdentio ; but it records the accession of Henry II m 1154, 
and then ends abruptly. The writer or writers were 
peihaps unable to stand up any longer against the then 
universal fashion of employing Latin for any serious prose 
work. Moreover, as the Anglo-Saxon was no longer taught 
in schools nor spoken in the higher circles of society, it 
had lost much of its original harmony and precision of 
structure ; and “ when the annalist found himself using 
one inflexion for another, or dropping inflexions altogether, 
he may well have thought it high time to exchange a 
tongue which seemed to he crumbling and breaking up, 
for one whose forms were fixed and its grammar rational. 
Little did the down-hearted monk anticipate the future 
glories which, after a crisis of transformation and fusion, 
would surround his rude ancestral tongue.”^ 

A few years after the beginning of the 13th cen-Laya- 
tury we have to note the appearance of an important 
and interesting work in English, — Layamon’s Brut, But 
it can scarcely be said to belong to English literature, 
unless Beowulf and Judith be similarly classified, for the 
language is almost as purely Teutonic as in these. In the 
older version of the Brut not more than fifty words of 
Latin or French origin have been found; and of these 
several were in common use in England before the Con- 
quest. The Brut is strictly a monument of the age of 
transition. We need not, with some writers, call the 
language “ semi-Saxon j ” it is certainly English, and, from 
a particular point of view, purer English than we speak 
now; but it is not that form of English, which, from first 
to lewt, has been the instrument employed to build up 
English literature. That form, as we shall see in the next 
section, was determined and conditioned by the necessity 
of effecting a compromise between the speech of the 
governors and that of the governed, so that the new 
standard English should remain, as to its grammatical 
framework, comparatively intact, while admitting to its 
franchise, and enrolling among its vocables, an indefinite 
number of foreign recruits. 

The work of Layamon is a translatiou, but with very con- 
siderable additions, of Wane’s Brid dAngleterre. The 
most interesting of these additions (the sources of which 
have not been as yet pointed out) constitute an expansion 
of the legendary history of Arthur. Layamon was the 
parish priest of Ernley-on-Severn (now Ardey Begis), a re- 
mote Worcestershire village, far from the capM or any 
large city. At such a place Norman influence would be at 
a minimum ; the people would go on from one generation 
to another, living and speaking much as their fathers did 
before them ; and we may suppose that, finding some in- 
dications of literary taste and poetic feeling among mem- 
bers of his flock, the good Layamon took this way of 
gratifying them. But it must be carefully observed that 
in the Brut, although the language is English, the poetical 
atmosphere, the intellectual horizon, and even the cast of 
diction, are Norman-French. The rich poetic vocabulary of 
the Anglo-Saxon poets, traceable as late as the reign of 
Edgar, has vanished beyond recovery. Not one of the in- 
nnmerahle poetic compounds relating to battle and victory 
whldi are found in Beowulf, Andreas, &c., occurs in the 
duller pages of the Br%t. Words expressive of jurisdiction 
and government, of which the Anglo-Saxon, while the 
native^ race was dominant, had a great variety, are in the 
Bnd, if used at all, borrowed to a l^ge extent from French. 


* Arnold’s Mmml of English Zdteraiure, 
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History The labours of the clergy and monks during all this 
and Phi- period were applied with unwearying diligence and signal 
losophy, success to the building up of a Latin literature. In the list 
of chroniclers occur the well-known names of Florence of 
Worcester, William of Malmesbury, and Henry of 
Huntingdon. Many histories of particular monasteries were 
written, and have recently to a large extent been made 
accessible, through the labours of editors employed under 
the superintendence ot the Master of the Rolls. St Anselm, 
archbishop of Canterbury in the reigns of William II. and 
Henry I., employed his great metaphysical and dialectical 
powers in the endeavour to establish a harmony between 
reason and faith. The scholastic philosophy, technically 
speaking, began with Peter Lombard and his Booh of 
Sentences (1151 ) ; from the university of Paris it spread all 
over Europe ; and in the next period it wiE be seen that 
several of the most eminent schoolmen weie natives of the 
British Isles, The works of our countryman, John of 
Salisbury, who studied and resided much at Paris about the 
middle of the century, throw a curious light on the tenets 
and mutual relations of the scholastic sects. 

III. Amdgaimtion of Races. — Commencements ofRkglish 
Iiiterature, 1215-1350. — ^The course of events in this 
period, as bearing upon literature, may be thus described. 
The fortunate loss of Normandy in 1204 brought the ruling 
classes and the commonalty of England closer together, put 
an end to the transmarine nationality and domicile of the 
former, and gave a common political interest, in relation to 
the outside world, to all the dwellers on English soil. Tims 
two out of the four nations, which we spoke of in the last 
section as encamped side by side on British territory, were 
soon in a fair way of being fused into one. The third — 
the Welsh— losing in 1292 its political independence, lost 
also with it the pretension, and almost the desire, to main- 
tain a separate literature. Still, however, in spite of com- 
mon interests, and the ever-growing multiplicity of the ties 
of blood between the two, Normau and Englishman 
contiuued each to speak his own language. Layamon, 
about 1206, and Ormin, fifteen or tweuty years later, 
write for the English-speaking majority which understands 
little or no French ; from French their language is just as 
alien as the Flemish of the present day. The firat great 
step towards that blending of tongues which was to crown 
the blending of families already commenced was taken 
when the English writers and translators of the 13th 
century (the terms are almost synonymous), began to admit 
freely into their writings an unlimited number of those 
generally intelligible French words of which the stock was, 
through closer intercourse between the governors and the 
governed, perpetually on the increase. Of this practice 
Robert of Gloucester and Robert Manning are conspicuous 
examples. In spite of this approximation, we shall find 
that strenuous efforts were made, by or on behalf of the 
upper classes, to retain French as the common literary 
language, and keep English in the position of a popular 
dialect, useful for the common purposes of life, but not 
vivified by genius or polished by contact with refined lips, 
Of this effort Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, 
may be considered the centre. It broke down, however, 
against the force of circumstances. First, as fast as good 
French books were produced, Englishmen translated them, 
and the translations probably found ten readers for one 
who could enjoy the originals secondly, the wars between 
England and France which broke out in 1338, and in which 
the English-speaking archers— the back-bone of the stout 
R»ncli yeomanry, now, alas I no more, which then covered the 
and land— won the chief share of glory, must have greatly 

English, tended to discredit among Engh'shmen of all classes the 
tongue of their enemies. Trevisa says that the popular 


rage for speaking French which had existed before tbe 
“grete deth” (the plague of 1348), was since then 
“somdele chaunged.” Though he naturally refers to a 
date still fresh m every one’s memory, the change could 
have had nothing to do with the plague ; it was probably, 
as conjectured above, the effect of the French war. By 
the middle ot the 14th century the industry of the 
translators had produced a great body of English composi- 
tions, coloured everywhere by Fieneh thought, and studded 
with French words, the preaching of the friars had for a 
hundred years been working iu the same direction, i.e., to 
break down the partition not only between the races but 
between tbe tongues ; the war suddenly gave to English 
an enormous advantage over its rival m respect of 
pojiularity j it need not theiefore surprise us to find, as we 
shall find in the next period, a great native writer choosing 
Engbsh for the instrument of his thought, and founding 
English literature upon an imperishable basis. 

In the last section we saw that Latin, the language of the 
clerical community, was holding its ground vigorously and 
successfully against the different forms of vernacular speech 
current in England. While these last remained in a rude 
and unsettled condition, it was inevitable that Latiu should 
enjoy this superiority. But the French language was ever 
growing in importance; its grammatical forms were by 
this time tolerably settled, and its modes of derivation 
fixed ; it was a spoken tongue, and tbe Latin was not. 

Hence, about the date of Magna Charta (1215), French 
begins to appear in our public instruments, Latin having 
been the documentary language since the Conquest; about 
1270 it begins to supersede Latin as the language of 
private correspondence Latin thenceforward was less and 
less used as the language of poetry, the vehicle of satire, 
or the voice of piety; French took its place. The 
theologian, the philosopher, and the annalist alone 
remained faithful to Latin, tlie third more out of habit 
perhaps, and because he had inherited the great works of 
the past, the histories of Beda, Florence, &c., than because 
his work could not have been competently performed in 
French. To this period belong the important chronicle of 
Matthew Paris, who died in 1269, that of Nicholas Trivet, Watihew 
and the Polychronkon (or at any rate the earlier portion 
of it) of Eanulf Higden. Great developments of the 
scholastic theology were made in this period, chiefly by 
the new orders of friars founded about its commencement, 
the children of St Francis and St Dominic. Two of the 
most celebrated of the Franciscan writers. Duns Scotus 
and Wilham of Occam, were natives of the British isles ; 
they were respectively the chiefs of the realists and 
nominalists, the parties representing among the school- 
men Platonic and Aristotelian theories. Robert Holcot, 
a distinguished Dominican writer and a nominalist, was 
carried off by the plague of 1348. 

Philosophy now for the first time, in the person of Roger 
Roger Bacon, devotes herself systematically to the study Bacon- 
of nature and its laws. This great man, the chief part of 
whose long life was spent in the Franciscan friary at 
Oxford, di^ in 1292. The main plan of his principal 
work, the Ojm Mcfjtis, was— in the words of Dr 
Whewell— “ to urge the necessity of a reform in the mode 
of philosophizing, to set forth the reasons why knowledge 
had not made a greater progress, to draw back attention to 
sources of knowledge which had been unwisely neglected, 
to discover other sources which were yet wholly mokmown, 
and to animate men to the undertaking by a prospect of 
the vast advantages which it offered.” But the subsidiary 
aids which physical science requires were wanting to him, 
and in that rude age could only be obtained with extreme 
difficulty, Mathematical instruments were terribly expen- 
sive: tables were scarcely to be had; books were both 
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rare and costly. That he discovered so mnch as he did — 
chiefly in chemistry and optics— is a thing to wonder at. 
Vague reports of these discoveries circulating among the 
ignorant populace caused Roger Bacon to be deemed a 
conjuror or necromancer] the chap-books and low comedies 
of the reign of Elizabeth represent him exclusively m this 
light. 

Urosse- Iq the reign of Henry III. a strong effort was made to 
make Erench the exclusive hterary language of the English 
people. It was a struggle between the tongue of the 
upper class and the tongue of the middle class, Robert 
Grosseteste, the admired and venerated bishop of a great 
see, was surrounded by ecclesiastics of rank, and m constant 
intercourse with earls and barons. All such persons would 
speak French j those that were laymen would stand m 
great need of spiritual and moral instruction, and this could 
not well be conveyed to them in any language but their 
own, it was quite natural, therefore, that the bishop 
should encourage the writing of French treatises ; and it 
IS probable that he sincerely thought the English tongue 
not to be worth cultivating for the purposes of literature. 
He may he excused for holding this opinion, if the only 
specimens of it which he had seen on paper were such as 
the Omnium^ or even as Layamou’s Bmt. A French 
work, the Manuel de PkU, treating of the decalogue and 
the seven deadly sins, which are illustrated with many 
legendary stories, was formerly ascribed to Grosseteste— 
it IS now known to have been the work of William of 
Waddingtonj yet if the statement be true, that it is 
a version of a little known Latin treatise, there remains a 
probability that the bishop, in pursuance of a general plan 
of action, encouraged Waddington to make hie version. To 
the CImUl d’ Amour, a work of devotion dwelling on the 
mode of the miraculous incarnation of the Redeemer, 
Grosseteste's claim seems to be better founded; H he did 
not write it, lie certainly caused it to be written. The 
same despair of making anything of English, or the same 
connexion with a circle of readers in the upper ranks of 
society, led Peter Langtoft, a canon of Bridlington, in spite 
of his unmistakably English name, to write in French a 
rhyming chronicle of English history, which he brings down 
to 1307. Other cases might be mentioned; in fact, as 
Warton says, “anonymous French pieces both in prose and 
verse, and written about this time, are innumerable in our 
manuscript repositories.” There were French originals of 
Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Mamtoun, and many other 
romances, although few of them are now extant. 

But if the attack was vigorous, the defence was sturdy 
and persistent, with a tenacity which spoke of final victory. 

Onaia. Ormin’s rhythmic gospels (supposed to have been written 
about 1225), though the orthography proceeds upon a 
theory, and is so far interesting, presents, it must be 
admitted-owing to the strangeness of the spelling, the 
want of rhyme, and the paucity of words of Latin origin— 
a barbarous, almost repulsivo, aspect to the reader. The 
war of the barons in Henry III.’s reign, in which the cause 
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up by the mass of the people with unmeasured enthusiasm, 
certainly had the effect of introducing a number of French 
wortainbo fliBpopdttspaBdi. Tkiamav be gathered from 
t!ie remarkeMe Engiieh balM on the battle of Lewoe 
written by a partisan of Leicester, the phraseology 
of which IS marked by almost the same proportion of words 
ot I rench origin as prevails in modern English. Moreover, 
the movement of the verse is vigorous and free, aud such 
aa befits a language that is fast rising mto importance, and 
has a great destiny before it. In the reign of Edward t 
Boterfe a^eared the English rhyming chronicle of Robert of 
TOBto”'* portion of it is founded on Wace'a 

Jtmt, but the author continues the history down to 1272, 


the dale of Edward’s accession. Robert is a plodding dull 
writer, but his work proves that he knew of a considerable 
class of persona who knew no French, yet wore capable of 
deriving pleasure from literature ; it is for this class that 
Lis somewhat ponderous poem was intended. The pretty 
poem describing a contest between nil owl and a nightingale 
(date about 1270) is m the dialect of the south of England. 

It is no translation, but seems to have been suggested by 
passages in the Roman de la Rose. Many English 
romances, e.f, Eaveldk, Kmj Horn, King Alexander, 
RichcLvd /., Guy of Warwicic, &c., date from the reign of 
Edward I, or, say, from the last twenty years of the 
13th century. Most of these aie translations from 
the French; in the case of Havelol, however, this remains llavelok 
to bo proved, no French version (other than the sketch, 
much earlier in date, given in Gaimar’s Estorie) being now 
extant. There is a French version of King horn, but it 
differs groatly from the English lomaiice, anil there is good 
reason for believing that the English poem is the earlier of 
the two. Both Havdok aud King lloni are founded on 
Anglo-Danish traditions current in the east of England; on 
this account, aud lu consideration of the long intellectual 
I bhght which the Danish inroads produced in those parts of 
the country, they are extremely interesting and valuable. 

They abound in French words, and on reading them W'e feel 
that a language which has become so fluent, flexible, and 
accommodating cannot but make its way and attain to pre- 
dominance. 

Perhaps the works of no single writer contributed so 
much to this result as those of Robert Manning, or, a.s ho Manning 
is also called, Robert of Brnnne. Robert was a monk of 
the order founded by St Gilbert of Sompringhnm ; his 
monastery was in South Lincoliisliire. He belongs to llio 
reigns of Edward IL and Edward HI. ; the date of his 
death is unknown ; but it was probably about ISJtO. Ho 
executed a new version of Wace’s Brut in octosyllabic 
rhyming verse, and added to it a translation of the French 
rhyming chronicle of Peter Langtoft, mentioned in a 
previous paragraph. Ho also translated Waddington’s 
Manuel des Pkhes, adding many cliaractoristic and lively 
passages which make his version much more entertaining 
than the original work. To all these labours the good 
mouk was impelled, not by the love of famo, which would 
have been more easily gratified if he had written in French, 
but by the benevolent desire to give his lay friends and 
acquaintances something pleasant to read and talk about,— 

“For to Laf solace and gamen, 

In felauschip when tha sit samen [together].” 

We have found that by degrees men of better, or at least 
equal, mark have taken to writing in English, as compared 
with those who preferred French ; for instance, Robert 
Manning is at least equal as a versifier to Peter Langtoft. 

In the next section will be described the rise of Chaucer, 
Langland, and Gower, and the final victory of the native 
speech. 


JLV. Marly English Literature, 1360-U77.— The period 
at which we have arrived comprises about 120 years, end- 
ing at the date of the introduction of printing into England. 
During all this time the scholastic philosophy reigned 
undisturbed at the universities, Wickliff’e, so far aa his Wick- 
methods of argument aud reliance on logic were concerned, hffc- 
was as much a schoolman as the friars who contended 
with him. The time was not yet come when a churchman 
would be found, like Colet, to decry the scholastic methods, 
aud rely on literature rather than on logic. ’Wickliffe’s first 
attacks upon the established order were directed, not 
against doctrine, but against the encroachments of the 
church upon the state, against the holding of temporal 
“lordship” or authority by ecclesiastical persons, and 
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against the claim asserted by the Pope to receive “ Peter’s 
pence,” or an equivalent, from the English nation. These 
views he was said to have borrowed from Marsiliua of 
Padua and John of Gaudun; but in truth such Ghibehne 
sentiments were so common in France and Germany, as 
well as Italy, that it is needless, in Wickliffe’s ease, to attempt 
to trace them to particular authors. Afterwards he 
broached some singular opinions on several abstruse points 
of metaphysics, which led to “ determinations ” or treatises 
being published against him by John Kyningham, a 
Carmelite, and John Tyssington, a Franciscan. Lastly, ho 
aroused a theological storm, about 1380, by reviving some- 
thing like the condemned heresy of Lerengarius on the 
mode of the presence of Christ in the sacrament. Eejihes 
were written by Wynterton, Wells, Berton, and others. A 
synod met in London and condemned Wickliffe’s doctrine; 
he died at Lutterworth soon afterwards. The whole com- 
plex controversy which he had stirred up was taken in 
hand, some years later, by a man of vast ability and 
learning, Thomas Walden the Carmelite, one of the English 
theologians who took part in the council of Constance. 
Walden’s Boctrimle Fidei has been more than once printed 
on the Continent. 

All the writings hitherto described were in Latin. But 
Wickliffe, on the principle “Flectere si nequeo superos, 
Acheronta movebo,” resolved to carry the conflict into a 
more spacious arena, and to appeal to popular sympathy 
by writing in the language of the people. Ho preached 
and circulated many English sermons ; he organized his 
“pore priestes” as a body of itinerant preachers; assisted 
by his followers he put into circulation an incredible 
number of English tracts, directed against abuses in 
discipline, and what he deemed errors in doctrine. Lastly, 
he caused to he made a complete English translation of the 
Vulgate Bible, and himself, in all probability, took a con- 
siderable share in the work. His efforts, seconded by those 
of his principal adherents, such as Herford, Bepington, 
Purvey, &e., gave rise to the sect of the Lollards, which must 
have rapidly grown into importance, since it received marked 
notice in the poetry (written probably between 1380 and 
1390), of both Chaucer and Gower. The famous Act “De 
heretico comburendo” of 1401, and the rigid inquisitorial 
measures instituted by Archbishop Arundel, and carried 
on by Chichely, drove Lollardism beneath the surface of 
society and from the pages of avowed literature. Yet, 
though repressed, the spirit of discontent survived. Many 
Lollards were burnt so late as in the first year of Henry 
VIII. ; and the rain of pamphlets and ballads against the 
church and the clergy, which burst forth as soon as the 
king was ascertained to be hostile to them, was a sufficient 
indication of the pent-up hatred which filled the breasts of 
thousands. 

Pecock. The career of Pecock, bishop of Chichester, may be 
regarded as an incident of Lollardism. Feeling sore and 
uneasy under the attacks which men, many of whom were 
undeniably earnest and moral, were making on the clergy 
and their doings, Pecock wrote in English The EepreS' 
sor of mer-much wytinge Iplaming] of the Clergie, He 
thought that the time for appealing to authority was gone 
by, and that the Lollards could only be reconciled to tbe 
church by proving that her precepts and her ritual were 
in themselves reasonable. In short, he made the reason 
of the individual the judge of the goodness, or otherwise, 
of what the church did and commanded. On this ground 
his brother bishops could not follow him ; his books were 
condemned at a synod held in 1457, and he was deposed 
from his bishopric, 

English literature in the full and proper sense, of 
which we saw the beginnings in the cumbrous alex- 
andrines of Robert of Gloucester, and the more pleasing 
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and successful writings of Manning, asserts itself in this 
period as a growth of time, destined to have thenceforward 
an independent being and a powerful influence. It is 
interesting to note that two distinct and rival ten- 
dencies now make their appearance, which may be de- 
scribed as the Teutonic affinity and the Franco-Latin 
affinity. The sturdiness and self-reliance of the old Saxon 
blood led many Englishmen to undervalue the culture 
of the day, which came from the South, and to look 
lovingly towards the old Teutonic rock from which they 
were hewn, in the faith that true light and deliverance 
were to he found there. Of this tendency Laugland is the 
chief representative in the 14th century. Ho employs the 
old rhythm of the Teutonic nations,— alliteration ; he 
rejects French models, and studios not Fionch poets , the 
homely kindly life of tho English lower and lower middle 
classes is what ho loves to depict ; the covetousness and 
ambition of the foreign ecclesiastics who absorb English 
prelacies he is never tired of denouncing. Tbe whole 
body of alhtcrating poets, — and recent investigation has Allitern 
shown that their number was considerable even down to 
the 16th century, the last known alliterative piece 
by Dunbar, — represent, with Langland, this Teutonic 
affinity. Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, and the writers who 
formed themselves upon them, represent the Franco-Latin 
affinity. Endowed with a more receptive temper and finer 
perceptions than the men of the opposite school, Chaucer 
openal his large heart and capacious intelligence to all 
forms of excellence within his roach ; and a man so minded 
could not fail to see that what had been written m French 
and Italian far outweighed what had hitherto been 
written m English or German. Neither could his more 
cultivated ear fail to piefer the rhyme of tho South to 
the alliteration of the North. “ I am a Southron man,” ho 
says under the mask of the Persono—- 

“I cannot gesto, mn, tom, rvf, by my letter;” 
that is, I cannot write alliterative poems like Langland. 
Wherever good words were to be had, Chaucer appropriated 
them, whether their origin were Sa.xon or Bomance; wher- 
ever he found a good poem, he imitated it, often bettering 
the instruction. This veracity of the intellect, this large- 
mindedn^, were the cause that our early literature was 
laid on broad foundations, and contributed not a little to 
the many-sided and sympathetic character of our language. 

The labours of Tyrwhitt and Warton, and in our own 
day of Sandras and Ten-Brmk, have laid bare the sources 
whence the genius of Chaucer drew its materials and Chtwio.;!’. 
derived its kindling suggestions. The old notion that his 
earliest writings show the influence of the Provongal poetry 
has been abandoned on more accurate inquiry. The 
Complayvi of the Dethe of Pitc, which is among the 
earliest, if not the earliest, of the extant compositions, i.s 
saturated with the French spirit Tho great work of Lis 
early youth was the translation of the Roman de la Rose 
of Lorris and Meung, — a poem, be it remembered, not the 
growth of Normandy, but of Franco proper, not the work 
of trouv^res, hut of French poets. This transformation 
and sublimation of the rommice of the earlier into the 
dream and allegory of the later Middle Ages, originated by 
the genius of Lorris, was eagerly adopted by Chaucer, 
most of whose pieces, prior to the great work of his life, 
the Cavierhury Tales, were cast in the allegorical mould. 

This is the case with the Assembly of Foules, where the 
gentle “formel eagle” is believed to represent Isabel, 
daughter of Edward III., betrothed in 1364 to Engelram 
de Oouci, as the formel is in the poem to the “royal 
tercel” Again the Boht of the Duchme, on the death 
of Blanche, duchess of Lancaster, in 1369, is, in form, a 
vision seen in a dream ; it is also full of actual borrowings 
from the French poets Lorris, Meung, and Machault. The 
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iniinneristn of tlie Freucli poets la also presout in the 
Gmirt of Lone and the Ih^ls^ of Faw, compositions 
■which prohahly belong to Chaucer’s middle life. Even m 
the Lei/ende of Goode iFoMeii, a work of his later years, 
many passages, particularly the beautiful lines rehearsing 
his annual worship of the daisy, are significant of the 
degree in which his mind ivas still imbued -with the gmee- 
ful and fanciful conceptions of the Fieiich poets. 

But the sunny south produced m that age other poets 
beside the French, poets the force and melody of whose 
writings caused the glory of Lorris and Machault to wax 
pale in comparison. Chaucer must have become acquainted 
with Boccaccio at an early age, for in the Assmhly ofFoules, 
written when he was only twenty-four or twenty-five, several 
stanzas are translated from the description, in the Theseide 
of the Italian poet, of the garden of Queen hfature. AViLh 
Petrarch ho is believed on reasonable grounds to have 
become acquainted during his visit to Italy m 1373 j the 
charming allusion to the “ laureat poete,” in the prologue 
to the “ Olerke’s Tale,” is familiar to every reader. Dante, 
whom he calls the grate poete of Itaille,” supplied him 
with a vision in the “ House of Fame,” and with the 
materials of one of the tragedies in the “Monke’s Tale,’ 
the story of Count Ugoliuo. But it was to Boccaccio that 
his obligations were the largest; from his FilostrcUohe 
translated, thougl: with many additions and alterations, his 
Tnyhts and Cryseyde; the “ Knighte’s Tale ” is in the mam 
a translation of the Theseide, and two or three other Canter^ 
bury Tales are more or less close renderings of stories in 
the Decameron. Italian was then in a far more advanced 
stage, one better suited for literary purposes, than English; 
and it must be set down as undoubtedly due to his Italian 
studies that in Chaucer’s hands our language, — which 
seventy years before had appeared as a barbarous dialect 
in the mouth of Eobertof Gloucester, and, even as used by 
Langland, Chaucer’s contemporary, is harsh and crabbed, — 
was proved to be rich hi sweetness and harmony, no less 
than in force. 

Canter- all, had Chaucer done no more than has been 

bury already indicated, though he would have deserved credit 

Tales fQj polishing and regularizing the language, and would 
have left models of style for later ages to imitate, he would 
not have earned the praise of a great and immortal poet. 

Ill this category, however, he is definitively placed, in virtue 
of the original portions of the Canterbury Tales. Kot only 
is the Prologue the work of a great literary artist, drawing 
from nature with an incomparable force, sureness, and 
freedom of hand, but the whole series of linking passages, 
besides many of the tales, which, though the materials are 
old, are transfigured by the treatment they receive, attest 
the pesence of a masterly intellect and an unfailing 
imagination. He “saw life thoroughly and saw it 
whole ; ” his somewhat keen and caustic temper opened his 
eyes to the tricks of hypocrites and pretenders, which 
his manly straightforwardness made him expose without 
ceremony; on the other hand, the noble and really superior 
cast of his character placed him in fuE sympathy with 
those who in heroic self-denial were following under his 
eyes the counsels of perfection. Over against the portraits 
of Monk, Friar, and Pardoner in the Prologue, may be set 
the legend of Sainte Cecile, the “ Man of Lawe’s Tale,” and 
the exquisite opening stanzas of the “Prioress’s Tale.” In 
that peculiar combination of great force of handling with, 
grace and versatility, on which the availability and effect of 
poetic genius so largely depend, Chaucer may be placed in 
a trio with Shakespeare and Pope, and no fourth name in 
English literature can, from this point of view, he raised 
to their level. 

Gower. Coming to speak of Gower after Chaucer, we descend, 
as we now clearly see, through an enormous interval ; hut 
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this distance was not so apparent to their contemporaries 
and im'mediate successors “Ancient Gower” was a 
favourite with Kichard II., and was also prudent enough 
to pay his court betimes to the young Duke of Lancaster, 
soon to be Henry IV, His Con/essio Amanlis is coloured 
by all the profanity and much of the cynicism which 
belong to Jean de Meung's portion of the Roman de la 
Rose. It may be observed, in passing, that the Roman 
was the product of a kind of minor renaissance, or revival 
of ancient learning. The Sommiim Scipionis of Macrobius 
gave the dream-form, and Ovid’s Ars Amtndi supplied au 
abundant store of amatory details. From this last, and 
from others of his poems, the counsels and warnings to 
lovers, with which the Roman, the Confesdo Amaniis, and 
many another popular poem of that day was stocked, were, 
partly by suggestion, partly by direct translation, derived. 

That the Ars Amandi should come to spread so wide an 
influence was a fact of no good omen to the morals of 
Europe. Befinement, even when little more than external, 
seems to exorcise an invincible attraction on the human 
mind. The wit and suppleness of the Greek intellect, 
the polished luxury of the Boman empire, dazzled more 
and more the semi-cultivated society of Europe, and 
created a paganizing fashion, of which the moral results 
were often deplorable. Numbers even of ecclesiastics were 
earned away ; bishops prided themselves on their elegant 
symposia, abbots, “purple as their wines,” thumbed 
Anacreon instead of their breviaries; and in spite of 
Savonarola and other reformers from within, no effectual 
check appeared for these evils till it was supplied by the 
rude blasts of the Eeformatiou. 

Dan Lydgate, the monk of Bury, was a loyal admirer and Lydgate 
follower of Chaucer ; and if the practice of poetry could 
make a perfect poet, he should stand, in virtue of his 
innumerable compositions, among those of the highest rank. 

But the language,— already rich and various, hut unsettled 
in form and deficient in precedents,— escaped out of his 
control ; to bend and tame it effectually while in such a 
condition required the strength of an intellectual giant, 
such as Chaucer was, but Lydgate certainly was not. We 
know that Chaucer took the greatest pains with his 
metre— 

“ So praye I to God, that none miswiite thee, 

Be thee mysmetre for defant of tonge 

but Lydgate, though, to recommend his mediocre thoughts, 
he should have takeu much greater pains, took in fact 
much less. Perhaps some crude theory of poetic inspira- 
tion misled him, as it misleads poets of our own day, whose 
roughness and obscurity yield as unsatisfactory results as 
Ly%ite’s roughness and mediocrity. The materials for 
his more important productions were chiefly French and 
Latin works of his own day, or not much earlier in date. 

Thus his Falls of Princes is from a French metrical 
version of Boccaccio’s Latin prose work, De Casibus 
JUusinim Virorim, and his Troy-book is founded on the 
ffisioria Trojana of Guido di Colonna, a Sicilian jurist of 
the 13th century. Lydgate’s admiration for Chaucer was 
undoubtedly sincere, and he probably attempted to imitate 
the best points of Chaucer’s style. If yet to a great 
extent he failed, this was perhaps due, not merely to the 
carelessness to which we have before adverted, but also to 
the influence of the barbarous writers of alliterative verse, 
whose activity at this period we described in the early part 
of this section, Alliterative rhythm is accentual, heroic 
rhythm is syllabic. An alliterative verse may have a 
varying number of syllables, but must have four accents; 
an heroic verse may have a varying number of accents, 
but mimt contain ten, or at most eleven, syllables. Of 
courae the variation in either case is confined within certain 
limits, and the rules themselves are not without exceptions ; 
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but into these details we have not space to enter. SuflSce 
it to say, that the reason why there is so much halting 
metre in Lydgate, Hawes, Barclay, Harding, Juliana 
Berners, and other versifiers of the 16th and 16th centuries, 
would seem to be that, unlike Chaucer, they indulged in 
much of the syllabic licence of the alhterators, while yet 
they were not goths enough to adopt their rhythm alto- 
gether. Between the Teutonic and Franco-Latin stools, 
so to speak, they fell to the ground. 

A recent writer, to whose labours the history of English 
literature is much indebted,^ desiring to mark pictur- 
esquely the appearance of an art which he thought was 
destined to give the death-blow to mediseval superstition, 
has said that “ in the year of the condemnation of Reginald 
Pccock for declaring that all truth would hear the test of 
reason and inquiry, John Fust or Faust and Peter 
Schoeffer printed a magnificent edition of the Psalter." This 
shows how easily an attractive antithesis may become a 
trap for the unwary. The statement made in the protasis 
of the above sentence is untrue, and that in the apodosis 
irrelevant. Pecock was not condemned for “declaring 
that all truth would bear the test of reason and inquiry” 
(which of course his opponents believed as well as he), but 
for maintaining, along with other novel opinions, that 
reason was a better guide than authority as to the matter 
of revealed religion. Doubtless many would agree with 
him, but this is a very different proposition from the 
other. Nor again was the appearance of Fust’s Psalter an 
epoch in the history of printing, as the coincidence of dates, 
to be worth noticing, would require, for it was both, pre- 
ceded and followed by the production of more important 
works. 

Inven- Yet it would not he easy to overrate the effect produced 

tion of invention of printing on the development of litera- 

printing. diffusion of those complex influences and 

arrangements which we call civilization. Language and 
its devices, as Horne Tooke showed in his Diversions of 
Furley^ exist but to promote the rapid interchange of 
ideas between man and man j and the device of printing 
is a further long step in the same march, and a part of 
the same endeavour. By means of it, books reached in 
five years countries which before they had not reached 
in twenty, and readers were multiplied a hundred fold. 
Through it the speculations of scholars and the theories of 
philosophers could be quickly brought before the whole 
body of learned men and philosophers in Europe j hence 
arose counter speculations and adverse theories, which 
again obtained publicity with the same rapidity as the first, 
and to this process there was no limit. Poetry, as being 
one of the more spontaneous growths of the human mind, — 
the child of passion and imagination, not of controversy, — 
owed comparatively little to the new invention. The 
literary annals of Spain furnish us with the names of 
more than a hundred poets who adorned the long reign of 
John TL of Castile, ere printing came into being; while 
for a century after the discovery, the poetic art was in a 
feeble and inert condition, both in Spain and England. 
On the other hand, historical studies of all kinds, since 
they fliourish in proportion to the facilities given of coRect- 
ing facts and materials, — and printing greatly enhanced 
these facilities, — received a sudden and highly beneficial 
impulse. 

Caxton. The first book certainly known to have been printed in 
England is the Bides and Sayings 0 / the Philosophers, a 
translation from the French ; this was printed by Caxton 
in 1477, within the precints of the abbey of Westminster. 
The monks of St Alban’s soon set up a printing-press in 
their great monastery ; and Oxford and Cambridge quickly 
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[ followed suit. For fifteen years more Caxton laboured 
I dihgently m his vocation, and at his death in 1492 left the 
art of printing firmly established m England. An examin- 
ation of the list of works which he printed shows what 
branches of literature were most in esteem in the English 
society of his day. Professor Craik enumerates forty-five 
works, which comprise all Caxton’s more important typo- 
graphical performances. Of these, thirteen are religious 
and devotional, twelve are works of romance and chivalry 
or other prose fiction, seven are historical or legal works, 
five aie English versions of classical authors, five hand- 
books or didactic works, and three editions of English 
poets. To the first class belong the Golden Legend (a 
translation of the collection of lives of saints under that 
name compiled by Jacobus de Voragine), a Liber Fesiivahs, 
or guide to chuich festivals, a Life of Saint Wynrfnd, and 
several pious books tianslated from the French. Under 
the second head fall Malory’s English version of the great 
French prose romances of Arthur, the Eyal Book, a “ Troy- 
book” translated from the French of Raoul Le Fevre, the 
Booh of Feats of Arms, and the Hisiorye of Beynard the 
Foxe, translated from the Flemish. To the historical 
section belong Trevisa’s version of Higden’s Polychronkon, 
the Chronicles of Fngland by Fabyan, and the statutes 
passed in the first year of Richard III Among the 
classics offered to the English public were versions of the 
Mneid and of Cicero DeSeixeduteexA De A jnfe/im, translated 
from French versions, and Chancers rendering of Boethius’s 
Be Consolatio)ie Philosophice. The handbooks contain 
the Moral Proverbs of Christine de Pisan, a Boke of Good 
Manners, a Boke for Travellers, <kc. The English poets, 
editions of parts of whose works were printed by Caxton, 
were, as was to be expected, Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate. 

In the period ending with 1350, we saw that the plant 
of English literature, though putting out some vigorous 
offshoots, in the poems of Nicolas of Guildford and Robert 
Manning, was still struggling with great linguistic diffi- 
culties, so that it lemauied uncertain whether, like Flemish 
literature in Belgium, it would not have to content itself 
with appealing to the humbler classes of the people, and 
leave to France the oflSce of ministering to the intellectual 
and imaginative wants of all cultivated persons. In 1470 
this doubt remained no more; the question had been 
finally settled in favour of native genius. England had 
now a literature in her own speech of which she might be 
proud, — authors whose manner and phraseology supplied 
nnodels to allied but less advanced nationalities. James I. James I. 
of Scotland, who was killed in 1436, speaks in the King's 
QvJiair of the trio of English poets in terms of reverence 
comparable to those which Chaucer himself, in Troylusand 
Cryseyde, had used of the great poets of antiquity. But 
this success had only been gained by the wise exercise of 
that talent for compromise which we English, even to 
this day, are said to possess almost to a fault. English 
literature was to employ a language which in its structure 
and grammar indeed was Teutonic, hut was to admit 
without scruple into its vocabulary thousands of French 
words which the upper classes, the descendants of the 
Norman invaders, were in the habit of using. It seemed 
as if both language and people were destined to hold a 
position midway between the European nations of Teutonic 
and those of Latin origin, to he interpreters between the 
one and the other, and thus to facilitate, for the numerous 
communities which in due time the English race was to 
plant over the world, the comprehension of the thoughts 
and the appreciation of the ideals of both. 

V. Penod of the Remissanoe and ike Reformation, 
1477-1679. — ^The decline of the scholastic philosophy in 
England in the 16th century, as indeed in every other 
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country of Europe, was noticed in tiie last section. A 
new interest seized upon all the more lively intelligMces, 
— that of recovering what, having passed into oblivion, 
might still be recoverable of the works of the ancients, 
as well as of appiopiiatiug thoroughly what was ah’oady 
known. In Latin literature the chief works had long hocn 
known, Vngil, Ovid, and even many of the works of 
Ciceio, had fur ages hccii the delight of scholars and the 
food of poets. Cut even in respect of these, the ^eater 
fiiVkity wliich the multiplication of copies by the printing- 
press gave to them led to innumerable questions bemg 
.stirred, which till then had lain comparatively dornaant. 
The problems of textual, philological, and literary criticism, 
which the careful study of an author suggested to an 
acute mind, were taken up with eagerness by a large and 
cver-incrcasmg circle of students. But it was Greek learn- 
ing, because of the comparative newness of the field, and 
the inconceivable value of the treasures which it hid, that 
awakened the most intense and passionate interest. The 
Eeiivnl story of the revival of Greek studies in Italy, towards the 
of Gieek end of the lltb century, is as exciting to .a sensitive intellect 
study, as any romance. GraduallytliccontagionoftheJearnedfrenzy 
which created a hundred academies and literary societies 
ill the Italian cities spread itself across the Alps. England 
was but a very little, if at all, behind France. The steps 
by which a change of so much importance to hterature 
was effected seem to he worth tracing with some minute- 
ness. Without lingering over the names of Gray, Phrea, 
and Vitelli, by each of whom something was done towards 
promoting Greek study at Oxford, we will begin with 
Linacre’s master, William Selhng. An Oxonian, and a 
monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, Selling conceived a 
fervent desire to partake of the intellectual banquet pro- 
vided in the schools of Florence, where the groat Lorenzo 
was then ruling the republic ; and about the year in which 
Sir Thomas More was born (1480) he travelled into Italy, 
and attended for some time the lectures of that prodigy of 
learning and talent, Angelo Politiano. While in Italy he 
learnt to road and speak Greek, and collected a number of 
Greek MSS.j but unluckily, soon after his return with 
these to England, they were destroyed by an accidental 
fire. Thomas Linacre, a Derbyshire boy, had Selling for 
his master at the Canterbury school; his capacity and zeal 
for study were great, and when Selling was sent on a 
mission into Italy by Henry TIL in 1486 or 1487, he 
took Linacre with him, and left him studying Greek under 
Politiano at Bologna. In these studies William Grocyn, 
an older man than Linacre, is mentioned by contem- 
poraries as his “sodalis.” Having been for many years 
a fellow of New College, he visited Italy between 1480 
and 1490, and studied chiefiy at Florence, under Demetrius 
Chalcondyles and Politiano. “ Grocyn,” says George Lilye, 
« was the first who publicly lectured on Greek hteratore 
at the university of Oxford, to crowded audiences of young 
men.” Grocyn was a somewhat bird, dry man; an Arujto- 
tolian, not a Platonist. Plato he regarded as a man who 
multiplied words, but in Aristotle he saw the founder of 
real science. His lectures seem to have been dehvered 
between 1491 and 1500. Grocyn left no works behind 
him ; but Linacre, who probably began to lecture in Greek 
when Grocyn ceased to do so, was a voluminous author 
and editor. To him we owe editions of the principal 
works of some of the Greek medical writers, and a Latin 
grammar, which was superseded in a few years by 
more symmetrical Breviariim of William Lilye, commonly 
called IMly's Ghrwmmr. An anecdote related of Linacre 
illustrates the enthusiasm for letters, mingled with a da&h 
of pedantic absurdity, which characterized the age. When 
about to leave Italy and return to his native country, he 
erected at Padua an altar, which he dedicated to the genius 
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of Italy; he crowned it with flowers, and burned incense 
upon it. More, bom in 1480, learnt Greek under Linacre Mora 
at Oxford, in about the years 1496 and 1497. His Pro- 
gyninamMa and Bpigr(m& (the latter written conjointly 
with Wilham LHye) are the work of a man deeply imbued 
and inflamed with the classical spirit. The celebrated 
Dean Colet, whose eminent services to literature and Colob. 
education have been of late years examined and recorded 
by Seebohm, Lupton, and othera, studied Greek in Italy 
a few years later than Grocyn and Linacre. He lectured 
at Oxford after 1497 on the epistles of St Paul (in Greek), 
and at St Paul’s, London, of which he was dean, on the 
Ekrarcldes of Dionysius. The letters of Erasmus present 
in the clearest light the “ perfervidum ingenium” of this 
lemarkable man, who, as the founder of St Paul’s school, 
may he said still to live and work among us. This school 
he opened in 1510, appointing Wilham Lilye its first head- 
master. Lilye himself was no common man. In youth 
he had travelled to the Holy Land, and on his return took 
up his abode at Ehodes, and made himself master of the 
Greek language. Polydore Vergil even says that lilye 
was the first Englishman who ever taught publicly “ por- 
fectas literas,” by which he appears to mean the Greek 
authors, but this is certainly a mistake. For the scholars of 
St Paul’s school, Pbichard Pace, another Oxford man, wrote, 
at Colet’s request, a pleasant discursive treatise called Be 
Fj-vctu gui ex Boctrina percipitur (1518), in which are 
introduced some interesting details respecting the learned 
men of that day. William Latimer, a priest and an Oxford 
man, is continually mentioned in the letters of Erasmus 
and his contemporaries as a scholar of vast erudition and 
especially conversant with Greek. But he was diffident, 
and perhaps indolent, and declined the task of teaching 
Fisher Greek, which Erasmus urged him to undertake. 

It is a lamentable fact that after this brflliant opening 
of tile study of the humanities at Oxford, the dawn was 
overcast, and a dismal reaction set in. Erasmus tells us that, 
about 1618, a body of brutal obscurantists appeared in the 
univeraity, who, calling themselves Trojans, attempted by 
ridicule and petty persecution to discourage the study of 
Greek. It was on this occasion that More wrote his Epistle 
to ihe University (1619), complaining that the party of the 
barbarians was not put down. The king was induced to 
interfere, and the nuisance was after a while suppressed. 

At Cambridge, though the study of Greek appears to have 
been introduced later than at Oxford, it was carried on 
without check or discouragement, and was supported by 
endowments at an eailier period than at the sister univer- 
sity. The excellent Fisher, bishop of Hochester, who 
was chancellor of the university of Cambridge from 1601 
to 1517, and in that time founded, or helped to found, 
the colleges of Christ’s and St John’s, promoted Greek 
learning with all his energy. He invited Erasmus down 
to Cambridge in 1.511, and procured for him, first, the 
Lady Margaret professorship of divinity, and afterwards 
the chair of Greek. He was succeeded by a scholar of 
some celebrity, Richard Croke, who, after being educated 
for twelve years at foreign universities, at the expense of 
Archbishop Warham, returned a most accomplished Grecian, 
and settled at CamlDridge, The archbishop just named, 
the last before the change of religion, was a prelate of 
great enlightenment and unfailing generosity. Erasmus, 
who received from him an annual pension and frequent 
gifte, is never weary of extolling to his correspondents the 
“sanctissimi mores,” the love of letters, integrity, and 
piety of the English primate. Towards the middle of the 
century Sir John Cheke, as Milton says, “taught Cam- 
bridge and King Edward Greek ; ” his friend Sir Thomas 
Smith was also a great promoter of learning. 

From the suppression of the monasteries in 1536 to 
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the end of his reign, the violence and hrutahty of Henry 
VIII. exercised a baneful effect on the progress of learning 
Instead of conferring together about the Greek particles, 
Oxford men were obliged to consider what they should 
think and say about the king’s divorce. The fate of More, 
the finest scholar at Oxford, and a writer of European 
reputation, of whom Charles V said to the English ambas- 
sador, “We would rather have lost the best city of our 
dominions than such a worthy councillor,” dispirited and 
alarmed all English men of letters. In such dangerous 
times wariness, quietness, unobtrusiveiiess, must have 
seemed to be the one way of safety. Wheu the tyrant 
died, men breathed indeed more fieelyj but the rapacity 
and indifference to letters of Protector Somerset’s govern- 
ment must have filled all university men with the feeling 
that the tenure of their endowments was anything but 
soeuro, and such a state of mind is not good for the pur- 
Reigu of suits of learning. Under Mary there was some revival 
'•“’7 of literary activity; a collection was made and published 
of the English worlcs of Sir Thomas More ; and new 
editions of Gower and Lydgate were printed Warton 
truly observes, that “ when we turn our eyes from [this 
reign’s] political evils to the objects which its literary 
history presents, a fair and fiourishing scene appears.” 
On the other hand, the compulsory revival of the scholastic 
philosophy at the universities, which involved, as we are 
told, the depreciation of the now learning, was an un- 
pleasant feature of the times. Thera is a wall-known 
passage in Ascham’s Schoolmbter, where, speaking of 
Cambridge in Mary’s time, he says, that “ the love of good 
learning began suddenly to wax cold, the knowledge of the 
tongues was manifestly contemned ; the truth being,” he 
goes on to say, “ that plans were laid by the university 
authorities to bring back the works of Duns Scotus, and 
all the rabble of barbarous questionists,” into the academi- 
cal course, in the place of Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, and 
Demosthenes. To throw contempt on the schoolmen, — 
though it was not confined to the Protestants, for More, 
Erasmus, Colet, Pace, and many other Catholics had 
expressed more or less of a similar aversion, — ^yet was 
characteristic of them, for their theologians without excep- 
tion rejected the Sohola, Therefore Gardiner and Bonner 
appear to have resolved to force scholasticism on the young 
men of their day, simply because they did not hke it. 

Yet at Oxford things cannot have been so bad, for it 
was in this reign that Trinity College was founded by Sir 
Thomas Pope, a zealous Catholic, “ in the constitution of 
which the founder principally inculcates tho use and 
necessity of classical literature, and recommends it as the 
most important and leading object in that system of 
academical study, which he prescribes to the youth of the 
new society. For, besides a lecturer in philosophy ap- 
pointed for the ordinary purpose of teaching tho scholastic 
sciences, he ostabb'shes in this seminary a teacher of 
humanity.” ^ The accession of Elizabeth brought another 
change. The schoolmen were again ejected, and with 
contumely, from English seats of learning. By a singular 
irony of fate, the name of the owner of one of the brightest 
and most penetrating intellects ever given to man, Dans 
Scotus, came to be used, in England, as a synonym for a 
blockhead. ^ Polite literature was now so exclusively culti- 
vated that it destroyed philosophy. The old systems were 
discredited, but no new system was adopted in their place, 
For has philosophical speculation ever recovered in England 
that high place in the hierarchy of the sciences which is 
its due. In the first twenty years of the reign of Elizabeth 
though exact scholarship did not flourish much, there was 
a great and very beneficial activity in the work of maTring 


translations from the classics. The names of Golding, Trans- 
North, Phaier, Marlowe, and Stanihurst indicate the Gators, 
authors of the chief of these. Fairfax and Harrington 
translated the master-pieces of Tasso and Ariosto. But 
for the ample store of fresh materials thus supplied, tho 
genius of Shakespeare, who had not a university education, 
must have displayed itself under comparatively restricted 
forms. 

Little need be said of those inferior descriptions ofHawea 
poetry which this period produced. Stephen Hawes, in 
Ins Pastime of Pleasure, endeavoured, but with very 
imperfect success, to effect that blending of allegory with 
romance which was to be the brilliant achievement of 
Spenser, The mind of Alexander Barclay seems to have 
been swayed by that Teutonic affinity of which we spoke 
in a former section ; he turaed to Sebastian Brandt rather 
than to Petrarch, and preferred the grotesque humour of 
the Nart'ensekiffe to the sonnets on Laura. In Skelton, Skelton, 
almost the only poet of the first twenty years of Henry 
YIELDS reign, the coarser fibres of the English nature are 
offensively prominent. His fondness for alliteration, and 
indifference to the syllabic regularity of his verse, show 
that he too belonged to the Teutonizing party among 
the English writers, and that he may be affiliated to Lang- 
land and the other alliterators of an earlier age. He occa- 
sionally wrote some pretty little lyrics, — witness tho 
musical lines To Maistress Margary Weniwortli , — ^but buf- 
foonery and a coarse kind of satire were what his nature 
prompted him to, and in these he excelled. His attacks 
on Wolsey’a pride, luxury, and seusuahty are well known, 
nor can it be said that they were not deserved; still, as 
proceeding from an incontinent priest, they remind us 
unpleasantly of “ Satan reproving sin.” The macaronic 
verse in which this poet flighted, a farrago of Latin 
words, classical and barbarous, French words, cant expres- 
sions, and English terms clipped or lengthened at pleasure, 
was called by our ancestors, for many years after his death, 
“SkeltonioEd;” but Warton has shown that he did not 
invent it, hut that it was in common use in his time both 
in Italy and in France. The end of the reign of Henry 
TUI. was iHustrated by the poetry of Surrey and Wyatt. Surrey. 
These two writers, having resided long in Italy, and learnt, 
like Chaucer, jas% to appreciate the greatness of Italian 
literature, which none of their countrymen since Chaucer 
seemed able to do, “ greatly polished,” as Puttenhamsays, 

“ our rude and homely manner of vulgar poesle from that 
it had been before, and for that cause may justly be sayd 
the first reformers of our English metre and style.” To 
Chaucer’s heroic verse Surrey restored tho syllabic regu- 
larity which it had lost in inferior hands, and stripping it 
of rhyme, he for the first time produced English blank 
verse. Into this rhythm he translated part of the Mmd. 

He shares with Wyatt the credit of having naturalized 
the sonnet in English literature. 

In Scotland there arose in this period several poets of 
considerable mark, all of whom, in respect of their turn of 
thought and the best features of their style, may be pro- 
perly affiliated to Chaucer. Heuryson wrote in “ rhyme 
royal ” — Chaucer's favourite metre — ^the Testament of Faire 
Gr^de, a sort of supplement to Chaucer’s Troylus and 
Gryseyde. In the poetical remains of Gawain Douglas, 
bishop of Dunkeld, there is much melody and sweetness. 

In the poems of Dunbar the influence of Chaucer is Dunbar, 
especially noticeable. The Thistle and the Hose and the 
Golden Terge are poems of the same claEis as Aasenfihly 
of Foules and the Gourt of love; the allegoric form, and 
tile machinery of dream and vision, are employed in both. 

Sir David Lyndsay began by being a great admirer ^d Lyndsay 
imitator of Chaucer, bub the Teutonic affinities of bis mind 
waxed over stronger, and he ended by gaining great 
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temporary fame as tke author of coarse and ribald satires, 
directed against the abuses of his day, especially those 
which deformed the church. His latest ivork, a Dialog 
cmcerning the Monarchc, appeared lu 1553. 

In the article Duama it was described how the modern 
drama grew up under the shadow of the church, aud 
an attempt was made to convey a clear notion of the 
mode ill which the ancient miracle plays were performed. 
As the people grew richer and more numerous, and the 
arts of life were improved, and experience suggested ways 
of correcting blemishes and adding fresh splendour to the 
spectacle, these plays \i ere exhibited with ever increasing 
pomp. Yet, at the same time, the lay spirit getting hold 
of them more and more, and the religious laxity of the 
Kenaissaiice attacking the clergy, we find those which date 
from the 15th century not only grotesque, but gross to 
the last degree. Their composition in many parts betrays 
a scandalous accommodation or condescension to the 
brutality or pruriency of the hearers, Take for instance, 
the scene called ‘‘The Bridal of Jfary and Joseph” 
in the GoveiUry Mysteries, To interest masses of ignor- 
ant people it may have been necessary to be simple, 
broad, aud outspoken ; but it could not have been neces- 
sary to introduce a heap of filthy jokes, not found in 
their original, gathering round the mystery of the Incar- 
nation, for tho sake of raising a horse-laugh, and cover- 
ing the cheeks of the country girls witb blushes. It 
must be remembered that the entire system of language 
and allusions in these plays is contempot'arg. Mary’s 
kinsman, Abizachar, is a mediaeval bishop, with his court, 
his Bumpnours, and his apparitors j the whole thing is 
racy of the soil, and redolent of the national humour ; you 
are no more transported into Palestine than a tnivestie of 
“ Medea ” transports you into Greece. The moral effects 
upon juvenile spectators of so much loose talk, conveyed 
to them as it was with a sanction (for a religious aim was 
always professed, and indeed as a rule sincerely enter- 
tained in these exhibitions), cannot have been of an improv- 
ing nature. 

Miracle Besides tho great serial plays, such as TU Chester — The 
rlays. Coventry — and the TomiLey Mysteries, in tho successive 

scenes of which all the principal truths and doctrines of 
religion, beginning with the creation, and ending with 
“ Doomsday,” were represented, a demand arose for special 
plays, treating of the life, or the miracles, or the martyrdom 
of some favourite saint. Such were The Conversion of St 
Paul, St Mary Magdalen, and St Anne, which may be 
seen in a MS. in the Bodleian library. These were some- 
times performed in the churches, on the festival of the 
saint celebrated in them, sometimes in the halls of royal 
palaces or colleges, sometimes again within the precincts 
of monasteries. Gradually something more refined, more 
m the fashion, than any miracle play, was called for at 
Moral couits and colleges. Then arose the moral plays, in 

plays, which the allegorical treatment and metaphysical refine- 

ments which were of the taste of the age were applied to 
dramatic entertainments. Saints and angels were dis- 
carded ; and virtues, vices, and abstract notions of various 
kinds took their place as the dramatis personce. The 
devil of the miracle plays, who had more and more become 
a grotesque aud comic character, at least in many of them, 
appeared as the “ vice ” or “ iniquity ” of the moral plays, 
and introduced into them also a corresponding comic 
element; this “vice,” as is well known, was gradually 
transformed into the clown of the modern stage. Skelton 
wrote two moral plays, one called The NigroTnamir, which 
was performed before Henry TIL and Ins court at 'Wood- 
stock, the other Magnyfycenee. A more amhitious effort 
was the Satyre of Thne JEstaits, by Lindsay; this enonnous 
moral play was acted before the Scottish court in 1535, 


and occupied nine hours in the representation. The 
dulness and tediousness of plays of this kind, owing to the 
want of human interest, prevented them from holding 
their ground against the more natural form of the drama 
which the imitation of the ancients soon introduced; yet 
Mr Collier, in his Sktory of Dramatic Poetry, has shown 
that moral plays continued to be wiitten down to the very 
end of the reign of Elizabeth, Translations and imita- 
tions of the plays of Plautus and Terence paved the way 
for the reign of a purer taste. Sixteen years after it had 
witnessed The Nigramansir, the English court was 
refreshed by “a goodie comedie of Plautus,” probably 
through the instrumentality of Sir Thomas Moie, who was 
then in high favour with Henry. The interludes of John 
Heywood, court-jester to the same king, were another step 
in advance. The personified qualities are here dropped, 
and persons take their place ; these persons, however, are 
not yet individuals, but representatives of classes, “a 
pedlar,” “a palmer,” &c. The earliest proper comedy that 
lias yet been discovered is the Ralph Roister Roister of 
Nicholas Udall, the head master of Eton College. Inudall. 
this play, written to be performed by his scholars, Udall 
imitates so far as he can the style and manner of Terence. 

It IS divided into acts and scenes, and is written in hob- 
bling alexandrine rhyming lines, which, as containing 
twelve syllables, i.e., six feet, be obviously thought weie 
the nearest English reproduction of the iambic trimeter. 

He did not see that the movement of our heroic blank 
verse, in spite of its being shorter by two syllables, 
represents more faithfully than any other English metre 
the movement of the iambic trimeter; while such rough 
alexandrines as his only recall the Saturnian verse of 
Nffivius. The recognition of the fact that for the English 
drama the proper metre is the blank verse of ten syllables 
was due to the finer perceptions of Sackville, who, with Sack- 
Norton, produced the tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex, or ville. 
Gorhodue, in 1561; this, the earliest regular tragedy that 
has been discovered, was played before Queen Elizabeth 
in the ball of the Inner Temple. For some years tho 
drama continued to be beholden to the hospitality of tho 
court, or some legal society, or educational institution 
(Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, St Paul’s school, &c.), for the 
local habitation where it might display its illusions. But 
as the popular delight in such exhibitions increased at this 
time faster than the Puritanic aversion to them (although 
this also was gaining ground, as we shall see), it was in 
evitable that the stage should cease to be movable and 
migratory, and establish itself in a permanent home. The 
first public theatre was opened at Blackfriars in 1575 ; the 
histrionic art became a recognized profession ; many other 
theatres sprang up before the end of the century ; Italian 
plays were adapted, Latin plays translated, episodes of 
English history dramatized , aud, on the whole, a kind of 
dramatic atmosphere was generated in the English metro- 
polis, highly favourable to the career of a great artist, 
should such a one appear. 

More’s philosophical fiction of Utopia, imitated from Mote. 
Plato’s Atlantis, appeared in Latin in 1516; it is the 
picture of an ideal commonwealth. The Governour, by 
Sir Thomas Elyot, was also intended to he a political 
treatise ; but under the despotism of Henry the subject 
was too dangerous, and the author confines himself almost 
entirely to questions connected with education. The 
earliest good English prose, in. Mr Hallam’s opinion, is 
found in Sir Thomas More's History of Henry K, which 
appeared in 1513. But the curious treatise hy Sir 
John Portescue, written more than thirty years before, Joites- 
the Difference idween, a% Absolute amd a Limited Monarchy, cue. 
is really very good English, and contains few words that are 
not now in use; if it were divested of its barbarous 
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orthograpliy, this would be at once manifest. Oar prose 
style was much, improved by the various works of Roger 
Ascham, who taught Latin to Elizabeth, and held learned 
conversations with Lady Jane Grey. 

The religious convulsions by which the country was 
shaken to its centre during this period are of httle direct 
interest to the historian of literature; for the lines of 
literary development which the activity of preceding ages 
had marked out were not seriously deflected, nor did the 
theological controversy produce on either side works 
which, like Hooker’s Eccledasticcd Polity or Bossuet’s 
VaiiiUitons, may claim, on account of perfection of style or 
power of treatment, a permanent place in literature. The 
Reformers of Henry the VIIL’s reign were the heirs and 
continuators of “ LoUardy,” but joined to it, from the 
armoury of Luther and Calvin, new views on predestination, 
the futility of works, justification hy faith alone, and the 
final assurance of the elect, which had indeed a practical 
bearing of the most impoitant kind, but were not set 
forth by our native writers in particularly forcible terms 
or attractive forms. William Tyndale, who carried on a 
sial long and acrimonious controversy with Sir Thomas More, is 
ters. perhaps the most important writer ou that side. Cranmer’s 
writmgs show much learning, considerable grasp of in- 
tellect, and a certain beadth of style ; they are deficient, 
however, in sincerity and manliness. The homely wit 
and rough satirical power of Latimer are well illustrated 
in many of his sermons. He, and most of the English 
Reformers, exemplify in a marked way the Teutonic 
affinity of which we have more than once spoken; the 
desire to be sturdily independent, coupled with a sense of 
teeming latent energy, — of a potentiality of great achieve- 
ment on this side and on that,— indicate in them at once 
the strength and the blemish of the Teutonic geniua 
After the accession of Elizabeth, the leading men among 
the clergy, refusing to take the oath of supremacy, were 
for the most part driven into exile, and for many years 
waged war, in heavy treatise or light pamphlet, against 
the new settlement of religion. The names of Sander, 
Harpsfield, Harding, Stapleton, and many others occur in 
this connexion. But as they wrote for the most part in 
Latin, for the sake of Continental readers, their eflbrts 
produced little effect, and are now scarcely remembered. 
Jewel, the Protestant bishop of Salisbury, who had been 
in exile at Strasburg under Mary, and contracted a close 
friendship with Peter Martyr, wrote an Apology (1562) 
in reply to these disputants, from whom the work drew 
forth loud charges of inaccuracy and unfairness of quotar 
tion. The Agology was in Latin, but the Difeum of 
tho Apology, written in answer to Harding, was in 
EnglisL The laborious exercise of thought on these 
topics, and the warfare with pen and tongue which was the 
result, could not fail to increase the elasticity and enlarge 
the adaptivity of the language, and so far tended to 
improve it as an organ of literature. 

VL The Old Cimlimtion in conflict with Pnritanim, 
1579-1660. — ^Regarding the position of the Roman see in 
the Christian church as a separable accident,” the accept- 
ance or rejection of which made no essential difference, the 
literary men of the latter part of the reign of Elizabe^ 
while rejecting, chiefly on political ground, the authority 
of that see, had no quarrel in other respects with the 
religion which had come down to them from their fore- 
fathers, nor with the forms of civilization and efforts 
towards a higher culture which that religion had encouraged. 
Both in Spenser and Shakespeare wo notice a decided re- 
pugnance towards Rome, and a disposition to deny her 
claim to obedience (compare the description of Duessa in 
the Faerie Queens, and the denunciation of papal power put 
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by Shak^peare in the mouth of King John) ; but with this 
exception they belong to the old school ; they might have 
been Englishmen of fifty years before, instead of twenty or 
thirty years after, the Reformation. This has been pointed 
out m detail by Mr Thornbury and others in the case of 
Shakespeare; they have shown how alien the notions of 
Puritanism were to his heart and mind, except in the one 
point of opposition to Rome. Spenser’s description of the 
house of Cmlia, and his invective against the Blatant 
Beast, not to refer to many other passages, show that tie 
same thing held good of him. But it is not our object to 
dwell on this ; the point to which we would call attention 
IS, that the poets and dramatists of this period, as well as 
a large body of the clergy, clave heartily to the civilization 
and culture which they had inherited from the past. To 
this form of civilization the Puritan or ultra-reformmg 
party, which began to show its strength under the lax rule 
of Archbishop Grindal, was radically opposed. The culture 
which bad gathered treasures from every side, and 
welcomed all that was good and beautiful in paganism, was 
tainted and abominable in their eyes. To them it seemed 
that a Christian society should be exclusively formed and 
built up on models furnished by the Old andHew Testaments. 

To come to the particular tendencies of Puritanism with 
which we have now to do, — it looked with sour displeasure 
on the English poetry and drama of the day, and, according 
as it possessed power, suppressed them. What meant these 
loose and profane sonneteers by writing about their 
mistresses in language that was little short of idolatrous, 
and celebrating Bacchus, Venus, and Apollo m terms which 
could hardly be acquitted of blasphemy ? Why, if they 
must rhyme, could they not compose comfortable hymns of 
Zion, and if they must have music, smg the Psalms of 
David? Expression was given to these sentiments in a 
pamphlet breathing a spirit of comparative moderation, — 
the School of Ahuae of Stephen Gosson (1579). Sir Philip 
Sidney in his able reply, the D^ence of Poesy, vindicated Sidney, 
the legitimacy of the taste for literature and art which 
Englishmen had inherited from their forefathers. Again, 
innumerable allusions in the works of the dramatists of this 
and the next reign, including Shakespeare, prove the 
animosity which subsisted between them and the Puritans, 
whom they rightly regarded as the implacable enemies of 
their art. On the outbreak of civil war the Puritans, gain- 
ing the upper hand in London, immediately shut up the 
theatres. It is not, therefore, without reason that we have 
characterized the epoch which we are considering as 
that of the “conflict between Puritanism and the old 
civilization.” 

Poetry, which does not, like the drama in its more 
devdoped stages, require any local establishment in order 
to produce its effects, pursued its flight in defiance of 
Puritan censure. It was not, however, unaffected by it. 

The disapproval of him and his works, entertained by a 
laige section among the most virtuous ctf his countrymen, 
irritated the poet by its exaggeration, and often made him 
out of recklessness import an additional degree of licence 
into his longuage. Yet morality was in the end the gainer. 

Por in spite of narrowness, and exaggeration, and occasional 
hypocrisy, there was real earnestness and virtuous Lntentiou 
in the great body of the Puritans ; and to these qualities 
society eventually did homage by refusing to tolerate, in 
poetry at least, what was openly and scan^lously immoral. 

In spite of one or two who leap over the line, poetry in the 
I8th century, and still more in the 19th, has not permitted 
her votaries to write as they please but has prescribed to 
them measure and seemlmess. This may indeed _ be 
attributed to the increasing refinement of European life, 
but that refinement itself, so far as it is moral, is to a large 
extent the work of the Puritan spirit. 

VIIL — 53 
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Witliout further preface let us turn to the consideration 
of that amazing phenomenon, the literature of the 
Eliza- Elizabethan ago. Many circumstances, many slowly 
hethan elaborated changes, had prepared the way. The cautious 
peace-policy of Elizabeth, her wise love of economy, and 
her care to surround herself with able counsellors, produced 
their natural fruits in a state of general prosperity never 
experienced before. Every adventurous and inquiring 
mind was stimulated by the reports continually arriving of 
the discovery of “ islands far away,” of riches and beauty 
which the ernih Lad hitherto veiled from her duldren 
revealed to wondering eyes in America and the East, of 
inventions which enlarged the power, and discoveries which 
widened the knowledge, of man. ^ain, the greatly 
augmented use of the language as a literary instrument, 
consequent upon the religious dissensions now temporarily 
silenced, had, as already explained, made it a much fitter 
organ for thought than it had been in the reign of Henry 
"Vlir. Lastly, the pow'erful influences now pressing in 
from abroad must be duly weighed. The genius of Ariosto 
had clothed ineclijeval romance in a splendid garb, which, 
for the first time since the 13th century, made the subject 
attractive to cultivated minds. Tasso’s epic, with its 
sustained grace and sweetness, had shown how the shades 
and half-shades of sentiment in which refined spints delight 
can. be expressed by corresponding nuances of language. 
Cortaiu eminent writers in France, especially Du Belky 
and Eonsard, had consecrated considerable powers and 
incessant activity to the work of reforming the language 
and literature of their own country through the concentrated 
study and fearless imitation of ancient models. Consider- 
ing all these various elements, we shall be bettor able to 
understand how, ^von a gorgeous imagination like that of 
Spenser, and a mind of universal range like that of Shake- 
speare, these writers were able to place that enormous 
difference between themselves and their predecessors which 
separates the Fame Querne from the Poitirn of Pleasure, 
and the comedies of Shakespeare from those of Still and 
Udall. 

Without stopping to criticise, and reserving the drama | 
for separate consideration, we must endeavour by a brief 
description to convey some notion of the poetical exuber- 
Spanaer. ance of the Elizabethan era. Spenser’s Fasrie Qveene, a I 
colossal fragment of a still more colossal design, relates 
ostensibly the romantic adventures of brave knights and 
fair ladies ; but every incident has an allegorical meaning, 
and the propagation of the several moral virtues is the 
professed object of the entire work. The well-known 
stanza which he invented, consisting of nine lines, the last 
an alexandrine, with three rhymes, is so skilfully con- 
structed and so well adapted to our language, that it 
has been frequently employed since, with marked suc- 
cess, by eminent poets. Burns used it for the Cottefs 
Saiurday Fight, and Byron for GUlde Harold. The 
rhymes m it are better arranged than in the standard metre 
of Italy, the ottava riim, because the distrihutiou is such 
as to bind the whole structure better together, and to avoid 
that palpable break between the first six lines and the 
concluding couplet which is noticeable in the stanza of 
Tasso and Ariosto. Again, the extra syllables in the ninth 
line seem exactly to counterbalance the risk of monotony 
which the additional line would otherwise The 

Shake- sonnets of Shakespeare, if we accept the acute iuterpreta- 
gpeare. tion of Mr Simpson, indicate the influence of some aristo- 
cratic friend of the poet, who, having travelled much in 
Italy and formed the acquaintance of memhers of the 
learned “academes” for which Italian cities were then 
famous, had learned from them those Platonizing pecula- 
tions about love and its kinds—the vulgar, the civil, the 
chivalrous, and the ideal lovo-'Which are partially repro- 


duced in the sonnets. Among Shakespeare’s other poems 
the chief were Venus and Adonis and the iSajje of Lacreece, 
pieces remarkable for their luscious melody and ornate 
elegance. The classical and mythological themes attest at 
once the receptivity of the intellect of Shakespeare, a 
country-bred youth who had studied at neither university, 
and the strength of the Renaissance movement, from which 
no mind, even the most powerful, could then hold itself 
aloof. Of the same class is Marlowe’s beautiful poem of 
Eero and leander, translated from the Greek of the pseudo- 
Musmus. George Chapman produced, about 1601, a com- 
plete translation of the Iliad in long fourteen syllable linea 
It was the first time that this feat had been accomi>lished 
in any modern language ; and the fact well typifies the in- 
tensity of force with which the English intellect was now 
working in every direction. Robert Southwell, the Jesuit, Sout.i- 
put to death by the Government in 1696, left behind him well, 
a few religious poems of great beauty. He is by some con- 
sidered the first of the metaphysical school of poets ; but 
the credit (or discredit) of that leadership rather belongs to 
Donne. Marston, Hall, and Gascoigne (the author of the 
Steel Glass) may be regarded as the founders of English 
satire. Sir Philip Sidney, the ornament of Elizabeth’s 
court, wrote sonnets and songs, which, though imitated 
from ItaUan and Spanish models, were freighted by his 
powerful mind with a burden of thought and passion not 
to he found in the originals. The attempts of Daniel and 
Drayton in the epic style ( Wars of the Poses, Parons’ Wars), 
were failures ; but wherever we meet with many ventures, 
it cannot be but that some will fail. Of such poems as 
Warner’s Alhon's England, or Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, or 
Tusser’s Five Hundred Poiivts of Husbandry, it is 
unnecessary to speak. 

The class of poets to whom Johnson attached the name Poetry of 
“ metephysical,” while Milton calls them “ fantastics,” in- conceit, 
eludes Donne their founder, Cowley, Crashaw, Cleveland, 
and several others. In date they belong rather to the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I. than to that of Elizabeth. 

They are distinguished by their fondness for “ conceits,” 
or iutellectual tours deforce, the general aim of which was 
to gain credit for ingenuity, and a deep insight into the 
nature of things, by tracing resemblances or analogies 
between objects apparently remote and diverse. This 
poetry of conceit, which nearly corresponded to the estilo 
aelto of Spain, is usually said to have been invented by the 
Heapolihia poet Marini, author of the Sospetto di Erode, 
and by him propagated in France, whence it came to Eng- 
land. It was merely another development of that tendency 
to the mystical in thought and the far-fetched in language, 
characteristic of the Gothic ages, which we have seen more 
folly exemplified in the countless allegories and moral plays 
of previous periods. In Donne the style is insufferable ; 
“conceits ” are strewn about his pages hke puns about the 
conversation of a punster, and they are not half so amusing. 

Cowley, on the other hand, was a true poet ; the daring Cowley, 
fights of his fancy, the tenderness of his feelings, and the 
grace and profoundness of his musings, still rescue much 
that he wrote from oblivion. Composing, in imitation of 
Pindar (though he did not really understand the Pindaric 
metres), irregular passages of song which he called 
“ Pindariques,” he gave the first example of a class of poems 
which comprises performances so memorable as the 
Alemnder^s Feast of Dryden and the JBard of Gray, 
Crashaw, the translator of the Sospetto di Erode, is in the 
highest degree a worshipper of the far-fetched. He is the 
author of the celebrated line, describing the miracle of Cana 
in Galilee,— 

Lvmpha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit. 

The conscious water saw her God, and blushed. 

Edmund Waller, though his earliest writings betray an 
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■W^allcr. affinity to the fantastic school, mixed too much in the is the fruit of an advanced experience, did not then exist, 
world, and had too much good taste and good sense, The offices of lessee, stage-manager, actor, and play- writer 
to go very far with them. He is the English song-writer were all combined in these early players. They owned the 
•par excellence ; his is the only name which we can think of, theatre in which they acted, furnished their own stage, 
when Burns is cited for Scotland and B4ranger for France, chose their own plays, and, to a greater or less extent, 

His manner was so good and his style so clear that Dryden wrote them. After having received the royal licence in 
calls him the “father of English numbers,” and declares 1574, this company ceased to bear the name of the earl of 
that but for him “ none of us could write.” Pope allows Leicester, but described themselves as “ Her Majesty’s poor 
to Waller smoothms, but ascribes much more to the in- players,” The trace of this early connection with the court 
fluence of Dryden himself : still remains in the appellation “ Theatre Royal,” assumed 

“ Waller was smooth, but Dryden taught to jdn by several of the older London theatres. 

The varying verse, the Ml resounding lino, 2. With regard to the nature of the dramatic performances, Kays 

The long mjyestio march, and energy divine.” included, besides those specified in the licence to the 

Eliza. In the last section wo noticed the rise of true comedy Blackfnars Company, moral plays and histories. Under 
betlian tragedy, and gave the date of the building of the first the general description of moral play we may include those 
Drama, regular theatre at the Blackfriars, Beturning to the subject, that were written with a controversial purpose, either for 
we propose to examine the commencements of the or against the Beformation, such as the plays by Bishop 
Elizabethan drama in somewhat more detail, treating (1) Bale, Lusty Jimnim, Every Man, ^'c. Quite a iium- 
of the actors, (2) of the plays which they performed, (3) of her of such pieces were put on the stage by the Catholics 
the stages which they had at their disposal, including under after the accession of Elifflbeth, with the view of turning 
this head their resources of scenery and stage effect, the new state services into ridicule ; these drew down a 

Playera. 1. From an early period of the reign we find frequent special prohibition from the Government. Many dramas, 
mention of companies of players travelbng from town to called sometimes tragedies, sometimes histories, were on 
town, and performing in the town-halls, under the sanction classical subjects, such as CaiUine’s Conspu'acies (by Stephen 
of, and with remuneration from, the respective corporations, Gosson, who afterwards wrote vehemently against the 
such of the plays which they bad brought as might seem stage), Cupid and Psych, Ptolmy, and plays on the lives 
suitable to the audience expected. It is noteworthy that of Pompey and Cmsar, The audience boing limited, the 
every such company announced itself as “ the servants ” of companies of players numerous, and the exjienso of scenery 
my lord this, or the earl of that, and indeed were really and dresses trifling, novelty in the pieces represented became 
such; had they given themselves out for an independent thepredominant source ofattractiou; hones theextraordinary 
body of players, the stern laws against vagabondage then variety of plays produced at this early period. Scriptural 
prevailing would have made them at once amenable to the subjects were popular ; thus among the earliest printed 
sharp jurisdiction of the local magistrates. Thus we read plays are Nash’s Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem, and Peele’s 
of the servants of the Lord Strange, those of the earls of Lavid and Edhahe. “ Histories ” dealt often with 
Leicester, Warwick, Derby, &c. These noblemen en- personages and events of the ancient world. But thoy also 
rolled the bands of players among their retainers, and pro- presented in dramatic forms passages from the story of 
bably maintained and gave them wages for a part of tJhe England, many of which, by tradition and contmnal dis- 
year, but allowed them at other times, under the patronage cussion, still lived in the memory, and vividly stirred the 
of their high names and with licences under their hands, to feelings of the people ; and it was natural that dramas of 
make a living by entertaining the public, It was the thm class, as they came to be planned with more art and 
servants of the earl of Leicester who in 1674 obtained from composed with greater power, should transcend in interest 
the queen a writ under the priy seal, authorizing them to the dramas with classical plots, and appropriate the name 
perform “comedies, tragedies, interludes, stage-plays, and of histories” to themselves. One of the earliest of these, 
such other like as they have already used and stuped, or The Famous Victmes of Henry 7., was acted about 1680 ; 
hereafter shall use and study, as well in the city of London Shakespeare founded on it one of his historical plays. The 
as throughout the realm of England” But when the history of Edward 11. by Marlowe, Greene’s James 17., 
players prepared to avail themselves of their privilege, a and Peek’s Edward L all date somewhere about 1590; 
conflict of authorities became apparent. The mayor and the older play of King John appeared in 1691 ; and the 
corporation of London asserted their right of control over original plays which, refashioned or retouched by the hand 
all dramatic performances within the limits of the city, and of Shakespeare, come before us as the three parts of 
issued orders providing, amongst other things, that the Rmry 7L, seem to have been produced between 1690 
players whom they might license should contribute half and 1695. 

their receipts to charitable purposes. Probably a portion Before the time when Shakespeare began to write for the 
of the corporation was, even at this early period, actuated stage, it may be said that several respectable or even re- 
by Puritan sentiments. The poor players, who under such markable tragedies had appeared, that some good and 
regulations would have soon found their occupation gone, flowing historical dramas had heen written, and that a 
or at any rate unremuuerative, turned their eye to the great variety of interludes, approaching in character to our 
vacant space between St Paul’s and the river, where stood farces, and not deficient in wit and drollery, had been pro- 
the ruins of the great convent and church of the Black duced. To prove the above assertion as to tragedy, it 
Friars (Dominicans). On this site, which was outside the would be enough to adduce Marlowe’s powerful plays, Dr 
jurisdiction of the city, Ihey established the first theatre hy Faustus and Tamiurlaim the Great , — ^the first strong to 
converting to their purpose some of the dilapidated buildings, move the tragic passions, the second dazgling and astonish- 
Years passed ; the number of the players increased ; and ing us by its soaring rants and gorgeous rhetoric. The 
in 1589, as we leam from a curious memorial which clever interludes of John Heywood would alone sustain 
they addressed in that year to the privy counoU, they were what we have stated as to pieces of that description. In 
sixteen in number, “ all of them sharers in the Blackfriars comedy, on the other very little had been achieved, 
play-house.” The twelfth name subscribed to this list was Of Ihose that were in prose, like Gascoigne's Supposes and 
that of Williain Shakespeare ; the ninth that of the Nsah’s Pierce Penniless, the rough uncouth language was 
dramatist Geoi^e Peele. These facts show that that unrdieved by any wit that could pass muster in a later age. 
“separation of powers,” which, in the drama as in politics, No coiuedies in vefse superior to those of Greene can per* 
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baps be named; and these are disfigured by every kind of 
literary fault. 

I’ho 3. With regard to the stage itself, the building of the 
ewly first theatre m London has been already described. But 
htagc. ygjjj.g previously temporary theatres had been 

made out of tho court-yards, with their surroundmg 
galleries, of London inns, e.(j., the Belle Savage in Ludgate 
Hill, the Red Bull in Bishopsgate Street, and the Cross 
Keys in Gracechurch Street. It is to the second of these 
that Gosson alludes in his School of Abuse (1579), when he 
speaks of “ the Jew shown at the Bull,” and goes on to 
describe it so as to make it clear that this was an old play 
with a plot resembling that of the Merchant of Venice. If 
any one desires it, he may still help his imagination to 
picture the scene, by going into the court-yard of one of 
the few old city inns still left, the “Four Swans” in 
Bishopsgate Street for instance, and imagining a stage 
erected at one end, the galleries crowded with aristocratic 
spectators, seated or standing, and the open space below 
filled with play-goers of the common sort, admitted at the 
charge of one penny, and with the canopy of heaven above 
their heads. Five of these theatrical inns were turned into 
play-houses between 1570 and 1630. The company that 
owned the Blackfriars Theatre erected a new one called the 
Globe in 1591 on the Bank-side, a position corresponding 
to one on the present Thames embankment ; this, being for 
summer use, was not roofed in. A play-house called “ The 
Theatre ” was built at Shoreditch, outside the city liberties, 
little, if at all, after the time at which the Blackfriars house 
was opened ; near it stood the “ Curtain.” Other theatres, 
the Swan, the Hope, the Rose, &o., rapidly sprang up ; and 
it is estimated that not fewer than 200 licensed play-houses 
existed in different parts of London at the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth. All this time the players continued to 
designate themselves, and to be, the servants either of the 
queen or of some nobleman j without such protection they 
could not have exercised their function either safely or pro- 
fitably. In these primitive theatres no scenery was used ; 
that was first introduced by Davenant after the Restoration. 
A curtain then, as now, met the spectator’s eye on entering ; 
it was slowly drawn up, and he saw a stage strewn with 
rushes, the side walls hung with arras ; a large board with 
a name painted on it, “Westminster,” “Corinth,” “Messina,” 
&c., informed him where the scene of the play to be per- 
formed was laid ; imagination did all the rest. When a 
battle was to be fought, “two armies fly in represented 
with four swords and bucklers, and then what hard heart 
wU not receive it for a pitched field 1 
Shake- Amidst such rude surroundings, and with such imperfect 
speare. appliances, the mighty genius of Shakespeare was fam to 
live and. act. It has been observed that English comedy 
was less advanced at the time of his coming up to Loudou 
(about 1586) than the other dramatic forms; and it is in 
comedy accordingly that his early triumphs were won, and 
his extraordinary superiority to all his predecessors most 
signally demonstrated. Zove’s labour’s Lost and The 
Comedy of Errors were probably his first essays; they 
wore followed by Midsummer NigMs Dream, Two Gentle- 
men of Verom, &c. The versification of dramatic dialogue 
had been thoroughly reformed by Marlowe, whose sense of 
rhythm was exquisite; English blank verse had been 
wrought into a fine and fitting material, ready to receive 
whatever impression a gifted dramatist might stamp upon 
it. But Marlowe was no meditative observer of human life, 
no accurate discerner of human motives. The language, 
therefore, that he puts in the mouth of his different person- 
ages does not greatly vary ; they are all apt to take to 


^ Sidney’s JOefencs of Poesie, quoted by Charles Knight in his 
fiftfflfepere, a Biography. 


ranting on the least provocation. Shakespeare added to 
Marlowe’s skill of composition a power of characterization 
which no dramatist, ancient or modern, ever surpassed. To 
this power, as its fitting accompaniment, was joined a gift 
of modulation, by which the language assigned to each char- 
acter was made suitable to it and to no other, and this with 
a truth and naturalness which the readers and spectators 
of every following ago have recognized. Again, turning, 
like Chaucer, with eager longing to the refining influences 
which came from the south, he adjusted and polished his 
dialogue with the utmost care, till to the swiftness and 
evenness of movement which he might have learnt fiom 
Marlowe he united much of the easy grace of Ariosto and 
of the sweetness of Tasso. He probably read an immense 
number of Italian novels, either in the original or in 
translations; many of his comedies are founded upon 
such tales. Thus prepared, he could with safety, as m 
Merry Wives of Windsor, deal with home scenes, and a plot 
of his own invention, without running any risk of falling 
into the coarseness and vulgarity of Gaimner Gurton, 
George-OrGreene, and hundreds of other pieces, written by 
men in whom the Teutonic affinity of the race predominated 
unchecked. To these qualifications Shakespeare added a 
sound dramatic judgment, which, as was natural, improved 
with years and experience, teaching him what to seek aud 
what to shun, so as to secure that popularity which is the 
test of dramatic excellence. As an acting play, I'he Tempest, 
written near the end of his career, is far superior to Lovds 
Labour ’s Lo^, But to the last he did not attain to supreme 
excellence in this direction; the unity of action, necessarily 
sacnficed in the histones, is not always preserved in dramas 
where its retention would have been easy ; nor is that sub- 
ordination of inferior parts to the central action, which 
dramatists of less power have often successfully managed, 
always duly attended to by Shakespeare, 

Of neither the comedies nor the tragedies of Shakespeare 
can it be said that they are in a special sense “ dramas of 
character.” The boasting soldier, the lying tiaveller, the 
religious hypocrite, the scheming matron, the ambitious 
tyrant, and many other clearly marked types, are not 
pourtrayed for us in the plays of Shakespeare with that 
sharpness of outline which they present in the works of 
Plautus, Molifere, and Alfieri. The cause may perhaps be 
sought in the absence from Shakespeare’s mind of all ex- 
aggeration, and in the fact that without some slight 
exaggeration these striking dramatic types which take hold 
on the memory and the imagination cannot be produced. 
Shakespeare saw men as they are, and so described them ; 
and the consequence is that, although neither Macbeth nor 
Richard III. exhibits the stock character of the “ ambitious 
l 5 ?rant,” each displays a special form of ambition, modified, 
as always happens in real life, by many concomitant 
qualities and aims, to trace the lineaments of which will 
reward in a high degree the pains of the literary analyst. 
It is this quality of essential truth of presentation which 
has gathered round our Shakespeare’s dramas the instruc- 
tive and beautiful criticism of a Gervinus, the interpreta- 
tions of a Goethe, and the historic faculty of a Guizot or a 
Villemain. 

In the exhibition of tragic passions, and in the range of 
the appeal which they make to the moral sentiments of an 
audience, Shakespeare’s tragedies havenever been surpassed. 
Considered as acting plays they are of varying excellence. 
In Othello and E<meo and Juliet, both founded on Italian 
novels, the incidents move on in a'swift and well-combined 
sequence, which, from this point of view, leaves nothing to 
he desired. Hamlet, though from tradition and habit it 
always attracts large audiences, is better suited for tbe 
closet than the stage ; the drag of the third and fourth acts 
is undeniable. In none of the tragedies is there any 
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attempt; to preserve the unity of time except in Romeo and 
Juliet , here the action is powerfully and successfully con- 
centrated. The Eoman plays, hasod on Plutaich’s lAves, 
though they abound in passages of great power and beauty, 
are not so constructed as to produce the highest dramatic 
effect. 

When we turn to the other dramatists, Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries and successors, the one point about them all 
that most strikes us is, their amazing exuberance. The 
English genius, as M. Tainein substance remarks, is naturally 
abundant and full of force ; if left to itself, it attends more 
to quantity than to quality ; it is daring and enterprising, 
and knows not when it is over-matched, as English soldiers 
are said not to know when they are beaten. Of this 
national vigour a large proportion was in the Elizabethan 
times directed to literature, and particulaily to the stage. 
The development of the drama had now gone on without 
any notable check for many generations. All the artistic 
faculty of the country which before the Reformation had 
applied itself to other arts, such as decorative architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, now, when the scope for the exercise 
of these was suddenly reduced to the narrowest limits, 
tended to seek and find a refuge in the Thespian art. Space 
does not permit of our noticing these dramatists in any but 

Jonsm. the briefest manner. Ben Jonson, proud of his learning 
and his university education, invented most of his own 
plots, and plumed himself on his strict observance of the 
unities. In the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher the influ- 
ence of the Spanish drama, the glory of which had been 
carried to a great height by Calderon and Lope de Yega, 
is noticeable. The intensity of Massinger and the pathos 
of Ford, amid much that is grotesque or repulsive, preserve 
their dramas from entire oblivion. Other names are those 
of Webster, Chapman, Heywood, Dekker, Marston, 
Middleton, and Rowley. The plays of Shirley were at the 
height of their popularity when, after the breaking out of 
the civil war, the theatres were closed by order of the 
parliament. This order is the overt act of Puritanism, by 
which, after havmg first complained of, then protested 
against, then furiously denounced, the abuses of the stage, 
it proceeds, now that it has got the handling of the civil 
sword, to remove both use and abuse by force. The 
violent language of Prynne in the book (1633) to which he 
gave the title of Eisti'hmastix (a barbarous compound 
signifying “ the player’s scourge ”), though at the time 
cruelly punished by the Star Chamber, told of a great and 
increasing force of public opinion behind him, of which he 
was but the mouth-piece. Puritanism, by the order of 
suppression, at once avenged the insults and ridicule with 
which the dramatists had assailed it, and cut down a 
vigorous scion which had grown up out of the root of the 
ancient civilization. The drama was restored before 
twenty years were over ; but it was a new creation, and 
never won the people’s love as the old Elizabethan drama 
had done. It was an affair of courts and coteries, and was 
almost shaken down by the blunt reproaches of one honest, 
plain-spoken man, Jeremy Collier. Puritanism possessing 
itself more and more of the popular conscience, the revival 
of a mlional drama became impossible. Our theatres are 
supported by the miscellaneous urban population whidh is 
always to be found in great cities ; but as a nation we have 
had no drama since the civil war. 

Fiction, In the department of Piction we have to note a new 
transformation of the romance, by which it assumes the 
form of pastoral novel. The tale of chivalry, modified so 
as to recommend a religious ideal by Walter Map and his 
fellow-workers, then passing into the love-story with 
allegorical embellishments in the hands of Lorri^ was 
further changed by Sannazzaro, Montemayor, and other 
Spanish and Italian writers, into the love-story with pastoral 
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and mythological embellishments. Here of cour.sc we tmre 
the influence of the classical revival ; allegory is dropped 
as too cumbrous ; and a florid phraseology, culled from the 
idylls of Theocritus, the miscellaneous works of Lucian, 
and other classical or quasi-classical sources, takes its place 
The Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney was suggested by Sidney. 
Sannazzaro’s pastoral romance of the same name, but can 
be read with more interest, because we see that it has been 
made the vehicle by means of which a powerful mind makes 
known its thoughts on many intricate and important ques- 
tions, in metaphysics, political science, art, and social ethics. 

But the prolixity of the work, together with its confused 
arrangement, would always prevent it from attaining to 
anything bke the popularity which it enjoyed when, and 
for some time after, it appeared. The Enphues of Lyly, a Lyly. 
kind of philosophical novel, written in an affected and 
pedantic style, has, since the ascription to its influence by 
Sir Walter Scott of the magniloquent bombast which he 
puts in the mouth of SirPiercie Shafton in fhe Monastery, 
and considers to be characteristic of the conversation of 
courtiers at that period, given rise to the term 
“ euphuism.” Yet it must be allowed that Sir Piercie 
Shaftou’s talk is quite a caricature of the language in 
Euphws; of the two, it more resembles the high-flown 
language that we meet with in Sidney’s Arcadia. The 
Mundus Alter et Idem of Hall (afterwards bishop of 
Norwich) is a satirical romance, written from the clerico- 
despotic point of view, in the aim of exhibiting the debase- 
ment which the principle of democracy, if carried out con- 
sistently and over a long period, would, according to the 
author’s theory, bring upon both social and bdividual man. 

One of the last and most pernicious delusions of the 
infatuated community described in the book consists in 
establishing “a perpetual parliament.” Such were the 
advisers, obeying whose fatal suggestions Charles I. reigned 
eleven years without a parliament, and brought things to a 
pass whence civil war was the only issue. 

In the Ecclesiastical Polity of Richard Hooker, published Hooker 
near the close of the 16th century, a solid intellectual basis, 
illustrated by great learning and the attractions of a grave 
and majestic style, was for the first time given to the con- 
ception of the via media, in which Anglican churchmen 
believed they saw a secure shelter for moderate minds, 
midway between Rome and the extreme forms of 
Protestantism. The work is naturally directed rather 
against the Puritans, who were numerous both in church 
and state, and might eventually, as in fact they did, gain 
the upper hand, than against the Catholics, whom the kwe 
already silenced and disarmed. The restiveness of the 
Puritans under the existing laws and church ordinance^ 
which, as they thought, left religion insufficiently reformed, 
suggested to Hooker an inquiry into the nature of kws, and 
the grounds of their binding force ; this is the subject of 
the celebrated disquisition in the first book. The Puritans 
were not convinced, and the struggle between them and the 
Anglicans went on increasing in violence, until, after the 
outbreak of war, the ascendency of the Puritan element in 
the Lower House, and the secession of most of the peers to 
Oxford, enabled its enemies temporarily to suppress the 
established church. During the suppression, a work of 
great ability, entitled A Discourse on the Liberty of Fro- 
phesyiny (1647), appeared from the pen of Jeremy Taylor. Taylor. 
Fifty years have made a great difference ; the champion of' 
Anglicanism no longer insists on obedience, but pleads for 
toleration ; if only the Church of England could be estab- 
lished again in certain districts, he would be willing to see 
the worship of many different sects, provided that they all 
agreed to accept the Apostles’ Creed as a common standard, 
carried on in other parts of the country. The lapse of a 
few years restored to the church its former status without 
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any damaging concessions, and the question of toleration origin, nature, and value of tlieir conceptions respecting 

■was laid by till the Revolution. Gfod and themselves, to investigate the moral iiature of man, 

The scholastic philosophy fell, as we have seen, at the and to define the forms of guidance and of conduct best 
chano-o of religion ; and for some time nothing took its suited for a being so constituted in mind and heart. His 
place? When philosojihical studies were revived, they took principal work was published in 1651 under the title of 
a new direction, and wero pursued in a now spuit The Leviathan. The fundamental principle from which he starts 
old philosophy, summing up the wisdom of Greece and that is, that every thought which can arise lu the mind of man 
of the Chiistian schools, said to the student, “Know God, is a “ representation or appearance of some quality of a 
know thyself; from this twofold knowledge learn what is body without us, which is commonly called an object.” 
duty; that clone, investigate at discretion either nature or “There is no conception,” he proceeds, “in a man’s mind 
the w'orld of ideas.” In practice, however, a dry logic and which hath not at first, totally, or by parts, been begotten 
metaphysic, encumbered with technicalities, formed the sole upon the organs of sense. The rest are derived from that 
intellectual pabulum provided for most students of philo- original.” The doctrine of innate ideas, and every suggos- 
Bacon. Sophy. The now doctrine, introduced by Bacon, said, tion that it is possible for man to obtain real knowledge 
“ Know Nature, and for that purpose study thy own mind, otherwise than through the reports of the senses, are by 
and discover the criteria by which nature’s ways may be this preliminary tenet rejected. Ho proceeds, with _ the 
tested; the knowledge so gained will he which, well utmost acuteness, and a power of close and sustained 
used, will enrich and adorn human life.” Mr Hallam, re- observation which is truly admirable, to analyse the more 
presenting the general English opinion, calls Bacon “ the important conceptions concerning God, time, infinity, sub- 
father of modern science ; ” but his claim to the title is stance, tfec., which find a harbour within the mind. His 
disputed both by the French and by the Italians. However explanations and definitions on all these heads bear, as 
this may be, it is certain that he very early conceived the might be expected from his primary tenet, a strong 
idea of worldng out a new and complete system of philo- mateiialistic impress, He is also a nominalist ; all objects, 
sophy ; and to a juvenile work unfoldiug his project in according to him, exist singly and separately ; the only 
outline, which seems to have boon written about 1584, he universal is the name given to a number of objects which 
gave the title Temporis Parties Ifavimus, the greatest birth agree in certain given respects ; the belief in the existence 
of Time. The phrase sounds arrogant, but was not really of universals as ideas ho rejects, not as erroneous but as 
so, all that Bacon meant to say was, that the new doctrine absurd; nothing exists for him between, or besides, the 
was the inevitable outcome of a time now ripe for its recep- object, and the human faculties perceiving and naming it. 
tion, — the growth of the Zeit-geist, to use a modern phrase, Of the belief in a God he says that “ by the visible things 
— and that it was impossible to overstate its importance and of this world and their admirable order a man may conceive 
potency. But his life was too much taken up wildi active there is a cause of them, which men call God, and yet not 
labours at the bar, on the bench, and in the council- Imve an idea or image of Him in his mind.” “ As God is 
chamber, to permit of his carrying his vast plans into execu- incomprehensible, it follows that we can have no conception 
tion. All that we possess of his philosophy is contained or image of the Deity ; and consequently all His attributes 
in the Advancement of Learning (1605), the Instauraiio signify our inability or defect of power to conceive anything 
Magna (1620), and the Be Aiigmentis Scientiarum (1623). concerning his nature, and not any conception of the same, 
Tho Instanratio is a colossal programme of his philosophy excepting only this, that there is a God.” In spite of 
in six divisions, of which only the second, the “ Novum statements of this kind, which are obviously capable of 
Organum,” is worked out, and that not completely. The being taken in a good sense, it has been customary to regard 
“ Novum Organum ” was designed to be the new logic of Hobbes as an atheist. The cause is found in the complete 
induction, which Bacon regarded as the mind’s proper in- inadequacy of his system of morals to make good what 
sbrument in utilizing the fruits of experience. “Experience might be wanting in his speculative tenets. It is nob the 
and observation are the guides through the Baconian philo- omissions and one-sidedness of his metaphysics alone, but 
sophy, which is the hand-maid and interpreter of nature.”^ it is these, coupled with the perversions in his moral 
Nevertheless the particular instrument which he invented, philosophy, which have affixed to his name a reputation for 
the method of iustances, is too cumbrous for practical use, atheism. The doctrine of the existence of God, even 
and in fact never has been employed in physical inquiries, attenuated to the form which we have seen above, might 
“ If we have not tried it,” says Mr Ellis, in one of his ex- have been sufficiently integrated by a sound doctrine re* 
ceedingly able introductions to the works of Bacon, “ it is specting the human conscience, the best witness for God, 
because^ we feel confident that it would not answer. We according to the general belief, that it is in man’s power to 
regard it as a curious piece of machinery, very subtle, appeal to. But when we examine Hobbes’s teaching on 
elaborate, and ingenious, but not worth constructing, moral matters, we find it full of paradox and absurdity, 
because all the work it could do may be done more easily Eveiy passion and feeling which can move the human heart 
another way.” It is not in virtue of Ms method, wM(ffi is, according to him, the more or less disguised offspring of 
will not work, nor on account of special contriburions to s^-love. He scoffs at the very notion of free-will. The 
any branch of physical science, for none such exist, that so warnings of conscience are merely the fear of something 
high a place among philosophers is assigned to Bacon by disagreeable happening to ourselves, if we proceed in a 
his countrymen. It is rather on account of the lofly particular line of conduct towards our neighbours. Justice 
enthusiasm wMch animates his writings, and makes him and virtue are chimeras ; that is just which is commanded 
appear in them as the hierophant of Nature, eloquently by the laws, or which a man has covenanted to do ; that is 

pleading a,gainst the neglect of her worship.' virtuous which tends to the general well-being of the com- 

The edifice of Chmtian philosophy lay in ruins, as we m'anity in which 'we move, 
have seen, from the time of the Renaissance ; Bacon offered Hobbes’s "views on civil society and government were first 
a partial substitute, designed to endow man with power over given to the world in his Be Give\{l%i*l)\ but this was 
HoT)bes. nature ; it was left for Hobbes, his assistant and disciple, afterwards incorporated in the Leviathan. The state of 
to mke an attempt to occupy the whole of the ancient nature, he holds, is a state of ■war; each man has, until he 
field of thought. He desired to instruct mankind as to tho is restrained, a natural right to take everything around Mm 

for his own use ; every other man has an equal right ; war 
is therefore inevitable, But men find that in the long-run 
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peace conduces to their enjoyment more than war ; they are 
willing, therefore, that the natural right which each 
possesses should Ido abridged, and with this end in view 
they enter into a covenant under which a government is set 
up over them, charged with maintaining peace, and attend- 
ing to their welfare in other ways. After this has been 
done, the subjects cannot change their government without 
its consent. There are three possible forms of government, 
— monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, — in each of which the 
sovereign power cannot be limited or divided. He appears 
to have thought the limited monarchy of England a vicious 
form, which events had shown to be practically untenable, 
the division of power between sovereign and democratic 
assembly having led to civil war. Of the three forms he 
much prefers monarchy, that is, absolute monarchy. He 
thinks it even more important that the sovereign should 
not be hampered by any opposition on the part of the 
priesthood, than that he should not be disturbed by the 
democracy. Accordingly he insists that the state and the 
church should be the same body under different aspects, the 
sovereign of the one being also the supreme head and ruler 
of the other, The sovereign, if he be a Christian, is to 
determine what religious dogmas shall be taught by the 
clergy, and to be the judge in the last resort on questions 
affecting those dogmas. “ This,” as Mr Hallam observes, 
“is not very far removed from the doctrine of Hooker, and 
still less from the practice of Henry VIIL” 

There is ample evidence that the philosophy of Hobbes 
exercised a baneful influence on the morality of a large 
number of educated men in the last half of the 17th century. 
But for his love of paradox, this influence would doubtless 
have been still greater. In an eloquent peroration, Mr 
Hallam thus sums up his examination of the political and 
ethical writings of the philosopher of Malmesbury : — “ The 
political system of Hobbes, like his moral system, of which, 
in fact, it is only a portion, sears up the heart. It takes 
away the sense of wrong, that has consoled the wise and 
good in their dangers, the proud appeal of innocence under 
oppression, like that of Prometheus to the elements, uttered 
to the witnessing world, to the coming ages, to the just ear 
of heaven. It confounds the principles of moral approbation, 
the notions of good and ill desert, in a servile idolatry of 
the monstrous leviathan it creates, and after sacrificing all 
right at the altar of power, denies to the Omnipotent the 
prerogative of dictating the laws of His own worship.” ^ 

YII. JReactionaiid Counter-Action, 1660-1700. — At the 
Restoration, the king and his personal friends, who had 
lived abroad during the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
brought to England a sense of fitness in things literary, and 
an aversion to what was grotesque and exaggerated in style, 
which they had picked up in the polished society of the 
French salons. In poetry, perhaps, no reform was needed. 
The prevalence of good taste and good sense, assisted by 
the example of Milton, who in his juvenile poems scorned 
to use the “ new-fangled toys ” of the fantastic poets, had 
already condemned the school which delighted in “con- 
ceits.” There is a purity of form in the odes of Waller, in 
the works of Denham, and even in much that in his later 
years come from the pen of Cowley, which prevented ex- 
ception being taken to them on the score of refinement. 
With regard to prose style and the drama the case was 
different. When men looked back for twenty years and 
more to the theatre as it was before the troubles, and re- 
membered the plays of Jonson and Shirley, they felt that 
there was much need of a change. The gay young rotil 
of Jonson's plays is a coarse, brutal, and insupportable 
personage ; his “ clenches ” and sallies are not wjt, but tho 
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noisy outcome of a superficial cleverness, aided by a flow 
of animal spirits. The easy badinage and well-managed 
double entendre of the French comic stage were new 
phenomena, of which that of England had never had the 
least conception. Nor, m tragedy, was there any inclina- 
tion to return to the piled up agony — “ horror on horror’s 
head ” — of the plots of Ford and Fletcher. Corneille had 
shown that the sentiments of honour and Icve in their 
chivalrous intensity, when exhibited as in conflict with the 
harsh demands of circumstance and the world, are capable of 
producing the finest tragic situations. Dryden’s heroic plays 
(The Indmn Emperor, The Congiiest of Gianada, &c.) were 
up to a certain point imitations of Corneille ; the extent 
to which they are sensational and crowded wuth incident 
was a feature taken from the theatre of Spain. Tho verse 
is rhymed in imitation of his French models ; and in more 
than one of his prefaces or essays Dryden ably urged the 
claims of “his long loved mistress, Rhyme,” as an indispen- 
sable decoration without which the requisite weight and 
dignity of the tragic stylo could not be attained, In tho 
article on the Dbama (voL vil p. 434), notice has been 
taken of the chief works, both in tragedy and comedy, pro- 
duced by our dramatists between the Restoration and the 
end of the century. Dryden, whose power and insight grew 
with advancing age, recognized, after devoting himself to 
the heroic style for years, the superiority of Shakespeare, 
abandoned rhyme, and produced in 1690 his finest play 
Dm Sebastian. But it was then too late to arrest the 
decay of the drama. The Dutch king who then sat on the 
Stuart throne, the Dutch army which had placed him there, 
the exultation of the 'Whigs and the dissenters, were all so 
many indications that the Teutonic element in the English 
mind was ^in in the ascendant. And the ascendency of 
the Teutonic element, then still more than in previous ages, 
on account of the gulf which hod been established between 
the Teutonic and Latin races by the Reformation, implied 
the predominance of an energy which preferred strength to 
grace, the useful to the beautiful, industry to art. All 
these impulses were of course only confirmed by the 
religious and moral views which are grouped under the 
general name of Puritanism. The drama, tiierefore, being Dediua 
in opposition to the prevailing spirit, fell ever lower and of the 
lower ; and though momentarily uplifted, in later times, 
by the genius of a Goldsmith or a Sheridan, it has never 
refined its hold upon the nation. A modern critic has 
compared our drama, commencing with the Elizabethan 
age and ending with the present day, to a huge pyramid 
which stands on a broad and magnificent base, dwindles 
continually, and ends in nothing. Even at this day, there 
is still too much of the Puritan temper in general society to 
admit of the success of any proposal in parliament tending 
to the encouragement and support of the drama by the state, 
as a department of national culture. 

The prose style of the French writers was, at the time Prose 
of the Restoration, much superior to ours. We had no style* 
one to oppose to Segrois, Fontenelle, Balzac, Voiture, 
Menage, and Bonhours, to select only the principal names 
among the Fronch critics and beam esprks. Nor was this 
superiority of our neighbours sensibly diminished till the 
next century, when Addison, Steele, and Swift redressed 
the balance. Yet it must be conceded to Dryden that the 
prose of his numerous essays, prefaces, and dedications, 
prefixed or subjoined to his published plays (especially the 
Ussay on Dramatic Foesy), is incomparably more polished 
and more effective than any of the rude attempts at criticism 
which our writers had hitherto attempted, There is, how- 
ever, a certain wildness clinging to Djyden's style, in spite 
of his efforts to improve it, and in spite of his wit and the 
pronaptitude of his vivacious mteUect : one never feels 
quite secure against the occurrence of a solecism. Hobbes’s 
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style is more uncxcejjtiouable , lie liad resided much iu ness, of Ins conversion, we find him, after that event, ex 
France, and consorted with French literati, and thus einplifying the reaction against Puritanism in an extreme 
learned the charm of a perfectly clear and simple way of degree ; as he had magnified the authority of the prince in 
writing. Among the divines of this age there was much the political sphere, so now he magnifies the authority of 
eloc^uence, much richness and force, but little good style, the church in the religious sphere. Th.Q Hind and Panther, 
Nothing can he more copious than Taylor, but it is a as all the world knows, is a theologico-political dialogue, 
chyimj manner ; his facility of speech and coining imagina- disguised under a thin, a very thin veil of allegory, on some 
tion are masters of him, not he of them. Isaac Barrow, of the questions debated between the churches of Eome and 
who died in his forty-seventh year in 1677, seems to be the England, and also on some of the political theories then m 
best of them; he has more self-command than Taylor, vogue. 

more earnestness than South, and more dignity than Baxter. As for the drama, the mere fact of its revival was a part 
Against Tillotsoii’s style no particular objection can be of the reaction against Puritanism. In the coarse play of 

urged, except that it does not prevent his Sermons from The Roundheads, or the Good Old Cause, by Mrs Aphra 
being dull and dry. Behn, which came out shortly after the Eestoration, some 

Banyan. In the Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan (1684) the of the great Commonwealthsmen are exhibited on the 
style, without being elevated or distinguished, is plain and stage, of course in an odious light. Dryden kept clear, 
manly. It is of course free from pedantry, which cannot in his dramas, of scurrilities of this kind, probably because 
be where there is no learning ; but it is also free from he himself had been brought up among Puritans. In the 
affectations, and— almost always— from vulgarity. It is famous play of Sir Courtly Nice (1685) by Crowne, the 
interesting to observe in this, — the most popular English character of the Whig-Puritan, Mr Testimony, is a corn- 
work of the century, — the revival of the old allegorical way pound of hypocrisy, knavery, and cowardice. Yet at the 
of writing which was so much relished in the ago of Chaucer, time when this play was represented, the party of the 
Mr Hallam remarks that there is some inconsistency or counter-action, represented now by the names of Whig 
defectiveness of plan; the persecution of the pilgrims in and dissenter, was already so strong that Crowne could say 
the city of Vanity, and the adventure of the cave and the of them in his dedication to the duke of Ormond, — " There 
two giants, might with equal propriety, so far as the were no living, if some great men, elevated not only in 
allegorical meaning is concerned, have been placed at any quality but understanding above the rest of the world, did 
other stage of the pilgrimage. This is true ; but it is only not protect us [the dramatists] from those barbarians, 
saying that in these passages the tale overpowers the because they know us.” After the Eevolution there was 
allegory; considered as incidents in the tale, they could not a trace; the comedies of Congreve and Wycherley have Con- 
have been better placed than where they are. no political bearing. The comic stage was hardly, if at greve. 

In the heyday of reaction against the hypocrisy and all, employed for party purposes till the reign of Queen 
violence of the Puritans, it may be imagined that neither Anne, when the strong high-church temper which prevailed 
they nor their principles found any quarter. A long satire in the country caused the revival of Sir Courtly Nice 
Hudi- in doggerel ^erse, the Hudibras of Samuel Butler, one of (1711). A few years later Cibber, in his play of the 

bras, the best second-rate poets of the day, was especially devoted Nonjuror, imitated from MoliWs Tartufe, attacked the 

to their discomfiture. The general texture of this poem is nonjnrors and the Catholics in the interest of the 

loose and careless ; the versification, as a rule, too un- Hanoverian succession. As altered by Bickersteth, the 

polished to invite to a second reading ; still there are same play appeared soon afterwards with the title of The 

epigrammatic couplets and sarcastic descriptions in it which HypocrUe , here dissent is attacked in the persons of Dr 
will be remembered while English literature endures. Cantwell and Mawworm. 

Denham, best known as the author of the pretty descriptive In political philosophy the reactionary spirit was repre- 
poem of Coopei’s Hill, wrote many pieces in the spirit of sented by Sir Kobert Pilmer, who, in his Patriarcha (1680), 
the reaction, which in hi^ as in Davenantand others, went aigued that legitimate kings inherited the absolute power 
to the length of identifying Puritanism with Christianity, over their subjects, which he assumed Adam and the patri- 
and rejecting both together. Such at least seems the archs to have possessed and exercised over their families, 
natural conclusion to be drawn from a perusal of Denham’s This doctrine was opposed by the republican Algernon 
strange poem entitled The Progress of Learning. In Sidney, and also by Locke, whose admirable Treatises oii Locke ol 
Dryden Dryden’s poetry the temper and policy of reaction are Government appeared in 1688. Though not indisposed to govem- 
exhibited with great distin ctness. At first, and for many admit that the monarchical constitution of existing kingdoms 
years after the Restoration, his attacks are chiefly upon the was originally imitaied from the patriarchal rule, which in 
political side of Puritanism; he rings the changes on the infancy of society is known to have existed, nay, which 
“rebellion,” “faction,” “disobedience,” and “anarchy.” still exists in families and clans, Locke denied that this 
In Absalom and Achitoyhel (1681) he argues, with that imitation implied any devolution of right or power; the 
skill of ratiocination in metre which never forsakes him, origin of civil right he sought, like Hooker, in a contract, 
aga,inst the tenets of democracy and theabsolute right of a expressed or implied, between the governors and 'the 
majority : — governed, which, bound the one to govern on certain 

“ For is the people's judgment always true ; prescribed terms, that is, according to law, and the other 

The most may eiT as grossly as the few.” to obey the lawful commands of the government. It is 

In Thremdia^ Augustdis he talks of “ senates insolently well known that this doctrine of an original contract found 
loud;” aud iu the Hind and Panther (1687) cleverly its way into that celebrated state-paper, the Declaration of 
- presses home against the clergy, who were grumbling at Rights, in which it is asserted that James II. had 
the arbitrary acts of J ames II., their own declared principles “ endeavoured to subvert the constitution of this InngrlnTri , 
of “ passive obedience ” and “ submission for conscience’ by breaking Idie original contract between Ung and 'people.” 
sake.” In middle life Dryden began to take a lively In other departments of literature, as well as political 
interest in the controversy on the grounds of religious belief ; philosophy, the counter-action strongly asserted itself, 
we see him in the Religio Laui (1681) perplexing himself Milton, “ on evil tongues though fallen, and evil times,” Milton, 
with the endeavour to ascertain Ihe limits of the province knew that he should “ fit audience find, though few,” when 
of authority and that of private judgment. Waiving the at the close of life he gave his long-promised service to the 
question as to the entire sincerity, or rather disinterested- epic muse, and sang “ an elaborate song to generations.” 
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The Paradise Lost is indisputaWy the work of a great and 
lofty mind,— of a mind armed by nature with an astonish- 
ing moral energy, and equipped with powers of imagination 
and conception suitable to the charge of a vast enterprise. 
This IS the more apparent, because the diction of the poem 
certainly falls below the standard of purity and evenness 
which the best writers of the day had reached, while the 
peculiar nature of his subject involved Milton in the 
greatest difficulties. A number of awkward and ill-sound- 
mg words, the use of which would fix the note of pedantry 
on any one else than Milton, were formed by him from the 
Latin, and freely employed in the Paradise Lost; how 
injudiciously, the mere fact that not one of them has held 
its ground and come into common use is sufficient to prove. 
The subject,— belonging neither to history nor legend, so 
that details could not be supplied by tradition, and could 
only be invented at the imminent risk of profaneness, — was 
baffling by its very grandeur and simplicity. It did not 
in itself present a sufficiency of changes and incidents to 
furnish out the material of a long epic composition , hence 
Milton was obliged to have recourse to episodes, with which 
nearly half the poem is taken up. It is noteworthy how 
weighty and dignified a rhythm blank verse becomes in his 
hands. Never, as used by him, does it even tend to be the 
dull, insignificant, tiresome metre which it was in the hands 
of later writers, e.g., Thomson, Young, and even Words- 
worth, in their negligent hours. Milton, in whose eyes the 
Cavaliers of the Restoration were— 

“ The sous 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine,” 
neither wished nor expected to be read at court. Forty 
years later, when counter-action had accomplished the Re- 
volution, and Whiggism had secured much of the ground 
from which its parent Puritanism had been contemptuously 
thrust hack, Whig critics like Addison found no difficulty 
in gaining a hearing, when they pressed upon general 
society the consideration of the surpassing claims of the 
Paradise Lost to the admiration of Englishmen. 

In the department of history, the reaction produced, in 
Clarendon’s History of the Ed)ellio%, a masterly and endur- 
ing work. The writers of the counter-action were also busy 
in this field ; and Burnet’s History of the Reformatuni 
(1679) was thought to lend so much support to Protestant 
and liberal principles that he received the thanks of the 
House of Commons for writing it. 

The materialistic empiricism of Hobbes gave place in this 
period to what has been called the sensistic empiricism, or 
sensationalism, of Locke. Inasmuch as this philosopher 
struck two important blows at principles which the Whig- 
Puritans detested, — at the principle of authoriiy, by 
deriving all human knowledge from experience, and at the 
doctrine which ascribes reality both to the accidents, or 
sensible qualities, of objects, and to the substances in wHch 
they are supposed to inhere, by (with Descartes) awarding 
mere subjectivity to accidents, and relegating substance to 
the region of the unknowable, — ^he may properly be regarded 
as the philosopher of the coimter-action. 

Locke's The first book of the Essay on the Human JJndmUmding 

>3ssay. (1689) is devoted to the endeavour to disprove the doctrine 
of innate ideas. Yet, when we proceed to examine Locke's 
own view of the origin of our Imowledge, it would appear 
at first sight that he admits one source which is independent 
of the reports of sense. Our knowledge, ho says, is made 
up partly of ideas of sensation, partly of ideas of reflection. 
These last are supplied to the mind by its own operations j 
we htow that we think, believe, doubt, will, love, &c. Now, 
if these operations were assumed to have any other basis 
than sensible experience, ideas of reflection might be a 
source of knowlei^e independent of the senses. But as his 
argument proceeds, it is evident that Locke had no such 
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meaning. All such mental operations, in his view, are de- 
pendent on the mind’s Laving previously been supplied with 
ideas by the senses. “ In time tbe mind comes to reflect 
on its own operations about the ideas got by sensation, and 
thereby stores itself with a new set of ideas, which I call 
ideas of reflection.” This and many similar passages are 
decisive as to Locke’s belief, that there is but one original 
gate of ideas, viz,, the senses. The mind at birth is 
a tahvla rasa, or, to use his own illustration, a “ sheet of 
white paper whatever knowledge it afterwards acquires 
is written on it by the finger of experience. This denial of 
a priori knowledge was not eflectually confuted till the rise 
of Kant, near the close of the 18th century. It followed 
from Locke’s principles that belief in revealed religion 
(which in his case was perfectly sincere) was amply and 
entirely a question of external evidence. If the evidence 
for the truth of the alleged fact or doctrine appeared 
sufficient, the mind would accept it ; if not, reject it ; but 
no prmciple inherent in its own constitution could be 
appealed to in either case to aid its judgment; for 
on Locke’s system no such principles existed. 

Vni The Age of Queen Anne, 1700-1729. — ^Weary of 
life, Dryden had descended into the tomb ; and his mantle 
had fallen on no poet. Grateful for support manfuUy 
rendered when all the world was against him, he had, in 
some moving and musical lines, designated in Congreve the 
successor to his fame— 

” Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue, 

But shade those laurels which descend to you 
but that cold man of fashion never rose above the point 
which he had reached in the Mourning Bride. A poet, 
however, appeared before long, but he was a Whig poet ; 
that is, he represented respectability, common-sense, and 
the^wfe milieu, — the cause which fires the blood, tho ideal 
which kindles the imagination, were strange to him. This 
was Addison, whose Campaign (1704-), an heroic poem on Addisoa 
the battle of Blenheim, is much in the style of that portion 
of Dryden’s Annus Mirahilis which describes the duke of 
York’s victory over the Dutch fleet, but is written with 
more care and more concentration. To the production of 
Cato, a tragedy which observes the rules, and aims at 
exhibiting the lofty grandeur and the devotion to principle 
of the Roman character, Addison seems to have been in- 
duced partly by his protracted stay in Italy (where his 
attention was engrossed by classical monuments, and turned 
with indifference from mediaeval), partly by the desire to 
win laurels in the field where Corneille and Racine had 
shone with such distinction, and to show that an English 
dramatist could be as correct as they. No other poem of 
note, with the single exception to which we shall presently 
refer, was written in the reign of Anne. The innumerable 
verses composed by Swift were written rather to give vent 
to his spleen, and exercise his misanthropic humour, than 
under the presence of any motive which ordinarily influ- 
ences poets. Parnell wrote one or two didactic pieces, and 
Rowe some pastoral ballads, which are not without merit. 

Drfoe’s satirical poems, The True-Bmn Englishman aud^®foe. 
the Ode to the PUhry, possess the interest which the in- 
domitable character and caustic humour of the man impart 
to them. As a dissenter, he felt properly grateful to the 
Dutch prince, one of the first acts of whose reign was to 
establish a legal toleration, and was equally indignant with 
the clergymen and gentlemen of England, who, though glad 
to be rid of James II., felt sore at the thought that the Re- 
volution was effected by foreign regiments. This feeling 
led to a temporary insistance in society on the fact that a 
man was an Englishman lorn; and it is this insistance 
which Defoe fla pajls with homely but effective ridicule in the 
TruerBom Mnglidimm. The Ode to Pillory was 
Vm. - 54 
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written while its author lay in prison, awaiting his public 
exposure m that “ state machine ” for having written The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters. This was an ironical 
pamphlet, occasioned by tho disgust with which Defoe was 
inspired by the conduct of the wealthy dissenters in 
London, who occasionally conformed to the worship of the 
establishment in order to qualify themselves under the Test 
Act for holding office. Defoe recommends the passing of 
an Act by which a dissenter attending a conventicle shall 
bo made punishable by death or imprisonment for life. 
Many of the clergy took the pamphlet seriously, and 
approved of it ; when it was discovered that the ^vice 
was ironical, the exasperation against Defoe was so great 
that it resulted in his being condemned to pay a heavy fine 
and to stand in the pillory. The Ode has a nervous 
strength, almost dignity, of style, which can seldom he 
asserted of the writings of Defoe. Referring to this 
incident, Pope, whose Catholic rearing made him detest 
the abettor of the Revolution and the champion of William 
of' Orange, wrote in tto Dimiad— 

“Earless on high stands unabash'd Defoo”— 

though he knew that the sentence to the pillory had long 
ceased to entail the loss of ears. 

The exceptionally remarkable poem to which reference 
Pope, was made in the last paragraph was Pope’s Mssay on 
Criticism, which appeared in 1711. Of all such poems 
the Ars Poetica of Horace is the original model — a model, 
it may be added, which has never been surpassed. The 
classical taste, and the desire to conform to the ancient 
rules, which had obtained a complete ascendency in the 
literary circles of France during the reign of Louis XIY., 
were now almost equally prevalent in England. Boileau’a 
^pUrestir VAH Poetiqne, and the critical writings of Bossu, 
Bouhours, Dacier, and Sarasin, led to the appearance in 
England of such works as Roscommon’s Dssay on Translated 
Verse, Sheffield’s two Dssays, on satire and on poetry, and 
the critical attempts, in prose, of Eymer and Dennis. The 
receptivity and power of Pope’s intellect were naturally 
employed at au early period of his career on a line of 
thought, in literature and art, which interested so many 
able minds, and was, so to speak, in the air. He lays down 
in the Essay rules for the guidance of critics in judging, 
which, he contends, they are as much bound to observe as 
poets are to follow the rules of art in writing. The 
acuteness of observation, the terseness of definition, the 
brilliance of wit, and the keenness of polished invective 
which distinguish the Essay, render it, though containing 
little that is absolutely new, a composition of which English 
literature may well be proud. 

But the chief literary achievements of this period were 
expressed in prose. Prose is the medium which befits the 
secuhim rationalistmm which is now opening, an age in 
which men do not trouble themselves about new ideas, but 
reason and debate upon those which have been already 
manifested. Ideas possess themselves of the whole man, 
and impel him to remodel his life in accordance with them. 
The idea of the theocratic republic, growing into distinct 
shape in the minds of Milton, Cromwell, and other 
Puritans, drove them to march through war, regicide, and 
revolution towards its accomplishment. The idea of 
hereditary monarchy, ruling by virtue of a right of which 
the origin is lost in the mists of a venerable antiquity, and 
is therefore assumed to be divine, animated the Jacobite 
of 1700, as it animates the French legitimists of our own 
Political day. But neither of these two ideas had, after turning 
rampro- England upside down, succeeded in establishing itself ; the 
country had acquiesced perforce in a compromise. The 
partisans of the theocratic republic were forced to put np 
with king, constitution, law, and an. Brastian church; never- 
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theless they wore tolerated, and even allowed to write and 
preach what they pleased, so long as they did not openly 
advocate sedition. The partisans of hereditary monarchy 
were forced to accept a king, and then a queen, and then 
a whole dynasty, whose rights had no older or more sacred 
origin than the Acts of Settlement of 1689 and 1701 ; still 
some deference was paid to their cherished sentiments, 
inasmuch as the new stock of royalty was not sought from 
an alien tree, but was a scion, though not the legitimate 
scion, growing from the old Stuart trunk. With this make- 
shift English loyalty was fain to be content. Thus on both 
sides the consistent theorists, the men of an idea, were 
discountenanced ; and the via media in politics and religion, 
since it seemed to be the only practicable path, was more 
and more frequented by men of sense. Then a host of 
reasoners and debaters arose, bent upon showing, not that 
the compromises were logically sound, which they could 
not do, but that the extremists were dangerous fools. 
Moreover, since the compromise might be held and view’^cd 
fiom opposite sides, endless debate was possible, and 
actimlly arose, as to the right way of viewing it, whether 
mainly as a concession to liberty and democracy, or mainly 
as the guarantee of order and conservatism, In contests of 
this kind the pens of many able writers wore engaged in 
the reign of Anne ; we may mention in particular Swift, 
Steele, Addison, and ArbutWt. We will briefly examine 
their chief performances, first in general literature and then 
in theology and philosophy. 

Swift, aiipointed to the deanery of St Patrick’s in 1713, Swift 
was generally believed to have no faith in revealed religion, 
but to adhere to what we have called “ the compromise ” 
for the sake of what he could get by it. On the night 
before his installation, a copy of verses was affixed to tho 
door of St Patrick’s cathedral, containing these amongst 
other lines . — 

“ This place he got hy wit and rhyme, 

And other ways most odd; 

And might a bishop bo,— in time, 

Did he believe in God.” 

“ Look down, St Patrick, look, we pray, 

On this thy church and steeple ; 

Conveit thy dean on this great day, 

Or else, God help the people." 

This reputation for unbelief was acquired through the 
publication of The Tale of a Tub (1704), in which Swift 
employed the unequalled resources of his scornful wit in 
satirizing the extreme parties, the consistent doctrines, 
which the Revolution had discomfited. In the celebrated 
apologue of Peter, Martin, and Jack (by whom we may 
either understand Catholicism, Lutheranism, and Calvinism, 
or the Church of Rome, that of England, and the Puritans), 
it is hard to say whether the assault on Peter’s knavery 
and mendacity, or on Jack’s fanatical folly, be thamore un- 
sparing. Of Martin, who represents rational religion, 
moderation, common-sense,— in a word, the compromise,— 

Swift has only expressions of approval. But we know 
that what men/ee^ to be a compromise, they cannot heartily 
love ; and it is therefore only in conformity with what we 
should expect, to find that for every page given to the 
commendation of Martin, at least twenty are employed in 
reviling Peter or ridiculing Jack. Hence the general effect 
of the work as a whole is that of an attack on Christianity ; 
and on this account its perusal was much recommended by 
Voltaire. 

But there were other upholders of “the compromise” 
who had nothing of Swift’s cynical temper, nay, who were 
conspicuously warm-hearted, eager, and generous. Such a 
man was the Irishman Richard Steele. He seems to have Steele, 
been descended from one of those Cromwellian adventurers 
who were rewarded for their services to the Puritan 
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commonwealth by grants of laud at the expense of the Irish. 
It was natural, therefore, that his political sympathies 
should be of an Orange hue, and that he should regard 
William III. as the greatest of deliverers, the most benefi- 
cent of conquerors. For, but for the battle of the Boyne, 
it cannot be doubted that the confiscations of previous 
reigns would have been in great measure reversed, and the 
native Irish resettled on their own soil; in which case 
families of English origin and of recent importation, like 
that of Steele, would have fared but badly. Hence in his 
Christian Eero (1701), written while he was in the 
army, and again in the Tader^ Steele launches forth 
into glowing panegyrics on his Dutch hero, which would 
have satisfied Lord Macaulay himself. The foundations 
being secure, Steele, whose education was Enghsh (he was 
at the Charterhouse and at Oxford along with Addison), 
employed his voluble argumentative tongue and his racy 
Hibernian humour to improve tho superstmeture. Mild 
reasoning, gentle ridicule, harmless banter, might, he 
thought, be used with effect to assuage the rancour of old 
animosities, soften the asperity of party spirit, expose the 
weak side of vanity, and introduce a temper of “ sweet 
reasonableness ” into all social relations. Availing himself 
of the advantages which his position as conductor of the 
Government Gazette gave him for obtaining early news, 
Steele started the Tatler in 1709, with the view of enter- 
taining with instructive and amusing gossip the readers 
whom the promise of news from the seat of war had already 
attracted. The imaginary editor, Isaac Biokerstaff (the 
name was borrowed from. Swift, who had employed it in 
his ironical controversy with Partridge the almanac-maker), 
dates his communications from various coffee-houses 
according to their subject matter. Addison, who was at 
the time in Ireland, soon discovered the authorship of the 
Tatler^ and was enlisted with joy by Steele as a contributor. 
It was succeeded by the Spectator (1711-1713), planned 
by the two friends in concert, with the same general objects 
as tho Toiler , but with better machinery. Almost at the 
The opening, in No. 3, Addison wrote a clever vindication of 
Spec- the revolution-compromise, which the Jacobite leaning of 
tator. gome among the ministry appeared at the time to place in 
jeopardy. With this exception, political questions are 
scarcely mentioned by the Spectaior, who in his character 
of a mild censor of manners, ” pietate gravis ac meritls,” 
affects to stand aloof from the strife of party, and by ex- 
postulation and advice, undertakes to reform society. 
“The Toiler and Spectator were published,” says Dr 
Johnson, “ at a time when two parties, loud, restless, and 
violent, each with plausible declarations, and each perhaps 
without any distinct termination of its views, were agitat- 
ing the nation; to minds heated with political contrat 
they supplied cooler and more inoffensive reflexions : and 

it is said by Addison that they had a perceptible 

influence upon the conversation of that time, and taught 
the frolic and the gay to unite merriment with decency.” 

By turning to fresh intellectual fields the minds of the 
upper classes— the people in good society— to whom the 
theatre was now a forbidden or despised excitement, 
Addison and Steele did without doubt allay much restless- 
ness, still or amuse many feverish longings. Its ideals 
discredited or found impracticable, the English min^ dis- 
enchanted and in heavy cheer, took up with lan^id in- 
terest these pleasant chatty discoursiugs about things in 
general, and allowed itsdf to be amused, and half foigotits 
spiritual perplexities. Nothing was settled by these papers, 
nothing really probed to the bottom ; but they taught, with 
much light grace and humour, lessons of good sense and 
mutual tolerance ; and their popularity proved that ■Hie 
lesson was relished. The characterization wlich we moet 
■with in tlie Spectator has been justly admirod. Sir Roger 
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de Coverley is an excellent type of tho English country 
gentleman of that day — ^unintelligent and full of prejudices, 
but manly, open-hearted, and conscientious. The mercan- 
tile classes are represented, less adequately, yet m a digni- 
fied and attractive manner, by Sir Andrew Freeport. 
Captain Sentry, as the representative of the army, is not 
so satisfactory ; compare him with Uncle Toby and Corporal 
Trim in Sterne’s Tristram Shandi/ and the contrast between 
a dull, wooden figure, and personages who bring the life of 
the British army in Flanders exactly and vividly before our 
eyes, is immediately apparent. 

lie theological controversies of the period were carried 
on chiefly between deists and churchmen on the one hand, 
and non jurors and oath -takers on the other. There will 
always he able men to whom revealed religion will not com- 
mend itself, because demonstration of its truth is in the 
nature of things impossible, and the portal through which 
conviction must be reached is too lowly for many to outer. 

In this age of reasoning, the English writers who followed 
Hobbes in eliminating the supernatural from Christianity 
considered it to be their duty to exhibit their proofs in tlio 
clearest and most systematic manner. Thus arose the English 
school of English deists. Toland, tho author of a good life Deists, 
of Milton, led the way with Christianity not Ifysterioits 
(1702). Tindal followed with Christianity as Old as the 
Creation, in which an attempt is made to identify Christ 
with Crishna, and to evaporate tho Cbristiau religion into 
a solar mjdh. Collins, in his Eiscourse on Free-ThinUngy 
took the line of impugning the trustworthiness of the text 
of Scripture. He was answered by Dr Richard Bentley in 
a tract called Phileleiitherus Lipdemis, in which it is main- 
tained that the text of the Greek Testament is on the whole 
in a sounder state than that of any of’ the Greek classical 
authors. Berkeley combated froe-thinking in the philo- 
sophical dialogue of Akiphron, Bishop Butler, and after- 
wards Warburton, contributed important works to tho same 
controversy. 

In philosophy the trains of thought which Hobbes and 
Leibnitz had pursued were either further developed, or led 
to opposing reactions. Hobbes’s selfish theory of morals, 
and Ms disposition to leave out the idea of God from his 
system of the universe, found resolute opponents, not only 
in Clarke and Berkeley, but also in Shaftesbury, the noble 
author of the Ckarocieristics. The treatises composing this 
work were published at various times between 1708 and 
1713. Shaftesbury maintains the disinterested theory of suaftes- 
morals, but rather in a rhetorical way thau with much bury, 
solidity of argument ; he derives virtue, beneficence, and 
compassion, not, as Hobbes had in each case done, from 
a source tainted by self interest, but from the delight which 
the mind naturally takes in actions and feelings conform- 
able to its own unperverted nature. In his general reason- 
ings on the constitution of nature and of man, Shaftesbury 
is an optimist; but his optimism acquires its serenity at 
the cost of surrendering the distinction between good and 
evil, virtue and vice. Like Pope (who, indeed, in the Essay 
m Man, versified and condensed freely the glowing rhetoric 
of the Gharactmstics), Shaftesbury 

“Accounts for moral as for natural things 

the Deity whom he celebrates in eloquent periods is not 
a being who hates moral evil while permitting it, but one 
from whose elevated point of view that which seems to us 
worthy of reprobation must appear as necessary to the 
working out of a vast scheme of paternal government. 

These views hear a considerable resemblance to fho 
hypothesis more cautiously put forward by the lato 
Ptoftssor Mansel„an4 at once combated by Mr Mill a^nd 
Professor Qoldwin Smith, which suggested that man's 
ideas of justice and injustice, right and wrong, wero per- 
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Defoe. 


liaps entirely different in kind from those which existed in 
the mind of God. It is obvious that the Supreme Being 
of the Characteristics, in whose eyes the excesses of the 
Reign of Terror would be merely a hurricane purifying the 
moral atmosphere, and who would see “with equal eye” 

“ A heio perish or a. spairow fall ” — 

has little in common with the God of the New Testament, 
whose absolute rejection of iniquity is the very basis on 
which revealed religion is built, and in whose eyes the 
least of his reasonable creatures is “ of more value than 
many sparrows” This dissonance between Christianity 
and his own system was evident to Shaftesbury himself, 
and led him to speak disrespectfully of the former in 
various places of his writings. He is accordingly classed 
by Leland among deistical writers. Pope, W clear- 
sighted, would not admit that the philosophy of the Usmy 
on Man (which is precisely the same as that of Shaftesbury) 
was in any way repugnant to Christianity , and VVarburton 
argued laboriously ou the same side. Nevertheless, in his 
Universal Prayey', Pope implicitly retracted the main tenet 
of the longer poem ; and posterity has held that Crousaz, 
the assailant of the JSssay, understood its real bearing 
better than Warburton its defender 

Disturbed at the thought of the predominance which 
the spread of Locke’s sensationalist philosophy miglit he 
expected to give to the material interests of man, yet not 
choosing to revert to any of the old systems which let in 
the principle of authority, Berkeley conceived the strange 
idea of denying the validity of the inferences made by 
every perceiving mind concerning the objects perceived. 
He denied the existence of matter, or material substance, 
which is merely the name given by philosophers to the 
“ somethiing ” which underlies and supports the sensible 
qualities of an object. The objects themselves, he admitted, 
are real ; the ideas which the mind forms concerning them 
are also real; moreover, these ideas constitute for man 
the sole rotid to the knowledge of the objects. Instead of 
holding with Locke that the objects, by the impressions 
which they make on the senses, engender ideas, he held that 
the ideas implanted by the Creator in the human mind teach 
it all that it can possibly know about the objects. This 
ideal philosophy, having a merely subjective base— growing 
neither out of tradition nor experience — might obviously be 
twisted to the vindication of any system of opinions what- 
ever. Hume, therefore, as we shall see in the next section, 
had not much difficulty in reducing it ad ahsurdmi, by de- 
veloping further the sceptical theory from which it started. 

In France and Spain, Lesage and Lazarlllo de Tonnes 
had already won laurels by writing humorous tales of fiction 
in prose. Defoe, with us, was the first of a series in 
which he has had so many brilliant successors, by com- 
posing Pobinson Crusoe (1719), Many other fictitious 
tales, in all which he aimed at the appearance of being a 
truthful narrator of facts, followed from the same facile 
pen. But in the texture of these, as in the mind that 
produced them, there was something coarse and homely ; 
they could not supplant for refined readers the high-flown 
romances of Franco. That was reserved for the sentimental 
novels of Richardson; simUia smilihus ourardur. 

IX. The Triumph of Compromise, 1729-1789.— In the 
early part of this period, Pope, who died in 1744, was still 
the great literary force; for most of the remainder of it, 
that honour belonged to Samuel Johnson. Nothing can 
more strongly demonstrate the vita% of the political prin- 
ciples which triumphed at the Revolution than the fact 
that both thrae great men, though in secret they abhorred 
the compromise, had no choice but to acquiesce in it. Pope, 
whose grounds of dislike were both religious and political, 


indemnified himself for his acquiescence by many a scornful 
gibe and bitter sarcasm levelled at the German family which 
had seated itself on the Stuart throne. Witness the mock- 
ing adulation of the opening lines of the epistle to Augustus 
(George II.), or the scathing satire with which he pursued 
the memory of Queen Caroline both in the Bwmiad and 
the Epilogue to the Satires, though he knew, and even 
admitted m a note, that that princess in her last moments 
“ manifested the utmost courage and resolution.” Johnson, 
whose objection to the compromise was almost wholly 
political, was an arrant Jacobite in feeling to the end of bis 
days. One of his earliest productions, the Marmot' 
Eorfolciense, is a clever and cutting Jacobite squib. Allu- 
sions in his satire oi London (1738) show the same political 
colour, and probably had much to do with the sympathizing 
aiiproval which Pope expressed for the unknown poet, who, 
he said, would soon be deierrl And although, after he 
had accepted a pension from George III., he could not 
decently, as he smilingly admitted to Boswell, “ drink 
King James’s health in the wine that King George gave 
him the money to pay for,” yet the old feeling lurked in his 
mind, and found violent expression in a recorded conversa- 
tion as late as 1777. “ He had this evening a 

violent argument with Dr Taylor as to the inclinations of 
the people of England at this time towards the royal family 
of Stuart. He grew so outrageous as to say that, ‘if 
England were fairly polled, the present king would be sent 
away to-night, and his adherents hanged to-morrow,' ” 

But, in general, the compromise met with inward no less 
than outward assent on the part of all the leading minds of 
the nation, literary men and divines equally with statesmen. 
For the first part of the period, the resolute common sense 
of Walpole, and the moderate churchmanship of Warburton, 
accumtely represented the English mind. The defect of a 
compromise is, as was said in the last section, that it does 
not kindle enthusiasm ; under it politics and politicians are 
apt to grow dull and vapid. Such a state of things pre- 
vailed at the time of the rising of 1746, when the young 
Pretender was not very far from succeeding, from sheer 
inertness on the part of those concerned in upholding the 
Revolution settlement. Soon afterwards there was a change. 
Young men grew up, before whose eyes floated visions of 
an exjpanding empire ; the rapid advance of the American 
colonies, the success of Englishmen in India, on both which 
fields France was then our rival, stimulated the genius of 
the elder Pitt, and furnished themes for the eloquence of 
Burke. Then the value of those principles of political 
hberty which had been consolidated at the Revolution came 
to be understood. Through these Pitt achieved in the 
Seven Years’ War his memorable triumph over the abso- 
lute monarchies of France and Spain ; and at the Peace of 
Paris (1763) England stood at the greatest height of 
national glory which is recorded in her history. Yet the 
brilliant scene was soon overcast. A Toryism without 
idBM, which was but in fact the portion of Revolution- 
Whiggism which refused to move with the times, aided by 
the personal influence of a narrow-minded, illiberal king, 
got possession of the administration, and immediately 
everything went wrong. The American war succeeded, and 
neither the authority of Chatham nor the enlightenment of 
Burke and Wyudham could prevent its ending in disaster. 
Soon after the Peace of Versailles the younger Pitt, then a 
sincere Whig, came into power. He applied himself with 
great skill and industry to the work of biTi <l in g firmly 
together that inheritance of empire, — still sufficiently ample, 
— ^which the peace had left us, when in the mirldlA of his 
task he was suddenly confronted by the portentous outbreak 
of the French revolution. 

This period witnessed the foundation of the science of 
political economy by Adam Smith, whose memorable 
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Adam Inquiry into the Naiivre and Causes of the Wealth of 

Smith. Ifations appeared in 1776. It also produced Bevoi*d 
eminent historians and philosophers, of whose works some 
notice will be taken presently. In other departments of 
literature, after the death of Pope, it was but poorly distin- 
guished. Gray will be long remembered for the beauty 
and melody of some of his pieces, — the Elegy %n a Country 
Ghiircliiiard, the Bard, and the Progress of Poesy. In the 
elegant poems of Goldsmith occur passages of sentiment, 
e.g,, the famous lines “ 111 fares the land," <Src., which read 
like anticipations of Rousseau. The satires of Churchill, 
though vigorous and pointed, are founded upon no intelli- 
gible principle j they have no universal character, like 
those of Pope, nor do they represent any definite political 
or religious view ; rather they are dictated by mere 
national prejudice {e.g., the Prophecy of Famine, a tirade 
against the Scotch), or by vulgar partisanship, — ^the eternal 
animosity of the outs against the ms. The Piosciad was 
a satire upon a stage sunk so low as not to be worth 
satirizing. There is much sweetness and grace in the 
verses of Shenstone ; they formed part of the intellectual 
food which nourished the strong soul of Burns. Collins’s 
Ode to the Passions, so much praised by our grandfathers, 
is gradually passing out of ken. The MgM Thoughts of 
Young demand our notice, as the work of a man of large 
intellectual capacity, though of ignoble character. His 
meditations, though they never pass into the mystical or 
transcendental stage, are just and edifying j in applying 
them he displays a rich sermonizing vein ; but a flavour of 
cant hangs about his most ambitious efforts. Beattie’s 
Minstrel, a poem in the Spenserian stanza, deserves a 
passing word of commendation ; it unites manly dignity to 

Cowper. refinement and delicacy of feeling. Cowper, ever on the 
brink of insanity, resorted to literature in order to prevent 
his mind from preying on itself. An amiable piely makes 
his Tasl, a long moralizing poem in blank verse, attractive 
to many minds ; from the mere literary point of view, it 
must be allowed to be a feeble production. As he gained 
more confidence in himself, he developed a curious sort of 
mild feline humour, which appears in the delightful ballad 
of John GUjpin, and in several shorter pieces. The strength 
which had been wanting all his life came to him near its 
close, and inspired him to write those stanzas of wondrous 
majesty and beauty which have the title of The Caraway; 
— unhappily it was the strength of spiritual despair. 

Bams. ' Beyond the Tweed, as Johnson was sinking towards the 
grave, and when the voice of English poetry had almost 
ceased to sound, a man of genius was coming to maturity, 
whose direct and impassioned utterances, straight from the 
heart of nature, were to reduce the frigid imitators of Pope 
to their proper insignificance, to startle the dull worshippers 
of the conventional, and to prepare the English-speaBng 
world for that general break-up of formulas which the 
tempest of the French Revolution was about to initiate. 
Robert Burns was a native force ; no foreign literature 
moulded him, no influence of Continental thought either 
made or marred him. He liad the education of a Scottish 
peasant, and his self-culture does not appear to have con- 
sisted in much more than reading Pope and Shenstone, the 
Spedator, Sterne’s novels, and a few other popular hooks. 
His natural powers were of the finest and highest order. 
Truly writes his countryman, the late Professor Craik: 
“Burns’s head was as strong as his heart; his natural 
sagacity, logical faculty, and judgment were of the first 
order ; no man, of poetical or prosaic temperament, ever 
had a more substantial intellectual character.” The man 
hejng such, and such the equipment with which education 
and circumstance had furnished him, we observe with in- 
terest that he came into serious collision, on becoming com- 
plete master of his powers, with the religious system,— -that 
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of the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland,— in which he had 
been brought up. It neither awed, nor attracted, nor con- 
vinced him. He never wrote more powerfully, or with a 
more searching humour, than when employed in exposing 
the hypocrisy and fanaticism of certain of its ministers.^ 

If he had friends among them, it was among the 
“ Moderates,” a party corresponding to the Broad Church 
clergy of the present day, whom their colleagues in the 
Presbyterian ministry regarded with undisguised abhorrence. 
Religion, therefore, established no control over him ; and 
unliappily this splendid nature found no resource in philo- 
sophy, nor moral strength within, which could avail to save 
him from the tyranny of his passions. “ Vina, Venus,” — 
two out of the three banes spoken of by the Roman 
epigrammatist, — undermined too soon that stalwart frame, 
and silvered that glorious head. He died in his thirty- 
seventh year in 1796, leaving behind him, besides a few 
longer pieces, more than 200 songs, among which may be 
found gems of pathos, melody, and beauty, which any nation 
might be proud to wear in its intellectual coronet. 

In the history of the drama during this period, the most The 
noteworthy feature is the return of Shakespeare to the stage, drama, 
brought about, soon after the middle of the century, by the 
reverent zeal of Garrick. When Drury Lane theatre was 
opened in 1747, chiefly for the performance of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Johnson wrote the celebrated Prologue which was 
delivered on the occasion, describing the great dramatist as 
“exhausting worlds and then imagining new,” as spurning 
the “ bounded reign ” of real existence, and forcing time 
to “ pant after him m vain.” Comedy, no longer gross, had 
become commonplace. From this reproach the two admir- 
able plays of Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer' and The 
Good-Natured Man, temporarily freed it ; nor could it be 
justly imputed during the period of Sheridan’s connection Sheri- 
with the stage, from 1775 to 1780. But the wit that dan. 
blazes, — the fun that sparkles, — in the scenes of the 
EirnU and the Critic, are of no purely English growth. 
Sheridan’s Irish birth and Celtic temperament must be 
largely credited with the brightness and permanent attrac- 
tiveness of his plays. 

Prose fiction, which more and more came to supply that 
kind of intellectual distraction which had before been 
sought in the drama, and, aided by the printing press, to 
diffuse its blessings (if they are blessings) to strata of the 
population which the drama had never reached, was 
employed in this period by several writers of rare ability. 
Fielding’s jTom Jones and Amelia, Richardson’s Clarissa 
Harhwe and Sir Charles Grandison, made the same kind 
of stir in general society that hod been caused by Dryden’s 
heroic plays some eighty years before. An ingenious 
French mtic (Philar^te Chades) has attempted to trace in 
the works of these writers the conflict, though much trans- 
formed, of the Puritans and Cavaliers of an earlier age. 
Lovelace, he thinks, represents the insolent temper and 
disregard for morality of the aristocratic Cavaliers ; Clarissa, 
his victim, the daughter of a virtuous middle class family, 
exhibUs the substantial rectitude of that “ good old cause,” 
which licentious courts could persecute but conld not sub- 
due. Fielding, the aristocrat, recalls and continues the 
jovial recklessness 'of the men of the Restoration; 
Richardson, the plebeian, is in the line of Milton, Penn, 

Fox, Bunyan, and other witnesses. Yet these resemblances 
are after all superficial. It is true that Fielding cannot 
help writing like a gentleman, and a member of an ancient 
house ; while Richardson, though he is fond of giving titles 
to his characters, betrays perhaps by his seriousfiess his 
breeding among the upper and most respectable classes of 
the proletariate. Bnt when we look more closely, we find 


I “Holy "Willie s Prayer,” “The Holy Fair,” he. 
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that both Fielding and Richardson adhere firmly to the Re- 
volution-compromise, both in religion and politics, — and the 
one quite as much as the other. Fielding is as zealous a 
Protestant as Euiiyau or Baxter j and the doctrine of non- 
rcsistance was rejected by him as warmly as by the Whig 
prosecutors of Sacheverell. Richardson, again, is neither a 
icpublicaii nor a nonconformist. He finds no objection, 
on the score of tolerance and latitude, to the church of 
Burnet, Tillotson, and Hoadlyj and the hereditary 
presidency which the A.ct of Settlement had vested in the 
Hanoverian family was too feeble and inoffensive to excite in 
the breast of the most zealous of Whigs fears of the pre- 
ponderance of the regal power in the constitution. Both 
Richardson and Fielding are entirely satisfied with the 
political and religious constitution of the land they bvo in. 
Dismissing such fancies, let us consider what were the 
actual occasions which led to the production of Pamela and 
the novels which followed it, and iu what relation they 
stand to preceding literary work. They were in the mam 
at once the symptoms and the developing causes of a reac- 
tion against the sentimental romances with which ladies and 
gentlemen had stuffed their heads and beguiled their time 
in the 17th and in the early part of the 18th century. A 
list of the chief works of this kind of literature is to be 
found in Addison’s amusing paper on Leonora’s library 
{Sjpec((dor, Ko. 37) ; it includes Sidney’s the Grand 

Ci/rits, Cassandra, Plutra/mnd, Cleopatra, &c., the works 
named being all translations from the French romances of 
Scudery and Calprenede. The excessive popularity of this 
kind of reading is intimated by Addison when he says (No. 
92), adverting to letters which he has received in relation 
to his project of forming a perfect “lady’s library,” 
that he has been “ advised to place PMramrd at the 
head of his catalogue, and, if he thinks proper, to give the 
second place to Cassandra.” In the character of Leonora 
herself, Addison mildly ridicules the sentimentality, affecta- 
tion, and unreality which such reading, carried to excess, 
Richard- engenders. Richardson, whose father was a Derbyshire 
son. joiner, and who was brought up to the trade of a printer, 
in which he persevered all his life and prospered, W 
reached his fiftieth year when he was requested by two 
London hooksellera to write for publication a' series of 
Familiar Letters, for the instruction of persons who did 
not know how to express themselves properly in writing 
about the ordinary affairs of life. He consented, but pro- 
posed to give a moral and improving turn to the instruction 
to he communicated ] to this the booksellers at once agreed. 
While he was writing model letters giving advice to young 
women going out to service, the incidents of a story which 
had come within his own experience occurred to his mind. 
It seemed to him that this story, if told by way of letters, 

“ in an easy and natural manner, suitable to the simplicity 
of it, might possibly introduce a new species of writing 
that might turn young people into a course of reading 
different from the pomp and parade of romance writing, 
and, dismissing the improbable and marvellous, with which 
novels generally abound, might tend to promote the cause 
of religion and virtue.” The heroine of his tale was a 
smple country girl, without book learning, but strong in 
virtue and honesty of heart, to whom he gave the Tiamft 
Pamela (one of the two princesses in Sidney’s Arcadia), as 
if to show that, to quote from Emerson, “ the hfe of man 
is the true romance, which, if it be valiantly conducted, 
will yield the ima^nation a higher charm than any fiction.” 
Pamela’s virtue is assailed by the young libertine in whose 
hoi^e she is living as a servant j she resists an d her 
“virtue” is “rewarded” (this is the second title of the 
book) by tbe honour and glory of marriage with repro- 
bate, who, being a fine gentleman, and stooping to a union 
with a “ lass of low degree,” atones for all past shortcomings 
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by this amazing condescension. The book was well 
received j Pope, then declining towards the tomb, praised 
it as “ likely to do more good than twenty volumes of 
sermons.” There was, however, a strain of vulgarity in the 
manner in which the catastrophe of this romance of real 
life was narrated j and this defect was noted by the eagle 
eye of Fielding. As a burlesque upon Pamela, he wrote Fielding, 
(1742) the Adventures of Joseph Andrews. Joseph is a 
virtuous footman who resists the improper advances of the 
tided lady in whose service he is ; this of course was mere 
jest and caricature j in the end Joseph, instead of, like 
Pamela, marrying out of his condition, is wedded, as 
common sense would dictate, to a pretty modest girl of his 
own rank. The bent of his own powers, and the suitable- 
ness of this new field for their employment, must have 
been revealed to Fielding while writing Joseph Andrews. 

Till now it had been his ambition to shine as a dmmatist, 
and he had produced some plays of no inconsiderable merit ; 
but soon after the appearance of his first novel he quitted 
the stage and gave up the remainder of his life, so far as it 
was not engrossed by the duties of a zealous police 
magistrate, partly to the production of essays on social 
topics, partly to novel-wnting, Tom Jones (1749) is 
allowed to be his master-piece ; it is one of the finest pieces 
of character-painting to be found in the whole range of 
literature. Yet it must be understood that Fielding’s char- 
acters belong to a social medium from which the ideal and 
the heroic are shut out by the conditions of its existence j 
the “ compromise” which England had accepted repressed 
enthusiasm and a high strain of virtue in every direction ; 
no creations, therefore, possessing the immortd interest of 
some of those in Don Quixote could be expected from him 
who has been sometimes called the “English Cervantes.” 

But taking them, as they are, the characters of Tom Jones 
and Blifil, of Thwackum and Square, present us with 
inimitable types. Tom Jones, as the generous, manly 
youth, whom passion hurries mto vice, but good feeling and 
innate rectitude never fail to rescue, is contrasted witih the 
artful hypocrite Blifil, whose outward demeanour pays a 
homage to virtue which his secret practices and desires 
undo. Thwackum, the pedagogue, shows what comes of a 
pedantic learning which has nothing of the largeness of 
true culture; Square, the thinker, exhibits the moral 
decadence that results from a grovelling philosophy. In 
1748 Richardson published Clarissa Harlowe, and in 1753 
Sir Charles Grandvsm; both these novels are in the 
epistolary form. Clarissa soon obtained a European repu- 
tation, the sentimental metaphysics which constitute so 
large a portion of it being exactly to the taste of a largo 
number of readers in France and Switzerland. Rousseau 
adopted the style, while corrupting tbe principles, of the 
English author, when he wrote' his Pfouvdle Beloise. The 
casuistry of love and seduction is interminable ; so also is 
the novel of Clarissa, yet perhaps no reader who had 
launched fairly into it ever put the book down unfinished. 

It excites a deep tragic interest which no formal tragedy 
produced m England had awakened for several generations ; 
the noble Clarissa, dying because she cannot brook a stain 
which yet touched not her will, nor came near her con- 
science, is a spectacle pathetic and touching in the extreme. 

The chivabous, but provoMngly perfect, Sir Charles 
Grandison was the character created by Richardson as a 
kind of contrast to, and compensation for, the aristocratic 
viRaiji, Lovelace. His embarrassing situation between two 
lovely women who both adore him, and both of whom he 
lov^, the English Harriet and the Italian Clementina, — 
though in the brief telling it seems absurd,— is managed in 
the novel with so much art and vraisemUanee as to inspire 
the reader during seven volumes with a genuine perplexity 
and solicitude. His abrupt half-declaration to Harriet— 
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“ Honour forbids me : yet honour bids me j— yet I cannot 
be unjust, ungenerous, selfish !” — is a delicious •mrcmu 
which can never fail to captivate, and fill with aitendrisse- 
ment, souls of sensibility. Aitcr Hichardson and Fielding 
fimollett. came Smollett, with his Boderick Bandom, and Humphry 
Clinker, novels of coarser mould, and Sterne with Tristram 
Blmndy and the Sentimental Journey. As works of humour, 
which contain also several admirable and minutely drawn 
pictures of character, the two last-named works, or at any 
Storae. rate Tristram Shandy, stand alone in our literature ; hut 
they are not in the proper sense of the term novels. It is 
interesting to note that Sheridan borrowed some of his most 
popular characters from the novelists ; Charles and Joseph 
Surface are evident copies of Tom Jones and Bhfil; while 
Tabitha Bramble and Sir Ulic Mack ill igut are no less 
manifestly the originals of Mrs Malaprop and Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. These are not the only resemblances ; in fact 
Emvphrey Chnker is the mine out of which Sheridan dug 
The Bivak. Hothing was more common, in the drama of 
the Elizabethan age, than for the play-wrights to take their 
plots from novels. But in the present case we note a 
difference in the mode of procedure, which is a marked tes- 
timony to the increased relative importance of the novel. 
The Elizabethan dramatists borrowed only names and 
incidents j they created their characters. The Georgian 
dramatists often borrowed their characters readymade from 
the pages of the novels, now glowing with a warmer life 
and richer colouring than their own. To the novels already 
mentioned Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield (1706) must be 
added,-— the book which first drew Goethe’s attention to 
English literature, and disclosed the hitherto unsuspected 
idyllic side of the existence of the good Protestant village 
pastor. To pass over inferior writers (Frances Burney, 
Henry Mackenzie, &c.), enough has been said to show that 
England, after the middle of the 18th century, obtained a 
school of novel-writers of her own, and shook herself free 
from the trammels alike of French classicism and French 
romanticism j nor have the able writers who then came into 
prominence ever wanted worthy successors down to the 
present day. 

History. The luminous intellect of Yoltaire had, in the Bmi sur 
les Jfoeurs, cast a fresh light on history, which was soon 
reflected in the writings of English studenfc.s in this field. 
In the preface to the Bssai, Voltaire said that the question 
was no longer to inform the world “ in what year a prince 
who did not deserve to be remembered succeeded another 
barbarian like himself, in the midst of a rude and coarse 
nation.” Henceforth it would be the business of a 
historian to seek out, amidst the throng of recorded events, 
“ that which deserves to be known by us,— the spirit, the 
manners, the usages of the principal nations.” Hot bdicv- 
ing in Christianity, and looking to intellectual and literary 
culture as the great means of human progress, Voltaire 
naturally regarded the history of the first ten centuries of 
our era as “no more deserving of being known than the 
history of the wolves and the bears ; ” feudalism and tho 
Middle Ages filled him with disgust; it was only when he 
came to the Eenaissance, with its revival of learning, its 
tolerance of theological differences, and its love of po^h, 
that he seemed to find anything worth writing a history 
Hume, about. Hume, composing a i?i8to7^o/JS!iipfa}id(176d) under 
the influence of ideas not veiy dissimilar to those of Voltaire, 
and commencing with the Stuart period, was not likely to 
write favourably of the Puritans, who were neither tolerant 
nor polished. His work accordingly gave much offence to 
the Whig party, which had inherited the political tradi- 
tions of Puritanism. Eobertson’s historical pictures,— of 
Scotland, of Charles V., and of Ihe settlement of America, 
—did not, except incidentally, go back beyond the period 
of the Eenaissance ; the actions of men who lived before 


that age seemed to him scarcely on a par with the “ dignity 
of history.” Gibbon’s great work, the Decline and Fall 0/ Gibbon. 
the Bomn Empire, is designed to trace the gradual political 
debilitation of the empire, and the extinction of letters and 
arts through the ravages of the barbarians ; thence passing 
with a firm and vigorous step through the long night of bar- 
barism he dilates with eloquence and delight on the story of 
the rekindling of the flame of learning, and the renewed ap- 
preciation of beauty and refinement, which characterized 
the Italian Eenaissance of the 14th and 15th centuries. We 
see that the historians of the 18th century, our own among 
the number, regarded the early and middle ages of our era 
as the province of the antiquary and the annalist rather than 
the historian proper, — who, if he dealt with them at all, 
should despatch them in brief summaries, in which, assum- 
ing an air of great superiority, he should try the men of the 
9th or any other early century by the prevalent ideas of 
the eighteenth. Obviously, m the age in which we live, 
we have “ changed all that;” the age of the Renaissance 
no longer presents itself to our eyes with such an over- 
powering lustre; and research into the motives and cast of 
thought of a Charlemague or a Henry II. seems to us no 
longer beneath the “dignity of history.” ) 

La theology, one very remarkable work belongs to this Butler, 
period,— Buffer’s Analogy of Religion to the Constiiuiwn 
and Course of Naiure (1736). This is an apologetic work, 
and may perhaps be regarded as the last word in the 
deistical controversy. Butler, whose caution and fairness 
of mind are truly admirable, and who does not pretend 
that the inquiry which he institutes leads to more than 
prohalUe conclusions, argues in this work that it is just as 
diflScult to believe nature to have proceeded from and to be 
ruled by God, as to admit that Christianity has a divine 
ori^n. This line of reasoning, though cogent as against 
the deists, most of whom admitted a divine author of 
nature, is obviously insafiicient to meet the scepticism of 
the praient day, which, embracing the theory of evolution, ' 
either rqjects the belief in a First Cause altogether, or 
declines to examine it, as lying beyond the scope of the 
human faculties. The Sermons of Bishop Butler, in which 
he established against Hobbes the fact of the existence in 
the human mind of disinterested affections and dispositions 
pointing to the good of others, belongs rather to the depart- 
ment of philosophy than that of theology. 

The philosophical speculations of this period may be PMlo- 
dfflcribed as a series of oscillations round Locke’s Essay of aoplJ 
the Euman Understanding , — ^Hume taking Locke’s prin- 
ciples, and turning them into a theory of scepticism; Hutche- 
son starting the theory of a new “ sense” never dreamed of 
before, the moral sense ; Hartley and Priestley developing 
Locke’s sensationalism into materialism ; while the Scotch 
school (Reid, Beattie, Dugald Stewart), recoiling from the 
consequences of Locke’s system, attempted to smuggle 
“ innate ideas ” back into philosophy under the names of 
“common sense,” “instinctive judgments,” “irresistible 
beliefs,” and so forth. Such brief examination of these 
writers as our limits allow will make our meaning clearer. 

Locke’s system, says Dugald Sfcewarfc,i in making sensa- 
tion and reffection the sources of all our simple ideas, led 
him “to some dangerous opinions concerning the nature of 
moral distinctions, which he seems to have considered as 
the offspring of education and fashion.” How Berkdey 
combated the tendencies of Locke's principles we have 
already seen. Hutcheson, an Irishman of great acuteness, Hutche- 
who was appointed to a philosophical chair at Glasgow in 
1729, unwilling to admit that our moral ideas had no other 
ultimate source than sensation, yet wishing to conform as 
much as possible to Locke’s terminology, referred the 


^ (Mines of Morai ed, by M'Oosl, p. 49, 
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“ origin of our moral ideas to a particular power of percep- 
tion, to which ho gave the name of the moral sense.” ^ But 
this was to use the word “ sense ” m a different meaning 
from what it had ever borne before; inasmuch as the 
objects of this so-called sense, being the q^ualities of moral 
actions, must be of necessity incorporeal, intangible, and 
imperceptible, and, as such, totally unlike the objects of the 
faculties commonly called senses, viz., sights, sounds, smells, 
tastes, &c. I^'orwas anything gained for the independence 
and immutability of morality ; for it was argued by com- 
mentators on Hutcheson that, if the moral faculty were a 
“sense,” then the qualities perceived by it, like the 
secondary qualities of material objects perceived by sensa- 
tion and reflection, must be understood as subjective not 
objective, as existing in and for the perceiving mind alone, 
and not inherent in the actions themselves, which would 
thus become colourless and neutral, ie,, destitute of moral 
character 

A return upon scepticism was a frequent incident in the 
history of the Greek schools of thought, especially when the 
principles of opposing systems had been put forth with un- 
usual warmth, and their supporters had found reconcilia- 
tion and the explanation of differences out of the question 
An example of this, in the history of English thought, is 
Hume, furnished by the case of Hume. Provoked by the 
extravagant paradoxes of Berkeley, who had ecclesiastical 
and professional reasons for trying to convince men that 
material objects had no reality, — mind was everything, — 
since the mystical and unnatural state of mind so 
engendered would favour the reception of any theology the 
philosopher might afterwards desire to implant, — Hume 
undertook to prove that mind had no real existence any 
more than matter, or that, if it had, such existence could 
not be proved. When I talk of “my mind,” he said, how 
do I know that thero is auythmg really existent which 
corresponds to the words By the impressions and sensa- 
tions of which I am conscious? But these only prove 
themselves ; no one of course denies them ; I only deny, 
at least I say you cannot prove, the existence of an entity 
in which these impressions inhere, and to which yon give 
the name of “mind.” If there was no flaw in such reason- 
ing, philosophy was brought to a stand, and no certainty 
of any kind was attainable by the human faculties. 

Before the Scotch school and the great Immanuel Kant 
appeared to challenge these conclusions, David Hartley, in 
his Observations on Man (1749), espoused the tenets of 
Locke, and applied all his ingenuity to explaining the 
origin of as much of our knowledge as he could with any 
plausibility so treat, by referring it to tlie physical principle 
of the “ association of ideas.” 

In the treatise already referred to, Hume declares that 
he does not wish to undermine or even to combat any 
man’s belief ; his aim was only to demolish bad logic, to 
expose the emptiness of alleged proofs of the divine govern- 
ment which were no proofs at all, and to make men see 
that “ belief is more properly an act of the sensitive than 
of the cogitative part of our nature.” The line of thought 
suggested by this aud similar expressions appears to have 
Reid, been taken up and eagerly pursued by Eeid, who, in his 
Inquiry into the Human Mind wpn the Primples of 
Common Seiise (1764), maintains that a large, and not the 
least important part of our knowledge is acquired, not, as 
Locke asserted, through sensation and reflection, but by 
means of immediate and instinctive judgments, in forming 
which the commn saise of all mankind is at one. The 
moral faculty, according to Eeid, judges of right and wrong 
in this instinctive way; it is a branch of common sense. 
Beattie, who was a better poet than he was a philosopher, 
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pushed Eeid’s theory to an extreme which bordered on the 
ridiculous, including among the “ irresistible ” and 
“necessary” beliefs of the human mind a number of 
notions which are really of a histone and derivative charac- 
ter, Dr Priestley, the discoverer uf oxygen, adopting the 
system of Locke as a basis, wrote on Matter and Spirit, 
criticised the philosophy ot Eeid, and discussed tbe tenet 
of philosophical necessity , a strong materialistic bias per- 
vades his writings. A greater linker than any that 
Europe had witnessed since Descartes, now arose in 
Germany. This was Kant, whose ambition it was to put a Kant 
penod to the desolating prevalence of scepticism, and 
deliver philosophy from the instability and uncertainty by 
which it had been long beset. His Critique of the Pure 
Peason appeared about 1781. Against Locke, he showed 
that the mind can form neither conceptions nor judgments 
without thepie-existence in the thought of the absolute and 
universal ideas of time, space, unity, cause, being, &c., — 
which ideas proceed from the intelligence itself, without 
any action being exerted on the organs of sensation. They 
are a piori, that is, prior to sensible experience ; they 
belong to the pure reason, and may be regarded as the forms 
of OUT knowledge, — forms which the understanding applies 
to the material furnished by perceptions. He does not, 
however, allow that these ideas, though a imori, have any 
objective character ; and for this metaphysical subjectivism 
he has been strenuously assailed by the Platonizing and 
orthodox schools of the present day. Against the material- 
ists he maintains, in the Critique of the Practical Reason, 
that the “ moral motive,” or principle, which the intelligence 
(called in this aspect the practical leason) furnishes us with 
for the direction of our will, is immutable,— absolute, — 
necessary,— given a priori by tbe reason, and presenting 
to us the supreme and universal good as the final end of our 
existence, our desires, and our efforts. This motive is dutp, 
or the moral obligation imposed on the humau will by a 
power above it, which, consequently, is nob man himself. 

To the knowledge, therefore, derived from the practical 
reason, Kant ascribes an objective character, which, as we 
saw, he denied to the forms of the pure reason. This law 
of duty supposes liberty in man as the very condition of 
the obligation which it imposes on him. Here of course 
Kant is at variance with tbe necessitarians and materialists. 

There being a necessary connection between virtue, i.e., the 
obedience to duty, and the supreme good which it seeks, yet 
this connection being only partially realizable in this life, 

Kant infers the reality of a future life and the immortality of 
the soul. And, in view of our powerlessness to bring about 
this harmony between happiness and virtue, be infers the 
existence of a First Cause, infinitely powerful, just, and 
wise, which will establish it hereafter. The colossal system 
of Kant was known to Dugald Stewart (whose first work, Dngald 
Outlmes of Moral Philoscy^y, appeared in 1793), but only Stewart, 
through the medium of an imperfect Latin translation; 
from this cause, probably, he is thought to have failed to 
do full justice to it. Dugald Stewart, who was appointed 
to the chair of moral philosophy at Edinburgh in 1786, 
was the master of a clear and charming style, which made 
his lectures the delight of a large circle of pupils. Among 
these were numbered not a few, in the spheres both of 
thought and action, who have left their mark on the age 
and Sie society to which they belonged, — Brougham, Lord 
Palmerston, LordEussell, Francis Horner, Lord Lansdowne, 

Jeffrey, Sir "Walter Scott, Sydney Smith, James Mill, 

Alison the historian, and Dr Chalmers, —a varied and 
brilliant auditory for one professor to have lectured to and 
influenced in his day. One of the most interesting of 
Stewart's numerous works is his Dissertation concerning the 
Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political Philosophy 
since the Revived of Letters in Europe. In his Outlines 
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(the work above mentioned), he argued, keeping generally 
to the lines of Butler and Hutcheson, that there is a moral 
faculty in man, that it is guided by duty not by interest, 
and that these two are not in the present state of the 
world identical, nor are the feelings that are inspired by 
actions prompted by the one the same as those which are 
suggested by actions prompted by the other. Eight and 
wrong, he thinks, must be held to be intrinsic q^u^ties of 
actions, and not merely modes of the mind observing those 
actions. Everywhere he is firm and explicit on the 
immutability of moral distinctions. In fact, in its general 
outcome his ethical philosophy resembles pretty closely 
that of Kant ; but it is not thought out with the same 
rigour of logic, nor founded on as searching a psychological 
analysis, nor expressed in as exact a terminology, as belong 
to the writings of the philosopher of Konigsberg. 

X. Tlie French 1789-1832. — Probably there 

was not a single gifted mind in any country of Europe upon 
which the tempest of the French Eevolution did not come 
with a stimulating or disturbing influence. Young men — 
hasty counsellors ever, from the days ofEehoboam, — thrilled 
with hope and flushed with excitement, announced and 
believed that a golden age had opened for mankind. 
Wordsworth hastened from Cambridge in 1792 to Prance, 
where he lived more than a year, and formed some Girondist 
acquaintances ; Coleridge invented a scheme for an ideal 
community which was to form a model settlement, to be 
conducted on principles of pantisocracy, on the banks of the 
Susquehanna ; Southey nearly got himself into trouble by 
publishing Wat Tyler, a dramatic sketch of an inflam- 
matory and seditious character. On the other hand, the 
young Walter Scott looked with shrewd, clear eyes on the 
tumultuous scene, and was not tempted to throw himself 
into the vortex ; for him the treasures of Europe’s mighty 
past were real and precious, and not to be bartered for any 
quantity of visionary hopes and fairy gold. Soon the pro- 
ceedings of the Eevolurionists made it clear enough that 
human nature and human motives were not changed ; and 
the ranks of reaction were rapidly filled. In England an 
immense effect was produced by the appearance of Burke’s 
Mejlections on the French Revolution in 1791. The sympa- 
thizers with the French republicans dwindled in number so 
fast, that at the end of the century, as it was sportively 
said, the whole of the opposition to Pitt’s Government in 
the House of Lords went home from the debate in a single 
hack cab, Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge changed 
round to the Conservative side. The appearance in France of 
the GHie du Ghristianume (1802) by Chateaubriand marked 
the commencement of the great continental reaction. The 
public policy of England became essentially conservative ; 
she endeavoured to prop up all the old monarchies on 
the Continent, whether they deserved to live or not; she 
harboured thousands of French priests ; she supported the 
temporal power of the pope. A remarkable dissonance 
hence arose between the policy of the country and some of 
the finest notes in its literature. While the English aristo- 
cracy was putting forth its full strength to combat 
Jacobinism by land and sea, the spirit of revolution 
breathed from the pages of Shelley and Byron. The wax 
with Napoleon was waged with the approval of the great 
majority of the nation ; but the able critics and publicists 
who conducted the Mivdmrgh Bemw (started m 1802) 
were vehemently opposed to it, and would, if their influence 
had prevailed, have withdrawn the sword of England from 
the contest at least ten years before Waterloo. 

Scott. The romantic poems of Scott {Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Marmion, Lady of the Lahe, &c.) were popular because 
they were in sympathy with the return (now strongly pro- 
nounced) of the European mind towards chivalry, feudalism, 
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and the mediaeval spirit. The works of the Renaissance 
were no longer praised ; its art was held to be imitative or 
debased, its refinement to be superficial, its enthusiasm 
factitious. Taking its cue from Rousseau, aU the world 
was thirsting, or pretending to thirst, after nature and 
simplicity ; the ndiveiS and spontaneity, real or imagined, 
of the “ages of faith ” seemed incalculably better than the 
finesse and self-consciousness of modern times. Working 
this vein somewhat too long, Scott was at last outshone in 
it by Byron, whose romantic tales (Bnde of Abydos, Y/ie Byron. 
Corsair, The Giaour, &c.) were stiU more remote from the 
dulness and conventionality of ordinary life than those of 
Scott In ChUde Harold, a poem finely but unequally 
versified in the Spenserian stanza, the noble poet described 
himself, — for no one ever doubted that he was himself “ the 
great sublime he drew,” — travelling through Spain, Italy, 
and Greece, a prey to melancholy discontent, brooding over 
the perishing relics of departed greatness, but unable to 
utter any formula potent for its re-creation other than vague 
cries for the bursting of all fetters which repress the spirit 
or the limbs of men. The increasing moral disorder of 
Byron’s mind is marked by the appearance of Don Juan, 
a long rambling poem, written after his wife hod left him, 
and he had gone to the Continent in 1816, never to return. 

In 1823 he joined the Greek insurgents who had taken 
arms to throw off the Turkish yoke. He landed at Misso- 
longhi, spent large sums of money, but effected nothing of 
importance ; and in April 1824 he was cut off by a fever. 

Shelley is a striking illustration of the influence which Shelley, 
the revolutionary literature of that age possessed in mould- 
ing or modifying human character. His own earliest 
recollections dated to a time when all ranks of English 
society were animated by feelings of horror and detesta- 
tion at the French “ Terror,” and in no mood to embrace 
any revolutionary sentiment, or even give a hearing to any 
novel opinion. Yet the mind of Shelley — nursed upon the 
sceptical suggestions of Hume, the utopian speculations of 
Godwin, and the antinomian dreams of Rousseau, and 
pushing to extremes, from the fervour of a nature in which 
prudence and diflSdence found no place, all that he read— 
was in a state of high revolt, even iu his college clays, 
against all that was held sacred by other men. Sent away 
from Oxford, he fell in with the bright high-spirited 
Harriet Westbrook, and induced her to marry him. But 
all bonds, including those of matrimony, which fettered the 
free inclinations of the mind, Shelley had taught himself 
to regard as a tyranny to be withstood. He grew tired of 
BArriet, formed a connexion of free love with Mary God- 
win, and deserted his hapless wife, who, two years after- 
ward, committed suicide. Whether Shelley would ever 
have brought his wild actions and wilder thoughts under 
any discipline it is impossible to tell, for he was cut off by 
a sudden and early death. His poems display the most 
perfect and wonderful mastery of the resources of the 
English language for the purposes of imaginative expres- 
sion that has ever been attained to among our poets. As 
Pope and Dryden gave us logic in metre, so Byron and 
Shelley gave us rhetoric in metre. Splendid pieces of 
declamation may be found in the ChUde Harold and “ Isles 
of Greece” of the one poet, and in the Hdla^ and Revolt 
of Islam of the other. The “ Sky-lark,” and some other 
poems, considered as creations of the pure imagination, 
have surely never been surpassed. 

An accidental circumstance, — the finding of an old 
unfinished MS. in a forgotten nook of a cabinet, — turned 
Sir Walter Scott into the path of prose fiction, in which 
Lis strong memory and inexhaustible imagination, joined 
with a gift for picturesque description, and the faculty, 
within certain limits, of creating and presenting living 
types of character, eminently qualified him to excel. Then 
Tin- 55 
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was given to tlie world tlie long and splendid series of 
novels, commencing witli Vuverley and ending (when Ms 
mind had partially given way) with Castle Dangerous.^ "We 
do not forget that a living French, critic, whose admirable 
style makes oven his paradoses attiactivc, treats the 
‘W’^averley Novels with little ceremony ] they were taken, 
he says, for f.uthfnl copies of the antii^ue world in Europe 
at a time when pcojilo knew no better ; now wo go to the 
original sources of information, and find that he distorts 
everything. But, ill the first place, so far as the 'W’averlcy 
Kovels consist of the skilful evolution of plots invented hy 
tho author, and of tho contrasted play of characters created 
by him,— and not of historical pictures, — this criticism 
does not touch them ah all. In Peccril 0 / the Peak, for in- 
stance, where a peculiar zest attaches itself to the love of 
Julian Povcril tor Alice Bridgenorth on account of the 
political aud religious differences which divide their fathois, 
thoiigh (Scott might bo proved to have omitted some im- 
portant features lu his historic sketch of the Restoration, 
elill tho deep attraction of tho story would not lose its 
charm. Bo again, in Ivanhoe, although the repulsion 
betwiion Saxuu aud Norman — tho coucreto pietnrc of which, 
prcjcuted in tliis novel, so deeply impressed tho historian 
'Chierry — ^lio to some extent an exaggeration of the feelings 
which actually prevailed between tho two races under 
Richard I, yet neither does this inaccuracy affect the sub- 
Blantial truthfulness aud instructivcuess of the histoiic 
ifihleaUi nor, if it did, would the tragic passages which 
describe the siege of tho castle of Front-de-Boouf exercise an 
inferior fascination. But, secondly, the real meaning of M. 
Taiue’s charge is, not that Scott has mis-read history, but 
that he has not road it from tho special philosophical stand- 
point of hi. Tainc. Ho did not read it in the conviction 
of the relativity of all events, nor regard it simply as the 
evolution of tho Wolt-Geist, nor believe that human society, 
through tho stages of theology and metaphysics, advances 
inevitably to tho boiiru of positive science. But it remains 
to bo proved whether these views of history will not prove 
more ephemeral than tlie simpler conceptions wMcb pos- 
sessed the mind of Sir Walter Scott. 

•Rvim . Reference was made above to tbe commencement of tbo 
burgk Pdiiihurjh Redew in 1802. The tendencies of thought 
Rewew. which distinguished its founders wore of so remarkable a 
cbaractcr, — exorcised so marked an effect on the philosophy, 
the legislation, and even tho literature of their times, — and 
are still so influential, that some attempt to analyse and 
describe them must bo made. There were varieties of 
opinion among the writers for this celebrated review from 
tbe first; amongst them were mere Whigs and mere 
literary critics, but that which gave it a backbone was its 
being partially tbe organ of a party, known some years 
later by tho name of “Philosophical Radicals.” Tliis 
school took its philosophy from Locke, Bentham, and Adam 
Smith. It held that tho old systems which admitted the 
jiriuciplo of authority were for ever ruined and discredited, 
that, as government was an aflfair of contract, so religion 
was an affair of evidence, and that, since the same evidence 
w'as estimated differently by different minds, tbe right 
course was, to confine religion within the domain of the 
individual conscience tolerating all forms of it not anti- 
social, but giving political prominence to none, Coleridge, 
in an eloquent work published in 1829,^ supported the 
theory of a national church, not as the channel for teaching 
religious truth, but as providing a machinery for diffusing 
culture and enlightenment, as well as teacMng morality by 
example, through the length and breadth of the land. 
This view was too Platonic for the school we are now con- 
sidering— which, however, did not attack the already 

^ C<mdUuUm oj Clmch and Siaie, 


fiTisting established church, but contented itself with iusist- 
ing that its clergy should be vigilantly controlled by tbe 
state, lest they should teach principles or practices incon- 
sistent with the general good. Churches they regarded as 
decrepit and perishing institutions ; it was tho state which, 
in eyes, flourished in immortal youth ; and their 
hopes of future good were involved in the development of 
civilization under its auspices. They believed in tbe gradual 
advance and perfectibility of the race through the operation 
of wise mstitutions, furthering the free play of all the 
human faculties, while guaranteeing the order and stability 
of society. The happiness that would thence arise, consist- 
ing in the realization of “ tho greatest good of the greatest 
number,” they regarded as the satisfaction of enthusiasm 
aud tho goal of effort. To political economy, that ommently 
lag study, and to the development of physical science, they 
looked for the measures and the means requisite for the 
attainment of this happiness. Moreover, since, from their 
point of view, there was nothing absolute in moral sanctions, 
it was ridiculous for a nation to hamper itself by adhcience 
to engagements contracted by a former generation, on the 
plea of national honour, if such adherence was prejudicial 
to tho interests of tho living. Views of this kind, begin- 
ning even then to be propounded, drew from Burke the ex- 
clamation that the “ age of chivalry was past,” and that 
“that of sophists, economists, and calculators had suc- 
ceeded.” The study of social grievances, and of the means 
of removing them, assumed a prominent place among their 
objects, and gave rise to much laudable and boueficial 
activity. On humanitarian grounds they supported the 
agitation against slavery which Christian philanthropists 
like Clarkson and Wilberforce had commenced from a 
religious motive. Senior occupied himself with tho evils 
of lie old poor-law; Francis Horner became a great 
authority on finance ; Sir Samuel Romilly took up the 
reform of our criminal jurisprudence ; Ricardo, J. S. Mill, 
aud M'Culloch studied the laws of the creation and dis- 
tribution of wealth, and demonstrated the impolicy of re- 
strictions on trade. The benefits of national education 
began to be seen and enforced ; and Lancaster and Bell 
entered upon useful labours connected with the organiza- 
tion of schools and the supply of teachers. Harriet 
Martineau wrote popular tales, and Elliott “ Corn-law 
Rhymes,” in order to indoctrinate the multitude with sound, 
views on economical questions. In short, all the good was 
done or attempted which men starting from tho basis of 
empiriad philosophy could do or attempt ; whatever was 
outside the range of that philosophy was neglected. 

There is something rather saddening in the contemplation 
of the careers of most of the eminent literary men of this 
epocL Byron and Shelley were cut off in the flower of 
their days; Southey’s overtasked brain gave way some 
years before his death, and the same fate befell Ireland's 
gifted singer, Thomas Moore. Scott, ruined through too 
much haste to be rich, literally worked himself to death, to 
dear off the mountain of liability wMch his implication in 
BaUantyne’s failure had thrown upon him. Coleridge, 
though he lived to old age, had weakened a will originally 
irresolute, and shattered nerves originally over-sensitive by 
the fatal practice of opium-eating ; in the time of grey 
hairs he subsided into a dreamy talker about “sum-in 
ject" and “ om-iu-ject.'’8 Wordsworth alone preserved to 
the last an unimpaired sanity of mind and body, for which Words- 
he might thank the simplicity and serenity of Ms life in''fo^^' 
Westmordand, where he settled on Ms return from France, 

Rapt in profound meditation, he communed among the 
mountains with the spirit of the universe ; and tho beauty 
of the crag, the tarn, the flower, transmitted itself, through 

* Carlyle’s of Sterling, 
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the lips of nature’s poet-piiest, into verse of wondrous 
melody. When the period of inspiration was past, ho 
quietly conformed to the religion and politics of his neigh- 
bours, and wrote much in support of them ; but these later 
works are pitched in a lower key. 

Since the death of Scott, the power of literature, com- 
bined with journalism, has been continually ou the rise. 
The novelists, while describing, have modified our social 
customs , the essayists have been instrumental m bringing 
about political reforms ; the poets have stirred, — ^generally 
to thoughts and desires of change, — the impressible hearts 
of the young. The power of art over the human mind, and 
its influence in determining the aspects of life, have been, 
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in all English-speaking countries, declining, while that of 
literature has been advancing. Whether this particular 
distribution of the master-influences that affect mankind 
will continue to prevail, or whether art is destined to legaiu 
among us a portion of its early power, and the sway of 
literature to be correspondingly restricted, is a question 
which the futm'e must decide. 

See Hallam's Intiodudion io the IdteraLun of Euroiie, "War ton’s 
History of Mfflish Poetry; Money’s Eiujluh Waters; Grein’s 
Biblwtliek der dngel-sachsuchen Pocsie; lie Bcnechctmc Histoire 
IdlUraira de la France, with its continuations ; Prof. Ward’s Eis- 
tory of Diamatie Literature , Colliei’s History of English Draimtic 
Poetry; Enight’s Shahspere. a Biography; Spence’s Amedoies; 
Coleiidgo’s Literary Bemains, (T . A.) 
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iymo- ENG-RAVING. The verb en^ave is an old French 
sy* word adopted by the English language, in which it bears 
at the present day but one signification, that of marking 
by incision. In old English the word was used iu other 
senses, with which we need not now trouble the reader, and 
the verb mgmv&r in modem French, used for a boat when 
she runs her keel into the beach or for a cart when its 
wheels stick in the mud of a road or the sand of a river, is 
a different word, being derived from grive, the sands of sea 
or river, which comes from the Provensal gram, the bed 
of a torrent, and is nearly related to the English grasd. 
Our English verb to engrave belongs to a large fai^y of 
words in many Western languages, the Anglo-Saxon form 
grafan being remarkable for its similarity to the Greek 
ypdtfievif. Littrd affirms that the Latin words smhere and 
scrohs are also etymologically related to the verb graver, 
and it is evident lhat there is a close connection between 
ecrobs, a furrow, and the hollow cuttings produced by an 
engraver with his tools- The grave in which the dead are 
buried is also connected with these words both by its 
meaning and its etymology. The idea of a furrow or 
cutting is essential to engraving, much more essential than 
any artistic idea. The rudest mark which is cut into the 
substance of anything is really an engraving, whilst the 
most admirable drawing which does not cut into the surface 
is not engraving at all. When Old Mortality deepened 


the inscriptions on the tombstones of the Covenanters he 
was strictly doing engraver’s work, though of a coarse 
kind. In like manner the peoples of remote antiquity 
who chiselled their writing and drawing on slabs of stone, 
were in the strictest sense engravers, though the connection 
between their rude performance and the refined workman- 
ship which is bestowed on a modern vignette may not at 
first sight be very obvious. On the other hand, a 
lithograph is not an engraving, neither is a photograph, 
nor a photographic autotype j but the applications of 
photography which are known as Mliogravure and 
’photogravure are really engraving, because in these 
processes the surface of the metal plate is eaten into or 
lowered. For the same reason etching may be correctly 
included under the generic term engraving, and an etcher 
is called in French a grtwmr ct Veauforte, an engraver by 
means of acid. 

Ei^raving may then be defined as writing or drawing in dsM- 
whioh the marks are produced by removing a portion of tion. 
the substance on which the writing or drawing is made, 
instead of by simply stainbg or discolouring it as ink and 
1^ pencil do, or covering it with an opaque or kansparent 
pigment as in oil-painting, 

The idea of multiplication by printing, or by casting (as 
in seal er^raving), is a mere accidental suggestion and not 
an essential of tihe art. Engraving preceded printing, 
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and is still much used without any connection with 
printing, as in the chased ornamentation of silver plate, 
fire-arms, jewellery, and other objects of luxury. 

It is our intention, in the present article, to confine 
ourselves strictly to engraving as one of the fine arts. Its 
present position is almost universally secondary to paint- 
ing. The engraver, in the fine arts, is almost invariably 
occupied in translating the works of painters, as by his 
intervention they can afterwards, at least in translation, be 
widely disseminated by the press. 

Piincipal There are several different varieties of engraving, the 
varieties chief of which are — (1) Line engraving on metal plates, 
usually of copper or steel, in which the line is always 
P-iviiig. Etching, usually on metal, in which the lines 

are corroded by means of acid ; (3) Mezzotint, in which 
there are no lines whatever, but only shades produced by 
roughening the surface of liie metal ; and (4) Woodcut, in 
which the lines which print black have to be left in relief, 
whilst the surface round them is cut away. 

These primary technical conditions have an irresistible 
influence even upon the mental qualities exhibited in the 
different kinds of engraving. Each kind is favourable to 
certain mental states, and unfavourable to others, each 
being in itself an artistic as well as a technical discipline. 
A line engraver will not see or think like an etcher, nor 
an etcher like an engraver in mezzotint, and the con- 
sequence of this difference is that the manner in which a 
line has to be cut has a great influence in determining the 
direction of artistic taste and feeling. Nor is this influence 
confined to the engravers themselves. The enormous 
multiplication of their works by printing makes engravers 
only second to writers in their power over public taste, 
which they can refine or vitiate by spreading refined or 
vulgar interpretations of pictures. 

Engrav- There is no inherent reason why engraving should he 
inginde- used only to translate painting. The early engravers were 
of pml original artists who worked out designs of their own, 
ij,g^ but in course of time a commercial reason prevailed over 
originality. It was found that a well-known picture 
assured the sale of an engraving from it beforehand, 
whereas an engraving which stood entirely on its own 
merits came into the world without advantages, and had its 
own way to make. Besides this, the engraver who copied 
a picture saved himself all the trouble of thinking out and 
composing the design, which he found ready to his hand. 
The same reasons have prevailed against original etching 
in our own day. There has been a great revival of etching 
during the last fifteen or twenty years, especially on the 
Continent, and many artists have acquired very great sMll 
in this mode of engraving. It was hoped, at first, that 
they would employ their skill upon original works, but the 
convenience, both of publishers and etchers, soon led them 
to employ etching, as engraving had been employed before, 
almost exclusively in translating pictures. We cannot but 
deplore this subordination of ei^ravii^ to painting ; and 
when we recur to the great engravers of past times who 
composed and invented their own works, it is with a fed- 
ing of regret that they have left so very few successors. 

Although we mentioned the four chief binds of engrav- 
ing in the order of what is usually considered to be their 
relative importance, putting line engraving in the first place 
and woodcut in the last, this is not the chronological order 
of their discovery. Woodcut is the oldest kind of engrav- 
ing from which impressions were printed, and must there- 
fore be taken first in a paper of this Mnd, which proposes 
to deal only with engraving for the press. 

Wood Engraving. 

It is natural that wood engraving should have occurred 
first to the primitive mind, because the manner ui which 


woodcuts are printed is the most obvious of all the kinds 
of printing. If a block of wood is inked with a gieasy ink 
and then pressed on a piece of paper, the ink from the 
block will be transferred at once to the paper, on which 
we shall have a black patch exactly the size and shape of 
the inked surface. Now, suppose that the simple Chinese 
who first discovered this was ingenious enough to go a 
step further, it would evidently occur to him that if one of 
the elaborate signs, each of which in his own language stood 
for a word, weie drawn upon the block of wood, in reverse, 
and then the whole of the white wool sufficiontly cut away 
to leave the sign m relief, an image of it might be taken on Ongm oi 
the paper much more quickly than the sign could be copied wood eu- 
with a camel-hair brush and Indian ink. No sooner had 
this experiment been tried and found to answer than block- 
prmting was discovered, and from the printing of signs to 
the printing of rude images of things, exactly in the same 
manner, the step was so easy that it must have been made 
insensibly. Wood engraving, then, is really nothmg but 
that primitive block-cutting which prepared for the printer 
the letters in relief now replaced by movable types, and the 
only difference between a delicate modern woodcut and the 
rude letters in the first printed books is a difference of 
artistic skill and knowledge. Li Chinese and Japanese 
woodcuts we can still recognize traditions of treatment 
which come from the designing of their written characters. 

The main elements of a Chinese or a Japanese woodcut, 
uninfluenced by European example, are dashing or delicate 
outUnes and markings of various thickness, exactly such os 
a clever writer with the brush would make with his Indian 
ink or vermilion. Often we get a perfectly black blot, ex- 
quisitely shaped and full of careful purpose, and these 
broad vigorous blacks are quite in harmony with the kind 
of printmg for which wood engraving is intended. 

It has not hitherto been satisfactorily ascertained whether The ear- 
wood engraving came to Europe from the East or was re-liestEu. 
discovered by some European artificer. The precise date 
of the first European woodcut is also a matter of doubt, 
but here we have certain data which at least set limits to ® 
the possibility of error. European wood engraving dates 
certainly from the first quarter of the 15th century. It 
used to be believed that a cut of St Christopher, very 
rudely executed, and dated 1423, was the Adam of all our 
woodcuts, but subsequent investigations have shaken this 
theory. There is a cut in the Brussels library, of the Virgin 
and Child surrounded by four saints, which is dated 1418, 
but the composition is so very elegant and the drawing so 
refined and beautiful, that one has a difficulty in believing 
the date, though it is received as authentic. The Virgin 
and Child of the Paris library is without date, but is sup- 
posed, apparently with reason, to be earlier than either of 
tihe two we have mentioned , and M. Delaborde has proved 
that two cuts were printed in 1406. The Virgin and Child 
at Paris may be taken as a good representative specimen of 
very early European wood engraving. It is simple art, but 
not bad art. The forma axe drawn in bold thick lines, and 
the black blot is used with much effect in the hollows and 
recesses of the design. Beyond this there is no shading. 

Eude as the work is, the artist has expressed exquisite 
maternal tenderness in the pressure of the Virgin's cheek to 
that of the Chil(^ whilst the attitude of the Child itself, 
with it® foot iu its hand and its arm round the mother's 
ueck^ is most true to nature, as is the pose of the other 
foot against the mother's arm, and also the baby-like bend- 
ing and twisting of the legs. The Virgin is crowned, and 
stands against a niche-like decoration with pinnacles as 
often seen in illuminated manuscripts. In the woodcut 
this architectural decoration is boldly but effectively drawn. 

Here, then, we have real art already, art in which appeared 
both vigour of style and tenderness of feeling. 
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The very earliest wood engraving consisted of outlines 
and white spaces with smaller black spaces, hut shading is 
rare or absent. Before passing to shaded woodcuts we 
may mention a kind of wood engraving practised in the 
middle of the 15th century by a French engraver, often 
called Bernard Milnet, though his name is a matter of 
doubt, and by other engravers nearer the beginning of that 
Tto century. This method is called the trihle, a word for 
cnWe. [g convenient translation in English, It 

means, riddled loith small Mes, as a target may be riddled 
with small shot. The effect of light and dark is produced 
in this kind of engraving by sinking a great number of 
round holes of different diameters in the substance of the 
wood, which, of course, all come white m the printing; it 
is, in short, a sort of stippling in white. When a more 
advanced kind of wood engraving had become prevalent the 
oible was no longer used for general purposes, but it was 
retained for the grounds of decorative wood engraving, 
being used occasionally m borders for pages, in printers’ 
rnarfe, and other designs, which were survivals in black and 
white of the ancient art of illuminating. Curiously 
enough, this kind of wood engraving, though long disused 
for purposes of art, has of late years been revived with ex- 
cellent effect for scientific purposes. It is now the accepted 
method of illustration for astronomical books. The black 
given by the untouched wooden block represents the night 
sky, and the holes, smaller or larger, represent in white the 
stars and planets of leaser or greater magnitude. The pro- 
cess is so perfectly adapted to this purpose, being so cheap, 
rapid, and simple, that it will probably never be superseded. 
The objections to it for artistic purposes are, however, so 
obvious that they were soon perceived even by the 
untrained critical faculty of the earlier workmen, who 
turned their attention to woodcut in simple black lines, m- 
Teolini- eluding outline aud shading. In early work the outline is 
col cha- firm and very distinct, being thicker in line than the 
ue shading the lines are simple, without 

ewly cross-hatchings, as the workmen found it easier and more 
wooden- natural to take out a white line-like space between two 
graTing. parallel or nearly parallel black lines thau to cut out the 
twenty or thirty small white lozenges into which the same 
space would have been divided by cross-hatchings. The 
early work would also sometimes retain the simple black 
patch which we find in Japanese woodcuts, for example, in 
the Christmas Dancers of 'Wohlgemuth all the shoes are 
black patches, though there is no discrimination of local 
colour in anything else. A precise parallel to this treat- 
ment is to be found in a Japanese woodcut of the Wild 
Boar and Hare given by Aim^ Humbert in his book on 
Japan, in which the boar has a cap which is a perfectly 
black patch though all other local colour is omitted. The 
similarity of method between Wohlgemuth aud the 
Japanese artist is so close that they both take pleasure in 
drawing thin black lines at a little distance from the patch 
and following its shape like a border. In course of time, 
as wood engravers became more expert, they were not so 
careful to spare themselves trouble and pains, and then 
cross-hatchings were introduced, but at first more as a 
variety to relieve the eye thau as a common method of 
shading. In the 16th century a simple kind of wood 
engraving reached such a high degree of perfection that 
the best work of that time has never been surpassed in its 
own way. We intend very shortly to render full justice to 
the highly developed skill of modern wood engravers ; but 
it is undeniable that in the 16th century the art stood more 
on its own merits than it does now, respected itself more, 
and affirmed itself without imitating other arts. 

Wood engraving in the 16th century was much more con- 
ventional liban it is in the present day, and this very con- 
ventionalism enabled it to express what it had to express 


with greater decision and power. The wood engraver in Wood 
those days was free from many difficult conditions which engrav- 
bamper his modern successor. He did not care in the least g 
about aerial perspective, and nobody expected him to care century, 
about it ; he did not trouble his mind about local colour, 
but generally omitted it, sometimes, however, giving it here 
and there, but only when it suited his fancy. As for light- 
and shade, he shaded only when he wanted to give relief, 
but never worked out anything like a studied and balanced 
effect of light-and-shade, nor did he feel any responsibility 
about the matter. What he really cared for, and generally 
attained, was a firm, clear, simple kind of drawing, con- 
ventional in its indifference to the mystery of nature and 
to the poetic sentiment which comes to us from that 
mystery, hut by no means indifferent to fact, of a decided 
and tangible kind. The wood engraving of the 16th 
century was a singularly positive art, as positive as carving; 
indeed, most of the famous woodcuts of that time might 
be translated into carved panels without much loss of char- 
acter, Their complete independence of pictorial conditions 
might be illustrated by many examples. In Durer’s Salu- Durer’s 
tation the dark blue of the sky above the Alpine mountains Salnta- 
is translated by dark shading, but so far is this piece of 
local colour from being carried out in the rest of the com- 
position that the important foreground figures, with their 
draperies, are shaded as if they were statues in plaster of 
Paris. Again, the sky itself is false in its shading, for it is 
without gradation, but the shading upon it has a purpose, 
which is to prevent the upper part of the composition from 
looking too empty, and the conventionalism of wood 
engraving was so accepted in those days that the artist 
could have recourse to this expedient in defiance alike of 
pictorial harmony and of natural truth. In Holbein’s Hoi- 
admirable series of small well-filled compositions, thebe’s 
Dance of Death, the firm and matter-of-fact drawing is " 
accompanied by a sort of light-and-shade adopted simply 
for convenience, with as little reference to natural truth as 
might be expected in a stained-glass window. There is 
a most interesting series of litSe woodcuts drawn and 
engraved in the 16th century by J. Amman as illustrations Amman’s 
of the different handicrafts and trades, and entitled The 
Baker, The Miller, The Butcher, and so on. Nothing is 
more striking in this valuable series than the remarkable 
closeness with which the artist observed everything in the 
nature of a hard fact, such as the shape of a hatchet or a 
spade ; but he sees no mystery anywhere — ^he can draw 
leaves but not foliage, fearers but not plumage, locks hut 
not hair, a hill hut not a landscape In the Witches’ 

Kitchen, a woodcut by Baldung Griin of Btrasburg, dated Baldung 
1510, the steam rising from the pot is so hard that it has Grim, 
the appearance of two trunks of trees denuded of their 
bark, and makes a pendant in the composition to a real 
tree on the opposite side which does not look more 
suhstantial. The clouds of steam round about the jet are 
like puddings. Nor was this a personal deficiency in 
Baldung Griin. It was Diirer’s own way of engraving 
clouds and vapour, and all the engravers of that time 
followed it. Kieir conceptions were much more those of 
a carver than those of a painter. Diirer actually did carve 
in high relief, and Griin's Witches' Kitchen might he carved 
in the same maimer without loss; indeed it has the appear- 
ance of ^ cdto-rilievo with the ground tinted darker than 
the carvings. When the engravers were rather draughts- 
men than carvers, their drawing was of a decorative 
character. For example, in the magnificent portrait of 
Christian IIL of Denmark by Jacob Binck, one of tbe Jacob 
very finest examples of old wood engraving, the face and'Binck. 
beard are drawn with few lines and very powerfully, but 
the costume is treated strictly as decoration, the lines of 
the patterns being all given, with as little sbading os 
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possible, and what shading thei-e is is simple, without 
cross-hatching. 

The perfection of simple wood engraving having been 
attained so early as the IGth century, the art became 
extremely productive, and has been so ever since. During 
the 17th and 18th centuries it still remained a compara- 
tively severe and conventional form of art, because the 
workmen shaded as much as possible either with straight 
hues or simple curves, so that there was never much 
apipearance of freedom. Modern wood engraving is quite 
a distinct art, heiug based on different principles, but 
between the two stands the work of an originM genins, 
Bemck. Dewick, W'ho cannot be overlooked. He was born in 1753, 
and died in 1828. Although apprenticed to an engraver 
in 1767, he was never taught to draw, and got into ways 
and habits of his own which add to the oiiginahty of his 
work, though his defective training is always evident. His 
work is the more genuine from his habit of engraving his 
own designs, which left him peifect freedom of interpreta- 
tion. blit the genuineness of it is not only of the kind which 
comes from independence of spirit, it is duo also to Ins 
fidelity to the technical natnro of tho process, a fidelity 
very rare in the ait. The reader will remember that in 
wood engraving every cutting prints white, and every space 
left untouched prints black. Simple black lines are 
obtained by cutting out white lines or spaces between 
them, and crossed black lines have to be obtained by 
laboriously cutting out all the white lozenges between 
them. In Bewick’s cuts white lines are abundant and are 
often crossed, but black lines are never crossed ; he is also 
quite willing to utilize the black space, as tho Japanese 
wood engravers, and Diirer’a master Wohlgemuth used to 
do. The side of the frying-pan in the vignette of the Cat 
and the Mouse is treated precisely on their principles, so 
precisely indeed that wo have the line at the edge for a 
Border. In the vignette of the Pisherman, at the end of 
the twentieth chapter of the Mmoiv, the space of dark 
shade under the bushes is loft quite black, whilst the 
leaves and twigs, and the rod and line too, are all drawn 
in pure white lines. Benicb, indeed, was more careful in 
his adherence to the technical conditions of the art than 
any of the primitive woodcutters except those who worked 
in mbU and who used white lines as well as their dots. 
Bach a thing as a fishing-net is an excellent test of this 
disposition. In the interesting series by J. Amman 
illustrating the crafts and trades of the 16th century, ikere 
is a cut of a man fisldng in a river, from a small punt, with 
a net. The net comes dark against the light surface of 
Ammm the river, and Amman took the trouble to cut a white 
and lozenge for every mesh. Bewick, in one of his vignettes, 
Bewiob. represents a fisherman mending his nets by the side of a 
stream. Along net is hung to dry on four upright sticks, 
but to avoid the trouble of cutting out the lozenges, 
Bewick artfully contrives his arrangement of light and 
shade so that the net shall be in light against a space of 
WMte black shade under some bushes. This permits him to cut 
liues. every string of the net in white, according to his practice 
of using the white line whenever he could. He used it 
with great ability iu the scales of his fish, hut this was 
simply from a regard to technical convenience, for when 
he engraved on metal he marked the scales of his fish by 
black lines. These may seem very trifling considerations 
to persons unacquainted with the fine arts, who may ’ hbinV 
that it can matter little whether a fishing-net is drawn in 
black lines or in white, but the fact is that the entire 
destiny of wood engraving has depended on preserving or 
rejecting the white line. Had it been generally accepted 
as it was by Bewick, original artists might have followed 
his example in engraving their own inventions, because 
then wood engraving would have been a natural and com- 


paratively rapid art ; but since the black line has been 
preferred the art has become a handicraft, because original 
artists have not time to cut out thousands of little white 
spaces. The reader may at once realize for himself the 
tediousness of the process by comparing the ease with 
which one writes a page of manuscript with the labour 
which would be involved in cuttmg away, with perfect 
accuracy, every space, however minute, which the pen had 
not blackened with ink. 

The two centuries in which wood engraving has developed Modem 
itself most remarkably are the 16th and the 19th. ■W’’c''''^oodea- 

have described the character of 16th century work, which 
was easy, as the work of that time had a limited purpose 
and a settled character. It may not appear so easy to 
describe the various and unsettled work ot our own time, 
but it is animated by a leading idea, which is universality. 

Wood engraving m the 19th century has no special 
character of its own, nothing like Bewick’s work, which 
had a character derived from the nature of the process ; but 
on the other hand, the modern art is set to imitate every Its ji-eat 
kind of engraving and every kind of drawing. Thus we variety 
have woodcuts that imitate line engraving, others that 
copy etching and even mezzotint, wkilst others try to 
imitate the crumbling touch of charcoal or of chalk, or the 
wash of water-colour, or eveu the wash and the pen-line 
together. The art is pnt to all sorts of pin poses; and 
though it is not and cannot be free, it is made to i)retend 
to a freedom which the old masters would have rejected as 
an affectation. Rapid sketches are made on the block with 
the pen, and the modern wood engraver sets himself 
patiently to cut out all the spaces of white, iu which case 
the engraver is in reality less free than his piedecessor in 
the 16th century, though the result has a false appearance 
of liberty. The woodcut is like a polyglot who has leanied 
to speak many other languages at the risk of forgetting his 
own. And, wonderful as may be its powers of imitation, 
it can only approximate to the arts which it imitates ; it 
cau never rivEd each of them on its own ground. It can 
convey the idea of etching or water-colour, but not their 
quality; it can imitate the manner of a line engraver on 
steel, but it cannot give the delicacy of his lines. What- 
ever be the art which the wood engraver imitates, a practised 
eye sees at the first glance that the result is nothing but a 
woodcut. Therefore, although we may admire the supple- 
ness of an art which can assume so many transformations, 
it is certain that these transformations give little satisfaction 
to severe judges. We are bound, however, to acknowledge 
that in manual skill and in variety of resource modern 
wood engravers far excel their predecessors. A Belgian 
wood engraver, St^phane Pannemaker, exhibited at the Panne- 
Salon of 1876 a woodcut entitled La Baigneuse, which 
astonished the art-world by the amazing perfection of its 
method, all the delicate modeHing of a nude figure being 
rendered by simple modulations of unbroken line. Both 
English and Prench publications abound in striking proofs 
of skin. The modern art, as exhibited in these publica- 
tions, may be broadly divided into two sections, one 
depending upon line, iu which case the black line of a pen 
sketch is carefully preserved, and the other depending upon 
tone, when the tones of a sketch with the brush are trans- 
lated by the wood engraver into shades obtained in his own 
way by the burin. The first of these method.9 requires 
extreme care, skill, and patience, but makes little demand 
upon the mtelligence of the artist; the second loaves him 
more free to interpret, but he cannot do ^is rightly with- 
out understanding both tone and texture. The wood-cuts 
iu Dord’s JDon QxdxoU are done by each method alternately, 
many of the designs having been sketched with a pen upon 

block, whilst others are shaded with a brush in Indian 
ink and white, the latter being engraved by interpreting 
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lire shades of the brush. In the pen drawings the lines 
are Dora’s, in the brush drawings the lines are the 
Pisan, engraver’s. In the night scenes M. Pisan has usually 
adopted Bewick’s system of white lines, the block being 
left untouched in its blackness wherever the effect permitted. 
Ulus- Modern English wood engraving shows to great advantage 
tiated in such newspapers as the Illmiraied London Nem and the 
news- Q'lxiphic, the best of their bud in the world, and also in 
pajjers. fgj, illustration, which English artists usually 

e.vecute with delicacy and taste. A certain standard of 
Vjg- vignette engraving was reached by Mr Edmund Evans in 
nettea, Mr Birket Poster’s edition of Cowper’s TasJc, winch is nob 
likely to be surpassed in its own way, either for delicacy 
of tono or for careful preservation of the drawing. An 
important extension of wood engraving in modem times 
Com- has been due to the invention of compound blocks, 

pound Formerly a woodcut was limited iu size to the dimensions 

blocks, jjf IjlQglj gf boxwood cut across the grain, except in the 
primitive condition of the art, when commoner woods were 
used in the direction of the grain ; but in the present day 
many small blocks are fitted togther so as to form a single 
large one. They can be separated or joined together again 
at will, and it is this facility which has rendered possible 
the rapid production of large cuts for the newspapers, as 
many cutters work on the same subject at once, each tabng 
his own section. 

Process The process of modern wood engraving may be briefly 
of described as follows. The surface of the block is lightly 

modaru whitened with Chinese white so as to produce a light 
mviug!' 0^1 this the artist draws either with 

a pen if the work is intended to he in line, or with a hard 
pointed pencil and a brush if it is intended to be in shade, 
if it is to ho a line woodcut the cutter simply digs out the 
whites with a sharp burin or scalpel (he has these tools of 
various shapes and sizes), and that is all be has to do j but 
if the drawing on the wood is shaded with a brush, then 
the cutter has to work upon the tones in such a manner 
that they will come relatively true in the printing. This 
is by no means easy, and the result is ofteu a disappoint- 
ment, besides whidi the artist’s drawing is destroyed in 
the process, so that it is now customary to have the block 
photographed before the engraver touches it, when the 
drawing is specially worth preserving. This was done for 
Mr Leighton’s illustrations to Romla. 

Copper and Steel Plate Engraving. 

Engraving on plates of copper and steel is the converse 
of wood engraving in method. In line engraving it is the 
line itself which is hollowed, whereas in the woodcut, as 
we have seen, when the line is to print black it is left in 
relief, and only white spaces and white lines are hoUowed. 
There was no difficulty about discovering the art of line 
engraving, which has been practised from the earliest ages. 
PreMs- The prehistoric Aztec hatchet given to Humboldt m Mexico 
toric en. was just as really and truly engraved os a modern copper- 
graving. plate with outlines after Plaxman or Thorwaldsen; the 
Aztec engraving is of course ruder than the European, but 
it is the same art. The important discovery which made 
line engraving one of the multiplying arts was the discoveiy 
how to print an incised line, which would not occur to 
every one, and which in fact was hit upon at last by 
accident, and known for some time before its real utility 
was suspected. Line engraving in Europe does not owe 
its origin to the woodcut, but to the chasing on gold* 
piths’ work. If the reader will look at any article of 
jewellery in which the metal is ornamented with incised 
designs, he will there see the true origin of our precious 
Plate- Diirers and Marceutonios. The history of the first plate* 
printing, prmting is as follows. The goldsmiths of llomce in the 
middle of the I5th century were in the habit of ornament- 
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ing their works by means of engraving, after whicb they 
filled up the hollows produced by the burin with a black 
enamel made of silver, lead, and sulphur, the result heiug 
that the design was rendered much more visible by the 
opposition of the enamel and the metal An engraved 
design filled up in this manner was called a niello, and our ifieUi, 
modem door-plates are really nielli also, for in them too 
the engraved lines are filled with black. The word comes 
from nigelhim, and simply refera to the colour of the 
enamel. Whilst a niello was in progress the artist could 
not see it so well as if the enamel were already in the 
lines, and on the other hand, he did not like to put iu the 
hard enamel prematurely, as when once it was set it could 
not easily be got out again. He therefore took a sulphur 
cast of his niello in progress, on a matrix of fine clay, and 
filled up the lines in the sulphur with lampblack, thus 
enabling himself to judge of the state of his engraving. 

At a later period it was discovered that a proof could be 
taken on damped paper by filling tho engraved lines with 
a certain ink and wiping it off the surface of tho plate, 
sufficient pressure being applied to make the paper go into 
the hollowed lines and fetch the ink out of them. This 
was the beginning of plate printing, hut nobody at first 
suspected the artistic and commercial importance of the 
discovery. The niello engravers thought it a convenient 
way of proving their work, as it saved the trouble of the 
sulphur cast, but they saw no further into the future. 

They went on engraving nielli just the same to ornament 
plate and furniture ; nor was it until the next centuiy that 
the now method of printing was carried out to its great and 
wonderful results. Even m our own day tho full import- 
ance of it IS only understood by persons who have made 
the fine arts a subject of special study. There are, 
however, certain differences between plate printing andArtistw 
block printing which affect tho essentials of art. When import- 
paper is driven into a lino so as to fetch the ink out of it, 
the line may be of unimaginable fineness, it will print all ^ 
the same ; but when the paper is only pressed upon a raised ^ 
line, the line must have some appreciable thickness, so that 
the wood engraving can never be so delicate as plate 
engraving. Again, not only does plate printing excel block 
pnnting in delicacy ; it excels it also in force and depth. 

There never was, and there will never be, a woodcut lino 
having the power of a deep lino in a plate, for in block 
printing the line is only a blackened surface of paper, 
whereas in plate printing it is a cast with an additional thick- 
ness of printing ink. 

Living limited ourselves in this article to engraving for 
tlie press, we do not stay to enumerate tho niello engravers, 
but pass at once to the art of line engraving for prints ; 
and first let us describe tihe process, which is as simple in 
theory as it is difficult in practice. The most important 
of the tools used is the burin, which is a bar of steel with The 
one end fixed in a handle rather like a mushroom with one bunn, 
side cut away, the bnrin itself being shaped so that the 
cutting end of it when sharpened takes the form of a 
lozenge. Burins are made in many varieties to suit in- 
dividual tastes and the different uses to which they are 
applied, hut most burins resemble each other in presenting 
the shape of a more or less elongated lozenge at the end 
where they are sharpened. The burin acts exactly like a 
plough; it makes a furrow and turns out a shaving of 
metel as the plough turns the soil of a field. The burin, 
however, is push^ while the plough is pulled, and this 
peculiar character of the burin as a pushed instrament at 
once estahMes a wide separation between it and aU the 
other instruments employed in the arts of design, such as 
pencils, brushes, pens, and etching needles. The manual 
difficulty which has to be overcome ly the engraver is in 
making himself master of the burin^ and in order to 
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atjcomplisli this he is obliged to go through a great deal of 
simply Tviflnufll practice in cutting lines. The beginner 
learns to cut straight linos and curves of various degrees of 
depthj and to cross them so that the interstices may form 
sc[uares, lozenges, triangles, &c. These exercises, after long 
practice, give a degree of manual skill which has been often 
misemployed in ingenious trifling, to the detriment of true 
artistic quality, so that laborious men have wasted their 
time in cutting patterns like woven wire, and mefully 
insorting a dot in the middle of every lozenge or square. 
Whilst avoiding this error, which has been the bane of 
engraving, the student should train his hand and eye by 
copying portions of good prints directly on the metal, as 
a modem engraver cannot work in ignorance of the 
language of his art, though he may employ it in his own 
way afterwards. It is, however, unfortunately true that 
set methods, which may be called the business of engraving, 
have a tendency to become ranch more predominant than 
in the sister art of painting, so that real originality 
expresses itself much less frequently with the bunn than 
with the brush. 

Element? The elements of engraving with the burin upon metal 
of burm feg best understood by an example of a very simple 
^ engraving of letters. The capital letter B 
moUi. contains in itself the rudiments of an engraver’s education. 
As at first drawn, before the blacks are inserted, this letter 
consists of two perpendicular straight lines and four curves, 
all the curves differing from each other. Suppose, then, 
that the engraver has to make a B, he will scratch these 
lines very lightly with a sharp point or style. The next 
thing is to cut out the blacks (not the whites, as in wood 
engraving), and this would be done with two different 
burins. The engraver would get his vertical black line by 
a powerful ploughing with the burin between his two 
preparatory first lines, and then take out some copper in 
the thickest parts of the two curves. This done he would 
then take a finer burin and work out the gradation from 
the thick line in the midst of the curve to the thin 
extremities which touch the perpendicular. When there 
is much gradation in a line the darker parts of it are often 
gradually ploughed out by returning to it over and ov® 
again. The hollows so produced are afterwards filled with 
printing ink, just as the hollows in a niello were filled with 
black enamel j the printing ink is wiped from the smooth 
surface of the copper, damped paper is laid upon it, and 
driven into the hollowed letter by the pressure of a rolling 
cylinder ; it fetches the ink out, and you have your letter 
B in intense black upon a white ground. 

When the surface of a metal plate is sufficiently polished 
to be used for engraving, the slightest scratch upon it will 
print as a black line, the degree of blackness being propor- 
tioned to the depth of the scratch. Most readers of these 
pages win possess an engraved plate from which visiting 
cards are printed. Such a plate is a good example of some 
elementary principles of engraving. It contains thin lines 
and thick ones, and a considerable variety of curves. An 
elaborate line engraving, if it is a pure line engraving and 
nothing else, will contain only these simple elements in 
different combinations. The real Ime engraver is always 
engraving a line more or less broad and deep in one direc- 
tion or another j he has no other business than t.Tn'g. 

We may now pass to the early Italian and early German 
prints, in which the line is used with such perfect 
simplicity of purpose that the methods of the artists are as 
legible as if we saw them actually at work.^ 


^ It may be weU to say sometbing hereabout the accesaibifiliy of ex- 
amples. Aay one living in London can study engraving at its sotirces 
to the fullest extent in &ie impressions belonging to that litfle-appre* 
d^ed treasure-house, the print-room of the British Miisetun, but the 
difficulty IS for students who live in the provinces or in distant colonies. 


The student may soon understand the spirit and technical Early 
quality of the earliest Italian engraving by giving his Italian 
attention to a few of the series which used erroneously to 
be called the Playing Cards of Mantegna. “ The series,” ® ^ 
says Professor Colvin, “consists of fifty pieces, divided into 
sets of ten each. Of these five sets, each is marked with 
an initial letter, A, B, 0, D, E, and every print of the 
series cames besides an Arabic numeral, 1, 2, 3, up to 60. 

Only the numerical order, which shows how the series is 
meant to be arranged and studied, reverses the alphabetical 
order which corresponds with the respective dignity of the 
subject; thus Fos. 1-10 are lettered as class E, Nos. 11-20 
as class D, and so on. This number, fifty, and this 
plan of subdivision by tens, are quite inconsistent with the 
supposed destination of the series as playing-cards; and 
so also are the subjects of the series. They represent a 
kind of encyclopsedia of knowledge, proceeding upwards 
from earthly to transcendental things,— -first, the various 
orders and conditions of men ; second, the nine muses and 
Apollo ; third, the seven liberal arts, with poetry, theology, 
and philosophy added to complete the group of ten ; fourth, 
the four cardinal and three theological virtues, with three 
singular personifications or geniuses added to complete ten 
— a genius of time, a genius of the sun, and a genius of 
cosmos, the world ; fifth, the planets, in their mythological, 
astrological, and astronomical signification, with the three 
outer spheres added to make up the ten — viz., the eighth, 
or sphere of the fixed stars, the Primum Mobile, or inclosing 
sphere, which by its rotation imparts rotation to the rest 
within, and the Prima Causa, or empyrean sphere, the 
unrevolving abiding place of Deity. The series is, therefore, 


This difficulty has been overcome of late years by the perfection to 
which M. Amand Durand has brought the art of photogi-aphio engraving 
ongmally invented by Niepce, and now called hUiogramre. By means 
of this a new plate can be produced from an impression of an old 
engraving without touching the print, and so perfect that the impres- 
sions yielded by the new plate can only he distingniehed from old 
pnnts by an expeit, and not always with certainty by him, so that 
they have to be marked on the back to prevent ftnud, M. Amand 
Durand has made it his pmoipal business to reproduce engravings by 
the old masters j so that the provincial or colonial student may now 
possess in his own cabinet a selection of the best examples. One 
thing only it 18 necessary for him to bear in mind. Theie are two 
sortsofMtogro-imre,— that which prints like a eopper-plate and that 
which prints hTce a woodcut. Both are used for hook illustration, 
and udiscnminately, so that the student will often meet with a plate- 
engraving which has been reproduced to print like a woodcut, and 
whenever he does so he ought not to pay the slightest attention to it, 
for no plate-engraving can ever be reproduced as a woodcut without 
the loss of its finest technical qualities. A plate so reproduced will 
no doubt retain its composition and expression, though even, the ex- 
pression may often lose a httle from the greater coarseness of the 
lines; but all its quality as workmanship, aE the delicacy of the 
manual art, is sacrificed, nieiely that it may be printed more ebeaply. 
UTie student should therefore resolutely turn away from all typoffraphio 
hfliogravuies after engraved plates, and confine his attention to those 
which are printed as the onginal plates were pnuted, a matter which 
he can easily ascertara for himself by seeing that there is a plate mark, 
the colourless mark produced by the edges of the plate upon the paper. 
M. Amand Durand has published many copies from engravings by dif 
ferent old masters, including complete sets from the original works of 
Yondyke, Paul Potter, Claude, and Albert Durer, Such reproductions 
os these are reafiy available for ptuposes of study, but tbe quantity of 
different photographic processes invented of late years has inundated 
the market with the most various kinds of more or less defective re- 
productions, which the student ought carefully to avoid. And how- 
ever perfect the process may be, all reproductions on a reduced scale 
should be regeoted at once by students, for the manner of working 
adopted by a true master depends always upon the scale of his en- 
graving, Dttrer will put more into a laige plate than into a little 
one ; and when a large plate by Durer is reduced by a photographic 
process, the reduction, by its microscopic abundance of detail, convesrs 
a falsa idea of Durer’s practice as an artist. The reductions of old 
engravings which are now so frequently used for book-illustrations an* 
mote i^urions than helpful to any right appreciation of engraving 
Bedttction is good only when the artist worked with a view to it, as is 
now often done in drawings intmded to he reproduced photographicallj 
with iforesm diminution of scale, 
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as the most recent critics have called it, a moral and and shade as separate elements, yet shading with an 
educational series, or instructive picture-hook.” evident desire to follow the form of the thing shaded, and 

We have not space to enter into the controversy about with lines in various directions. Schongauer’s art is a 
the origin of these engravings. They are supposed to be great stride in advance, and we find in him an evident 
Florentine ; they are certainly Italian; and their technical pleasure in the bold use of the burin. Outline and shade, 
manner is called that of Baccio Baldini, of whose biography in Schongauer, are not nearly so much separated as in 
nothing is known. But if the history of these engravings Baccio Baldmi, and the sliadiug, generally in curved lines, 
is obscure, their style is as clear as a style can be. There is far more masterly than the straight shading of Mantegna. 

' is not room for a moment’s doubt about the artist’s con- Durer continued Schongauer’s curved shading, with in- Diirer 
Teolmi- ception of his art. In aU these figures the outline is the creasing manual delicacy and skill ; and as he found him- 
cal prin- main thing, and next to that the lines which mark the self able to perform feats with the burin which amused 
leading folds of the drapery, lines quite classical in purity both himself and his buyers, he over loaded his plates 
of form and severity of selection, and especially character- with quantities of living and inanimate objects, each of 
istic in this, that they are always really engraver’s lines, which he finished with as much care as if it were the most 
such as may naturally be done with the burin, and they important thing in the composition. The engravers of 
never imitate the freer line of the pencil or etching needle, those days had no conception of any necessity for subordi- 

As for shading, it is used in the greatest moderation with natmg one part of their work to another ; they drew, like 

thiu straight strokes of the burin, that never overpower children, fimt one object and than another object, and so 

the stronger organic lines of the design. Of chiaroscuro, on until the plate was furnished from top to bottom and 

in any complete sense, there is none. The sky behind the from the left side to the right. Here, of course, is an 
figures is represented by wliite paper, and the foreground element of facility in primitive art which is denied to the 
is sometimes occupied by flat decorative engraving, much modem artist. In Diirer all objects are on the same plane, 

nearer in feeling to calligraphy than to modern painting. In his St Hubert, the stag is quietly standing on the 

Sometimes there is a cast shadow, but it is not studied horse’s back, with one hoof on the saddle, and the kneeling 
and is only used to give relief. We may observe that in knight looks as if he were tapping the horse on the nose, 
this early metal engraving the lines are often crossed in Durer seems to have perceived the mistake about the stag, 
the shading, whereas in the earliest woodcuts they are not; for he pub a tree between us and the animal to correct it, 
the reason being that when lines are incised they can as but the sti^ is on the horse’s back nevertheless. This 
easily be crossed as not, whereas, when they are reserved, ignorance of the laws of effect is least visible and obtrusive 
the crossing involves much labour of a non-artistic Mnd. in plates which have no landscape distances, such as The 

Here, then, we have pure line-engraving with the burin, Coat of Arms with the Death’s Head and The Coat of Arms 

that is, the engraving of the pure line patiently studied for with the Cock. Diirer’s gieat manual skill and close 

its own beauty, and exhibited in an abstract manner, with observation made him a wonderful engraver of objects 

care for natural form combined with inattention to the taken separately. He saw and rendered all objects; nothing His mi- 
effects of nature. Even the forms, too, are idealized, escaped him ; he applied the same intensity of study to nutenoaa 
especially in the cast of draperies, for the express purpose everything. Though a thorough student of the nude 

of exhibiting the line to better advantage. Such are the (witness his Adam and Eve, and other plates), he would 

characteristics of those very early Italian engravings which pay jnst as much attention to the creases of a gaiter as to 

were attributed erroneouslyto Mantegna. When we come to the development of a muscle ; and though man was his 

Man- Mantegna himself we find a style equally decided. Draw- main subject, he would study dogs with equal care (see the 

tegna. ing and shading were for him two entirely distinct things, five dogs in the St Hubert), or even pigs (see the Prodigal 

He did not draw and shade at the same time, as a modern Son) ; and at a time when landscape painting was unknown 

chiaroscurist would, but he first got his outlines and the he studied every clump of trees, every visible trunk and 

patterns on his dresses all very accurate and right, and then branch, nay, every fore^onnd plant, and each leaf of it 

threw a veil of shading over them, and a very peculiar kind separately. In his buSdings he saw every brick like a 
of shading it was, all the lines being straight and all the bricklayer, and every joint in the woodwork like a car- 
shading diagonal. This is the primitive method, its pecu- penter. The immense variety of the objects which he 
liarities being due, not to a learned self-restraint, but to a engraved was a training in suppleness of hand. His lines 
combination of natural genius with technical inexperience, go in every direction, and are made to render both the 
which made the early Italians at once desire and discover undulations of surfaces (see the plane in the Melancholia) 
the simplest and easiest methods. But whilst the Italians and their texture (see the granular texture of the stones 
were shading with straight lines the Germans had begun to in the same print). 

use curves, and as soon as the Italians saw good German From Diirer we come to Italy again, through Marc Marc- 
work they abandoned their old stiff practice and tried to antonio, who copied Diirer, translating more than sixty of w>tonio. 
give to their burins something of the German suppleness, his woodcuts upon metal It is one of the most remark- 
Barly The characteristics of early metal engraving in Germany able things in the history of art, that a man who had 
Gotmau are seen to perfection in Martin Schongauer and Albert trained hmself by copying northern work, little removed 
Diirer, who, though with striking differences, had many from pure Gothidsm, should have become soon after- 
points in common. Schongauer was the earlier artist of wards the great engraver of Eaphael, who was much 
Schon- the two, as he died in H88; whilst the date of Dureris pleased with his work and aided him by personal advice. 

g«Hwr. death is 1528, just forty years later. Schongauer was Yet^ although Eaphael was a painter, and Marcantonio 

therefore a whole generation before Diirer, yet scarcely his interpreter, the reader is not to infer that engraving 

• inferior to him in the use of the burin, though Diirer has had as yet subordinated itself to painting. Eaphael him- Ra- 

a much peater reputation, due in great measure to his self evidently considered engraving a distinct art, for he 

singular imaginative powers. Schongauer is the first great never once set Marcantonio to work from a picture, but *“"*“®®* 
German engraver who is known to us by name, but he was always (much more judiciously) gave him drawings, which 

preceded by an unknown German master, whom we now the engraver might interpret witibout going outside of his 

call the master of 1466, who had Gothic notions of art (in own art; consequently Marcantonio’s works are always 

strong contrast to the classicism of Baccio Baldini), but genuine engravings, and are never pictorial. Marcantonio 

used the burin skilfully in his own way, conceiving of line was an engraver of remarkable power. In him the real 

YHL — s6 
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pare art of line-engraving reached its maturity. He retained 
much of the early Italian manner in his backgrounds, 
where its simplicity gives a desirable sobriety ; but his 
figures are boldly modelled in curved lines, crossing each 
other in the darker shades, but left single in the passages 
from dark to light, and breaking away in fine dots as they 
appioach the light itself, which is of pure white paper, A 
school of etigraviiig was thus founded by Piaphael, through 
Marcantonio, which cast aside the minute details of the 
early schools for a broad, harmonious treatment. 

We cannot here give a detailed account of the northern 
and southern schools of line-engraving, which, after Diirer 
and Marcantonio, developed themselves with great rapidity 
and were ennobled by many famous names, but although 
we cannot give lists of these, we may direct the student to 
a school of engraving which marked a new development, 
The itt- the group known as the engravers of Rubens. That great 
fiueaceof painter understood the importance of engraving as a means 
Rabena, increasing his fame and wealth, and directed Vorster- 
man and others, as Raphael had directed Marcantonio. 
The theory of engraving at that time was that it ought 
not to render accuiately the local colour of painting, which 
would appear wanting in harmony when dissociated from 
the hues of the picture ; and it was one of the anxieties of 
Rubens so to direct his engravers that the result might be 
a fine plate independently of what he had painted. To 
this end he helped his engravers by drawings, in which 
he sometimes went so far as to indicate what he thought 
Voraier- the beat direction for the lines. Rubens liked Vorster- 
inan and man’s work, and scarcely corrected it, a plate he especially 
approved being Susannah and the Elders, which is a learned 
Rubens, of work well modelled, and shaded everywhere on 
the figures and costumes with fine curved lines, the straight 
line being reserved for the masonry, Vorstermau quitted 
Rubens after executing fourteen important plates, and was 
succeeded by Paul Pontius, then a youth of twenty, who 
went on engraving from Rubens with increasing skill until 
the painter’s death, Boetius a Bolsvvert engraved from 
Rubens towards the close of his life, and his brother 
Scholto a Bolswert engraved more than sixty composi- 
tions from Rubens, of the most varied character, including 
hunting scenes and landscapes. This brings us to the 
engraving of landscape as a separate study. Rubens 
treated landscape in a veiy broad comprehensive manner, 
and Schelte’s way of engraving it was also broad and com- 
prehensive. The lines are long and often undulating, the 
cross hatchings bold and rather obtrusive, for they often 
substitute unpleasant reticulations for the refinement and 
mysteiy of nature, but it was a beginning, and a vigorous 
beginning. The technical developments of engraving under 
the influence of Rubens may be summed up briefly as 
follows;—!. The Italian outline had been discarded as 
the chief subject of attention, and modelling had been 
Results substituted for it; 2. Broad masses had been substituted 
of his in- for tjie minutely finished detail of the northern schools; 
uence. ^ system of light and dark had been adopted which was 
not pictorial, but belonged especially to engraving, which it 
rendered (in the opinion of Rubens) more harmonious. 

The histoiy of line-engraving, from the time of Rubens 
to the be^nning of the 19th century, is rather that 
of the vigorous and energetic application of principles 
already accepted than any new development. From the 
two sources we have already indicat^ the school of 
Raphael and the school of Rubens, a double tradition 
English flowed to England and France, where it mingled and 
and directed English and French practice. The first influence 
Erench English line-engraving was Flemish, and came from 
gravmg, I^u^bens through Vandyke, Vorsterman, and others ; but the 
English engravers soon underwent French and Italian 
Muences, for although Payne learned from a Fleming, 


Faithorne studied in France under the direction of Philippe 
de Champagne the painter, and Robert Nanteuil the 
engraver. Sir Robert Strange studied iu France under Strange- 
Phlippe Lebas, and then five years in Italy, where he 
saturated his mind with Italian art. French engravers 
came to stay and work in England as they went to study 
m Italy, so that the art of engraving became in the 18 th 
century a cosmopolitan language. In figure-engraving 
the onthne was less and less insisted upon, Strange 
made it his study to soften and lose the outline. Mean- 
while, the great classical Renaissance school, with Gerard 
Audran at its head, had carried forward the art of model- Audran, 
ling with the burin, and had arrived at great perfection of 
a sober and dignified kind. Audran was very productive 
in the latter half of the 17th century, and died in 
1703, after a life of severe self-direction in labour, the 
best external influence he underwent being that of the 
painter Nicolas Poussin, He made his woik more rapid 
by the use of etching, but kept it entirely subordinate to 
the work of the burin. One of the finest of his large 
jilates is St John Baptizing, from Poussin, with groups of 
digmfied figmes in the foreground and a background of 
grand classical landscape, all executed with the most 
thorough knowledge accoriiig to the ideas of that time. 

The influence of Claude Lorrain on the engraving of land- influence 
scape was exercised less thiough his etchings than his of 
pictures, which compelled the engravers to study delicate 
distinctions in the values of light and daik. In this way, 
through Woollet and Vivar6s, Claude exercised an influence 
on landscape engraving almost equal to that of Raphael and 
Rubens on the engraving of the figure, though he did not, 
like those painters, direct his engravers personally. 

In the 19th century line-engraving has received both Line en- 
an impulse and a check, which by many is thought to graving 
be its death-blow. The impulse came from the growth “ 
of public wealth, the increasing interest in art and the 
increase in the commerce of art, which now, by means of 
of engraving, penetrated into the homes of the middle 
classes, as well as from the growing demand for illustrated 
books, which.have given employment to engravers of first- 
rate ability. The chock to line-engraving has come from 
the desire for cheaper and more rapid methods, a desire 
satisfied in various ways, but especially by etching and by 
the various kinds of photography. Nevertheless, the 
19th century has produced most highly accomplished 
work in line-engraving, both in the figure and in land- 
scape. Its characteristics, in comparison with the work Charac- 
of other centunes, are chiefly a more thorough and delicate tenstics 
rendering of loc^ colour, hght and shade, and texture, , 

The elder engravers ^ could draw as correctly as the 
modems, but they either neglected these elements or 
admitted them sparingly, as opposed to the spirit of their 
art. If you look at a modern engraving from Landseer, 
you will see the blackness of a gentleman’s boots (local 
colour), the soft roughness of his coat (texture), and the 
exact value iu light and dark of his face and costume 
^inst the cloudy sky. Nay more, you will find every 
sparkle on bit, boot, and stirrup. Modern painting pays 
moreattention to texture and chiaroscuro than classicalpaint- 
ing did, so engraving has followed in the same directions. 

But there is a certain sameness in pure line-engraving 
which is more favourable to some forms and textures 
to others. This sameness of line-engraving, and its costli- Mixed 
ness, have led to the adoption of mixed methods, which niethoda 
are extremely prevalent in modern commercial prints from 
popular artists. In the well-known prints from Rosa 
Bonheur, for example, by T. Landseer, H. T. Ryall, and 
C. G. Lewis, the tone of ihe skies is got by machine-ruling, 
and BO is much undertone in the landscape ; the fur of the 
animals m all etched, and so are the foreground plants, 
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the real burin work being used sparingly where most 
favourable to texture. Even in the exquisite engravings 
after Turner, by Cooke, Goodall, Wallis, Miller, ‘Willmore, 
and others, who reached a degree of delicacy in light and 
shade far surpassing the work of the old masters, the 
engravers have recourse to etching, finishing with the 
Turner’s burm and dry point. Turner’s name may be added to 
influence those of Raphael, Rubens, and Claude in the list of 
nponeu- pointers who have had a special influence upon engraving, 
graving, gpeci^lity of Turner’s influence was in the direction of 
delicacy of tone. In this respect the Turner vignettes to 
Roger’s poems were a high-water mark of human attain- 
ment, not likely ever to be surpassed. 

Pure line-engraving is still practised by a few artists in 
Jeans. England and France. In England, Mr Jeens is a direct de- 
scendant of the great line engravers, and will take high rank 
in the future by the perfection of his drawing and the good 
taste with which he has used the burin in shading. In 
France, the lovers of line-engraving have endeavoured to 
keep it alive by organizing themselves into a society for its 
encouragement. The most recent direction of the art, in 
Gaillard. the works of Ferdinand Gaillard, is a return to studied 
outline, but in combination with the most elaborate 
modelling. In his St Sebastian the outline is studied and 
marked with careful firmness throughout, and the modelling 
is thoroughly worked out in minute touches and fine lines, 
giving powerful relief without any but the most delicate 
chiaroscuro. 

EtcMnff. 

We mentioned etching amongst the causes which have 
operated destructively on line-engraving. The chief 
difference between the two arts is that in line-engraving 
the furrow is produced by the ploughing of the burin, 
Btymo- whereas in etclung the copper is eaten away by acid. The 
^ogy. English word is merely an Anglicized form of the Dutch 
etsen, which has the same origin as our verb to eat, con- 
sequently, unless there is corrosion, or eating away of 
substance, there is no etching. The word is vulgarly and 
most erroneously used for pen drawing. 

Prepare.' To prepare a plate for etching it is first covered with 
, ion of etching-ground, a composition which resists acid The 
qualities of a ground are to he so adhesive that it will not 
’ “■ quit the copper when a small quantity is left isolated 
EtcMng between lines, yet not so adhesive that the etching point 
jroTuid, cannot easily and entirely remove it ; at the same time a 
good ground will be hard enough to bear the hand upon it, 
or a sheet of paper, yet not so hard as to be brittla The 
Bosse’s best is that of Abraham Bosse, which is composed as 
jround. follows : — Melt two ounces of white wax j then add to it 
one ounce of gum-mastic in powder, a little at a time, 
stirring till the wax and the mastic are well mingled ; then 
add, in the same manner, an ounce of bitumen in powder. 
There are three different ways of applying an etching- 
ground to a plate. The old-fashioned way was to wrap a 
ball of the ground in silk, heat the plate, and then rub the 
Oovering ball upon the surface, enough of the ground to cover the 
the plate melting through the silk. To equalize the ground a 
dabber was used, which was made of cotton-wool under 
horsehair, the whole inclosed in silk. This method is still 
used by many artists, from tradition and habit> but it is 
far inferior in perfection and convenience to that which 
■we will now describe. When the etching-ground is melted, 
add to it half its volume of essential oil of lavender, mix 
well, and allow the mixture to cool. You have now a 
paste which can be spread upon a cold plate with a roller; 
these rollers are covered with leather and made (veiy care- 
fully) for the purpose. You first spread a little paste on a 
sheet of glass (if too thick, add more oil of lavender and 
mix with a palette knife), and roll it till the roller is quite 
equally charged all over, when the paste is easily trans- 


ferred to the cupper, which is afterwards gently heated to 
expel the oil of lavender. In both these methods of 
grounding a plate the work is not completed until the 
ground has been smoked, which is effected as follows. 

The plate is held by a hand-vice if a small one, or, if large, 

IS fixed at some height, with the covered side downwards. 

A smoking torch, composed of many thin bees-wax dips Smokirg 
twisted together, is then lighted and passed repeatedly 
under the plate in every direction, till the ground has^^^^®’ 
incorporated enough lampblack to blacken it. The third 
way of covering a plate for etching is to apply the 
ground in solution as collodion is applied by photo- 
graphers. The ground may be dissolved in chloroform. Liquid 
or m oil of lavender, The plate being grounded, itsSKuai^ 
back and edges are protected from the acid by Japan 
varnish, which soon dries, and then the drawing is traced 
upon it. The best way of tracing a drawing is to use sheet 
gelatine, which is employed as follows. The gelatine is 
laid upon the drawing, which its transparence allows you to 
see perfectly, and you trace the lines by scratching the Tracing, 
smooth surface with a sharp point. You then fill these 
scratches with fine black lead, in powder, rubbing it in with 
the finger, turn the tracing with its face to the plate, and 
rub the back of it with a burnisher. The black-lead from 
the scratches adheres to the etching ground and shows upon 
it as pale grey, much more visible than anything else you 
can use for tracing. Then comes the work of the etching- 
needle, which is merely a piece of steel sharpened more or 
less. Turner used a prong of an old steel fork which did The 
as well as anything, but neater etching-needles are sold by needle, 
artists’ colourmakers. The needle removes the acid and 
lays the copper bare. Some artists sharpen their needles 
so as to present a cutting edge which, when used sideways, 
scrapes away a broad line ; and many etchers use needles 
of various degrees of sharpness to get thicker or thinner 
lines. It may be well to observe, in connection with this 
part of the subject, that whilst thick lines agree perfectly Thick 
well with the nature of woodcut, they are very apt to give tWn 
an unpleasant heaviness to plate engraving of all kinds, 
whilst thin lines have generally a clear and agreeable ap- 
pearance in plate engraving, Nevertheless, lines of 
moderate thickness are used effectively in etching when 
covered with finer shading, and very thick lines indeed were 
employed with good results by Turner when he intended to 
cover them with mezzotmt, and to print in brown ink, 
because their thickness was essential to prevent them from 
hmng overwhelmed by the mezzotint, and the brown ink 
made them print less heavily than black. Etchers differ in 
opinion as to whether the needle ought to scratch the 
copper or simply to glide upon its surface. A gliding needle 
is much more free, and therefore communicates a greater 
appearance of freedom to the etching, but it has the incon- 
venience that the etching ground may not always be entirely 
removed, and then the lines may be defective from 
insufficient biting. A scratching needle, on the other hand, 
is free from this serious inconvenience, but it must not 
scratch irregularly so as to engrave lines of various depth. 

The hUing in former times was generally done with a mix- Biting* 
ture of nitrous acid and water, in equal proportions ; but in 
the present day a Dutch mordwt is a good deal used, which 
is composed as follows Hydrochloric acid, 100 grammes ; 
chlorate of potash, 20 grammes ; water, 880 grammes. To 
make it, heat the water, add the chlorate of potash, wait 
till it is entirely dissolved, and then add the acid. The 
nitrouB mordant acts rapidly, and causes ebullition; the 
Dutch mordant acts slowly, and causes no ebullition. The 
nitrous mordant widens the lines; the Dutch mordant bites 
in depth, and does not widen the lines to any perceptible 
d^ree. The time required for both depends upon 
temperature. A mordant bites slowly when cold, and more 
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and more rapidly wlien heated. To obviate irregularity 
caused by difference of temperature, the writer of this paper 
has found it a good plan to heat the Dutch mordant 
artificially to 96° Fahr, by lamps under the bath (for which 
a photographer’s porcelain tray is most convenient), and 
teep it steadily to that temperature ; the results may then 
be counted upon ; but whatever the temperature fixed upon, 
the lesults will be regular if it is regular. To get different 
degrees of biting on the same plate the lines which are to 
be pale are stopped out” by being painted over with Japan 
varnish or with etching-ground dissolved in oil of lavender, 
the darkest lines being reserved to the last, as they have to 
bite longest. When the acid has done its work properly 
the lines are bitten in such various degrees of depth that 
they will print with the degree of blackness leqmred ; but 
if some parts of the subject require to be made paler, they 
Reduc- can be lowered by rubbing them with charcoal and olive 
rig. oil, and if they have to be made deeper they can be rebitten, 
ReMting. or covered with added shading. Rebiting is done with the 
roller above mentioned, which is now charged very lightly 
with paste and rolled over the copper with no pressure but 
its own weight, so as to cover the smooth surface, but not 
fill up any of the lines. The oil of lavender is then expelled 
as before by gently heating the plate, but it is not smoked. 
The lines which require rebiting may now he rebitten, and 
the others preserved against the action of the acid by stopping 
out. These are a few of the most essential technical points 
in etching, but there are many matters of detail for which 
the reader is referred to the special works on the subject. 

The two countries in which etching has been most prac- 
tised are Holland and France. It has also been successfully 
practised in Italy, Qeimany, and England, but not to so 
great an extent. It has resembled line engraving in receiv- 
ing a powerful impulse from celebrated painters, but 
whereas with the exception of Albert Diirer the painters 
have seldom been practical line engravers, they have 
advanced etching not only by advice given to others but by 
Influence the work of their own hands. Rembrandt did as much for 
of Rem- etching as either Raphael or Rubens for line engraving; 
and landscape the etchings of Claude had an influence 

which still continues, both Rembrandt and Claude being 
practical workmen in etching, and very skilful workmen. 
And not only these, but many other eminent painters have 
practised etching successfully, each in his own way. 
Ostade, Ruysdael, Berghem, Paul Potter, Karl Dujardiu, 
etched as they painted, and so did a greater than any of 
them, Yandyke. In the earlier part of the present century 
etching was almost a defunct art, except as it was employed 
by engravers as a help to get faster through their work, of 
which “ engraving ” got all the credit, the public being 
unable to distinguish between etched lines and lines cut 
The le- with the burin. Daring the last fifteen or twenty years, 
vivd of however, there has been a ^eat revival of etching as an in- 
etching. dependent art, a revival which has extended all over Europe, 
though France has had by far the largest and most import- 
ant share m it It was hoped, at the beginning of this 
revival, that it would lead to the production of many fine 
original works ; but the commercial laws of damand and 
supply have unfortunately made modem etching almost 
entirely the slave of painting. Hearly all the defer etchers 
of the present day are occupied in translating pictures, 
which many of them, especially Unger, Jacquemart, 
Flameng, and Raj on, do with remarkable ability, even to 
the very touch and texture of the painter. The comparative 
rapidity of the process, and the ease with which it imitatfia 
the manner of painters, have caused etching to be now very 
generally preferred to line engraving by publishers for the 
translation of all pictures except those belonging to a severe 
and classical style of art, for which the hnrin is, and will 
always remain, better adapted than the etching-needle. 


LYING 

Yet, notwithstanding the present commercial predomi- 
nance of etching from pictures, theie are stiJl some artists 
and eminent amateurs who have cultivated original etching 
with success. Mr Seymour Haden, Mr Whistler, Mr Samuel 
Palmer, and others in England, MM. Bracquemond, Dau- 
bigny, Charles Jacque, Appian, Lalanne, and others on the 
Coutinent, besides that singular and lemarkable genius 
Charles M4ryon, have produced original works ot very 
various interest and power. Etching clubs, or associations 
of artists for the publication of original etchings, have been 
founded in England, France, Germany, and Belgium. The 
real difficulty of the art, and its apparent facility, have led 
to much worthless production, but this ought not to make 
us overlook what is really valuable. 

The following is a brief analysis of different styles of etch- Styles of 
ing. 1. Pure Line—,k& there is line engraving, so there is etching, 
line etching; but as the etching-needle is a freer instrument 
than the burin, the line has qualities which differ widely from 
those of the burin line. Each of the two has its own charm 
and beauty; the liberty of the one is charming, and the le- 
straint of the other is admirable also in its right place. In 
line etching, as in line engraving, the great masters purposely 
exhibit the line and do not hide it under too much shading. 

2. Lm& aiid Shade , — This answers exactly in etching to 
Mantegna’s work in engraving. The most important lines 
are drawn first throughout, and the shade thrown over them 
like a wash with the brush over a pen sketch in indelible 
ink. 3. Shade and Texture . — This is used chiefly to imitate 
oil-painting. Here the line (properly so called) is entirely 
abandoned, and the attention of the etcher is given to tex- 
ture and chiaroscuro. He uses lines, of course, to express 
these, but does not exhibit them for their own beauty; 
on the contrary, he conceals them. 

Of these three styles of etching the first is technically the 
easiest, and being also the most rapid, is adopted for 
sketching on the copper from nature ; the second is the next 
m difficulty ; and the third the most difficult, on account 
of the biting, which is never easy to manage when it 
becomes elaborate. The etcher has, however, many re- 
sources ; he can make passages paler by burnishing them, 
or by using charcoal, or he cau efface them entirely with 
the scraper and charcoal ; he can darken them by rebiting 
or by regrounding the plate and adding fresh work ; and 
he need not run the risk of biting the very palest passages 
of all, because these can be easily done with the dry point, 
which is simply a well-sharpened stylus used directly on 
the copper without the help of acid. It is often asserted 
that anyone can etch who can draw, but this is a mistaken 
assertion likely to mislead. Without requiring so long an 
apprenticeship as the burin, etching is a very difficult art 
indeed, the two main causes of its difficulty being that the 
artist does not see his work properly as he proceeds, and that 
mistakes or misfortunes in the biting, which are of frequent 
occurrence to the inexperienced, may destroy aU the 
relations of tons. 

Aquatint . — ^This is a kind of etching which successfully Aquatint, 
imitates washes with a brush. There are many ways of 
preparing a plate for aquatint, hut the following is the 
best. Have three different solutions of rosin in rectified 
alcohol, making them of various degrees of strength, but 
always thin enough to be quite fluid, the weakest solution 
being almost colourless. First pour the strongest solution 
on the plate. When it dries it will produce a granulation ; 
and you may now bite as in ordinary etching for your 
darker tones, stopping out what the acid is not to operate 
upon, or you may use a brush charged with acid, pei> 
chloride of iron being a very good mordant for the pur- 
posa After cleaning the plate, you proceed with the 
weaker solutions in the same way, the weakest giving the 
finest granulation for skies, distances, &c. The process 
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requires a good deal of stoppiug-out, and some burmaliing, 
scraping, &c,, at last. It has been employed very success- 
fully by M. Brunet Debaines in his plates from Turner, 
especially in Agrippina landing with the Ashes of Ger- 
manicus. Aquatint may be effectively used in combina- 
tion with line etching, and still more harmoniously with 
soft ground etching in which the line imitates that of the 
lead pencil. 

Teudeiicy The natural tendency of the three kinds of engraving we 
ofengrav- iiave studied is from line to shade and from shade to 
tow Md texture. The perfection of line is seldom mamtained when 
texture, the attention of artists has been directed to the other 
elements, for lino is a separate study. Shade is its 
enemy, but line may still survive under a veil of half shade 
When chiaroscuro becomes complete tbe delicacy of Ime, 
which is an abstraction, is nearly lost; and when texture 
becomes an object also, the line is lost altogether. This 
appears to be the natural law of development in the graphic 
arts, and it is an approach to nature, which is all shade and 
texture without liue j yet the pure line is a loss in art, from 
its ready expression of the feeling of the artist, and a loss 
for which more natural truth is not always a compensation. 

Mezzoti'i'd. 

Of all the kinds of engraving, mezzotint comes nearest to 
nature, though it is far from being tbe best as a means of 
Inven- artistic expression. It is said to have been invented by 
bon of Prince Ptupert, or by Lewis Siegeu, a lieutenant in his 

tinUn- 

suggested by the rust on a weapon which a soldier was 
cleaning The plate is prepared (before any design is made 
upon it) by means of an instrument like a chisel, with the 
edge ground into the segment of a circle like the rocker of 
a cradle, and so engraved as to present when sharp about 
Prepara- 100 or 120 small teeth. This cradle is rocked from side 

ep ate. copper, ,and raises a corresponding bur. The whole 
surface of the plate is gone over with this instrument about 
eighty times, in different directions, before it is in a fit con- 
dition to be worked upon. When sufficiently prepared it 
presents a fine soft-looking and perfectly even grain, and if 
in this state a proof is taken from it by the usual process 
of copper-plate printing, the result is nothing but the 
The pro- richest possible black. The engraver works from dark to 
cess. light 'by removing the grain with a scraper, and exactly in 
proportion as he removes it the tint becomes paler and 
paler. Pure whites are got by scraping the grain away 
entirely, and burnishing the place. As the process is from 
dark to light, the engraver has to be very cautious not to 
remove too much of his grain at once. He proceeds 
gradually from dark to half-dark, from half-dark to middle- 
tint, from middle-tint to half-light, and from haW-light to 
light. He has nothing to do with line, but thinks entirely 
of masses relieved from each other by chiaroscuro. When 
the work is good the result is soft and harmonious, well 
adapted to the interpretation of some painters, but not of 
all. As the art has been most practised in England, some 
of its most successful work has been employed in the tcan- 
Tke en- slation of English artists. More than a hundred engravers 
pavers in mezzotint employed themselves on the portraits of Sir 
uolds^' and the best of their works are now 

valued as the classics of the art, which is connected with 
the name of Keynolds just as line engraving is connected 
with that of Eaphael. Turner and Constable’s landscapes 
Lupton. were also admirably engraved in mezzotint by Lnpton and 
others, Turner himself being a good mezzotint engraver, 
though he practised the art little. Mezzotint engraving is 
Cousens. still practised in England with great skill by Oousens and 
others, and would no doubt be more resorted to than it is 
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if the plates yielded larger editions, but unfortunately they 
soon show signs of wear. 

Dry point is really nothing hut mezzotint in line. As Dry 
the point of the stylus makes its scratch on the copper, it point, 
raises a bur, which retains the ink in the printing just as the 
bur from the cradle does in mezzotint. The bur of dry 
point also wears away fast, and yields but few impressions. 

Copper, steel, and zinc are the metals chiefly used for 
engraving. Steel is less employed than formerly, because 
copper is now covered with a coat of steel by the electro- 
type process, which enables it to resist printing indefinitely, 
as the steel can be renewed at will. Zinc is similarly 
coated with copper, and sometimes used for small editions. 

AuTUOairiFS — A real knowledge of engraving can only be at- 
tained by a caieful study and comparison of the ]tTiats themselves, 

OT of accurate facsimiles, so that books aie of little use except as 
guides to prints ■when the reader happens to be unaware of then 
existence, or else for their explanation of technical processes. The 
department of art-literature which classifies prints is called Jeowo- 
grapJiy, and the classifications adopted by loonographers are of the 
most various kinds. For example, if a complete book were written 
on Shakespeaiiaii iconography it would contain full infoimatiou 
about all prints illustrating the life and works of Shakespeaie, and 
in tlie same way there may be the icono^aphy of a locality oi of 
a single event. The history of engraving is a part of iconography, 
and theie are already various histories of the ait in different Ian- 
^ages. In England Mr W. Y. Ottley wrote an Early Exstory of 
Engravmg, puhli&hed in two volumes 4to, 1816, and began what 
was intended to be a senes of notices on engi'avers and their works. 

Ml H. Ottley has also written upon the same subject. The facili- 
ties for the reproduction of engravings by the photomphio pro- 
cesses hare of mte years given an impetus to iconography. Oue of 
the most reliable modern widters on the subject is Sf. Georges 
Duplessis, the keeper of pnnts in the nabonal library of France. 

He has written the Eistory ofMgraung in From, and has pub- 
lished many notices of engravers vo accompany the reproductions 
by M. Amand Duiand. He is also the author of a useful little 
manual entitled Les MermilUs de la Gravure. Count de Lahorde 
collected matonals for a histoiy of wood-engravmg, and began to 
publish them, but the work advanced no farther than a first num- 
ber. Jansen’s work on the ori^ of 'wood and pkte engraving, and 
on the knowledge of prints of the 15tb and 16th centuries, was 
published at Pans in two volumes 8vo in 1808. Didot’s Emi 
iypographiqw et Uhliographigue sur Vhisivire de la grawre mr his 
was published in Paris (8 vo) in 1868. A Treatise m Wood Engrav- 
ing, oySohn. Jackson, appeared in 1839, and a second edition of 
the woik in 1861. A good deal of valuable scattered information 
about engraving is to be found in the back numbers of the pnneipal 
art periodicals, such as the Gazette dos Eeavse-Arts, L’Art, and the 
Portfolio. In the year 1877 Professor Colvin published a series of 
aiticlesinthe Portfolioon “Albert Durer, His Teachers, His Eivals, 
and His Followers," which contain in a concentrated form the 
main results of what is known about the early enwavers, with 
facsimiles from their works. Professor Euskin has also puMehed 
a volume on engraving, entitled Ariadne Mormtvna, in which the 
reader -will find much that is suggestive ; but be ought to be on his 
guard against certain assertions of the author, especially these two, 

—(1) -that all good engraving rejects chiaroscuro, and (2) that etch- 
ing is an indolent and blundering process at the best. The illustra- 
tions to thisvolume are of unequal merit ; the facaimileafroia Holbein 
are good; tbe reductions of early Italian engravings are not good. 

The reader will find information about engiaviug, and manyfae- 
simileBof old woodcuts, in the different volumes by Paul Lacroix on 
the Middle Ages and the Eenaissance, published by Firmin Didot; 
tbe information may be relied upon, out the facsimiles, though 
effective, are not always perfect, floret’s Golledian de Mmuelsfor- 
marti une Eneyclopidie des Sciences et des Arts contains a pocket 
volume on engraving which is full of useful practical information, 
and another similar volume on plate-printing, also very useful to 

S veiB on metal, who ought always to understand printing , these 
les may be had separately. Etching has been the subject of 
several different treatises. The oldest is that of Abraham Bosse, 
published at Paris in 1646, 8vo, and m 1701, 12mo. The revival 
of etching in our own day has been accompanied by tbe publication 
of various treatises. The first was a short account of the old process 
by Mr Alfred Ashley ; then came the French irochwe of M. 
Haxime Lalanne ; then Etching and Etdurs (450 pages, in the stereo- 
typed edition) by the -writer of this article, and a sm^er treatise, The 
E&h&ds Earmooh, by the same. These were followed by another 
short French handbook, that of M. MartiaL For information about 
the states of plates, their pnees, their authenticity and history, 
the student ought to consult the best catalogue-makers, such as 
Bartsch, daussiu, Charles Blanc, &c, The literature of engraving 
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is now rapidly increasing in consequence of the new processes of 
reproduction, and the gieat engiavers of past times are necoming 
nnich. bettor known, works on the subject frequently appear, 
nob only in England and Fiance, but also in Germany, whilst 
Holland and Italy bring their contiibutions to general iconography. 
In consequence of this rapid extension of studies on. the subject, 
any attempt at a universal bibhogiaphy of works about engra^ng 
would soon become obsolete or incomplete. (P< G. H.) 

ENGUERA, a town ia the province of Yalencia, in 
Spain, is situated in a mountainous district 32 miles S.S.W. 
of Yaloricia and 12 miles WJS.yfi ot San Eelipe. Olives 
and mulberries abound in the surrounding country. In 
the town there are a convent and a hospital. It possesses 
woollen mills, and has also a considerable general trade. 
Population, 6700. 

ENKHUIZEK, a seaport town of the Netherlands, in 
the province of North Holland, situated on the Zuyder Zee, 
28 miles N.N.E. of Arnaterdam. Its principal buildings 
are the town-house, the Westet'-Ket^k, the orphanage, the 
church of the Old Catholics. The town-house, erected in 
1588, is adorned with allegorical paintings by Gerard de 
Lairesse, Houbraken, and Yan Neck; one of its chambers 
is hung with fine tapestry of Louis XIY.'s time, and 
the burgomaster’s room contains a chef d'ceuvre by 
Ferdinand Bol. The industrial establishments comprise a 
foundry, several sugar refineries, and one of the largest 
factories iu Etiropo for the manufacture of buoys ; and 
there is a trade in wood, butter, and cheese. At the 
beginning of the 17th century the town numbered 40,000 
inhabitants, and sent 400 vessels to the herring fishery , 
but the harbour ia now rendered nearly useless by accumu- 
lations of sand, the fishing smacks do not number more 
than a dozen; and the population in 1869 was only 4925 

The nueleus of Enkbuizen was formed by a few bouses (Enkele 
buizen) built about 1000 A.n, and it was still an open village in 
1279. In spite of numerous military ncissitndes, and a great flood 
■which happened in 1514, it rapidly advanced, and under Spanish 
rale became a strongly fortified and beautifully built 'town. It 
was, however, the first of the cities of Holland to open its gates to 
■VVillinm the Silent, m 3572. JDiuing the 17tli century it began to 
decay, and in the 18th it sank to its present position. 

ENLISTMENT, as defined in the annual Mutiny Act 
(39 Yict. c. 8), consists in the recruit answering the ques- 
tions put by the person authorized to recruit or to enrol 
under the Reserve Force Act or to enlist under the Militia 
Reserve Acts, andiu his accepting the enlisting money with 
the accompanying notice. The recruit is then entitled to 
be billeted, and must, in not leas than, twenty-four and not 
more than ninety-six hours, appear before a magistrate 
(who is not a military officer) to be attested as a soldier or 
to object to his enlistment. If the recruit objects and 
satisfies the magistrate that the enlistment was irregular, 
he is discharged, and the matter reported to the military 
authorities; if the recruit objects, but the enlistment was 
regular, he must repay the enlisting money and any pay or 
allowances he may have received, and 20s. of smart money, 
and ia then discharged. If the recruit does not object^ or 
cannot pay the money, the questions iu the form of 
attestation are again put by the magistrate, who also 
administers the oath of allegiance. If the recruit does not 
appear, he may be punished as a rogue or vagabond. 
Before this attestation the recruit is not subject to court- 
martial, but fraudulent conduct followed by attestation 
is punished either by the justices of the peace or by the 
district or garrison court-martial Every attempt by an 
undischarged soldier or volunteer to re-emist is punishable 
as desertion; but in the case of militiamen the penalty is 
generally a stoppage of Id. or 2d. of weekly pay for a 
certain period. It is from the date of attestation that the 
period of service for pension or discharge runs. The 
above provisions apply to enlistment in the United ISjng- 
dom of natural born subjects. The Mutiny Act makes 


special provision for enlistment abroad and for tbe enlist- 
ment of negroes or coloured persons who are not sub- 
jects of Her Majesty by birth, or who have been con- 
demned as prize under the Slave Trade Acta. A master 
wishing to recover an apprentice or indentured labourer who 
hii.ci enlisted must claim him within a month after enlist- 
ment. 'The apprentice is not only punished for wrongful 
enlisting, but remains liable bo serve in the army at the 
end of his apprenticeship, and indeed may be punished as 
a deserter if he does not deliver himself up as a recruit. 
Much the same rules will be found in the Marine Mutiny 
Act. The enlistment oath for the militia is contained in 
the Militia Service Act, 36 and 37 Yict. c. 68, The period 
of service implied in enlistment is now regulated by the 
Army Enlistment Act, 1870, 33 and 34 Yict. c. 67, 
repeded as regards compulsory general enlistment by the 
Mutiny Act, 1876. Long service is always for twelve 
years. Short service in the cavalry, artillery, and engineers 
is eight years army and four years reserve ; in the infantry 
' and army service corps, six years army and six years 
reserve. For the army hospital corps and the colonial 
corps there is no short service. In 1870 it was said that 
this scheme would require 322,449 recruits annually, and 
that in eight years a reserve of 81,811 would be created. 
The average enlistment is only about 20,000, but this is 
largely accounted for by the inducements given to enter the 
militia. In early times attendance at the posse comitaius 
was enforced by the penalty of culveriagei or tnrntail, viz., 
forfeiture of property and perpetual servitude. The 
organization of this levy will be found in the Assize of 
Arms (27 Hen. 11.) and the Statute of "Winchester (13 
Edw. I.), which apply to all men between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty. By a later Act (4 and 6 Philip and 
Mary), commissioaers of musters were appointed. When 
the feudal system of escuage was on the wane, Edward 
III. introduced a custom of “indenting" with private 
persons to furnish soldiers at certain rates of wage. Many 
of such indentures of Henry V.’s time, printed iu Hunter’s 
Cniical and Eistorical Tracis^ vol. i., appear to be agree- 
ments for one year in consideration of gages et regards^ or 
pay and bounty, at certain rates, 6d. a day for an archer 
and Is. for a man at arms. The parties agree about 
sharing the gaigms de guerre^ prisoners and booty. A 
quarter’s wages, called presi money, is paid in advance. 
Not tdl the time of Henry VII. was “ coat and conduct 
money ” added to this mere bounty on joining. From time 
to time general pardons were given to all felons who w'ould 
serve in the army, and even so late as 1703 a statute freed 
all insolvent debtors who would serve. The Welsh, 
Cornish, end Irish made up a large proportion of the 
recruits of the early Engli^ armies. (See also Akmy, 
vol. iL p. 574). 

ENNIS, a municipal and parliamentary borough aud 
market-town of Ireland, the capital of the county of Clare, 
province of Munster, is situated on the Fergus, about 25 
mil^ "W'.N.W. from Limerick, with which town and 
Athenry it is connected by railway. Ennis has breweries, 
distilleries, and extensive flour mills ; and in the neigh- 
I bourhood there ia a valuable limestone quarry. The prin- 
cipal buildings are the Roman Catholic chapel, which is the 
cathedral of the diocese of KiUaloe ; the parish church, 

' formed out of the ruins of the Franciscan abbey, founded 
I in 1240 by Donogh Carbrac O’Brien ; the court-house, a 
I nunnery, and a school on the foundation of Erasmus 
Smith. On the site of the old court-house a colossal statue 
in white limestone of Daniel O’Connell was erected in 1865. 
The interesting ruins of Clare Abbey, founded in 1194 by 
DoneU O’Brien, king of Munster, are half-way between 
Ennis and the village of Clare Cktie. Ennis returns a 
member to parliament. Population in 1871, 6603. 
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ENNISCORTHY, a market-town of Wexford county, 
Ireland, 13 miles of Wexford, on the side of a steep 

hiU above the Slaney, which here becomes navigable for 
barges of a large size. It is on the line of railway between 
Dublin and Wexford. It possesses tanneries, breweries, 
flour mills, a woollen factory, and a distillery. Ennis- 
corthy was taken by Cromwell in 1649, and in 1798 was 
stormed and burned by the rebels, whose main forces 
encamped on an eminence called “ Vinegar Hill,” which 
overlooks the town from the east. _ The old castle of 
Enniscorthy, a massive square pile with a round tower at 
each corner, is one of the earliest military structures of 
the Anglo-Norman invaders. Population in 1871, 5594. 

ENNISKILLEN, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough and market town of Ireland, capital of the county 
of Fermanagh, province of Ulster, is situated on an island 
in the strait or river which connects the upper and lower 
lakes of Lough Erne, 102 miles N.W, from Dublin and 22 
miles from Clones by railway. The town occupies the 
whole island, and is connected with two suburbs on the 
mainland on each side by two bridges. It has a brewery, 
two tanneries, and a small manufactory of cutlery, and a 
considorable trado in corn, pork, and flax. The chi^ public 
buildings are the parish chuich, the Roman Catholic 
chapel, the Presbyterian and Methodist meeting houses, the 
county court-house, the town-hall, the royal school founded 
by Ghailes I, and the infirmary. In 1689 Enniskillen 
defeated a superior force sent against it by James II.; 
and part of the defenders of the town were subsequently 
formed into a regiment of cavalry, which, still retains the 
name of the Enniskillen Dragoons. The town returns a | 
member to parliament. Population in 1871, 5836. 

ENNIUS, Q. AlthoughEnuiusis known to us only from 
fragments of his writings and from ancient testimony, yet 
there is sufficient evidence from both sources to justify us in 
assigning to him a position of groat eminence and influence 
in Roman literature. Although not the creator of that 
literature, for he is later in date, not only than Livius 
Androuicus and Nmvius, but than Plautus, yet he did 
more than any of the early writers to impart to it a 
character of serious elevation, and thereby to make it truly 
repiesentative of Rome. The influence of Naavius was 
little felt by subsequent writers; and, although the works of 
Plautuahave enjoyed a happier fortune than those of Ennius, 
yet Latin comedy was essentially an exotic product, and 
stood in no direct relation to Roman life, nor to the deepest 
and most permanent moods of the national mind. On the 
other hand, both Lucretius and Virgil may be regarded as 
inheriting the spirit of Ennius; and in many fragments 
of his various works we recognize his affinity with the 
genius of Roman history, oratory, and satire. 

The circumstances of his life naturally fitted him to 
become the chief medium of contact between the art and 
intelligence of Q-reece and the practical energy and com- 
manding character of Rome. He was born among the 
Calabrian mountains (“ Galahris in montibus ortus”) in the 
small town of Rudirn, in the year 239 B.O., one year after 
the date of the first dramatic representation of LlviiM 
Andronicus, and two years after the end of the first Punic 
war. Oscan was tho language of the district in which 
Rudisa was situated ; but, as it is called by Strabo ’’EWijviis 
irdXtsi and as Ennius is spoken of as semi-Grsecus,” Greek 
was probably the language in common use among the 
cultivated classes. Since the subjugation of Italy, and the 
settlement of Roman and Latin colonies in the conquered 
districts, the knowledge of Latin must have been spread 
among the allies who sent their contingents to the Roman 
armies. Ennius testified to his appreciation of the intellec- 
tual gain derived from the possession of varions languages 
by uping, iq reference to his knowledge of Oscan, Greeks 
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and Latin, the expression that *‘he had three hearts” 
(Gell. xvil 17), the word “cor ” being used by him, as by 
many other Latin authors, as the seat of intelligence. 
Through the access which these languages gave to the ideas 
and sentiments of which they were the organs, Ennius 
was able to combine the culture of Greece, the fresh feeling 
and inspiration of Italy, the elevated mood and “ imperial 
patriotism of Rome,” in laying the strong foundation of the 
national literature. 

He is said (Serv. on viL 691) to have claimed 
descent from one of the legendary kings of his native 
district, the “ Messapus equum domitor” who is introduced 
by Virgil (in recognition of the poetical fame of his reputed 
descendant) as coming to the gathering of the Italian clans 
accompanied by his followers, chanting their nativesongs, — 
“Ibant sequati numero regemque canebant." 

This consciousness of ancient lineage is m accordance 
with the high self-confident tone of his mind, with Ms 
sympathy with the dominant genius of the Roman republic, 
and with his personal relations to the members of her great 
families. The exemption from war which his native 
district majoyed during the first twenty years of his life 
afforded him leisure to acquire the culture which he 
turned to use in later life ; and the vicinity of Tarentum 
afforded him favourable opportunities for familiarizing 
Mmself with the dramatic art of Greece. But of his early 
years nothing is directly known, and we first hear of Mm 
in middle life as serving, with the rank of centurion, in 
Sardinia, in the year 204 b,c., where he attracted the 
attention of the Quaestor Cato, and was taken by him to 
Rome in that year. This personal service in the second 
Punic war, the most momentous struggle in which Rome 
was ever engaged, must have deepened his interest in the 
national fortunes, and contributed to that knowledge of 
men, and especially of the soldierly character, which was 
afterwards largely displayed in Ms epic and dramatic 
poetry. As Cato made it a reproach to M. Fulvius 
Nobilior that he had taken Ennius, after he became known 
as a poet, along with Mm in his JEtoliau campaign 
(Cicero, Tv.se. Disp.^ i. 2), we may perhaps infer that it was 
the personal qualities of the man rather than the genius 
or culture of the poet wMch recommended the Messapian 
soldier to his regard. 

From the time of Ms arrival in Rome till hia death in 
169 B.O., he devoted himself actively to various kinds of 
litemry production, and probably to giving instruction 
in Greek, for which a great demand existed among the 
families of more liberal ideas among the Roman aristocracy. 
He lived on the Aventine, “ in a plain and simple way, 
attended only by a single maid-servant ” (to quote the words 
of Jerome in his continuation of the Eusebian Chronicle), 
and enjoying the friendship of the foremost men in the 
state, such as the great Scipio and M. Fulvius Nobilior, 
the conqueror of ..ffitolia. So strong was the bond of friend- 
ship which united Mm to the former of these men, that 
a bust of the poet was placed after death in the tomb of 
the Scipios, between those of the conqueror of Hannibal 
and the conqueror of Antioohus. He accompanied M. 
Fulvius Nobilior in his jEtolian campaign, in the year 189 
B.O., and was present at the capture of Ambracia, wMch 
formed the subject of one of his dramas. The representar 
tion of this drama probably took place at the celebration 
of the general’s triumph two years later. Through the 
influence of his son, the poet obtained the pri'^ege of 
Roman citizenship, a fact commemorated by him jn a lin® 
of the A.wmls — 

" Hos sumu’ Romani qiii fuvimua ante Rudid.” 

He died at the age of 70, immediately after produdng 
tho tragedy of Th^tstes. In the last book of his epic 
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poem, in wliicli he seems to have given various detail 
of his personal history, he mentions that he was in his 
67th year at the date of its composition. He compared 
himself, in contemplation of the close of the great work 
of his life, to a gallant horse which, after having often 
won the prize at the Olympic games, obtained his rest 
when weary with age. A similar feeling of pride at the 
completion of a great career is expressed in the memorial 
lines which he composed to be placed under his bast after 
death, — “Let no one weep for me, or celebrate my funeral 
with mourning; for I still live, as I pass to and fro 
through the mouths of men.” 

From the impression stamped on his remains, and from 
the testimony of his countrymen, we think of him as a 
man of a robust, sagacious, and cheerful nature (Hor. E-p. 
ii. 1, 50; Cia. DeSen.5)', of great industry and versatility ; 
combining imaginative enthusiasm and a vein of religious 
mysticism with a sceptical indifference to popular beliefs 
and a scorn of religious imposture; and tempering the 
grave seriousness of a Eoman with a genial capacity for 
enjoyment (Hor. Ep. i. xix. 7). We may realize the nature 
of his relation to such men as Fulvius Hobihor, and his 
ensonal bearing towards them, by a passage quoted fiom 
13 Annals (Gell. xii. 4), in which he is said, on the authority 
of the grammarian tEIius Stilo (a contemporary of Lucilius, 
and one of Cicero’s teachers), to have drawn his own portrait 
under the figure of a confidential friend of the Roman 
general Servilius. This friend is introduced as being 
sent for by Servihus during a battle, and is described as 
one “ whom he (Servilius) gladly made the sharer of his 
table, his talk, and his cares, when tired out with speaking 
on great affairs oE state in the broad forum and august 
senate, — one with whom, he could frankly speak about 
serious matters or jest about trifles, — ^to whom he could 
safely confide all that he cared to utter, with whom he had 
much, hearty entertainment alone and in society, — one whose 
nature could never be prompted to any baseness through 
levity or malice, — a learned, loyal, pleasant man, contented 
and cheerful, of much tact and courtesy, choice in his 
language, and of few words, with much old buried lore, 
with much knowledge of men, and much skill in divine 
and human law, — who knew well when to speak and 
when to be silent.” 

His career as a writer began at a great epoch of the 
national life, the end of the second Punic war. The self- 
confident and triumphant spirit produced by the successful 
result of that struggle may be discerned in the exuberant 
vitality and animal spirits of the comedies of Plautus, 
whose period of most vigorous production falls in the years 
between the end of the wax and his death in 184 b.c. 
Morenearly contemporary with Ennius was Cmcilius Statius, 
the Insubrian Gaul, whom Roman critics ranked as a greater 
comic dramatist than Plautus or Terence. If weight may 
be attached to the phrase in which Horace repeats the 
criticism of the Augustan age, — 

“Viiioere Csecilius gravitate,” 

he must have resembled him in temper also more than the 
older dramatists. Till the appearance of Ennius, Roman 
literature, although it had produced the epic poem of 
Naevius and some adaptations of Greek tragedy, had been 
most successful in comedy. Naevius and Plautus were 
men of thoroughly popular fibre. Naevius suffered for 
his attacks on members of the aristocracy, and, although 
Plautus carefully avoids any direct notice of public matters, 
yet the bias of his sympathies is indicated in several pass- 
ages of his extant plays. Ennius, on the other hand, was 
by temperament in thorough sympathy with the domi- 
nant aristocratic element in Roman life and institntions. 
TJndjr his influence literature became less suited to the 
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popular taste, more specially addressed to a limited and 
cultivated class, but at the same time more truly expressive 
of what was greatest and most worthy to endure in the 
national sentiment and traditions. With the many-sided 
activity which characterized him, he attempted comedy, but 
with so little success that, in the canon of Volcatius Sedi- 
gitus he IS mentioned, solely as a mark of respect “ for 
his antiquity,” tenth and last in the list of comic poets. 
The names of only one or two of his comedies are known. 
He may be regarded also as the inventor of Roman satire, 
in its original sense of a “medley ”or “miscellany,” although 
it was by Lucilius that the character of aggressive and cen- 
sorious criticism of men and manners was first imparted to 
that form of literature. The word “ satura ” was originally 
applied to a rude scenic and musical performance, exhibited 
at Rome before the introduction of the regular drama. 
The saturae of Ennius were collections of writings on vari- 
ous subjects, and written in various metres, and contained in 
four or, perhaps, six books. Among these were included 
metrical versions of the physical speculations of Epichar- 
mus, of the gastronomic researches of Archestratus of Gela 
(“ Heduphagetica”), and, probably, of the rationalistic 
doctrines of Euheinerus. It may be noticed that all these 
writers whose works were thus introduced to the Romans 
were Sicilian Greeks. Original compositions were also con- 
tained in these saturae, and among them the panegyric on 
Scipio, to which Horace refers m the i»hrase “ Calahrm 
Pierides” {Ocl. iv. 8, 22). The satire of Ennius seems to 
have resembled the more artistic satire of Horace in its 
record of personal experiences, in the occasional introduc- 
tion of dialogue, in the use made of fables with a moral 
application, and in the didactic office which it assumed. 

But the chief distinction of Ennius was gained in tragic 
and narrative poetry. He was the first to impart to the 
Roman adaptations of Greek tragedy the masculine dignity, 
pathos, and oratorical fervour which continued to animate 
them in the hands of Pacuvius and Acciua, and which, 
when set oflf by the acting of iEsopus, called forth 
vehement applause in the age of Cicero. The titles of 
about twenty-five of his tragedies are known to us, and a 
considerable number of fragments, varying in length from 
a few words to about fifteen lines, have been preserved 
These tragedies were for the most part adaptations and, 
in some cases, translations from Euripides. One or two 
were original dramas, of the class called “prmtextatm,” z.e., 
dramas founded on Roman history or legend. The heroes 
and heroines of the Trojan cycle, such as Achilles, Ajar, 
Telamon, Cassandra, Andromache, were prominent figures 
in some of those adapted from the Greek. Several of 
the more important fragments are found in Cicero, who 
expresses a great admiration of the manly fortitude oc 
dignified pathos (“ 0 poema tenerum et moratum atqua 
molle ”) of the passages which he quotes. Although it is 
morediflacttlt to judge, from unconnected fragments, of the 
genius of a dramatic than of any other kind of poet, yet in. 
these remains of the tragedies of Ennius we can trace mdica- 
tionsof strong sympathy with the nobler and holder elements 
of character, of vivid realization of impassioned situations, 
and of sagacious observation of life. The frank bearing, 
fortitude, and self-sacrificing heroism of the best type of 
the soldierly character find expression in the persons of 
Achilles, Telamon, and Eurypylus; and a dignified and pas- 
sionate tenderness of feeling makes itself heard in the lyrical 
utterances of Cassandra and Andromache. The language 
is^ generally nervous and vigorous, occasionally vivified 
with imaginative energy. But it flows less smoothly and 
easily than that of the dialogue of Latin comedy. It shows 
the same tendency to aim at effect by aUiterationB, asson- 
ances, and plays on words. The rudeness of early art 
is most apparent in the inequality of the metres in 
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wliich both, the dialogue and the “ recitative ” are com- 
posed. 

But the work which gained him his reputation aa the 
Homer of Rome, and which called forth the tribute 
of affectionate admiration from Cicero and Lucretius, and 
that of frequent imitation from Virgil, was the Anmles^ 
a long narrative poem in eighteen books, containing the 
record of the national story from mythical times to the years 
during which the poem was written. Although the 
whole conception of the work implies that confusion of 
the provinces of poetry and history which was perpetuated 
by later writers, and especially by Lucan and Silius, yet 
it was a true instinct of genius to discern in the idea of 
tlie national destiny the only possible motive of a Roman 
epic. The execution of the poem (to judge of it by the 
fragments, amounting to about six hundred lines, which 
have been preserved) although rough, unequal, and often 
prosaic, seems to have combined the realistic fidelity and 
freshness of feeling of a contemporary chronicle wi^ the 
vivifying and idealizing power of genius. He prided 
himself especially on being the first to form the strong 
speech of Latium into the mould of the Homeric hexameter. 
And although it took several generations of poets to beat 
their music out to the perfection of the Virgilian cadences, 
yet in the rude adaptation of Ennius the secret of what 
ultimately became one of the grandest organs of literary 
expression was first discovered and revealed. The inspiring 
idea of the poem ivas accepted, purified of all alien material, 
and realized iii artistic shape by Virgil in his national 
epic. He deliberately imparted to that poem the charm 
of antique associations by incorporating with it much of 
the phraseology and sentiment of Ennius. The occasional 
references to Roman history in Lucretius are evidently 
reminiscences of the Annals, He as well as Cicero speaks 
of him with pride and affection a s “Ennius noster. ” Of the 
great Roman writers Horace had least sympathy with 
him ; yet he testifies to the high esteem in which he was 
held during the Augua tan age. Ovid expresses the grounds 
of that esteem when he characterizes him as 
“Ingenio maximus, ailio rudis.” 

A sentence of Quintilian expresses the feeling of rever- 
ence for his genius and character, mixed with distaste 
for his rude workmanship, with which the Romans of the 
early empire regarded him : — “ Let us revere Ennius as we 
revere the sacred groves, hallowed by antiquity, whose 
massive and venerable oak trees are not so remarkable for 
beauty as for the religious awe which they inspire’’ 
(Jnst. Or. X. i, 88). Erom his own application of the 
epithet “sanctus” to poets, which may be compared to the 
application by Lucretius of the same word to the great 
discoverers in philosophy, and to the “ pii vates ” of Virgil, 
wo may learn something of the earnest spirit in which 
he wrote for his countrymen the great story of their fatWs’ 
deeds. 

“ Aspicite, 0 cives, senis Enni iniagiiii’ fonuam ; 

Hie vestnim panxit maxima facta patram.” 

The best edition of his fragments is that of Vahlen, published 
ia 1864. The remains of liis tragedies are edited also m Bibbeek’s 
Tragicorwn LaUnorum Bdiqmce, published in 1862. These 
remains are critically discussed in the ll&niisclie Tragbdie of the 
same author, published in 1876. fW, Y. S.) 

ENOCH. Eour persons of this name are mentioned in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. The first was the eldest 
son of Cain, who called a city which be built by the same 
name as his first-born (Gen. iv. 17). In the English 
Authorized Version Enoch appears, in the form Biznoc/i, as 
the name of the eldest son of Reuben (Gen. xlvi. 9) and of 
a son of Midian (Gen. xxv. 4). The name is most familiar, 
however^ as that of the son of Jared and the father of 
Methusaleh^ whose life is told in Gen. v, 18-24, and 


further illustrated in Heb. xi. 5. The evident meaning of 
the two passages taken together is that Enoch, after a life 
of close intercourse with the spiritual world, which lasted for 
365 years, was translated to heaven without dying. The 
symbolic meaning of the numbers connected with his life 
has not escaped notice. He was “ the seventh from 
Adam ” (Jude 14), and this has been held to typify his 
perfection. On the fact that his years are the same in 
number as the days of an ordinary solar year a mythical 
interpretation of the story of his life has been offered which 
seems more ingenious than sound. According to this, 
Enoch is the god of the new year. The year “ is not ” at 
the end of 365 days, but is immediately renewed. Enoch’s 
chief importance m Old Testament history consists in the 
fact that along with Elijah he is a palpable wntness to the 
doctrine of immortality. Later traditions, founded pro- 
bably on the apocryphal book which bears his name, re- 
present him as the inventor of arithmetic and astronomy. 
On the hook of Enoch, see Apocalyptic LiTianATUEE, vol. 
ii. p. 175. 

ENOS (the ancient iEnos), a seaport town in the 
metropolitan province of European Turkey, vilayet of 
Adrianople and sandjak of Gallipoli, is situated on the 
south side of the Gulf of Enos, 38 miles N.W. of 
Qallipoh and 80 miles S.W. of Adrianople. It is connected 
with Adrianople by the river Maritza, and for a long time 
has been its principal seaport ; bub on account of its harbour 
having become partially choked by a sandbank, and the 
fact that Adrianople is now connected by rail with the 
neighbouring port D6d4-Agatch, its trade is gradually 
declining. The deposits which have accumulated iu the 
harbour are the cause of fevers which at certain periods 
almost decimate the population. Population about 7000. 

ENRIQUEZ GOMEZ, Antonio, the name finally 
adopted by a Spanish dramatist and poet, who was the son 
of Don Diego Enriquez Villanueva, a converted Portuguese 
Jew, and during the first part of his public life was known 
as Enrique Enriquez de Paz. He was born in Seville, pro- 
bably between 1600 and 1602, and obtained a classical 
education. His twentieth year was hardly out when he 
entered the army, and his mibtary services procured him, 
not only the rank of captain, but also admission into the 
Portuguese order of San Miguel de Avis. About 1629 a 
number of comedies from his pen were represented in the 
theatre of Madrid, the Gardened de Albornoz and Fernaiv 
Mendez Pinto being especially applauded j and he was 
probably still in the capital in 1636, when there appeared 
Ms Patna p6stuma d la vida y tmeti.e de Lope de Vega. 
Pear of persecution on account of his suspected Jewish 
proclivities seems to have led him to leave Spaiu in 1636 ; 
and in 1638 we find him in France, where he remained for 
eleven years, became councillor and majordomo to Louis 
XIII., and continued assiduously to write and publish. 
Shortly after 1656 lie settled in Amsterdam, and in the 
religious tolerance of that city made open avowal of his 
Judaism, and thus had the honour of appearing in effigy in 
the great axUo-da-fe celebrated in Seville on April 14, 1660. 
The date of his death is not known, hut it was probably nob 
mauy years later. He had at least one son, Diego Enriquez 
Basurto, who in 1649 published at Rouen M triumpJio 
de la virtud y padenda de Job. As a writer Enriquez 
is characterized by ready invention and a “ fatal facility” of 
execution] and especially in his later works his style is full 
of extravagances. His AcadmAas morales de las Musas, 
Bordeaux, 1642, contains, besides three other comedies, A 
U) gw oUiga el honor, which was the foundation of 
Cfeddexon’s Medico de su honor. El sigh pitagorico y vida 
de don Gregorio GuadaiUi, Rouen, 1644, 1647, and 1687 
(reprinted at Brussels by F. Foppens in 1727, and by 
Rivadeneyra in tom. xxxiii. of his Bihlioteca de Auiores 
VIIL — 57 
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espaitohi)), is a scries of satirical sketclaes in prose and verse, 
which, partake of the character of the picaresque romance. 
La culpa dtl piamer peregrino (Rouen, IGii ; Madrid, 
1735), a mystical 2Joeni j Lms dado de Dios d A>i?ia (Paris, 
1615), presenting the author’s views on political matters j | 
Pohtica Amjelica (Rouen, 1G47) ,• La torro de DahUonia 
(Rouen, 1(>47 ; Madiid, 1670), containing the two parts of 
Feuxan Maidf. Pmio ; Sxmsom FazarexiOi a heroic poem ; 
and several comedies not mentioned above, complete the 
li&fc of Enriquez’s acknowledged writings. Adolfo de 
Castro, however, in his notes to Gil Bias, advanced the 
opinion that the comedies usually attributed to Fernando 
do Zarate were really the production of Enriquez Gomez, 
who had merely adopted the shelter of a pseudonym to 
facilitate the introduction, of his works into Spain. His 
principal authority was the following entry m the Iiidex 
Exp-argatorim ; “Don Fernando do Zarate (is Antonio 
Enriquez Gomez) — His comedy, El capellan de la Virgen, 
Sm Iklefoiiso, is prohibited]” and the fact that almost 
nothing was known about Zarate lent a strong show of 
probability to his theory. The matter has since boon 
eagerly debated. Mosonero Romanos, editor of vol. i. of 
the Dmmaticos posteriores d Lope de Vega (x.e., vol. xlviL 
of Rivadeueyra’s BihUoteca), though at first he adopted 
Castro’s opinion, has since become its vigorous opponent ; 
and Barrera makes out a very strong case in favour of the 
historical individuality of Zarate, alleging, among other 
arguments, that the subjects of the plays ascribed to him, 
El gx'an sepulcro de Gristo, Santa Maria Magdalena, &c., 
are not such as were likely to be treated in his later years 
by the Jewish poet, that autograph manuscripts of Zarate 
exist in various collections, and that the style and methods 
of the two writers are perceptibly distinct. 

Sec Jos4 Amador de loa Eios, Estudics M&torieos, &c., sc&re los 
JiuLxos de EsjMfla, Madud 1848 ; Scliaok, QcsiJucMe dee drmi. 
Lit. und Kunst in Spanien, 1849 ; KayserUng, Sephardim, Leipsic, 
1859 ; Bairera, Catalogo dd Teatro Axttiguo Espailol, Madnd, 1860. 

ENSCHEDE, a town in the Overyssel province of 
Holland, is situated near the Prussian boundary, about 45 
miles S.I3. of Zwolle, at the junction of three railways. Its 
principal industry is the spinning and weaving of cotton, 
in which six spinning mills and thirteen steam-power looms 
are employed. Two-thirds of the town was destroyed by 
fire on the 7th May 1862, but was very soon rebmlt. 
population in 1 8 75, 5291, 

ENTAIL (from tailler, to cut) really means a limited 
succession — one cut out by the will of the maker of the 
entail from the ordinary legal course of succession. The 
derivation of the word from talia (tales hoeredes qui in tenore 
investiturse contineautur) is now abandoned. But, as an 
existing social institution, entail has also generally involved 
more or less restriction on the proprietary powers of the 
heirs succeeding to the subject of entad. The policy of 
entails has therefore been keenly discussed.^ The attempt 
to settle the matter on legal principles entirely failed. On 
the one hand, in the language of the civil law, iimisg^uisqne 
est rei siice moderator et arbitex\ This was said to imply 
au unlimited right to dictate the conditions on which an 
estate was to bs enjoyed after the death of its owner. On 
the other hand, it was argued that on death the ownership 
must change, and that the restrictions imposed on. heirs of 
entail were inconsistent with the nature of property. These 
legal conceptions are themselves merely the products of 
different states of society. A powerful and learned writer® 
has recently shown that the notion of absolute and exclusive 
private property is of quit e modem date ; and it may be 

^See J. E. M'Culloch’s note six. to his edition of WeedOb oj 
ETatims, 1828, oftexwards republished a.s HreaMae on the Sueoeasion 
to Property moant by Death, London, 1848. 
r. de haveleya, in his to PrqpriStS d de sat formes prlmiUves, 
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added that the power of testamentary disposition was um 
known in primitive times, and has only been very gradually 
admitted. In most civilized countries, so far as concerns 
the creation of perpetuities, it is now being curtailed _ in 
obedience to those considerations of social expediency which 
alone can decide the question of entails. Conservative 
philosophera have maintained that the hope of founding a 
family and an estate which will together be immortal is so 
great an incentive to the higher forms of industry that the 
state cannot afford to do without it. But the irresistible 
answer is that if you give this powerful motive to the 
founder of a perpetuity, you take it away from every suc- 
ceeding generation of his descendants. They are born to 
wealth which their idleness will not dissipate, and possibly 
to social distinction which has not been earned by their 
exertions. Besides, it is not disputed that perpetuities are 
opposed to the interest of the state in the annual produce 
of the soil, which they place extra cornmercium. These evil 
consequences of entails have been vividly described by 
Blackstone® in a passage borrowed without acknowledg- 
ment from Bacon — “ Childron grew disobedient ■when 
they knew they could not be set aside ; farmers were ousted 
of their leases made by tenants in tail ; for, if such leases 
had been valid, then under colour of long leases the issue 
might have been virtually disinherited; creditors were 
defrauded of their debts ; for if tenant in tail could have 
charged Ms estate with their payment, he might have also 
defeated his issue by mortgaging it for as much as it was 
worth ; innumerable latent entails were produced to deprive 
purcliasers of the land they had fairly bought — of suits in 
consequence of which our ancient books are full; and 
treasons were encouraged — as estates-tail were not liable to 
forfeiture longer than for the tenant’s life.” It is, indeed, 
obvious that, even if we assume heirs of entail as a class 
to have been keenly alive to the duties or the true intere.sts 
of o'vmership, they had no power to improve their estates or 
to assist their tenants in doing so. But even if entailed 
estates were managed so as to yield the greatest possible 
amount of produce, it would still bo a misforLmio, and a 
complete answer to the argument we have been considering, 
that the land, so far as entailed, ■would bo beyond the 
most ambitious hopes of the mercantile and manufacturing 
community. Perpetuities have, however, beoii defended 
on the perfectly distinct princq^le, not economical (in the 
narrower sense), but broadly political, that they are 
essential to the permanent well-being of an aristocracy. It 
is impo^ible here to discuss the advantages resulting from 
the existence of an aristocratic caste, whether invested with 
the hereditary privilege of legislation or regarded merely as 
contributing to political life an element of safety and 
independence and culture and historicEd continuity. These 
advantages, if they be facts, do not seem to bo necessarily 
connected ■with any particular system of land-laws, and in 
certain circnmstances a system of perpetuities might 
possibly impoverish and degrade a real aristocracy. Bub 
it is certainly true that in the past the two institutions are 
found in very close connection. Perhaps, in this view, the 
earliest type of an entail occurs when, out of the common 
property of a tribe or other primitive organization, some 
lan^ are given to a family who hold a public office or 
exercise definite hereditary functions. In later time.s the 
connection is sufficiently illustrated by the Garlovingiau 
institution, of majoratm, which spread through France and 
Italy and Spain, and which, like so many other Carlovingian 
ideas, wag reproduced by Napoleon in the tawdry magnifi- 
cence of the imperial decrees of 1808.® The strong feeling 

® Comwmtariea on die Laws of Englmd, n. 7, p. 116, Sweet’s 
edition, 1844. 

* ‘‘On thfl Use of_ the Law” Worlds, (Spedaing's &d,), vU. 49Q. 

* Merlin, M^ertom dejrmsprudenee, tome ■vii. p, 702. 
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which associates the land with its hereditary owners has 
found expression in the well-known lines — 

“ Shades that to Bacon could retreat affoid 
Become the portion of a hooby loid, 

And Hemsley, once proud Buclangham’s dehght, 

Shdes to a scriv’ner and a city knight.” 

Hence, also, the various suggestions which have been 
made of a downward and an upward limit to the property 
which should be required for a lawful entail of certain 
dignities. In his essay on Popular Discontents Sir 
William Temple proposed, and Dr Johnson applauded the 
proposal, that every baron should have at least £4000, 
every earl £6000, and every duke £8000 worth of land. 
This idea has frequently been realized in practice. In 
Prussia an entail was incompetent except of subjects above 
£400 in net annual value ] in Denmark the estate must be 
at least 200 tender of hard corn, or 2000 acres in extent ; 
and under the hTapoleonic system the dotation of the 
proposed entail, whether proceeding from the Government 
or from the applicant himself, was always carefully fixed 
by the Conseil du sceau des iitres, with reference to the 
title or dignity which it was intended to preserve. A 
princo of the imperial blood or a grand dignitary was 
entitled to call his house a palais, princes of the empire 
and dukes had to content themselves with hotel, and so on. 
The same principle appears in the canon of construction 
laid down by the old Italian law, that a majoratus of such 
subjects as palatium, turris, eastmm, and even mdificiom 
was easily presumed.^ Indeed, kingdoms have been the 
subject of entail, and thus the law of entail has supplied 
the key to more than ono political situation. Such was 
the great controversy “do vanitate hseredum regre- 
dientium,” whether according to the doctrine of reversion 
or regredient-erlen, on the failure of heirs male, and in the 
absence of any pactum confraternitatis taking the estate to 
another family, a fee-simple estate remained in the last 
substitute, or whether the estate returned to the heirs of 
the entail. This question arose in 1740 between Maria 
Theresa and the elector of Bavaria; the former was 
victorious by force of arms against the general opinion of 
lawyers. It was also discussed aE over Europe in the 
Hochsteden case. The crown of Spain was the type of the 
regular mayorazgo in that country — ^the inalienable estates 
descending to the eldest and nearest heir by blood (natu 
major), with right of representation and without preference 
of males. Again, the relation between the crown and the 
entailed estates of subjects has produced a number of 
elaborate rules with respect to the justoe causae of 
interference by the state, and has thus profoundly influenced 
the history of Europe. Anltahan majoratus, for instance, 
might include such subjects as jus honorificum, patronatus, 
commenda mEitaris, feudum habens administrationem: 
from all these monks were by the common law excluded ; 
and all of them were forfeited to the fisc, either absolutely 
or for a time, by the blasphemy, heresy, or treason of the 
heir in possession. The entail, therefore, has always been 
much more than a family settlement or a system of land 
tenure. In modern Europe there have not been many 
forms of hereditary aristocracy without some form of entail 
But it by no means follows that the influence of perpetuities 
upon the aristocracy has been beneficial. The introduction 
of post oUt bonds, gnd the law of England relating to the 
protection of infants against unconscionable bargains, sug- ' 
gest some reflections of a different kind. It wEl appear in 
this article that pubhe opinion has generaUy condemned 
entails, and that they are being rapidly abolished through- 
out Europe. 

The speeches of Isseus and Demosthenes show that in 

^ Joaimis Torre, J)e mcoessiovAin Mo^oroiityas et Priniiogenitwiis, 
Paris, 1692. 
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Greece many diflScuIt questions had risen with regard to 
the power of a testator to substitute one heir after another ; 
but the earliest definite legal forms of entail were those 
which appeared under the later Eoman law relating iojfidei 
eommissa, or trusts. The fidei commissum was originaEy 
a trust conveyance introduced for the purpose of evading 
such disabilities as the lex Voconia imposed on women to 
take directly under a will. The trustee, ox fiduciarius, was 
after the time of Augustus liable in a personal action at the 
instance of the beneficiary, or haeres fiduciarius. This form, 
however, was soon converted into a long nomination or 
substitution of heirs, to which clauses prohibiting alienation 
were added. The most common clauses were such as “ ne 
eumfundum vendatis,” “ne ex nomine familise alienaretur.” 
One weh-known form also prohibited mortgages, and 
emphatically declared that the settled estates should remain 
“ firmas meis filiis et nepotibus univermm and 

that aU contrary deeds should be void and nuU. On this 
deed Scmvola expressed the opinion that a security over 
the rents was not a contravention.® For some centuries 
the law recognized such entails as valid in perpetuity ; but 
by Hovel 159,® “lit restitutiones in uno gradu subsistant,” 
their validity was confined to the first four generation.?, 

Thei«s emphyteuUcuni limited to hceredes sui, which wag 
granted to colo7ii, formed the type of the tenure by hereditary 
lease, bad Mreditaire, which is stiE common in Europe. 
Among others may be mentioned the aforarnento of 
Portugal, in which the superior is named directo senhor, and 
the vassal or tenant foreiro ; the contraUo di Uvello and 
herd Ubellari of parts of Italy ; the emphyteusis transitoria 
ad guoscunque ex pacto et provklentia concedentis, the tenure 
of monastery lands, in the old Pioman states ; the crbleihe 
and landsiedelguter of Bavaria (“ allodified” in 1848) ; the 
bellem-regt of Groningen, subject to the projdnen, or fine, 
on renewal; the &rh-paclif of several German districts; the 
quevaises and domaine cong^ahle of the west of France; 
most of which, indeed, have become fee-simple estates, 
but were at one time inalienable. The differences between 
emphyteusis and feu arc weE brought out in an essay 
De prohUMa rerum aHenatione by the Dutch jurist Sande, 
LeovardisE, 1657. This and the tenure on which the 
Umitaiiei milifes held their agri lindirophi as a sub- 
sidiun adversm rebelles naturally introduce us to ikofeuda 
gmtilitia of the feudal law in which the benefice was 
granted out to a vassal and his heirs, who could not alienate 
without the superior’s consent, because on the failure of 
these heirs the feu returned to the superior. Indeed, the 
vassal could not alter the succession ; and hence, as Sir 
Thomas Craig observes, “sinesuperioris consensu vixtalliae 
locus esse potest.”^ The principle of limitation is here of 
course entirely opposed to that of the Roman law, which 
affirmed the right of a testator to name his heirs in per- 
petuity. It was a feudal maxim, “ Solus Deus potest 
facere haeredem ;”5 and the limitations on the vassal’s right 
arose, not from his own act, but from the reserved estate 
of superiority and the tenor of his charter in the lands. 
The feudal law also favoured male heirs, and required that 
one heir only should succeed. 

It appears from the laws of Alfred (c. 37), that entails 
were known before the Herman feudal law had been 
domesticated in England. “ Si quis terram hsereditariam 
habeat, earn von vendat a cognatis hgeredihus suis, si illi 
viro prohibitum sit, qui earn ab initio acquisivit, tit ita 
facere nequeat.” These grants which could not be alienated 
from the lineage of the first purchaser were also known as 

* D. De legatis et fidd commisds, tt. _69-8S. 0. vi. Pe fidd 

commissis, t. 4. 

s See a note on. tMs Novel, Gibbon, vBi. 80, 

* ii. 16, jDe mccessiom UUiaia, § 12, 

< See Me Charles Butler’s note 191a to Goke on LitiUton. 
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fcuda eonditionaia, because if the donee had no heirs of 
his body the estate reverted to the donor. This right of 
reversion being constantly evaded by a sale and repurchase 
on the birth of issue, the famous Statute of Westminster 
the Second, de donis comlitionalibus, 13 Edvr. I. c. 1, was 
passed, which provided that the will of the donor should be 
observed, and that no alienation by the donee should pre- 
vent the operation of the condition. Thus was created the 
fee-tail, orfeiidim talliatnm, of English law — a strict and 
practically "perpetual entail. The power of alienation was 
reintroduced by the judges in Taltarum’s case (Year Book, 
12 Edw. IV. 19) by means of a fictitious suit or recovery 
which had originally been devised by the regular clergy for 
evading the statutes of mortmain, A full account of the 
mysteries of prmcipe and vouching, and of another ficti- 
tious process of fine (fiiialis concordia) and proclamation, 
will be found in Blackstone, ii. 7, and Mr Knowler’s argu- 
ment in Taylor and Horde, 1 Burr. 60. These forms were 
abolished by an Act passed in 1833 3 and now every tenant 
in tail, at least while there is a possibility of issue, may 
bar even his issue by executing a deed and enrolhng it in 
the Court of Chancery, hut not by will. This right is 
available to creditors. The erroneous notion of Jieir land, 
however, — of something which must perpetually descend 
from father to son, — still lingers in some country districts 
of England. By the common form of marriage settlement, 
the eldest son and the other sons of the marriage are made 
tenants in tail. Where the parent or some other person 
enjoys a life interest under the settlement, he is called the 
protector of the settlement, and his consent is required to 
the barring of the entail by the first tenant in tail. Thus, 
except in the case of estates tail granted by the crown as a 
reward for public services (see 34 and 36 Hen. VIII. c. 
20), land in England cannot now be tied up for a longer 
period than the lives of persons in existence and twenty- 
one years thereafter. The rigid law of forfeiture which 
was applied in the time of Henry VIII. to estates tail wss 
repealed by the Act 33 and 34 Viet. c. 23, which provides 
that no conviction of treason or felony or verdict of felo de 
se shall cause any attainder or corruption of blood or any 
forfeiture or escheat. 

In Scotland, where for several centuries feus remained 
inalienable beyond one-half of their extent, where the 
feudal aristocracy often violently resisted the approach of 
creditors or apprisers, and where the dawning of commerce 
was very late, statutory authority was not given to entaals 
until the year 1685.^ As Sir George Mackenzie said in 
one of his pleadings, “ the honour of the country staudeth 
more by ancient families than by merchants.” The word 
entail, indeed, is often used before the 15th centuiy, but 
generally in the sense of a simple destination alterable by 
every heir in possession. Thus Sir James Balfour informs 
us that “infefment of tailzie” is considered lawful mid 
not prejudicial to the king’s soul and conscience, and ' 
explains that the entail might at any time be broken by 
resignation in favour of heirs whomsoever. The earliest 
prohibition de non alimando occurs in 1489. After this it 
was attempted to protect the rights of substitute heirs by 
the diligences of inhibition and interdiction ; and at last, 
in the early part of the 17th century, Sir Thomas Hope, 
who revised the Calderwood entail, introduced the well- 
known irritant and resolutive clauses, declaring void deeds 
in contravention of the entail and the right of the con- 
travening heir. Cromwell, with his usual sagadty, 
appointed a committee to consider the legal destruction of 
entails; but in the celebrated Stormonth casein 1662, one 
of the clauses just mentioned was held to be valid at com- 


' DaJrymple's Essay towards a Gemral Bistory of Feudal Property, 
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mon law against creditors, who, however, had got notice of 
it from the title-deeds. Much doubt was felt about the 
soundness of this decision. The first Roxburgh entail had 
been addressed to the sovereign, as if to invoke special 
protection. The aristocracy were alarmed by the forfeitures 
for treason which took place under Lauderdale’s adminis- 
tration; and accordingly the statute of 1685 was passed, 
which until 1848 remamed the foundation of the Scotch 
law of entail. It adopts the style suggested by Hope 
(a prohibition of sales, mortgages, and alterations of 
succession, with irritant and resolutive clauses), and 
provides that if the deed of entail be recorded in the 
register of tailzies, and if notice of the conditions be also 
given in the titles of the estate, the entail is to have 
perpetual validity. The heir in possession remained 
nominally proprietor, hut his powers of management were 
in reality not much more extensive than those of a 
hferenter. The statute applied to almost everything in the 
nature of a heritable subject. Jedburgh cross, for instance, 
was entailed; so was the office of heritable usher; even 
the smallest properties {e.g., a lodging in Edinburgh, pars 
tenemmti in Eorfar, a single field in the Hanghs of Clyde) 
were sometimes tied up. But it did not apply to the 
entails of money and household furniture, which had not 
been uncommon in earlier times. It has been well 
described as a “padlock on the plough;” and the security 
from forfeiture (except of the life-interest of the traitor) 
which the Scotch Estates fancied they had secured by the 
Act 1690 c. 33 was taken away by the Act 1708, c. 21, 
which attempted to assimilate the laws relating to treason 
in the two countries. The feudal maxim “ tantum facit 
quis delinquendo quantum alienando” may have made 
rebellion more stubborn ; but it is impossible not to agree 
with the Scotch statute, that “ it is just that every man 
suffer for his own fault, and not the innocent with or for 
the guilty.” The English law of forfeiture, on the other 
hand, proceeds on the Ciceronian principle “ut caritas 
liberorum amiciores parentes reipublicse redderet” {Ad 
Brutum, 12).^ The only interests saved from forfeiture 
under an English entail were those of remainder-men ; but 
as a Scotch entail has no remainder-men, the forfeiture of 
Scotch estates was for a time complete. The judges and 
the commissioners of forfeited estates took very different 
and very warm views of the matter. After the first 
Jacobite rebellion, however, a compromise was effected in 
the case of Gordon of Park, according to which only the 
right of the traitor’s issue was taken away. Meanwhile 
the entail system was found to weigh heavily on agricul- 
ture j the amount of hfcigation to assert or to control the 
rights of the proprietors was excessive ; the judges, chiefly 
members of the aristocratic class, at first benignant towards 
perpetuities, had begun to apply those strict tests of 
language as distinguished from intention which have since 
famished some of the most ludicrous and not the most 
creditable efforts of judicial interpretation ; and at last, 
through the efforts of the Faculty of Advocates led by Mr 
Lockhart, the Montgomery Act (10 Geo. HI. c. 61) was 
passed, which gave some relief to heirs in possession in such 
matters as building and improving leases, expenditure on 
permanent improvements, and exchanges. It was followed 
after a long interval by the Aberdeen Act (6 Geo. lY. c. 
87), which conferred powers of charing provisions to a 
limited amount for husbands, wives, and children ; and 
after a select committee of the Commons had reported on 
the subject of Scotch entail (Par. Pap. vii. 1828), by the 
Rosebery Act (6 and 7 Will- IV. c. 42, amended by 1 and 
2 Viet. c. 70, and 4 and 5 Viet. c. 24), which enlarged 


* See Consideratiorts on iAe Lem of Forfeitwre for Migh Treason, 
by Mi Charles Torke, London, 1748, 
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tlie powers of ezcambion, or exchange. The suggestion 
made in 1827 to throw entailed estates into judicial 
management by an action of cognition and sale was 
fortunately abandoned. In 1840 an Act (3 and 4 Yict. c. 
48) permitted the granting of sites for churches, schools, 
manses, and teachers* houses. At last, an accomplished 
lawyer, Lord Rutherfurd, framed and passed the compre- 
hensive Act, 11 and 12 Viet. c. 36, which still bears his 
name, and which has abohshed perpetuities in Scotland and 
introduced a system of greater freedom than that of strict 
settlement in England. This Act not only increases the 
power of charging entailed estates with improvement debts 
and provisions, of feuing, and of sale to pay off debt, but 
it introduces a right to disentail to be exercised for some 
time after the passing of the Act with certain consents, 
but which practically gives an estate in fee-simple to every 
entailed proprietor bom after 1848. This Act, which also 
applies for the first time the principle of the Thellusson 
Act to land in Scotland, has been usefully enlarged by the 
following Acts — 16 and 17 Yict. c. 94, 31 and 32 Yict. c. 
84, and 38 and 39 Yict. c. 61,— the last of which con- 
tains a liberal definition of permanent improvements. In | 
1847 it was estimated that one-half of the land in Scotland 
was under entail; in 1827 the proportion was stated at | 
one-third, the number of separate entails being about 
1600. Since 1848, 616 deeds of entail, including re- 
entails, 435 instruments of disentail, and 105 deeds of 
excambiou have been recorded {Treatise on the History 
and Law of Entails in Scotland, by E. D. Sandford, 2d 
ed. 1842 ; see also the text-books on conveyancing, minor 
works by Fergusson, Irvine, and Duff, and two essays by 
Lord Karnes).^ 

From a very early time the Roman law of entail, or 
** substitution graduelle,” was received in France. The 
very phrase of the digest, ne de nomine exiret,” was in 
common use. Insinuation, or recording in the books of a 
Fr'moU Royale, or Bailliage Royal, was necessary to bind 
creditors. The institute, grev^ {yrmaitis), could by a 
hyyoikegue subsidiaive charge the estate with a provision 
for his wife. In 1747 the Chancellor D’Apesseau, after 
collecting the opinions of all the local parliaments on the 
subject, passed the Ordonnauces of Orleans and Moulin, 
which prohibited perpetual substitutions, but permitted 
them for two degrees (see Questions concernant les Sub- 
stitutions, 1770 ; also Pothier’s CEuvres Posthumes, tom. 
V,, and art. “Subs, Fidei-comraissaire ” in Merlin, xiu. 
€7). Substitutions of every kind were abolished by section 
896 of the Code 17apol6on, but at the same time, as was 
explained above, the emperor attempted to revive the 
system of majorats, or entails of subsidized dignities. He 
says his object is “ non seulement d’entourer notre tr&ne 
de la splendeur qui convient k sa dignity, mais encore, de 
nourrir au coeur de nos sujets une louable Emulation, en 
perpdtuant d’illustres souvenirs, et en conservant aux %es 
futurs I’image tonjours pr6sente des recompenses qui sous 
un gouvernement juste suivent les grands services rendus 
k I’etat” (Imperial Decree of 1st March 1808). All the 
dukes, barons, counts, and chevaliers, and the others who 
obtained majorats, had to make the following oath :-y-“ J e 
jure d’etre fidkle k I’empereur et k sa dynaatie, d'obdir aux 
constitutions, lois, et r^glemens de I’empire, de servir sa 
majestd en bon, loyal, et fiddle sujefc, et d’dlever mes enfans 
les memes sentimens de fidelity et d’ob6issance, et de 
marcher k la defense de la patrie toutes^ les fois quo le 
territoire sera menace, ou que sa majeste irait k I’armee.” 


^ Actunal fonnnlse for the values of interests under entails will he 
found in Considerations on Peeaniary Interests, (he., by Spencer 
Thomson, Edin., 1870, For the legal principles of valuation under 
the Act of 1876, see case of Wilson v. De Virte, Dec, 19, 1877, in the 
Court of Session, 
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The estates of these majorats were subject to inspection by 
ageivts conservateurs. The mansion-house was to be at least 
2 per cent, of the value of the estate. The later French 
laws relating to substitutions are those of 12th May 1835, 
prohibiting all future substitutions, and 7th May 1849. 

It has already been pointed out that the Spanish crown 
was a majorat, subject to the quaint condition, seyendo 
hrme para ello, that the heir should be a fit and proper 
person. The inalienability of the domain of the sovereign 
(except to provide an apanage for the younger members of 
the reigning family) and of the greater peers was almost 
part of the common law of Europe (Sande, De proTi. rer. 
alien.) But in Spain there was au unusual complexity of 
entails, — regular and irregular, substantial and habitual, 
&c., varying with the elements of linea, gradns, sexus, and 
oetas. The linea de agnacion limitada was equivalent to 
the English tad male special. The propriedad was not 
forfeited for treason, except in cases of special enormity, 
as when the Communeros rose against Charles I. A unique 
species of entail is the linea de qualidad, confined to such 
as obtain a certain qualification, e g., doctor, &o. There 
was also the singular elective entail, in which a right to 
choose the heir was given to some one outside the family.® 
This resembles the patron of an Italian majorat. Sir Geo. 
Mackenzie mentions that in the original Dundas entail a 
discretionary power was given to friends {Treatise on 
Taillies). Wherever a title was connected with lands, the 
consent of the crown was required to the creation of a 
majorat. The principle of succession was that at every 
devolution the nearest heir to the original testator should 
be selected (proximitas gravantis non grava^.® In Italy 
a very similar state of matters existed ; the Roman phrase 
“ quia volo ut bona mea remaneaut in familia mea ” seem 
to have become words of style. 

In Portugal the prasos de vita, or inalienable right of 
primogeniture for three generations, was abolished by the 
Act of 19th May 1863. 

Denmark still retains much more perfect entails. There 
the sosdegaard, or family seat, including the hovedgaard, 
or manorial demesne, and the bonder gods, or portion 
occupied by small farmers, is frequently entailed either as 
(1) the stamhuse, a perpetual entail of both heritable and 
movable estate, which the crown sometimes graciously 
allows to be converted into money trusts, or (2) the 32 
baronial fiefs all created since the establishment of absolute 
government in 1660, and which on failure of heirs revert 
to the crown, ^ Ever since the teaching of the economist 
Pontoppidan, followed up by the practical efforts of 
Bernstorff and Struensee, and in the present century by 
the agitation of the Bondevenner, or Radical Left of the 
Rigsdag, there has been a tendency to bring land more 
completely into commerce. The constitution of 1849, 
indeed, prohibits the creation of new entails. By Bishop 
Mourad’s bill of 1861, drawn by the jurist Larsen, the 
powers of selling the entailed bonder gaarde were extended 
much beyond the principles of foestelvang, or obligation to 
lease for two lives. Count Frijs and the landowners’ 
party then began the voluntary conversion of the tene- 
mented fn-rms into freeholds ; and in 1869 Hansen carried 
his expropriation hill, which prohibits new estates for life, 
and provides a machinery for compensation at the expiry 
of existing interests. In Sweden, although primogeniture 
and even favour to male issue is unknown, there are still 
entails, although no new ones can be created. 


* Molina, PeSispommmPvimwgenifymm Oriffine ei Natura, 1673. 
8 The French constitution of Bayonne (1808) aholished majorats 

producing less than 5000 or more than 20,000 piastres. 

* There is also the Arve foeste, or entailed lease to the tenant and his 
heirs for ever, escheating to the owner onfailaie of heirs, and without 
powers of sale or mortgage. 
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The old hereditary male fiefs, sanjat or beglik, naiiiet 
fiad timars, originally granted by the Ottoman rulers, have 
now entirely disajjpeared. These grants were indivisible 
and inviolable, and formed a species of Government entail. 
The possessor of the beglik was in the Turkish-speaking 
proviuccs called dere-beg, lord of the valley , in the Arab 
districts {e.g , Syiia and Irak) he was called ameer, or 
governor. TlyderasiyeTiiivige^ or imlalc (crown) lands, held 
from the crown, still require public authority for most acts 
of full ownership. (See the law of 7th Eamazau 1274, or 
19th April 1857, which, slightly modified, forms at present 
the code of land-title in Turkey in Europe.) It is a 
fundamental principle of Mahometan law that all land 
belongs to the sultan as the gift of God, and is therefore to 
be used justly. 

The land-legislation of Prussia during the present 
century is so often quoted that this sketch would not be 
complete without some reference to its provisions on the 
subject of entails. By the 5fcU clause of the edict of 
October 9, 1807, the practice of settling estates by 
hereditaiy leases (afterwards abolished) was continued*, 
while the 9th clause provided that feudal entails and Jidei 
cemmissa might be unsettled by family agreement. The 
Prussian jfidei commmuni may be constituted in every 
object of property yielding annual returns without waste 
of substauce ; and so an entail of certain movables is com- 
petent. The Prussian tenant for life can let on lease, and 
charge the land with annuities for his daughters, and can 
gratuitously dispose of his life-interest. The Hessian law 
compels him to charge the fee with provisions to his 
younger sons. The sale of useless land lias always been 
permitted, but otherwise a public Act of expropriation 
must be got, or a decision of the whole family council 
Two next heirs in remainder may, however, by their con- 
sent give effect to an exchange. The charges to which a 
fidei commissum is subject are the debts of the founder, 
expenditure by the tenant for the abolition of real charges, 
for embankment dues, flood-rates, rebuilding, and for 
bringing worn-out land again into cultivation. The 
succession is usually limited to male persons ; and monks 
and dishonoured persons are specially excluded. In the 
Eliine Provinces and many parts of Horth Germany, 
comulssci were abolished on the introduction of French 
law without compensation to the heirs in remainder. 
They were subsequently re-established, but the 38th section 
of the Land Eights of the German people (1848) provides — 
“ Fidei commissa are to be abolished. The form and con- 
ditions of such abolition are to be determined by the 
legislation of each state.” Distinct from Jidei commissa 
there are in Germany many ancient customary entails, not 
usually restricted to male heirs, and terminable by agree- 
ment of the occupant with the next heir. There was also 
power to sell in circumstances of necessity subject to pre- 
emption by the next heir. Many of these estates rest on 
family “ bye-laws.” 

Oil the whole subject see Ibports hj EJL Consuls on Systems of 
Lmul Tenure, 1870, CW. C. S.) 

ENTOMOLOGY. See Insects. 

ENTOZOA, from hn6<;, within, and an auiinal, a 
name applied to internal parasites. See Pabasites. 

ENTRECASTEAXJX, J oseph-Antoinb Bkuni d’ 
(1739-1793), a celebrated Preuch navigator, was bom at 
Aix in 1739. He entered the navy at the age of fifteen. 
At the commencement of the war in 1778 he commanded 
a frigate of 32 guns, and by his clever seainau.ship was 
successful in convoying a fleet of merchant vessels from 
IMarseilles to the Levant, although they were attacked by 
two pirate vessels, each of which was larger than his own 
ship. In 1785 he was appointed to the command of the 
French fleet in the East Indies ; and in 1787 he was 
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named governor of the Mauritius and the Isle of Bourbon. 
While in command of the East India fleet, he made a 
voyage to China, an achievement which led the French 
Government to select him to command an expedition in 
search of La P4rouse, of whom nothing had been heard 
since February 1788. Enfcrecasfceaux failed to obtain any 
tidings of him, but in the course of his search he made 
important geographical discoveries. He traced the 
outlines of the eastern coast of New Caledonia, discovered 
many fine harbours and roadsteads on the south of 
Tasmania, and touched at more than 300 places on the 
south-west coast of New Holland. While near the island 
of Java he was attacked by scurvy, and died 20th July 
1793. There are three narratives of his voyages : — the 
first by De La Billardiere, Paris, 1800, tbe second by De 
Eossel, Paris, 1808, and the third by De Fr^minville, 
Brest, 1838. 

ENZIO, king of Sardinia (1225-1272), who played a 
great part in the conflict between the empire and the 
papacy in the first half of the 13th century, was one of the 
naturM sons of the emperor Frederick II. by his mistress 
the beautiful Bianca Lancia. He was born at Palermo at 
the close of the year 1225, the same year in which bis 
father married as his second wife lolante of Jerusalem. 
His name is conjectured to be a corruption of the German 
“ Hans.” In his thirteenth year he fought by his father's 
side against the Lombards at the battle of Cortenuova ; 
and in tbe following year (1238) the emperor, in pursuance 
of his determination to recover for the empire various 
territories claimed as fiefs of the Holy See, married Enzio 
to Adelasia, the widowed heiress of Sardinia and Corsica, 
and at the same time conferred on him the title of king of 
Sardinia. He also received the honour of knighthood from 
his father. In May 1239 he was declared vicar imperial 
in the north of Italy, and took command of the German 
and Saracen troops in the imperial army. From this time 
Enzio was his father’s right hand in war. He at once 
entered the March of Ancona ; and so formidable to the 
papacy were his achievements that the most distinguished 
soldier-cardinal, John of Colonna, was sent against him. 
Before the end of the year the pope, Gregory IX., excom- 
municated Frederick and his son ; and a crusade against 
them was soon after preached. This bearing of the 
“ drum ecclesiastic,” however, did not scare them from 
their purpose. In 1241 Enzio was entrusted with the com- 
mand of the fleet, and in this post he added to his already 
high reputation by a victory over the Genoese. The pope 
havii^ convoked a council at Eome, the prelates were 
flocking to it in large numbers in defiance of the emperor’s 
remonstrances and commands. They were conveyed on 
board a number of Genoese galleys j and this fleet Enzio, 
in conjunction with the Pisans, encountered and defeated 
near Meloria (May 3). Throe vessels were sunk and 
nineteen captured. Amongst the captives were three 
cardinal-legates, and many bishops and archbishops. Tbe 
booty taken was immense, and included the vast sums of 
money which the notorious Cardinal Otho had just collected 
in England. The prelates were all taken to Naples, and 
were kept in close confinement, bound with silver chains in 
mockery. After the death of the pope (August) Enzio 
was sent with a large army to aid his brother Conrad, 
king of the Eomans, against the invading Tatar hosts. By 
the victory won by the two brothers of the house of 
Hohenstauffen, near the Delphos, an affluent of the Danube, 
Europe and Christendom w*ere finally delivered from the 
presence of these desolating hordes. Enzio was afterwards 
sent into Lombardy, which was for several years the scene 
of his chief exploits. In 1245 he was excommunicated 
with the emperor by Pope Innocent IV. Two years later 
he besieged Parma, but was compelled to retire. He sooa 
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after besieged Colonna. In 1249 be took tbe castle of 
Arola, and on this occasion be sallied liia fair fame by 
putting to death more than a hundred Guelfs of Reggio 
\ 7 ho were taken prisoners there. At the bead of tbe 
Modenese, Enzio encountered the troops of Bologna, May 
2G, 1249, at Fossalta, and was wounded and taken prisoner. 
He vras consigned to perpetual imprisonment, and nothing 
could move bis captors to abate a jot of their rigour. On 
one occasion be nearly succeeded in making bis escape 
concealed in a cask, but was recognized by bis golden hair. 
“A captive at tbe age of twenty-four," says Dean Milman, 
“ this youth, of beauty equal to bis bravery, — the poet, tbe 
musician, as well as the most valiant soldier and consum- 
mate captain, — pined out twenty-three years of life, if not 
in a squalid dungeon, in miserable inactivity.” Enzio was 
passionately loved by Liicia Biadagioli, a bigb-born maiden 
of Bologna, who was given to him as a companion j and 
she made several unsuccessful attempts to restore him to 
freedom. He was tbe best-beloved son of the emperor, who 
would have given any sum for bis ransom, and to whom 
tbe loss of him was a life-long afdiction. Nor was be less 
idolized by bis followers for bis brave, honourable, and 
generous character as a leader in war. Enzio died in con- 
finement at Bologna, March 14, 1272. The Bolognese gave 
Tiim a magnificent funeral. His body was embalmed, 
robed in scarlet, and lay in state for some days^ wearing a 
golden crown and sceptre. It was then buried in the 
church of St Dominic, and a marble tomb was erected in 
memory of tbe hero. History, says Mr Kington (ffist. of 
Frederick the Second, vol. ii. p. 289), does not record a 
more sorrowful tale. 

EON DE BEAUMONT, Ch^iules Genevieve Louise 
Augustb AndbA TiMOTHiiB d’ (1728-1810), commonly 
known as tbe Chevalier d’Eon, a political adventurer, was 
born at Tonnerre, in Burgundy, on tbe 6tb October 1728. 
He was tbe son of an advocate of good position, and after 
a distinguished course of study at tbe College Mazariu, bo 
became a doctor of law by special dispensation before tbe 
usual age, and adopted bis father’s profession. He com- 
meuced literary work as a contributor to Fr^ron’s Ann^e 
Litt'eraire, and attracted notice as a political writer by two 
works on financial and administrative questions, which be 
published in bis twenty-fifth year. His reputation in- 
creased so rapidly that in 1755 be was, on tbe recommenda- 
tion of tbe prince of Conti, entrusted by Louis XY. with a 
secret mission to tbe court of Russia. It was on this occa- 
sion that be for the first time^ assumed tbe dress of a 
woman, with tbe connivance, it is supposed, of tbe French 
court. In this disguise he obtained tbe appointment of 
reader to tbe empress Elizabeth, and won her over entirely 
to tbe views of bis royal master, with whom be maintained 
a secret correspondence during tbe whole of bis diplomatic 
career. After a year’s absence be returned to Paris to be 
immediately charged with a second mission to St Peters- 
burg, in which be figured in bis true sex, and as brother of 
tbe reader who bad been at tbe Russian court tbe year 
before. He played an important part in tbe negotiations 
between tbe courts of Russia, Austria, and France during 
tbe Seven Years’ War. For these diplomatic services be 
was rewarded with tbe decoration of tbe grand cross 
of St Louis. In 1769 be served with tbe French army on 
tbe Rhine as aide-de-camp to tbe Marshal de Broglie, and 
was wounded during tbe campaign. He bad held for some 
years previously a commission in a regiment of dragoons, 
and was distinguished for bis skill in military exercises, 
particularly in fencing. In 1762, on tbe return of the 
Due de Nivernais, Eon, vrbo bad been secretary to bis 
embassy, was appointed bis successor, first as resident agent 
and then as minister plenipotentiary at tbe court of Great 
Britain. He bad not been long in this position when be 
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lost tbe favour of bis sovereigu, chiefly, according to bis 
own account, through tbe adverse influence of Madame de 
Pompadour, who was jealous of him as a secret corre- 
spondent of tbe king. Superseded by Count Guereby, 
Eon showed bis irritation by denying the genuineness 
of tbe letter of appointment, and by raising an action 
against Guereby for an attempt to poison him. Guerchy, 
on the other band, bad previously commenced an action 
against Eon for libel, founded on tbe publication by tbe 
latter of certain state documents of which be bad posses- 
sion in bis official capacity. Both parties succeeded in 
so far as a true bill was found against Guereby for tbe 
attempt to murder, though by pleading bis privilege as 
ambassador be escaped a trial, and Eon was found guilty 
of the bbeL Failing to come up for judgment when called 
on, be was outlawed. For some years afterwards be 
lived in obscurity, apjpearing iu public chiefly at fencing 
matches. During this period rumours as to the sex of 
Eon, originating probably in tbe story of bis first 
residence at St Petersburg as a female, began to excite 
j public interest. Bets were frequently laid on tbe subject, 
and an action raised before Lord Mansfield in 1777 for tbe 
recovery of one of these bets brought tbe question to a 
judicial decision, by which Eon was declared a female. 
A month after tbe trial be returned to France, having 
received permission to do so as tbe result of negotiations in 
which Beaumarchais was employed as agent. Tbe condi- 
tions were that be was to deliver up certain state docu- 
ments in bis possession, and to wear tbe dress of a female. 
The reason for tbe latter of these stipulations has never 
been clearly explained, but be complied with it to the 
close of bis life. In 1784 be received permission to visit 
London for tbe purpose of bringing back bis library and 
other property. He did not, however, return to France, 
though after tbe Revolution be sent a letter, using tbe 
name of Madame d’Eon, in which be offered to serve in tbe 
repubb’ean army. He died in London on tbe 22d May 
1810. During tbe closing years of bis life be is said to 
have enjoyed a small pension from George HI. A post- 
mortem examination of tbe body conclusively established 
tbe fact that Eon was a man. 

E5TY()S, JdzsBP, Baeon (1813-1871), a distinguished 
Hungarian statesman, author, poet, and orator, was born 
at Buda on tbe 3d September 1813. He was educated 
partly at bis father’s estate at Ercsi, in tbe megye or county 
of Sz6kesfeb4i’v4r (Stublweissenburg), and partly in Buda, 
where also be studied law and pbilosoijby from 1826-31, 
As early as 1830, Eotvos commenced Ms literary career 
by a translation of Goethe’s Goetz von Berlicliingen, followed 
shortly afterwards by two original comedies and a tragedy 
Bosm {Bevenge), which showed a singular beauty of style. 
In 1833, after having passed the requisite examinations at 
Pozsony (Pressburg), be began at tbe early age of twenty 
bis official career as a vice-notary, which position be held 
for two years. He then went to Vienna, where be was 
employed at the Hungarian chancellory; here, however, 
be only remained for a short time. In 1836 be commenced 
a long journey with tbe object of visiting tbe chief towns 
of Germany, Holland, France, and England, and did not 
return to Hungary before 1837. Shortly after this be 
was appointed to a seat in tbe district court of justice at 
Eperies, which office be soon resigned, withdrawing to his 
grandfather’s estate at Sdlyi, where for some time be devoted 
himself to literary studies. His dramatic works bad mean- 
while attracted tbe attention of tbe Eisfaludy^ society, of 
which learned body be was elected a member in the year 
1835. But be reached tbe zenith of bis fame as an author 
iu tbe year 1838, when bis novel Karthausi {The 
6'ariAim‘an.) appeared in tbe celebrated JfmafedwjAU {Imnda^ 
tion-JSook), of which be was himself the editor, and which 
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was publislied betweeii 1838 and 1841 at Pesth, for the 
benefit of the sufferers from the floods which devastated 
that city in 1838. The articles comprised^ in this work, 
which extended to five volumes, were contributed by vari- 
ous distinguished literary men, amongst whom Edtvos, as 
having written the longest an d most important article, occu- 
pies a conspicuons place. In recognition of his literary 
merit he was in 1839 elected a member of the Hungarian 
.■icademyof Sciences. In the year 1840 Edtvos, having 
icmoved from Salyi to Buda, took liis seat in the Upper 
House of the Hungarian Diet, and identified himself with 
the advanced political movement of that period, aiding his 
eloquence by his writings. Among the many important 
works which emanated from his pen at this time, one 
entitled A Falu Jegyzoje {The Tillage Notary), which 
appeared in 1 845, demands especial attention. In this work 
the author vividly depicts the abuses of the old ^stem of 
public administration in Hungary by county elections; and 
the vigour of the narrative, combined with the humorous 
and political character of the incidents related, have caused 
it to be considered as one of the best national tales in the 
whole circle of European literature. An English transla- 
tion of this romance by Otto Wen ckstern, with an introduc- 
tion by F. Pulszky, to whom the original was dedicated, 
appeared in 1850 ; and there is also an excellent German 
translation by Count J. MaiHtli. The Notary was followed 
in 1847 by an historical romance of the IGth century, 
Miigyarorszdg 1514 hen, translated afterwards into German 
under the name of Bammlcrieg ; this work struck the key- 
note of that emancipation of the peasantry which was 
virtually effected in 1848. In fact, the reforms which from 
time to time were introduced into the Hungarian constitu- 
tion must be in a great measure ascribed to the pohtical 
and literary labours of Eotvos. His work Reform was a 
collection of articles which he had previously contributed 
to one of the leading Hungarian newspapers, the Pesti 
Ilirlap. 

Upon the formation of the first responsible Hungarian 
ministry on the 15th March 1848, Baron Edtvos received 
the portfolio of minister of public instruction; but on the 
28th September he was obliged to relinquish that post, in 
consequence of the assassination of Lamberg, the Austrian 
governor of Hungary. He then proceeded to Vienna, and 
subsequently to Munich, returning to Pesth in 1851. Soon 
after his return he published an important political treatise, 
both in Hungarian and German, entitled A XIX, szdaad 
uralJcodt eszmeinek hefolydsa az dlladalomra {The Influence 
of the Ruling Ideas of the l^th Century on the State). By 
this work, and others of a similar tendency, he was instru- 
mental in preparing the popular mind for those constitu- 
tional changes which were afterwards so beneficially intro- 
duced; and when, in 1867, the second Hungarian ministry 
was called into existence, Edtvos was again entrusted with 
the portfolio of minister of public instruction. Already in 
the year 1855 he had been elected vice-president of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, and in 1866 he attained 
the high honour of president. He died on the 2d February 
1871, after a few weeks’ illness, in the fifty-eighth year of 
his age. 

EPAMIHOHDAS, the most celebrated general of 
Thebes, born towards the close of the 6th century B.O., 
was the son of Polymuis, and belonged to a noble family. 
Brought up in poverty, he was diligent in acquiring the 
culture of the age, and became skilful in gymnastic exercises 
and in playing the flute. For his intellectual education he 
was chiefly indebted to lysis of Tarentum, a Pythagorean 
exile. According to the account given by Plutarch, he 
served on the Spartan side at the battle of Maiitinea in 
386 B 0 . along with Pelopidas, who having fallen apparently 
mortally wounded during the engagement, was protected 
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by Epaminondas at the risk of his life, Some have sup- 
posed this incident to have been the origin of a friendship 
which is one of the most honourable and enduring in 
ancient Greek history. Epaminondas was almost past his 
prime before he took any prominent part in public affairs. 
He refused at first to co-operate in the revolution of 379 
B.O., of which his friend Pelopidas was one of the leaders, 
owing to Pythagorean scruples as to the possible shedding 
of innocent blood. But his desire to be freed from the 
Spartan yoke was as keen as that of any of his fellow 
citizens, and after the blow was struck he did his utmost to 
stir up the Theban youth to maintain their independence. 
In 371 B.C. Epaminondas was one of the chief representa- 
tives of Thebes at the conference at Spaita where the 
Athenians sought to arrange a peace. He claimed the 
right to sign the treaty for Bceotia, thus asserting the 
supremacy of Thebes over the Boeotian cities. The claim 
was not recognized by the representatives of the other states, 
and as Epaminondas insisted on it, Thebes was excluded 
from the treaty altogether. A Spartan invasion of Bceotia 
under Cleonibrotus immediately followed the rupture of 
negotiations. With an army not one-balf tlie strength of 
that opposed to it, Epaminondas inflicted a crushing de- 
feat upon the invaders in the celebrated battle of Leuctra 
(371). He immediately set himself to consolidate the 
position of Thebes by forming alliances and by weakening 
Sparta. With the latter object in view, he supported the 
foimding of Megalopolis and the organization of Arcadia 
as an independent government. In 369 he entered the 
Peloponnesus, and took another important step towards the 
■weakening of Sparta by establishing the Messenians in 
their own country, and founding the city of Messene on 
Mount Ithome. On their return home Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas were accused of having retained their command 
beyond the legal period. Though there was no doubt that 
they had broken the letter of the law, Epaminondas made 
a spirited defence, which secured the acquittal of both. In 
the spring of 368 Epaminondas was again in the 
Peloponnesus, and detached Sicyon and Pellene from the 
Lacedaemonian alliance. On his return, however, he was 
repulsed by Chabrias in an attack which he made upon 
Coriuth. Later in the same year he took part in the un- 
successful expedition sent to Thessaly to deliver Pelopidas 
from Alexander of Pherae, though he did not hold a 
command, having been degraded owing to an impression 
that he had not been suflficiently active against Sparta in 
the previous campaign. In the next year (367) he was 
sent at the head of an army into Thessaly, and succeeded in 
freeing Pelopidas without requiring to give battle. Mean- 
while the relation of the Arcadians with Thebes had been 
growing unfriendly, and all the efforts of Epaminondas 
could not prevent them from forming an alliance with 
Athens. Matters were brought to a crisis in 363, when 
the Theban governor of Tegea arrested the representatives 
of Arcadia, who had met there to conclude a peace with 
Elis. Though the prisoners were released in a short time, 
and an apology made for their arrest, the Arcadians 
demanded the punishment of the governor. Epaminondas 
replied that the mistake lay not in the arrest but in the 
release, and that he would come shortly and reduce the 
Arcadians to reason. Accordingly in 362 he invaded th'e 
Peloponnesus for the fourth time. A pitched battle was 
foi^ht at Mantinea, in which the Thebans were victorious, 
but Epaminondas was mortally wounded. He was carried 
out of the throng, and being told that he would die as soon 
as the javelin was withdrawn from his wound, he did not 
allow this to be done until he had heard that his army was 
victorious and that his shield was safe. A column was 
erected over his grave, which was made on the spot where 
he fell 
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EP]^E, Charles-Michel, A-bbiS de l’ (1712-1789) 
celebrated for Ms labours iii behalf of the deaf and dumb^ 
was born at Paris 25 th November 1712, being the son 
of the king’s architect. He studied for the church, but 
having declined to sign a religious formula opposed to the 
doctrines of the Jausenists, he was denied ordination by 
the bishop of his diocese. He then devoted himself to the 
study of law ; but about the time of his admission to the 
bar of Pans, the bishop of Troyes granted him ordination, 
and offered him a canonry in his cathedral. This bishop 
died soon after, and the abbd, coming to Pans, was, on 
account of his relations with Soanen, the famous Jansemst, 
deprived of his ecclesiastical functions by the archbishop 
of Beaumont. About the same time it happened that he 
heard of two deaf mutes whom a priest lately dead had 
been endeavouring to instruct, and he offered to take his 
place. The Spaniard Pereira was then in Paris, exhibiting 
the results he had obtained in the education of deaf 
mutes ] and it has been affirmed that it was from him that 
]^pde obtained his manual alphabet. The abbd, how- 
ever, affirmed that he knew nothing of Pereira’s method; 
and whether he did or not, there can be no doubt that he 
attained far greater success than Pereira or any of his 
predecessors, and that the whole system now followed in 
the instruction of deaf mutes virtually owes its origin to 
his intelligence and devotion. In 1755 he founded, for 
this beneficent purpose, a school which he supported at his 
own expense until his death, and which afterwards was 
succeeded by the “Institution Nationals des Soutds Muets 
k Paris,” founded by the National Assembly in 1791. He 
died 23d December 1789. In 1838 a bronze monument 
was erected over his grave in the church of Samt Eoch. 
He published various books on his method of instruction, 
but that published in 1784 virtually supersedes all others. 
It is entitled La, veritable mamh'e (Linstmire les so 2 trds et 
muets, confi)'m.ee par une longue experience. He also began 
a Dictionnaire ghih'al des Signes, which was completed by 
his successor, the Abb4 Sicard. 

EPERIES, or Prbsova, in Hungarian Epeejes, a royal 
free town of Hungary, capital of the vkrmegye or county 
of S4ros, and situated on the left bank of the JRiver Tarcza, 
an affluent ot the Theiss (48° 55' N. lat., 21° 15' E. long), 
143 miles north east of Pesth. Next to Kaschau, Eperies 
is the finest town in Upper Hungary, and has considerable 
manufactures of cloth, wool, table-linen, and earthenware. 
The principal trade is in wine, linen, cattle, and gram. 
In the neighbourhood are the royal salt-works and mines 
of S6vkr and the chalybeate springs of Szemete. The 
town itself is deficient in its supply of pure spring water. 
Since the year 1807 Eperies has been the seat of a Greek 
Catholic bishopric ; and it possesses an episcopal library, a 
Catholic gymnasium, a normal high school, and an 
evangelical district college. Among the principal buildings 
are one Lutheran and four Roman Catholic churches, a 
Jews’ synagogue, a town-hall, and a county court-house. 
The population in the year 1857 was 8916, but in 1870 
it had increased to the number of 10,772. 

Eperies was founded about the middle of the 12th century by a 
German colony, and was eleiFated to the rank of a royal free town 
in 1347 by Louis I. (the Great). It was afterwards fortified, and 
received special privileges. On August 11, 1685, it was taken from 
the Turks by the Austrians under General Schulz. In 1687 General 
Caraffa erected a scaffold m the public square, upon which he de- 
capitated, in a single day, thirty notables of the town. Eperies 
became m 1768 the head-quarters of the confederation of Bar. 

EPERNAY (the ancient Aqiioe Peremies), the chief town 
of a* French arrondissement in the department of tho 
Marne, is situated on the left bank of the Marne, at the 
extremity of a beautiful and fertile valley on the line of 
railway between Paris and Strasburg, 20 miles W.N W. of 
Chalons, and 76 miles east of Paris. The town is neatly 
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built, and in its suburbs are many handsome villas, inhabited 
chiefly by rich wine merchants. It is best known as the 
principal entrep6t of the Champagne wines, which are kept 
here bottled in extensive vaults in the chalk rock on which 
the town is built. Among its other industries may be 
named the spinning and weaving of wool, limiting, stock- 
ing-making, tanning, brandy-making, and the manufacture 
of chemicals. The principal buildings are the town-house, 
in which is a public library with 15,000 volumes, the palace 
of justice, the theatre, and the parish church, built in the 
Italian style, and containing some fine stained glass 
windows. Tho population in 1872 was 12,877. 

Epernay was burned by Fiancis I in 1545, to pievent Chailes V. 
obtaining possession of its wine stores. It le'.isted Henry of Na- 
varre in 1592, and Marshal Bn on fell in the attack which preceded 
Its capture. In 1642 it was, .along with Cbateau-Thieiry, erected 
into a duchy, and assigned to the duke of Bouillon. 

EPHEAIERIDiE, a remarkable family of Pseudo- 
Neuropterous Insects, deriving the name from e^ij/icpos, iu 
allusion to the very short lives of the winged insects. In 
some species it is possible that they have scarcely more 
than one day’s existence, but others are far longer lived, 
though the extreme limit is probably rarely more than 
a week. The family has very sharply defined characters, 
which separate its members at once from all other neurop- 
terons (or pseudo-neuropterous) groups. 

These insects are universally aquatic in their preparatory 
states. The eggs are dropped into the water by the female 
in large masses, resembling, in some species, bunches of 
grapes in miniature Probably several months elapse before 
the young larvse are excluded. The sub-aquatic condition 
lasts a considerable time : in Cloeon, a genus of small and 
delicate species, Lubbock proved it to extend over more 
than six months; but iu larger and more robust genera 
{e.g., Pdingenia^ there appears reason to believe that 
the greater part of three years is occupied in prepara- 
tory conditions. The larva is elongate. The head is rather 
large, and is furnished at first with five simple eyes of nearly 
equal size; but as it increases in size the homologues of the 
facetted eyes of the imago become larger, whereas those 
equivalent to the ocelli remain small. The antennae are 
long and thread-like, composed at first of few joints, but 
the number of these latter apparently increase at each 
moult. The mouth parts are well-developed, consisting of 
an upper lip, powerful mandibles, ordinarily three-jointed 
maxillary palpi, a deeply quadnfid labium or lower lip, and 
three-jointed labial palpi. There are three distinct and 1 arge 
thoracic segments, whereof the prothorax is narrower than 
the others; the legs are much shorter and.Btouter than in the 
winged insect, with monomerous tarsi terminated by a single 
claw. The abdomen consists of ten segments, the tenth 
furnished with long and slender multi-articulate tails, which 
appear to be only two in number at first, but an inter- 
mediate one gradually develops itself (though this latter is 
often lost in the winged insect). Respiration is effected by 
means of external gills placed along both sides of the 
dorsum of the abdomen and hinder segments of the thorax. 
These vary in form : in some species they are entire 
plates, in others they are cut up into numerous divisions, 
in all cases traversed by numerous tracheal ramifications. 
According to the researches of Lubbock and of the Messrs 
Joly, the very young larvae have no breathing organs, and 
respiration is effected through the skin. Lubbock traced 
at least twenty moults in Cloeon; at about the tenth rudi- 
ments of the wing-cases began to appear. These gradually 
become larger, and when so the creature may be said^ to 
have entered its “ nymph ” stage ; but there is no condition 
analogous to the pupa-sta^e of insects with complete meta- 
morphoses. There may be said to be three or four different 
modes of life in these larv»; some are fossorial, and form 
YIII. — 58 
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tabes in tlie mud or clay in which they live ; others are 
found on or beneath stones ; while others again swim and 
crawl freely among w'ater plants. It is probable that some 
aie carnivorous, either attaching other larv® or subsisting 
on more minute forms of animal life; hut others perhaps 
feed more exclusively on vegetable matters of a low type, 
such as diatoms. , 

When the aquatic insect has reached its fall growth, it 
emerges from the water or seeks its surface j the thorax 
splits down the back, and the winged form appears. But j 
this IS not yet perfect, although it has all the form of a ! 
perfect insect and is capable of flight , it is what is variously 
termed a “pseud -imago,” “sub-imago,” or “pro-imago.” 
Contrary to the habits of all other insects, there yet remains 
a pellicle that has to be shed, covering every part of the 
body. This final moult is effected soon after the insect’s 
appearance in the winged formj the creature seeks a 
temporary resting-place, the pellicle splits down the back, 
and the now perfect insect cornea forth, often differing 
very greatly in colours and markings from the condition in 
ivhich it was only a few moments before. If the observer 
take up a suitable position near water, his coat is^ often 
seen to be covered with the cast sub-imaginal skins of 
these insects, which had chosen him as a convenient object 
upon which to undergo their final change. In some few 
genera of very low type it appears probable that, at any 
rate in the female, this final change is never effected, and 
that the creature dies a sub-imago. 

The winged insect differs considerably in form from, its 
sub-aquatic condition. The head is smaller, often occupied 
almost entirely above in the male by the very large eyes, 
which in some species are curiously double in that sex, one 
portion being pillared, and forming what is termed a 
“ turban the mouth parts are aborted, for the creature 
is now incapable of taking nutriment either solid or fluid j 
the anbennse are mere short bristles, consisting of two rather 
large basal joints and a multi-articulate thread. The pro- 
thorax is much narrowed, whereas the other segments 
(especially the mesothoiax) 'are greatly enlarged, the legs 
long and slender, the anteiior pair often very much longer 
in the male than in the female ; the tarsi four- or five- 
jointed ; but in some genera (e.y., Oligoneuria and allies) 
the legs are aborted, and the creatures are driven help- 
lessly about by the wind. The wings are carried erect : 
the anterior pair large, with numerous longitudinal ner- 
vures, and usually abundant transverse reticulation; the 
posterior pair very much smaller, often lanceolate, and 
frequently wanting absolutely. The abdomen consists of 
ten segments ; at the end are either two or three long 
multi articulate tails; in the male the ninth joint bears 
forcipated appendage.s ; in the female the oviducts terminate 
at the junction of the seventh and eighth ventral segments. 
The sexual act takes place in the air, and is of very short 
duration, but is apparently repeated several times, at any 
rate in some cases. 

EphemendcB are found all over the world, even up to high 
northeru latitudes. Pictet, Eaton, and others have given 
us valuable works or monographs on the family, but the 
subject still remains little understood, partly owing to the 
great difficulty of preserving such delicate insects ; and it 
appears probable they can only be satisfactorily investigated 
as moist preparations. The number of described species is 
less than 200, spread over many genera. 

From the earliest times attention has been drawn to the 
enormous abundance of species of the family in certain 
localities. Scopoli, writing more than a century ago, 
speaks of them as so abundant in one place in Carniola 
that in June twenty cart-loads were carried away for 
manure ! FolymHarcgs virgo, which, though not found in 
England, occurs in many parts of Europe (and is common 


at Paris), emerges from the water soon after sunset, and 
continues for several hours in such myriads as to resemble 
snow showera, putting out lights, and causing incon- 
venience to man, and annoyance to horses by entering 
their nostrila In other parts of the world they have 
been recorded in multitudes that obscured passers-by on 
the other side of the street. And similar records might 
be multiplied almost to any exent. In Britain, although 
they are often very abundant, we have scarcely anything 
analogous. 

Fish, as is well known, devour them greedily, and 
enjoy a veritable feast during the short period in which 
any particular species appears. By anglers our common 
species of Ejghsmera (viUgata and dama, but more espe- 
cially the latter, which is more abundant) are known as the 
“ May-fly,” but the terms “ Green Drake ” and “ Bastard 
Drake” are applied to conditions of the same species. 

Useful information on tins point will he found in Eonalds’s 
Fly-Fisher' a Entomology, edited by Westwood. 

A singular creature, with a carapace almost like that of 
a miniature tortoise, originally described by Latreille as a 
doubtful genus of Brauchiopod Crustacea under the name 
of Prosopistoma, of which two species are known (one occur- 
ring m France, the other in Madagascar), is now almost 
proved by Messrs E. & N. Joly to be the aquatic condition 
of some insect of this family. 

Ephemerid® belong to a very ancient type of insects, 
and their fossil imprints are common, occurring even in 
the Carboniferous formation. (b. m‘l.) 

EPHESIANS, The Epistle to the. Destination of 
the Epistle. — ^The first and most important inquiry con- 
nected with the epistle to the Ephesians has reference to 
the persons to whom it was originally addressed; and this 
inquiry again depends so much upon the reading of the 
first verse of the epistle that, before proceeding further, it 
is necessary to determine as far as possible what that 
reading is. In the Authorized Version the epistle opens External 
with the words, “ Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the evidence 
will of God, to the saints which are at Ephesus, and to the 
faithful in Christ Jesus.” “ At Ephesus ” is the expres- 
Sion in dispute. The two words are omitted by the first 
hand of the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., and by the second 
hand of 67, a cursive MS. of the 12 th century, whose 
corrected text Griesbach considered much more valuable 
than the text as it originally stood; but they are found in 
all other MSS. and versions. 

Strong as is the evidence arising from the combination 
of the Vatican and the Sinaitic MSS., it would be difficult 
to resist the singular amount of authority opposed to them, 
were it not for passages from writers and fathers earlier 
than the earliest of our existing MSS., which show that the 
absence of the words was not only known to them, but 
was so far accepted, as at least probably correct, that they 
made it a ground of curious speculation with regard to the 
particular method of designating Christians then employed 
by the apostle. The earliest witness is Marcion, about Marcion. 
the middle of the 2d century, although he deals only with 
the fact. We gather Marcion’s view from the language of 
Tertullian. In his treatise Contra Mardonem (v. 11, 17), 
the African father charges Marcion with having, contrary 
to the veritojs eedesioo, given a false title to the epistle, 
designating it as the epistle to the Laodiceans, quasi et in 
isto diligentissimus exploraior?- Had Marcion read “at 
Ejihosus ” in the first verse of the epistle, it would have 
been impossible for him to falsify the title, changing it 
into the epistle to the Laodiceans.” The change Would 

^ The passages from Tertullian, as well as from the other fathers to 
he subsequently quoted, will be found at length in most of the intro- 
ductions to the New Testament in common use. "We taie them from 
the CaaapKim of authorities m Tisoliendorf’s New Test., ed. viii. 
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have been at once refuted by the opening words. It will 
be observed that Terbulhan does not accuse him of alter- 
ing the text. Marcion therefore must have read without 
“ at Ephesus,” and must have urged that he was led to 
this conclusion by his diligent inquiries. It is difficult to 
see why, in assigning such a reason for his view, he is 
not to be believed. He could have no dogtmtie interest in 
adopting the one reading rather than the other. The 
inferences are (1) that Marcion did not read “ at Ephesus f 
(2) that even in his time the epistle was generally regarded 
as addressed to the Ephesians j (3) that he, as the result 
of careful investigation, believed it to have been addressed 
to the Laodiceans. It is more difficult to draw any con- 
jj. elusion from TertuUian’s words as to the reading adopted 
Ilian, by himself. There is no doubt force in the argument of 
Harless and others that, when determining any disputed 
point with regard to the New Testament, his principles led 
him to appeal to the authority of tradition and not to 
critical considerations. But this was in cases where there 
was a doubt. Here, with “ at Ephesus ” in the text, there 
could be none j and it is hardly possible to imagine that, 
if he had those words before him, he should not, even while 
resting upon the vey'itas ecdesicB as sufficient for his pur- 
pose, have taken occasion from them to pour out upon the 
heretic all the vials of his indignant scorn. Instead of 
that he only speaks, however scornfully, of Marcion'.s great 
diligence in inquiry, and refers to nothing but the “ title.” 
The inferences are (1) that in all probability TertuUian did 
not read “ at Ephesus,” and (2) that he knew of but one 
tradition in the church reaching bock to the earliest times, 
and unhesitatingly accepted by him, that the epistle had 
been addressed to the Ephesians. 

-igen. The evidence of Origen is important. In a catena con- 
taining part of his lost commentary upon the epistle, that 
eminent father is quoted as saying that “ in the Ephesians 
alone” has he found the words “to the saints that are;” 
as inquiring into the meaning of the strange expression ; as 
explaining it by the supposition that of those who are 
m^e partakers of the “ I am ” it may fitly be said “ They 
are and as confirming his interpretation by the words of 
the same Paul, who speaks in a similar manner elsewhere, 
when he writes that “ God has chosen the things that are 
not to bring to nought the things that are.” The inferences 
are (1) that Origen did not read “at Ephesus,” or he 
would not have commented as he does, and (2) that he 
knew the epistle as one to the Ephesians. 
isL Once more, Basil, about the end of the 4th century, 
reasons in an exactly similar way, quoting without the ex- 
pression in dispute, and adding that he had obtained the 
leading “ from those who had gone before him, and from 
his own study of ancient MSS.” The inferences in his case 
are the same as in the case of the others already mentioned, 
with this difference, that the reading “ at Ephesus” was 
mow geueraUy accepted in the church. 

It is unnecessary to refer to Jerome, while the evidence 
of the Ignatian epistle, if it may be relied on, simply shows 
that very early in the 2d century a whole epistle, which 
can hardly be any other than our present one (the longer 
recension leaves no doubt upon the point), was believed to 
have been written by St Paul to the Ephesian church. 
Some slight force may be added to the testimony of 
Marcion and' Basil by the consideration that both belonged 
to Asia Minor, and that their sphere of labour was con- 
ti^ous to the district to one part or another of which the 
epistle was sent by the apostle. 

In the light of these considerations, the MS. authoriiy 
in favour of the omission of “ at Ephesus ” assumes a very 
different importance from what it might otherwise possess. 
It is clear that in the first half of the 2d century there 
were MSS. in circulation which did not read the wor^; 
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aud that, during the 4th century, MSS. then considered 
“ ancienV’ which also omitted them, were at least regarded 
as highly authoritative by distinguished men. 

The internal evidence is even more decisive than theiDtemal 
external Without the words the reading m question is evidence 
one of the most difficult of the New Testament. It is 
almost impossible to give a satisfactory explanation of it. 

It k at variance with the style of language always used by 
the apostle on similar occasions. It cannot be explained 
by the supposition that the dogmatic rendering of which 
■we have spoken was first given to the “ are,” and that 
then, for the sake of this, “at Ephesus” was dropped. 

With “at Ephesus” in the text, such a dogmatic render- 
ing could hardly have suggested itself, and the name of a 
place was rather inserted to get rid of it. Finally, except 
on the supposition that the epistle was addressed directly 
to Ephesus, a supposition that few will accept, the history of 
the insertion connects itself with that particular form of 
the “circular letter” theory which is of all others the 
most improbable, and most out of keeping with the character 
of the apostolic age. On the other hand, the insertion oi 
the words was extremely natural. They took the place of 
nothing where so mething seemed obviously required. There 
was no other city whose name would so readily suggest 
itself for insertion as that of Ephesus. It was the metro- 
polis of the province. St Paul had spent there a longer 
time than in any other city visited by him on his missionary 
tours. It was to be expected that he should write to it. 

The letter was no doubt read in Ephesus ; and, leaving that 
city without any designation of its readers, it would, as it 
spread thence to all parts of the Christian world, be supposed 
to have been addressed to the church which was the great 
centre of its circulation. These considerations, too, would 
no doubt derive additional weight from the notice in 2 
Tim. iv. 12, “ Tychicus have I sent to Ephesus,” compared 
with Eph. vL 21. Everything, in short, was in favour of 
the insertion, — everything against the omission.' On all 
sides the strength of the argument is irresistible ; and we 
conclude that the words “ at Ephesus ” form no part of the 
genuine text of our epistle. 

With the removal of the words “ at Ephesus ” from the TteoriBs 
opening of the epistle, the way is cleared for the considera- 
tion of the question of its destination. Three main theories 
require to be shortly noticed. (1.) The first is that the 
recognized designation is correct. The absence of the 
words we have found it necessary to eliminate does not of 
itself prove that the epistle was not sent to Ephesus. It 
forms a presumption against such a supposition, for St 
Paul’s practice IS to name the churches to which he writes. 

But it does not do more. As we have already seen, even 
those fathers who did not read “Ephesus” in i. 1 accepted 
the title “ to the Ephesians.” Such had been the tradition 
of the church, and Marcion alone had questioned its correct- 
ness. Great difficulties, however, oppose the reception of 
this theory. Little stress can indeed be laid on the want 
at the end of the epistle of the greetings so commonly sent 


' It is probable that tbe form of the evirleBce now given is resisted 
madnly because of the impression that the insertion of “ at Ephesus ” 
makes easy a reading otherwise almost inexplicable. But this is not 
the fact. The rendering is as difficult viith the words ' ‘ at jEphesus '* 
mSw teat as vnthovi ^em. The combination of the verb with the 
place named, is then, indeed, easy enough, and it finds a paraild in 
Eom. i 7. But the difiScuIty hes elsewhere. It lies in the combing 
tion of the simple koX vicrrots immediately following with this parti- 
cipial clause; and that difiSoultyis in no dc^e touched by taking 
“ at Ephesus “ into the text. In fact, the difficultyis thus ra^r 
increased, the only translation that can then be given, “To the saints 
which are m Ephesus, and the faithM in Christ J^s,” being ap- 
parently inadmissible. Could one only persuade himself to render 
by “ also '' when “ at Ephesus ” is dropped, all would be simple, 
“To the saints who are also faithful in diist Jesus ; ” but surely St 
Paul could not have spoken thus. 
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by St Paul to different members of the churches known to 
him. Such greetings are wanting also in the epistles to 
Thessalonica, although the apostle wrote to that city under 
circumstances peculiarly calling forth his affectionate re- 
membrance of his converts there. It is otherwise with the 
indications contained in the epistle itself that ite writer 
was personally unknown to those to whom he writes, and 
that they, on their part, knew of him and of his work 
rather by the information of others than by actual 
experience : — “ If .so be that ye heard of the dispensation 
of the grace of God which was given me to youward ” (iii. 
2), where the particles el ye cannot be understood as stat- 
ing only the ground, without the introduction of doubt, 
upon which the argument was proceeding (Alford), a use 
of et ye not allowed by grammarians (Moulton’s Winer, p. 
561), and where the certainty wanting in the particle is 
not given by the context (as Meyer) , “ For this cause I 
also, having heard of the faith m the Lord Jesus which is 
in yourselves, . . . cease not to give thanks for you (L 
15, 16), where the parallel passage m Colossians (L 9 
compared with i. G), contrasting the day when the apostle 
6rst “ heard ’ of their knowledge of the grace of God iu 
truth with that when they first “ heard ” of that gmce, 
points out to us in a way not to be mistaken the sense in 
which the verb is to be understood (Lightfoot, Ou the Col , 
p. 28). But St Paul could not have used such language in 
reference to the Ephesians. He had laboured too long 
among them, had been too successful m his ministry, and 
had acquired too intimate a personal knowledge of their 
condition, to have permitted him to speak thus either of 
himself or them. Add to this the fact that in Eph. i. 1 
the apostle does not associate Timothy with himself, 
although that disciple was well known to the church at 
Ephesus, while he does mention him in the salutations 
of the epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon written 
at the same time, and the evidence is very strong that the 
epistle before us was not, in the first instance at least, 
addressed to the Ephesian church.^ (2.) Another theory, 
generally associated with the name of Archbishop Ussher, 
although hardly less connected with that of Beza, 
has in later years found such geneial acceptance that it 
may probably be regarded as at this moment the prevailing 
view, — that the epistle is a circular letter, designed, not for 
Ephesus alone, but for many churches of Asia or the 
Peloponnesus or still wider districts. The modifications of 
this theory have been extremely numerous, varying with 
the adoption or rejection of the reading “ at Ephesus " iu 
i. 1, as well as with the difficulties felt by those adopting 
it as to the manner m which the epistle was to be cir- 
culated. It is unnecessary to examine these theories 
separately. They are, as a group, exposed to objections 
which appear to be insuperable. 1. There is not the 
•slightest trace of the existence of such a theory in Christian 
antiquity. 2. Had the apostle intended the epistle to he 
a circular one, nothing would have been easier for him 
than to say so. He does employ such a general designa- 
tion in Gal. i. 2 and 2 Cor. L 1, The expression “the 

^ Another consideration worthy o? notice is suggested to the ■wiiter 
-by a friend. In Eph. v. 1 the apostle calls upon his leaders to he 
mtiato/ s of God. It is the only occasion on which he does so. Writ- 
ing to those to whom he was personally known, he always calls •opon 
them to imitate JiimseJf, 1 Cor. iv. 16, -si. 1; 1 Thes. i. 6; 2 Thes. iii. 
7-9. The same friend (Mr A. Forbes, Abeideen) suggests also, the 
importance of comparing the tone of the Ephesian epistle with that 
•of St Paul’s address to the Ephesian elders in Acts xx. From that 
add! ess we learn how he would have spoken, as he did speak, to 
memhers of the Ephesian church— not “if ye have heard,” or “when 
ye read ye may understand,” or “if so be that ye were taught m 
■him j” hut “ye know; ” “I have not shunned to declare unto you 
the whole counsel of God “ I kept hack nothing, hut have showed 
you," &c.; “rememher that I ceased not to warn every one of you.” 
The difference in tone is yeiy marked. 


churches of Asia ” was familiar to him (1 Cor. xvi. 19, 
comp. Rev. L 4). 3. No other name than Ephesus, except 

Laodicea, appears to have been at any time connected 
with the epistle. Even this name, too, seems not to have 
been placed in the text. The statement of Marcion, our 
only authority for thus associating Laodicea and the epistle 
with one another refers not to the text, but to the title. 

4. The epmtle has distinct reference to particular persons 
(i. 15, 16, vi. 22). 5. The idea of a number of copies 
furnished to Tychicus with a space m blank for the name 
to be filled in is entirely at variance with ths simplicity of 
the apostle and the character of the apostolic age. The 
circular hypothesis, in any of the forms thus proposed, may 
be abandoned with little hesitation. (3.) There remains a 
third theory which cannot be omitted. It adopts the 
circular idea, but at the same time identifies the epistle to 
the Ephesians with the epistle spoken of at Col. iv. 16 as 
“ that from Laodicea.” This theory has beeen adopted by 
Canon Lightfoot in the following words : — 

“The apostle wrote at this time a ciicular letter to the Asiatic 
chuiches, which, got its ultimate designation fiom the metropolitan 
city, and is consequently known to us as the epistle to the Ephesians. 

It was the immediate object of Tychicus’s journey to deliver copies 
of this letter at all the principal centres of Chnstianity in the dis- 
trict, and at the same time to communicate by woid of mouth the 
apostle’s sjiecial messages to each (Eph. vi. 21, 22). Among these 
centies was Laodicea. Thus his mission brought him into the im- 
mediate ueiahhomhood of Colossse. But be was not chaiged to 
deliver another copy of the ciicular letter at Colosae itself, for 
this church would he regal ded only as a dependency of Laodicea; 
and, besides, he was the bearer of a special letter from the apostle 
to them. It was sufficient, therefore, to provide that the Laodicean 
copy should he circulated and read at Colossfie '' 

Dr Lightfoot further expresses his belief that “ educated 
opinion is tending, though slowly, in this direction,” and 
that “ultimately this view will be generally received” 
{Colossians, p. 347). In the absence of Dr Lightfoot’s as 
yet unpublished arguments in favour of the view thus taken 
by him, it is impossible to say whether be may be success- 
ful in establishing it or not. But, In the meantime, it 
seems liable, with the exception of that part which 
identifies the epistle to the Ephesians with the epistle 
“ from Laodicea ” of Col. iv. 16, to all the objections which 
we have urged against the circular hypothesis, together 
with the additional difficulty of supposing that Tychicus, 
starting with a number of copies of the letter in his hands, 
should either leave his last copy at Laodicea, or that, if 
any remained, the Colossian church, instead of getting one 
of them, should be instructed to procure its copy from 
Laodicea. If, on the other hand, it be said that the words 
“ the epistle from Laodicea ” are not a mere note of the 
place whence the epistle might be procured, but that, in 
one way or another, they point to a special connexion 
between the epistle and the city, it will follow that the 
former had a particular designation and was not circular. 

The theories examined by us are all unsatisfactory. We 
Lave to ast whether there is any other way of meeting the 
difficulties of the case. 

1. The first thing here arresting attention is, that wholly Tbs 
Gentile readers are presupposed in the epistle (ii. 11, 12 j , 
iii. 1 ; iv. 17). Nor this alone. When St Paul speaks of 
his apostleship, he speaks of himself with much greater Oentde 
emphasis than usual as the apostle of the Gentiles (iii. Chris- 
1-8). And, still further, in two highly important passages, tians* 
the force of which is lost in the Authorized Version, lie 
shows that he has the Gentiles in view, not in what they 
become when they are brought to form part of the one holy 
temple, of the one redeemed family, of God, but in what 
they are when regarded as distinct and separate from the 
Jews: — “In whom euerp building fitly framed together 
groweth into a tem ple holy in the Lord” (ii. 21) “ For 

* The word “buildiag” here is certainly not to be understood. 
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this cause I bow my knees unto the Father from whom 
every family in heaven and on earth is named ” (iiL 14, 15). 
It has been customary to say that ia the church addressed 
the Gentile element prevailed, and that hence the wants of 
the Gentiles are mainly before the writer. But, in fact, 
there is no trace of Jewish readers in the epistle, “not even 
iu ii. 15,” and Dr Davidson, observing this, not unnaturally 
grounds upon it the argument that, addressed to the 
church at Ephesus, it must be later than St Paul’s time, 
because the apostle could not have left the Jewish 
Christians unnoticed {lutr., i. p. 379). 

May not the true conclusion be one of an altogether 
different character 'i — that our epistle to the Ephesians was 
next addressed to a church at all. There was probably no 
church at that time in Asia composed of Gentile converts 
alone. All of them were mixed communities. The tone 
of the epistle to the Colossians shows us that the errors 
prevailing in Colossm were of a Judaeo-Gnostic character, 
and that the most powerful element in that church was 
Jewish. It is not an unfair mference that this must also 
have been the case in the neighbouring churches of Laodicea, 
Eierapolis, and Ephesus. How then could St Paul, wilt- 
ing to any one of these churches, speak to it as if it were 
wholly Gentile, as if the Jewish element had no existence 
in it ^ The true explanation seems to be, that we have in 
the Ephesian epistle not an epistle to a (Jiurch; that we 
have an appeal to Gentile Christians as such; that the 
apostle ia thinking of his readers in that capacity, and not 
as a merely constituent part of any local church whatever. 
2. A second point claiming consideration is, that we have 
108 no small reason to suppose that “the epistle from 
from Laodicea” of Col. iv. 16 is that before us. The authority 
Laodicea. distiuguished critics can be quoted for this view (Grotius, 
Wetstein, Hammond, Mill, Canon Lightfoot, (fee.) ; and it 
is not to be regarded as mere conjecture. We have seen 
that Marcion, as the result of diligent inquiry, had come to 
the conclusion that the epistle to the Ephesians ought to 
have borne the name of the epistle to the Laodiceans. We 
know also that a passage quoted by him from the latter is 
found in the former (see in Tischendorf’s New Test. Eph. i. 
1), thus identifying the two epistles by their contents as 
well as by their titles. We must give some weight to the 
improbability that an epistle to which St Paul attached 
such importance that he directed it to be passed on from 
one church to another would be lost , and, when we put 
all these circumstances together, there seems every reason 
to think that “the epistle from Laodicea” is no other 
tW our epistle to the Ephesians. 

On these grounds, then, rests the suggestion which we 
offer, ^ Adopting the idea that the epistle to the Ephesians 
as “the epistle from Laodicea” of Col. iv. 16, it seems to 

■with Mever, Scheukel {m loc.), and prohahly Ewald {QescMclit-, 
vii. p. 243, &c), to apply to individual Christian chwrehes as dis- 
tinguished from the Catholic or universal church, embracing them all 
iu one great whole. The “buildings” thought of are not simply 
nmnermlly different from one another ; they are different t» kind. 
They may be heavenly or earthly, Jewish or Gentile, &c. As such 
they are brought iuto Christ, and then they become parts of one holy 
temple in Him. The same remark applies to the “ every family " of 
iu. 15. 

1 Since this article was written, the writer’s attention has been 
called to the fact that Ewald, in his Siden Sendschreiben d. AT. T., 
1870, has adopted the same view of the destination of the epistle. He 
hsA not done so in his GescMchU d. V. I., and the wnter was not 
aware of the fact. Ewald, at the same time, attnbntes the episHe to 
a disciple and fnend of the apostle, writing 70-80 A.D, He urges 
that St Paul himself never wrote except to distinct churches (p. 157). 
But that very circumstance would surely have led any one writing in 
Ms name to adhere to the apostle’s practice, and to avoid exposing his 
epstle to the suspicion which a departure from it oonld not fad to 
awaW. too, if the writer adopted from CoL iv. 7 the idea of 
» sending the epistle by Tyohicus, does he not adopt from OoL i. 1 the 
iHaa of imilmig Timothy with Mroself in the salutation < 
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' US that it was not iutended to be an epistle to the church 
of the last-named city. It was an epistle to the Gentile 
converts, as such, iu the first place of Laodicea, in the 
second place of Colossse. 

The view now taken derives much confirmation from the Ooafir- 
light thrown by it upon some of the difficulties connected mation 
with the epistle which no theory yet proposed has succeeded 
in removing. (1.) It at once explains the want of those 
local references which WB should naturally expect in a letter 
written to an organized community; while, at the same 
time, the persons for whom the letter is intended are a 
sufficiently limited class to justify the expressions of i. 15 
and VI. 22. (2.) It explains the absence of any special 
designation in i. 1, and relieves us fioin the necessity of 
supposing that there was a blank space left in that verse. 

St Paul could haidly have inserted the name of a town 
without leading to the false impression that he w'as writing 
to its church. (3.) It explains the fact that the name of a 
place should have been permitted to find its way into i. 1, 
where no name originally stood. Had the epistle been in- 
tended for any church or churches, they, even though not 
inserting their own names, would not readily have per- 
mitted the insertion of another. They would have claimed 
their own epistle. General Gentile readers, as not 
organized, could not so easily do so (4.) It explains the 
remarkable expression of Col. iv. 16, “the epistle from 
Laodicea.” We might have expected “ the epistle to the 
Laodiceans.” But what had been written was not an 
epistle to the Laodiceans, and therefore it is not styled one. 

It was an epistle to a particular section of Christians both 
in Laodicea and Colossie, and only sent to Laodicea first. 

Hence the designation, “ the epistle from Laodicea.” (5.) 

It explains what has been found so inexplicable (David- 
son, Inir., i. p. 381 ; Harless, Ephes. Brief, p. 40), that, 
writing both to tbe Colossians and the Laodiceans by the 
same messenger, the apostle should mclude the brethren in 
Laodicea ia a salutation of the epistle to Colosste, and 
should enjoin an epistle meant for the Colossians to be read 
to Laodiceans who had one of their own by the same hand. 

He was not writing to the church at Laodicea; therefore 
let the church there have both its letter and its salutations 
tlirough the neighbouring cburch to which he was writing at 
the moment. (6.) It explains the absence from the epistle 
of all allusion to doctrinal error on the part of its recipients. 

We see from the Colossiau epistle how deep was the hold 
of such errors at Colossce. In any circumstances it would 
hardly be possible to imagine that similar errors did not 
exist both at Laodicea and Ephesus j and this conclusion 
as to the first of these two cities is in the present instance 
confirmed by the fact that the epistle to the Colossians, 
filled with controversy as to doctrinal errors, was directed 
to be read there. Again, therefore, their being left un- 
noticed in our so-called epistle to tbe Ephesians seems to 
be a proof that St Paul is not writing to the church of the 
city addressed by him. Had he been doing so he would 
naturally have taken its whole condition into account ; but 
he is d^ing with one portion of its community alone, and 
with that portion makily, if not only, upon one point of 
interest. (7 ) It explains even bo some extent the diffiiculfc 
words of i. 1, rot? (xyiois toi? auenv ual TTwrois tv Xpurri^ 

'bja-ov. There appears to be but one meaning of which 
these words are susceptible, “ To the saints existing and 
faithful in Christ Jesus.” All other renderings proposed 
either do injustice to the Greek, or make the apostle say 
what it is not possible he should have said in conformity 
with his general teaching. This, the rendering of Origen, 
is natural and idiomatic. Its peculiarity is of course that 
it makes the substantive verb of the original more than a 
simple copula. It makes it a distinct predicate, pointing 
out a characteristic of the condition of those addressed. 
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They have a being, a place, a name ; they “are,” they are 
“ existing,” in Christ Jesus. The expression is undoubtedly 
most peculiar, having probably no perfect parallel in the 
New Testament. Yet it is there, and no reading that wo 
can adopt removes it. The view that we have taken of the 
destination of the epistle seems to some extent to offer an 
explanation. There was a special propriety in reminding 
the Gentile Christians that they existed, that they had a 
place, that they “ were ” in Christ Jesus. We see from the 
whole tone of the einstle that this was the veiy point on 
which they were perplexed. There was no doubt about the 
Jewish Christians. It is taken for granted by the apostle, 
and he repeats it more than once, that they were “ near ” 
(ii. 13, 17). What he had especially to enforce is that the 
Gentiles w'cre “ near ” also. Ho did not require to say of 
the former what it was so needful to say of the latter. 
What he does say, indeed, might have been said equally of 
both. Both, when believing, “iwe in Christ Jesus.” But 
the woids have a peculiar force when applied to Gentile 
Christians who had been “ strangers to the covenant of the 
promise,” and who had to be encouraged to feel with greater 
depth and power than they yet experienced that they were 
partakers of the full privileges of those who were fellow- 
citizens with the saints and of the household of God. 
There is thus an emphasis on the tois ova-iv. The Gentile 
Christians are not merely in Christ, but in Him they 
“ are.” In Him they too have a real and genuine exist- 
ence, such as those only havo who are in covenant with 
God.i 

Object of n. Olijecl of the This is much more definite 

epistle, thought to be. The apostle has something 

more precise in view than to sot forth the glory of the re- 
deemed and Christian standing of his readers (Meyer), or 
to describe the hfe by which the Christian community is 
marked (Schenkel), or to explain the ground, the coarse, 
and the end of the Christian church (Alford). It is not 
his purpose only to pour himself forth in adoring contem- 
plation of the blessings received by ns in Christ (Hailcss) ; 
and it is far too little to say that he desires to strengthen 
the faith and to encourage the hopes of those to whom he 
writes (Gloag). Even Canon Lightfoot seems hardly to 
give a special enough object to tho epistle when he finds its 
principal theme in “ the life and energy of the church as 
dependent on Christ” {On the Colo&s., p. 329). These views 
may be all paitially correct ; but they are not enough. In 
this very selling forth of the greatness of the church, in this 
description of her life, in this presenting of her to us in all 
the ideal glory of her state as united to her Lord, the 
apostle has a farther and immediately practical aim — to 
show ns that this ideal gtory contemplated from the first 

^ "We axe not witliout distinct examples of a use of the substantive 
verb approaching extremely near to this in the epistle to the Oolossiaus, 
■written at the same time as the epistle to the Ephesians, In ii. 3, 
ii, 10, .md 111 . 1 of that epistle the “are” and “is’ are not to be con- 
nected with “hidden," “fiilfilleil" {.Vuthorized Version, “complete”), or 
“sitting.” These are all secondaiy predicates The first piedicato is 
the siih'itantive verb, to which the others are added. The treasures of 
wisilora. spoken of “are" in Christ, and are “hidden, ” the Colossian 
Christians “are” m Him, anil are “fulfilled;” Chnst himself “ is ” 
when the things above are, and He is there “sitting” at the right 
hand of God (oomp, Lightfoot, in loc.). Even in the Ephesian epistle 
itself, we have something of a similar kind. The Authorized Version 
of II. 5 convoj-B a very imperfect idea of the Greek. The words there 
used do not mean “by gr.'ice ye are saved,” but “by grace ye are, 
saved men.” With such examples before ns we need haveless diflknlty 
in putting Origen’s metaphysical meaning into the “are” of 1 . 1; nor 
does there seem, to be so much over-retoement in this no-tion as is 
ofteu thought. If the Almighty chose for Himself the name I am, 
why may not His people he said to “be ” in Him ! AH, however, 
that we urge is, that such a use of the verb has more than ordinary 
force when applied to Gentile believers. I am is a covenant title. 
No one doubted that the Jews were within the covenant ; whet needed 
enforoement was that the Gentiles were not less so. 
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the union of both Jews and Gentiles in equal enjoyment 
of the privileges of God’s covenant, that to the complete- 
ness of the body of Christ the latter are as necessary as the 
former, and that it is only when both are together- in Christ 
that His fulness is realized and manifested. It is God’s 
eternal plan that all things shall thus bo restored and 
united in the Beloved; and, unless they arc so, frankly, 
freely, and fully, that plan will be defeated. Hence it is 
that the apostle begins by describing in the loftiest language Analysis 
that realizing of the Almighty’s purpose formed before the 
foundation of the world which was to be effected in “ a ” 

(not “ the,” for it is the thought of God with which we are 
dealing) “ dispensation of the fulness of the seasons ” (not 
“ times ”), when He would “ sum up,” or gather together 
under one head, “ all things in the Christ, the things in 
heaven and the things upon tho earth ” (i. 3-10). Hence 
it IS that Israel “also” (i. 11), which had before hoped 
in the Christy had been made an inheritance in Him : bui; 
not Israel alone, for the Gentiles “ also ” (icat v/ieis) had been 
made a similar inheritance, “ sealed with the Spirit of the 
promise," and to the same end, “ the praise of the glory 
of God’s grace” (I 10-14; comp, especially verses 12 and 
14, and note the article before boitji in verse 14). There- 
fore he prays that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, “ the 
Father of the glory,” will reveal this knowledge fully 
{iTTLyvaxra) in them, that so they may understand the ex 
ceeding greatness of His power which He wrought in 
Christ, when He raised Him, from the dead and made Him 
to sit at His right hand in the heavenly places, constituting 
him Head over all things to the one church which is his 
body, the pleroma of Him whose plercmta is only reached 
when all things in all are “fulfilled” in Him (i. 15-23), 

This participation in the pleroma had been bestowed on 
them, Gentiles though they were (i/iSs emphatic at ii. 1.), 
when they, in the same manner as the Jews (kcI ii. 

3), had been quickened together with the Christ, been 
raised from the dead, and been made to sit together in the 
heavenly places in Christ Josus, this new and higher life 
being nothing more than the execution of God’s great 
design (it 1-10). The apostle next makes a practical 
appeal to his readers, as Gentiles, calling on them to 
remember their present as contrasted with their former 
state, especially in this respect, that the same Lord who 
was the peace of the Jews was also their peace, ^ that they 
who had been afar off were now, as well as those who had 
been nigh, united in one new man, having access in one 
spirit to the one Father, and that now even they were 
fellow-citizens with the saints, members of the family of 
God, resting on the one foundation on which every building 
(not “the whole building” of Authorized Version), Gentile 
as well as Jew, grows up a part, fitly framed to the other 
parts, of one holy temple in the Lord (ii. 11-22). At this 
point the apostle seems to have been about to address to 
them the practical exhortation which meets us only at iv. 

1, hut ho is again carried away by the thought of tbe great 
mystery which fiUs his mind. He turns to it therefore 
anew, only looking at it first as committed to him rather 
than in its effects on them. Yet it is the same mystery as 
that of which he had already spoken, that the Gentiles were 
made fellow-heirs and fellow-members of the body and 
fellow-partakers (mark the repeated ervv used with such 
striking frequency in this epistle) of the promise in Christ 
Jesus through the Gospel, and bursting forth into a prayer 
to the Father, of whom every family (not “the whole 
family” of Authorized Version) in heaven and on earth is 
named, that Christ may dwell through faith in their hearts 
in love, so that they may he fulfilled unto aE the fulness 

. ® ought to be read a second time after the second xal d 
u. 17. 
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of God (lii. 1-19). A doxology follows, wtepe the siugular important features of her condition, her foundation, 
prominence of the thought of the church in St Paul’s mind spirituality, unity, organization, aim. The consequence is 
at this moment, shown by the mention of it before the that the nature of the sjDiritual life is brought out in this 
mention of Christ, “in the church and in Christ Jesus ” epistle to a wonderful degree. Nowhere in the writings 
(v. 21), ought not to escape the notice of the reader (iii. 20, of St Paul Is such frequent allusion made to the work of 
21).^ Even at the beginning of chap iv,, where the prac- the Spirit in the soul and in the church. It would seem, 
tical exhortation, suspended for a time, is taken up, the as if the apostle, feeling that in previous epistles he had 
apostle has this unity that is in Christ still pressing upon said all that he had to say of the soxirte and medium of 
his thoughts, for he no sooner mentions the unity (verse 3) redemption, desired to dwell, before he closed his labours, 
thau in the fulness of his heart be hastens to enlarge on upon its application^ to contemplate fully not merely the 
it j and, recalling all the gifts which Christ had bestowed love of God and the grace of Christ, but the power of 
upon His church, he speaks of them as given to secure the Spint, as He enlightens, renews, seals, and fills the 
that we may “all,” that is again, Jewish and Gentile heart. 

Christians, attain unto the unity of the faith and of the III. Relation to Ike Ephile to ike Colossians , — ^We are Tielation 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a Ml grown man, unto thus prepared to examine the relation of our epistle to the to Colos* 
the measure of the stature of the plenoma of Christ, from epistle to the Colossians. The complaint of De Wette 
whom the whole body, by means of its several joints upon this point has been echoed by many later writers, 
of supply, of which the Gentiles are one as well as the The resemblances between the two epistles are said to be 
Jews (mark the wdoTj? of verse 16), maketh tne in- so great that the former must be regarded as a mere 
crease of the body unto a building up of itself in love (iv. verbose expansion of the latter Even those by whom the 

authenticity of the Ephesian epistle is defended admit the 
It js not necessary to analyse further the teaching of this striking sunilarity ; but they find the explanation of it in 
epistle, the remainder consisting of practical exhortations, the fact that the two epistles were written at the same time, 

What has been said is sufEcieiit to show that one great when the same ideas were in the author’s mind, and when 
thought runs through it all, not so much the glory of he was writing to two churches in a similar condition, A 
Christ in Himself, as that gloiy realized ill the ehnreh which long succession of writers from Paley onwards have 
is His body, in which the scattered “buildings” are adopted this line of defence, many of whom have at the 
united into one holy temple, the scattered “families” into same time rather inconsistently admitted that the epistle 
one great family, the scattered “joints of supply '’into one to the Ephesians shows no trace of the doctrinal errors 
strong and vigorous body j and all this ia Jesus Christy combated in that to the Colossians, and that what may be 
whose glory is only accomplished, only reaches Its pZo’onwT, called the doctrinal portion of the two epistles exhibits 
when this ia done. difterences at least as sinking as the similarities. The real 

More, however, has to be said, for it is obvious that the explanation seems to be in a wholly different direction, and 
description thus given of the glory of the church is not is to be found neither in attempting to weaken the force of 
given for its own sake only. It is neither a pious medita- the similarities, nor in urging, while admitting them, that 
tion nor the splendid vision of an ecstatic hour. It has the wants of the readers W'ere the same. The truth is that 
all a practical bearing upon Gentile Christians. It is to there m no reason to doubt that the two churches of 
show them that their calling^ into the church is no Laodicea and Colossne, as might indeed from their 
accidental, doubtful thing. It is a part of God^s eternal proximity to each other have been expected, were in a very 
plan, the execution of which is essential to the accomplish- similar condition, both doctrinalJy and practically, and that 
ing of the glory of the Christ and of Himself in Him. the same great doctrines were in the apostle’s mind when 
"Whatever, therefore, was their past state of alienation, it ho wrote to both. This consideration explains the 
could only be temporary. They must have their full slmre similarities which strike the reader ; while the differences 
in the privileges ot those who are one with God, must be spnng not from difference of doctrine, but from the wholly 
au integral portion of the one body of His Son. None can different and independent point of view from which the 
be more near than they, for none in whom Christ is same doctrines are looked at in each epistle. Thus Col, i. 
revealed can be more near than others in whom tbo same 14 is much the same as Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 20 as Eph, i, 
revelation has been made. Let them dispel their doubts, 10; Col. i. 16 as Eph. i. 21; Col. i. IS, 19 as Eph. i. 22, 
rest in the assurance that He who ia the peace of Israel is 23; CoL ii. 13 as Eph, ii. 5 ; Col, ii. 11 as Eph. ii. 11; 
also their peace, and walk worthy pf Him whose pfciwna Col. L 20 as Eph. ii. 16; Col. i. 25, 26 as Eph. iii. 2, 3; 
they help to “ fulfil."’ The whole is the practical unfold- but a comparison of these passages will show that, what- 
ing and ajpplicatiou of the thoughts which filled the ever the resemblance be, they have in each epistle a dis- 
apostle’s mind in his epistle to the Colossians. The gieat tinet purpose of their own : in that to the Colossians to 
Place of miportauco to ho attached to the Ephesian epistle in the set forth the glory of Him in whom the whole church 
epistle constructiou of the Pauline system of doctrine will thus be lives ; m that to the Ephesians to show that this gloiy 
Pauline presents to us the realizing of that dispensa- cannot be fulfilled except by the bringing of all into unity 

teaching. 0^ Grod which belongs to the fulness of all preceding in His one church, so that there cannot be two separate 
“ seasons ” (i. 10), which is to exhibit the exceeding riches communities, hat. only one body in Christ. In short, the 
of His grace to all ages that are to follow, one succeeding epistle to the Colossians is occupied with Christ himself, 
another, without end {i\. 7 ; mark the compound, not the In opposition to the Judseo Gnostic errors prevailing in 
simple verb, hrepxofieuoii). It takes up everything that Colossm, and doubtless iu Laodicea also, the apostle sets 
went before; and nothing can he add^ to what it con- forth, in it Christ in His person, life, death, resurrection, 
tains. It sets before us the completion of an edifice whose and exaltation in heaven. He is the true solution of 
■foundations had been laid in a past eternity, and which their religious perplexities. He is the one and only 
was to stand for ever. It is especially the storehouse of Mediator between God and humanity, the one and only 
truth connected with the church, using that word in ila principle of the divine life to which humanity is to be 
most comprehensive sense, for it treats of all the most brought. The epistle to the Ephesians is occupied with 

the church. In opposition to the arrogance of Jewish and 

^ The reading of the T. E. has here again to bo ainKwled by the 0^ Gentile Christians prevailing in Laodicea, and 

insertion of a gal after kKhjdt}, doubtless in Coloss® also, the apostlo sets forth iu it the 
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cturch in its umty.^ It is the one body of Christ, and the 
Gentiles must be a constituent part of the body if the body 
IS to be complete,— a part of the fulness, of the plei'oma, of 
Christ, if that pleroma is to be reached. They are not 
therefore to suppose that, because they were once far off, 
they are not now mgh, as nigh as those who claimed, and 
might appear, to have been always nigh in a sense peculiar 
to themselves. 

Ephe- I*- observed that the two epistles of which 

Siam . 111(1 ivo speak are in the strictest sense complementary to one 
Colos- another ; and we tlius belter understand how it was that 
siaiis g|. directed that the two should he read together 
mSji 1^)- Without the other each was incomplete. 

' But together they make up the complex thought, “ I am 
the vino, ye are the branches ; ” “ Abide in me, and I in 
you.” Nor is it without intere.st to notice that this is not 
a solitary instance of such a relation between two different 
books of the New Testament written by the same pen. A 
similar relation exists between the gospel of St Luke and 
the Acts of the Apostles, and between the gospel of St 
John and the Apocalypse. In the first of each of the three 
paiia we have Chiist the head, in the second His body 
which is the church. It will thus be seen, too, that, in the 
absence of direct historical evidence we may be spared the 
inquiry as to which of the two epistle.s was written first. 
All inquirers allow that the interval between them was 
extremely short. The chief point of interest is that m this 
short interval the epistle to the Colossians is first in order 
of thought, though not necessarily in order of time. The 
inference of Haidess from iv. 16 {Eph. Brief, Einl., p. 61) 
that, supposing the Ephesian epistle to be “ that from 
Laodicea, " it must have been written before the epistle to 
the Colossians, an order of writing which he rejects, may 
be weakly founded, but it may also be correct. There is 
nothing to hinder the supposition that with two aspects of 
the truth in his mind, one of which is logically prior to 
tho other, the apostle might first transfer to paper the last 
of the two. The circumstances calling for it might at the 
moment seem to be the most urgent. The priority of the 
Oolossian epistle in eveiy respect worth speaking of will 
still remain, although we allow the correctness of the 
inference drawn by Harless from the verse referred to, and 
the argument for the identity of the epistle to the 
Ephesians with that “from Laodicea” will he unaffected 
by the admission. 

.Vnthen- IV. AviTie^iticity of the Einstle. — ^It is only in compara- 
!iicit 7 . tivoly recent times that doubts have been entertained upon 
this point. TJsteri, in his Paul Lehrh., 1824, appears to 
have been the first to express them, although he did not 
hesitate to use the epistle for the purpose of his book. 
Tlie same doubts were afterwards more fully expressed by 
Schleiermacher, in his Einleihing ins N.T,, from whose 
oral lectures, according to Bleek (Introd. Clark’s Translar 
tion, ii. p. 39), Usteri had received his views. De Wette 
followed ill successive editions of his Einleitung, from 1843 
onwards, not, however, deciding against the epistle, but 
only questioning its authenticity on the ground of its want 
of specific purpose, its dependence on the epistle to the 
Colossians, its poverty of thought, and its divergence both 
in teaching and style from the genuine epistles of St Paul 
He was followed by Baur in his PavJins, 1845, and by 
Schwegler in his Nachap. Zeitalt, 1845, these two critics 
connecting the language of the epistle with the Gnostic and 
Montanist heresies of the 2d century, and for the first time 
unhesitatingly rejecting it. Ewald agrees with Baur and 
Schwegler in denying the Pauline authorship of the epistle, 

^ A (listmct intimation of the arrogance with which the Jewish 
looked dowm upon the Gentile Chustians and of the contemptuous 
language which they used concerning them, is afforded by Eph. ii. 11 
(comp. Meyer w foe,). 
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but takes the date of its composition further back, ascribing 
it to “an unnamed disciple and friend of the apostle” 
desirous to speak in his spirit and name truths which St 
Paul himself had been too much occupied with other 
things to ntter {Geschichte d. 7. /., 1859, vii. p. 24G-7). 

Lastly, Hilgenfeld may be mentioned, who in his Emleihmg, 
p. 669, dec., 1875, gathering together the objections of his 
predecessors, and adding one or two minor ones of his 
own, assigns the epistle to the Gnostic times of the 2d 
century, and supposes it to have been written by a 
Christian of Asia belonging to the Pauline school, who was 
desirous at once to regain for the apostle the alienated 
affections of the Asiatic Christians, and to compose the 
differences between the Jewish and Gentile sections of the 
churcL 

Such being the state of the argument against theobjec. 
authenticity of the epistle, it will be seen that the more twns an* 
important objections have been already, by anticipation, 
met in the previous positive statements of the article. 

(1.) In particular, it ought to be necessary to say little more Want of 
upon what has been generally felt to be the most powerful of these, specific 
the want of specific aim betrayed by the epistle, and its dependence puipose, 
upon the epistle to tlie Colossians A specific aim, howerer 
eiioneously coticewed, is distinctly athibuted to it by its later 
opponents; and we have only to comjiaieit a little more closely 
with the epistle to the Colossians in older to see that, so far from 
merely containing the teaching of that epistle in an extended foim, 
it exhibits thorough independence. Its very resemblance to the 
Coloasian epistle makes this the more stnking, because it shows us 
not something entirely new, but tliat new nse of old truths which 
is often more difficult to produce than what is wholly new. It is 
not thus that the imitator or forger discovers himself. To be able 
to wield a great doctnne in this way, to present it to one’s self and 
others in different lights, to apply it to varying ciicumstances, in- 
dicates a full and originod possession of it. An imitator would of 
necessity have lopeated what had been said before. H e would have 
shown no originality or power in his treatment of the doctrine, and 
we should have received at his hands nothing but broken and 
imperfect fragments of what he had not himself assimilated. No 
tiaces of such weakness meet ns here. We arc in the piesence of a 
master who has felt the fulness of the truth proclaimed by him, 
and who can see with his own eyes the diffeient applications of 
which it 18 susceptible. Careful attention, again, to the passages 
quoted in suppoit of the assertion that the Ephesian is not 
merely a reproduction of the Colossian epistle, but one indicating 
comparative poverty both in ideas and words (such as Eph. hi. 16 
compared with Col. ii. 19 ; Eph. i. 17, 18 compared with Col. i. 9) 
will show that the richness of thought and language is often on the 
side of the former of the twa But the tme answer to the objection 
is to be found not in any attempt to exalt either epistle at the 
expense of the other so much as in marking the independent 
handling by both of the closely related truths with which they 
deaL Both will then appear in the light in which even Baur 
was disposed to regard them, “ twin brothers coming together into 
the world ” {Paulus, p 456) ; and the question will no longer be one 
of copying, but of authorship later than the apostolic age. 

(2.) This, accordmgly, is the objection that next meets us ItEelation 
is ur^ that the ejiistle to the Ephesians hears evident marks of to , 
having sprung up in the midst of the Gnostic heiesies of the Gnostic* 
second centniy. The peculiar phraseology of many parts of the ism. 
epistle is supposed to confirm this. Thus w'e are prepred by the 
words of iv. 14 to suppose that the writer has falsa teachings in his 
eye ; and when we find him speaking as he does of ” the mystery ’ 
of God’s will (i, 9, comp, iii, 4, 9, v. 32, vi. 19), of the "plerma,” 
that favourite term of the Gnostic systems (i. 23, ui. 19, iv. 13 ; 
corap. IV. 10, V. 18), of the " rnon ” of this world (li. 2), the 
“mons” (li. 7, iii. 9, 11), the “seon of the icons” (iii. 21), of 
“the prince of the power of tho air ” (li. 2), of “the principalities 
and the authorities m the heavenly places” (m. 10, comp. i. 21, vi. 

12), of the “knowledge” (iii. 19) and the “full knowledge” (i. 

17, iv. 18) to which Christiana are to come, and of the “manifold 
wisdom of God "(iii. 21), the conclusion is considered irresistible, 
that W8 have in all this an opposition to Gnosticism, and a date 
later than the fiist century. We shall not attempt to deny the 
probability that there is a reference to Gnostic errors in expressions 
such as these. To say that they were origmally employed by the 
apostle in order to unfold after his own manner the truth that he 
had to proclaim, and that they were then, in roeculative abuse, 
made the foundation of, or essential elements in, Gnostic systems is 
unnatuTal. _ They are too peculiar, too different from the language 
of St Paul in his earlier epistles, to permit such an explanation. 
Eeference to what is known to us as Gnostic error there must be in 
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them; and could it he ahoufu that such terms came first into 
existence with the Gnostics of the second century we should at once 
give up the argument The whole question is thus one of date. 
Had such ideas or words existence in the apostolic age or had they 
not? Answer must he made in the affirmative. Some of the 
expressions referred to, “ mystery, “aioa,” “knowledge,” “full 
knowledge,” " wisdom,” occur with remarkahle frequenqr in St 
Paul’s undiputed epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians 
“The prince of the power of the air " combmed with “ lie world- 
rulers of this daikness" (Eph. n 12) presents only an unmistak- 
nhle parallel to “the pimce of this world” in the gospel of St 
John (xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11), a gospel which, in the present state 
of criticism npon the point, it would be absurd to bring down to 
the middle of the second century. Speculations, again, regarding 
the different orders of the celestial hierarchy, in ^aid to its 
thrones and dominions and principalities and powers, in regard also 
to ths worshipping of angels, can be traced to the very confines of 
the apostolic age ; and fiom the masterly dissertation on the word 
pZsromos attached by Canon Lightfoot to his epistle to the 
Colossians, it will he seen what a high probability there is that that 
word belonged to the apostolic age itself (comp. Barton’s Zcc/fMcs 
on the Cfnodic Heresies, Lect. v.). 

It thus appears tbit these Gnostic ideas werem circulation before 
the apostolic age was out. That it was later before they were 
combmed and elaborated into the systems now known as the Gnostic 
systems, and that the elaboration of these systems may itself have 
been promoted by the use m the sacred writings of the terms men- 
tioned, is no doubt true, but that is no proof that the ideas them- 
selves did not possess at the earlier date a powerful hold over the 
minds of men. If so, then the province of Asia was one of the 
great centres of their mfluence. Its cities were the meeting place of 
all eastern as well as western thouglit ; and in them, far more than 
in Rome or Corinth or Thessalomca or Galatia, Gnosticism found 
at once a home and a starting-point for further progress. What, 
then, was an apostle to do wen ho went to places where such 
thoughts prevailed, and where they were injuriously affecting the life 
of the church? Exactly what St Paul did in the epistles to 
Laodicea and Colossoe The new terms used by him came from the 
new teaching made necessary by the places and the tme. As he 
thought of the wants of those to whom he wrote, he saw that the 
truth committed to him could meet their more siieoulative errors, 
could satisfy their moie speculative wauts, as fully as it had met 
aud satisfied necessities of a still earher and simpler kind. He 
learned to see more dearly, to estimate more highly, the grandeur 
of his trust. He hastened, therefore, with it to the rescue ; and, 
like any one on whom a new vision of divine truth has dawned, he 
did it with an eiuherance of language, with a power of expression^ 
with a swing of exultation, such as he hod only on rare occasions 
exhibited before. N or only so. The very form of his teaching was 
modified, and took traces of the speculations it was designed to 
counteract. The spectacle is a most interesting one, and ought to 
he most encouraging and quickening to Christian faith. The truth 
does not diffa’ in tlie epistles to which we allude from what it was 
in earlier epistles hy the same author. But there is giowth, 
development. There is a theology in the proper sense of the term 
even in the New Testament itself— a spur to theologians of every 
age to adapt in hke manner the eternal truth to the wants of their 
own times, and to construct a theology which shall he living, 
because, while founded on the great facts of the gospel, it is cast 
in the mould which their times demand. 

Hannon- Hilgenfeld’s view as to the harmonizing tendency of the 
izmgten- “■s to its effect in uniting opposing parties into one catholic 
deucy, church, has also been substantially met. The epistle is throughout 
addressed to one class of persons, not to two classes ; and there is 
no allusion whatever to any factious spirit exhibited by the former. 
That the church of Christ is one was surely a truth which sprang, 
not out of the controversies of hostile parties, but out of the teach- 
ing of Christ Himself in the gosjiels (comp. esp. Johux.), and which 
is nowhere more strenuously insisted on than in the acknowledged 
epistles of St Paul (Rom. xii., 1 Cor, x. xi. xiL). The peculianly 
here is not in the thought itself, hut in the mode in which the 
thought IS presented ; and the explanation of this is to be found in 
the consideiations already adduced. 

Peculiar (^- ) Other ohj ections to the authenticity of our epistles, such as its 
woitls Kfy6{iem and its nn-Paulme statements, may he passed over in 
and a few words. The former are certainly not more numerous than may 
thoughts, he expected when we remember the peculiar state of circumstances to 
which the apostle addresses himself. The most important examples 
of thektter ai’e— ii. 20, “apostles and prophets” asthe foundation,ihe 
citation iu v. 14, whidi it is said eannotibe identified, and the mode 
in which jnstifloation is alluded to in ii. 8, whfle Hilgenfeld, not 
satisfied with these examples from Barn, finds a proof toat we have 
a Pauhne disciple rather than St Paul himself before us in iiL 8, 
“ the least of all saints,” instead of *' the least of the apostlos ” as 
in 1 Cor. xv. 9. It is hardly possible to follow such minute objec- 
tions here. For the first compare 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; for the second 
we may compare Isa. lx. 1, 2, and may remember the :^dom with 
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which the Old Testament is often quoted in the New , for the third 
it maybe noticed that in a statement which Barn finds unfavouiahle 
to Pauline authorship, Hilgenfeld finds a clear piouf of Padine dis- 
oipleship (p, 677) ; and for the fourth that, in the verse m Coiinthians 
immediatdy preceding that referred to, the apostle designates him- 
self “ an abortion,’’ a much more humbling expression than “ the 
least of all samts ” Those who allow force to what has been said 
on the first three objections wiU not be stumbled by such minor 
difficulfaes. Those who refuse it will feel that what they consider 
then unanswered objections are sufficient to justify their position. 

We may omit fiuther notice of them, and may simply mge upon 
the point before us that, the field being thus cleared of the objec- 
tions, we are thrown hack upon what is really the main ground 
upon which the New Testament hooks are to be accepted, the 
tradition of the church. It is quite a possible thing tW in a 
particular case, wheibei relating to the Old or New Testament, tliat 
tradition may be incorrect. All fair ciiticism, tiierefore, is to be 
welcomed , but, when no good objection to an accepted opinion of 
the church has been established, there is eveiji;hmg to lead us to 
acquiesce in it with confidence. The eaily clmieh was not so 
thoughtless npon these pomls os she is often said to have been. 

She guarded her treasures with great care, and was verj^ watcliltil 
lest anything sliould be placed amongst them in uhosc ^nuiuenoss 
she had not evciy confidence. "What the tradition of the church 
is m the present instance is not doubted ; and it is unnecessary to 
enter here into detail. The ordinary intooductions to the New 
Testament and the pologomena of the different commentators on 
the epistle contain all the facts. 

V. Oecaeion, Place, and Pate of the Epistle. — It will (kwaan, 
not be necessary to say much upon these points. 
occasion was evidently afforded by the despatch of 
Tychicus and Onesimus to Colossse (Ool. iv. 7-9 ; comp. 

Eph. vi. 21). By them St Paul would send letters to the 
Colossian church and to Philemon, one of its members. 

He embraced the opportunity of writing also to the 
Gentile converts of Loadicea, and of the neighbouring 
church at Coloss® ; and that epistle, not being written to 
a churcb, but being primarily intended for a section of the 
Christian communities of the two cities, had no name of a 
place inserted in it as the object of its destination. In 
this respect it resembles, and maybe regarded as a counter- 
part of, the epistle to the Hebrews, 

As to the place where it was penned, the question lies 
between Home and Cmsarea, for St Paul was a prisoner at 
the time (iiL 1, iv. 20), and his imprisonment in one or 
other of these two cities must be referred to. The ques- 
tion has been decided by some in favour of Ccesarea on such 
grounds as the following that Cmsarea was nearer Asia 
than Home was, and that thus the spiritual condition of 
the Asiatic churches would be fnore easily known to the 
apostle at the former than the latter city; that for the same 
reasou Onesimus, who we know from the epistle to Phile- 
mon was met by the apostle in the place of his imprison- 
ment, would be more likely to fl.ee from bis master to 
Caesarea than to Kome; that the words of the epistle to 
Philemon “ departed for a season" (v. 15) imply a shorter 
absence than is involved in the thought of Home, and there- 
fore point to Caesarea, because it is not likely that St Paul 
would have so many of his friends beside him at Home as 
he had when be wrote the three letters of which the 
epistle to the Ephesians is one— Tychicus, Aristarchus, 

Mark, Jesus Justus, Epaphras, Luke (see the epistles); 
because if the apostle wrote from Eome, Tychicus and 
Onesimus would pass through Ephesus or Laodicea on 
their way to Colossse, and we ought therefore to find Onesi- 
mus commended to the church there, whereas, if the apostle 
wrote from Cmsaxea, his two friends would be at Colossse 
first, and Tychicus, leaving Onesimus behind, would pro- 
ceed thence alone; because the words “that ye also may 
know" (vi. 21) le^ to the inference that others had been 
told of the apostle’s state, who can only tbe Colossians, 
visited on the way between Osesarea and Ephesus; because 
it would seem that the apostle intended at the dose of his 
imprisonment to visit Phrygia (Philemon i. 22), whereas 
we learn from Plul. ii. 24 that at the close of the Eoman 
Vni. -- 59 
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impriaouuiiinl ho intended to visit Macedonia. In so far 
as these considerations relate to the thought of a place 
■tt’here information as to the state of distant churches could 
most easily he had, where friends would be most likely to 
congregate, or in which fugitives would most readily seek 
refuge, it is obvious that they are belter fulfilled by Home 
than by CVesarea. The idea again of visiting Macedonia 
might be fulfilled by its being taken on the way to Asia. 
No sti’t^ri can be laid on the omission of the name of One.si- 
inus, and the meaning of vi. 21 does not seem to Toe that 
ye “also,*' in addition to the Colossians, 0 / wlum nothing 
had leat said, “may know,” but that ye, of whose state I 
have spoken freely as one thoroughly acquainted with it, 
may “ also” know my state. The decisive argument, how- 
ever, for Eome rather than Ctesarea, as the jilace whence 
the epistle was written, arises from the fact that all the 
epistles knowm as those of the imprisonment must have 
been wiitton from the same place, and that this epistolary 
activity is more naturally connected with Eome than with 
Cifisarea. In the former city the apostle had much greater 
fieodom than in the latter, both to receive intelligence and 
to write to friends (Acts sxviii. 30, 31). Upon the whole, 
the commonly eiitertuined belief that om* epistle was written 
at Piomo may be received without besitation. If so, it was 
wTitten towaids the close of the apostle’s captivity in that 
city, 63 A.D, 

Iiifcra- LitemtuH —In dealing with an epistle such as tins it is na- 
ture. uoeessary to devote much space to the literature of the subject. 
Any one desiious to study the epistle will gradually become 
actiuainted uith it as he pursues his task. But lefcrences may be 
miule to the various Intioductions to the IS’ew Testament hy such 
wiiters as Do ‘NVette, Bleelc, Davidson, Hilgeafdd, Gloag, and to 
the leading commentaiies, those of Buokert, Harless, De "Wette, 
Scior, Meyer, Eadie, Ellieott, Selieukel in Lange’s B. IFerl, Ewald 
in an appendix to his Sielen Scndsclmibcn d N. T., Bleek. The 
student will not fail to consult Baur in his Paulus, and the 
A’ac/mposC. ZeitalUr of Sohwegler. Nowhere wUl a larger amount 
of valuable inattei bearing ou tho opistlo be found than in Canon 
Lightfoot’b Oo imcntaiu on the Colossiaiis, uathita iutraduclion and 
npiJCnduLS (W. MI.) 

EPHESUS, a very ancient city on the west coast of 
Asia Minor. It was situate on some hills which rose out 
of a fertile plain near the mouth of the river Cajrster, 
while the temple and, precincts of Artemis or Diana, to the 
fame of which the town owed much of its celebrity, were 
in the plain itself, at the distance of about a mile. The 
situation of the city was such as at all times to command 
a great commerce. Of the throe great river basins of 
western Asia Minor, those of the Hermua, Cayster, and 
Slmander, it commanded the second, and had ready access 
by easy passes to the other two, besides being the natural 
port and landing-place for Sardes, the capital of the Lydian 
kings. 

earliest inhabitants assigned to Ephesus are the 
mythical Amazons, who are said to have founded the city, 
and to have been the first priestesses of the Asiatic 
Artemis. "lYith the Amazons we hear of Lelies and 
Pclasgi as in possession. In the 11th century B.o., accord- 
ing to tradition, Androclus, son of the Athenian king 
Codrus, lauded on the spot with his lonians, and from this 
conquest dates the history of the Greek Ephesus. But 
here the lonians by no means succeeded in absorbing the 
races in possession or superseding the established womhip. 
Their city was firmly established on Coressus and Erioni 
between which hiUs lies the city harbour ; but the old 
iuhabitauts still clustered in the plain around the sanctuary 
of Artemis. When, however, we call the deity of Ephesus 
Artemis, we must guard against misconception. Eeally 
she was a primitive Asiatic goddess of nature of the same 
class as Mylitta and Cybele, the mother of vegetation and 
the nurse of wild beasts, an embodiment of the fertility 
and productive power of the earth. She was represented 
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in art as a stiff erect mummy, her bosom coveied with 
many breasts, in which latter circumstance Guhl sees 
allusion to the abundance of springs W'bicb arise in the 
Ejibesian plain. The organization of her worship, too, of 
winch more below, w’as totally unlike anything Hellenic. 
It was only by reason of their preconceived ideas that the 
lonians found in this outlandish and primitive being a 
form of Artemis their conductor. The entire history of 
Ephesus consists of a long series of struggles between 
Greek and Asiatic manners and religions, between the 
ideas of the agora and the harbour and those of the 
precincts of the goddess. This struggle can be traced 
throughout in the devices of the Ephesian coin, the type 
of the goddess which appears in it becoming at times 
Asiatic, at times Hellenic, according to the predominant 
Mueuce of the period. 

For centuries after the foundation of Androclus, the 
Asiatic influences waxed and the Greek waned. Twice in 
the period 700-500 Bc. the city owed its preservation 
to the interference of the goddess, — once when the swarms 
of the Cimmerians overran Asia Minor, and once when 
Croesus besieged the town, and only retired after it had 
solemnly dedicated itself to Artemis, the sign of such 
dedication being the stretching of a rope from city to 
sanctuary. Croesus was eager in every way to propitiate 
the goddess, and as at this time her first great temple was 
building on the plans of the architect Chersiphron, he 
presented most of the columns required for the building as 
well as some cows of gold. It is probable tliat policy 
mingled with his piety, his object being to make Ephesus 
Asiatic in character, a harmonious part of the empire he 
was forming in hither Asia, and then to use tho city as 
a port and by such means counterbalance the growing 
power of Miletus and other cities of the coast. The 
mother-city of Ephesus, Athens, seems to have counter- 
worked his projects by despatching one of her noblest 
citizens, Aristarchus, to restore law on tho basis of the 
Solonian constitution, Q''he labours of Aristarchus seem 
to have borne fruit. It was an Ephesian follower of his, 
Hermodorus, who aided the Decemviri at Home in their 
compilation of a system of law. And in the same genera- 
tion Heracbtns, probably a descendant of Codrus, quitted 
his hereditary magistracy in order to devote himself to 
philosophy, in which his name became almost as great as 
that of any Greek, Poetry had long flourished at Ephesus, 
From very early times the Homeric poems had found a 
home and many admirers there; and to Ephesus belong 
the earliest elegiac poems of Greece, the war songs of 
Callinus, who flourished in the 7th century B.O., and was 
the model of Tyrtseus, And yet that on the whole Croesus 
was successful injhis schemes seems certain. When tho 
Ionian revolt against Persia broke out iu the year 600 b.o., 
under the lead of Miletus, Ephesus remained submissive to 
Persian rule ; and when Xerxes returned from the march 
against Greece, he honoured the temple of Artemis, and 
even left bis children behind at Ephesus for safety’s sake. 
After the great Persian defeat, Ephesus for a time paid 
tribute to Athens, with the other cities of the coast, and 
Lysander first and afterwards Agesilaus made it their head- 
quarters. 

In the year 356 b.o., on the same night on which 
Alexander the Great was born, an incendiary named 
Herostratus, wishing only to make his name famous, if even 
by a monstrous crime, set fire to that temple of Artemis 
which Chersiphron had planned, and which had been later 
enlarged or even rebuilt by Pseonius in the 6th century. 
With the greatest eagerness the Ephesians set about its re* 
construction on a still more splendid scale. The ladies of 
the city sold their jewellery, and neighbouring cities sent 
contributions, many of the massive columns being the gift 
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of Idngs. Tiiough Alexander tlie Great, after his victories, hy a solid wall. He recruited the numbers of the inhabi- 
offered to pay the whole cost of reconstruction, on condition tants by transferring thither the people of Lebedus and 
that he might inscribe his name as dedicator on the pedi- Colophon, and finally, in order to make the breach with 
ment, his offer was refused. _ The temple was rapidly com- the past complete, renamed the city after his wife Arsinoe. 
plsted, and was considered in after times the most perfect Eut tlie former inlueaces soon reasserted themselves, and 
model of Ionic architecture, and one of the seven wonders with the old name returned Asiatic superstition and Asiatic 
of the world. The recent excavations of Mr Wood have luxury. The people were again notorious for wealth, for 
enabled us to form a fairly exact notion of its details, as their effeminate manner of life, and for their devotion to 
wu'll be seen below. The architect employed was Dinocrates, sorcery and wutchcraft. After the defeat of Antiochus the 
and Scopas was one of the sculptors employed in the Great, king of Syria, by the Romans, Ephesus was handed 
decoration. over by the conquerors to Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 

Alexander estal dislied a democratic government at whose successor, Attains Philadelphus, worked the city 
Ephesus. Soon after his death the city fell into the hands irremediable harm. Thinking that the shallowmess of the 
of Lysimachus, who determined to impress upon the city harbour was due to the width of its mouth, he built a mole 
a more Hellenic character, and to destroy the ancient bar- part-way across the latter j the result, however, was con- 
barizing influences. To this end he compelled, it is said trary to his wishes, the silting up of the harbour with sand 
by means of an artificial inundation, the people who dwelt proceeding now at a greater pace than before. The third 
ill the plain by the temple to migrate to the Greek quarter Attains of Pergamus bequeathed Ephesus with the rest of 
on the hill now identified as Coressus, which he surrounded his possessions to the Roman people, when it became the 
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lapifcal of the province of Asia, and the residence of the of by, first Brutus and Cassius and afterwards Antony, 
proconsul. Henceforth Ephesus remained subject to the for which partisanship or weakness they paid very heavily 
Romans until the barbarian invasions, save for a short in fines. 

period, when, at the instigation of Mithradates, the cities All this time the city was gradually growing in wealth 
of Asia Minor revolted and massacred their Roman and in devotion to the service of Artemis, a devotion which 
residents. The Ephesians even dragged out and slew those had become quite fanatical at the time of St Paul’s visit. 
Piomans who had fled to the precincts of Artemis for pro- The story of his doings there need not be repeated ; the 
tection, notwithstanding which they soon returned from supplement of them is, however, very suggestive, — the 
their new to their former masters, and even had the effronfc- burning, namely, of books of sorcery to a great value, 
ery to state, in an inscription preserved to this day, that Addiction to the practise of occult arts was always general 
their defection to Mithradates was a mere yielding to in the city. The Chi’istian church which St Paul planted 
superior force. Sulla, after his victory over Mithradates, was nurtured by St J ohn, and is great in Ghristian tradition 
brushed away their pretests, and after inflicting on them a as the nurse of saints and martyrs. It was, however, long 
very heavy fine, told them that the punishment fefi far before the spread of Christianity threatened the cultus ol 
short of their deserts. In the civil wars of the 1st century Aidemis. The city was proud to be termed mocorm, or 
E.o. the Ephesians were so unfortunate as twice to support servant of the goddess. Roman emperors vied with wealthy 
the unsuccessful party, giving shelter to, or being made use natives in lavish gifts to her, one Vibius Balutaris among 
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the latter presenting a quantity of gold and silver images 
to be carried annually in procession. . Ephesus contested 
stoutly with Smyrna and Pergamus the honour of being 
called the first city of Asia ; each city appealed to Rome, 
and we still possess rescripts in which the emperors 
endeavour to mitigate the bitterness of the rivalry. The 
Goths destroyed both city and temple in the year 262 a.d. ; 
and although the city revived, it never recovered its former 
splendour. A general council of the church was held there 
in 341 ; but by the 15th century it had sunt into awretched 
village, the name of which, Ayasaluk, is now known to be 
a corruption of the title of St John, Hagios Theologos. 
The ruins of the temple, after serving as a quarry to the 
beautlfiers of Gonstantinople, the Turkish conquerors, and 
the mediseval Italians, were finally covered deep with mud 
by the river Cayster, and its true site was unsuspected 
uutil the laborious excavations of Mr Wood were rewarded 
with success in the year 1869, 

The organization of the temple hierarchy, and its customs 
and privileges, retained throughout an Oriental and some- 
what ascetic tinge. The priestesses of the goddess, termed 
Melissm or bees, were virgins, and her priests were com- 
pelled to celibacy. The chief among the latter, who bore the 
Persian name of Megabyzus and the Greek title Ueocorus, 
was doubtless a power in the state as well as a dignitary 
of religion. Besides these, there was a vast throng of 
dependants who lived by the temple and its services, — 
tkeologi, who may have expounded sacred legends, hymnodi, 
who composed hymns in honour of the deity, and others, 
together with a groat crowd of M&'odulce who performed 
more menial offices. The making of shrines and images 
of the goddess occupied many hands. To support this 
greedy mob offerings were flowing in in a constant stream 
from votaries and from visitors, who contributed sometimes 
money and sometimes statues and works of art These 
latter so accumulated that the temple became a rich 
museum, among the chief treasures of which were the 
figures of Amazons sculptured in competition by Phidias, 
Polycletus, Cresilas, and Phradmon, and the painting by 
Apelles of Alexander holding a thunderbolt. The temple 
was also richly endowed in lauds, and possessed the fishery 
of the Selinusian lakes, with other large revenues. But 
perhaps the most important of all the privileges possessed 
by the goddess and her priests was that of asylmi. 
Pugitives from justice or vengeance who reached her 
precincts were perfectly safe from all pursuit and arrest. 
The boundaries of the space possessing such virtue were 
from time to time enlarged. Mithradates extended them 
to a bow-shot from the temple in all directions, and Mark 
Antony imprudently allowed them to take in part of the 
city, which part thus hecame free of all law, and a haunt 
of thieves and villains. Augustus, while leaving the right 
of asylum untouched, diminished the space to which the 
privilege belonged, and built round it a wall, which still 
surrounds the ruins of the temple at the distance of about 
a quarter of a mile, bearing an inscription in Greek and 
Latin, which states that it was erected in the proconsulship 
of Asinius Gallus, out of the revenues of the temple. 
Besides being a place of worship, a museum, and a 
sanctuary, _ the ^ Ephesian temple was a great bank. 
Ho where in Asia could money be more safely bestowed 
than here; therefore both kings and private persons placed 
their treasures under the guardianship of the goddess. 

Th6_ government of the city is a matter of some 
obscurity. We know that for some time after its founda- 
tion it was ruled by kings of the race of Oodrus, and after- 
wards by archons who belonged to the same stock. In the 
time of Lysander it was under an. oligarchy; Alexander 
re-established the democracy. We have the titles of 
several magistrates in imperial times, but without exactly 


knowing their functions, The tumult raised by Demetrius 
against Paul was quelled by the towm-clerk or recorder 
(ypafXfMTev^), Inscriptions mention archons, strategi, 
gymnasiarchs, psedonomi, and Asiarchs, besides the religious 
functionaries ; but no doubt the chief power rested with 
the senate and the demos. 

The topography of Ephesus was but very imperfectly 
known until the excavations conducted by Mr J. T. Wood 
on behalf of the trustees of the British Museum during the 
years 1863-7 4. He first explored the Odeum and the Great 
Theatre situate in the city itself, and in the latter place 
had the good fortune to find an inscription which indicated 
to him in what direction to search for the temple, for it 
stated that processions came to the city from the temple 
by the Magnesian gate, and returned by the Coressian. 
These two gates were next identified, and following up 
that road which issued from the Magnesian gate, Mr Wood 
lighted first on the tomb of Androclus, and afterwards on 
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an angle of the peribolus wall of the time of Augustus. 
He next found and excavated the site of the temple of 
Artemis. He found remains of more than one temple ; 
tbree separate floors being clearly distinguishable one 
above the other. Of these the lowest consisted of a layer 
of charcoal between two of putty. It is probable that this 
was the fl.oor of the temple of Croesus’s time, which 
Chersiphron was said to have made with charcoal and 
fleeces. Above this lowest floor were two others of marble, 
which would seem to have belonged, one to the temple 
burned by Herostratus, the other to that erected on its 
ruins immediately afterwards. Of this latter building the 
remains were sufficient to enable Mr Wood to restore it 
with considerable accuracy. The dimensions of it, taken 
at the lowest step of the flight which led up to the peristyle 
on all sides, were 418 feet 1 inch by 239 feet 4J inches. 
The number of the external columns was 100, their height 
about 56 feet. It is observable that the dimensions given 
by Pliny seem to be in every case incorrect. The most re- 
markable fact about the columns is that many of them were 
sculptured with figures in. high relief to a man’s height 
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above the ground j one was, we are told, cWselled by tbe 
sculptor Scopas, and certainly the existing fragments of 
sculptured columns now recovered and preserved in tbe 
British Museum are not the work of common hands. The 
fragments of sculptured frieze found in the excavations 
would seem to prove that the frieze was adorned with re- 
presentations of Hercules, Theseus, and the Amazons. The 
cymatium was decorated with the conventional honey-suckle 
ornament, intercepted by fine lions’ heads. The roof was 
covered with flat marble tiles. The whole edifice was 
octastyle, having eight columns at the ends, and dipteral, 
with two rows of columns all round. Fragments were also 
found which appear to belong to the 6th century B.O., and 
as some of these are parts of sculptured columns, it would 
seem that the temple of Chersiphron had set to the later 
building the example of cutting reliefs on the main pillars. 

The test works on Ephesus are those of Guhl, Falkener. Ernst 
Curtius, and J. T. Wood. The fiist of these writers has collected 
most of the ancient authorities, the last has been successful m topo- 
graphical researches. The accompanying plana are from his book, 
and aie inserted by his kind permission, and that of Messrs Long- 
mans and Co., publishers. The first gives the general plan of the 
city, and the road to the temple. The second gives the scheme of 
the temple, the fragments of walls and columns found by Mr 
Wood in position being represented black. (P. G.) 

EPHOEI. This name, which exactly corresponds with 
the Greek epislopoSi meaning hishop or overseer , was given 
to certain magistrates in many Dorian cities of ancient 
Greece. But the most prominent are the ephors of Sparta, 
who, whatever may have been their origin, appear during 
the times for which we have historical knowledge as the 
supreme power in the state, controlling alike its civil and 
military administration. When in the 3d century b c. the 
complete humiliation of Sparta led the kings Agis III. and 
Cleomenes III. to resolve on restoring what they supposed 
to be the ancient constitution, their first blow was directed 
at the ephors, whom they charged with deliberate usurpa- 
tion. According to their version (Hut., Cleom. 10) the 
ephors owed their existence to the Messenian wars, which 
rendered necessary the prolonged absence of tbe kings, who 
accordingly delegated to them their judicial functions; and 
the subordinate powers thus given were gradually extended 
until they became virtually absolute. Another tradition 
ascribed the institution of the ephors to Lycurgus him- 
self. But if of Lycurgus we cannot be said to know 
anything, the lays of Tyrtseus, which alone give us any 
trustworthy information about the Messenian wars, say 
nothing as to the origin of the ephoralty. We can, 
therefore do no more than trace the development of their 
powers during the ages for which we have genuine his- 
torical narratives. 

Holding the country strictly as an army of occupation, 
the whole body of Spartans was formed internally into a 
close oligarchy, all the members of which had the same 
privileges and were subjected to the same discipline, with 
the exception of the kings and the ephors. But the two 
Heraclid kings, as representing the two rival sons of 
Aristodemus, generally held each the other in check, and 
thus added to the influence of the ephors. That the latter 
were originally subordinate is made plain by the statement 
of Xenophon {De Rep. Loc.^ 15), that there was still in his 
time a monthly interchange of oaths, by which the kings 
pledged themselves to govern according to the laws, whUe 
the ephors on this condition undertook to maintain their 
authority. The ceremony had in Xenophon’s days lost its 
meaning ; but it pointed clearly to a time when the kings 
had been predominant. It further shows that from the 
first the ephors represented the whole body of the citizens ; 
and the mode of electing them, which Aristotle ridicules 
as childish, attests their popular character. The general 
assembly might choose any one for the office, without any 
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qualification of age or property, and without scrutiny. The 
restriction of their number to five had reference to the 
polis or city of Sparta, and the four hamlets which with 
It formed the stronghold of the Spartan oligarchy. 

In their relations with the kings we find the ephors 
gradually acquiring greater weight, and exercising their 
power more decisively. Herodotus (vi. 66) speaks of the 
kings as still possessing the power of declaring war at 
their own wdl. But in the wars of which we have histori- 
cal knowledge, not only is the decision given by the ephors, 
who may or may not have taken counsel with the senate 
and the assembly, but two of their number accompany the 
kings, who thus become simply leaders of the army, acting 
under the control of civil magistrates, until, after the unsuc- 
cessful expedition of King Agis against Argos in 417 B.a, 
a law was passed appointing ten commissioners to attend 
the kings in all their campaigns. The ephors were still 
further distinguished from all other citizens by the privilege 
of exemption from the public discipline. They also kept 
their seats on the approach of tbe kings, while custom re- 
quired the latter to rise if the ephors passed by. In the 
relations of Sparta with foreign states generally we find 
the public business carried on not by the kings but by the 
ephors, who treat with ambassadors, determine the number 
of troops to be levied, decide on their destination, and con- 
clude treaties. 

Of the five ephors, the first in rank, probably as being 
the first elected, gave his name to the year, like the Archon 
Eponymus at Athens. The whole college met in the 
Archeion, which answered to the Athenian Prytaneion. 
They exercised jurisdiction in all important civil suits, 
criminal cases and capital offences being carried before tbe 
senate. With this jurisdiction they combined a large 
censorial power, which extended even bo minute details in 
the life of the citizens. Their right of scrutiny into the 
conduct of magistrates they could exercise even during 
their term of office. Not only could they depose such as 
they found unworthy, but they might summon the kings 
before their tribunal, or bring a capital charge against them 
before the Spartan assembly. With the gradual slackening 
of the system of public discipline, and with the increasing 
licence which their position enabled them to assume, their 
power became an intolerable burden, at least to the kings ; 
and Cleomenes cut the knot by massacring the whole 
college, and abolishing the office. 

EPHORUS, a Greek historian of Camse in AEolis, 
flourished about 408 B.a. His father’s name was Demo- 
philus or Antiochus ; and he studied along with Eudoxus 
and Theopompus under the philosopher Isocrates. 

The chief work of Ephorus was a history of the wars be- 
tween the Greeks and Persians, in which, like Herodotus, he 
introduced the description of foreign and barbarous nations 
in the form of episodes. Only a few disconnected frag- 
ments of it have come down to us. According to the scheme 
of Marx, the first book contained an account of the return 
of the Heraclidse into the Peloponnesus, and the change of 
affairs consequent upon that event ; the second was occupied 
with the state of the rest of Greece; and the third narrated 
the departure of the Greek colonies to Asia. In these 
three books he thus brought the history of Greece and 
Asia down to that period when they began to assume a 
peaceful aspect, probably a few years before tbe eominence- 
ment of the Median war. After this introduction be pro- 
ceeded to describe separately each country which sub- 
sequently became the scene of important transactions, — ^in 
the fourth book Europe, in the fifth Asia and Africa; and 
in the sixth he probably gave an account of the nation of 
the Pelasgi. The seventh book contained the most ancient 
traditionary notices of Sicily, and probably all he could 
collect respecting the original inhabitants of Italy and the 
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adjacent islands. The eighth book narrated the various 
changes of fortune to which tho'=e nations had been subject 
who in saccefesion held the supreme command in .^la, 
namely, the Assyrians, Lydians, and Persians. The frag- 
ments which remain refer principally to the history of 
Creesus. In the ninth book he described the origin, 
chanfres, and migrations of the Amazons, Scythians, and 
Other nations who inhabited the coasts of the Pontus and 
those northern countries, whence, through Thrace and 
Thessaly, he returned to Greece and its affairs. Then it 
was that Ephorus reached the period when, like every 
Greek historian, he imagined that the transactions of the 
whole world became centred in the causes and events of 
the Persian warj and then also he began to treat his 
subject with more copiousness, for wo find that, while in 
his tenth book he had already brought down his history to 
the times of ililtiados, about 490 b.o., in his eighteenth 
book he had reached Dercyllidas, 399, and in his twenty- 
fifth he had arrived at the battle of Mantinea, 362. The 
part of the thirtieth book which gave an account of the 
sacred war was composed, not by Ephorus himself, but by 
his son Demophilus. At the conclusion of the war Ephorus 
took up the thread of the history, and continued it to the 
siege of Perinthus, 340 B o. According to Diodorus 
Siculus, the whole period treated of was 750 years. 

For a more fulldesciiption of the life of Ephorus, and a collection 
of the fragments of his history which have been preserred, the 
reader may consult Ephori Fragmenta, by Meier Marx, 1816, 
Creuzer, Symbohk und IfytMogie Ad alien. Vollser, lesomlcrs der 
QriailiRn, 1819; Vossras, Ea Eiatorim Qnscis, 1651, and Ulrici, 
OkaraUerislih der ankktyi Historiographies 1833. 

EPHBAEM SYEUS, or Ephraim the Syrian, flourished 
in the 4th century of the Christian era, acijuired great 
renown among his contemporaries, and has since been 
esteemed one of the most celebrated fathers of the church. 
So highly was he honoured that, according to the testimony 
of Jerome {Scri 2 d. Eccl.., c. 115), his homilies were read in 
many of the churches of Greece immediately after the reading 
of scripture. His name is almost never mentioned without 
the prefix Ilor or Mari (master). Of the events of his 
life but little is known, and what has been handed down 
to us is much lessened in value by an admixture of 
apocryphal stories. The following is a translatiou of a 
short memoir of Ephraem from a Syriac source. The 
original is found m a 14th century MS., which is printed 
by Assemani in the Eoman edition of Ephraem’s works. 

“ The ‘blessed Mor Ephiaem was a Syrian by birth; his father 
was of KTisibis, his mother of the city Amida. His father was 
an idolatrous priest, and they lived in the time of Conslantme 
Yictor {i e. the Great]. His father expelled him from home because 
he A7as not obedieutto his ivieked will; he therefoie went and lived 
with the holy Mor Jacob, the bishop of Hi&ibis, and led an entire 
life of godliness until the time of Jovian [when Nisibis was, in 
363, sun-endered to the Persians]. He then left that jdace and 
came to the city Edessa, wheie he received the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, and abundantly supplied the church with the gifts and 
docti me of the Spiiit. After a time he weut to the desert of Egyjit, 
and from thence to C.usaiea of Cappadocia to Basil, and leceivcd 
fiom him the imposition of hands for the diaccnate. He im- 
mediately returned to Edessa, and ended his life there m the jeai 
684 (of the Greeks), on the ninth day of Hiiziron (June), that is, 
ill the year S73 of the advent of our Lord.” 

A much longer life, also extant in Syriac, gives no more 
historical data which can be relied on; and the so-called 
testament or will, which professes to contain curious auto- 
biographical matter referring to his religious history and 
feelings, is of doubtful authenticity. A careful recension 
of the piece is given by Overbade in his Opera Sdeeta. The 
statement of the manuscript just quoted, that Ephraem was 
born at ITisibis, has the authority of Sozomenus in its favour; 
and Ephraem himself, in his commentary on Genesis, 
refers to Mesopotamia as his native country. The Syrian 
sources are unanimous about the date of his death, and, 
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according to Dr Bickell, the dubiety of Ebdiger has arisen 
from a misinterpretation. At Edessa Ephraem adopted a 
monastic life, and is said to have dwelt in a cave near the 
town. The story of his visit to Egypt is probably mythical. 
Though the external facts of Ephraem’s life are thus few 
and doubtful, there is no question of the manner in which 
he impressed his genius and spirit upon his own age, or of 
the great value of his literary remains. His popularity and 
influence among the luxurious and refined people of Edessa 
were very great. He wrote against Julian, and combated 
the heresies of Bardesanes the Gnostic philosopher, of the 
Arians and Sabellians, of the Manichseans and Novatians. 
Whether he was acquainted with Greek or not is a matter 
of dispute which can hardly be decided by liis writings; 
but Geiger has rendered it probable that he had come con- 
siderably under Jewish influence, not a few words being 
employed by him in an acceptation foreign to Syriac, but 
weE-kuown in the Hebrew of his time and country. His 
works consist of commentaries, sermons, tractates, and 
hymns. Of many the original Syriac appears to have 
perished; and they are only preserved in Greek, Latin, 
Armenian, or Slavonic. The greater proportion of the ser- 
mons and tractates are composed in a metrical form, the verses 
being of various measures — tetrasyllabic, heptasyllabic, 
or octosyllabic,— and arranged in strophes varying from 
four to twelve lines. Ehyme and assonance are both 
employed at irregular intervals, and, as Geiger has pointed 
out in the Ztschr. d. D. Morg, Oes., 1867, a considerable 
number of the pieces are alphabetical or nominal acrostics, 
though the fact is sometimes disguised in the MSS. by the 
misarrangsment of the lines. That he has applied his verse 
to such prosaic purposes as the refutation of heresy and the 
inculcation of orthodoxy would seem of itself to make 
heavily against Ephraem’s reputation as a poet ; hut it is 
impossible to read some even of his most unpromising pieces 
without admitting that he has a genuine poetic gift. Some 
of his hymns on the death of children may rank for pathos 
and happy simplicity with the finest Ijaics of their class ; 
and there can be no doubt of the imaginative force of such 
lines as the following : — “ For before that time Death by 
this was made arrogant, and boasted himself of it, ‘Behold 
priests and kings lie bound by me in the midst of my 
piisoia.’ A mighty war came without warning against the 
tyrant Death; and as a robber, the shouts of the foe sur- 
prised him and humbled his glory. The dead perceived a 
sweet savour of life in the midst of Hades ; and they began 
to spread the glad tidings among one another that their 
hope was accomplished.” Several of the Nisibean poems 
are impassioned odes on events in contemporary history, aud 
are thus of value to the historical student. The Eejpentance 
cf Nineveh partakes of the character of the epic. 

The princijial edition of Ephraeiri’s works was prepared and pub- 
lished at Rome under the patronage of the popes Clement XI., 
Clement XII., and Benedict XIY. It consists of tliree volumes of 
Greek texts and three volumes of Syriac texts, with a Latin trans- 
lation. The first vol., published in 1782, was edited by Joseph 
Simon Assemani, the 4th and 6th (1737 and 1740) by Pttnis 
Benediotus, tlie 6th (1743) by Benedictiis (who died before it was 
completed) and Stephaiius Evodius Assemani, and the 2d and 8d 
(1743 and 1746) by Joseph Simon Assemani. An earlier edition of 
171 picoeainSfoho volumes, edited by Gerhard Yossius, had appeared 
at Rome in 1589, 1593, and 1598; and Edward Thwaitea had pub- 
lished a folio of Greek texts from Oxford MSS. in 1709. The 
following are the piincipal modern contributions to our knowledge 
of Ephraem and his works : — Spohn, Collatio vet'sionis syriaccs, 
guarn. Pescliiio vacant, cum fragmeviis in comm. Ephraemi o^iis, 
1785, 1794; Hahn, Bardesanes ChMstiem, 1819 ; Hahn, “Ueber 
den Gesanc in der Syr. Kirche,” in Staudlin and Yater’s KirOwn- 
Ushmisch^s ArcJdv, 1823 ; Hahn and Sieffert, Chrestomathia Synaca 
sweS. ENtraemi earmina seleeta, 1826; Tschirncr, “'De Claris veteris 
ecclesitB ovntoribns," in his Opuseulcbacademica, 1829; Pins Zingerle, 
AusgeuidhUe Sehriften des Jieil, KircJienvatars S^hraem, Innsbruck, 
1880-1833; Lengerke, JDe Ephraemi Syri arts hmnenmtiaa, Kon- 
igsberg, 1881; J. B. Morris, b'dect Works of St Ephraem tU Syrutrk, 
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translated mt of the original Syriac, 1847; Angelo Paggi and Fausto 
Laamio, Inni funelri di S. Efrem Siro, Florence, 1851 ; Bmgess, 
Seledi Metrical Hymns and Homlies of Ejyhraem Syrus, 1853, and 
The Eepentance of Hineveh, 1853; Alsleben, JDas Lebendes H 
mmw, Berlin, 1853; Rodiger, “Eplu am Syrus, ”m Herzog’s iJeaZ- 
Eneyclop. fur Protest. Theol , 1855, R. P. Smith, Qaialogue of Ute 
Syrian Manuscripts in the Bodleian, 1864; Oveiheck, Bphiacmi 
Syri alwrimqne opera selecta (Syiian text), Oxford, 1865, Bickell, 

S. Ephracmi Syri Qarmina Nisibena (Latin transl ), Leipsic, 1866, 
Wnglit, Catalogue of the Syriac Manuscripts m the British Museum, 
part 11. p. 406-416 , Benin, Tradition of the Syriac Church, 1871. 

EPHRAIM, the younger son of Joseph, who received 
the precedence over the elder (Manasseh) hy the blessing 
of Jacob, on the occasion when he adopted both into the 
number of his sons in place of Joseph their father. Both, 
accordingly, were the founders of tribes which bore their 
names, the intention of Jacob being that Joseph should 
by this means have double the honour accorded to his 
brethren. At the exodus from Egypt, the tribe of Ephraim, 
of which he was the founder, numbered 40,600, while 
that of Manasseh numbered only 32,200 (Numb. i. 32-35), 
but in their wanderings the number of the former was 
diminished by 8000. Their possessions in the very centre 
of Palestine included most of what was afterwards called 
Samaria. The proud and ambitious character of the tribe 
is indicated in their demands as narrated in Josh. xvii. 14, 
Judges viii. 1-3, zii. 1, and they were long jealous of the 
regal honours of Judah; but after the dismemberment of 
the tribes, their rivalry was merged in that subsisting 
between the two kingdoms. 

EPIOHARMUS (540-450 B.O.), a celebrated poet of 
the old comedy, wms horn in the island of Cos, where his 
father Elothales was a physician, of the race of the Ascle- 
piads. According to Diogenes Laertius, he was brought 
to Megara, in Sicily, when only three months old ; but it 
is more probable that he migrated thither, as Saidas asserts, 
of his own accord at a later period. After the destruction | 
of Megara ha removed to Syracuse, where at the court of 
Hiero he spent the remainder of his days, dying, it is said, 
at ninety years of age. Prom his protracted residence in 
the island he is generally known in antiquity as a Sicihan 
(Hor, Ep. ii. 1. 58). Epicharmus studied philosophy, it is 
said, under Pythagoras, for it is now generally admitted that 
Epicharmus the Pythagorean, and Epicharmus the father 
of the old comedy are identical. It was only after his 
residence in Megara, a colony from the Isthmian Megara, 
which disputed with Athens the invention of comedy, 
that he turned his attention to that branch of dramatic 
literature. His principal merit in this department seems 
to have consisted in the exclusion of that vulgar buffoonery 
which disgraced all previous comedies, and in the introduc- 
tion of a regular plot in which the cosms, or band of 
revellers, sustained the dialogue, with which maxims 
drawn from the Pythagorean ethics were liberally inter- 
spersed. 

*' TLe subjects of the plays of Epicharmus,” says Muller [Borians, 
iv. 7, 2) “were mostly mythological, i.e., parodies or travesties of 
mythology, nearly in the style of the satyrical drama of Athens. 
Thus in the comedy of Busiris Hercules was represented in the 
most ludicrous light as a voracious glutton; and he was ^ain 
exhibited in the same character (with a mixture perhaps of satilical 
remarks on the luxury of the times) in The Marnage of Hebe, in 
which, an astonishing number of dishes was meutioned. He also. 
Ilka Aristophanes, handled political subjects, and invented comic 
characters like the later Athenian poets. The piece called The 
Plunderings, which described the devastation of Sicily in his tim^ 
had a political meaning ; and this was peihaps also the case with 
The Island ; at least it was mentioned in this play that Hieron 
had prevented Anaxilas from destroying Locii." 

Of his comedies, which are generally written in trochaic 
tetrameters, thirty-five titles and a few fragments are still 
extant. The excellence of his dramatic style is proved by 
the high estimation in which he is held by Plata (JJhecd. 
p. 152, e). 
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EPICTETDS (the word means “acquired/' but no otlier 
name has been handed down for him) was, accordmg to the 
received account, born at Hierapolis, a town in the south- 
west quarter of Phrygia. His life extends between a date 
slightly anterior and a date slightly posterior to the second 
half of the 1st century a.d. While young, ho was one of 
the slaves of Epaphroditus, a freedman and courtier of the 
empeior Nero , and while in that position, he managed 
to attend the lectures of Musouuis Rufus, an important 
and esteemed teacher of the Stoical system during the reigns 
of Nero and Vespasian. Epictetus was lame — whether 
from birth or in consequence of an accident or of hi.i 
owner’s cruelty is unknown ; he vras also of weakly health. 
That he wns a free man in the later part of his life is 
evident, but the means by which his liberty was obtained 
are unrecorded. In the days of Dumitiau he was one of 
the recognised votaries and perhaps professors of philo- 
sophy; and in the year 90, when that emperor, irritated 
by the support and encouragement which the opposition 
to his tyranny found amongst the adherents of Stoicism, 
issued an edict to all philosophers to quit Rome, Ejiictetus 
was amongst those who withdrew into the provinces. For 
the rest of his life he settled at Nicopolis, a town of 
southern Epirus, not far from the scene of the battle of 
Actium. There for several years he lived, and taught by 
close earnest personal address and conversation. Accord- 
ing to some authorities he lived into the time of Hadiian ; 
he himself mentions the coinage of the emperor Trajan. 
His contemporaries and the next generation held his charac- 
ter and teaching in high honour. According to Lucian, 
the earthenware lamp which had belonged to the soge was 
bought by an enthusiastic relic-hunter for 3000 drachmas. 
He was never married. He wrote nothing , but much of 
his teaching was taken down vibh affectionate care by his 
pupil Flavius Arrianus, the historian of Alexander the 
Great, and is preserved in two treatises, of the larger of 
which, called the Discourses of Epictetus CErtrumyrov Aiarpi- 
^cu), four books are still extant. The other treatise ’is a 
shorter and has been a more popular work, the Manual or 
’Ey)(eip[Biov, It contains in an aphoristic form the main 
doctrines of the longer w'ork. There exists a tolerably 
extensive commentary on the Manual by Simplicius. 

The philosophy of Epictetus is stamped with an intensely 
practical character, and exhibits a high idealistic type of 
morality. He is an earnest, sometimes stern and some- 
times pathetic preacher of righteousness, who despises the 
mere graces of a literary and rhetorical lecturer aud the 
subtleties of an abstruse logic. He has no patience with 
mere antiquarian study of the Stoical writers. The problem 
of how hfe is to be carried out w^ell is the one question 
which throws all other inquiries into the shade. “ "When 
you enter the school of the philosopher, ye enter the room 
of a surgeon ; aud as ye are not whole when ye come in, 
ye cannot leave it with a smile, hut with pain.” True 
education lies in learning to wish things to be as they 
actually are : it lies in learning to distinguish what is our 
own from what does not belong to us. But there is^ only 
one thing which is fully our own, — ^that is, our will or 
purpose. God, acting as a good king and a true father, 
has given us a will which cannot he restrained, compelled, 
or thwarted ; he has put it wholly in our own power, so 
that even he himself has no power to check or control it. 
Nothing external, neither death nor exile nor pain nor any 
such thing, is ever the cause of our acting or not acting ; 
the sole true cause lies in our opinions and judgments. 
Nothing can ever force us to act against our wiU; if we 
are conquered, it is because we have willed to be conquered. 
And thus, although we are not responsible for the ideas 
that present themselves to our consciousness, we are abso- 
. lately and without any modification responsible for the 
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way in whicli we use them. Notlung is ours besides our 
will. And the divine law which bids us keep fast what 
ia our own forbids us to make any claim to w'hab is not 
ours ; and while enjoining us to make use of whatever is 
given to us, it bids us not long after what has not been 
given. “ Two maxims,” he says, “ wo must ever bear in 
miud,— that apart from the will there is nothing either 
good or bad, and that we must not try to anticipate or direct 
events, but merely accept them with intelligence.” We 
must, in short, resign ourselves to whatever fate and fortune 
bring to us, believing, as the first article of our creed, that 
there is a god, whose thought directs the universe, and 
that not merely in our acts, but even in our thoughts and 
plans, we cannot escape his eye. In the world, according 
to Epictetus, the true position of man is that of member 
of a great system, which comprehends God and men. 
Each human being is thus a citizen of two cities. He is 
ill the first instance a citizen of his own nation or common- 
wealth in a coiner of the world ; but he ia also a member 
of the great city of gods and men, whereof the city poh- 
tical IS only a copy in miniature All men are the sons 
of God, and kindred in nature with the divinity. For 
man though a meinhor in the system of the world is more 
than a merely subservient or instrumental part ; he has also 
within him a principle which can guide and understand 
the movement of all the members ; he can enter into the 
method of divine administration, and thus can learn— and 
it is the acme of his learnmg — the will of God, which is 
the will of nature. Man, said the Stoic, is a rational 
animal; and in virtue of that rationality he is neither less 
nor worse than the gods, for the magnitude of reason is 
estimated not by length nor by height, but by its judg- 
ments. Each man has within him a guardian spirit, a god 
within him, who never sleeps ; so that even in darkness 
and solitude we are never alone, because God is within, 
and our guarcluin spirit. The body which accompanies us 
is not strictly speaking ours ; it is a poor dead thing, which 
belongs to the things outside us. "But by reason we are 
tlie masters of those ideas and appearances which present 
themselves from without ; we can combine them, and sys- 
tematize, and can set up in ourselves an order of ideas 
corresponding with the order of nature. 

The natural instinct of animated life, to which man also 
is originally subject, is self-preservation and self-interest. 
Eut meu are so ordered and constituted that the individual 
cannot secure his own interests unless he contribute to the 
common welfare. We are bound up by the law of nature 
with the whole fabric of the world. The aim of the philo- 
sopher therefore is to reach the position of a miud which 
embraces the whole world in its view, — to grow into the 
mind of God and to make the will of nature our own. 
Such a sage agrees in his thought with God; he no longer 
blames either God or man ; he fails of nothing which he 
purposes and falls in with no misfortune unprepared; he 
indulges neither in anger nor envy nor jealousy; he is 
leaving manhood for godhead, and in his dead body his 
thoughts are concerned about his fellowship with God. 

The historical models to which Epictetus reverts are 
Diogenes and Socrates. Eut he frequently describes an 
ideal character of a missionary sage, the perfect Stoic — or, 
as he calls him, the Cynic. " The Cynic, ” he says, “ is a 
messenger sent from God to men to show them the error 
of their ways about good and evil, and how they seek good 
and evil where they cannot be found.” This missionary 
has neither country nor home nor land nor slave; his bed 
is the ground ; he is without wife or child ; his only man- 
sion is the earth and sky and a shabby cloak. It must 
be that he suffer stripes ; and being beaten, he must love 
those who heat him as if he were a father or a brother. 
He must be perfectly unembarrassed in the service of God, 
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not bound by the common ties of life, nor entangled by 
relationships, which if he transgresses he will lose the 
character of a man of honour, while if he upholds them 
he will cease to be the messenger, v^atchman, and herald 
of the gods. The perfect man thus described will not be 
angry with the wrong-doer ; he will only pity his erring 
brother; for anger in such a case would only betray that 
he too thought the wrong-doer gained a substantial bless- 
ing by his wrongful act, instead of being, as he is, utterly 
ruined. 

The best edition of the works of Epictetus is that by Sehweig- 
hauserin 6 vols. 8vo, 1799-1800. There aie at least two English 
translations, — an old one by Elizabeth Caiter, and a recent version 
by George Long (W. W. ) 

EPICXJE.US, the founder of the Epicurean school of 
philosophy, was born in the end of 34:2 or the beginning 
of 341 B.a, seven years after the death of Plato, His 
father Neocles belonged to Gargettos, one of the small 
villages of Attica, but had settled in Samos, not later 
than 352, as one of the colonists sent out by the 
Athenian state after the conquest of the island by 
Tmiotheus in 366. In Samos, and also at Teos, Epicurus 
passed the early years of his life, probably assisting 
his father, who was a common schoolmaster, possibly, 
too, assisting his mother Archestrata in the practice 
of her witchcraft — if we may believe doubtful tales. 
At the age of 18 he went to Athens, where the Platonic 
school was flourishing under the lead of Xenocrates, and 
which Aristotle had recently quitted for Chalcis to avoid an 
indictment for impiety. This visit to Athens, however, 
was a short one, for in the next year (322) Antipater the 
Macedonian punished the Athenians for their incipient 
revolt by banishing about 12,000 of the poorer citizens to 
distant shores. It was iu connection with this event that 
Epicurus joined his father, who was now located at 
Colophon. It seems possible that before this time he bad 
hstened to some lectures from hTausiphanes, a Democritean 
philosopher — perhaps also from others — but there is little 
reason to suppose that he was much better than a petty 
teacher like his father. The first awakening of the philo- 
sophic spirit was seen, it is said, when he asked his teacher, 
as they read together in Hesiod how chaos was the first 
of all things, “ What then preceded chaos ? ” Stimulated 
further by the perusal of some writings of Democritus, 
Epicurus began to formulate a doctrine of his own ; and 
at Mitylene and Lampsacus, where he spent several 
years, he gradually gathered round him several disciples 
who adopted his views with enthusiasm. In 307, the 
year in which Demetrius Poliorcetes entered Athens and 
restored to it an at least nominal freedom, Epicurus 
returned to that city, which had now for a century and a 
half been the recognized head-quarters of Greek philosophy. 
Half his life was past; for the remaining thirty-six years he 
continued at Athens, with the exception of one or two visits 
to his friends in Ionia. The scene of his philosophic life 
and teaching was a garden which he bought at the cost of 
about .£300 (80 minm). There he passed his days as the 
loved and venerated 'head of a remarkable society, such as 
the ancient world had never seen. Amongst the number 
were Metrodorus, a bosom-friend of more energetic temper- 
ament than Epicurus ; during their acquaintance, which 
lasted tin the death of Metrodorus seven years before his 
friend, they only parted company for the space of six months. 
Timocrates, a brother of Metrodorus, was another member; 
so were Polyaenus, a fair-minded and studious man, Hermar- 
chus, a son of poor parents, who succeeded Epicurus as 
chief of the school, Leonteus, and others. Nor were 
women absent from the philosophic coterie. Themista, the 
wife of Leonteus, was a friend and correspondent of 
Epicurus: Idomeuems, another member, had married a 
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sister of Metrodorus , and Metrodorus himself had as his 
consort Leontion, once a hetsera in Athens, but now the 
mother of a boy and girl, for whose welfare Epicurus 
made special provision in his will. That these were not 
the only ladies in the society is possible enough, and it is 
possible that the relations between the sexes — ^in this pro- 
totype of Rabelais’s Abbey of Thelfeme — were not entirely 
what is termed Platonic. But there is on the other hand 
scarcely a doubt that the tales of licentiousness which ill- 
tempered opponents circulated regarding the society of the 
garden are groundless. The stones of the Stoics, who 
sought occasionally to refute the views of Epicurus by an 
appeal to his alleged antecedents and habits, were no doubt 
in the main, as Diogenes Laertius says, the stories of 
maniacs. The general charges against him which they 
endeavoured to substantiate by forged letters need not 
count for much. Even when they tried to show that he 
was not a citizen with full rights, that he was a plagiarist 
of other men’s wisdom, a correspondent of ladies whom 
the aristocracy of the period held of dubious rank, an 
ignoramus, and a scandalous and abusive critic of his 
opponents, they only exaggerated what, if true, was not so 
heinous as they wished it to appear. Against them trust- 
worthy authorities testified to his general and remarkable 
considerateness ; they pointed to the statues which the city 
had raised in his honour, and above all to the numbers of 
his friends, who were many enough to fill whole cities. 

The mode of life in his community was plain. The 
general drink was water, and the food barley bread ; half a 
pint of wine was held an ample allowance. “ Send me,” 
says Epicurus to a correspondent, “ send me some Oythnian 
cheese, so that, should I choose, I may fare sumptuously.” 
But though they lived together, Epicurus would not .let 
his friends throw all their property into the common stock j 
that, he remarked, would imply distrust of their own and 
others’ good resolutions. The company was hdd in unity 
by tbe siren-like charms of his personality, and by the free 
sociality which he inculcated and exemplified. Though 
he seems to have had a warm affection for his countrymen, 
it was as human beings brought into contact with him, and 
not as members of a political body, that he preferred to 
regard them. He never entered public life. His kindli- 
ness extended even to his slaves, one of whom, named 
Mouse, was a brother in philosophy. 

Epicurus died of stone in 270 b o. In a letter to a 
friend, he speaks of the pleasure afforded to him in his 
sufferings by the remembrance of bappy hours spent in 
reasoning on the questions of philosophy. He passed 
away bidding his friends keep in mind the doctrines be 
had taught them. By his will he left his property, con- 
sisting of the garden, a house in Melite (the south-west 
quarter of Athens), and apparently some funds besides, to 
two trustees for behoof of his society, aud for the special 
interest of some youthful members. The garden was set 
apart for the use of the school ; the house became the 
house of Hermarchus and his fellow-philosophers during 
his life-time. The surplus proceeds of the property were 
further to be apph'ed to maintain a yearly offering in com- 
memoration of his departed father, mother, aud brothers, 
to pay the expenses incurred in celebrating his own birth- 
day every year on the 7th Qamelion, aud for a social 
gathering of the sect on the 20th of every month in 
honour of himself and Metrodorus. Besides similar tributes 
in honour of his brothers and Polysenus, he directed the 
trustees to be guardians of the son of Polysenus and the son 
of Metrodorus; whilst the daughter of the last-mentioned 
was to be married by the guardian to some ’member of 
the society who should be approved of by Hermarchus 
His four slaves, three men and one woman, were left their 
freedom. His books passed on to Hermarchus. 
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Epicurus was a voluminous writer, — the author, it is 
said, of about 300 works. He had a style and vocabulary 
of his own. His chief aim in writing was plainness and 
intelligibility, but his want of order and of logical preci- 
sion considerably thwarted tbe realization of his purpose. 
He pretended to have read little, and to be the original 
architect of his own system, and the claim was no doubt 
on the whole true. Bat he had read Democritus, and it is 
said Anaxagoras and Archelaus were also amongst his 
more favourite philosophical authors. His works, it is 
said, were full of repetition, — which was natural enough ; 
and critics profess to have found in them some vulgarities 
of language and faults of style. But at any rate they 
were read and remembered, his pupils got them by heart, 
and to the last era of Epicureanism they continued in full 
authority. His chief work was a treatise on nature, lu 
thirty-seven books, of which fragments from about nine 
boo^ have been found in the rolls discovered at Hercu- 
laneum, along with considerable treatises by several of his 
followers, and most notably Philodemus. An epitome of 
his doctrine is contained in three letters preserved by 
Diogenes. 

The Epicurean philosophy is traditionally divided into 
the three branches of logic, physics, and ethics. But it 
is only as a basis of facts and principles for his theory of 
life that logical and physical inquiries find a place at all. 
Epicurus himself had not apparently shared in any large 
or liberal culture, aud his influence was certainly thrown 
on the side of those who depreciated purely scientific 
pursuits as one-sided and misleading. “ Steer clear of all 
culture” was his advice to a young disciple. In this aver- 
sion to a purely or mainly intellectual training may be 
traced a recoil from the systematic metaphysics of Plato 
and Aristotle. With these writers the tendency was to- 
sacrifice the moral to the intellectual — to subordinate the 
practical man to the philosopher. Ethics had been based 
upon logic aud metaphysics; more had been done to explain 
the formation of a right judgment in matters of morality 
than to explain or promote right aetiou. But every-day 
experience showed that no amount of merely intellectual 
study is preventive of Immorality, and that the systematic 
knowledge of truth is one thing and right action is 
another. It seemed to many as well as to Epicurus that 
the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle led to an aristocracy 
of intellect, but not to a commonwealth of happiness and 
goodness. In this way a reaction set in against reasoning 
and speculation ; people wanted to get back to common 
sense and the feelings of ordinary men. In the second 
place, Plato and Aristotle had constructed their moral 
theories on the assumption that a state or a city existed 
which both showed in the shape of its several institutions 
how the individual man was expected to behave, and 
threatened him with various penalties in case he attempted 
to find out a way of action for himself. They could 
accordingly give themselves the comparatively easy task of 
showing how the individual could learn to apprehend and 
embody in his own conduct the moral law which was 
exhibited in the institutions of society. But experience had 
in the time of Epicurus shown the temporary and artificial 
character of the civic form of social life. It was necessary 
therefore for Epicurus to go back to nature to find a more 
endurmg aud a wider foundation for ethical doctrine, and 
to decline the help that noight be derived from a consider- 
ation of the existing form of political union. It was no 
less necessary to go back from words to realities, to give 
up reasonings and get at feelings, to test conceptions and 
arguments by a final reference to the only touchstone of 
truth — to sensation. There, and there only, one seems to 
find a common and a satisfactory ground, supposing always 
that all men’s feelings give the same answer. Logic must 
Yin. — 6o 
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go, but so also must the state, as a specially-piivileged and 
eternal order of things, as anything more than a contriv- 
ance serving certain purposes of general utility. 

To the Epicureans the elaborate logic of the Stoics was 
a superfluity. In place of logic we find canonic, the 
theory of the tests of truth and reality. ^ The only ultimate 
canon of reality is sensation and feeling; whatever we 
feel, whatever we perceive hy any sense, that we know on 
the most certain evidence we can have to be real, and in 
proportion as our feeling is clear, distinct, and vivid, in 
that proportion are we sure of the reality of its object. 
The truth of anything is measured hy its vivid and effective 
presence in consciousness. But in what that vividness 
(ivdpyeta.) consists is a question which Epicurus does not 
raise, and which he would no doubt have deemed super- 
fluous quibbling over a matter sufficiently settled by com- 
mon sense. Besides our sensations, we learn truth and 
reality hy our preconceptions or ideas (7rpoX,77i/f€is). These 
are the fainter images produced by repeated sensations, 
the “ideas” resulting from previous “impressions” — 
sensations at second-hand as it were, which are stored up 
in memory, and which a general name serves to recall. 
These boar witness to reality, not because w's feel anything 
now, but because we felt it once , they are sensations 
registered in language, and again, if need be, trans- 
latable into immediate sensations or groups of sensation 
Lastly, reality is vouched for by the imaginative appre- 
hensions of the mind ((^avracrruai e7rt/3oXai), immediate 
feeling.s of which the mind is conscious as produced by 
some action of its own. This last canon, however, was of 
dubious validity. Epicureanism generally stopped by affirm- 
ing that whatever we effectively feel in consciousness is 
real ; in which sense they allow reality to the fancies of 
the insane, the dreams of a sleeper, and those feelings by 
which we imagine the existence of beings of perfect 
blessedness and endless life. And similarly, just because 
fear, hope, and remembrance add to the intensity of con- 
sciousness, can the Epicurean liold that bodily pain and 
pleasure is a leas durable and important thing than pain 
and pleasure of mind. Whatever we feel to aflfect ns does 
affect iLS, and is therefore real. Error can only arise be- 
cause we nxiv up our opinions and suppositions with what 
wo actually feel. The Epicurean canonic is a rejection of 
logic; it sticks fast to the one point that “sensation is 
sensation,” and there is no more to be made of it. Sensa- 
tion, it says, is unreasoning (dXoyos) ; it must be accepted, 
and not criticised. Beasoning can only come in to put 
sensations together, and to point out how they severally 
contribute to human welfare; it does not make them, 
and cannot alter them. 

In the Epicurean physics we have two parts, — a general 
metapbysic and psychology, and a special explanation of 
particular phenomena of nature. It is iu this department 
tbit we find exemplified the method of the founder. That 
method consists in argument by analogy: we apply the 
process which wo have learned in some familiar instance 
to explain and rationalize for our own satusfaction some 
obscure and distant process which we do not understand. 
It is an attempt to make the phenomena of nature intelli 
gible to us by regarding them as instances on a grand scale 
of what we are already familiar with on a small. This is 
what Epicurus calls explaining what we do not see by 
what we do see. It supposes us to know and compre- 
hend what we are familiar with, and assumes that to 
explain is to substitute a process with which we are at 
"home for one which we cannot penetrate, but which, with- 
out contradicting any of the phenomena, may be conceived 
to take place in a similar way. 

In physics Epicurus founded upon Democritus, aud his 
■chief object was to abolish the dualism between mind and 
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matter which is so essential a point in the syi-fetems of 
Plato and Aristotle. All that exists, says Epicurus, is 
corporeal (to ‘ttHv co-ti crwfia) ; the intangible is non-existent, 
or empty space. If a thing exists it must be felt, aud to 
be felt it must exeit resistance. But all things are nob 
intangible which our senses are not subtle enough to 
detect. We must indeed accept our feelings; but wc must 
also believe much which is not directly testified by sensa- 
tion, if only it does not contravene our sensations and 
serves to explain phenomena. The fundamental postulates 
of Epicureanism are atoms aud the void. We must believe, 
according to him, that space is infinite, and that there is 
an inimitable multitude of indestructible, indivisible, and 
absolutely compact atoms in perpetual motion in this il- 
limitable space. These atoms, differing only in sixe, figure, 
and weight, are perpetually moving with equal velocities, 
but at a rate far surpassing our conceptions ; as they move, 
they are for ever giving rise to new worlds; and these 
worlds are perpetually tending towards dissolution, and 
towards a fresh senes of creations. This universe of ours 
is only one section out of the innumerable worlds in in- 
finite space; other worlds may present systems very 
different from the arrangement of sun, moon, and stars, 
which we see in this The soul of man is only a finer 
species of body, spiead throughout the whole aggregation 
which we term his bodily frame. Like a warm breath, 
it pervades the human structure and works with it ; nor 
could it act as it does in perception unless it were corporeal. 
The varioiK processes of sense, notably vision, are explained 
on the principles of materialism. From the surfaces of 
all objects there are continually flowing thin filmy images 
exactly copying the solid body whence they originate; 
and these images by direct impact on the organism produce 
(we need nob care to ask how) the phenomena of vision. 
Epicurus iu this way exiDlaiiis vision by substituting for 
the apparent action of a body at a distance a direct contact 
of image and organ. But without following the explana- 
tion into the details in which it revels, it may be enough 
to say that the whole hypothesis is but an attempt to 
exclude the occult conception of action at a distance, and 
substitute a familiar phenomenon. 

Tins tendential character of the Epicurean physics 
becomes more palpable when we look at his mode of 
rendering particular phenomena intelligible. His purpose 
is to eliminate all ideas by which the grander iihenomena 
of nature are popularly attributed to Divine interference. 
That there are gods Epicurus never dreams of denying ; 
the feelings of human nature are too vivid which present 
to our mind’s eye beings of perfect blessedness and 
unbroken tranquillity But these gods have not on their 
shoulders the burden of upholding and governing the 
world. They are themselves the products of the order of 
nature,— a higher species than humanity, hut not the 
rulers of mao, neither the makers nor the upholders of the 
world. Man should worship them, but hia worship is the 
reverence due to the ideals of perfect blessedness ; it ought 
not to he inspired either by hope or by fear. To prevent 
all reference of the more potent phenomena of nature to 
divine action Epicurus rationalizes the processes of the 
cosmos. He imagines all possible plans or hypotheses, 
not actually contradicted by our experience of familiar 
events, which will represent in an intelligible way the 
processes of astronomy and meteorology. When two or 
more modes of accounting for a phenomena are equally 
admissible as not directly contradicted by known pheno- 
mena, it seems to Epicurus almost a return to the old 
mythological habit of mind when a savant asserts that the 
real cause is one and only one. Thus, after several 
hypothetical accounts of how thunder may be brought 
about, he adds, “Thunder may be explained in many 
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other ways ; only let us have no myths of divine action. 
To assign only a single cause for these phenomena, when 
the facts familiar to us suggest several, is insane, and is 
just the absurd conduct to be expected from people who 
dabble in the vanities of astronomy.” We need not be 
too curious to inquire how these celestial phenomena 
actually do come about j we can learn how they might have 
been produced, and to go further is to trench on ground 
beyond the limits of human knowledge. 

Thus, if Epicurus objects to the doctrine of mythology, 
he objects no less to the doctrine of an inevitable fate, a 
necessary order of things unchangeable and supreme over 
the human will. “ Better wore it,” he says, “ to accept 
all the legends of the gods than to make ourselves slaves 
to the fate of the natural philosophers.” Fatalism, which 
w'as the doctrine of the Stoics, seemed to Epicurus no less 
deadly a foe of man’s true welfare than popular supersti- 
tion. Even in the movement of the atoms he introduces a 
sudden change of direction, which is supposed to render 
their aggregation easier, and to break the even law 
of destiny. So, in the sphere of human action, Epicurus 
vfould allow of no absolutely controlling necessity. There 
is much iu our circumstances that springs from mere 
chance, but it does not overmaster man. With a latent 
optimism, Epicurus asserts that, though there are evils in 
the world, still their domination is brief at the height, 
and there are many consoling circumstances ; while, on the 
other hand, it is easy to attain the maximum of pleasure. 
The sphere of man’s action is marked by self determina- 
tion, he need own no master, “Better,” he says, “is 
the misfortune of the man who has planned his way wisely, 
than the prosperity of him who has devised foolishly.” 
In fact, it is only when we assume for man this indepen 
dence of the gods and of fatality that the Epicurean theory 
of life becomes possible. It assumes that man can, hke 
the gods, withdraw himself out of reach of all external 
influences, and thus, as a sago, ‘‘ live like a god among 
men, seeing that the man is in no wise like a mortal 
creature who lives in undying blessedness.” And this pre- 
sent life is the only one. With one consent Epicureanism 
preaches that the death of the body is the end of every 
thing for man, and hence the other world has lost all its 
terrors as well as all its hopes. 

The attitude of Epicurus in this whole matter is antago- 
nistic to science. The idea of a systematic enchainment of 
phenomena, in which each is conditioned by every other, 
and none can be taken in isolation and explained apart 
from the rest, was foreign to his mind. When that idea 
is embraced, then obviously the whole group of phenomena 
must be taken into account in determining whether any 
hypothesis will serve to explain a detached section. But 
so little was the scientific conception of the solar system 
familiar to Epicurus that he could repioach the astronomers, 
because their account of an eclipse represented things other- 
wise than as they appear to the senses, and could declare 
that the sun and stars were just as large as they seemed 
to us. 

The moral philosophy of Epicurus is the heir of the 
Cyrenaic doctrine that pleasure is the good thing in life. 
Neither sect, it may be added, advocated sensuality pure 
and unfeigned, — the Epicurean least of all. By pleasure 
Epicurus meant both more and less than the Cyrenaics. 
To the Cyrenaics pleasure was of moments ; to Epicurus 
it extended as a habit of mind tlirough life. To the 
Cyrenaics pleasure was something active and positive ; to 
Epicurus it was rather negative, — tranquillity more ihan 
vigorous enjoyment. The test of true pleasure, according 
to Epicurus, is the removal and absorption of aU that 
gives pain ; it implies freedom from pain of body and 
from trouble of mind. The happiness of the Epicurean 
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was, it might almost seem, a grave and solemn pleasure — 
a quiet unobtrusive ease of heart, but not exuberance 
and excitement. The Cyrenaic was a buoyant and self- 
reliant natui-e, who lived in the light of a grander day 
in Greece ; and he plucked pleasures carelessly and lightly 
from the trees in the garden of life as he passed through 
on his journey, without anxiety for the future, or regret 
for the past. The sage of Epicureanism is a rational 
and reflective seeker for happiness, who balances the claims 
of each pleasure against the evils that may possibly ensue, 
and treads the path of enjoyment cautiously, as befits “a 
sober reason which inquires diligently into the grounds of 
acting or lefraining from action, and which banishes those 
prejudices from which spring the chief pertuibation of the 
soul.” Prudential wisdom is therefore the only means by 
which a truly happy life may be attained ; it is thus the 
chief excellence, and the foundation of all the viitues. It 
IS, in fact, says Epicurus, — in language which contrasts 
strongly with that of Aristotle on the same topic — “a 
more precious power than philosophy.” Pleasure still 
remains the end ; but the natural instinct which prompts 
to take any opportunity of enjoyment is held in check by 
the reflection on consequences. The reason or intellect 
is introduced to measure pleasures — to balance possible 
pleasures and pains — to construct a scheme in which 
pleasures are the materials of a happy life. Feeling, which 
Epicurus declared to be the means of determining what is 
good, is subordinated to a reason which adjudicates between 
competing pleasures with the view of securing tranquil- 
lity of mind and bodj^ But to do so is no easy task ; 
it makes the search for pleasure almost an impossibility 
Epicurus is more clearly in the right when he expatiates 
on the necessary interdependence of virtue and happiness : 
“We cannot live pleasantly without living wisely and 
nobly and righteously” Yirtue is at least a means of 
happiness, though apart from that it is no good in itself, 
any more than more sensual enjoyments, which are good 
only because they may sometimes serve to secure health of 
body and tranquillity of mind. 

The theory of Epicurus has no direct utilitarian tone. 
Its aim is the happiness of the individual. But its selfish- 
ness is tempered by friendship. The only duties which 
Epicurus recognizes are those which have been freely 
accepted on rational grounds, not from the compulsion of 
appetite or of circumstances. Thus the ideal of Epicurean 
society was the friendly circle. The family and the 
state imposed, as he thought, obligations which lessened 
the independence of man, and subjected him to externals. 
“ The sage,” he says, “ will not marry and beget children, 
nor win he take part in state affairs. Though holding 
but little by many conventionalities, he will not assume a 
cynical or stoical indifference to others ; he will not form 
hard and fast judgments ; he will not believe all sinners to 
be equally depraved, nor all sages equally wise.” Friend- 
ship — like the state in its first origin — is based upon 
utihtyj but in it our relations are less forced; and though 
its motive be utility, still one must begin the good work 
of well-doing, even as the husbandman first bestows his 
labour and wealth upon the soil from which he hopes one 
day to receive fruit in return. 

Even in the lifetime of Epicurus we hear of the vast 
numbers of his friends, not merely in Greece, but in Asia 
and Egypt. The crowds of Epicureans were a standing 
enigma to the adherents of less popular sects. Cicero 
pondered over the fact; Arcesilaus explained the secession to 
the Epicurean camp, compared with the fact that no Epi-- 
curean was ever known to have abandoned his school, by 
saying that, though it was possible for a man to be turned 
into a eunucb, no eunuch could ever become a man. But 
the phenomenon was not obscure. The doctrine has many 
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trutlis, anti attracts most natures in some of its parts, esps- 
cially in an age of religious scepticism. Besides, Epicure- 
anism resembled a cburcli more than a pliilosopliical school. 
It was not very systematic, hut very dogmatic. To develop 
it would Lave been to destroy it, for its great point was 
to hold fast to certain principles of common sense The 
dogmas of Epicnius became to his followers a creed em- 
bodying the truths on which salvation depended ; and they 
passed on from one generation to another with scarcely a 
change or addition. 

The immediate disciples of Epicurus have been already 
mentioned, with the exception of Colotes. In the 2nd 
century J3.c. Apollodorus and Zeno of Sidon taught at 
Athens. About 150 b.c. Epicureanism established itself 
at Eome. Beginning with C. Amafinius, we find the 
names of Phredrus and Philodemus as distinguished Epi- 
cureans m the time of Cicero. But the greatest of its 
Homan names was Lucretius, whose De Renim N'aiura 
embodies the main teaching of Epicurus with great exact- 
ness, and with a beauty which the subject seemed scarcely 
to allow. Lucretius is a proof, if any were needed, that 
Epicureanism is compatible with nobility of soul. In the 
1st century of the Christian era, the nature of the time, 
with its active political struggles, naturally called Stoicism 
more into the foreground ; yet Seneca, though nominally 
a Stoic, draws nearly all his suavity and much of his 
paternal wisdom from the writings of Epicurus. The 
position of Epicureanism as a recognized school in the 2nd 
century is best seen in the fact that it was one of the 
four schools (the others were the Stoic, Platonist, and Peri- 
patetic) which were placed on a footing of equal endow- 
ment when Marcus Aurelius founded chairs of philosophy 
at Athens. The evidence of Diogenes proves that it still 
subsisted as a school a century later, but its spirit lasted 
longer than its formal organisation as a school. A great 
deal of the best of the Beuaissance was founded on Epi- 
cureanism, 

The chief ancient account of Epicurus is to be found in the 10th 
book of Di^enes Laertius, in Lucretius, and in several treatises of 
Ciceio and Pliitarcli Gassendi, in his De Vila, Moribus, et Docinm 
Ejnexiri (Lyons. 1647'), and his St/nt(igma Philosophice Epicuri, 
has systematized the doctrine. The FblumivnHercvlff'tienna, the 
first series of which in 11 vols. fol. was published between 1793 
and 1855 at Naples, and the second series of winch, 'begun in 1861, 
is still going on, contain numerous fiagments of treatises by Epi- 
ciiiiis, and several members of his school. The fragments of the 
second and eleventh books have been edited after Rosini, by Orelli. T, 
Gompertz, in his HeiTcvla'^nsche Shixhen, and in recent contiibutions 
to the Vienna Academy (/Vo/'ai<6mc4<c) has tried to evolve from 
the fiagments more approximation to modern empiricism than tiiey 
seem to contain. Cf. also G Tiezza, Epicwo e VEpimreismo, 
Florence, 1877, and Zeller’s Philosophy of the Stoics, Eptam cans, 
and Secfilics tianshted by Reichel. (W. W.) 

EPIDAMNUS, an ancient city of Illyricum, was founded 
by a joint colony of Corcyreaiis and Corinthians towards the 
close of the 7tli century B.o.,and from its admirable position 
and the fertility of the surrounding country soon rose into 
very considerable importance. The dissolution of its original 
oligarchical government by the increasing power of the 
democrats was one of the causes that contributed to bring 
about the Peloponnesian war, in the course of which it soon 
sank into a secondary position, and ultimately disappeared 
altogether from the contest. In 312 B.O. it was seized by 
Glaucias, king of the Dlyriaus ; and about the close of the 
war it was attacked by pirates, who were twice driven back 
— on the second occasion by the timely arrival of assistance 
from Borne. As the name Epidamnus sounded to Boman 
ears like an evil omen, the alternative name of Dyrrachium, 
■which it probably received from the rugged nature of the 
adjoining sea-coast, came into general use. In the later 
history of the Boman republic Dyrrachium became famous 
as the place where Pompey made the last successful resist- 
ance to the rising fortunes of Caesar, who was at length 
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compelled to tiansfer the theatre of war to another quarter. 
At the end of the struggle between Antony and Augustus 
it fell into the hands of the latter, and was by him made 
over to a colony of his veteran troops. Under the Lower 
Empire it became the capital of Epirus Nova, and attained 
remarkable prosperity. In 481 it was besieged by 
Theodoric, the king of the East Goths ; and in the 10th 
and 11th centuries it frequently had to defend itself against 
the Bulgarians. The emperor Ducas bestowed it as a 
duchy on Bryennius. In 1082 it was stormed by the 
Norman Guiscard, who in the previous year bad defeated 
the Greeks under their emperor Alexius; and in 1185 it 
fell into the hands of King William of Sicily. Surrendered 
to Venice on the division of the Byzantine kingdom, it 
afterwards broke loose from the republic. In 1273 it was 
laid in ruins by an earthquake , but it soon recovered from 
the d-isaster, and in the beginmng of the next century it 
appeara as an independent duchy under Philip of Otranto. 
The Turks obtained possession in 1503, See Dueazzo, 
vol. vii. p. 553, 

EPIDAUBUS, a maritime city of ancient Greece, on the 
eastern coast of Argolia, sometimes distinguished as ^ Upa 
’En-iSaupos, or Epidaurus the Holy. It stood on a small 
rocky peninsula with a natural harbour on the northern 
side and an open but serviceable bay on the southern; and 
from this position acquired tbe epithet of Sioro/ios, or the 
two-mouthed. Its narrow but fertile territory consisted of 
a plain shut in on all sides except towards the sea by con- 
siderable elevations, among which the most remarkable 
were Mount Arachnaion (the modern Arna) and Titthion. 
The conterminous states weie Corinth, Argos, Trcezen, and 
Hermione. Its proximity to Athens and the islands of 
the Saronic gulf, the commercial advantages of its position, 
and the fame of its temple of .fisculapius combined to make 
Epidaurus a place of no small importance. Its origin was 
ascribed to a Carian colony, whose memory was possibly 
preserved in Epicarus, tbe earlier name of the city ; it 
was afterwards occupied by loniaiia, and appears to have 
incorporated a body of Phlegyans from Thessaly. The 
lonians in turn succumbed to the Dorians of Argos, who, 
according to the legend, were led by Deiphontes ; and from 
that time the city continued to preserve its Dorian charac- 
ter. It not only colonized tbe neighbouring islands, and 
founded the city of AEgina, by which it was ultimately out- 
stripped in wealth and power, but also took part with the 
people of Argos and Trcezen in their settlements in tbe 
south of Asia Minor. Tbe monarchical government intro- 
duced by Deiphontes gave way to an oligarcliy, and the 
oligarchy degenerated into a despotism. When Procles tbe 
tyrant was carried captive by Periander of Corinth, tbe 
oligarchy was restored; and tbe people of Epidaurus con- 
tinued ever afterwards close allies of tbe Spartan power. 
The governing body consisted of 180 members, chosen from 
certain influential families, and the executive was entrusted 
to a select committee of ariynce. The rural population, 
who had no share in the affairs of tbe city, were called 
KovijToScv, or dusty feet. Among the objects of interest 
described by Pausanias as extant in Epidaurus are the 
image of Athena Cisscea in the Acropolis, tbe templa of 
Dionysus and Artemis, a shrine of Aphrodite, statues of 
.fisculapius and his wife Epione. and a temple of Hera. 
The site of the last is identified with the chapel of St 
Nicolas ; a few portions of the outer walls of the city can 
he traced ; and the name Epidaurus is still preserved by 
the little village of Nea-Epidavros, or Pidhavro. About 
five miles from the city stood a famous temple of 
iEseulapius, in a beautiful valley in tbe heart of tbe 
mountains ; and in its neighbourhood were buildings for 
the accommodation and recreation of the patients who 
flocked thither in quest of health ; so that the spot was 
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practically a prototype of our modera watering-places. 
The dA.<ros, or inclosure, was kept sacred from birth and 
death; but rooms were provided in connexion with the 
temple for the “incubation” of ordinary sick folk. A 
festival in honour of iEsculapius was celebrated every 
fourth year, nine days after the Isthmian games at Corinth. 
The institution acquired great wealth from the offerings of 
those who received or expected benefit from the god or his 
priests; and though it was plundered both by Sulla and 
the Cilician pirates, it is evident fiom the character of the 
ruins that it recovered its piospenty in the later Roman 
period. Antoninus Pius is especially commemorated on 
account of the many buildings he restored or erected for 
the service of the sanctuary. The site of the temple can 
still be recognized ; the great theatre of Polyclitus is the 
most perfect ruin of its kind in southern Greece ; and the 
ground plan of the same aichitect’s “ Tholos ” of white 
marble is still to be seen. 

Bti^Exp&^nwnd&laMQrir/il, Cuitius, Pdopnnncsm^iw Tmvjs- 
achons of Boy Soc of La , 2ii(l stiies, vol. u., Wedawski, De reBm 
Epidant w) avi, Posen, 1854. 

EPIDAURUS, a city of the Peloponnesus on the east 
coast of Laconia, distinguished by the epithet of Limera, 
which is explained as either the Well-havened or the 
Hungry. It was founded by the people of Epidaurus the 
Holy, and its principal temples were those ot .(Esculapius 
and Aphrodite. It was abandoned during the Middle 
Ages ; and its inhabitants took possession of the promontory 
of Minoa, turned it into an island, and built and fortified 
thereon the city of Mouembasia (t.c., of the one entrance), 
which became the most flourishing of all the towns in tlie 
Morea, and gave its name, as corrupted by the people of 
Western Europe, to the well known Malmsey or Malvasia 
wine. The ruins of Epidaurus are to be seen at the place 
now called Old Monemvasia. 

A third Epidaurus was situated in Hlyricum, ou the site 
of the present ‘Vecchia Ragusa; but it is not mentioned 
till the time of the civil wars of Pompey and Cresar, and. 
has no special interest. 

EPIGONI, a Greek word denoting simply som or 
descendants, but applied more particularly to certain 
mythical chiefs who fought against Thebes. After the 
terrible catastrophe which brought about the death of 
lokaste (Jocasta) and the blinding of CEdipus, Eteocles 
and Polynices, the sons of this ill fated pair, incurred the 
wrath of their father, whom they cast out from his home 
to fight with poverty as well as blindness The curse of 
the aged king worked in the dissensions of the two 
brothers , and Polynices, driven into exile, made his way 
to Argos, where Adrastus took up his cause. The result 
was the enterprise which Attic tradition spoke of as the 
expedition of the Seven Argive Chiefs against Thebes, but 
which, according to the poets of the Thebais, involved as 
large a gathering as that of the chieftains who assembled 
to hunt the Calydonian boar or to recover the Golden 
Fleece. This strife was fatal, as the prophecies of Melam- 
pous had declared it must be, to all the chiefs engaged in it 
with the exception of Adrastus, the seer Amphiaraus being 
saved from death only by the opening of the earth, which 
received him alive with, his chariot into her bosom. Thus 
ended the first assault of the Argives against Thebes, an 
assault which answers closely to the fiirst ineffectual 
attempts of the Heraclids to recover their paternal in* 
heritance in the -Peloponnesus. As in the other tradition, 
with which the Theban story was parallel, it was followed 
by a second attack in the struggle known as the war of the 
Epigoni, or the children of the discomfited chiefs of the 
former expedition. The doom of Thebes was now come, 
and the Epigoni appeared, like the Heraclids, when their 
period of enforced idleness is at an end. The Thebans are 
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utterly routed by the Argives under Alcmmon, the son uf 
Amphiaraus ; aud the prophet Tiresias declares that there 
is no longer any hope, as the gods have abandoned them. 
The city is therefore surrendered, and Thersandrus, the 
son of Polynices, is seated ou the throne of Cadmus. 
How far the poets of the Thebais, which treated of these 
wars, may have imparted to their subject the charm of our 
Iliad or Odyssey ^ the scanty fragments of the poem, which 
alone we possess, make it impossible to say ; but there can 
be no doubt that there were incidents m the struggle which 
might be so treated as to wm for it a title to the high 
praise bestowed upon it by Pausanias (ix. 9, 3). 

EPIGRAMS. Nothing perhaps could he more hopeless 
than an attempt to discover or devise a definition wide 
enough to include the vast multitude of little poems which 
at one time or other have been honoured with the title of 
epigram, and precise enough to exclude all others. Without 
taking account of its evident misapplications, we find that 
the name has been given —first, in strict accordance with its 
Gieek etymology from irnypaifteLv, to inscribe, to any actual 
inscription on monument, statue, or building ; secondly, to 
verses never intended for such a purpose, but assuming for 
artistic reasons the epigraphical form ; thirdly, to verses 
expressing with something of the terseness of an inscription 
a striking or beautiful thought; and fourthly, by un- 
warrantable restriction, to a little poem ending in a “ point,’* 
especially of the satirical kind. The last of these has 
obtained considerable popularity from the well-known 
lines — 

“ The qualities rare in a bee that we meet 
In an epigram never should fail; 

The body should always be Uttle and sweet, 

And a sting should be left in its tail ’ — 
which represent the older Latin of some unknown writer — 

Omne epigianima ait instar apis : sit aculeus illi ; 

Sint sua mclla, sit et corpons exigui.” 

Attempts not a few of a more elaborate kind have been 
made to state the essential element of the epigram, and to 
classify existing specimens ; but, as every lover of epigrams 
must feel, most of them have been attended with veiy 
partial success. Scaliger, in the third book of his Poetics, 
gives a fivefold division, which displays a certain ingenuify 
in the nomenclature but is very superficial : the fiirst class 
takes its name from met, or honey, and consists of adulatory 
specimens ; the second from fel. or gall ; the third from 
acetum, or vinegar ; and the fourth from sal, or salt ; while 
the fifth is styled the condensed, or multiplex This 
classification is adopted by Nicolaus Mercerius in his Pe 
conscj ibendo epigrammate, Paris, 1653 ; but he supple- 
mented it by another of much more scientific value, based 
on the figures of the ancient rhetoricians. Lessing, in the 
preface to his own epigrams, gives an interesting treatment of 
the theory, his principal doctrine being practically the same 
as that of several of his less eminent predecessors, that there 
ought to be two parts more or less clearly distinguished, — 
the first awakening the reader’s attention in the same way 
as an actual monument might do, and the other satisfying 
his curiosity in some unexpected manner. An attempt was 
made by Herder to increase the comprehensiveness and pre- 
cision of the theory ; but as he himseK confesses, his classifil- 
cation is rather vague — the expository, the paradigmatic, 
the pictorial, the impassioned, the artfully turned, the 
illusory, and the swift. After all, if the arrangement accord- 
ing to authorship be rejected, the simplest and most satis- 
factory is according to subjects. The epigram is one of the 
most catholic of literary forms, and lends itself to the expres- 
sion of almost any feeling or thought. It may be an elegy, a 
satire, or a love-poem in miniature, an embodiment of 
the wisdom of the ages, a bon-mot set off with a couple of 
rhymes. 
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‘ ‘ I cannot tell tliee ^ ho lies hniied here ; 

ITo man that knew him followed liy his bier ; 

The winds and waves conveyed him to this ^ore. 

Then ask the winds and waves to tell thee more.” 

Akontmotts. 

“ 'Wherefore should I vainly try 

To teach thee -what my love will be 
In after years, when thou and I 
Have both gioivn old in company, 

If words are vam to tell thee how, 

Maiy, 1 do love thee now ?" 

Asontmoits. 

“ 0 Hruscus, cease oiir aoning ears to vex, 

With thy loud railing at the softer sex ; 

Ho accusation woisc than this could be. 

That once a -woman did give huth to thee.” 

Acilius. 

“Treason doth never prosper. "What’s the reason ! 

For if it prospeis none daie call it treason,” 

Harhixctost. 

“ Ward has no heart they say, hut I deny it ; 

He has a heart, and gets his speeches hy it.” 

Eoonas. 

From its very brevity there is no small danger of tlie 
epigram passing into childish triviality : the paltriest pun, 
a senseless anagram, is considered stuff enough and to 
spare. For proof of this there is unfortunately no need to 
look far; but perhaps the reader could not find a better 
collection ready to his hand than the second fwonty-five of 
the Ejngmmmatum Ceniurice of Samuel Erichius ; by the 
time lie roaches No, 11 of the 47th century, he 'will be 
quite ready to grant the appropriateness of the identity 
maintained between the German Beele, or soul, and the 
German Esel, or ass. 

Of the epigram as cultivated by the Greeks a detailed 
account has been given in the article on the AHXflOLoaiES, 
those ■wonderful collections which bid fair to remain the 
richest of their kind. The delicacy and simplicity of so 
niiich of V'hat has been preserved is perhaps their most 
striking feature ; and one cannot but be surprised at the 
number of poets proved capable of such -woi’k. In Latin 
literature, on the other hand, the epigrammatists are com- 
paratively few, and though several of them, as Catullus 
and Martial, are men of high literary genius, too much of 
what they have left behind is vitiated by brutality and 
obscenity. On the subsequent history of the epigram, 
indeed, Martial has exercised an influence as baneful as it 
is extensive, and he may fairly be counted the far-off pro- 
genitor of a host of scurrilous verses which he himself 
would almost have blushed to write. Nearly all the 
learned Latinists of the 16 th and 17 th centuries may claim 
admittance into the list of epigrammatists, — ^Eembo and 
Hcahger, Buchanan and More, Stroza and Sannazarios. 
Melanchthon, who succeeded in combining so much of 
Pagan culture with his Befonnation Christianity, has left 
us some graceful specimens, but his editor, Joannes Major 
Jaochimus, has so little idea of what an epigram is, that 
he includes in his collection some translations from the 
Psalms. John Owen, or, as he Latinized his name, 
Johannes Audoenu^ a Cambro-Briton, attained quite an 
uu-usiial celebrity in this department, and is regularly dis- 
tinguished as Owen the Epigrammatist. The tradition of 
the Latin epigi'am has been kept alive in England by such 
men as Poison, Vincent Bourne, and Walter Savage 
Landor ; and at one at least of our universities there is an 
annual prize for the best original specimen. Happily 
there is now little danger of any too personal epigrammatist 
si^ering the fate of Niccolo Franco, who paid the forfeit of 
his life for having launched his venomous Latin against Kus 
V., though he may still incur the milder penalty of having 
his name inserted in the Index Exjpurga.ioi’ivx, and find, like 
Jolm Owen, that he consequently has lost an inheritanca 
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In English literature proper there is no writer like 
Martial in Latin or Logan in German, whose fame is 
entirely due to his epigrams ; but several even of those 
whose names can perish never have not disdained this 
diminutive form. The designation epigram, however, is 
used by our earlier writers with excessive laxity, and given 
or withheld without apparent reason. The collection which 
bears the title of One and tliyrtye Epigrammes, wherein are 
hryeflg touched so many abuses that may and ought to be put 
away . Compiled and Imprinted by Robert Crowley , 1550, 
is of almost no literary value, consisting of rugged and in 
many cases vulgar and pointless attempts at satire. Those 
of Henry Parrot, published in 1613 Laquei ridiculosi^ 
or Springes to catch Woodcochs, are only not quite 
as worthless, though, as far as the mere form goes, they 
better deserve the name they assume ; for, according to the 
autlior’s poetical simile — 

“ "We make our epigrammes as men taste cheese, 

■Which, hath his relish in. the last faie-well.” 

John Weever’s collection (1509) is of interest mainly be- 
cause of its allusion to Shakespeare. Ben Jonson furnishes 
a number of noble examples m bis Underwoods ; and one 
or two of Spenser’s little poems and a great many of 
Herrick’s are properly classed as epigrams. Turberville is 
just as graceful in this department as he is in everything 
else ; but he has left one at least which is not without 
value — 

“ A miser’s mind thou hast, 

Thou host a pnnee’s pelf, 

■Which makes thee wealthy to thine lieii', 

A beggar to thyself.” 

A few quaint specimens maybe culled from the pages of 
Thomas Fuller ; but most of the fifty-nine epigrams recently 
published by Mr Grosart are poor affairs at the best. 
Cowley, "Waller, Dryden, Prior, Parnell, Swift, Addison, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Young have all been at times 
successful in their epigrammatical attempts \ but perhaps 
jtione of them has proved himself so much “ to the manner 
bom ” as Pope, whose name indeed is almost identified with 
the epigrammatical spirit in our literature. Few of our 
modern poets have followed in his footsteps, and though 
nearly aU might plead guilty to an epigram or two, there 
is no one who has a distinct reputation as an epigrammatist. 
Such a reputation might certainly havo been Landor’s, had 
he not chosen to write the best of his minor poems in 
Latin, and thus made his readers nearly as select as his 
language. 

The French are undoubtedly the most successful cul- 
tivators of the “ salt ” and the '‘vinegar” epigram; and 
from ihe time of Marot downwards many of their principal 
authors have earned no small celebrity in this department. 
It is enough to mention the names of J. B. Bousseau, 
Lehmn, Voltaire, Marmontel, Piron, and Chdnier. In 
spite of Bapin’s dictum that a man ought to be content 
if he succeeded in writing one really good epigram, those of 
Lebrun alone number upwards of 600, and a very fair pro- 
portion of them would doubtless pass muster even with 
Eapin himself. If Piron was never anything better, “ pas 
m^e academicien,” he appears at any rate in Grimm’s 
phrase to have been " une machme a saiUies, h epigrammes, 
et k bon-mots.” Perhaps more than anywhere else the 
epigram has been recognized in France as a regular weapon 
in literajy and politick contests, and it might not he alto- 
gether a hopeless task to compile an epigrammatical history 
from the Bevolution to the present time. 

While any fair collection of German epigrams wjU 
furnish examples that for keenness of wit would be quite 
in place in a French anthology, the Teutonic tendency to 
the moral and didactic has given rise to a class birt 
sparingly represented in French, The very name 
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Sinngediclite bears witness to tMs peculiarity, wbicb is ex- 
emplified equally by tbe rude priameln^ or proeameln, of 
tlie IStli and litb centuries and tbe polished lines of 
Goethe and Schiller. Logau published his Deutsche 
Sinngetichte Drey Tausend in 1654, and Wernicke no fewer 
than SIX volumes of Utherscliriften oder Dpigrammata in 
1697 j Kastner’s Sinngediclite in 1782, and Hang 

and Weissen’s Epigrammatische Anthologie in 1804. 
Kleist, Opitz, Gleim, Hagedorn, Klopstock, and A. W. 
Schlegel all possess some reputation as epigrammatists; 
Lessing is/aci^epmcejjs in the satirical style ; and Herder 
has the honour of having enriched his language with much 
of what is best from Oriental and classical sources. 

It is often by no means easy to trace the history of even 
a single epigram, and the investigator soon learns to be 
cautious of congratulating himself on the attainment of a 
genuine original. The same point, refurbished and fitted 
anew to its tiny shaft, has been shot again and again by 
laughing eupids or fierce-eyed furies in many a frolic and 
many a fray. During the period when the ejiigram was 
the favourite form m Germany, Gervinus tells us how the 
works, not only of the Greek and Eoman writers, but 
of Neo-Latinists, Spaniards, Dutchmen, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, and Poles were ransacked and plundered; 
and the same process of pillage has gone on in a more or 
less modified degree in other times and countries. Very 
noticeable often are the modifications of tone and expres- 
sion occasioned by national and individual characteristics; 
the simplicity of the prototype may become common-place 
in the imitation, the sublime be distorted into the gro- 
tesque, the pathetic degenerate into the absurdly senti- 
mental ; or on the other hand, an unpromising motif may 
be happily developed into unexpected beauty. A good 
illustration of the variety with which the same epigram 
may be translated and travestied is afforded by a little 
volume published in Edinburgh in 1808, under the title of 
Lucubrations on t/ve Epigram — 

*£t /Av naOety & Set icaSeli/, 

Ka\ lii) irajSe'iv, KoXhv ri fiaOttv 
’Ei 84 Set iraSeiv US’ Ijp fjtaSeiv, 

Tf Set /xaSeivs 7^9 •’raSe^if. 

The two collections of epigrams most accessible to the English 
reader are Booth’s Epigrams, Ancient and Modern, 1863, and 
Dodd’s The Evigrammatists, 1870. In the appendix to the latter 
IS a pretty full bibliom-apliy, to which the following list may serve 
as a supplement Thomas Con'jeus, Be toto eo poematis gciicre 
guod epigravima dicitiir, Venice, 1569, Bologna, 1590 j Cottunius, 
Be Gonficiendo epigrammate, Bologna, 1632 ; Tineentius Gallds, 
Opusculutib de epigi ammate, Milan, 1641; Yavassor, Be epigram- 
mate liber, Paris, 1669 ; Geclanke von deutsehen Epigrammatibus, 
Leipsic, 1698; Boctissimorum nodra atate italoriim epigrammata: 
Flaminii Moleue, Naugerii, CoUce, Zampridii, Sadoleii, et alioritm, 
eura Jo Gagncei, Pans, c. 1550 ; Brugitiie de Barante, Eeeueil des 
plus belles ixngrammes des poktea franqaisj 2 vols., Paris, 1698 ; Chr. 
Aug Heumann, Anthologia Latina, i Im est, epigtammaia partim a 
pnseia pai'tim gunioribus a poctis, Hanover, 1721 ; Payolle, Acon- 
tologie ou dictionnaire d'6pigrammes, Paris, 1817; Geysheck, Epi- 
grammatische Anthologie; Sauvage, LeaguSpea gauloisea: petit ency- 
cloptdie des meilleurs epigrammea, <fcc,, depuis Clement Marotjusqul 
ava poetes de nos jours, 1859 ; La riei Nation et passe-temps des 
tristes- recueil d’dpigrammes et de petits conies en vers reimpriml sur 
I'idition de Eouen 1596, &c., Paris, 1863. A largo number of epi- 
grams and much miscellaneous information in regal’d to their 
origin, application, and translation is scattered through Notes and 
Queries, A pleasant anonymous article on tlie subject is printed in 
The Quarterly Eem-mo, No. 233. 

EPILEPSY (from €7rt,upon, and XapjBdvo), to seize), syno- 
nym, Ecdling Skhiess, The term as generally understood is 
applied to a nervous disorder characterized by a fit of sudden 
loss of consciousness, attended with convulsions. There 
may, however, exist manifestations of epilepsy much 
less marked than this, yet equally characteristic of the 
disease ; while, on the other hand, it is to be borne in 
mind that many other attacks of a convulsive nature have 
the term “ epileptic ” or “ epileptiform ” applied to them 


quite erroneously, as they can in no strictly scientific sense 
he held to he epilepsy. 

Epilejisy was well known in ancient times, and was re- 
garded as a special infliction of the gods, hence the names 
morbus sacer, morbus divus. It was also termed morbus 
Hn'culeus, from Hercules having been supposed to have 
been epileptic, and morbus comitialis, from the circum- 
stance that when any member of the forum was seized with 
an epileptic fit the assembly was broken up. Morbus cct- 
ducus, morbus lunaticus astredis, morbus demoniacus, morbus 
major, were all terms employed to designate epilepsy. 

The forms which this disease manifests have been dif- 
ferently described by different writers, but there are two 
well-marked varieties of the epileptic seizure, either of which 
may exist alone, or both may be found to occur together in 
the same individual. To these the terms epilepsia gravior 
and epilepsia mitior, le grand mal and le petit mal, are 
usually applied. The former of these, if not the more 
common, is at least that which attracts most attention, being 
what is generally known as an epileptic fit. 

Although in most instances such an attack comes on 
suddenly, it is in many cases preceded by certain premoni- 
tory inchcations or warnings, which may be present for a 
greater or less time previously. These are of very varied 
character, and may be in the form of some temporary 
change in the disposition, such as unusual depression or 
elevation of spirits, or of some alteration in the look. 
Besides these general symptoms, there are frequently peculiar 
sensations which immediately precede the onset of the fit, 
and to such the name of “ aura epileptica ” is applied. In 
its strict sense this term refers to a feeling of a breath of 
air blowing upon some part of the body, and passing upwards 
towards the head. This sensation, however, is not a 
common one, and the term has now come to be applied to 
any peculiar feeling W'hich the patient experiences as a 
precursor of the attack. The so-called “ aura " may be of 
mental character, in the form of an agonizing feeling of 
momentary duration ; of sensorial character, in the form 
of pain in a limb or in some internal organ, such as the 
stomach, or morbid feeling connected with the special 
senses ; or, further, of motorial character, in the form of 
contractions or trembling in some of the muscles. When 
such sensations affect a limb, the employment of firm com- 
pression by the hand or by a ligature occasionally succeeds 
in warding off an attack. The aura may be so distinct 
and of such duration as to enable the patient to lie down, 
or seek a place of safety before the fit comes on. 

The seizure is usually preceded by a loud scream or cry, 
which is not to be ascribed, as was at one time supposed, 
to terror or pain, but is due to the convulsive action of the 
musdes of the larynx, and the expulsion of a column of 
air through the narrowed glottis. If the patient is stand- 
ing he immediately falls, and often sustains serious injury. 
Unconsciousness is complete, and the muscles generally 
are in a state of stiffness or tonic contraction, which will 
usually be found to affect those of one side of the body in 
particular. The head is turned by a series of iVrks towards 
one or other shoulder, the breathing is for the moment 
arrested, the countenance first pale then livid, the pupils 
dilated, and the pulse rapid. This, the first stage of the fit, 
generally lasts for about half a minute, and is followed by 
the state of clonic (i.e., tumultuous) spasm of the muscles, 
in which the whole body is thrown into violent agitation, 
occasionally so great that bones may be fractured or dis- 
located. The eyes roll wildly, the teeth are gnashed 
together* and the tongue and cheeks are often severely 
bitten. The breathing is noisy and laborious, and foam 
(often tinged with blood) issues from the mouth, while 
the contents of the bowels and bladder are ejected, 
aspect of the patient in this condition is shocking 
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to witness, and the sight has been known to induce a 
similar attack in an onlooker. This stage lasts for a 
period varying from a few seconds to several minutes, 
when the convulsive movements gradually subside, and 
relaxation of the muscles takes place, together with partial 
return of consciousness, the patient looking confusedly 
about him and attempting to speak. This, however, is 
soon followed by drowsiness and stupor, which may con- 
tinue for several hours, when he awakes either apparently 
quite recovered, or fatigued and depressed, and occasionally 
m a state of excitement which sometimes assumes the 
form of mania. 

Epileptic fits of this sort succeed each other with varying 
degrees of frequency, and occasionally, though not frequently, 
with regular periodicity. In some persons they only occur 
once in a lifetime, or once in the course of many years, while 
in others they return every week or two, or even are of 
daily occurrence, and occasionally there are numerous attacks 
each day. According to Dr Keynolds, there are four times 
as many epileptics who have their attacks more fiequently 
than once a month as there are of those whose attacks 
recur at longer intervals. When the fit returns it is not 
uncommon for one seizure to be followed by another within 
a few hours or day.s. Occasionally there occurs a constant 
succession of attacks extending over many hours, and with 
such rapidity that the patient appears as if he had never 
come out of the one fit. The term status epilepticus is 
applied to this condition, which is sometimes followed with 
fatal results. In many epileptics the fits occur during the 
night as well as during the day, but in some instances they 
are entirely nocturnal, and it is well known that in such 
cases the disease may long exist and yet remain un- 
recognized either by the patient or the physician. 

The other manifestation of epilepsy, to which the names 
epilepsia miiior or h petit mal are given, differs from that 
above described in the absence of the convulsive spasms. 
It is also termed by some authors epileptic veitigo (giddi- 
ness), and consi.sts essentially in the sudden arrest of 
volition and eon scions ness, which is of but short duration, 
and may be accompanied with staggering or some alteration 
in position or motion, or may simply exhibit itself in a 
look of absence or confusion, and, should the patient 
happen to be engaged in conversation, by an abrupt termin- 
ation of the act. In general it lasts but a few seconds, 
and the individual resumes his occupation without perhaps 
being aware of anything having been the matter. In some 
instances there is a degree of spasmodic action in certain 
muscles which may cause the patient to make some 
unexpected movement, such as turning half round, or 
walking abruptly aside, or may show itself by some 
unusual expression of countenance, such as squinting or 
grinning. There may be some amount of “aura” pre- 
ceding such attacks, and also of faintness following them. 
The petit mal most commonly co-exists vpith the grand meU, 
but has no necessary connection with it, as each may exist 
alone. According to Trousseau, the petit mal in general 
precedes the manifestation of the grand mal, but some- 
times the reverse is the case. 

Although the above account represents the phenomena 
usually observed in the two varieties of epilepsy, it is to 
he noted that many cases occur exhibiting other symptoms 
which cannot be included in such a general description. 

Epilepsy appears to exert no necessarily injurious effect 
upon the general health, and even where it exists in an 
aggravated form is quite consistent with a high degree of 
bodily vigour. It is very different, however, with regard 
to its influence upon the mind ; and the question of the re- 
lation of epilepsy to insanity is one of great and increasing 
importance. Allusion has already been made to the occar 
sional occurrence of maniacal excitement as one of the re- 
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suits of the ejiileptic seizure. Such attacks, to which the 
name of furoi' epilepticus is applied, are generally accom- 
panied with violent acts on the part of the patient, render- 
ing him dangerous, and demanding prompt measures of 
restraint. These attacks are by no means limited to the 
more severe form of epilepsy, but appear to be even more 
frequently associated wnth the milder form — the epileptic 
vertigo — where they either replace altogether or immedi- 
ately follow the short period of absence characteristic of 
this form of the disease. Numerous cases are on record 
of persons known to be epileptic being suddenly seized, 
either after or without apparent spasmodic attack, with 
some sudden impulse, in which they have used dangerous 
violence to those beside them, irrespective altogether of 
malevolent intention, as appears from their retaining no 
recollectioa whatever, after the short period of excitement, 
of anything that had occurred j and there is reason to 
believe that crimes of heinous character, for which the 
perpetrators have suffered punishment, have been committed 
in a state of mind such as that now described. The subject 
is obviously one of the greatest medico-legal interest and 
importance in regard to the question of criminal responsi- 
bility, and it is now justly receiving much greater attention 
than formerly. 

Apart, however, from such marked and comparatively 
rare instances of what is termed epileptic insanity, the 
general mental condition of the epileptic is in a large pro- 
portion of cases unfavourably affected by the disease. There 
are doubtless examples (and their number according to 
statistics is estimated at less than one-third) where, even 
among those suffering from frequent and severe attacks, no 
departure from the normal condition of mental integrity can 
be recognized. But in general there exists some peculiarity, 
exhibiting itself either in the form of defective memory, or 
diminishing intelligence, or, what is perhaps as frequent, in 
irregularities of temper, the patient being irritable or per- 
verse and eccentric. In not a few cases there is a steady 
mental decline, which ends in dementia or idiocy. It is 
stated by some high authorities that epileptic women 
suffer in regard to their mental condition more than men. 
It also appears to be the case that the later in life the 
disease shows itself the more likely is the mind to suffer. 
Neither the frequency nor the severity of the seizures seem 
to have any necessary influence in the matter; and the 
general opinion appears to be that the milder form of the 
disease is that with which mental failure is more apt to be 
associated. 

Epilepsy has ever been regarded as one of the most 
formidable diseases that can afidict mankind, and much 
labour has been bestowed upon the investigation of its 
pathology. It must, however, be confessed that morbid 
anatomy has hitherto failed to throw any satisfactory light 
upon the real nature of this disease. In the very rare in- 
stances of persons dying in the epileptic fit, the post mortem 
appearances presented by the brain are in general either 
entirely negative, or of such indefinite character as cerebral 
congestion, while, on the other hand, in chronic cases of 
epilepsy, such lesions as atrophy and degeneration of brain 
substance or vascular disease are frequently met with, but 
are, as is well known, common to many other forms of ner- 
vous disease, and are much more probably the consequences 
rather than the causes of the epileptic attacks. The dis- 
ease is commonly regarded as one of functional character. 

It is impossible in this notice to refer in detail to the vari- 
ous doctrines which have been held by physicians and patho- 
logists upon the subject of the site of the lesion in epfiepsy. 
lu is now generally admitted, as the result both of obser- 
vation and experiment, that the upper part of the spinal 
cord, including the medulla oblongata, pons varolii, and 
other ganglia at the base of the brain, are the parts affected 
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in epilepsy j and it is supposed that a condition of 
irritability or over-action of the ganglionic nerve cells in 
these parts, which are concerned in controlling the vaso- 
motor nerves, the muscles of respiration, and the mus- 
cular system generally, is the immediate cause of a fit. 
The fact, however, of the loss of consciousness and other 
sensorial phenomena being the earliest occurrences in the 
attack, preceding the convulsions, and in not a few in- 
stances, as has already been observed, being the only indi- 
cations present, is regarded by some as pointing to other 
parts of the cerebral centres as being implicated in the 
origination of the fit. The whole subject, however, is still 
involved in obscurity. There are, nevertheless, certain 
facts which have been brought to light in the investigation 
of this disease which are of interest and importance as re- 
gards its causation. 

The influence of hereditary predisposition in epilep.sy is 
very marked. It is necessary, however, to bear in mind 
the point so forcibly insisted on by Trousseau in relation 
to epilepsy, that hereditary transmission may be either 
direct or indirect, that is to say, that what is epilepsy in 
one generation may be some other form of neurosis in the 
next, and conversely, nervous diseases being remarkable for 
their tendency to transformation in their descent in families. 
Where epilepsy is hereditary, it generally manifests itself 
at an unusually early period of life. A singular fact, which 
also bears to some extent upon the pathology of this disease, 
was brought to light by Dr Brown Sequard in his experi- 
ments, namely, that the young of animals which had been 
artificially rendered epileptic were liable to similar seizures. 
In connexion with the hereditary transmission of epilepsy 
it must be observed that all authorities concur in the 
opinion that this disease is one among the baneful effects 
that often follow marriages of consanguinity. Further, 
there is reason to believe that intemperance, apart altogether 
from its direct effect in favouring the occurrence of 
epilepsy, has an evil influence in the hereditary transmission 
of this as of other nervous diseases. A want of symmetry 
in the formation of the skull and defective cerebri 
development are not unfrequently observed where epilepsy 
is hereditarily transmitted. 

Age is of importance in reference to the production of 
epilepsy. The disease may come on at any period of life, 
but it appears from the statistics of Dr Eeynolds and 
others, that it most frequently first manifests itself between 
the ages of ten and twenty years, the period of second 
dentition and puberty, and again at or about the age of 
forty. 

Among other causes which are influential in the 
development of epilepsy may be mentioned sudden fright, 
prolonged mental anxiety, over-work, and debauchery. 
Epileptic fits also occur in connexion with injuries of the 
head and organic disease of the brain, as well as with a 
depraved state of the general health, and with irritations in 
distant organs, as seen m the fits occurring in dentition, in 
kidney disease, and as the result of worms in the intestines. 
The epileptic symptoms traceable to these causes are some- 
times termed sympathetic or eccentric epilepsy; while, on 
the other hand, many authorities refuse to designate attacks 
thus brought about by the name epilepsy, unless the 
symptoms exhibit a liability to return even after their cause 
has been removed, which would seem to be sometimes the 
case. 

Epilepsy is occasionally feigned for the purpose of 
extortion, but an experienced medical practitioner will 
rarely be deceived ; and when it is stated that although 
many of the phenomena of an attack, particularly the con- 
vulsive movements, can be readily simulated, yet that the 
condition of the pupils, which are dilated during the fit, 
cannot be feigned, and that the impostor seldom bites his 
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tongue or injures himself, deception is not likely to succeed 
even with non-medical persons of intelligence. 

The treatment of epilepsy can only be briefly alluded to 
here. During the fit little can be done beyond preventing 
as far as possible the patient from injuring himself while 
unconsciousness continues. Tight clothing should be 
loosened, and a cork or pad inserted between the teeth. 
When the fit is of long continuance, the dashing of cold 
water on the face and chest, or the inhalation of chloro- 
form, or, as has been recently proposed, of nitrite of amyl, 
may bo useful ; and in some cases, where there is great 
congestion of the face and threatening asphyxia, blood- 
letting may be called for ; in general, however, the fit ter- 
minates independently of any such measures. When the 
fit is over the patient should be allowed to sleep, and have 
the head and shoulders well raised. 

In the intervals of the attacks the general health of the 
patient is one of the most important points to be attended 
to. The strictest hygienic rules should be observed, and 
all such causes as have been referred to as favouring the 
development of the disease should as far as possible be 
avoided. Of medicinal remedies for epilepsy there are 
innumerable varieties, but only a few deserve mention 
as possessing any efficacy in controlling or curing the 
diseasa For no disease has a greater number of specifics 
been vaunted and found to be useless. The metallic 
salts, especially those of zinc, silver, and arsenic, are much 
employed, and apparently with benefit in some cases, but 
they seldom can be continued for any great length of time, 
owing to their liability to produce evil effects upon the 
healtk The two remedies which have been found most 
serviceable are belladonna and bromide of potassium. 
The former of these has the strong recommendation of 
Trousseau, who advises its administration either as a pill 
composed of the extract and powdered leaves, or in the 
form of atropia in gradually increased doses, and continued 
for a length of time. This drug certainly succeeds in 
many cases in diminishing the number of the attacks, but 
it has not yielded such encouraging results as have been 
attained by the other substance above mentioned, the 
bromide of potassium, which is the remedy now generally 
employed in the treatment of epilepsy. This salt, given in 
from 10 to 30 grain doses three times a day, is generally 
followed with some amelioration of the symptoms either in 
regard to the severity or frequency of the attacks, and in a 
few instances with apparent cure. Its employment, more- 
over, can be persevered with for a long time with little 
inconvenience. Some physicians combine with it an equal 
proportion of the analogous salt, the bromide of ammonium, 
while others employ belladonna along with the bromides, 
and apparently with good effict. As adjuvants to these 
measures, counter-irritatiouJ^The nape of the neck by blisters 
or setons is sometimes attended with benefit, (j. o. a.) 

EPIM.ENIDES, a poet and prophet of Crete, was bom 
at Phaestus, or according to others at Gnossus, in the 7th 
century before the Christian era. In the account of his 
life as given by Diogenes Laertius (L 12), it is impossible 
to distinguish between what may be true and what is 
obviously fabulous. When keeping his father’s sheep one 
day, he is said to have retired into a cave, where he fell 
into a profound sleep which lasted fifty-seven years. 
Ketuming home to the altered abodes of his family, he was 
hailed as the especial favourite of the gods, and venerated 
as the possessor of superhuman wisdom. He was invited 
by Solon to Athens (about 596 B.O.), in order to give the 
sanction of his sacred presence to the purification of the 
city previous to the promulgation of the political code of 
the great lawgiver. Having accomplished the desired 
lustration by the performance of certain religious rites, 
Epimenides was loaded by the Athenians with wealth and 
VHL — '6i 
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honours. He refused, however, to accept their gifts, con- 
tenting himself with a branch of the sacred olive, and the 
exaction of a promise of perpetual friendship between 
A-thens and Gnossus. The death of Epimenides is said to 
have taken place in Crete, although Sparta boasted of 
possessing his tomb, and doabtle.sa he may have travelled 
into many different countries, if (as one tradition runs) he 
attained the age of nearly three hundred years. He was 
said to have written a poem on the Argoiiautic expedition, 
and seveial other poetical works, and there are grounds for 
supposing that he may have done so ; but these, with a 
variety of undoubtedly spurious prose treatises attributed 
to him ill ancient times, are now entirely lost. Epimenides 
13 supposed to be the Cretan prophet to whom St Paul 
alludes in his epistle to Titus (i. 12). 

6pIHAL, a town of Prance, capital of the department 
of Yosges, is situated on both sides of the Moselle, at the 
foot of the Vosges chain of mountains, and on the railway 
from Nancy to Belfort, 35 miles S.S.E. of Nancy and 200 
E.S.E. of Pans. The town is tolerably well built, and in 
its vicinity are some beautiful promenades. It was 
formerly fortified, and has still the remains of an ancient 
castle. Its principal buildings are the Gothic parish 
church, the hotel of the piefecture, the communal college, 
the barracks, and the departmental prison. It has also a 
large public library, a museum of paintings and antiquities, 
a chamber of commerce, and schools of design and music. 
Its principal manufactures are woollen and linen fabrics, 
earthenware, cutlery, paper, leather, and chemical products ; 
and it has a considerable trade in horses, cattle, corn, wine, 
and wood. Epinal originated towards the end of the lOtli 
century with the founding of a monastery by the bishop 
of Metz, who ruled the town till 1444, when its inhabitants 
placed themselves under the protection of Charles VH. 
In 14G6 it was transferred to the duchy of Lotharingia, 
and in 176G it was, along with that duchy, incorporated 
with France, It was occupied by the Germans on the 12th 
October 1870 after a short fight, and until the 15th was 
the head-quarters of General von Werder. The poinilation 
in 1872 was 10,938. 

^IPINAY, Louise Florence PAtronille de la Lived’ 
(1725-1783), a French authoress, well known on account 
of her liaisons with Eousseau and Baron von Grimm, 
and her acquaintanceship with Diderot, D’Alembert, D’Hol- 
bach, and other French litterateurs, was born at Paris 
in 1725. Her father, Tardieu d’Esclavelles, a brigadier 
of infantry, was killed in battle when she was nineteen 
years of age j and in recognition of his services, the 
Government arranged that she should marry her cousin 
De la Live d’^pinay, on whom they bestowed the office of 
farmer-general. The marriage was an unhappy one; and 
according to her own version of the matter, she beheved 
that the prodigality, dissipation, and infidelities of her 
husband justified her in regarding herself as freed from, all 
the obligations implied in the conjugal bond. Conceiving 
a strong attachment for L J. Eousseau, she in 1756 built 
for him, in the valley of Montmorency, a cottage which she 
named the “ Hermitage ; ” and there, notwithstanding the 
pleasantries and. gay remonstrances of his friends at his 
forsaking the brilliant society of Paris, he sought for a time 
to enjoy the quiet and natural rural pleasures for which he 
always expressed a strong preference. Eousseau, in his 
Confessions, affirmed that the attachment was all on her 
aide j but as, after her liaison with Grimm, he became her 
bitter enemy and detractor, not much weight can he given 
to his statements on this point In Grimm’s absence from 
France (1775-76), Madame d’ilpinay continued, under the 
superintendence of Diderot, the correspondence he hadbegun 
with various European sovereigns. She spent the whole 
of her after life at the “ Hermitage,” enjoying the society 
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of a small circle of litterateurs, and occupying her spare 
time chiefly in various kinds of literary composition. She 
died 17th April 1783. Her Conversations (V£nnlie, com- 
posed for the education of her grand-daughter, the Comtesse 
d’Epiuay, was crowned by the French Academy in 1783. 
The Menioires et Correspondance de Mine. d'J^pinay, 
renfermant un grand nombre de lett'>'es inkhtes de Grimm, 
de Diderot, et de J. J. Rouseau, ainsi que des dCtails, (fee., 
was published at Paris 1818. The Memoires are written 
by herself in the form of a sort of autobiographic romance, 
and although they contain much that is mere imagination, 
and also a great deal of misrepresentation, they are of 
great value as a picture of the manners and habits of tbe 
most eminent Frenchmen of the time. All the letters and 
documents published along with the Memoires are genuine. 
Many of Madame d'^lpi nay’s letters are contained in the 
Correspondance de Vahhe Galiani (Paris, 1818). Two 
anonymous works, Retires h mon Fils (Geneva, 1758) and 
Mes Moments Ueureux (Geneva, 1758), are attributed to 
Madame d’l&pinay. 

EPIPHANIUS, St, a celebrated father of the church, 
was bom in the beginning of the 4th century at Bezanduca, 
a village of Palestine, near Eleutheropolis. He is said to 
have been of Jewish extraction. In his youth he resided 
in Egypt, where, under the Gnostics, ho began an ascetic 
course of life ; and on his return to Palestine he became a 
zealous disciple of the patriarch Hilarion, and eventually 
the president of a monastery which he founded near 
his native place. In 3G7 he was nominated bishop of 
Constantia, previously known as Salamis, the metropolis 
of Cypras — an office which he held till his death in 403. 
Zealous for the truth, but passionate, bigoted, and 
ignorant, he devoted himself to furthering the spread of 
the recently established monasticism, and to the confutation 
of heresy, of which he regarded Origen and his followers 
as the chief representatives. The first of the Origenists 
that he attacked was John, bishop of Jerusalem, whom 
he denounced from his own pulpit at Jerusalem in terms 
so violent that the bishop sent his archdeacon to request 
him to desist ; and afterwards, instigated by, Theophilus, 
bishop of Alexandria, he proceeded so far as to summon a 
council of Cyprian bishops to condemn the errors of 
Origen. His next blow was aimed at Chrysostom, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, and a pretext was found in 
the shelter which he had given to four Nitrian monks 
whom Theophilus had expelled on the charge of Origenism. 
Finding himself baffled by the authority of Chrysostom, 
Eiiiphanius proceeded in extreme old age to Constantinople, 
and endeavoured to subvert his influence at the court; hut 
having presumptuously announced to the empress Eudoxia 
that her son, who was then ill, would die unless she ceased 
to favour the friends of Origen, he was immediately dis- 
mfesed, and died on the passage home to Cyprus. At 
his parting interview with Chrysostom, he is said to have 
e^ressed the hope that that patriarch “ would not die a 
bishop ; ” and Chrysostom, in retaliation, uttered a wish 
that “he would never get back in safety to his own 
country.” As both these malevolent wishes were h'ter- 
ally accomplished, there is reason to suppose that the 
story may have been fabricated after the event. The 
principal works of Epiphanius are his Fanarion, or treatise 
on heresies, of which he also wrote an abridgment; his 
Ancoratus, or discourse on the faith ; and his treatise on. 
the weights and measures of the Jews. These, with two 
epistles to John of Jerusalem and Jerome, are his only 
genuine remains. He wrote a large number of worl^ 
which are lost. The best edition of his works is that of 
the Jesuit Petavius, 2 vols. fob, Paris, 1622. In allusion 
to his knowledge of Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek, and 
Latin, Jerome styles Epiphanius Pentaglottos or Fiver- 
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tongued ; but if Ms knowledge of languages was really so 
extensive, it is certain that he was utterly destitute of 
critical and logical power. His early asceticism seems to 
have imbued him with a love of the marveUous ; and his 
religious zeal served only to increase his credulity, so that 
many of the most absurd legends in the early church have 
received the sanction of his authority. His works are, in 
fact, chiefly valuable from the quotations wMch they 
embody. 

EPIPHAISTY, Festival of, one of the chief festivals of 
the Christian church, kept on the 6 th of January, as the 
closing day of the Christmas commemoration, the English 
“Twelfth Day.” The name “Epiphany” ( 17 ’E 7 ri<^di/eta, 
or ra ’Em4>avia, also ®eo<f>dvta, and Xpicrro^vLa) marks it 
out as a commemoration of the manifestation of Jesus 
Christ to the world as the Son of Cod. This manifestation 
has been variously interpreted in different sections of the 
church. In the East, where, as its Greek name indicates, 
the festival had its origin, it was associated with our 
Lord’s baptism as the “ manifestation ” of Christ as Son of 
God by the voice from heaven and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. From this connection the Epiphany became one 
of the chief days for the baptizing of catechumens. The 
water in the font was consecrated on this day, and bottles 
of the sacred fluid were carried home by the faithful and 
preserved till the day came round again. Baptism being 
regarded as the illumination of the soul (^orrtir/xds), tMs 
day gained the title of “ the lights,” or the “ day of lights” 
(ra <f>S)Ta, yj/xepa ratv <f)u>T(av). The Epiphany was never 
a day of baptism in the Western Church. This com- 
memoration of Christ’s baptism arose in the East before 
that of^ His Nativity. From a forced interpretation of 
Luke iii. 23, our Lord was supposed to have been baptized 
on the thirtieth anniversary of His birth, and the two 
events were commemorated on the same day, January 6 . 
Other manifestations were also associated with these two, 
especially the displays of our Lord’s miraculous power at 
the marriage feast at Cana of Galilee, and the feeding of 
the five thousand. It was not tUl the latter half of the 
4:th century that the Nativity had a distinct celebration in 
ithe East on the 26th of December. In the Western 
Church the two commemorations have always been 
separated; and the Epiphany has been associated with the 
visit of the Magi, or Wise Men of the East, to the infant 
Saviour, almost to the exclusion of any other reference. 
These mysterious strangers, who in process of time 
developed into three kings, named Caspar, MelcMor, and 
Balthasar, descended respectively from Ham, Shem, and 
Japheth, being regarded as the first-fruits of the heathen 
world to Christ, the festival obtained the designation 
it bears in the English Common Prayer Book, **the 
Epiphany, or manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles.” In 
the Latin Chnrch it is known as “ festum trium regum.” 
The popular name in Eome is la Beffana, a corruption of 
the mediaeval “ Bethphania,” derived from the manifesta- 
tion in the house (Hebrew, 6 e^A) at Cana of Galilee. The 
earliest mention of the festivM in the West is in the 
account given by Ammianus Marcellinus of a visit paid by 
J ulian to a church at Vienne on this day ^b. xxi c. 2). 
It eventually took rsmk as a leading church festival 
Abstinence from servile work, which had been enjoined by 
the Apostolical Constitutions (lib. v. c. 13, Ub. viil c. 33), 
was_ enacted by the emperors Theodosius 11. and 
Justinian, together with the suspension of public games 
and legal business. Another custom of the early church 
was for the metropolitans at the Epiphany to announce to 
their suffragan bishops the date of Easter and the other 
movable feasts {Indietio PascTudis) by letters known as 
“ Festal Epistles.” To describe the curious and picturesque 
customs connected with this festival would carry us far 
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beyond our limits. They may be found in Hone’s Evmj- 
Bay Booh and Year Booh, Chambers’s Booh of Bays, and 
Brand’s Popular Antiqtiiiies. One custom deserves to be 
particularized. The sovereigns of England on this day 
make an oblation of gold, frankincense, and myrrh at the 
altar of the Chapel Koyal This is now performed by 
deputy, but till comparatively recent times the offering 
was made in person. 

Bingham, Origines, bk xx. ch. iv. pp. 6-9 ; Angusti, Handbueh, 
der Chnstl. Archaol. vol. i. pp. 542 ff., andvol. li. p.376; Bmterim, 
DeiJcwurdigleiten, vol. v. paifc 1, pp. 310 (E. V.) 

EPIPHVTES. See Botany, vol. iv. p. 94. 

EPIRUS, or Epeieus, was that part of Northern Greece 
which stretched along the Ionian Sea from the Acrocer- 
aunian promontory on the N. to the Ambracian gulf on 
the S., and was conterminous on the landward side with 
lUyria, Macedonia, and Thessaly— thus corresponding to 
the southern portion of Albania. The name Epirus 
(’’HTreipos, or in the local dialects "Awetpos) signified main- 
land, and was originally applied to the whole coast south- 
ward to the Corinthian gulf, in contradistinction to the 
neighbouring islands, Corcyra, Leucas, See. The countiy 
is all more or less mountainous, especially towards the east, 
where the Pindus chain, in its main massif of Laemon, 
feeds the fountains of nearly aU the great rivers of North- 
ern Greece, — the Peneus, the Achelous, the Arachthus, and 
the Aous. In ancient times it did not produce corn suffi- 
cient for the wants of its inhabitants ; but it was celebrated, 
as it has been almost to the present day, for its cattle and 
its horses. According to Theopompus, a writer of the 
fourth century i 5 .c., the Epirots were divided, .into fourteeiK 
independent tribes, of \^hich the principal were the Chaones, 
the Thesproti, and the Molossi. The Chaones, identified 
by one theory with the Chones who dwelt on the Tarentine 
gulf in Italy, inhabited the northern portion of the country 
Mong the Acroceraunian shore, the Molossians the inland 
district of which the lake of Pambotis or Yannina may be 
regarded as the centre, and the Thesprotians the region 
to the north of the Ambracian gulf. Aristotle places in 
Epirus the original home of the Hellenes, though the com- 
mon opinion among Ms countrymen traced them rather to 
Thessaly. In any case Epirus, in spite of its distance 
from the chief centres of Greek thought and action, and the 
fact that its inhabitants were hardly regarded as other 
than barbarians, exerted even at an early period no small 
influence on Greece, by means more especially of the oracle 
of Dodona. One of tiie earliest and most fiourisMng settle- 
ments of the Greeks proper in Epirus was the Corinthian 
colony of Ambracia, which give its name to the neighbour- 
ing gulf. The happy results of the experiment appear to 
have tempted other Greek states to imitate the example, 
and Elatria, Bucheta, and Pandosia bore witness to the 
enterprise of the people of Elis. Among the other towns 
in the country the f oUowing were of some importance 
in Chaonia — Poloesfce and Chimsera, fortifi.ed posts to which 
the dwellers in the open country could retire in time of 
war ; Onchesmus or Anchiasmus, now represented by Santi 
Quarante, or ^ c-Koka rav 'AyiW ^dpavra, the Harbour of 
the Forty Saints; Phoenice, still so called, the wealthiest of 
all the native cities of Epirus, and after the fall of the 
Molossian kingdom the centre of an Epirotie League; 
Buthroton, the modem Butrinto; Phanote, well known 
from its connection with the wars of the Romans; and 
Hadrianopolis, founded by the emperor whose name it bore ; 
in Thesprotia— the Elean settlements already mentioned; 
Cassope, the chef lieu of the Cassopaeans, the moat power- 
ful of the Thesprotian dans; Ephyra, afterwards Oichy- 
rus, a very ancient site, identified by Leake with the mon- 
astery of St John three or four miles from Phaneri, but by 
Bursian with the ruins on the MU of Eastri at the northern 
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end of the A.cherusian Lake; and in Molossia-Passoxon, 
where the kings were wont to take the oath of the constitu- 
tion and receiye their people’s ; and Tecmon 

Phylace, and Horreum, all of doubtful identification. The 
Bykntine town of Bogus is probably the same as the 
modern Luro, formerly known as Oropus. 

ITistoru —The kings or rather chieftains of the Molossians, 
ultiiiiateiy extended then power over all Epirus, claimed to he de- 
scended hora ryirlms, son of Achilles, who, according to Ihelegem^ 
StUled in the country after the sack of Troy, and tranainitteU his 
kingdom to Molossnsf his son hy Andromache, The eai-ly h^tory 
the dynasty is very obscure ; hut Admetus, who hved m the 5th 
ceutniT B.O., has become famous for his hospitable reception of the 
banished Themistocles, in spite of the grudge that he must have 
boured against the great Athenian, who had pemaded hia com^- 
nien to refuse the alliance tardily offered by the Molossian chief when 
their victory against the Persians was already secured He wm suc- 
ceeded about 429 b o. by his son or grandson, Tharymbas or 
Arymbas I who being placed by a decree of the people under the 
Euaidianship of Sahylinthus, chief of the Atintanes, was educated 
at Athens, and thus became at a later date the mtroducer of a 
hmher kind of civilization among hia subjects. Alcetes, the next 
king mentioned in histoiy, was contemporary with Dionysius of 
Syracuse (about 385 B.o.) and was indebted to his assistance for the 
recovery of his throne. His son Arymbas If, (who succeeded 
by the death of his hrothei Feoptolemus) ruled with pradence 
and equity, and gave encouragement to literature and the arte. 
To lum Xenocrates of Chalccdou dedicated hia four books on the 
art of governing ; and it is specially mentioned that he bestowed 
groat ca.r6 on the education of hi3 l)rotlier*s children. Troas, one of 
Ills nieces, became bis own wife ; and Olympias, the other, was mar- 
iied to Philip of Macedon, and had the honour of giving bu-th to 
Alexander the Great. On the death of Arymbas, hia nephew Alex- 
ander, the brother of Olympias, was put in possession of thethronehy 
the assistance of Philip, who was afterwards assassinated on occasion 
of the marriage of the youthful king with Ms daughter Cleopatra. 
Alexander was the first who bore the title of King of Epirus, andhe 
raised the reputation of his country amongst foreign nations. 
assistance having been sought hy the Tarentines against tlie 
Saniuitea and Lucanians, he made a descent, 382 B.O., at Psestam, 
near the mouth of the river Silaras, and reduced several cities of 
the Lncani and Bruttii ; but in a second attack upon Italy be was 
surrounded by the enemy, defeated, and slain, near the city 
Panclosia, in the Bruttian territory 

JSaeides, the son of Arymbas II., succeeded Alexander, and es- 
poused the cause of Olympias against Cassauder; but he was de- 
throned by his own soldieis, and had hardly regained his position 
when he fell, 813 B o , in battle against Philip, brother of Cas- 
sander. He had, by hia wife Phthia, the celebrated Pyrrhus, and 
two daughters, Deidamia aud Troas, of whom the former manied 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. His brother Alcetas, who succeeded him, 
continued the war with Cassauder till he was defeated; aud he was 
ultimate^ put to death by his rebellious subjects, 295 B o. The 
name of Pyrrhus, who next ascended the throne, gives to the history 
of bis country an importance which it would never hare other- 
wise possessed; but for an account of hia life we must refer to the 

Alexander, Ms'son, who succeedediu 272 b.o., attempted to seize on 
Macedouia, and defeated Antigonus Gonatas, but was himself shortly 
afterwards driven from his kingdom by Demetrius. He recovered 
it, however, and spent the rest of his days in poace._ Two other 
insignificant reigns brought the family of Pyrrhus to its close, and 
Epirus was thenceforward governed by a prstor, elected annually 
iu a general assembly of the nation held at Passai'on. It impru- 
dently espoused the cause of Perseus in his ill-fated war against the 
Eomans, 168 b.c. ; and it was consequently exposed to the fury of 
the conquerors, who destroyed, it is said, 70 towns, aud carried into 
slaveiy 150,000 of the inhabitants. It never recovered fiw this 
blow. At the dissolution of the Achiean league, 146 B.C , it be- 
came part of the province of Macedonia, receiving the name Epirus 
Vetus, to distingiush it from Epirus Hova, which lay to the east. 

On the division of tiie empire it became the inheritance of the 
emperors of the East, and remained under them until the taking of 
Constantinople by the Latins, in 1204, when Michel Angelas Com- 
nenus seized on .Sltolia and Epirus. On the death of Michel m 
1216, these countries fell into the hands of his brother Theodore. 
Thomas, the last of the direct line, was murdered in 1818 by his 
nephew Thomas, lord of Eante aud Oephalonia, and his dominions 
were dismembered. Hot long after, Epirus was overrun by the 
Samians and Albanians, and the confusion which had been growing 
since the division of the empire was worse confounded still. Charles 
II. Tocoo, lord of Oephalonia and Xante, obtained the recognition 
of Ms title of despot of Epirus from the emperor Manuel Comnenus, 
fa the beginning of the 16th century; but his family was deprived 
of their possession in 1431 by Amurath IL In 1443, Soanderbeg, 


friTig of Albania, made himself master of a considerable part of 
Epirus; but on Ms death it fell into the power of the Yenetiaus, 
from whom it pa.sBed again to the Turks, under whose domination it 

still remains . 

Nauze, “Kech hist SM los psuplcs qui s’dtablirent en Epiro, in Mem de 
TAead des Imer., 1739, Wolfe, “Observations on the Gulf of Arta," m Jow 
Jtos Geog Soe, 1834, Meileker, Darstellunff des Landes und der Bewohner von 
Eparos, Konigs, 1841, J H Skene, “ Bemaikable Localities on the Coast of 
Epims.'Mn/oui* R. 0 81,1848, Athos, Thessaly, and Hahn, 

Albanemtke 8tudien,U&i' Buraian, Geogr v(mGrtechenl<md,\o\ i,18fi2, Major 
R. Stuart, ‘ On Phys Googi and Nat Resources of Epii us, in / B G S, 1869, 
Guido Cora, in Cosmos, Dumont, “Souvenirs de I’Adiiatique, do I'Epiie," &c, in 
Rev des Deux Mondes, 1873 

EPISCOPACY. By Episcopacy we understand that 
form of church, organization in which the chief ecclesiastical 
authority within a defined district or diocese is vested in 
bishops {episcojpi), having in subordination to them priests, 
or presbyters, and deacons, and with the power of ordina- 
tion. Of this form of government there are traces in 
apostolic times j evidences of its existence become increas- 
ingly frequent in the snb-apostolic period ; until when 
the church emerges from the impenetrable cloud which 
covers the close of the 1st and the beginning of the 2d 
century, we find every Christian community governed by 
a chief functionary, uniformly styled its “ bishop,” with 
two inferior orders of ministers under them, known as 
“ presbyters” and “ deacons.” It may be regarded as an 
eatabhshed fact that before the middle of the 2d century 
diocesan Episcopacy had become the rule in every part of 
the then Christian world, and we have now to inquire when 
and under what circumstances this form of government 
arose, and with what amount of authority it is invested. 
On these points the most opposite opinions have been 
maintained In the words of Dr Iiightfoot (to whose 
admirable dissertation “ On the Christian Ministry,” 
appended to his Gommentary on the Bpistle to tlie Philip^ 
pians, we, though differing from him in some points, 
would once for all acknowledge our obligation), “ Some 
have recognized in Episcopacy an institution of divine 
origin, absolute and indispensable ; others have represented 
it as destitute of all apostolic sanction and authority.” 
Some, that is, regard it as of the de esse of a church, so 
that no Christian community can have any right to claim 
to be considered, in the true sense, a branch of the church 
catholic if it have not episcopal organization. Others, on 
the other hand, consider it as of the de hetie esse of a church, 
desirable to its good government, and to the maintenance of 
evangelical truth and apostolical order, but not essential to 
its existence. It will be our object in this article to review 
the evidence as to the origin of Episcopacy afforded by 
history, and to present the facts and the plain inferences 
from them in a candid and dispassionate spirit. 

L In examining the question of the divine authority of 
Epmcopaoy, we have to consider carefully what we mean 
by the phrase. Do we intend that Episcopacy stands on 
the same level as Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as a 
direct ordinance of Christ “ generally necessary for salva- 
tion j” or do we mean that it was called into being by the 
apostles and first teachers of the Christian church under 
that most real, though perhaps to them insensible, direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, to which their decisions and actions 
are continually ascribed in the sacred record (Acts viii, 29, 
X. 19, xi. 12, xiii. 2, xv. 28, xvi. 6, 7, xix. 21, xx, 23) i 
Of the former opinion, though asserted as an unquestion- 
able fact by many learned defenders of Episcopacy, we 
may safely assert that there is not a trace in the Hew 
Testament. That the episcopal organization of His church 
was among the “things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God” which formed the subject of the intercourse of 
Christ and the twelve in the interval between His re- 
surrection and His ascension is a mere hypothesis desti- 
tute of the semblance of proof. Neither the Acts nor 
the Epistles contain the slightest hint of any such autho- 
ritative communication being made before our Lord’s 
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ascension, or of any direct revelation to that effect sub- 
sequent to that event, binding on the church for all tune. 
The conclusion that would be naturally drawn from the 
brief and scanty references to the organization of the 
Christian ministry in Holy Scripture is that the apostles 
were left free to act, under the direction of the Holy Spirit, 
as they might from time to time judge to be most for the 
good of the church. There can be no question that this 
was so in the appointment of the seven whose office is 
commonly identified with the Diaconate (Acta vi.) j and, 
though the evidence is less distinct, it appears to have been 
the case with the Presbyterate (Acts xiv. 23), while the 
authority of Timothy and Titus, in whom we see the first 
adumbration of diocesan Episcopacy, is plainly represented 
as delegated by the Apostle Paul with the view of carry- 
ing out the arrangements which special circumstances ren- 
dered desirable for the particular time and place. There 
is certainly nothing in the apostle’s language to either of 
them to support the idea that by such delegation he was 
carrying into effect a divine ordinance of perpetual obliga- 
tion. 

If, however, we interpret the expression “divine authority” 
in the larger sense, as including all that the apostles did, as 
the holders of Christ’s express commission — “ as my Father 
hath sent me even so send I you” (John xx. 21) — ^through 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, for the edification of the 
church of which they were the divinely appointed governors 
and propagators, there need be as little scruple in allowing 
the divme authority of Episcopacy as there is in the case 
of other ordinances of the Christian church, such as the 
observation of the Lord’s day, the baptism of infants, and 
confirmation. An institution of which traces are seen in 
apostolic times, and which is found prevailing throughout 
the church in the age succeeding the apostles, and con- 
tinuing everywhere without a break of continuity to the 
16bh century, and in most parts of Christendom to the 
present day, cannot be looked upon as anything less than 
the deliberate expression of the mind of the church. In 
this qualified sense we may safely adopt the verdict of 
Hooker, “that if anything in the church’s government, 
surely the first institution of bishops was from heaven, — was 
even of God, — the Holy Ghost was the author of it, .... . 
and is to be acknowledged the ordinance of God no less 
than that ancient Jewish regiment, whereof though Jethro 
was the deviser, yet after that God had allowed it all men 
were subject unto it, as to the polity of God not of Jethro” 
{Ecd. Polit., bk. vii. c. v. § 2, 10). 

II. The twelve apostles were the depositaries of Christ’s 
commission as the founders and governors of His church 
(Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18, xxviii. 19, 20; Mark xvi. 15; 
Luke xxiv. 47, 48 ; John xx. 21-23). In the Acts we 
find them its sole directors and administrators. The 
whole ministry of the church was, in the germ, included 
in the apostolate, from which it was gradually developed 
as occasion required by the successive delegation of the 
powers lodged with the apostles to other members of 
the church, first as their substitutes and afterwards as 
their successors. Thus the Christian ministry, as Canon 
Kobertson has remarked {History of the Christian Churchy 
vol. i. p. 8), “ was developed not from below but from 
above,” not by elevation, but by devolution. The first 
delegation ’was to the seven, for the discharge of the secular 
functions and lower spiritual offices for which the rapid 
growth of the church rendered the apostles personally un- 
equal. This was succeeded by the delegation of the duties 
of teaching, government, and discipline to presbyters or 
elders, especially in congregations (such as those planted by 
Faul and Barnabas in Asia Minor) over which the apostles 
were unable to exercise any continuous personal superin- 
tendence (Acts xiv. 23). In Hooker’s words, “ the form 
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or regiment by them established at first was that the laity, 
or people, should be subject unto a college of ecclesiastical 
persons which were in every such city appointed for that 
purpose” (Ecd. Polit., bk. vii. ch. v. § 1). It may be 
desirable here to remove the confusion which may be pro- 
duced by the ambiguous use of the word “ bishop,'’ 
eiricr/coTTos, in the New Testament. It happens in all 
languages that in process of time the meaning of a word 
changes. That which in one generation is a general term, 
in the next contracts into a technical term, or a word which 
designated one office becomes the title of another. It is so 
with the word “bishop.” In its fundamental sense of 
an “ overseer,” “ inspector,” it was not originally a term of 
office at aU. When it appears as such in the New Testa- 
ment, it is simply synonymous with “ presbyter,” the same 
officer of the church being called indifferently by the one 
or the other name. The “ presbyters ” or “ elders ” of the 
Ephesian chnrch summoned by St Paul to meet him at 
Miletus (Acts xx. 17; are in verse 28 designated by him 
“ bishops,” or “ overseers,” of the flock. In the pastoral 
epistles the words are used indifferently. Corresponding 
directions are given to Titus concerning the ordaining 
of “ elders ” (Txt. i. 5-7), and to Timothy for the ordination 
of “bishops” (1 Tim. iii. 1-7), wffiile the identity of 
the two is further evidenced by the use of the term 
“bishop” in Tib. i, 7, and “elders,” 1 Tim. v. 17-19. 
St Peter also, when exhorting the presbyters, as their 
“brother presbyter” {(rvjxirpea^vTepoi), to the zealous fulfil- 
ment of their charge, speaks of it as “ the work of an over- 
seer,”or “bishop ” (ewto'KOTroSvTcs) (1 Pet. v. 1, 2.) The 
titles continue synonymous in the epistle of Clement of 
Eome (Epist., i. § 42, 44). That the offices were identical 
in the apostolic age is also more than once asserted by St 
Jerome, writing towards the close of the 4th century {e.y., 
“ the apostle shows us plainly that presbyters and bishops 
are the same .... it is proved most clearly that a bishop 
is the same as a presbyter.” — Epist. cxlvi. ; see also 
Epist. Ixix ; and Ad Fit. i. 8), as well as by Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and others, and may be regarded as indisput- 
able. 

Any conclusion, therefore, drawn from the use of the 
term “bishop ” in the New Testament, as to the existence 
of the episcopal office, would be fallacious. “Things,” 
however, as Hooker has said, “ are always ancienter than 
their names,” and letting go the name and coming to the 
thing, indications may be discovered in the Acts and 
pastoral epistles of something closely answering to a 
localized episcopate in apostolic times. James, the Lord’s 
brother, occupies a position in the church at Jerusalem, 
associated with and yet distinct from and superior to his 
presbytery, and in some respects, ab least in Jerusalem, 
higher than the apostles themselves, which presents many 
features of the diocesan episcopate of later times (Acts xii. 
17, XV. 13, 19, XXL 18; Gal. i. 19, ii. 9, 12), and tends 
to confirm the unanimous statement of early writers 
that he was the first bishop of Jerusalem. (Hieron., De 
Script. Eecles., ii.; Euseb., Hist. Ecd., ii, 1.) But in him 
we have the only example of such an organization presented 
in the Acts. An Professor Shirley has remarked (Apostolic 
Age, p. 133), his position was in important respects ex- 
cepdonol. ’V^ether one of the twelve or not, he was 
ranked with the apostles (Gal. i. 19), and his authority was 
therefore inherent, not derived from them. And therefore 
for years he remained the only Christian bishop. We have 
to pass on to the pastoral epistles of St Paul (the latest 
that proceeded from his pen) before we again meet 
with any clear traces of the existence of Episcopacy. 
The evidence of these epistles, however, is unquestion- 
able, whatever the exact nature of the office to which 
Timothy and Titus were designated by St Paul Wliether 
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permanent or temporary, wliether tlieir authority was that 
of diocesan bishops, or, as was more probably the case, of 
vicars-apustolic, it is certain that their power was a delegated 
one, — that they were acting as the substitutes of the apostle, 
and that their duties were m essence identical with those of 
the episcopate. In Dr Lightfoot’s words, “ they were in 
fact the link between the apostle, whose superintendence 
was occasional and general, and the bishop who exercised a 
permanent supervision over an individual congregation.” 

If the “ angels ” of the seven churches addressed in the 
early chapters of the Apocalypse could be certainly identi- 
fied with bishops, we should have a further evidence of 
localized Episcopacy in apostolic times of the highest value. 
But this interpretation, though very generally accepted, is 
not sufficiently free from question to bear the strain of 
argument. 

III. An almost impenetrable cloud hangs over the closing 
years of the 1st and the opening of the 2d century. When 
it begins to disperse we see an episcopal organization every- 
where established, and working with a quiet regularity, 
which gives no indications of its being a novel experiment, 
still Jess of its having been imposed by superior authority 
on a reluctant community How is this momentous 
change, without a counterpart in history, to be accounted 
for? How, to adopt Professor Shirley’s image, can we 
bridge over “ the immense chasm which divides the rudi- 
mentary order of the churches planted by St Paul from the 
rigorously defined and universal Episcopacy which we find 
described by Ignatius ? The more we look into the circum- 
stances the more the marvel grows.” 

The solution of this problem which appears to satisfy the 
various conditions most adequately is — that episcopal organi- 
zation was developed gradually according to the require- 
ments of different churches ; that, as Jerome more than once 
distinctly asserts, it was called into being by the esperi- 
ence of the need of some coercive power to check dissen- 
sions, repress rising heresies, and supplement the authority 
of the rapidly diminishing body of the apostles ; and that, 
taking Tertullian as a trustworthy exponent of the tradi- 
tions of the 3d century, its first appearance was con- 
nected with the latest survivor of the Twelve, the 
Apostle John. An examination of the early history of 
the various churches founded in different parts of the 
world during the 1st century indicates that the establish- 
maut of Episcopacy was not a single definite and formal 
act proceeding from a central authority, such as the 
apostolic council after the fall of Jerusalem, imagined with- 
out sufficient evidence by Rothe, but a gradual and pro- 
gressive development, advancing faster in some places than 
in others, as the growth of the Christian community and 
the increasing inability of the apostles personally to regu- 
late the churches they had founded required. St Paul’s 
case presents a picture of what must have been occurring in 
every part of the Christian world. The apostle had at first 
lo bear in his own person “the care of all the churches” (2 
Cor. xi. 2S), i.e., of all those which looked up to him as their 
founder. His insufficiency to bear such a burden alone forced 
itself upon him as these churches became more numerous 
Presbyters and deacons, as Epiphanius has remarked {ffeer., 
Ixxv. 6), could conduct the administration of a church for 
a while. But occasions arose, as at Ephesus and Crete, 
when the continuous presence of an authorized ruler 
became essential to check serious mischief. Letteis, how- 
ever “ weighty,” could nob compensate for the want of 
personal influence. It was impossible for the apostle, even 
when there was no restraint upon his liberty, to meet all the 
claims upon him in his own person. He therefore dele- 
gated his authority (whether temporarily or permanently 
does not materially affect the question) to others who acted 
by his Bommission, and who were charged among other 
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duties with the perpetuation of the Christian ministry 
(1 Tim. iii. v. 22 ; 2 Tim. ii. 2 ; Tit. i. 5). We know from 
his pastoral epistles that St Paul did this to meet the special 
needs of the churches of Ephesus and Crete ; and we may not 
unreasonably believe that the same measure w’as resorted to 
by him as well as by the other apostles in other churches 
where a similar emergency called for it. The language of 
St Jerome, which has been so often unfairly employed to 
weaken the cause of Episcopacy, wffien properly interpreted 
points to this origin. He asserts that the episcopal office 
was established as a remedy against schism, and to put a 
curb upon the factious spirit which, by the instigation of 
the devil, had sprung up in various churches, notably in 
that of Corinth As long as the apostolic founder of a 
church was living, and was able personally to interpose, 
this need for a bishop’s authority would not be felt. As this 
resort closed, as it did very gradually, the development of 
Episcopacy advanced, with a steady though uneven pro- 
gress, until it became universal. Jerome’s oft-quoted state- 
ment that the superiority of bishops to presbyters was 
rather due to the custom of the church than to any actual 
ordinance of the Lord, “ ex ecclesioe consuetudine magis 
qnam disiiositionis Domiiiicss veritate” (Hieron. in Tit. I 
5), does not in any way contradict its apostolical origin, 
which is indeed implied in the context of the passage, but 
merely signifies that the institution does not rest upon 
written words of Christ. ^ 

If we further ask by what authority it was decided that, 
in Jerome’s words (u.s.), “to root out the thickets of 
heresies all the responsibility should be deferred to a single 
person,” tbe testimony of antiquity, scanty, it is true, 
but adequate, affirms that this authority was apostolic, 
and points to St John as its chief though not exclusive 
source. Tertullian expressly asserts that “the order of 
bishops, if traced back to its origin, will rest upon John as 
its author” {Adv. Marcion,, iv. 5). This statement is 
confirmed by Clement of Alexandria, who relates that St 
John, after his return to Ephesus from Patmos, on the 
death of Domitian, was in the habit of making progresses 
through the neighbouring districts, “in one jjlace to 
establish bishops, in another to organize whole churches, 
in another to ordain individuals indicated by tbe Holy 
Spirit” (Apud Euseb., Hist. Bed., iii. 23). Irenseus, the 
disciple of Poly carp, whose authority on such a fact is indis- 
putable, says that bis revered master had been “ established 
by apostles in Asia as bishop in the church of Smyrna” (Iren., 
iii. 3, § 4), a statement which is confirmed by Tertullian 
{De ProBscript., 32). Polyoarp is also distinctly mentioned 
as bishop of Smyrna, together with Onesimus, bishop of 
Ephesus, in the genuine letters of Ignatius. The names of 
Papias of Hierapolis, Sagaris of Laodicea, and Melito of 
Sardis, all contemporary bishops with Polycatp, supply 

irrefragable evidence of the early and wide extension of 
Episcopacy throughout proconsular Asia, the scene of St 
John’s latest labours” (Lightfoot, u.s., p. 212), and, “ unless 
all historical testimony is to be thrown aside as worthless, 
demonstrate that the institution of a localized episcopate— 
what Hooker calls “bishops with restraint,” in contrast 
with the “ episcopate at large” exercised by the apostles— 
“ cannot be placed later than the closing years of the 1st 
century, and cannot be dissevered from tbe name of St 


1 We may compare the language of St Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 10, 12, “to 
the manied I command, yet not I, but the Lord ... to the rest speak 
I, not the Lord,” where the contrast is not, as is sometimes supposed, 
hetween the apostle speaking by inspiration and without inspiration, 
hut between the apostle’s words and an aotnal “ dictum ” of onr Lord 
(Markx. 11). Dean Stanley remarks, “the natural distinction between 
the sayings of Christ and the sayings of the apostles is here exempli- 
fied, — Chnst laying down the general rule, the apostles applying it to 
the particular emergencies which arose out of the relations of the- 
parUcnlax churches with which they had to deal ” (Cbrmthiojis, p. 110). 
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Joliii” {Ihicl p 231). There is nu reason for supposing 
that this was the result of the dehberations of an apos- 
tolic council, or that it was enforced by an authoritative 
decree. The doubtful and somewhat legendary tale of 
Hegesippus, preserved in Eusebius, of the calling of such 
a council at Jerusalem after the fall of the city and the 
death of St James, — even if it be conceded that at that 
late period any considerable number of the apostolic body 
were alive, and were within reach of such a summons, — 
expressly limits its purpose to the appointment of SjTiieon, 
the son of Clopas, as a successor to St James. That this 
gathering had in view so momentous a step as the estab- 
lishment of Episcopacy as the form of government for the 
chuioh for all time is a mere hypothesis, unsupported by 
any ancient testimony or tradition. Neither ha.ve we 
evidence for any definite decree proceeding either from an 
apostolic council, or, if that be rejected as baseless, from 
St John’s individual authority. In the words of Dr 
Lightfoot, U.S., p. 205, — 

“The eviileiit utility and even pressing need of such an oiBcc, 
sanctioned by the most venerated name in Christendom, would be 
sufiiciont to secure a wide though gradual reception Such a 
receijtion, it is true, supposes a substantial harmony and fieedom of 
lutercourse among the churches which remained undisturbed by the 
troubles of the times ; but the silence of history is not at all un- 
favourable to this supposition. In this way, during the historical 
blank which extends over half a century after the fall of Jerasaletn, 
Episcopacy was matuied, and the Catholic church consolidated.” 

The opening epoch is the only portion of the history of 
Episcopacy over which any uncertainty hangs. After the 
commencement of the 2d century, wheiever we hear of the 
existence of a local church we find it, without any excep- 
tion, and with hardly any variety, under the government of 
a bishop, and that without any indication of there ever 
having been a time when it was otherwise. The existing 
bishop is usually spoken of as the successor of other 
bishops reaching in unbroken line to apostolic times. 
Episcopacy is everywhere uniformly established, and its 
claim to an unbroken descent from the apostles is every- 
where asserted, and nowhere called in question. 

In the words of Dr Arnold, no prejudiced champion of 
Episcopacy, 

“The beginning of the 2d century found the church under the 
government of bishops, many of whom derived their appointment 
from the apostles themselves at only one or two removes, — that is to 
say, they had been chosen by men who had themselves been cbosen by 
an apostle, or by persons such as Tiraotheus, in whom an apostle 
had entertained full confidence” (^Fragment on the GhuteJi, p. 124). 

Irenasus, writing at the close of the 2d century, argues 
for the apostolical purity of the faith of the Church of 
Eome from the unbroken chain by which it was connected 
with the apostles. “ Linus was appointed by the apostles 
themselves ; Anacletus succeeded Linus ; Clemens, Ana- 
cletus ; after whom followed in regular succession Euanstus, 
Alexander, Sixtus, Telesphorus, Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, 
Soter, down to Eleutherius (the bishop of his own day), 
who holds the episcopal position twelfth in order from the 
apostles” (lib. iii, c. 3, § 3). 

The challenge given by Tertullian, a little later, to the 
heretics of his day, to “ produce the roll of their bMops 
running down in due succession from the beginning in such 
a manner that that first bishop of theirs shall be able to 
show for his ordainer or predecessor some one of the 
apostles, or of apostolic men ” {De Preestript, c. 31), is 
equally convincing. In the following paragraph, where, 
after referring to the appointment of Polycarp at Smyrna 
by St John, and Clement at Eome by St Peter, he pro- 
ceeds — “ This is the manner in which the apostolic church 
hand down their registers, and exhibit those whom, having 
been appointed to their episcopal seats by apostolic law.” 

Catalogues of the bishops of almost aU the earlier churches 
are in existence. These may contain some doubtful names ; 
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but they may be accepted as satisfactory evidence of the 
belief, in tlie age nearest to that whicL they refer, that, in 
the words of Hooker, “ under them [the apostles], and by 
their appointment, this order began, which maketh many 
presbvtcrs subject unto the regiment of some one bishop” 
{Prcl Pulit, vii. 10). 

Once established, the value, nay, the necessity, of 
the episcopal form of government secured its permanence. 
It Avas not only, as in its first beginnings may have been 
its chief object, a remedy against schisms, and a safeguard 
against heresie.s, but it was the outward symbol of the 
unity of the church, and one of the most effectual methods 
by which that unity was maintained. The individual 
bishop was the visible representative of the corporate life 
of the individuals making up a congregation. The maxim 
of St Cyprian, “ Ecclesia est in Episcopo” (Cyp., iv. Pp 9), 
was universally recognized. “ They were the represen- 
tatives of the church, and without them the church had 
no existence , those were not the prayers of the church, 
that was not her communion w'hich the bishop did not 
either preside at or sanction” (Arnold, u s., p. 124). The 
bishop was regarded as the channel of divine grace, the 
bond of Christian brotherhood. Episcopacy, moreover, 
was not only the bond tying all the members of a church 
into one body, but also that which united the scattered 
churches into one organic whole. The collective episcopate 
formed the system of “joints and bands” by which the 
body of the catholic church was knit together. This idea 
has been well expressed by the pre-sent bishop of Edin- 
burgh, Dr Cotterill — 

“ TUe episcopal oiBee was the means of the confederation of the 
church, wliotlier in the several proAnnccs oi tluoughoiit the woild. 
The office was not something nsolated — the mere promotion of an 
individual to ceiiraiii functions , it was and is the result and the 
means of chinch fedeialioii, connecting fiist of all each generation 
with that which preceded, and then each bishop with the episcopal 
body, and through it with the whole church, tne functions of the 
office being exercised in union with other members of the fedeiation, 
from whom mission is leceived, and in obedience to its laws, and 
not according to the mere will of the individual. Prom these 
considerations it is obvious that Episcopacy and organic unity are 
entirely of the same essence (Charae to the Synod of the Diocese oj 
Edinburgh, 1877). 

The idea of Episcopacy thus set forth, as the unifying 
instrumentality in the church of Christ, is that -which 
holds the prominent placs in the estimate of the first 
Christian writer in whom we have any detailed reference 
to episcopal organization, St Ignatius of Antioch. In 
his eyes the bishop represents the church, and is the centre 
of unity to the body, a safeguard against disunion, and 
a security for the maintenance of discipline and the 
harmonious co-operation of its various constituents. With 
Iremeus the idea of the bishop as the centre of unity 
undergoes some modification. Heresy was the church’s 
danger in his day, as intestine strife had been its danger 
in Ignatius’s time. The unity of which Irenmus, like his 
later contemporary Tertullian, regards Episcopacy as the 
safeguard and guarantee is the unity of the faith. The 
one undying episcopate, with its direct descent from the 
apostles, was the assurance of the permanence of apostolic 
truth. The bishop, as the successor of the apostles, was the 
depositary of primitive truth, the inheritor of apostolic 
tradition. *' If you wish to ascertain the doctrine of the 
apostles, you mast apply to the church of the apostles.” 
Tnh.e vieivs of the necessity of Episcopacy expressed by 
these early writers may seem to us sometimes overstrained, 
and their language exaggerated. But to them these exalted 
terms were most real. They were no more than the 
natural expression of their experience of the strength and 
safety derived from the organization which they most 
certainly believed to be the gift to the church of her Great 
Head. "Whatever divergencies of view there may be aa 
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to the origm and authority of Episcopacy, and of its 
general necessity, an unprejudiced survey of the early 
history of the church will show how important a part it 
played in the maintenance of its life and health, both in. the 
promotion of organic unity and the preservation of purity 
of doctrine. “ The constitution of the church is ordained 
of God; but it is ordained because it is adapted for man.” 

Once established in the chief centres of national life, the 
growth of Episcopacy was steady, and gradually covered 
the whole surface of Christendom with its ramifica- 
tions. By degrees a systematic organization sprang up, by 
which neighbouring churches were grouped together for 
the purposes of consultation and self-government. The 
chief city of each district had the civil rank of the “ metro- 
polis,” or mother city. There the local synods naturally met, 
and the bishop— styled “metropolitan,” from bis position — 
took the lead in the deliberations, as “primus inter pares,” 
and acted as the representative of his brother bishops in 
their intercourse with other churches. Thus, though all 
bishops were nominally equal, a superior dignity and 
authority came by general consent to be vested in the 
metropolitans, which, when the churches became established, 
leceived the stamp of ecclesiastical authority. A still 
higher dignity w^as assigned to the bishops of the chief seats 
of government, such as Eomo, Antioch, Alexandria, and 
subsequently Constantinople ; and among these the bishop 
of Rome naturally had the precedence. In primitive times 
each city bad its own bishop, with a number of “ chorepi- 
scopi,” or country bishops subordinate to him, to take 
oversight of the smaller towns or villages of the district, as 
their deputies. Whether these “ chorepiscopi ” were uni- 
versally of episcopal rank is au unsettled question. It is 
probable that no strict rule was observed on this point, 
and that, in accordance with the duties they were called to 
discharge, while some were bishops in the strict sense of the 
word, others had only received the orders of a presbyter. 

Convenience dictated that the ecclesiastical divisions 
should generally follow the civil divisions of the empire. 
When Christianity became established under Constantine, 
and the church and state represented different functions of 
the body corporate, this rule was strictly followed out, in 
accordance with the new divisions of prefectures and dioceses 
introduced by him. The term “ diocese ” was used in a 
much more extensive sense than that to which it was after- 
wards restricted. The empire was divided into four pre- 
fectures: — 1, the East; 2, Illyria; 3, Italy; 4, Gaul, — each 
comprising a varying number of dioceses, each diocese 
containing within itself several provinces. Thus Asia, 
one of the five dioceses of the prefecture of the East, in- 
cluded ten provinces, and Pontus seven. The provinces 
were in their turn subdivided into districts bearing the 
designation of parcechia (irapoiKiai), which answered to 
dioceses in the modern sense of the term. Each of these 
“ paroechim ” had its own bishop, who was subordinate to 
the metropolitan, who had his see in the capital of the 
province. These metropolitans were subject to the 
authority of the bishop of the chief city of the political 
diocese, who in the East was styled “ exarch,” in the West 
“primate.” A higher dignity still was assigned to the 
chief bishops of the great cities of the empire, such as 
Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, To these, 
with the addition of Jerusalem, the title of “patriarch,” 
which had originally been common to all bishops, was more 
immediately but not exclusively restricted after the Council 
of Chalcedon, 451 a.d. In the West the title “ patriarch ” 
was employed with greater latitude for metropolitan bishops 
generally. Even so late as the 11th century we find the 
metropolitans of Aquileia and Grade so termed. (Mansi, 
xvii. 341; xviii. 466, 499.) The occupants of these 
primatial sees were also designated “archbishops.” The 


term “ oecumenical bishop ” is sometimes found applied to 
the bishops of Rome, while that of “ ecumenical patriarch ” 
was assumed by the bishops of Constantinople, though more 
as a title of dignity than as implying any claims to univer- 
sal authority. Theoretically all these primatial sees were 
co-ordinate in authority, and were mutually independent 
of one another. By degrees the bishops of the more im- 
portant cities overshadowed their brethren, and exercised a 
supremacy which, though rather due to custom than to re- 
cognized claims, was increasingly acquiesced in from the 
manifest advantage of having a strong central power which 
could interfere in theological controversies or ecclesiastical 
disputes, with an authority to which all would how. The 
gradual growth of the supremacy of the bishop of Rome 
as the chief pastor in the Western Church, and the eccle- 
siastical head of the imperial city, will be the subject of a 
separate article. 

The primitive rule was that, except in the case of 
coadjutor bishops, each diocese, in the modern sense, should 
have but one bishop, and that no bishop should have more 
than one diocese. Both rules were, however, in subsequent 
times violated. When the Arian controversy was dividing 
the Christian world, it was no uncommon occurrence for 
one see to have two or three rival bishops, all denouncing 
and excommunicating one another. At Antioch in the 
latter half of the 4th century there were two orthodox 
bishops, Paulinus and Meletius, recognized respectively 
by the Western and the Eastern church, an Anan bishop 
Euzoius, and a fourth of the Apollinarian sect. After the 
rise of the Novatian schism many cities had both an ortho- 
dox and a Novatian bishop. The vicious practice for one 
bishop to hold a second see “in commendam” was of 
gradual growth. Its origin was innocent. When a see 
was vacant and there was a difficulty about appointing a 
successor, its oversight was commended temporarily to a 
neighbouring bishop. The same was the case when a 
bishop was suspended for crime, or when a diocese had 
been so devastated by the inroads of heathen that its 
Chiistian population was too small to demand the services 
of a separate overseer. But that which began in necessity 
was continued by covetousness, until it culminated in the 
flagrant abuse which reached its height just before tbe 
Reformation, when the revenues of several sees were 
accumulated on a single individual, who probably was 
equally careless of the spiritual interests of all. Thus 
Cardinal Wolsey was at the same time archbishop of York 
and bishop of Durham and Winchester, and enjoyed the 
wealthy see of Touraay in France. 

The translation of a bishop from one see to another was 
forbidden by the canons of the primitive church. The 
only exception was where it was evident that the motive 
could not be increase of wealth or temporal aggrandizement, 
as when a bishop removed from a richer to a poorer see, or 
from an easier to a more laborious one; or when there 
was the prospect of spiritual advantage to the church. 
Though many instances of translation are found in early 
times, they are usually exceptional cases, and it may be 
safely asserted that until the growth of secularity and 
covetousness in the hierarchy had made rich sees an object 
of eager competition among prelates, the practice was uni- 
versaUy condemned as an act parallel to divorce, only to be 
justified by the plea of necessity or benefit to the church. 

It is unnecessary to trace the episcopate in the various 
churches in communion with the see of Rome. With 
hardly any, if any exceptions, the succession of bishops 
reaches in an unbroken line to the earliest ages of Christi- 
anity. This is also true of the churches of the orthodox 
communion in the East. Their episcopal pedigree exhibits 
few if any gaps, and the integrity of the record is usually 
beyond question. 
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It will be a more important task to examine the history 
of the episcopate in those countries of Europe which re- 
tained that form of church government after renouncing 
the papal authority, as well as in America and the de- 
pendencies of Great Britain, with the view of testing its 
claims in each instance to what is known as “ apostolical 
succession,” i.e.^ an uninterrupted line of episcopally con- 
secrated prelates reaching up to the first ages of the church. 

In England the primitive church, by whomsoever 
founded (the Eastern theory is certainly baseless), was 
undoubtedly Episcopal The names of three British 
bishops, those of York, London, and Caerleon,^ are found 
among those who attended the Council of Arles in 314 
With the ancient British church, however, the later Epis- 
copacy of England has no connection. The existing 
Church of England is the lineal descendant of that planted 
in Kent by St Augustine at the end of the 6th century. 
The descent of her bishops is traced continuously by one 
ot the most honest and accurate of her living historians, 
Professor Stubbs, in his Episcopal Succession in England. 
The separation from the see of Rome caused no breach in 
the rontmuity Archbishop Parker, from whom the pre- 
sent Episcopacy descends, was consecrated December 17, 
J5')9, by Bishop Barlow of Chichester (himself consecrated 
by Archbishop Cranraer June 11, 1536), Scory of Hereford, 
Cjverdale of Exeter, .and Hodgkins of Bedford. The 
ridiculous “ Nag’s Head Fable,” by which some unscrupu- 
lous partisans have endeavoured to discredit the Anglican 
succession, was long since repudiated by the Roman 
Catholic historian Dr Lingard, and is now universally 
regarded with the contempt it deserves. ^ See England 
Church of, p 370 of the present volume. 

The episcopate of the Church of Scotland was at its 
commencement rather missionary than diocesan. The first 
bishops, St Ninian (died 432), St Palladius (died c. 435), 
and St Serf and St Taman, the disciples of the latter, were 
missionaries among a heathen population, with no defined 
dioceses. Each had his centre of operations in a monastic 
establishment of which he had been founder, — St Ninian 
at Candida Casa, i.e., Whithorn in Galloway, St Palladius 
at Fordun in the Mearns, St Serf at Cdross. St Ternan 
probably at Upper Banchory— but it would be au anti- 
cipation of a later organization to speak of these places as 
ill any sense their episcopal sees The first diocese of 
which we have any knowledge was that founded by St 
Kentigern (died 612), which embraced the field of labour 
of St Ninian, and revived his decayed but scarcely extinct 
church. At one time St Kentigern fixed his see at Hoddam 
m Dumfriesshire, but it eventually became established at 
Glasgow. The missionary character of his episcopate is 
evident from the enormous size of his diocese. This, 
coextensive with the kingdom of Rydderch, king of 
Strathclyde, stretched from the Clyde to the Mersey, and 
in breadth probably reached from sea to sea. In 729 
Galloway was severed from it and became a separate 
diocese, with its see at Candida Casa, Pecthelm, a deacon 
of Aldhelm of Sherborne, and a friend of Bede, being the 
first bishop. The Anglian succession of bishops at Candida 
Casa lasted till the beginning of the 9th century, when 
the ravages of the Northmen and the generally disturbed 
state of the country put an end to it. In Celtic Scotland, 
to the north of the Clyde, Episcopacy had still less of a 
diocesan character. In the Celtic church, among the 

^ The latest and most trustworthy authority, the lamented Mr 
A. "W. Haddan, decides against the claim of Lincoln, as the see of 
the third bishop. 

® The fullest account of Archbishop Parker’s own consecration and 
that of his consecrators will be found in the Ordmwn Saerorwm> in 
Ecclesia Anglimna Defeoisio, by the Rev. T. J, Bailey, which contains 
Photozincographie copies of the actual documents relating to the 
transaction. 
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“Scoti” both of Ireland aud Scotland, the organization 
was distinctly monastic, not episcopal. The chief govern- 
ment of the church was vested in the abbots of the principal 
monasteries, to whom the bishops, necessary for the 
perpetuation of the ministry, were subordinate. In fact, 
in Celtic Scotland diocesan Episcopacy was non-existent, 
and the church was under the government of the primatial 
presbyter-abbot of Iona. The bishops residing in that and 
other monasteries, though superior to their abbots in 
ecclesiastical order, were their inferiors in official rank, and 
were subject to their primatial authority. Nor had these 
bishops any territorial jurisdiction. “ An episcopal succes- 
sion,” writes klr Grub, “ was kept up, but it was nob in 
connection with any fixed scat or territory, it was a 
succession of order alone, not of jurisdiction. Thera was 
no diocesan Episcopacy, properly speaking, — no episcopal 
lule at all. Each abbot was the head of his own 
monastery, and over all was the successor of St Columba, 
the primate of the Piets and Scots ” {Eccles. Hist, of Scot- 
land, voL i. p. 139). On the union of the Piets and Scots 
under one sovereign, the centre of ecclesiastical authority 
was transferred, together with the relics of St Columba, 
from Iona to Dunkeld by Kenneth MacAlpine in 849, 
and again to St Andrews about 906, The bishop of St 
Andrews continued the only diocesan prelate, as bishop of 
the Scots, till the reign of Alexander I, when, before 
1115, the sees of Moray and Dunkeld were founded. 
About the same time, the Cumbrian see of Glasgow, which 
had become extinct during a long period of semi -barbarism, 
the result of perpetual invasions, was revived by David 
earl of Cumbria, lu the person of John, consecrated 
at Rome by Pope Pascbal II., probably in 1117. It was 
also under David, after his accession to the Scottish 
crown, 1129, that the episcopate received its most marked 
extension in the foundation of the sees of Aberdeen, Ross, 
Caithness, Brechin, and Dunblane, and the restoration 
of that of Candida Casa, in Galloway. The date of 
the foundation of the see of Argyll is doubtful. It 
has been placed not improbably c. 1200. The claims of 
the archbishops of York to the primacy of Scotland, at no 
time very well grounded nor willingly allowed, were the 
source of continual dissensions; and in 1188, William 
king of the Scots obtained a bull from Pope Clement 
IIL declaring the independence of the Scotch Church 
aud its bishops of any see but that of Rome. Three 
ceiTtunes, however, elapsed before Scotland secured a 
metropolitan of her own, after several ineffectual attempts 
to obtain tbe pall. In 1472 St Andrews was erected into 
an archiepiscopal and metropolitan see ; and a few years 
later, 1489, Glasgow also attained the same rank. The 
episcopate having been thus completely organized, tbe 
succession continued unbroken till the Reformation of tbe 
16th century, when the canonical prelates were generally 
superseded. Protestant bishops were, however, continued 
after a fashion, 1571-1574, although the canonical validity 
of their consecration was in most cases exceedingly ques- 
tionable, it being very doubtful whether the consecrators 
themselves had been consecrated, and even whether some 
of the new bishops had been episcopally ordained. “ The 
thirteen dioceses of the ancient church continued in 1678 to 
exist in name, and most of them were filled by Protestant 
ministers bearing tbe style of bishops, although, hardly one 
of them ventured to exercise episcopal jurisdiction” 
(Grub, Eccl. EisL of Scotland, ii. p. 203). This shadow of 
the episcopate speedily received a fatal blow. Titular 
Episcopacy was declared abolished in 1581 by royal 
proclamation j and though the base covetousness of some 
of the leading nobles prolonged its nominal existence for 
a while in the scandalous system of “ tulchan bishops,” by 
which men were appointed to sees on the express under 
vni — 62 
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standing tliat their emoluments, with the exception of 
a small pension, should be transferred to the lay patron, 
it became virtually extinct. On the accession of James 
VL to the English throne, Episcopacy was again for 
a short time revived in Scotland. The succession was 
obtained from England, and the archbishop of Glasgow, 
and the bishops of Brechm and Galloway, were con- 
secrated in the cliapel of London House, October 21, 
1610. The lenewed overthrow of Episcopacy, and the 
establishment of Presbyterianism during the Great Pie- 
bellion of the 17th century, belong to general history, 
and need not be enteied on here On the restoration 
of Charles II. an unsuccessful attempt was made to re 
establish the episcopal form of government. By this time 
all the bishops who derived their succession from those 
consecrated in 1610 had passed away, with two exceptions , 
and it was resolved to obtain, a second time, the canonical 
succession from the English Church. On the 15th of 
December IGGl, Sharp, Pairfoul, Hamilton, and Leighton 
wove consecrated in Westminster Abbey to the archiepisco- 
pal sees of St Andrews and Glasgow, and the bishoprics of 
Galloway and Dunblane, respectively. On the leturn of 
these prelates to Scotland, they lost no time in consecrating 
bi&hops for the other v.aeant sees. Thus the Scottish 
episcopate was restored to its full complement of two arch- 
bishoprics, and twelve bishoprics — Aberdeen, Argyll, 
Brechin, Caithness, Dunblane, Duiikeld, Edinburgh, Gallo- 
way, the Isles, Moray, Orkney, and Boss. It would be 
beside the purpose of this article to enter into the causes of 
the failure of this fresh attempt to establish prelacy in 
Scotland, or to narrate the political events which led to 
the renewed abolition of this form of church government 
and the estabhshment of Presbyterianism as the national 
religion of Scotland, or to speak of the civil disabilities 
under which the Episcopal Church laboured till the passing 
of the Act of Toleration in 1711, and, after the fresh 
calamities resulting from the part taken by the bishops and 
episcopal clergy iii the rebellion of 1745, by the Ptelief Bill 
of 1792. The condition of the Episcopal Church was for 
a long time so depressed that no attempt was made to keep 
up a regular system of diocesan government. Two bishops 
without diocesan jurisdiction, Sage and PuUarton, were 
privately consecrated in 1705 at Edinburgh, and two more, 
Falconer and Christie, in 1709 at Dundee. Other similar 
consecrations followed, but after a period of considerable 
contioversy between the advocates of diocesan Episcopacy 
and the government of the chuich by a college of bishops 
" at large,’' the former system was accepted by the members 
of their communion, and is that under which the Episcopal 
Church ill Scotland is now administered. The existing 
territorial divisions, each with its bishop, are (1) Aberdeen, 
(2) Argyll and the Isles, (3) Brechin, (4) Edinburgh, (5) 
Glasgow and Galloway, (6) Moray, Eoss, and Caithness, 
(7) St Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. The bishops are 
appointed by the votes of their presbyters, and are all equal 
in jurisdiction, one of their body being chosen by themselves 
as “ primus,” for the purpose of convoking and presiding over 
the meetings of the episcopal college. This system is about 
to give place to that prevailing in the Episcopal Church 
from primitive times, by the appointment of a metropolitan. 
The most remarkable event in the history of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church in modern times has been the gift 
of the episcopal suceession to the Church of America, 
by the consecration of Dr Samuel Seabury as bishop of 
Connecticut by the Scotch bishops at Aberdeen, August 31, 

In Ireland, Episcopacy appears to have been coeval with 
the introduction of the Christian faith. Before the 
apostolic labours of St Patrick, 430-491 a.d., and the 
brief mission of St Palladiiis by Pope Celestinus, c. 431, 


there were bishops in Ii eland whose names are recorded by 
Ussher. The church planted by St Patrick, though episco- 
pal, had no diocesan organization. As in the daughter 
Church of Scotland, the ecclesiastical system was monastic 
and collegiate, not diocesan or parochial. The bishops had 
neither local jurisdiction nor legulative authority, and seem 
to have existed simply for the purpose of ordination, which 
was held to be their exclusive right. As at Iona, the Irish 
bishops were subordinate to the heads of the monastic 
establishments to which they belonged, and that even when 
that position was held by a female. At Kildare the bishop 
was the nominee and functionary of the abbess St Bridget 
and her successors. There being no limitation to the num- 
her of bishops, the order became multiplied far beyond the 
utmost needs of the Irish Church, until there were almost 
as many bishops as congregations. Having no sufficient 
employment at home, they wandered into other countries, 
where by their irregular performance of their episcopal 
functions gieat disorders were introduced, against which 
several of the canons of the church councils of the 9th 
century were directed. Their ordiuntions were declared 
null and void at the Council of Chalons in 813, and a still 
more stringent rule was passed at that of Calcuith, 816, 
forbidding any of the race of the “ Scoti to celebrate 
the sacraments or minister in any of the offices of the 
church. The Church of Ireland retained its complete 
independence as a national church, free from the jurisdiction 
or authority of Rome, till the early part of the 12th 
century The archbishop of Armagh was the sole primate, 
and by him all the bishops were consecrated. The first 
introduction of Roman influence was due to the predatory 
Danes, oi Ostmen,” who had established themselves on 
various spots of the seaboard. On their conversion to 
Christianity they were naturally led to seek their chief 
pastors, not from the native church of the country they 
had invaded, but from their own Norman kindred in 
England. “It was to the archbishops of Canterbury, 
Lanfranc and Anselm, that the bishops of the Danish 
cities — Limerick, 'VYaterford, and Dublin — repaired for 
consecration, and made profession of canonical obedience ; 
and these bishops, though sometimes of Irish birth, were 
generally i>ersous who had been trained in English monas- 
teries (Robertson, Hist, of Christian Church, v. 264). 
This connexion with the Roman see through the English 
Church, though at first limited to the Danish settlers, 
was gr^ually extended and strengthened, until in 1118 
we find Gilbert bishop of Limerick presiding over a synod 
as papal legate, and using his influence to bring the Irish 
Church mto conformity with Roman customs. One 
beneficial result of this intercourse with Rome was that 
Ireland was partitioned out into territorial dioceses, with 
bishops possessing local jurisdiction, A second primatial 
see was also established at Cashel, to which those of 
Dublin and Tuam were afterwards added. The loss of the 
ancient independence of the Irish Church was sealed when 
the grant of the palls for which St Malachy, the strenuous 
advocate for complete conformity bo the Latin Church, had 
so earnestly pleaded in his visits to Rome, 1137—1140, was 
unanimously solicited of the pope by the national synod 
held at Holmepatrick in 1148, and accepted at the hands 
of the cardinal legate by the Irish metropolitan at the 
synod of Kells in 1152. The conquest of Ireland by Henry 
II. of England, to whom it had been granted by Pope 
Hadrian IV., as “ the head owner of all Christian islands,” 
completed the subjection. A council convened by him 
at Cashel in 1172 decreed that the Church of Ireland 
should be reduced to the form of that of England; and 
Ireland was, chiefly through the influence of English 
ecclesiastics who were put into the highest dignities of tibe 
church, gradually brought into the same couformity to 
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the Church of Eome as the other countries of the “West 
With the view, however, of counteracting the giowing 
encroachments of the papacy, it became customaiy for the 
Irish bishops, after election by their own chapters, to 
receive consecration in England, in order that they might 
renounce in person all claims jirejudicial to the English 
crown made by the Church of Eome. The state of the 
Church of Ireland during the Middle Ages was one of fierce 
intestine discord. Its episcopal succession, however, con- 
tinued unbroken. Nor did the Eeformation cause any 
breach in its continuity The Irish parliament in 1536 cast 
oflf the papal supremacy and accepted that of the crown. 
The bishops acquiesced in the change, and at the acces 
sion of Elizabeth m 1560 all save two, appointed by Queen 
Mary, took the oath of supremacy to the queen and 
conformed to the reformed liturgy. The line was pre- 
served during the storm of the Great Rebellion , at the 
Restoration eight of the Irish bishops were still surviving. 
Of these Bramball was selected for the primacy, and by 
him and his suffragans two archbishops and ten bishops 
were consecrated to the vacant sees in St Patrick’s, Dublin, 
in 1661. The churches of England and Ireland were 
united by Act of Parliament in 1800. In 1833-34 the 
episcopate was much curtailed. Two of the archbishoprics 
were reduced to bishoprics, and ten of the bishopries were 
merged in other sees. Finally, in 1869, the Irish Church 
was disestablished, and became, like the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, an episcopal church existing in the country, 
not the established church of the country. Through all 
these changes the episcopal succession has remained unim- 
paired, and the Protestant episcopate can claim to be 
regarded as the lineal representative of the ancient episco- 
pate of Ireland. The Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland 
derive their consecration from foreign churches, — those of 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, — and therefore have no direct 
connexion with the national Irish Church. 

The churches of Scandinavia, including those of Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Iceland, were the only Christian 
bodies which embraced the Lutheran doctrines that 
preserved an episcopate through the stormy period of the 
Reformation. Of these, the Church of Sweden alone can 
put forth a claim to an unbroken succession, nor is this 
claim quite beyond question. The Scandinavian churches, 
with their bishops, were originally subject to the see of 
Hamburg or Bremen, of which their founder, the apostolic 
Anschar of Corbey (who died 865) was the first occupant 
In 1104 Lund in Schonen was chosen as the seat of a 
new archiepiscopal see, to which all the Scandinavian 
kingdoms and dependencies should owe allegiance. The 
other kingdoms being displeased at their subjection to a 
Danish prelate, a synod was held at Skenning in 1248, 
under the presidency of the English cardinal, Nicholas 
Breakspear, afterwards Hadrian IV., which gave a primate 
to Norway, the islands, and Greenland, placed at Nidards 
(Drontheim), and provided for the erection of a primacy 
of Sweden, afterwards fixed in 1164 at Upsala. The epis- 
copal system being thus established, the succession was 
continued in the Scandinavian churches till the Reforma 
tion, when it was completely interrupted everywhere save 
in Sweden. During that period of disturbance all the 
Swedish sees became vacant but two, and the bishops of 
these two soon left the kingdom. The episcopate, however, 
was preserved by Peter Magnusson, who, when residing 
warden of the Swedish hospital of St Bridget in Rome, 
had been duly elected bishop of the see of Westeraes, and 
consecrated c. 1524. No official record of his consecration 
can he discovered, hut there is no sufficient reason to doubt 
the fact ; and it is certain that during his lifetime he was 
acknowledged as a canonical bishop both by Roman Catho- 
lics and by Protestants. In 1628 Maniusson consecrated 
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bishops to fill the vacant sees, and, assisted by one of these, 
Magnus Sommar, bishop of Strengness, he afterwards con- 
secrated the Reformer, Lawrence Peterson, as archbishop of 
Upsala, Sept. 22, 1531. Some doubt has been raised as to 
the validity of the consecration of Peterson’s successor, also 
named Lawrence Peterson, in 1575, from the insufficiency 
of the documentary evidence of the consecration of his 
consecrator, Paul Justin, bishop of Abo. The integrity of 
the succession has, however, been accepted after searching 
investigation by men of such learning as Grabs and Routh, 
and has been formally recognized by the convention of the 
American Episcopal Church. The number of dioceses in 
Sweden is now twelve, including the archiepiscopal see of 
Upsala, by the holder of which the bishops are, as a rule, 
consecrated. On a vacancy three candidates are nominated 
by the votes of the clergy of the diocese, of whom one is 
selected by the king. The succession to the daughter church 
of Finland, now independent, stands or falls with that of 
Sweden. 1 

The other Scandinavian churches — those of Denmark, 
Norway, and Iceland, — though equally episcopal in form, 
cannot produce any legitimate claim to the episcopal suc- 
cession. The Reformation was at first opposed by the 
whole episcopate. For this and other political charges, the 
king, Christian III., in 1536-37 suddenly placed most of 
the bishops under arrest, and compelled them to resign their 
sees into his hands, to dispose of as he thought good. On 
their engaging not to oppose the Reformation they were 
indisposed to lead, these prelates were presented by him 
to stMls in cathedral or collegiate churches, and, quietly 
acquiescing in the new regime, created no schism from the 
national establishment. They did not, however, take any 
part in the consecration of their successors, which was per- 
formed by Bugenhagen, Luther’s friend and fellow-labourer, 
at Copenhagen, September 2, 1537. The seven ministers 
on whom Bugenhagen laid hands were called evangelical 
superintendents, or bishops, and from these the existing 
succession is derived. Bugenhagen drew up, by the king’s 
command, a scheme of church government for Denmark 
and Norway. In the latter kingdom the pre-Reformation 
bishops generally deserted their posts , two, Hans Reff of 
Opsloe and Geble Pedersen of Bergen, adopted the change 
and retained their sees. In Iceland the last of the Roman 
Catholic bishops authorised the first Protestant bishop, 
ordained at Roeskild, to hold his office in succession to him- 
self, It will be seen that the validity of the episcopal suc- 
cession in these churches is very questionable. But it has 
never been formally denied by the Church of England, and 
It has been accepted by Dodwell, Leslie, and Thorndike, 
and its orders have been recognized by the Indian bishops 
in the case of missionaries ordained by the Danish Church. 

Another Protestant episcopal church is that of the 
Moravians, or, as they prefer to style themselves, the 
Undos Frairum. The Bohemian anti-Reformation swept 
the church of the Brethren from their original seat to find 
a refuge in Poland and Prussia. Here their ancient Epis- 
copacy, derived in 1467 from the Austrian Waldenses, was 
perpetuated in regular succession, until in 1735 one of the 
two last surviving bishops, Jablonski, with the concurrence 
of the other, Sitkovius, consecrated David Nitschmann to be 
the first bishop of the renewed church of the Brethren, 
established at Herrnhut in Saxony. Two years later, May 
20, 1737, Jablonski and Nitschmann consecrated Count 

1 The -whole sahject of the S-wedisli episcopate and the validity of 
its succession -will be found discussed in a series of papers— from 
•which our information is chiefly dra-wn— charactenzed by fairness and 
thoroughness of investigation, by the Bev, F. S. May, in the Coloniai 
Church Chronidefox 1861. We are also indebted to Mr May for a 
dear statement of the history of the episcopate in the other Scandi- 
navian ch-arches, in papers read before the Church. Congresses at Kor- 
•wich and Southampton, 
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Zinzendorf as tlie second Ijishop of the Iiloravian church. 
From these two the existing Lloravian episcopate is derived. 

A remarkable instance of a Roman Catholic episcopal 
church, not in communion mth the papal see is to he 
found in the so-called Janseiiist Church of Holland. Pre- 
served with difficulty through the tempestuous period of the 
Dutch Reformation, when after fierce struggle the Protestant 
faith obtained the ascendency it has ever since maintained 1 
in Holland, the episcopate was in danger of dying out at 
the hogi lining of the 18 th century, through the refusal of 
the papal authorities to allow consecrations to the vacant 
sees, in revenge for the resolute adherence of the church to 
Jansenist doctrines. The episcopate was indeed only saved 
from extinction by the singularly opportune presence of a 
duly consecrated bishop of Babylon (Dominique Mane 
Varlet, previously vicar-general of Louisiana), who, having 
been suspended unheard by a iiotoiiously uncanonical 
sentence, in consequence of his having manifested sympathy 
with the oppressed Church of Holland, by administering 
the rite of confirmation during his sojourn at Amsterdam 
on his outward journey, had made that city his home, on 
his return to Europe in 1721, while waiting the result of 
his appeal. Convinced that they had no hope of obtaining 
a prelate from the papal court, the chapter of Utrecht met 
and elected Cornelius Steenoven archbishop, April 27, 1723. 
Jlore than a year having been spent in vain applications to 
neighbouring diocesan bishops to perform the ceremony, 
the newly-elected prelate was consecrated by the bishop of 
Bibylou at Amsterdam, October 15, 172L The act was 
declared unlawful and execrable by Pope Benedict XIII., 
and all who had taken part in it were excommunicated. The 
national church maintained a firm attitude, and on the death 
of the new archbishop, within half a year of his consecration, 
the chapterproceeded to the immediate election of a successor, 
Barchman Way tiers, who was also consecrated by the bishop 
of Babylon, September 30, 1725. On the death of Waytiers, 
May 13, 1733, before he could succeed in securing the 
consecration of any suffragan, Theodore van Croon was 
elected by the chapter, and received consecration from the 
same hands, October 28 of that year. Once again, and for 
the last time, on the death of this archbishop, June 9, 
1739, the bishop of Babylon was called upon to save the 
Dutch episcopate from extinction by the consecration of 
Peter John Meiudaerts, October 18, 1739. The chapter of 
Haarlem, whose unwillingness to offend the papal authori- 
ties by electing a bishop had hitherto prevented the increase 
of the episcopate, still refusing to act, the new archbishop 
took the matter into his own hands, nominated and con- 
secrated a bishop to that see in 1742, and added a third 
member to the episcopal college in the person of the bishop 
of Deventer, consecrated in 1758. The succession has con- 
tinued unbroken from that time to the present day, though 
in more than one instance its existence has hung precari- 
ously on a single life. Each consecration has been followed 
by a formal excommunication by the pope, and, all the 
attempts to obtain reconciliation being repelled with insult, 
the church has at length settled down into the true Galil- 
ean position of protest against ultramontanism whether of 
doctrine or of discipline. (A. W. Haddan’s Remains^ p. 
41 3 j Neale’s Janseiiist Clmrch of Holland.) 

The national Church of Holland has been the inatrument 
of conferring the episcopate on the community known as 
“ Old Catholics,” whose separation, from the Church of 
Rome, under the leadership of Dr Dbllinger, was occasioned 
by the publication of the Yatican decrees relating to papal 
supremacy and infallibility, passed at the so-called oecumeni- 
cal council of 1870. Dr J. H. JReinkens, the individual 
chosen to be the first bishop of the new church at the 
synod, consisting of priests and lay delegates, held at 
Cologne, June 4, 1873, was consecrated on August 11 by 
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Mgr. Heykamp, the bishop of Deventer, — ^Archbishop Loos 
of Utrecht, who had promised to administer the rite, 
having died on the very day of the new bishop’s election. 
A second bishop, Edward Herzog, was consecrated for the 
members of the Old Catholic body in Switzerland by 
Bishop Reinkens at Rheinfelden in AargaU, September 18, 
1876, having been previously elected by a synod assembled 
at Olten. 

The episcopate in the colonies and dependencies of the 
English crown commenced with the consecration of Dr 
Charles Inglis to the diocese of Nova Scotia, which took 
place at Lambetli, August 12, 1787, the same year which 
had witnessed the foundation of the episcopate of the 
American Church. Quebec was formed into a separate 
diocese in 1793, and Nova Scotia was again subdivided by 
the foundation of the sees of Newfoundland in 1839, 
and Fredericton (New Brunswick) in 1845. The original 
diocese of Quebec has also been broken up by the establish- 
ment of the sees of Toronto (1839), Montreal (1860), Huron 
(1857), Ontario (1861), and Niagara (1875). These are all 
suffragans to Montreal, the metropolitical see of the 
Dominion of Canada. In 1849 the diocese of Rupert’s 
Land was formed out of the vast territories of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. This has subsequently been constituted 
metropolitical, having as its suffragans the bishops of 
Moosonee (1572), Athabasca (1874), Saskatchewan (1874), 
and the missionary bishop of Algoma (1873). 

The next part of the British dependencies to receive the 
episcopate was the East Indies. The see of Calcutta was 
formed, to which Dr Middleton was consecrated at Lambeth 
in 1814. The unwieldy diocese intrusted to his supervision, 
including eventually all British subjects in India, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, has been 
gradually broken up into more than twenty separate dio- 
ceses, and the process of subdivision is continually going on. 

India alone now remains under the metropolitan of 
Calcutta, who has as his suffragans the bishops of Madras 
(1835), Bombay (1837), Colombo (Ceylon) (1845), Lahuaii 
(1855), Lahore (1878), and Rangoon (1878). The 
diocese of Victoria (Hong Kong) was established in 1849, 
that of the Mauritius in 1854, and of North China in 
1872. 

The West India islands came first under episcopal super- 
vision in 1824, when the dioceses of Barbados and Jamaica 
(now Kingston) were founded. In 1842 the diocese of 
Barbados was divided into three by the formation of the 
separate sees of Antigua and Guiana, and in 1861 the 
Bahamas were severed from Jamaica and became the see of 
Nassau. The bishopric of Trinidad was founded in 1872. 

In 1836 Australia and the adjacent English dependencies 
were withdrawn from the nominal supervision of the 
bishops of Calcutta by the consecration of Dr W, G. 
Broughton as first bishop of Australia (now Sydney). 
New Zealand was erected into a separate see (now Auck- 
land) in 1841, and Tasmania in 1842. The see of Sydney 
has since become metropolitical, containing the dioceses of 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Newcastle (all three founded in 
1817), Perth (1857), Brisbane (1859), Goulbum (1863),. 
Grafton and Armidale (1867), Bathurst (1869), and 
Ballarat (1875). The original diocese of New Zealand 
is now divided into six under its own metropolitan, the 
primacy being elective and not attached to any specified 
see. These dioceses are Auckland (1869), Christchurch 
(1856), Wellington, Nelson, and Waiapu (all three founded 
in 1858), and Dunedin (1866). To these should be added 
the missionary bishopric of Melanesia (1861). The Poly- 
n^an island of Hawaii became the seat of the bishop of 
Honolulu in 1861, the Falkland Islands were constituted a 
see in 1870, and after many difficulties Madagascar received 
the episcopate in 1874 
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After the colony of the Cape of Good Hope had been in 
British possession for more than forty years, the episcopate 
was granted to it. Bishop Gray was consecrated first 
bishop of Cape Town on St Peter’s Day 1847. This 
energetic prelate lost no time in subdividing his enormous 
diocese. The first new sees were those of Graham’s Town 
and Natal, founded in 1853. St Helena became a bishopric 
in 1859, the Orange River Territory (now Bloemfontein) in 
1863, Maritzburg in 1869, Zululand in 1870, and Pretoria 
(the Transvaal) in 1878. The diocese of Independent 
Kaffraria (St John’s) was founded by the Scotch Episcopal 
Church in 1873. We must not omit to mention the 
missionary bishopric of Central Africa, or the Zambesi, 
founded by the Universities Mission in 1861, of which the 
lamented Charles Mackenzie was the first bishop. 

On the western coast of Africa, Sierra Leone was con- 
stituted a diocese in 1850. In 1864 the Niger territory, 
including Lagos and Abbeokuta, was taken from it as a 
missionary diocese. On the seaboard between the two, the 
republic of Liberia is ecclesiastically subject to a bishop of 
the American church stationed at Cape Palmas. 

In 1842 Gibraltar was made the seat of a bishop, whose 
jurisdiction extends over the clergy and members of the 
Church of England on the seaboard and islands of the 
Mediterranean, Archipelago, and Black Sea. In 1846 a 
bishop was consecrated, under the title of bishop of 
J erusalem, to take oversight of the Protestant settlements 
in Asia Minor, Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. 

The episcopate of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States of North America was originally derived 
partly from the Episcopal Church of Scotland, partly from 
that of England. As, however, the Scottish bishops trace 
their succession to those consecrated by English bishops in 
1661, the American Church may be regarded as a legiti- 
mate daughter of the Anglican Church, with which she is 
united in doctrine and discipline, and in legally authorized 
communion. The first bishop of the American Church 
was Dr Samuel Seabmy, elected by the clergy of Connec- 
ticut. The oath of allegiance, with which the archbishop 
had no power to dispense without a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, forming an inseparable obstacle to his consecration 
in England, Dr Seahury had recourse to the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, and was admitted to the episcopate at 
Aberdeen, November 14, 1784, by the hands of the 
bishops of Aberdeen, Ross, and Moray. Three years later, 
the formal difficulty having been in the meantime removed. 
Dr White and Dr Provoost, the elected respectively of the 
conventions of Pennsylvania and New York, were conse- 
crated at Lambeth on February 4, 1787, by Archbishops 
Moore and Markham and Bishops Moss of Bath and Wells 
and Hlnchcliffe of Peterborough. There being now three 
bishops in the American Church, the number held canoni- 
cally necessary under ordinary circumstances to a rightful 
consecration, though not absolutely essential to its 
validity, they proceeded to consecrate others, the first being 
Dr Madison for Virginia. By the beginning of the new 
century the number of diocesan bishops had risen to seven, 
and now (1878) it amounts to fifty-seven, to whom must be 
added several missionary bishops consecrated for work 
among the heathen. The right of electing a bishop is 
vested, by the constitution of the American Church, in the 
convention of the diocese, lay as well as clerical. Their 
choice is submitted to the general convention, if sittii^, if 
not, to the standing committees of the dioceses, and must 
receive the sanction of the majority before the bishops can 
consecrate. (b. y.) 

EPISCOPIUS, Simon (1583—1 643), a distinguished theo- 
logian (whose name in Dutch was Bisschop), was bom at 
Amsterdam on the 1st January 1583. In 1600 he entered 
the university of Leyden, where he took his master of arts 
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degree in 1606. He afterwards studied theology under 
Arminius, and Arminius’s opponent Gomar ; but soon be- 
coming a strong sympathizer with the Arminian doctrines, 
he, on the death of Arminius in 1609, left Leyden for 
the university of Franeker. In 1610, the year in which 
the Arminians presented the famous Remonstrance to the 
States of Holland, he was ordained minister at Bleyswich, a 
small village in the neighbourhood of Rotterdam , and in 
the following year he advocated the cause of the Remon- 
strants at the Hague conference. In 1612 he succeeded 
Gomar as professor of theology at Leyden, an appointment 
which awakened the bitter enmity of the Calvinists, and, 
on account of the influence lent by it to the spread 
of Armmian opinions, was doubtless an ultimate cause of 
the meeting of the Synod of Dort in 1618. Episcopius was 
chosen as the spokesman of the thirteen representatives of 
the Remonstrants before the synod; but he was refused a 
hearing, and the Remonstrant doctrines were condemned 
without any explanation or defence of them being per- 
mitted. At the end of the synod’s sittings in 1619, Epis- 
copius and the other representatives were deprived of their 
offices and expelled from the country. Episcopius retired 
to Brabant, but ultimately went to France, and took up his 
residence at Rouen. He devoted the most of his time to 
the promotion by writings of the Arminian cause ; but the 
attempt of Wadding to win him over to the Romish faith, 
involved him also in a controversy with that famous 
Jesuit. After the death of the stadtliolder Maurice, 
the violence of the Arminian controversy began to abate, 
and Episcopius was permitted in 1626 to resume his diitie-s 
in the Remonstrant church of Rotterdam. He was after- 
wards appointed rector of the Remonstrant college at Amster- 
dam, where he died in 1643. Episcopius may be regarded 
as in great part the theological founder of Armiuianism. 
Its principles were enunciated by Arminius, but in a frag- 
mentary and somewhat tentative shape, and it is to Epis- 
copius that the merit is due of having developed them into 
a complete and distinctive form of belief, and of having 
given them a widely extended and permanent influence. 
Besides opposing at all points the peculiar doctrines of Cal- 
vinism, Episcopius protested against the tendency of Calvin- 
ists to lay so much stress on abstract dogma, and argued that 
Christianity was practical rather than theoretical, — not so 
much a system of intellectual belief as a moral power, — 
and that an orthodox faith did not necessarily imply the 
knowledge of and assent to a system of doctrine which 
included the whole range of Christian truth, but only the 
knowledge and acceptance of so much of Christianity as 
was necessary to effect a real change on the heart and life. 

The principal -vrorlcq of Epiacopins are Ms Confessio s. declaraiio 
senimiia! paMorum gui in foedcrato Belgio Memonsirantes vocaniur 
super prcscipuis avticiilia rehgionis ChrisUanx (1621), Ms Apologia 
pro Confessiove (1629'), and his uncompleted work In^xtutiones TTieo- 
logicoB. A life of Epi.scopius was written by Limborch, and one 
was also prefixed by bis successor Curcellreus to an edition of his 
collected works published in 2 vols. (1650-1665) 

EPITAPH (hriTd<f>tos, sc. Xdyos, fromlTTi, upon, and rdipog, 
a tomb) means strictly an inscription upon a tomb, though 
by a natural extension of usage the name is applied to any- 
thing -written ostensibly for that purpose whether actually 
inscnbed upon a tomb or not. Many of the best known 
epitaphs, both ancient and modem, are merely literary 
memorials, and find no place on sepulchral monuments. 
Sometimes the intention of the writer to have his produc- 
tion placed upon the grave of the person he has commemor- 
ated may have been frustrated, sometimes it may never 
have existed j what he has written is still entitled to be 
caRed an epitaph if it be suitable for the purpose, whether 
the purpose has been carried out or not. The most obvious 
external condition that suitability for mural inscription 
imposes is one of rigid limitation as to length. An epitaph 
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cannot in tlio nature of things extend to the proportions 
that may be required in an elegy. 

The desire to perpotiuitc Iho memory of the dead being 
natural to man, the practice of placing epitaphs upon their 
graves has been common among all nations and in all ages. 
And the similarity, amounting sometimes almost to identity, 
of thought and expression that often exists between epitaphs 
wiitten more than two thousand years ago and epitaphs 
written only yestorday is as striking an evidence as hterature 
affords of the close kinship of human nature under the 
most varying conditions where the same primary elemental 
feelings aie stirred. The grief and hope of the Roman 
mother as expressed in the touching lines — 

Lagge fill bene quic'^cas 
Mater tua rogat tc, 
lit me ad to recipias : 

Vale ! 

find their echo in similar inscriptions in many a modem 
cemetery. 

Probably the earliest epitaphial inscriptions that have 
come down to us are those of the ancient Egyptians, written, 
as their mode of sepulture necessitated, upon the sarcophagi 
and coffins. Those that have been deciphered are all very 
much in the same form, commencing with a prayer to a 
deity, generally Osins or Anuhis, on behalf of the deceased, 
whose name, descent, and office are usually specified. There 
is, however, no attempt to delineate individual character, 
and the feelings of the survivors are not expressed other- 
wise than in the fact of a prayer being offered. Ancient 
Greek epitaphs, unlike the Egyptian, are of great literary 
interest, deep and often tender in feeling, rich and varied in 
expression, and generally epigrammatic in form. They are 
written usually in elegiac verse, though many of the later 
epitaphs are in prose. Among the gems of the Greek 
anthology familiar to English readers through translations 
are the epitaphs upon those who had fallen in battle. 
There are several ascribed to Simonides on the heroes of 
Thermopylae, of which the most celebrated is the epigram — 
"Go tell tlie Spartans, thou that passest by. 

That here, obedient to tlioir laws, we He. ’’ 

A hymn of Simonides on the same subject contains some 
lines of great beauty, which may be regarded as a literary 
epitaph : — 

" In dark Thermopylie they lie ; 

Oh dCiTtli of gloiy, there to die I 
Their tomb an altar is, their name 
A mighty heritage of fame ; 

Their dirge is triumph. — Cankering rust, 

And time that tmneth all to dust 
That tomb shall never w'asto nor hide, — 

The tomb of warriors true and tried. 

The fuU-Toic’d praise of Greece around 
Lies buried in that sacred mound ; 

Wheie Sparta’s king, Leonidas, 

In death eternal glory has. ’ 

In Lacedaemonia epitaphs were inscribed only upon the 
graves of those who had been especially distinguished in 
war ; in Athens they were applied more indiscriminately. 
They generally contained the name, the descent, the demise, 
and some account of the life of the person commemorated. 
It must be remembered, however, that many of the so-cdled 
Greek epitaphs are merely literary memorials not intended 
for monumental inscription, and that in these freer scope 
is naturally given to general reflections, while less attention 
is paid to biographical details. Many of them, even some 
'of the monumental, do not contain any personal name, as 
in the one ascribed to Plato : — 

" I am a shipwrecked sailor’s tombj a peasant’s there doth 
stand: 

Thus the same world of Hades lies beneath hoth sea and land." 

Others again are so entirely of the nature of general re- 
flections upon death that they contain no indication of the 


particular case that called them forth. It may be ques- 
tioned, indeed, whether several of this character quoted in 
ordinary collections are epitaphs at all, in the sense of 
being intended for a particular occasion. 

Roman epitaphs, in contrast to those of the Greeks, con- 
tained, as a rule, nothing beyond a record of facts. The 
inscriptions on the urns, of which numerous specimens are 
to be found in the British Museum, present but little 
variation. The letters D M. or D.M.S. (l>u$ Manibiis 
or Biis ManiLus Sacrum) are followed by the name of the 
person whose ashes are inclosed, his age at death, and 
sometimes one or two other particulars. The inscription 
closes with the name of the person who caused the urn to 
be made, and his relationship to the deceased. It is a 
curious illustration of the survival of traces of an old faitli 
after it has been formally discarded to find that the letters 
D.M. are not uncommon on the Christian inscriptions in 
the catacombs. It has been suggested that in this case 
they mean Deo Maximo and not Diis Manibus, but the 
explanation would be quite untenable, even if there were 
not many other undeniable instances of the survival of 
pagan superstitions in the thought and life of the early 
Christians. In these very catacomb inscriptions there are 
many illustrations to be found, apart from the use of the 
letters D. M., of the union of heathen with Christian senti- 
ment (see Maitland’s Church in the Caiaconibs). The 
private burial places for the ashes of the dead wore usually 
by the side of the various roads leading into Rome, the 
Via Appia, the Via Flaminia, &c. The traveller to or 
from the city thus passed for miles an almost uninterrupted 
succession of tombstones, whose inscriptions usually began 
with the appropriate words Siste Viaior or Aspice Viator, 
the origin doubtless of the “ Stop Passenger, ” which stUl 
meets the eye in many parish churchyards of Britain. 
Another phrase of very common occurrence on ancient 
Roman tombstones, Sit tihi terra levis, — Light lie the earth 
upon thee, — has continued in frequent use, as conveying an 
appropriate sentiment, down to modern times. A remark- 
able feature of many of the Roman epitaphs was the terrible 
denunciation they often pronounced upon those who violated 
the sepulchre. Two impressive examples may be quoted: — 
" Male peicat, Insepultus jaceat, 

Hon resm’gat, Cum Juda paitem. habeat, 

Si quis sepulcrum huno violaverit. " 

The second is more refined but not less terrible in its male- 
diction : — 

" Quisquis 

Hoc Sustulerit aut lEeserit 
Ultimus Suorum moriatur.” 

Such denunciations were not uncommon in later times. A 
weR known instance is furnished in the lines on Shake- 
speare’s tomb at Stratford-on-Avon, said to have been 
written by the poet himself ; — 

** Good frend for Jesus sake forbeare, 

To digs the dust enclosed hears ; 

Blestebe y® man y* siiares thes stones 
And curst be he y* moves my bones.” 

The earliest existing British epitaphs belonged to the 
Roman period, and are written in Latin after Roman 
form. Specimens are to be seen in various antiquarian 
museums throughout the country ; some of the inscriptions 
are given in Bruce’s Boman Wall ; and the seventh volume 
of the Corpus Insariptiomm Laivmrxm edited by Hiibner, 
containing the British inscriptions, is the most valuable 
repertory for the earlier Roman epitaphs in Britain. The 
earliest, of course, are commemorative of soldiers belong- 
ing to the legions of occupation, but the Roman form was 
afterwards adopted for native Britons. Long after the 
Roman form was discarded, the Latin language continued 
to be used, especially for inscriptions of a more public 
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character, as being from its supposed permanence the most 
suitable medium of communication to distant ages. It is 
only, in fact, within recent years that Latin has become 
unusual, and the more natural practice has been adopted 
of writing the epitaphs of distinguished men in the lan- 
guage of the country in which they Kved. While Latin 
was the chief if not the sole literary language, it was, as a 
matter of course, almost exclusively used for epitaphial in- 
scriptions. The comparatively few English epitaphs that 
remain of the 11th and 12th centuries are all in Latin. 
They are generally confined to a mere statement of the 
name and rank of the deceased following the words “ Hie 
jacet,” Two noteworthy exceptions to this general brevity 
are, however, to be found in most of the collections. One 
is the epitaph to Gundrada, daughter of the Conqueror 
(d. 1085), which still exists at Lewes, though in an im- 
perfect state, two of the lines having been lost ; another is 
that to William de Warren, earl of Surrey (d. 1089), 
believed to have been inscribed in the Abbey of St Pancras, 
near Lewes, founded by him. Both are encomiastic, and 
describe the character and work of the deceased with con- 
siderable fullness and beauty of expression. They are 
written in leonine verse. In the 1 3 th century French began 
to be used in writing epitaphs, and most of the inscriptions 
to celebrated historical personages between 1200 and 1400 
are in that language. Mention may be made of those to 
Roheit, the third earl of Oxford (d. 1221), as given in 
Weever, to Henry III (d. 1272) at Westminster Abbey, and 
to Edward the Black Prince (d. 1376) at Canterbury. In 
most of the inscriptions of this period the deceased addresses 
the reader in the first person, describes his rank and posi- 
tion while alive, and, as in the case of the Black Prince, 
contrasts it with his wasted and loathsome stale in the 
grave, and warns the reader to prepare for the same in- 
evitable change. The epitaph almost invariably closes 
with a request, sometimes very urgently worded, for the 
prayers of the reader that the soul of the deceased may pass 
to glory, and an invocation of blessing, general or specific, 
upon all who comply. Epitaphs preserved much of the 
same character after English began to be used towards the 
close of the 14th century. The following to a member of 
the Savile family at Thornhill is probably even earlier, 
though its precise date cannot be fixed : — 

“ Bonys emongg stonys lys ful 
steyl gwylste tlie sawle wan- 
deiis were that God wylethe — ’ 

that is. Bones among stones lie full still, whilst the 
soul wanders whither God willeth It may be noted 
here that the majority of the inscriptions, Latin and Eng- 
lish, from 1300 to the period of the Beformation, that 
have been preserved, are upon brasses. (See Beasses, 
Monumental.) 

It was in the reign of Elizabeth that epitaphs in English 
began to assume a distinct literary character and value, 
entitling them to rank with those that had hitherto been 
composed in Latin. There is one on the dowager countess 
of Pembroke (d, 1621), remarkable for its successful use 
of a somewhat daring hyperbole. It is usually attributed 
to Ben Jonson, but there seems reason to believe that it 
was written by William Browne, author of BnCannia’s 
Past&i'als ; — 

“ Undemeatli this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse j 
Sydney’s sister, Pembroke's mother ; 

Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Pair and leam’d and good as she, 

. Time will throw his at thee. 

Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name for after days ; 

Some kind woman, bom as she, 

Beading this, like Nioba, 

Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb.’* 


If there be something of the exaggeration of a conceit 
in the second stanza, it needs scarcely to be pointed out that 
epitaplis, like every other form of composition, necessarily 
reflect the literary characteristics of the age m which they 
were written. The deprecation of marble as unnecessary 
suggests one of the finest literary epitaphs in the English 
language, that by Milton upon Shakespeare : — 

“ What needs my Shakespeai’e, for his honom’ed bones, 

The labour of an age in piled stones 2 
Or that his ballon cd reliijues should bo hid 
Under a slar-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear Son of Memory, gieat heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast biult thyself a hve-loiig monument. 

Por whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavouring art, 

Thy easy mnnhers flow ; and that each heart 
Hath, from the leaves of thy unvalued book. 

Those Delphic lines with deep impression took , 

Then tliou onr fancy of itself bei caving, 

Dost make us marble witli^too much conceiving ; 

And so sepulehied, in sncK pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die ” 

The epitaphs of Pope are generally considered to possess 
very great literary merit, though they were rated higher 
by Johnson and critics of his period than they are now. 
Two are quoted in most collections as, each, in its own 
way, a typical specimen. The first is on Mrs Corbet : — 
“Here rests a woman, good without pretence, 

Blest with plain reason and with sober sense; 

Ho conquests she, but o’er heiself, desired, 

Ho arts essayed, but not to be admned. 

Passion and piide were to her soul unknown, 

Convinced that virtue only is our own. 

So unaffected, so composed a mind. 

So finn, yet soft; so strong, yet so refined; 

Heaven, as its purest gold, by toitures tried: 

The saint sustained it, but the woman died.’’ 

The other, to Sir Isaac Newton, is not inscribed upon any 
monument: — 

“Hatm’e and Nature’s laws lay hid in night ; 

God said, Let Newton be 1 and all was fight." 

Objection has been taken to it as “savouring of pro- 
fanily,’* — a criticism which will be differently estimated 
by different minds. 

Dr Johnson, who thought so much of Pope’s epitaphs, 
was himself a great authority in both the theory and prac- 
tice of this species of composition. His essay on epitaphs 
is one of the few existing monographs on the subject, and 
his opinion as to the use of Latin had great influence. 
The manner in which he met the delicately insinuated re- 
quest of a number of eminent men that English should be 
employed in the case of Oliver Goldsmith was characteristic, 
and showed the strength of his conviction on the subject 
see Boswell’s Life, vol. vi. c. 7). The arguments in 
avonr of Latin were chiefly drawn from its inherent fitness 
for epitaphial inscriptions and its classical stabih'ty. The 
first of these has a very considerable force, it being ad- 
mitted on all hands that few languages are in themselves so 
suitable for the purpose; the second is outweighed by con- 
siderations that had considerable force in Dr Johnson’s 
time, and have acquired more since. Even to the learned 
Latin is no longer the language of daily thought and life 
as it was at the period ef the Reformation, and the great 
body of those who may fairly claim to be called the well- 
educated classes can only read it with difficulty, if at all. 
It seems, therefore, little less than absurd, for the sake of a 
stability which is itself in great part delusive, to ^te 
epitaphs in a language unintelligible to the vast majority of 
those for whose information presumably they are intended. 
Though a stickler for Latin, Dr Johnson wrote some 
very beautiful English epitaphs, as, for example, the follow- 
up on Phflips, a mustoieui : — 
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“Philips, whose touch hannonious could leinove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless, love ; 

Best here, distjessed by poverty no more, 

Here find that calm thou gav'st so oft before; 

Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shiiiie 
Till uiigels wake thee with a note hke thine!" 

In classifying epitaphs various principles^ of division 
may be adopted. Arranged according to nationality they 
indicate distinctions of lace less clearly peihaps than any 
other form of literature does, — and this obviously because 
when under the influence of the deepest feeling men think 
and speak veiy much in the same way whatever be their 
country. At the same time the influence of nationality may 
to some extent be traced in epitaphs. The characteristics 
of the French styloj its grace, clearness, wit, and epigram 
raatic point, are all recognizable in French epitaphs. 
Instances such as “ La premihean reThtUi^ons” insciibed on 
the grave of a mother, Piron’s epitaph wiitten for himself 
after his rejection by the French Academy — 

“ Cl -git Piion, qui ue fut jamais lien, 

Paa nieine Acadeniicieii— ' 

and one by a relieved husband, to be seen at P^re la Chaise — 
“ Cl git ma femme Ah! ^u'clle est bien 
Poui son repos el pour le mien — ” 
might be multiplied indefinitely. One can hardly look 
through a collection of English epitaphs without being 
struck with the fact that these represent a greater variety 
of intellectual and emotional states than those of any 
other nation, ranging through every style of thought from 
the sublime to the commonplace, every mood of feeling 
from the moat delicate and touching to the coarse and even 
brutal. Few subordinate illustrations of the wonderfully 
complex nature of the English nationality are more striking 
than this. 

Epitaphs are sometimes classified according to their 
authorship and sometimes according to their subject, but 
neither division is so interesting as that which arranges 
them according to their characteristic features. What has 
just been said of English epitaphs is, of course, more true 
of epitaphs generally. They exemplify every variety of 
sentiment and taste, from lofty pathos and dignified eulogy 
to coarse buffoonery and the vilest scurrility. The extent 
to which the humorous and even the low comic element 
prevails among them is a noteworthy circumstance. It is 
curious that the most solemn of all subjects should have 
been frequently treated, intentionally or unintentionally, in 
a style so ludicrous that a collection of epitaphs is generally 
one of the most amusing books that can be picked up. 
In this as in other cases too it is to be observed that the 
unintended humour is generally of a much more entertain 
ing kind than that which has been deliberately perpetrated. 
It would be out of place to give here any specimens of a 
class of epitaphs which — just because they are the most 
amusing — are the most abundantly represented in aU the 
ordinary collections. 

See Weever, Ancient Fuiurall Monumcoits 1631, 1661 (Toolce’s 
edit , 1767); Philip Lahbe, Thesaurvs ejntapliiorum, Paris, 1666; 
The^rv/m Funebre extnictimi a Dodone Eichea sou Ottone Aicher, 
1675 ; Hackett, Selcd and Fevuirkahle Epitaphs, 1757; De la 
Place, Eecueil d'6jniaphcs, 3 vols , Pans, 1782 ; Palleyu, Church- 
yard Cleanings, c. 1830; L Leivysolm, Scchzig Epitaphien von 
Grabsteinen d. israelit. J^icdiiqfes zu Worms, 1855 ; Pettigrew, 
Clwroniclcs of the Tombs, 1857 ; S. Tissingtou, Epitaphs, 1857 , 
Eobinson, Ejniaphs from Oemdenes in London, EdviAurgh, dx., 
1859 ; Le Blant, Inscriptions Chrctiennes de la Qaule anUrieures 
au VIIF Slide, 1856, 1865 , Blommaeit, Gaillard, &g., Inaenp- 
txons funerairos d monumeiUalcs de la prov. de Flandre Onent, 
Ghent, 1857, 1860 , Inscripimis fun. etnon de la prov. Anvers, 
Antwerp, 1867-1860; Ghwolson, Acktzehn Meiraische Ch-absehnften 
aus der Krim, 1859 ; J. Brown, Ejniaphs, die., in Qre/yfriars 
Ghurdiyard, Edinburgh, 1867 ; H, J, Loaring, Oxtaimt, Curious, 
and Elegant Epitaphs, 1872 , Cansick, Epitaphs in Cemdffries and 
Churches of St Panerras, 1872 ; Northend, Booh of Epitaphs, New 
York, 1873 ; J, E Kippax, Churchyard Liies'ature: Choice coll, of 
American Epitaphs, 1876, (W. B. S-) 
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EPITHALAMIUM (from hrl, and daXapo^, a nuptial 
chamber), originally among the Greeks a song which was 
sung by a number of boys and girls at the door of the 
nuptial chamber. According to the scholiast on Theocritus, 
one form the KaraKoiprynKov, was employed at night, and 
another, the SieyepTiKov, to amuse the bride and bride- 
groom on the following morning. In either case, as was 
natural, the main burden of the song consisted of invoca- 
tions of blessing and predictions of happiness, interrupted 
from time to time by the ancient chorus of Hymen hymencee. 
Among the Romans, a similar custom was in vogue, but 
the song was sung by girls only, after the marriage 
guests had gone, and it contained much more of what 
modern morality would condemn as obscene. In the hands 
of the poets the epithalamium was developed into a 
special hterary form, and received considerable cultivation. 
Sappho, Anacreon, Stesichorus, and Pindar are all regarded 
as masters of the species, but the finest example preserved 
in Greek literature is the 18th Idyll of Theocritus, which 
celebrates the marriage of Menelaus and Helena. Catullus, 
Statius, Ausonius, Sidonius Apollinaris, and Claudian 
are the authors of the best known epithalamia in clas- 
sical Latin j and they have been imitated by Buchanan, 
Scaliger, Saniiazarius, and a whole host of modern Latin 
poets, with whom, indeed, the form was at one time 
in great favour. The names of Ronsard, Malherbe, and 
Scarron are especially associated with the species in French 
literature, and Marini and Metastasio in Italian. Perhaps 
no poem of the class has been more universally admired 
than the epithalamium of Spenser, though he has found 
no unworthy rivals in Ben Jonson and one or two of his 
successors. 

EPSOM, a market town in the county of Surrey, is 
situated about 14 miles S.W. of London, on a branch of 
the London and Brighton railway. The town is irregularly 
built, hut contains some handsome new houses. The 
principal building is the parish church, a Gothic edifice, 
rebuilt in 1825, the interior of which contains some fine 
sculptures by Flaxman and Chantrey . Epsom has attained 
a wide celebrity on account of its mineral springs and its 
races. The former were discovered about 1618, and for 
some time after their discovery, the town enjoyed a wonder- 
ful degree of prosperity. After the Restoration, it was 
often visited by Charles II,, and when Queen Anne came 
to the throne, her husband, Prince George of Denmark, 
made it his frequent resort. Epsom gradually lost its 
celebrity as a spa, but the annual races held on its downs 
have arrested the decay of the town. Races appear to 
have been established here as early as James L’s residence 
at Nonsuch, but they did not assume a permanent character 
until 1730. The principal races — the Derby and Oaks — 
are named after one of the earls of Derby, and his seat, the 
Oaks, which is in the neighbourhood. The latter race was 
established in 1779, and the former in the following year. 
The spring races are held on a Thursday and Friday to- 
wards the close of April; and the greatEpsom meeting takes 
place on the Tuesday and three following days immediately 
before ‘Whitsuntide, — the Derby on the Wednesday and the 
Oaks on the Friday. The grand stand, erected in 1829, 
is 156 feet wide and 70 feet in depth, consists of three 
stories, accommodating nearly 5000 spectators, and in- 
cludes a saloon 108 feet by 34. The population of the 
civil parish, in 1871 was 6276. 

EPSOM SALTS, the magnesice sulphas of pharmacy, 
and the epsomite or hair-salt of mineralogical treatises, is 
an hydrated magnesium sulphate, of the chemical constitu- 
tion MgS04.7H20, and isomorphous with zinc sulphate 
(see vol. vi. p. 527), which it resembles in appearance. 
The salt crystallizes in four-sided, right-rhombic, lustrous, 
colourless prisms, which in the commercial article are 
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usually acicular in shape. It can be obtained also in 
crystals of the monoclmic sj'stem. It is very soluble, one 
part dissolving in 0*79 parts of water at 18’75°C., and 
has a bitter, saline, and cooling taste. The salt is pre- 
pared on the large scale by several methods, by the 
treatment of the bittern of salt works with sulphuric acid 
or ferrous sulphate, by which the magnesium chloride of 
the liquid is converted into sulphate ; by acting on mag- 
nesite, the native magnesium carbonate, or on magnesian 
limestone, with sulphuric acid, preferably, in the case of 
the latter substance, after the removal of the calcium car- 
bonate by means of hydrochloric acidj and, as in the 
neighbourhood of Genoa, by the roasting of pyritous ser- 
pentine, subsequent exposure to the air and lisiviation, 
peroxidization of ferrous salts by chlorine, precipitation of 
ferric oxide by burnt lime or dolomite, and evaporation of 
of the resultant solution of magnesium sulphate. The 
mineral waters of Seidlitz, Saidschiitz, Pullna, and of other 
places besides Epsom owe their potency to magnesium 
sulphate. The salt occurs in fibrous crusts or botryoidal 
masses in some limestone caves ; in gypsum quarries, as 
a result of the action of the gypsum on magnesian lime- 
stone ; and in the old workings of mines, where it is pro- 
duced by the oxidation of pyrites in the presence of mag- 
nesium compounds. As a hydragogue purgative, it is 
in common use ; it is more especially valuable in febrile 
diseases, in congestion of the portal system, and in 
the obstinate constipation of painter’s colic. To produce 
diuresis, the drug is far less frequently resorted to. It 
possesses the advantage of exercising but little irritant 
effect upon the bowels, In some cases, where full doses 
have failed, the repeated administration of small quantities 
has been found effectual. The chief application of Epsom 
salts or “ Epsoms ” is for weighting cotton-cloth. As a 
manure, magnesium sulphate has been chiefly employed 
as a top-dressing for clover-hay. The chlorides of mag- 
nesium and sodium and salts of iron and of calcium may 
occur as impurities in Epsom salts. 

EQUATION". The present article includes Detbemi- 
NANT and Theory of Equations j and it may be proper 
to explain the relation to each other of the two subjects. 
Theory of Equations is used in its ordinary conventional 
sense 'to denote the theory of a single equation of any 
order in one unknown quantity j that is, it does not in- 
clude the theory of a system or systems of equations of any 
order between any number of unknown quantities, Sudi 
systems occur very frequently in analytical geometry and 
other parts of mathematics, but they are hardily as yet the 
subject-matter of a distinct theory ; and even Elimination, 
the transition-process for passing fiom a system of any 
number of equations involving the same number of unknown 
quantities to a single equation in one unknown quantity, 
hardly belongs to the Theory of Equations in the above 
restricted sense. But there is one case of a system of 
equations which precedes the Theory of Equations, and 
indeed presents itself at the outset of algebra, that of a 
system^ of simple (or linear) equations. Such a system 
gives rise to the function called a Determinant, and it is 
by means of these functions that the solution of the equa- 
tions is effected. We have thus the subject Determinant 
as nearly equivalent to (but somewhuab more extensive than) 
that of a system of linear equations ; and we have the other 
subject. Theory of Equations, used in the restricted sense 
above referred to, and as not including Elimination. 

Dhterminakt. 

1. A sketch of the history of determinants is ^ven 
under Algebra; it thereby appears that the algebraical 
function called a determinant presents itself in the solu- 


tion of a system of simple equations, and we have herein 
a natural source of the theory. Thus, considenng the 
equations 

a'x + h'y -I- c's = d' , 
a'’x -I- i"y + d'z = d", 


and proceeding to solve them by the so-called method of 
cross multiplication, we multiply the equations by factors 
selected in such a manner that upon adding the results the 
whole coefficient of y becomes = 0, and the whole coefficient 
of 2 becomes =0; the factors in question are 6'c"-6'V, 
h"c - Jc", he - h'c (values which, as at once seen, have the 
desired property); we thus obtain an equation which con- 
tains on the left-hand side only a multiple of £b, and on 
the right-hand side a constant term; the coefficient of x 
has the value 

«(SV' - V'c') + a'(&"c - Id') + a![ld - Vc ) , 


and this function, represented in the form 


. o' 

, c" 


is said to be a determinant ; or, the number of elements 
being 3®, it is called a determinant of the third order. It 
is to be noticed that the resulting equation is 


a , h , e 


\d,h, 
\d’, V, 


h",d'\ \d'',h",d'\ 


where the expression on the right-hand side is the like 
function with d, d', dl' in place of a, a', a" respectively, 
and is of course also a determinant. Moreover, the func- 
tions h'o" - h"c\ h"e - 5c", he' - h'e used in the process are 
themselves the determinants of the second order 


I 6', c' U I h", c" I , 1 6, c 1 . 

U", c" I I 5 , c 1 I V, e' I 

We have herein the suggestion of the rule for the deriva- 
tion of the determinants of the orders 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., each 
from the preceding one, viz., we have 
M -a, 


in , & , 


zza\V\ 


+a'|6"c"l 

'V',A l5,c| 


W,d\ 


a, ,B ,c ,d \ 
a! ,V ,d' 

a'",V\(f",d"'\ 


~aV ,<l ,<?' -a’V',d',d" o'" d"' ,c ,d 

V\d',d" V",d",d"'\ h ,0 ,d hf^d' 

h ,0 ,d\ V ,d ,d' 


and so on, the terms being all + for a determinant of an 
odd order, but alternately + and - for a determinant of 
an even order. 

2. It is easy, by induction, to arrive at the general, 
rraults: — 

A determinant of the order n is the sum of the 1.2.3... » 
products which can be formed with n. elements out of 
elements arranged in the form of a square, no two of the 
n elements being in the same line or in the same column, 
and each' such product having the coefficient * unity. 

The products in question may be obtained by permuting 
in every possible manner the columns (or the lines) of the 
determinant, and then taking for the factors the n elements 
in the dexter diagonal And we thence derive the rule for 
the signs, viz., considering the primitive arrangement of 
the columns as positive, then an arrangement obtained 
therefrom by a single interchange (inversion, or derang^ 
ment) of two columns is regarded as negative; and so in 
general an arrangement is positive or negative according 
as it is derived from the primitive arrangement by an even 
or an odd number of interchanges. implies the 
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theorem that a given arrangement can be derived from the 
l)rimitive arrangement only by an odd number, or elfee only 
by an even number of interchanges, — a theorem the verifica- 
tion of which may be easily obtained from the theorem (in 
fact a particular case of the general one), an arrangement 
can be derived from itself only by an even number of 
interchanges.] And this being so, each product has the 
sign belonging to the corresponding arrangement of the 
columns j in particular, a determinant contains with the 
sign + the product of the elements in its dexter diagonal. 
It is to be observed that the rule gives as manypositive 
as negative arrangements, the number of each being 
= 11.2, ..n. 

The rule of signs may be expressed in a different form. 
Giving to the columns in the primitive arrangement the 
numbers 1, 3, 3...w, to obtain the sign belonging to any 
other arrangement we take, as often as a lower number 
succeeds a higher one, the sign -, and, compounding 
together all these minus signs, obtain the proper sign, + 
or - as the case may be. 

Thus, for three columns, it ajapears by either rule tnat 
133, 231, 312 are positive; 213, 321, 213 are negative; 
and the developed expression of the foregoing determinant 
of the third order is 

=s al'a" - aS"t!' f «'J'V - a'lc" + a'’he' - a"b'e . 

3 It further appears that a determinant is a linear 
function^ of the elements of each column thereof, and also 
a linear function of the elements of each line thereof; 
moreover, that the determinant retains the same value, only 
its sign bemg altered, when any two columns are inter- 
changed, or when any two lines are interchanged ; more 
generally, when the columns are permuted in any manner, 
or when the lines are permuted in any manner, the deter- 
minant retains its original value, with the sign + or - 
according os the new arrangement (considered as derived 
from the primitive arrangement) is positive or negative 
according to the foregoing rule of signs. It at once fol- 
lows that, if two columns are identical, or if two Imes 
are identical, the value of the determinant is =0. It 
may be added, that if the lines are converted into columns, 
and the columns into lines, in such a way as to leave the 
dexter diagonal unaltered, the value of the determinant 
is unaltered ; the determinant is In this case said to bo 
irmisposed. 

4. By what precedes it appears that there exists a 
function of the ii- elements, linear as regards the terms of 
each column (ur say, for shortness, linear as to each column), 
and such that only the sign is altered when any two columns 
are interchanged; these properties completely determine the 
function, except as to a common factor which may multiply 
all the terms. If, to get rid of this arbitrary common 
factor, we assume that the product of the elements in the 
dexter diagonal has the coefficient + 1, we have a complete 
definition of the determinant, and it is interesting to show 
Iiow from these properties, assumed for the definition of 
the determinant, it at once appears that the determinant 
is a function serving for the solution of a system of linear 
eq[uations. Observe that the properties show at once that 
if any column is s=0 (that is, if the elements in the column 
are each = 0), then the determinant is — 0 ; and further, 
that if any two columns are identical, then the determinant 
is -0. 

6. Reverting to the system of linear equations written 
down at the beginning of this article, consider deters 
minant 


^ The expression, a linear function, is here used in its narrowest 
sense, a linear function without constant term; what is meant ii^ that 
Ihe determinant is in regiird to the elements a, o', a", . . of any 
column or line thereof, a function of the form Aa-t- A.'a'+ A"a"+ . . . , 
Without any term ind^ndeut of «, a', a". . , 


a *+5 y + cz-d , 6 , 
a'x+b' y + c' z-d' t &'j 
a"«+ b"y + c"c - fZ", 6", 


it appears that this is 


1 as , & , c 1 + 2 / 

b ,b ,c +z c ,l , c - 

d ,h , e 

a! ,V,d\ 

b' ,b', d d ,V , d 

d! ,b’ ,d 

a% r, d'\ 

b", b", d' d', 1", d' 

d", b", d' 


viz., the second and third terms each vanishing, it is 


1 os , B , c - 

d ,b , c 

a' ,b' , d 

dl ,V , d 

a", c" 

d\ b", d‘ 


But if the linear equations hold good, then the first column 
of the original determinant is = 0, and therefore the deter- 
minant Itself is = 0 ; that is, the linear equations give 


; a , B , c - 

^ , B , c > 

a! , b' , d 

d' ,V, d 

a", B", c" 

d\ B", c" 


which is the result obtained above. 

We might in a similar way find the values of y and z, 
but there is a more symmetrical process. Join to the 
original equations the new equation 

a like process shows that, the equations being satisfied, we 
have 


a , i8 , 7 , s 
a ib .c t d\ 
a', V,d ,d'\ 
a", c", d!' 


1 = 0 , 


or, as this may be written, 


et , J8 . 7 

-8 

rt , B , c 

a b 6 id, 


a' , B' , d 

a' V did' 


a", B", c" 

a," b" d', d" 




which, considering S as standing herein for its value 
oiK-f/Sy + ya!, is a consequence of the original equations 
only: we have thus an expression for ax + ^y + yZf an 
arbitrary linear function of the unknown quantities XtyjS', 
and by comparing the coefficients of a, fB, y on the two 
sides respectively, we have tho values of a?, y, « ; in fact, 
these quantities, each multiplied by 

I a , & , c I I 

1 a", 6", c"l 

are in the first instance obtained in the forms 


but these are 




1 1, 

1 

,c,d 


a , b , e , d \ 

a , B , c , 

/ ,d, d' 


a!,b',d,d!\ 

d iV id i 

", c", d" 

:e 


a", B", c", d!'\ 

a", B", c", 

b ,c . a 

\ 

, -1 C , (2 ,01, 

d a ib \ 

\b',d,d' 

\did' ia'\ 

d' d ,V\ 

1 B", d', d" 

1 d' \ d\ a"| 

1 d" d'i V'\ 

the same thing, 


\b ,c , a 


, c iU ,d, , 

\a ,b id\ 

\V, did! 

did id! 

\d V,d'\ 

B", d'i d"\ 

d'i ffl", dl' 

1 d' V'i d"\ 


respectively. 

6. 3ftdtiplication of two det&'winants of the same order. 
— ^The theorem is obtained very easily from the last preced- 
ing defimtion of a determinant. It is most simply ex- 
pressed thus — 


^ a ,b iC , 

0,^,7 

d, Hid 

o',;8',7' 

d'i V'i d' 

d'i&'ii' 


(8 ,a'.a"),(i3,g',^"),(7,y,/) 

(a , & , c }| „ ,, 

(a", e")| „ 

where the expression on the left side stands for a determi- 
nant, the terms of the first line being (a, 5, c)(a, a', a"), that 
is, «a -1- Ba' -f Ca", (a, B, <;)(;8, /S', /S"), that is, a/S -4- B/8' •+• 

(a, B, c)(y, y', y"), that is ay -b By + cy" ; and similarly the 
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terms in tlie second and third lines are tlie like functions 
with (a', h', c') and (a", h", c") respectively. 

There is an apparently arbitrary transposition of lines 
and columns ; the result would hold good if on the left- 
hand Bide we had written (a, y), (a', y), (a", y"), 

or what is the same thing, if on the right-hand side we 
had transposed the second determinant; and either of 
these changes would, it might be thought, increase the 
elegance of the form, but, for a reason which need not 
be explained,^ the form actually adopted is the preferable 
one. 

To indicate the method of proof, observe that the deter- 
minant on the left-hand side, qua linear function of its 
columns, may be broken up into a sum of (3^ = )27 deter- 
minants, each of which is either of some such form as 

db aSy'l a , os , 6 ] , 
a' , a' , J' 

I a", a" , 6" I 

where the term a^y is not a term of the o^y-determi- 
nant, and its coefficient (as a determinant with two iden- 
tical columns) vanishes; or else it is of a form such as 

± a0y"\ a ,1 , c \ , 

\a! 

I a", 5", c"\ 

that is, every term which does not vanish contains as a factor 
the aSc-determinant last written down ; the sum of all 
other factors ± a j8 'y' is the a/3y- determinant of the formula; 
and the final result then is, that the determinant on the 
left-hand side is equal to the product on the right-hand 
side of the formula. 

7. Decomposition of a determinant into complementary 
determinants. — Consider, for simplicity, a determinant of 
the fifth order, 5 « 2 -i- 3, and let the top two lines be 


then, if we consider how these elements enter into the 
determinant, it is at once seen that they enter only through 

the determinants of the second order [ 1 , <ka, which 

I a', 5' j ’ ’ 

can be formed by selecting any two columns at pleasure 
Moreover, representing the remaining three lines by 

a" , V , c" , d" , e" 
a!" , V" , c"' , d !>' , e'" 
o"", 6"", 6"", d"", e"" 


it is further seen that the factor which multiplies the 
determinant formed with any two columns of the first set 
is the determinant of the third order formed with the com- 
plementary three columns of the second set ; and it thus 
appears that the determinant of the fifth order is a sum of 
all the products of the form 


C" , d" , fl" 
c'", d" 
d'\ d"\ e"" 


the sign ± being in each case such that the sign of the 
term ± db' . c"d"'e"" obtained from the diagonal elements 
of the conaponent determinants may be the actual sign of 
this term in the determinant of the fifth order; for the 
product written down the sign is obviously + . 

Observe that for a determinant of the a-th order, 
taking the decomposition to be 1 + {n - 1), we fall back 
upon the equations given at the commencement, in order 
to show the genesis of a determinant. 

8. Any determinant j j formed out of the elements of 

the original determinant, by selecting the lines and 
columns at pleasure, is termed a minor of the original 
determinant ; and when the number of lines and columns, 

1 The reason is the connexion with, the corresponding thoorem for tiie 
multiplication of two matrices. 


or order of the determinant, is n — 1, then such determinant 
is called a first minor ; the number of the first minors is 
= the first minors, m fact, corresponding to the several 
elements of the determinant — that is, the coefficient therein 
of any term whatever is the corresponding first minor. 
The first minors, each divided by the determinant itself, 
form a system of elements inverse to the elements of the 
determinant. 

A determinant is symmdricdl when every two elements 
symmetrically situated in regard to the dexter diagonal are 
equal to each other ; if they are equal and opposite (that 
is, if the sum of the two elements be =0), this relation not 
extending to the diagonal elements themselves, which re- 
main arbitrary, then the determinant is slcew ; but if the 
relation does extend to the diagonal terms (that is, if these 
are each = 0), then the determinant is slcexo symmetrical ; 
thus the determinants 

a, 0 , 

, A, 6 ,/ S , aI , 0 , A 

1 c| I 0| 

are respectively symmetrical, skew, and skew symmetrical. 

The theory admits of very extensive algebraic develop- 
ments, and applications in algebraical geometry and other 
parts of mathematics; but the fundamental properties of 
the functions may fairly be considered as included in what 
precedes. 

Theoey op Equations. 

9. In the subject “Theory of Equations” the term 
equation is used to denote an equation of the form 

. . . Apn-O, where p ^. . ,p„ are regarded 
as known, and a; as a quantity to be determined j foi short- 
ness the equation is written f{x) = 0 . 

The equation may be numerical; that is, the coeffi- 
cients jjp pg, . . pn are then numbers, — understanding by 
number a quantity of the form a+^i (a and (3 having any 
positive or negative real values whatever, or say each of 
these is regarded as susceptible of continuous variation 
from an indefinitely large negative to an indefinitely large 
positive value), and i denoting • 

Or the equation, may be algebraical; that is, the coeffi,- 
cients are not then restricted to denote, or are not explicitly 
considered as denoting, numbers. 

L We consider first numerical equations. (Heal theory, 
10 to 14; Imaginary theory, 15 to 18.) 

10. Postponing ah consideration of imaginaries, we take 

in the first instance the coefficients to be real, and attend 
only to the real roots (if any); that is, P^.-Pn a-re 
real positive or negative quantities, and a root a, it 
it exists, is a positive or negative quantity such that 
o’* ± = 0, or say, / (a) = 0. The fundamental 

theorems are given, under AlgeePwA, sections x., xiii., xiv.; 
but there are various points in the theory which require 
further development. 

It is very useful to consider the curve y=f{x)j — or, 
what would come to the same, the curve A^“/(ar)j — but it 
is better to retain the first-mentioned form of equation, 
drawing, if need be, the ordinate on a reduced scale. Eor 
instance, if the given equation he jb® - Ba;® -h 1 la: - 6*06 = 0,^ 
tiien the curve y = 6x^+llx - 6’06 is as shown in the 

figure at page 501, without any reduction of scale for the 
ordinate. 

It is dear that in general y is a continuous one-valued 
function of x, finite for every finite value of a;, but becom- 
ing infinite when x is infinite ; i.e., assuming throughout 
that the coefficient of ai" is -fl, then when x^co, 
gras -poo; but when x<=-to, then y=r-foo or -oo, 

a The coefficients were selected so that tStie roots might be nearly 

1 , 2 , 8 . 
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according as n is even or odd , the curve cuts any line 
•whatever, and in particular it cuts the axis (of x), m at 
most n points ; and the value of x, at any point of inter- ^ 
section with the axis, is a root of the equation/ (a) = 0. 

If jQ, a are any two values of x (a>^, that is, a nearer 
+ 00 ), then if /(/3), /(a) have opposite signs, the curve ' 
cuts the axis an odd number of times, and therefore at 
least once, between the points a; = /3, a3==a, but if /(/3), 
/ (a) have the same sign, then between these points the 
curve cuts the axis an even number of times, or it may 
be not at all. That is, /(^), /(a) having opposite signs, 
there are between the limits jS, a an odd number of real 
roots, and therefore at least one real root ; but /(^)> /(«) 
having the same sign, there are between these limits an 
even number of real roots, or it may be there is no real 
root. In particular, by giving to a the values - co , 
+ 00 (or, what is the same thing, any two values suffi- 
ciently near to these values respectively) it appears that 
an equation of an odd order has always an odd number of 
real roots, and therefore at least one real root ; hut that an 
equation of an even order has an even number of real 
roots, or it may be no real root. 

If a be such that for or >o (that is, x nearer to 
+ co) f(x) is always +, and be such that fora;= or 
</8 (that is X nearer to - co ) /(x) is always ~ , then the 
real roots (if any) lie between these limits ic = /3, a: = a ; 
and it is easy to find by trial such two limits including 
between them all the real roots (If any). 

11. Suppose that the positive value 8 is an inferior 
limit to the difference between two real roots of the equa- 
tion; or rather (since the foregoing expression would 
imply the existence of real roots) suppose that there are 
not two real roots such that their difference taken posi- 
tively is « or < 8 j then, y being any value whatever, 
there is clearly at most one real root between the limits 
y and y + 8 j and by what precedes there is such real root 
or there is not such real root, according as /(y), /(y + 8) 
have opposite signs or have the same sign. And by divid- 
ing in this manner the interval jS to a into intervals each 
of which is = or <8, we should not only ascertain the 
number of the real roots (if any), hut we should also 
separate the real roots, that is, find for each of them limits 
y, y + 8 between which there lies this one, and only this 
one, real root. 

In particular cases it is frequently possible to ascertain 
the number of the real roots, and to effect their separation 
by trial or otherwise, without much difficulty; but the 
foregoing was the general process as employed by Lagrange 
even in the second edition (1808) of the Traits ds la 
resolutim des liquations JTwmriques ;'i the determina- 
tion of the -limit 8 had to be effected by means of the 
“ equation of differences" or equation of the order ^n(n - 1), 
the roots of which are the squares of the differences of the 
roots of the given equation, and the process is a cumbrous 
and unsatisfactory one. 

12. The great step was effected by Sturm’s theorem 
(1835) — -viz., here starting from the function /(a;), and its 
first derived function /'(x), we have (by a process which 
is a slight modification of that for obtaining the greatest 
common measure of these two functions) to form a series 
of functions 

/(«),/(«•), /.(«).. ../•(*) 


of the degrees — 1, « — 2 0 respectively, — the last 

term /^(x) being thus au absolute constant. These lead to 
the immediate determination of the number of real roots (if 
any) between any two given limits /3, a; viz., supposing 
a>j3 (that is, a nearer to +co), then substituting suc- 

^ The third edition (1826) is a reproduction of that of 1808; the 
first edition has the date 1798, but a large part of the contents is 
taken from memoirs of 1767-68 and 1770-71. 


cessively these two values in the series of functions, and 
attending only to the signs of the resulting values, the 
number of the changes of sign lost in passing from ^8 to a 
is the required number of real roots between the two 
limits. In particular, taking /?, a =» - co , + oo respec- 
tively, the signs of the several functions depend merely on 
the signs of the terms which contain the highest powers of 
X, and are seen by inspection, and the theorem thus gives 
at once the whole number of real roots. 

And although theoretically, in order to complete by a 
finite number of operations the separation of the real roots, 
we still need to know the value of the before -mentioned 
limit 8 ; yet m any given case the separation may be 
effected by a limited number of repetitions of the process. 
The practical difficulty is when two or more roots are very 
near to each other. Suppose, for instance, that the 
theorem shows that there are two roots between 0 and 10 ; 
by giving to x the values 1, 2, 3, . . . successively, it might 
appear that the two roots were between 5 and 6 ; then 
again that they were between 5 '3 and 5 4, then between 
6 34 and 5-35, and so on until we arrive at a separation ; 
say it appears that between 5-346 and 5*347 there is one 
root, and between 5 -348 and 5 349 the other root. But 
in the case in question 8 would have a very small value, 
such as - 002 , and even supposing this value known, the 
direct application of the first-mentioned jirocess would be 
still more laborious. 

13. Supposing the separation once effected, the deter- 
mination of the single real root which lies between the two 
given limits may be effected to any required degree of 
approximation either by the processes of Horner and 
Lagrange (which are m principle a carrying out of the 
method of Sturm’s theorem), or by the process of Newton, 
as perfected by Fourier (which requires to be separately 
considered). 

First as to Horner and Lagrange. We know that 
between the limits /3, a there lies one, and only one, real 
root of the equation; /(j3) and /(a) have therefore opposite 
signs. Suppose any intermediate value is 0; in order to 
determine by Sturm’s theorem whether the root lies between 
/?, 0, or between 0, a, it would be quite unuecessary to 
calcffiate the signs of /(^),/'(^,/ 2 ( 6 ) • . • ; only the sign of 
/(0) is required; for, if this has the same sign as/()S), then 
the root is between j3, 0 ; if the same sign as /(a), then the 
root is between 0, a. We want to make 6 increase from 
the inferior limit /3, at which /(0) has the sign of /(J5), so 
long as /($) retains this sign, and then to a value for which 
it assumes the opposite sign; we have thus two nearer 
limits of the required root, and the process may be repeated 
indefinitely, 

Homer’s method (1819) gives the root as a decimal, 
figure by figure ; thus if the equation be known to have 
one real root between 0 and 10 , it is in effect shown say 
that 5 is too small (that is, the root is between 6 and 6 ) ; 
next that 6 -4 is too small (that is, the root is between 6 ‘4 
and 5 *5); and soon to any number of decimals. Each 
figure is obtained, not by the successive trial of all the 
figures which precede it, but (as in the ordinary process of 
the extraction of a square root, which is in fact Horner’s 
process applied to this particular case) it is given presump- 
tively as the first figure of a quotient ; such value may be 
too large, and then the next inferior integer must be tried 
instead of it, or it may require to be further diminished. 
And it is to be remarked that the process not only gives 
the approximate value a of the root, but (as in the extrac- 
tion of a square root) it includes the calculation of the 
function /(tt) which should he, and approximately is, = 0 . 
The arrangement of the calculations is very elegant, and 
forms an integral part of the actual method. It is to be 
observed that after a certain number of decimal places have 
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been obtained, a good many more can be found by a 
mere division. It is in tlie progress tacitly assumed that 
the roots have been first separated. 

Lagrange’s method (1767) gives the root as a continued 

fraction a + • • • j where a is a positive or negative 

integer (which may be = 0), but h, c, . . . are positive 
integers. Suppose the roots have been separated ; then 
(by trial if need be of consecutive integer values) the limits 
may be made to be consecutive integer numbers: say 

they are a, a + 1 j the value of x is therefore = « + ^ j where 
y is positive and greater than 1 ; from the given equation 
for 'writing therein a; = a + ^, we form an equation of 

the same order for y, and this equation will have one, 
and only one, positive root greater than 1 ; hence finding 
for it the limits 6, S+1 (where 6 is = or >1), we have 

y = 6 + -, where 2 is positive and greater than 1; and so 

on — that is, we thus obtain the successive denominators 
6, c, dl . . of the continued fraction. The method is theo- 
retically very elegant, but the disadvantage is that it gives 
the result in the form of a continued fraction, which for 
the most part must ultimately be converted into a decimal. 
There is one advantage in the method, that a commensur- 
able root (that is, a root equal to a rational fraction) is found 
accurately, since, when such root exists, the continued frac- 
tion terminates. 

14. Newton’s method (1711), as perfected by Fourier 
(1831), may be roughly stated as foUowa. If he au 
approximate value of any root, and y + A the correct value, 
then /(y + A) = 0, that is. 


and then, if 7i be so small that the terms after the second 
may be neglected, /(y) -H A/(y) = 0 , that is, A = - or 


the new approximate value is a 


f(y) 


m 

j and so on, as 
often as we please. It will be observed that so far nothing 
has been assumed as to the separation of the roots, or even 
as to the existence of a real root ; y has been taken as the 
approximate value of a root, but no precise meaning has 
been attached to this expression. The question arises, 
what are the conditions to be satisfied by y in order that 
the process may by successive repetitions actually lead to 
a certain real root of the equation j or say that, y being 
an approximate value of a certain real root, the new value 

^~/^) ^ approximate value. 



Referring to the figure, it is easy to see that that if 00 
rei)resent the assumed value y, then, drawing the ordinate 
CP to meet the curve in P, and the tangent PC' to meet 


the axis in C', we shall have 00' as the new approximate 
value of the root. But observe that there is here a real 
root OX, and that the curve beyond X is convex to the 
axisj under these conditions the point C' is nearer to X 
than was C , and, starting with C' instead of C, and pro- 
ceeding in like manner to draw a new ordinate and tangent, 
and so on as often as we please, we approximate continually, 
and that with great rapidity, to the true value OX, But 
if 0 had been taken on the other side of X, w'here the 
curve is concave to the axis, the new point C' might or 
might not be nearer to X than was the point C , and in 
this case the method, if it succeeds at all, does so by acci- 
dent only, i.e , it may happen that C' or some subsequent 
point comes to be a point C, such that OC is a proper 
approximate value of the root, and then the subsequent 
approximations proceed in the same manner as if this 
value had been assumed in the first instance, all the pre- 
ceding work being wasted. It thus appears that for the 
proper application of the method we require mo7'e than the 
mere separation of the roots. In order to be able to 
approximate to a certain root a, = OX, we require to know 
that, between OX and some value ON, the curve is always 
convex to the axis (analytically, between the two values, 
f{x) and f"(x) must have always the same sign). When 
this is so, the point C may be taken anywhere on the proper 
side of X, and within the portion XN of the axis j and the 
process is then the one already explained. The approxima- 
tion is in general a very rapid one. If we know for the 
required root OX the two limits OM, ON such that from 
M to X the curve is always concave to the axis, while 
from X to N it is always convex to the axis, — then, 
taking D ans^where in the portion MX and (as before) C in 
the portion XN, drawing the ordinates DQ, CP, and join- 
ing tho points P, Q by a line which meets the axis in D', 
also constructing the point C' by means of the tangent at 
P as before, we have for the required root the new limits 
01)', 00' j and proceeding in like manner with the points 
D', O', and so on as often as we please, we obtain at each 
step two limits approximating more and more- nearly to the 
required root OX. The process as to the point D', trans- 
lated into analysis, is the ordinate process of interpola- 
tion. Suppose 0I)=;8, 00 = a, we have approximately 

+ A) =f(P) + whence if the root is 

then 

Returning for a moment to Horner’s method, it may be 
remarked that the correction A, to an approximate value a, 
is therein found as a quotient the same or such as the 
quotient f(a)-i-f{a) which presents itself in Newton’s 
method. The difference is that with Horner the integer 
part of this quotient is taken as the presumptive value of 
h, and the figure is verified at each step. With Newton 
the quotient itself, developed to the proper number of 
decimal places, is taken as the value of A j if too many 
decimals are taken, there would be a waste of work ; but 
the error would correct itself at the next step. Of course 
the calculation should be conducted without any such 
waste of work. 

Next as to the theory of imaginaries. 

15. It will be recollected that the expression niiTtiber 
and the correlative epithet numerical were at the outset 
used in a wide sense, as extending to imaginaries. This 
extension arises out of the theory of equations by a process 
analogous to that by which number, in its original most 
restricted sense of positive integer number, was extended 
to have the meaning of a real positive or negative magni- 
tude susceptible of continuous variation. 

If for a moment number is understood in its most 
restricted sense as meaning positive integer number, the 
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solution of a simple equation leads to an extension; 
ax~h = 0 ,gyvQsx = ^-, a positive fraction, and we can in 

this manner represent, not accurately, but as nearly as we 
please, any positive magnitude whatever 3 so an equation 

ax + b =0 gives x=-\, which (approximately as before) 

represents any negative magnitude. We thus arrive at 
the extended signification of number as a continuously 
varying positive or negative magnitude. Such numbers 
may be added or subtracted, multiplied or divided one by 
another, and the result is always a number. Now from a 
quadiic equation we derive, in like manner, the notion of 
a complex or imaginary number such as is spoken of above. 
The equation a 2 +l = 0 is not (in the foregoing sense, 
number = real number) satisfied by any numerical value 
whatever of x ; but we assume that there is a number 
which we call i, satisfying the equation + 1 = 0 3 and then 
taking a and h any real numbers, we form an expression 
suchlis a + ii, and use the expression number in this 
extended sense : any two such numbeis may be added or 
subtracted, multiplied or divided one by the other, and 
the result is always a number. And if we consider first 
a quadric equation x^+px-¥q = 0 where p and g are real 
numbers, and next the like equation, where p and g are 
any numbers whatever, it can be shown that there exists 
for X a numerical value which satisfies the equation 3 or, 
in other words, it can be shown that the equation has a 
numerical root. The like theorem, in fact, holds good for 
an equation of any order whatever 3 but suppose for a 
moment that this was not the case 3 say that there was a 
cubic equation ^+paf^4-2r+y»0, with numerical coeffi- 
cients, not satisfied by any numerical value of ar, we should 
have to establish a new imaginary y satisfying some such 
equation, and should then have to consider numbers of the 
form a+&y, or perhaps « + {a, 6, c numbers a+/ 3 s 

of the kind heretofore considered), — first we should be 
thrown back on the quadric equation x^+px-¥q = 0 , ^and 
g being now numbers of the last-mentioned extended form 
— iion constat that every such equation has a numerical 
root — and if not, we might be led to otMr imagmaries 
h, Z, &c, and so on ml hxjinitimi in inextricable confusion. 

But m fact a numerical equation of any order whatever 
has always a numerical root, and thus numbers (in the fore- 
going sense, number = quantity of the form a-l-ySi) form 
{wlmt real numbers do not) a universe complete in itself, 
such that starting in it we are never led out of it. There 
may very well be, and perhaps are, numbers in a more 
general sense of the term (quaternions are not a case in 
point, as the ordinary laws of combination are not adhered 
to), but in order to have to do with such numbers (if any) 
we must start with them. 

16 . The capital theorem as regards numerical equations 
thus is, every numerical equation has a numerical root 3 or 
for shortness (the meaning being as before), every equation 
has a root. Of course the theorem is the reverse of self- 
evident, and it requires proof 3 but provisionally assuming 
it as true, we derive from it the general theory of numerical 
equations. As the term root was introduced in the course 
of an explanation, it will he convenient to give here the 
formal definition. 

A number a such that substituted for x it makes the 
function to be =0, or say such that it 

satisfies the equation f(x) == 0, is said to be a root of the 
equation; that is, a being a root, we have 

. . . ±2^n = 0, or say /(a) « 0 ; 

and it is then easily shown that a: - a is a factor of the 
function /(x), viz, that we bavey(x) = (x-a) fi(x), where 
f-^(x) is a function - gia:"~® . . . =fc g„_i of the order m - 1 , 
with numerical coefficients g^, q^ . . g„_i 


In general a is not a root of the equation f-^{x) = 0 , hut 
it may bo so — i.e.^ /i(^) iQ^'y contain the factor aj — 053 
when this is S0ff(x) will contain the factor (x — ct)^j writing 
thenf(x) = (x-a)^ f2{x), and assuming that a is not a root 
of the equation f.^{x) = 0 ,x = a is then said to be a double 
root of the equation /(a:-) = 03 and similarly /(ai) may con- 
tain the factor {x-a)^ and no higher power, and a3 = a is 
then a triple root 3 and so on. 

Supposing in general tliat/(j:) = (a?- «)* F(jj) (a being 
a positive integer which may be — 1 , (a* - «)“ the highest 
power of x-a which divides f{x), and F(a:) being of 
course of the order n-a), then the equation F(a;) = 0 
will have a root b which will be different from a, x-h 
will be a factor, in general a simple one, but it may be 
a multiple one, of F(x), and f{x) will m this case he 
= (a! - a)“(a; - b)^ ^x) (jS a positive integer which may be 
= 1, (x-b)^ the highest power of x-b in F{x) or /(a;), 
and $(a.*) being of course of the order Ji-a-^). The 
original equation f{x) = 0 is in this case said to have a 
roots each = a, /? roots each = b 3 and so on for any other 
factors (x - c)y, &c. 

We have thus the theoj'em — A numerical equation of the 
order n has in every case n roots, viz., there exist n num- 
bers a, 6, . . (in general all distinct, but which may ar- 
range themselves in any sets of equal values), such that 
f(x) = (J5 - a)(x - b)(x - c) . . . identically. 

If the equation has equal roots, these can in general be 
determined, and the case is at any rate a special one 
which may be in the first instance excluded from considera- 
tion. Ib is, therefore, in general assumed that the equa- 
tion /(j;) =0 has all its roots unequal. 

If the coefficients P2 ■ • ■ are all or any one or 
more of them imaginary, then the equation /(a?) = 0, sepa- 
rating the real and imaginary parts thereof, may be 
written F(£r) + i<^(a;) = 0 , where F(a;), aro each of 
them a function with real coefficients 3 and it thus appears 
that the equatiou/(a;)»0, with imaginary coefficients, has 
not in general any real root 3 supposing it to have a real 
root a, this must be at once a root of each of the equa- 
tions F(a:) = 0 and 4 >(a;) = 0 . 

But an equation with real coefficients may have as well 
imaginary as real roots, and we have further the theorem that 
for any such equation the imaginary roots enter in pairs, 
viz., being a root, then a — fBi will be also a root. 

It follows that if the order be odd, there is always an odd 
number of real roots, and therefore at least one real root. 

17 . In the case of an equation with real coefficients, the 
question of the existence of real roots, and of their separa- 
tion, has been already considered. In the general case of 
an equation with imaginary (it may he real) coefficients, 
the like question arises as to the situation of the (real or 
imaginary) roots 3 thus, if for facility of conception we re- 
gard the constituents a, /8 of a root a + ^i as the coordi- 
nates of a point in piano, and accordingly represent the 
root by such point, then drawing in the plane any closed 
curve or “ contour,” the question is how many roots he 
within such contour. 

This is solved theoretically by means of a theorem of 
Cauchy’s ( 1837 ), viz., writing in the original equation 
x-{-iyvx place of x, the function f{x + iy) becomes = P + iQ, 
where P and Q are each of them a rational and integral 
function (with real coefficients) of (x, y). Imagining the 
point (a:, y) to travel along the contour, and considering the 
number of changes of sign from — to -I- and from -f- to - 
of the fraction corresponding to passages of the fraction 
through zero (that is, to values for which P becomes = 0 , 
disregarding those for which Q becomes = 0 ), the difference 
of these numbers gives the number of roots within the 
contour. 
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It is important to remark that the demonstration does 
not presuppose the existence of any root ^ the contour may 
bo the infinity of the plane (such infinity regarded as a 
contour, or closed curve), and in this case it can be shown 
(and that very easily) that the difference of the numbers 
of changes of sign is = 7i; that is, there are within the 
infinite contour, or (what is the same thing) there are in all 
n roots ; thus Cauchy’s theorem contains really the proof 
of the fundamental theorem that a numerical equation of 
the wth order (not only has a numerical root, but) has 
precisely n roots. It would appear that this proof of the 
fundamental theorem in its most complete form is in prin- 
ciple identical with Gauss’s last proof (1849) of the theorem, 
in the form — A numerical equation of the ?ith order has 
always a root.i 

But in the case of a finite contour, the actual determina- 
tion of the difference which gives the number of real roots 
can be effected only in the case of a rectangular contour, 
by applying to each of its sides separately a method such 
as that of Sturm’s theorem; and thus the actual deter- 
mination ultimately depends on a method such as that of 
Sturm’s theorem. 

Very little has been done in regard to the calculation of 
the imaginary roots of an equation by approximation; and 
the question is not here considered. 

18. A class of numerical equations which needs to be 
considered is that of the binomial equations a:“-<i = 0 
(a = a + /?j, a complex number). The foregoing conclu- 
sions apply, viz., there are always n roots, which, it may be 
shown, are all unequal. And these can be found numeri 
cally by the extraction of the square root, and of an nth 
root, of real numbers, and by the aid of a table of natural 
sines and cosines.® For writing 
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in the form 1, w, to®, . . . w’here to may be taken = 
cos sin in fact, to having this value, any integer 

power to* is = cos -H t sin — , and we thence have (to*)" — 

cos sin fiirX*, = 1, that is, to*’ is a root of the equation. 

The theory will be resumed further on. 

By what precedes, we are led to the notion (a numerical) 

of the radical unregarded as w- valued function; any 

one of these being denoted by then the series of values 
s l!ja, . . . oi""* ^ ; or we may, if we please, me 

instead of a” as a symbol to denote the n-valued 
function. 

As the coefficients of an algebraical equation may be 
numerical, all which follows in regard to algebraical equa- 
tions is (with, it may be, some few modifications) appli- 
cable to numerical equations; and hence, concluding for the 
present this subject, it will be convenient to pass on to 
algebraical equations. 

II. We consider secondly algebraical equations (19 
to 34). 

19. The equation is 

. . ±i3»s=0, 

and we here aasime the existence of roots, viz., we assume 
that there are n quantities a,h, c. . (in general aU of them 
different, but which in particular cases may become equal 
in sets in any manner), such that 

.± Prt~0 j 

or looking at the question in a different point of view, and 
starting with the roots a, 5, c . . as given, we express the 
product of the n factors x-a, a: - . in the foregoing 

form, and thus arrive at an equation of the order % having 
the n roots In either case we have 


there is always a real angle A, (positive and less than 27r), 
such that its cosine and sine are = and 

respectively; that is, writing for shortness Jee,^+^=p, we 
have a + ^i~p (cos X -1- i sin X), or the equation is = 

( A X 

cos --+1 sin — j 

= oosX-t-ismX, a value of aj is = I^p^cos sin 

The formula really gives all the roots, for instead of X we 
may write X -1- 2sTr, s a positive or negative integer, and 
then we have 




X+257r , X-t-2sir\ 

3— — -l-iBin — — )» 

n r, j 


which has the n values obtained by giving to s the values 
0, 1, 2 ... - 1 in succession ; the roots are, it is clear, 

represented by points lying at equal intervals on a cii’cle. 
But it is more convenient to proceed somewhat differently; 
taking one of the roots to be 0, so that = a, then assum- 
ing X =• dy, the equation becomes y" - 1 = 0, which equation, 
like the original equation, has precisely n roots (one of 
them being of course =1). And the original equation 
a!’*-a = 0 is thus reduced to the more simple equation 
/c" - 1 = 0 ; and although the theory of this equation is 
included in the preceding one, yei; it is proper to state it 
separately. 

The equation a;™ - 1 = 0 has its several roots expressed 


^ Tlie earlier demonstrations hy Euler, Lagrange, &c., relate to the 
case of a numerical equation with real coeflScients ; and they consist in 
showing that such equation has always a real quadratic divisor, fur- 
nishing two roots, which are either leal or else conjugate itnaginaries 
a-t-jSi (see Lagrange’s Equations Num^riques). 

2 The square root of u+^i can he determined hy the extraction of 
square roots of positive real numhars, without the trigonometrical 
tables. 


p_t=2a, pjssSaS, . .y»=»fl5c . ; 

i.e., regarding the coefficients given, then we 

assume the existence of roots a, c, . . such that p^^ 
5flr, &c. ; or, regarding the roots as given, then we write 
Pi,y? 2 } <^ 0 ., to denote the functions Xa, &c. 

As already explained, the epithet algebraical is not used 
in opposition to numerical; an algebraical equation is 
merely an equation wherein the coefficients are not re- 
stricted to denote, or are not explicitly considered as denot- 
ing, numbers. That the abstraction is legitimate, appears 
by the simplest example; in saying that the equation 
x^-px + q = 0 has a root x=l{p+ we mean 

that writing this value for x the equation becomes an 
identity, {\{p + - ^q)Y -P[l (P + J P^ - ^q)] + 2 

= 0; and the verification of this identity in nowise de- 
pends npon p and q meaning numbers. But if it be 
asked what there is beyond numerical equations included 
in the term algebraical equation, or, again, what is the full 
extent of the meaning attributed to the term — the latter 
question at any rate it would be very difficult to answer; 
as to the former one, it may be said that the coefficients 
may, for instance, be symbols of operation. As regards 
such equations, there is certainly no proof that' every 
equation has a root, or that an equation of the wth order 
has n roots ; nor is it in any wise clear what the precise 
signification of the statement is. But it is found that the 
assumption of the existence of the n roots can be made 
without contradictory results ; conclusions derived from it, 
if they involve the roots, rest on the same ground as the 
original assumption ; but tbe conclusion may be indepen- 
dent of the roots altogether, and in this case it is un- 
doubtedly valid; the reasoning, although actually con- 
ducted hy aid of the assumption (and, it may he, most 
easily and elegantly in this manner), is really independent 
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of the assumption. In illustration, we observe that it is 
allowable to express a function ofjJ and ^ as follows, ^that 
is, by means of a rational symmetrical function of a and o; 
this can, as a fact, be expressed as a rational function of 
a + & and ah; and if we prescribe that a + & and a6 shall 
then be changed into i? and ^ respectively, we have the 
required function of jp, That is, we have F (a, as a 
representation of / (i^, q), obtained as if we hadp = a + 6, 

=: a5, but without in any wise assuming the existence of 
the a, h of these equations. 

20. Starting from the equation 

as" + . . . =a;-a.aJ-6. &c. 
or the equivalent equations pj^ = !lSa, (fee., we find 
. =0, 

6" -27^6"“^ + . . *=0; 

(it is as satisfying these equations that a, h . . are 
said to be the roots of .. =0); and con- , 

Tersely from the last-mentioned equations, assuming that 
a,b.. are all different, we deduce 

&c. 

and 

+ - .=a5-«.£8- 5. &c. 

Observe that if, for instance, a = h, then the equations 
a" - -H . . == 0, 1/*- -I- . . . = 0 would reduce them- 
selves to a single relation, which would not of itself express 
that a was a double root, — that is, that (x - a)® was factor 
of af* - + ifec., hut by considering I as the limit of 

a + h, h indefinitely small, we obtain a second equation 
. .*= 0 , 

which, with the first, expresses that a is a double root ; 
and then the whole system of equations leads as before to 
the equations <fcc. But the existence of a 

double root implies a certain relation between the co- 
efficients; the general case is when the roots are all un- 
equal. 

\Ye have then the tlmrem that every rational symmetri- 
cal function of the roots is a rational function of the co- 
efficients. This is an easy consequence from the less gene- 
ral theorem, every rational and integral symmetrical func- 
tion of the roots is a rational and integral function of the 
coefficients. 

In particular, the sums of the powers (fee., are 

rational and integral functions of the coefficients. 

The process originally employed for the expression of 
other functions ckc , in terms of the coefficients is to 

make them depend upon the sums of powers : for instance, 
but this is very objectionable, 
the true theory consists in showing that we have systems 
of equations 



-=3aa+22a&, 

{ P3 “ 2ffl6c , 

Sa^b + SSabc, 

where in each system there are precisely as many equa- 
tions as there are root- functions on the right-band side — 
e.ff., 3 equations and 3 functions ^ahe, %aH, '^a^. Hence 
in each system the root-functions can be determined 
linearly in terms of the powers and products of the co- 
efficients ; 

f « Pa , 

Isa® 

pg, 

PiPa-SPs. 

( -?Ji®-3piPa + 3p8, 

and so on. The older process, if applied consisteutly, 
would derive the originally assumed value 2a6, -jOgi 
the two equations %a—p, i.e., we have 

2S(a!6 =s '%a.%a - Sa^, = - {jp^ - 
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21. It is convenient to mention here the theorem that, 
X being determined as above by an equation of the order 
n, any rational anti integral function whatever of x, or 
more generally any rational function which does not be- 
come infinite in virtue of the equation itself, can be 
expressed as a rational and integral function of x, of the 
order w- 3, the coefficients being rational functions of the 
coefficients of the equation. Thus the equation gives a" a 
function of the form in question; multiplying each side 
by X, and on the right-hand side writing for x* its fore- 
going value, we have a function of the form in 

question; and the like for any higher power of x, and 
therefore also for any rational and integral function of x. 
The proof in the case of a rational non-integral function is 
somewhat more complicated. The final result is of the 

form = or say ^{x ) where <^, i/r, I 

are rational and integral functions; in other words, this equa- 
tion, being true if only/(a;) = 0, can only be so by reason that 
the left-hand side contains f {x) as a factor, or we must 
have identically (l>{x)-x]/{x)J{x)^U{x)f{x) . And it is, 
moreover, clear that the equation satisfied 

if only /(a;) =0, must be satisfied by each root of the equa- 
tion. 

From the theorem that a rational symmetrical function 
of the roots is expressible in terms of the coefficients, it at 
once follows that it is possible to determine an equation 
(of an assignable order) having for its roots the several 
values of any given (unsymmetrical) function of the roots 
of the given equation. For example, in the case of a 
quaitio equation, roots (o, &, c, d), it is possible to find an 
equation having the roots ab, etc, ctd, be, bd, ed (being there- 
fore a sextio equation) : viz., in the product 

(y - a.l){y - ac){y - a^{y ~ U)[y - hd)iy - cd) 
the coefficients of the several powers of y will be sym- 
metrical functions of a, b, c, d and therefore rational 
and integral functions of the coefficients ,of the quartic 
equation; hence, supposing the product so expressed, 
and equating it to zero, we have the required sextio 
equation. In the same manner can be found the sextio 
equation having the roots (« — Z/)®, (a — c)^, (a — d)^, 
{b-cY,(b-df,{e-d)^, which is the equation of difi'er- 
I ences previously referred to; andsimilarly we obtain the equa- 
tion of differences for a given equation of any order. Again, 
the equation sought for may be that having for its n roots 
the given rational functions ^icC) , ^{h) , ... of the several 
roots of the given equation. Any such rational function 
can (as was shown) be expressed as a rational and integral 
function of the order w-1; and, retaining « in place of 
any one of the roots, the problem is to find y from the equa- 
tions x” - . . *= 0 , and y *= -f -b . . , or, 
what is the seme thing, from these two equations to elimi- 
nate X. This is in fact Tschirnhausen’s transformation 
(1683). 

23. In connexion with what precedes, the question 
arises as to the number of values (obtained by permutations 
of the root®) of given unsymmetrical functions of the roots, 
or say of a given set of letters : for instance, with roots 
or letters (a, b, c, d) as before, how many values are there 
of the function ah + od, or better, how many functions 
are there of this form 1 The answer is 3, viz., ab + cd, 
ac+bd, ad + bc; or again we may ask whether, in the case 
of a given number of letters, there exist functions with a 
given number of values, 3-valued, d-valued functions, <fce. 

It is at once seen that for any given number of letters 
there exist 2 -valued functions; the product of the differ- 
ences of the letters is such a function ; however the letters 
are interchanged, it alters only its sign ; or say the two 
values are A, - A . And if P, Q are symmetrical functions 
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of tlie letters, then the general form of such a function is 
P + QA } this has only the two values P -h QA, P - QA . 

In the ease of 4 letters there exist (as appears above) 
3- valued functions : but in the case of 5 letters there does 
not exist any 3-valued or 4-valued function; and the only 
6-valued functions are those which are symmetrical in 
regard to four of the letters, and can thus be expressed in 
terms of one letter and of symmetrical functions of all the 
letters. These last theorems present themselves in the 
demonstration of the non-existence of a solution of a 


quin tic equation by radicals. 

The theory is an extensive and important one, depend- 
ing on the notions of mhstihitions and oigroujis.^ 

23. Returning to equations, we have the very import- 
ant theorem that, given the value of any unsymmetrical 
function of the roots, e.g., in the case of a quartic equation, 
the function ah + cdt it is in general possible to determine 
rationally the value of any similar function, such as 
(o! -f- -(■ (c -f- d)"^. 

The a priori ground of this theorem may be illustrated 
by means of a numerical equation. Suppose that the roots 
of a quartic equation are 1, 2, 3, 4, then if it is given that 
a6-4-CfZ=14, this in effect determines as, 5 to be 1, 2 and 
c,d to be 3, 4 (viz. a= 1,6 = 2 or « = 2,6 = 1, andc = 3,£f=4 
or c = 3, <? = 4) or else a, 6 to be 3, 4 and c, d to be 1,2 ; and 
it therefore in effect determines (a + 6)® + (c-h c?)® to be 
= 370, and not any other value; that is, (a + 6)® + (c d)\ 
as having a single value, must be determinable rationally. 
And we can in the same way account for cases of failure as 
regards particular equations ; thus, the roots being 1, 2, 3, 4 
as before, a®6 = 2 determines a to be =1 and 6 to be = 2 , 
but if the roots had been 1, 2, 4, 16 then <2®6= 16 does not 
uniquely determine a, 6 but only mates them to be 1,16 or 
2,4 respectively. 

As to the a posteriori proof, assume, for instance. 
i,-=ab+cd, y-i’^{a + iY + {G+dY, 

tj—ad+ic, ya’^{a+d)^ + fh + oy: 


then Pi +^2 4-^3) iiPi + i 2 P 2 + i^3, ^ + fgVa 4- /3V3 

will be respectively syrometrical functions of the roots of 
the quartic, and therefore rational and integral functions of 
the coefficients ; that is, they will be known. 

Suppose for a moment that are cdl known, then 


1 A substitution is tbe operation by which we pass from the pumi- 
tive arraiigemeut of 71 letters to any other ariangement of the same 
letters : for instance, the substitution means that a is to be 

changed into b, b into c, e into d, d into a. Substitutions may, ol 
coarse, be represented by single letters o,j9 , . . ; = is the 

substitution which leaves the letters unaltered. Two 01 more substi- 
tutions may be compounded together and give use to a substitution; 

4 e., performing upon the primitive arrangement fust the snhstitution 
/3 and then upon the 1 esiilt the substitution a, we have the snhstitution 
«i8. Substitutions are not commutative; thus, aS is not in general= jSo; 
hut they are associative, afi.y=a.$y, so that a$y has a determinate 
meaning. A substitution may be compounded any number of times 
■with Itself, and we thus have the powers a®, a? . . &c. Since the nura 
her of substitutions is limited, some power must be = 1 , or as this 
may be expressed every substitution is a root of unity. A group of 
substitutions is a set such that each two of them compounded together 
in either order gives a substitution belonging to the set; every group 
includes the substitution unity, so that we may in general speak of a 
group . . (the number of terms is the order of the group). Tlie 
whole system of the 1.2.3 n substitutions which can be performed 
upon the n leltere is obviously a gi’oup : tbe order of every otbei 
group which can be formed out of these substitutions is a snhmultiple 
of this number ; but it vs not conversely true that a group exists the 
Older of which is any given siibmultiple of this number. In the case 
of a determinant the substitutions which givense to the positive terms 
form a group the order of which is “^1.2 3.. n. For any function of 
the TO-letters, the whole series of substitutions which leave the value 
of tbe functions unaltered form a group; and thence also the number 
of values of the function is >=-l 2 . 3 ... 7 I. divided by the ordm-of the 
group. 


the equations being linear in those can be expressed 

rationally in terms of the coefficients and of that is, 

J'u t/v Vs known. But observe further that y-^ is 

obtained as a function of jf,, fg symmetrical as regards 
it can therefore be expressed as a rational function of 
A and of + fg, fyfg, and thence as a rational function of 
f, and of + U + 

are symmetrical functions of the roots, and as such they 
aie expressible rationally m terms of the coefficients ; that 
is, will he expressed as a rational function of fj and of 
the coefficients ; or (alone, not ^3 or being known, 
i/j will be rationally determined. 

24. We now consider the question of the algebraical 
solution of equations, or, more accurately, that of the 
holidion of equations ly radicals. 

In the case of a quadric equation x'^-px + q = 0, we can 
by the assistance of the sign ) or ( )i find art ex- 
pression for ic as a two- valued function of the coefficients 
p, q such that substituting this value in the equation, the 
equation is thereby identically satisfied ; it has been found 
that this expression is 

and the equation is on this account said to be algebraically 
solvable, or more accurately solvable by radicals. Or we 
may by writing x= + reduce the equation te 
22— yj2., to an equation of the form 2® = a ; and 

in virtue of its being thus reducible we say that the 
original equation is solvable by radicals. And the question 
for an equation of any higher order, say of the order n, is, 
can we by means of radicals (that is by aid of the sign ) 
or ( )», using as many as we please of such signs and 
with any values of wi) find an Ji-valued function (or any 
function) of the coefficients which substituted for x in the 
equation shall satisfy it identically. 

It will be observed that the coefficients . . are not 
explicitly considered os numbers, but even if they do 
denote numbers, tbe question whether a numerical equa- 
tion admits of solution by radicals is wholly unconnected 
with the before-mentioned theorem of the existence of tbe- 
n roots of such an equation. It does not even follow that 
in the case of a numerical equation solvable by radicals the 
algebraical solution gives tbe numerical solution, but this 
requires explanation. Consider first a numerical quadric 
equation with imaginary coefficients. In the formula 
x = ^(p± Jp^-Aq), substituting for p,q their given 
numerical vain er., we obtain for x an expression of the form 
x = o -1- jSi ± Jy + Bi, where a, p, y, S are real numbers. This 
expression substituted for x in the quadric equation would 
satisfy it identically, and it is thus an algebrai cal so lution ; 
but there is no obvious a pnori reason why ^/y -I- Si should 
have a value = c + di, where c and d are real numbers calcul- 
able by the extraction of a root or roots of real numbers ; 
however the ca se is ( what there was no a prioH right to 
expect) that ^y->r Si has such a value calculable by means, 
of the radical expressions ^/{ Ayy^-f-S^^yJ: and hence the 
algebraical solution of a numerical quadric equation does- 
in every case give the numerical solution. The case of a 
numerical cubic equation will be considered presently. 

25. A cubic equation can be solved by radicals. Taking 

for greater simplicity the cubic in the reduced form 
i»® -{• g'a; - V = 0, and assuming a: = a -f 6, this will he a solu- 
tion if only 3a6 = q and a® -f 6® = r, equations which give 
(a®-6®)® = r®-.|^g®, a qua dric equ ation solvable by radi- 
cals, and giving a® - 6® = two- valued function 

of the coeffic ients : co mbining this with a® -I- 6® = r, we have 
a® —^(9.4. ^ two-yalued function; we then, 

have a by means of a cube roo t, yiz., 
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a SIX -valued fuaction of tlie coefScients ; but tbon, vrriting 
-we have, as may be shown, a thrce-valued 

function of the coefficients ; and ar = a-l-& is tbe required 
solution by radicals. It would have been wrong to com- 
plete the solution by writing 

for then a+h would Lave been given os a 9 valued function 
having only 3 of its values roots, and the other G values 
being irrelevant. Observe that in this last process we make 
no use of the equation Zah = q, in its original form, but me 
only the derived equation = implied in, but not 
implying, the original form. 

An interesting variation of the solution is to write 
X = ab{a + b), giving + &’’) = r and = g, or say 

ci^ + = Iq j and consequently 

-I- - Jr'-’iT'f), 

i.e , here b^ are each of them a two valued function, but 
as the only effect of altering the sign of the quadric 
radical is to interchange a®, 4®, they may be regarded as 
each of them one-valued; a and b are each of them 
3 valued (for observe that here only a®5®, not cih, is given) ; 
and nb (a-^h) thus is in appearance a 9-valued function ; 
but it can easily be shown that it is (as it ought to be) 
only 3-valued. 

In the case of a numerical cubic, even when the co- 
efficients are real, substituting their values in the expres- 
sioa 

this may depend on an expression of the form ^y-i-Si 
where y and 8 are real numbers (it will do so if 
is a negative number), and then we cannot by the extrac- 
tion of any root or roots of real positive numbers reduce 
^J/y + Si to the fonn o + c and cl real numbers ; hence 
here the algebraical solution does not give the numerical 
solution, and we have here the so-called “irreducible case” 
of a cubic equation. By what precedes there is nothing 
in this that might not have been expected; the algebraical 
solution makes the solution depend on the extraction of 
the cube root of — a number, and there was no reason for 
expecting this to be a real number. It is well known, that 
the case in question is that wherein the three roots of the 
numerical cubic equation are all real? if the roots ate 
two imaginary, one real, then contrariwise the quantity 
under the cube root is real ; and the algebraical solutiou 
gives the numerical one. 

The irreducible case is solvable by a trigonometrical 
formula, but this is not a solution by radicals : it consists 
in effect in reducing the given numerical cubic (not to a 
cubic of the form z® = ^ , solvable by the extraction of a 
cube root, but) to a cubic of the form — Zx — a , cor- 
responding to the equation 4-cos®0- 3cos0=cos30 which 
serves to determine cos0 when cos 30 is known. The 
theory is applicable to an algebraical cubic equation; say 
that such an equation, if it can be reduced to the form 
4a:® - 3r = nr, is solvable by “ tnsection” — then the general 
cubic equation is solvable by trisection. 

26. A. quartic equation is solvable by radicals: and it 
is to be remarked that the existence of such a solution 
depends on the existence of 3 valued functions such as 
ah-^cd of the four roots (<*, &, c, d) ; by what precedes 
ah + cd is the root of a cubic equation, which equation is 
solvable by radicals: hence ab + cd can be found by 
radicals ; and since erbed is a given function, ah and cd can 
then be found by radicals. But by virhat precedes, if ad) 
be known then any similar function, say « -f &, is obtain- 
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able rationally ; and then from the values of a -f- 5 and ah 
we may by radicals obtain the value of a or b, that is, an 
expression for the root of the given quartic equation : tho 
expression ultimately obtained is 4-valuea, corresponding to 
the different values of the several radicals W’hich enter 
therein, and we have thus tho expression by radicals of 
each of the four roots of the quartic equation. But when 
the quartic is numerical the same thing happens as in the 
cubic, and the algebraical solution does not in every case 
give the numerical one. 

Tt will be understood from the foregoing explanation as 
to the quartic how in the next following case, that of the 
quintic, the question of the solvability by radicals depends 
on the existence or non-existence of /L valued functions of 
the five roots (a, b, c,d,e) , the fundamental theorem is the 
one already stated, a rational function of five letters, if it 
has leas than 5, cannot have more than 2 values, that is, 
there are no 3-valued or 4-valued functions of 5 letters : 
and by reasoning depending in part upon this theorem, 
Abel (1824) showed that a general quintic equation is not 
solvable by radicals; and afoj-hori the general equation of 
any order higher than 5 is not solvable by radicals. 

27. The general theory of the solvability of an equa- 

tion by radicals depends fundamentally on Vandermonde’s 
remark (1770) that, supposing an equation is solvable by 
radicals, and that vre have therefore au algebraical expres- 
sion of X in terms of the coefficients, then substituting for 
the coefficients their values in terms of the roots, the re- 
sulting expression must reduce itself to any one at pleasure 
of the roots a,5,c . . ; thus in the case of t he quadric equa- 
tion, in the expression x = ^(p-\- 42), substituting for 

jp and 2 their values, and observing t hat (a+ 6)® - 4a& == 
(a-.J)2, this becomes a:=|[ct + 6-P x/(a-6)2}, the value 
being a or 6 according as the radical is taken to be + (a - b) 
or - (a - 5). 

So in the cubic equation a;® -f 2 ^ ~ “ 0, if the 
roots are a,6,c, and if lu is used to denote an imaginary cube 
root of unity, ti>®- 4 ci)-hl-= 0 , then writing for shortness 
p s» (2 + 6 -k r, L = « -f- to/i -l- oj^c, H =* a + -P wc , it is at 
once seen that LM, L® + M®, and therefore also (L® - M®)2 
are symmetrical functions of the roots, and consequently 
rational functions of the coefficients : hence 

is a rational function of the coefficients, which when these 
are replaced by their values as functions of the roots 
becomes, according to the sign given to the quadric radical, 
= L® or M®: taking it == L®, tho cube root of the expres- 
sion has the three values LjuLjtu^L ; and LM divided by 
the same cube root has therefore the values ; 

whence finally the expression 

40+ V{4CL3-m»+ 

+ LM-f- V{4b=+M®+ s/(L3-M^y-)}] 
has the three values 

4(f>+L-f-M), J^p+etiL+oi;®!!), i(2)+»®L+»M) ; 

that is. these are = a,b,c respectively, If the value M® had 
been taken instead of L®, then the expression would have 
had the same three values a, h, e. Comparing the solution 
given for the cubic x^-i-qx~r:=‘0, it will readily be seen 
that the two solutions are identical, and that the function 
r® - ^2® under the radical sign must (by aid of the relar 
tion jp=0 which subsists in this ease) reduce itself to 
(L® - M®)® ; it is only by each radical being equal to a 
rational function of the roots that the final expression can 
become equal to the roots a, b, e respectively. 

28. The formulm for the cubic were obtained by La- 
grange (1770-71) from a different point of view. Upon 
examining and comparing the principal known methods for 
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the solution of algebraical equations, he found that they 
all ultimately depended upon finding a “ resolvent ” equa- 
tion of which the root is a-haib -f- oi^e -l- to being 

an imaginary root of unity, of the same order as the 
equation; e.g., for the cubic the root is a + <ah + <a\ w an 
imaginary cube root of unity. Evidently the method giv-es 
for L'^ a quadric equation, which is the “resolvent ” equa- 
tion in this particular case. 

For a qnaitic the formulm present themselves In a some- 
what different form, by reason that 4 is not a prime 
number. Attempting to apply it to a quintic, we seek f jr 
the equation of which the root is (a + Jb + oi^c + + w'e), 

ca an imaginary fifth root of unity, or rather the fifth 
power thereof (n f (o6 + -i- •+■ <o this is a 24-valued 

function, but if we consider the four values coiresponding 
to the roots of unity u, o)*, viz., the values 
« + w S + «’’(} + u\l -h u*e)^ , 

05 + + d+uhf , 

\a + -1- £tf + io^d -1- 0) c)® , 

any symmetrical function of these, for instance their sum, 
is a six-valued function of the roots, and may therefore be 
determined by means of a sextic equation, the coeflScients 
whereof are rational functions of the coefficients of the 
original quintic equation ; the conclusion being that the 
solution of an equation of the fifth order is made to de- 
pend upon that an equation of the sixth order. This is, of 
course, useless for the solution of the quintic equation, 
which, as already mentioned, does not admit of solution 
by radicals ; but the equation of the sixth order, Lagrange’s 
resolvent sextic, is very important, and is intimately con- 
nected with all the later investigations in the theory. 

29. Tt is to be remarked, in regard to the question ot 

solvability by radicals, that not only the coefficients are 
taken to be arbitrary, but it is assumed that they are 
represented each by a single letter, or say rather that they 
are not so expressed in terras of other arbitrary quantities 
as to make a solution possible. If the coefficients are not 
all arbitrary, for instance, if some of them are zero, a 
sextic equation might he of the form + hx^ + cx^ + d— Q, 
and so be solvable as a cubic , or if the coefficients of the 
sextic are given functions of the six arbitrary quantities 
a, ?), c, di e, /, such that the sextic is really of the form 
\x^-^ax-\-h){x^ + cx^-^dx^Jrex->rf)^Q, then it bieaks up 
into the equations a® -i- ax S = 0, •+■ ca;^ + dx^ -f ex ■\-f= 0, 

and is consequently solvable by radicals; so also if the 
form, is (x - a) (x - ?>) (x ~ c) {x - d){x - e){x -/)—0, then 
the equation is solvable by radicals, — in this extreme case 
rationally. Such cases of solvability are self-evident; but 
they are enough to show that the general theorem of the 
non-solvability by radicals of an equation of the fifth or 
any higher order does not in any wise exclude for such 
orders the existence of particular equations solvable by 
radicals, and there are, in fact, extensive classes of equa- 
tions which are thus solvable; the binomial equations 
x” - 1 = 0 present an instance. 

30, It has already been shown how the several roots 
of the equation x" - 1 = 0 can be expressed in the form 

cos — ^ -i- i sin — , hut the question is now that of the 
n n * 

algebraical solution (or solution by radicals) of tins equar 
tion. There is always a root = l; if to he any other root, 
then obviously <b, . . , . are all of them roots ; 

af — 1 contains the factor x— 1, and it thus appears that 
<D, to2, . . . are the n — l roots of the equation 
ai«~'‘+as"-2 + , . 

we have, of course, -f w’*" ® . . . -f- © -f- 1 = 0. 

It is proper to distinguish the oases n prime and n com- 
posite ; and in the latter case there is a distinction accord- 
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ing as the prime factors of n are simple or multijile. By 
way of illustration, suppose successively = 15 and n = 9 ; 
in the former case, if a be an imaginary root of x^ - 1 = 0 
(or root of x- -f- x -f- 1 = 0), and yS an imaginary root of 
'f5-l=0 (or root of x^-fx^-f x^-f-x-t- 1 =0), then © may 
be taken = a,S ; the successive powers thereof, a/?, (3% 

a-, /?, a^, /?S a, a^'^, a"y8-*, fire the roots 

of x’* -t-x"'^ . . . . -fxH- 1 = 0 ; the solution thus depends on 
the solution of the equations x® - 1 = 0 and x’’ - 1 = 0. In 
Ibe latter case, if a be an imaginary root of x* - 1 — 0 (or 
root of X- + X ■+ 1 = 0), then the equation - 1 = 0 gives 
a, or a®; x^ = l gives x = l, a, or a®; and the solu- 
tion thus depends oii the solution of the equations x^ - 1 
= 0, x*-a = 0, x^-a^ = 0. The fiist equation has the 
roots 1, a, a- ; if /3 he a root of either of the others, say if 
13'^ = a, then assuming <o = /3, the successive powers are /ff, 
a, a^f a/3\ a^, a®/3, which are the roots of tlic 
equation x^-f x^ . . . -!-x-f 1 = 0. 

Ic thus appears that the only case which need be con 
sidered is that of «. a prime number, and writing (as is 
more usual) r in place of ©, we have r, r-, . , . r”"* as 

the (?i - 1) roots of the reduced equation 

ajrt-i+ajM-a 4.a;-f 1=.0 ; 

then not only r" - 1 = 0, but also -I- ... -I- r -1- 1 = 0. 

31. The process of solution due to Gauss (1801) depends 
essentially on the arrangement of the lOots in a certain 
order, viz., not as above, with the indices of r in arith- 
metical progression, but with their indices in geometrical 
progiession, the piime number n has a certain number of 
prime roots y, which are such that is the lowest power 
of ff, which is ^ 1 to the modulus n ; or, what is the same 
thing, that the scries of powers 1, g^ g'^ .. . y"“®, each 
divided by ?i, leave (in a different order) the remainders 
1, 2, 3 . . . 7i - 1 ; hence giving to r in succession the 
indices 1, 5", . . . g'^~\ we have, in a different order, the 

whole series of roots ?•, r®, r® . . . r”~\ 

In the most simple case, n = 6, the equation to be solved 
i3x^'4-x*-f-x®-t-x-l-l = 0; here 2 is a prime root of 5, and 
the order of the roots is r, r®, r®. The Gaussian pro- 

cess consists in forming an equation for determining the 
pe.uods P]^, P„, = r-l-r* and respectively, — these 

being such that the symmetrical functions Pj^-bPg, 
PiPg are rationally determinable: in fact Pj-f-Pg^ “I, 
P^Pg = (r + r^)(r® -hr®), = r® H- r* -t- r® -f- =r^ + r*+r + r\ 
= -1. Pi j 1*2 are thus the roots of ‘it^ + u~l = 0; and 
taking them to be known, they are themselves broken up 
into suhperiods, in the present case single terms, r and ^ 
for Pj, r® and for Pg; the symmetrical functions of 
these are then rationally determined in. terms of Pj and 
Pg; thus r-br* = Pi, »’.r^ = l, or r, are the roots of 
t4®-P^w-4-l=0. The mode of division is more clearly 
seen for a larger value of w j thus, for ra = 7 a prim© root 
is = 3, and the arrangement of the roots is r, r^, j*®. 

We may form either 3 periods each of 2 terms, ^2) 

=r -t- 7"®, r® + )-*, r® -f- r® respectively ; or else 2 periods each 
of 3 terms, P^ Pg = r -I- j-® + j*® + r® + r® respectively ; in 
each case the symmetrical functions of the periods are 
rationally determinable: thus in the case of the two 
periods Pi-fp 3 =-l, PiPg=3 -I- + 

= 2; and the periods being known the symmetrical 
functions of the several terms of each period are rationally 
determined in terms of the periods, thus r-hr^ + r*<= Pii 
7*.7® + r.7’* + r®.?’^ = P2, 7*.r2. 7^ = 1. 

The theory was further developed by Lagrange (1808), 
who, applying his general process to the equation in ques- 
tion, x"“^ -f- x"~® . . + X -I- 1 = 0 (the roots a, &, c . . being the 
several powers of r, the indices in geometrical progression 
as above), showed that the function (a -f ©S -f <o®c -f . .)®“® 
was in this case a given function of © with, integer co« 
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efficient's. Eeveiting to the before-ineutioned particular 
equation + x + 1 = 0 , it is very interesting to 

compare the process of solution with that for the solu- 
tion of the general quartic the roots ■whereof are a, 6, c, d. 

Take w, a root of the equation — 1 = 0 (whence <o is = 1, 

- ] , or - If at pleasure), and consider the expression 
(os + u& + w'C-h 

the developed value of this is 
= a*+b*+d^+d*-^ 6(aV + + I2(a®6d -i- l^ca + Mb + drae) 

+ 0 ) {i{a^h + We+<^ + cVa) + 1 2(a®cd + bHa +MI+ d?bc ) ]• 

+ w2(6(fflaj3+ j2c2 + c2d2+dV) + 4(a^fi + 6’d+c''fl+d®S) + 24a&cd} 

+ w’{ + V^a + c*& + d’c) + 12(a®&c -1- l^cd -f- c®da + d®a6)} 

that is, this is a 6-valued function of «, 6, c, d, the root of 
a sextic (which is, in fact, solvable by radicals; but this is 
not here material). 

If, however, a, &, c, d denote the roots r, r^, r^f of the 
special equation, then the expression becomes 

+ 7-3 + r + r® + 6 (1 + 1 ) + 1 2 (? s -1- + r® + r) 

+ u [1(1 + 1 +1 +1 ) + 12(j-4+r3+r +J'3)} 

+ ®®{6(y + r*+r'*+j^) + 4(r3 + ?^+r3+»* )} 

+ w''{4(/ +r® + rHr®) + 12(?-® + r +r®+»*^)} 
viz., this is 

--l + 4»+14w«-16ft.®, 

a completely determined value. That is, we have 
(?■ + «>'* + w V + w®r®)^ - - 1 + 4« + 14«® - 16 (m3, 
which result contains the solution of the equation. If 
= we have (?’ +• -f r^)^ = 1, which is right; if 

o == - 1, then {r + r^-r^ - r’)'^ « 25; if m = z, then we have 
ir-r^ + i (7’2-r3)H=s -16-b20i; and if then 

(j’2-9^)}4ss -15 -20i; the solution may be 
completed without difficulty. 

The result is perfectly general, thus : — n being a prime 
number, r a root of the equation + aj”"® . . . . + ar -b 1 = 0, 
Cl) a root of co'""'-l=0, and g a prime root of 
(mod. n)f then 

(r+wji’'. . . . +<u“-®7‘'”~V“^ 

is a given function Mo-t-M,(o. . . +-M„_ 2 <d“~® with integer 
coefficients, and by the extraction of (n - l)th roots of this 
and similar expressions we ultimately obtain r in terms of 
ft), which is taken to be known ; the equation a:" - 1 — 0, n 
a prime number, is thus solvable by radicals. In particular, 
it » - 1 bo a power of 2, the solution (by either process) 
requires the extraction of square roots only ; and it was 
thus that Gauss discovered that it was possible to con- 
struct geometrically the regular polygons of 17 sides and 
257 sides respectively. Some interesting developments in 
regard to the theory were obtained by Jacobi (1837) ; see 
the memoir “ Ueber die Kreistheilung, u.s.w.,” Orelk, 
t. XXX. (1846). 

The equation x^'~^ -b . . + » + 1 = 0 has been considered 
for its own sake, but it also serves as a specimen of a 
class of equations solvable by radicals, considered by Abel 
(1828), and since called Abelian equations, viz., for the 
Abelian equation of the order n, if a; be any root, the roots 
are x, 6x, Ob ', , . , (0x being a rational function of £C, 

and $’'x = x) ; the theory is, in fact, very analogous to that 
of the above particular case. A more genei’al theorem 
obtained by Abel is as follows : — If the roots of an equa- 
tion of any order are connected together in such wise that 
cftfZ the roots can be expressed rationally in terms of any 
one of them, say a;; if, moreover, 0x, being any two 
of the roots, we have the equation will be 

solvable algebraically. It is proper to refer also to Abel’s 
definition of an irreducible equation; — an equation 
<}>x-0, the coefficients of which are rational functions of 
a certain number of known quantities a, &, c . . , is called 
irreducible when it is impossible to express its roots by an 
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equation of an inferior degree, the coefficients of ■which are 
also rational functions of a, h, c. . . (or, what is the same 
thing, when does not break uj) into factors which are 
rational functions of a,b,c.. ). Abel applied his theory 
to the equations which present themselves in the division 
of the elliptic functions, but not to the modular equations. 

32. But the theory of the algebraical solution of equations 
in its most complete form was established by Galois (born 
October 1811, killed in a duel May 1832 ; see his collected 
works, Liomklef t. xl, 1846). The definition of an irre- 
ducible equation resembles Abel’s, — an equation is re- 
ducible when it admits of a rational divisor, irreducible 
in the contrary case ; only the word rational is used in this 
extended sense that, in connexion with the coefficients of 
the given equation, or with the irrational quantities (if 
any) whereof these are composed, he considers any number 
of other irrational quantities called “ adjoint radicals,” and 
he terms rational any rational function of the coefficients 
(or the irrationals whereof they are composed) and of these 
adjoint radicals; the epithet irreducible is thus taken 
either absolutely or in a relative sense, according to the 
system of adjoint radicals which are taken into account. 
For instance, the equation 0 i^ + a^ + x^ + x+l = 0j the left 
hand side has here no rational divisor, and the equation 
is irreducible; but this function is = (a:^ + |a; -H 1 )2 - |a;2, 
and it has thus the irrational divisors x^ + ^(l + ^5)x+ 1, 
these, if we adjoin the radical 
are rational, and the equation is no longer irreducible. 
In the case of a given equation, assumed to be irreducible, 
the problem to solve the equation is, in fact, that of find- 
ing radicals by the adjunction of which the equation be- 
comes reducible ; for instance, the general quadric equation 
!x^+px+q==0 is irreducible, but it becomes reducible, 
breaking up into rational linear factors, when we adjoin tbe 
radical sJxP^-g,- 

The fundamental theorem is the Proposition I. of the 
“M^moire sur les conditions de rdsolubihte des Equations 
par radicaux;” viz,, given an equation of which «, 6, c , . are 
the m roots, there is always a group of permutations of the 
letters a, &, c . . possessed of the following properties : — 

1. Every function of the roots invariable by the substi- 
tutions of the group is rationally known. 

2. Reciprocally every rationally determinable function 
of the roots is invariable by the substitutions of the group. 

Here by an invariable function is meant not only a 
function of which the form is invariable by the substitu- 
tions of the group, but further, one of which the value is 
invariable by these substitutions ; for instance, if the equa- 
tion be (f>x=0, then <^a; is a function of the roots invariable 
by any substitution whatever. And in saying that a func- 
tion is rationally known, it is meant that its value is ex- 
pressible rationally in terms of the coefficients and of the 
adjoint quantities. 

For instance, in the case of a general equation, the 
group is simply the system of the 1.2.3 .,.n permutations 
of all the roots, since, in this case, the only rationally 
determinable functions are the symmetric functions of the 
roots. 

In the case of the equation ... + a; + l = 0, n a 

prime number, a, b, c . . . k=>r, r^, . . . r®""®, where g is 
a prime root of n, then the group is the cyclical group 
abc , , ,k, ho. . . TaUf . . . kab .. .j, that is, in this particular 
case the number of the permutations of the group is equal 
to the order of the equation. 

This notion of the group of the original equation, or of 
the group of the equation as varied by the adjunction of a 
series of radicals, seems to be the fundamental one in 
Galois’s theory. Bub the problem of solution by radicals, 
instead of being the sole object of the theory, appears as the 
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•first link ol a long chain of questions relating to the trana- 
formation and classification of irrationals. 

Keturning to the question of solution by radicals, it 
will be readily understood that by the adjunction of a 
radical the group may be diminished ; for instance, in the 
case of the general cubic, where the gioup is that of the 
six permutations, by the adjunction of the square root 
which enters into the solution, the group is reduced to a6c, 
6ca, cab ; that is, it becomes possible to express rationally, 
in terms of the coefficients and of the adjomt square root, 
any function such as a?h + + (?a which is not altered by 

the cyclical substitution a into i, h into c, c into a. And 
hence, to determine whether an equation of a given form 
is solvable by radicals, the course of investigation is to 
inquire whether, by the successive adjunction of radicals, 
it is possible to reduce the original group of the equation 
so as to make it ultimately consist of a single permutation. 

The condition in order that an equation of a given prime 
order n may be solvable by radicals was in this way obtained 
— in the first instance in the form (scarcely intelligible with- 
out further explanation) that every function of the roots 
ail, oe^... se„, invariable by the substitutions as^j^ for a?*, 
must be rationally known j and then in the equivalent 
form that the resolvent equation of the order 1.2.. 
must have a rational root. In particular, the condition in 
order that a quintic equation may be solvable is that 
Lagrange’s resolvent of the order 6 may have a rational i 
factor, a result obtained from a direct investigation in a 
valuable memoir by E. Luther, Grelle, t. xxxiv. (1847). | 

Among other results demonstrated or announced by 
Galois may be mentioned those relating to the modular* 
equations in the theory of elliptic functions ; for the trans- 
formations of the orders 6, 7, 11, the modular equations of 
the orders 6, 8, 12 are depressible to the orders 6, 7, 11 
respectively j but for the transformation, n a prime number 
greater than 11, the depression is impossible. 

The general theory of Galois in regard to the solution 
of equations was completed, and some of the demonstra- 
tions supplied by Betti (1862). See also Serret’s Cmrs 
d’AlgSbre 2d ed., 1854 ; 4th ed. 1877-78, in 

course of publication. 

33. Returning to quintic equations, Jerrard (1835) estab- 
lished the theorem that the general quintic equation is by 
the extraction of only square and cubic roots reducible to 
the form a® + oa; + 6 == 0, or what is the same thing, to 
a® -t- a? + 6 = 0. The actual reduction by means of Tscldrn- 
hausen’s theorem was effected by Hermits in connexion 
with his elliptic-function solution of the quintic equation 
(1868) in a very elegant manner. It was shown by 
Cockle and Harley (1858-59) in connexion with the 
Jerrardian form, and by Cayley (1861), that Lagrange’s 
resolvent equation of the sixth order can be replaced by a 
more simple sextic equation occupying a like place in the 
theory. 

The theory of the modular equations, more particularly 
for the case has been studied by Hermite, Kro- 

necker, and Brioschi. In the case n = 5f the modular 
equation of the order 6 depends, as already mentioned, on 
an eq^uatiou of the order 6j and conversely the general 
quintic equation may be made to depend upon this 
modular equation of the order 6 j that is, assuming the 
solution of this modular equation, we can solve (not by 
radicals) the general quintic equation; f^Tiis is Hermite’s 
solution of the general quintic equation by elliptic func- 
tions (1858); it is ansdogous to the before-mentioned 
trigonometrical solution of the cubic equation. The 
theory is reproduced aud developed in Brioschi’s memoir, 
*‘Ueber die Auffo'snng der Gleichungeu vom fiinften Grade,” 
Math, Armcden, t. xiii. (1877-78). 

34 The great modern work, reproducing the theories of 
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Galois, and exhibiting the theory of algebraic equations as 
a whole, is Jordan’s Traits des /Substitutions et des JSqua- 
ttons Algebriques, Pans, 1870. The work is divided into 
four books — book i., preliminary, relating to the theory 
of congruences; book ii. is in two chapters, the first 
relating to substitutions in general, the second to substitu- 
tions defined analytically, and chiefly to linear substitu- 
tions ; book iii. has four chapters, the first discussing the 
principles of the general theory, the other three contain- 
ing applications to algebra, geometry, and the theory of 
transcendents ; lastly, book iv., divided into seven chapters, 
contains a determination of the general types of equations 
solvable by radicals, and a complete system of classification 
of these types. A glance through the index will show the 
vast extent which the theory has assumed, and the form 
of general conclusions arrived at; thus, in book iii., the 
algebraical applications comprise Abelian equations, equa- 
tions of Galois; the geometrical ones comprise Hesse’s equa- 
tion, Clebsch’s equations, lines on a quartic surface having 
a nodal line, singular points of Kummer’s surface, lines on 
a cubic surface, problems of contact ; the applications to the 
theory of transcendents comprise circular functions, elliptic 
functions (including division and the modular equation), 
hyperelliptic functions, solution of equations by transcen- 
dents. And on this last subject, solution of equations by 
transcendents, we may quote the result, — “ the solution of 
the general equation of an order superior to five cannot be 
made to depend upon that of the equations for the division 
of the circular or elliptic functions;” and again (but with 
a reference to a possible case of exception), “ the general 
equation cannot be solved by aid of the equations which 
give the division of the hyperelliptic functions into an odd 
number of parts.” (a. oa.) 

EQUITES, an order of men in the commonwealth of 
Rome to which there is no exact parallel in modern timea 

During feign of the kings they appear to have been of 
noble birth, the younger branches of patrician families. This 
we may infer from the statement of Polybius (vi. 20), that 
the knights nou> are chosen according to fortune, — evidently 
intimating that their selection had previously depended on a 
different principle. Romulus is said to have divided them 
into three centuries or “hundreds,” each century being 
chosen from one of the three old Roman tribes, the Ramnes, 
Titles, and Luceres. Both Tullus Hostilius and Tarquinius 
added to their number; but, according to Livy, it was 
Servius Tullius (576 b.o.) who first organized them into 
a distinct body, and compelled the state to contribute 
annually to their maintenance. It is difficult to perceive 
in what way we are to explain the statement of Livy 
(L 43), that ten thousand pounds of brass were given to 
each for the purchase of a horse, — an enormous sum 
when compared with that at which oxen and sheep were 
rated in the table of penalties. Every eques, of course, was 
bound to be provided with a good horse, and he may have 
been obliged to replace it if lost through any casualty in war. 
Its accoutrements, too, and a slave to t^e charge of it, 
were possibly all included in the sum. But whether, 
when the censor ordered the knight to sell his horse, it 
was the intention that the outfit money should be refunded 
to the state, we have no means of determining. Livy 
tells us also that the ces hordearium or barley-money sup- 
plied to each knight for the maintenance of his horse was 
obtained by a tax on widows and orphans. This certainly 
sounds strange, for it seems inconceivable that there 
have been such a large number of rich widows ; 
and even though the word vidua is explained to mean 
every single woman, maiden as well as widow, the difficulty 
still remains. Beyond the hardearvuiin the knights received 
no pay. 
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In 400 B.C., during tlie siege of Veii, on account of the 
■want of sufficient cavalry, those who jiossesscd the requisite 
fortune offered to provide horses at their own expense 
These new equifces, distinguished as eQuiies eqxio jn'ivato, in 
opposition to the equifes equo piiblico, received regular pay, 
but, as hy the very circumstances of their origin they had 
neither hoise-inoney (tea equedre) nor barley-money {ces 
Iwrdeariuui), they formed a distinct body from the old 
equifces, and had no share in any of their peculiar privileges. 
In 303 B.C. the censors Q. Fabius and P. Decius established 
a law by which it was ordained that every fifth year a pro- 
cession of the eqiiites should take place, and that those 
■who had misconducted themselves should be degraded 
from their rank. The procession {eqiiitmn iraumctio) took 
place every year on the 15 th of July {idihus Quintilihis), 
the anniversary of the battle of Lake Regillus The 
knights in full equipment rode from the Temple of Honour 
in the south of the city through the Porta Capena and 
onwards past the temple of Castor and Pollux through the 
Forum to the Capitol. Their ranks were purged by the 
censors, before whom they filed past on foot. If the 
censor had no fault to find, he said to the eques, iraduc 
cqvum, lead on your horse j hut if he was dissatisfied he 
said, veiide eqmcm, sell your horse, and the eques ceased to 
belong to the order. This review bore the name of equitum 
iccogiiiiio, or, as the Greek writers translate it, imreuiu 
cTTLCTKexj/K. Th e eqmtes evidently soon became a very power- 
ful body in the state ; yet in 186 b.c. we find it allowed 
as a reward to P. iEbutius that the censor should not 
assign him a public horse, and thereby compel him to 
serve as an eques against his will, proving that the 
duties must have been burdensome and regarded by many 
with distaste. In the later period of the republic the equites 
increased m power and consequence, and at the same 
lime gradually ceased altogether to he what their name 
implied, the military service which they had formerly 
rendered being now obtained from allies and auxiliaries. 
To be an eques came to mean simply that a man was pos- 
sessed of a certain amount of wealth without belonging to 
th e senatorial order. The ju dicial fun ctions were transferred 
from the senate to the body of oquites by the Sempronian 
law, passed by C Gracchus about 123 no.; and a short 
time afterwards they became the farmers of the public 
revenues, by which they were enabled to amass immense 
riches. They were deprived of their judicial powers by 
Sulla ; but they now possessed too much, influence in the 
state to be excluded from the higher and more dignified 
offices. After his death they were admitted to their 
former power, which, however, they shared with the senate. 
Towards the end of the republic, and under the emperors, 
the fortune requisite for an eques seems to have been four 
hundred sestertia, equal to about ^63230 of our money; 
and even at this time knights’ horses were furnished by the 
state, as we find by ancient inscriptions of that period. 

The equites, who still in the reign of Augustus adhered 
for the most jiart to the use of the simple iron ring, had 
before the time of Pliny obtained the right of wearing the 
golden ring formerly distinctive of the senatorial order. 
Their dress was a tunic with a naiTOw purple stripe (tunica 
ctngusiielavia), in contrast to the senatorial tunic with a 
broad stripe (itinica laticlavia). In 67 b.c. a peculiar 
privilege was granted them by the Roscian law (lex JHosda 
iheatmlis), which reserved fourteen rows in the theatre 
behind the senatorial benches for their exclusive use. 

Under the empire appears a class of equites distinguiriied 
aa singularea Augusti iniperatoris, whieh, has been the 
subject of much debate. The epithet singidam is by 
some supposed to refer to their possession of a single 
horse, and by others it is regarded as indicative of their 
singular rank ; but Henzen explains it as equivalent to 
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jiarikularU, because they were attached to the service of 
an individual. They formed a sort of body-guard to the 
emperor, were stationed in Rome, and only under peculiar 
ciicumstances were called to serve outside of the city. 
They appear to have consisted largely of foreigners, more 
especially from the north of Europe : the names of Ger- 
mans, Batavians, Frisians, Frismvouians, Bi itons, Helvetians, 
Dalmatians, Bessians, Thracians, Rheetians, Pannonians, 
frequently occur. A considerable number are evidently 
freednicu wbo have adopted the name of the reigning 
emperor on their entrance into his service, but tbe advan- 
tages of tbe position also attracted not a few of tbe Roman 
citizens. At what time the corps was established is un- 
known : Henzen thinks it was by one of tbe Flavian 
emperors, as there is no mention of them under tbe J ulian 
and Claudian families, but they were certainly in existence 
under Trajan. They disappear in tbe reign of Constantine. 
Their relation to the auxiliaries was similar to that of the 
prietorians to the Roman army proper. They were under 
the command of the prefects of the prajioriuni, and occu- 
pied two camps in the city, — one of which was at Torre 
Pignattara, wheie their monuments are frequently found. 

See Madvi", “ De loco Ciceronis in Libro IV. de liepuldica,” m 
Ojruscula AcadcmiLa, yq\, i., ISSO; Jiluliicit, De equiUhus Itomcnm, 
Hild.lSSO; Maiqiiaidt, Eislornt cquitum Bomanoo'um, Berlin, 1840; 
Zumpt, Ueber den 7omtschm Eiilerstand, Berlin, 1840 ; Henzen, 
“Sugli equiti singokii degV iinperatoii Romam,” in Annali dclV 
Inslit di Corr. Arm. di Roma, 1850, Gomont, Les chevaliers romains 
depuis Romukis jvsqu'A Galha, 1864 ; Belot, Ilist. des chevaliers 
romains depuis le temps des roisjvsqii' au temps des Qracques, 1867, 
and Hist, des chev. rom. depuis le te^nps des Qracques jusqu'd la 
division de Vempire rosnain, 1878 ; Rain&ay, Manual of Roman 
Antiquities, lOtu edition, 1876. 

EQUITY in its most general sense means justice ; in its 
most technical sense it means a system of law, or a body 
of connected legal principles, which have superseded or 
supplemented the common law on the ground of their 
intrinsic superiority. Aristotle (Ethics, bk. v. c. 10) defines 
equity as a better sort of justice, which coriects legal 
justice where tbe latter errs through being expressed in a 
uiiivei'sal form and not taking account of particular cases. 
AIHien the law speaks univer-sally, and something happens 
which is not according to tbe common course of events, 
it is right that the law should be modified in its application 
to that particular case, as the lawgiver himself would have 
done, if the case had been present to his mind. Accord- 
ingly the equitable man (cmeifo^s) is he w’ho does not push 
the law to its extreme, but, having legal justice on his side, 
is disposed to make allowances. Equity as thus described 
would correspond rather to the judicial discretion which 
modifies the administration of the law than to the 
antagonistic system which claims to supersede the law. 

The part played by equity in the development of law 
is admirably illustrated in the well-known work of Sir 
Henry Maine on Ancient Law. Positive law, at least in 
progressive societies, is constantly tending to fall behind 
public opinion, and the expedients adopted for bringing it 
into harmony therewith are three, viz,, legal fictions, equity, 
and statutory legislation. Equity here is defined to mean 
“ any body of rules existing by the side of the original 
civil law, founded on distinct principles, and claiming 
incidentally to supersede the civil law in virtue of a superior 
sanctity inherent in those principles.” It is thus different 
from legal fiction, by which a new rule is introduced 
surreptitiously, and under the pretence that no change has 
been made in the law, and from statutory legislation, in 
which ‘the obligatory force of the rule is not supposed to 
depend upon its intrinsic fitness. The source of Roman 
equity was the fertile theory of natural law, or the law 
common to all nations. Even in the Institutes of Justinian 
the distinction is carefully drawn in the laws of a country 
between those which are peculiar to itself and those which 
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natural reason appoints for all mankind. The connexion 
in Ptoinan law between the ideas of equity, nature, natural 
law, and the law common to all nations, and the influence 
of the Stoical philosophy on their development, are 
fully discussed in the third chapter of the work we have 
referred to. The agency by which these princijjles were 
introduced w^as the edicts of the praetor, an annual procla- j 
niation setting forth the manner in which the magistrate 
intended to administer the law during his year of office. 1 
Each successive praotor adopted the edict of his prede- 
cessor, and added now equitable rules of his own, until the 
further growth of the irregular code was stopped hy the 
Prffitor Salvius Julianus in the reign of Hadrian. 

The place of the praetor W'as occupied in Engli^ juris- 
pmdence by the lord high chancellor. The real beginning 
of English equity is to be found in the custom of handing 
over to that officer, for adjudication, the complaints which 
were addressed to the king, praying for remedies beyond 
the reach of the common law. Over and above the 
authority delegated to the ordinary councils or courts, a 
reserve of judicial power was believed to reside in the 
king, which was invoked as of grace by tbe suitors wbo 
could not obtain relief from any inferior tribunal. To the 
chancellor, as already the head of the judicial system, these 
petitions were referred, although he was not at first the 
only officer through whom the prerogative of grace was 
administered. In the reign of Edward III. the equitable 
jurisdiction of the court appears to have been established 
For some account of this tnbunal see CHANCEEr and 
Chancelloe. Its constitutional origin was analogous to 
that of the Star Chamber and the Court of Requests. The 
latter, in fact, -was a minor court of equity attached to the 
lord privy seal as the Court of Chancery was to the 
chancellor. Tbe successful assumption of extraordinary or 
equitable jurisdiction by the chancellor caused similar pre- 
tensions to be made hy other officers and courts. “ Not 
only the Court of Exchequer, whose functions were in 
a peculiar manner connected with royal authority, but the 
counties palatine of Chester, Lancaster, and Durham, the 
Court of Great Session in Wales, the universities, the ciiy 
of Loudon, the Cinque Ports, and other places silently 
assumed extraordinary jurisdiction similar to that exercised 
in the Court of Chancery.” Even private persons, lords 
and ladies, affected to establish in their honours courts of 
equity. 

English equity has one marked historical peculiarity, viz., 
that it established itself in a set of independent tribunals 
which remained in standing contrast to the ordinary courts 
for many hundred years. In Roman law tbe judge gave 
tbe preference to tbe equitable rule ; in English Taw tbe 
equitable rule was enforced by a distinct set of judges. 
One cause of this separation was tbe rigid adherence to 
precedent on the part of the common law courts. Another 
was the jealousy prevailing in England against the 
principles of the Roman law on which English equity to a 
large extent was founded. 

When a case of prerogative was referred to tbe chancellor 
in tbe reign of Edward lit, be was required to grant such 
remedy as should be consonant to honesty (honestas). And 
honesty, conscience, and equity were said to be the funda- 
mental principles of the court. The early chancellors were 
ecclesiastics, and under their influence not only moral prin- 
ciples, where these were nob regarded by the common law, 
but also the equitable principles of the Roman law were in- 
troduced into English jurisprudence. Between this point 
and the time when equity became settled as a portion of 
tbe legal system, having fixed principles of its own, various 
views of its nature seem to have prevailed. For a long time 
it was thought that precedents could have no place in 
equity, inasmuch as it professed in each case to do that 
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which was just j and we find this view maiutained by com- 
mon lawyers after it had been abandoned by the professors 
of equity themselves. Mr Spence, in liis book on the 
EffutiuUe Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, quotes a 
case m the reign of Charles II., in which Chief-Justice 
Vaughan said . — 

“ I wondei to bear of citing of precedents in matter of equity, for 
if tlieie be equity m a case, that equity is an universal truth, and 
there can be no pieceilent in it ; so that in any precedent that can 
be produced, if it be the same with this case, the reason and equity 
IS the same in itself j and if the precedent be not the same case 
■with this, it is not to be cited. ’ 

But the Lord Keeper Bridgman answered : — 

“ Certainly precedents aie very necessary and useful to us, for in 
them we may find the reasons of the eipiity to guide us, and besides 
the authority of those uho made them is much to he regarded. We 
shall suppose they did it upon gieat consideiation and weighing of 
the matter, and it would be veiy strange and very ill if c should 
disturb and set aside uhat has been the course for a long seiiea of 
tunes and ages.” 

Sel den’s description is well-known ; — “ Equity is a roguish 
thing. ’Tis aU one as if they should make the standard for 
measure the chancellor’s foot.” Lord Nottingham in 1676 
reconciled the ancient theory and the established practice 
by saying that the conscience which guided the court was 
not the natural conscience of the man, but the civil and 
political conscience of the judge. Tbe same tendency of 
equity to settle into a system of law is seen in tbe recogni- 
tion of its bmits— in the fact that it did not attempt in all 
cases to give a remedy when the rule of the common law 
was contrary to justice. Cases of hardship, which the early 
chancellors would certainly have relieved, were passed over 
by later judges, simply because no precedent could be found 
for their iiiteiforence. The point at which the introduction 
of new principles of equity finally stopped is fixed by Sir 
Henry Maine in the chancellorship of Lord Eldon, who held 
that the doctrines of the court ought to be as well settled 
and made as uniform almost as those of the common law. 
From that time certainly equity, like common law, has pro- 
fessed to take its principles wholly from recorded decisions 
and statute low. The view (traceable no doubt to the 
Aristotelian definition) that equity mitigates the hardships 
of the law where tbe law errs through being framed in 
universals, is to bo found in some of the earlier writings. 
Thus in the Doctor and Student it is said — 

“Law makers take heed to such things as may often come, 
and not to eveiy particular case, for they could not though they 
would ; therefore, m some cases it is necessary to leave the words 
of the law and follo-w that reason and justice lequireth, and to that 
intent equity is oidained, that is to say, to temper and mitigate the 
rigour of the law. 

And Lord Ellesmere said — 

“ The cause why there is a Chancery is for that men’s actions 
are bo divers and infinite that it is impossible to make any general 
law which shall aptly meet with every particular act and not fail in 
some circumstances.’’ 

Modem equity, it need hardly be said, does not profess 
to soften the rigour of the law, or to correct the errors into 
which it falls by Teason of its generality. 

To give any account, even in outline, of tbe subject 
matter of equity within the necessary limits of this paper 
i would be impossible. It will be sufficient to say here that 
I the classification generally adopted by text- writers is based 
upon the relation of equity to the common kw, of which 
j some explanation, in given above. Th'os equitable Jurisdic- 
tion is said to be exclusive, concurrent, or auxiliary. Equity 
baa exclusive jurisdiction where it recognizes ri^ts which 
are unknown to the common law. The most important 
example is trusts. Equity has comurrent Jurkdiction m 
cases where the law recognized the right but did not give 
adequate rdief or did not give relief without ciromty of 
action or some similar inconvenience. And equity baa 
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a?ia:i7iaryjurisclicfcioii when the machineiyof the courts of 
law was unable to procure the necessary evidence. 

“ The evils of this double system of judicature,” says the 
report of the late Judicature Commission, “and the confusion 
and conflict of jurisdiction to which it has led, have been 
long known and acknowledged." A partial attempt to meet 
the difficulty was made by seveial Acts of Parliament 
(liassed after the reports of commissions appointed in 1850 
and 1851), which enabled courts of law and equity both to 
exercise certain powers formerly peculiar to one or other of 
them. A mure complete remedy was introduced by the 
Judicature Act, 1873, which consolidated the courts of law 
and equity, and ordered that law and equity should be ad- 
ministered concurrently according to the rules contained in 
the 26th section of the Act. The 25th section lays down 
certain legal principles in accordance with the general inten- 
tion, and also declares that “ generally in all matters not 
hereinbefore particularly mentioned, on which there is any 
conflict or variance between the rules of equity and the 
rules of the common law with reference to the same matter, 
the rules of equity shall prevail” (e. e.) 

ERARD, SiiiBASTiEN (1752-1831), a manufacturer of 
musical instruments, distinguished especially for the im- 
provements he made upon the harp and the pianoforte, 
was born at Strasburg on the 4th April 1762. While a 
boy he showed great aptitude for practical geometry and 
architectural drawing, and in the workshop of his father, 
who was an upholsterer, he found opportunity for the early 
exercise of his mechanical ingenuity. When he was six- 
teen his father died, and he removed to Paris where he 
obtained employment with a harpsichord maker. Here his 
remarkable constructive skiD, while it speedily excited the 
jealousy of his master and procured his dismissal, almost 
equally soon attracted the notice of musicians and musical 
instrument makers of eminence. Before he was twenty- 
five he set up in business for himself, his first workshop 
being a room in the hotel of the Duchesse de Villeroi, who 
gave him warm encouragomeiit. Under her roof he con- 
structed in 1780 his first pianoforte, which was also one 
of the first manufactured in France, the instruments used 
previous to that period in the houses of the Paris nobility 
having been imported from Germany and England. When 
heard in the salo7i of his patroness, it quickly secured for 
its maker such a reputation that he was soon overwhelmed 
with commissions. Finding assistance necessary, he sent 
for his brother, Jean Baptiste, in conjunction with whom 
he established in the Rue de Bourbon in the Faubourg St 
Germain a piano manufactory, which in a few years 
became one of the most celebrated in Europe, On the 
outbreak of the Revolution he proceeded to London, where 
he established a factory similar to that in Paris. Return- 
ing to the French capital in 1796, he introduced soon 
afterwards grand pianofortes, made in the English fashion, 
with several improvements of his own. In 1808 he again 
visited London, where, two years later, he produced his first 
double- movement harp. He had previously made various 
improvements in the manufacture of harps, but the new 
instrument was an immense advance upon anything he had 
before produced, and obtained such a reputation that for 
some time he devoted himself exclusively to its manufac- 
ture. It has been said that in the year following his 
invention he made harps to the value of £25,000. In 
1812 he returned^ to Paris, and continued to devote him- 
self with unwearied industry and unfailing ingenuity to 
the further perfecting of the two instruments with which 
his name is associated. It is needless to enumerate all 
his improvements, especially as the more important of 
them must be described in any account of the harp and 
piano respectively. In 1823 he crowned his work by 
producing his model grand pianoforte with the double 
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escapement. The action of these instruments is admirably 
adapted to convey every gradation of the player’s touch to 
the strings, and on this account they have been much used 
by pianists of eminence. Erard died at Passy, on the 5th 
August, 1831. 

ERASMUS, Desiderius, was born at Rotterdam on 
the night of 27-8 October, and probably m the year 
1466. The inscription on his statue, erected in his native 
place m 1622, names the year 1467 ; but the epitaph on 
his tombstone at Basel makes him 69 at the time of his 
death in July 1536, a reckoning which might be compatible 
with either year, 1466 or 1467. The latter year is ex- 
cluded by Erasmus’s own statements, which, though incon- 
sistent, agree on the whole best with the year 1466 
(see Ep. 51, append.) His father’s Christian name was 
Gerhard, of which Erasmus is meant for a Greek, and 
Desiderius for a Latin, rendering. He had no proper 
surname, not having been born in wedlock. His father 
provided for his education as long as he lived, placing him 
first as chorister in the cathedral school of Utrecht, and 
afterwards removing him to Deventer, of which school the 
celebrated teacher Alexander Hegius was at that time 
master. But Erasmus was too young — he left Deventer 
ffit. 13 — to have come much under the instruction of the 
head-master. 

Both his father and his mother dying young, Erasmus 
was left to the care of three guardians, who endeavoured 
to force him into a convent. They sent him for three 
years to a conventual preparatory school at Bois-le- 
duc (Hertogenbosch), and afterwards so far overcame his 
resistance that he entered upon the novitiate in a house 
of the regular canons of St Augustine, at Stein, near Gouda. 
He made his profession here in 1486, set. 19 ; and was 
afterwards ordained priest by the bishop of Utrecht. 
Erasmus had no vocation for the devotional exercises of 
convent life, and was disgusted with the society of the 
monks, — coarse, ignorant, and illiterate. His aspiration 
was to escape to some university where he might study. 
From the very first, the love of letters was the one ruling 
motive of his life. An unexpected chance brought him 
deliverance. Henri de Bergues, bishop of Cambray, took 
him to be his secretary. With the permission of the prior 
of Stein, and the consent of the general of the order and 
of the ordinary, the bishop of Utrecht, Erasmus left the 
convent. After a short stay with his new patron the 
bishop of Cambray, and with funds sparingly supplied 
by him, Erasmus entered the college of Montaigu in the 
university of Paris, Of the revolting economy of this 
college in respect of food and lodging he has left a graphic 
account in the Colloquies (Icthyophagia) : I carried 
nothing away from it, ” he says, “ but a body infected with 
disease, and a plentiful supply of vermin.” Rabelais, it 
will be remembered, has recorded a similar experience. 

To eke out his scanty means he took pupils. With one 
of these, Lord Mountjoy, he came to England in 1497. 
According to Anthony Wood, he spent three years, 1497 to 
1499, in Oxford. Many of the biographers make him return 
to Paris in 1498; but the chronology of this part of 
Erasmus’s hfe is confused. It is certain that he resided 
some time in Oxford, having a room in a small Augustinian 
house called Sfc Mary’s College, in Hew-inn-hall Lane, and 
either there or in London made the acquaintance of the 
few Englishmen who were distinguished for learning, 
Oolet, Grocyn, Linacer, Latimer, Sixtinus. In 1499 he 
was again in Paris, then at Orleans, then at St Omer’s in 
the Ketherlands, and for the next five years he seems to 
have been continually on the move between France and Hol- 
land, his longest sojourn being at Louvain. In these years 
he had a hard struggle with poverty, supporting himself 
partly by pupils, partly by dedications. He wrote and 
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delivered a Latin oration on the occasion of tke reception I 
of th.e archduke Philip at Brussels in 1504, for which 
he got a handsome fee. In April 1506 we find him again 
in England, first in London, and becoming acquainted 
with More and Warham, then at Cambridge, performing 
the exercises for the divinity degree, and commencmg 
B.D. “The Athense Cantabrigienses ” of Cooper make 
him take the degree of D.D. at the university, but this 
is an error. His stay in England was not long, as he 
found opportunity to carry out a long cherished project of 
a journey to Italy. Want of funds had hitherto been the 
obstacle j “ I have a longing to visit Italy,” he wrote in 
1498, “ but it is not easy to fly without wings.” He was 
engaged to escort the two sons of Baptista Boyer, physician 
to Henry VTL, as far as Bologna. In September 1506 
he was at Turin, and took the degree of D.D. in that 
university. He passed the winter of 1506-7 at Bologna, 
where he was witness of the triumphal entry of Julius II., 
and where he made acquaintance with Paulus Bombasius 
and Scipio Carteromachus (Forteguerra). Here he obtamed 
a papal dispensation permitting him to lay aside the dress 
of his order, though the story of his being mistaken for 
a plague-doctor in consequence of wearing it is justly 
dismissed by Drummond as a pleasant fiction. He visited 
Venice, where he stayed some time, for the purpose of 
passing through the press of Aldus a second and greatly 
enlarged edition of his Adagia, Here he was domesti- 
cated in the house of Asulanus, and made the acquaintance 
of the circle of learned men who were clustered round 
the Aldine press, — Marcus Musurus, Aleander, Baptista 
Egnatius, &c. 

In 1608 he removed to Padua, where he spent the 
winter as tutor to Alexander Stewart, natural eon of 
James IV., king of Scotland. Father and son fell together, 
not long after, at Flodden. In the early spring of 1509 the 
tutor and pupil removed to Siena, and from Siena Erasmus 
went on to Home. As his reputation had gone before him, 
he was received wherever he came with marks of distinc- 
tion, But he learnt nothing from intercourse with the 
Italian literati ; the Eenaissance had already spent itself, 
and Erasmus complains “ In Italia frigent studia, fervent 
bella” He had various offers of preferment, but a letter 
from Lord Mountjoy announcing the death of the king of 
England, April 1509, and magnifying the favourable 
disposition of the young sovereign Henry VIII. towards 
Erasmus, and towards learning in general, determined 
his return to this country. From London, where he was 
the guest of Thomas More, and where he wrote his 
Encomium Moi'ioB, he moved to Cambridge, whither he 
was invited by John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and 
lodged in Queen’s College, of which Fisher was president. 
By Fisher’s interest, he was appointed Lady Margaret’s 
professor of divinity, and afterwards regius reader of 
Greek. From his mention of the grammars of Chrysoloras 
and of Gaza as the text books on which he lectured, it 
may be inferred that the study of Greek was still in its 
infancy in that university. Gibbon’s sarcasm that “ Eras- 
mus learned Greek at Orford and taught it at Cambridge ” 
[Hist., ch. 66) has just this foundation. 

The stipends of these chairs were small, and Erasmus 
refused to take fees from students mostly very poor. He 
lived upon presents from wealthy ecclesiastics. Archbishop 
Warham was his principal patron. Erasmus says, “He 
has given me a living worth a hundred nobles, and changed 
it at my request for a pension of one hundred crowns. 
Within these few years he has given me more than four 
hundred nobles without my asking ; one day he gave me 
one hundred and fifty. From other bishops I have received 
more than one hundred. Lord Mountjoy has appointed 
me a pension of one hundred crowns.” He got fifteen 
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angels from Colet for a dedication. He says, in the 
Compendium Yitoe, that if the promises made to him had 
been performed he would have passed the rest of his days 
in England, But in this he perhaps deceived himself. 
At this period of his life, and till he was turned fifty, the 
agitation of locomotion, new places, and fresh faces were 
a necessity to him. An over-excited nervous sensibihty 
was at the bottom of this feverish restlessness. In the 
autumn of 1513 he bade farewell to England, visited 
Lord Mountjoy at the Castle of Ham in Picardy, of which 
he was governor, and passed by the Rhine to Strasburg. 
Here he made the aquaintance of Wimphelmg, Sebastian 
Brant, and the young Johann Sturm. He employed his 
time on board the tow-boat by which he leisurely ascended 
the river in correcting his “Commentarii de duplici copia,” 
&c., for a new edition. To Basel, which was to be the 
home of his old age, he was attracted by the reputation 
of its press. But he met with such a hearty welcome 
from Frobeu and Amerbach, and found so agreeable a 
circle of men of learning, that he passed the whole winter 
1514-15 here. The bishop of Basel, Christoph von Uten- 
heim, was so much pleased with him that he sought to 
domesticate him in his house; he made the acquaintance 
of Zvviugli and of Hans Holbein, and drew round him 
a circle of young students full of ardour for learning, 
and consequently of admiration for Erasmus, — Glareanus, 
(Ecolampadius, Beer, Myconius, Sapidus, and, above all, 
Beatus Ehenanus, who became his attached disciple and 
biographer. 

Though from this time forward Basel became the centre 
of occupation and interest for Erasmus, yet for the next 
seven years he was in constant movement, from Basel to 
Flanders, thence to England in 1617, and back again to 
Basel. Offers of church preferment in various countries 
continued to be made to him. But his circumstances had 
improved so much, by pensions, the presents which were 
showered upon him, and the sale of his books, tbat he was 
now in a position to refuse all proposals which would 
have interfered witb his cherished independence. Aware 
how necessary it was, if he would maintain his literary 
supremacy, to keep on good terms with the powerful in 
church and state, and therefore cautious not to give 
offence in word or act, he was yet most anxious to avoid 
dependence on any individual. It suited him to be always 
competed for, and never to sell himself, The general 
ardour for the restoration of the arts and of learning 
created an aristocratic public, of which Erasmus was 
supreme pontiff. Luther spoke to the people and the 
ignorant ; Erasmus had the ear of the educated class. His 
Mends and admirers wore distributed over all the coun- 
tries of Europe, and presents were continually arriving from 
small as weE as great, from a donation of 200 florins, 
made by Pope Clement VII., down to sweetmeats and 
comfits contributed by the nuns of Cologne (J'p. 666), 
From England, in particular, he continued to receive sup- 
pli^ of money. In the last year of his life, Cromwell 
sent him 20 angels, and Archbishop Crammer 18. Though 
Erasmus led a very hard-working and far from luxurious 
life, and had no extragavanb habits, yet he could not live 
upon little. The excessive delicacy of his constitution 
exacted some unusual indulgences. He could nob hear 
the iron stoves of Germany, and required an open fire- 
place, or a porcelain stove, in the room in which he worked. 
He was afflicted with the stone, and obliged to be particular 
as to the wine he drank. The white wines of Baden or 
the Ehine did not suit him j he could only drink those of 
Burgundy or Franche-Comtd. Ho more acceptable pre- 
sent could be offered him than a cask of the light-red wine 
of the Jura. He could neither eat nor bear the smell of 
fish, " His heart,” he said, “ was Catholic, but his stomach 
VIIL — ■ 65 
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was Lutlierau.” For h.is constant journeys he required two 
horses, one for himself and one for his attendant. And 
though, he was almost always found in horse-flesh by his 
friends, the keep had to be paid for. For his literary 
labours and his extensive correspondence he required one 
or more amanuenses. He often had occasion, on his own 
business, or on that of Froben’s press, to send special 
couriers to a distance, employing them by the way in col- 
lecting the free gifts of his tributaries. 

Precarious as these means of subsistence seem, he pre- 
ferred the independence thus obtained to au assured 
position which would have involved obligations to a patron 
or professional duties which his weak health would have 
made onerous. He accepted the diploma of D.D. from the 
theological faculty at Louvain, but declined an offered 
professorship, saying “he did not like teaching.” The 
duke of Bavaria offered to meet this objection by dispens- 
ing with teaching, if he would only reside, and would have 
named him ou these terms to a chair in his new university 
of Ingolstadt, with a salary of 200 ducats, and the rever- 
sion of one or more prebendal stalls. The archduke Ferdi- 
nand offered a pension of 400 florins, if he would only 
come to reside at Vienna. Adiian VI. offered him a 
deanery (Ep. 859), but the offer seems to have been of a 
possible and not an actual deanery. Offers, flattering but 
equally vague, were made from France, on the part of 
the bishop of Eayeux, and even of Francis I. “Invitor 
amplissimis conditionibus ; offeruutur dignitates et episcopar 
tus] rexessemsijuveuisesaem”(jB)3.735). Erasmus declined 
all, and about the end of the year 1520 settled permanently 
at Basel, in the capacity of general editor and literary 
adviser of Froben’s press. He had a house of his own in 
Louvain, and as a subject of the emperor, and attached 
to his court by a pension, it would have been convenient 
to him to have fixed his residence there. But the bigotry 
of the Flemish cler^, and the monkish atmosphere of the 
university of Louvain, overrun with Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, united for once in their enmity to the new classical 
learning, inclined Erasmus to seek a more congenial home 
in Basel. Here a freer spirit reigned, and here he had 
already formed several fast friendships. But that which 
had most influence upon his choice was the fact that Basel 
had been made, by two enterprising publishers, Froben 
and Johann Amerbach, the centre of the German hook- 
trade. The arrival of Erasmus was an event in Basel. 
He had a public reception, and received addresses on the 
part of the bishop and clergy, the municipality, and the 
university. But to Froben his arrival was the advent of 
the very man whom he had long wanted. Frohen’s enter- 
prise, united with Erasmus’s editorial skill, raised the press 
of Basel, for a time, to be the most important in Europe. 
The death of Froben in 1527, the final separation of Basel 
from the empire, the wreck of learning in the religious 
disputes, aud the cheap paper and scamped work of the 
Frankfort presses, gradually withdrew the trade from 
Basel. But during the eight years of Erasmus’s co-opera- 
lion the Froben press took the lead of all the presses in 
Europe, both in the standard value of the works published 
and in style of typographical execution. Like some other 
publishers who preferred reputation to returns in money, 
Froben died poor, and his impressions never reached the 
splendour afterwards attained by those of the Estiennes, or 
of Plantin. The series of the Fathers alone contains Jerome 
(15 16-18), Cyprian (1520),Pseudo-Amoblus (1622), Athan- 
asius (Latin, 1622), Hilarius (1523), Irenseus (Latin, 1526), 
Ambrose (1527), Augustine (1528), Epiphanius (1529), 
Chrysostom on St Matthew (Latin, 1530), Basil (Greek, 
1532, the first Greek author printed in Germany), 
Origen (Latin, 1536). In these editions, partly texts, 
partly translations, it is impossible to determine the respec- 


tive shares of Erasmus and his many helpers. The 
prefaces and dedications are all written by him, and some 
of them, as that to the Hilarius, are of importance for the 
history as well of the times as of Erasmus himself. Of 
his most important edition, that of the Greek text of the 
New Testament, something will be said further on. 

In this “miU,” as he calls it, Erasmus continued to 
grind for eight years, from his 53rd to his 61st year, 
getting through in that time an amount of literary labour 
to which most men in robust health would scarcely have 
proved equal Besides his work as editor, he was always 
writing himself some book or pamphlet called for by the 
event of the day, some general fray in which he was com- 
pelled to mingle, or some personal assault which it was 
necessary to repel. He was himself painfully conscious 
how much his reputation as a writer was damaged by 
this extempore production. “ An author,” he says, “ should 
handle with deliberate care the subject which he has 
selected, should keep his work long by him and retouch it 
I many times before it sees the light. These things it has 
never been my good fortune to be able to do. Accident 
has determined my subject for me. I have written on 
without stopping, and published with such jirecipitation 
that changed circumstances have often compelled entire 
re-writing in the second edition” (Ep. ad Botzheni.). He 
was the object of those solicitations which always beset 
the author whose name upon the title page assures the 
sale of a book. He was besieged for dedications, and as 
every dedication meant a present proportioned to the cir- 
cumstances of the dedicatee, there was a natural tempta- 
tion to be lavish of them. Add to this a correspondence 
so extensive as to require him at times to write forty 
letters in one day. “ I receive daily,” he writes, “ letters 
from remote parts, from kings, princes, prelates, and men 
of learning, and even from persons of 'whose existence I 
was ignorant.” His day W’as thus one of incessant mental 
activity, aud he had acquired the power of working with 
such rajjidity that J, C. Scaligor, one of his detractors, 
says {Orat. 2 pro Cicerone) that he had been told by Aldus 
that Erasmus did more work in one day than others did 
in two. Under the heading “ Herculei Labores,” in The 
Adagia, he hints at the immense labour which this com- 
pilation had cost him. But hard work w'as so far from 
breeding a distaste for his occupation, that reading and 
writing grew ever more delightful to him (literarum assi- 
duitas non modomiihi fastidium nonparit, sed voluptatem; 
crescit scribendo scribendi stndinm). 

In 1527 Johann Froben died, and the disturbances at 
Basel, occasioned by the zealots for the religions revolution 
which was in progress throughout Switzerland, began to 
make Erasmus desirous of changing his residence. He 
selected Freiburg in the Breisgau, as a city which was 
still in the dominion of the emperor, and was free from 
religious dissension. Thither he removed in April 1629. 
He was received with public marks of resjiect by the 
authorities, who granted him the use of an unfinished 
residence which had been begun to be built for the late 
emperor Maximilian. Erasmus proposed only to remain 
at Freiburg for a few months, but found the place so suited 
to his habits that he bought a house of his own, and 
remained there six years. A desire for change of air — he 
fanded Freiburg was damp, — rumours of a new war with 
France, and the necessity of seeing his Ecclesiastes through 
the press, took him back to Basel in 1635. He lived now 
a very retired life, and saw only a small circle of intimate 
friends. It was now that a last attempt was made by the 
papal court to enlist him in some public way against the 
Keformation. On the election of Paul III. in 1634, he 
had, as usual, sent the new pope a congratulatory letter. 
After his arrival in Basel, he received a complimentary 
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answer, together with the nomination to the deanery of 
Deventer, the income of which was reckoned at 1500 
ducats. This nomination was accompanied with an intima 
tion that more was in store for him, and that steps would 
be taken to provide for him the income, viz., 3000 ducats, 
which was necessary to qualify for the cardinal’s hat. But 
Erasmus was even less disposed now than he had been 
before to barter his reputation for honours. His health 
had been for some years gradually declining, and disease 
in the shape of gout gaining upon him. In the wmter of 
1536-6, he was confined entirely to his chamber, many 
days to his bed. Though thus afflicted he never ceased 
his literary activity, dictating his tract On the Purity 
of the Church, and revising the sheets of a translation of 
Origen which was passing through Froben’a press. His 
last letter is dated 28th June 1536, and subscribed “Eras. 
Rot. aegra manu.” “ I have never been so ill in my life 
before as I am now, — for many days unable even to read.” 
Dysentery setting in carried him off 12th July 1536, in 
his 69th year. 

By his wiU, now preserved in the hbrary at Basel, he 
left what he had to leave, with the exception of some 
legacies, to Boniface Amerbach, Johann Froben’s son-in- 
law, partly for himself, partly in trust for the benefit of 
the aged and infirm, or to be spent in portioning young 
girls, and in educating young men of promise. He left 
none of the usual legacies for masses or other clerical pur- 
poses, and was not attended by any priest or confessor in 
his last moments. 

Erasmus’s features are familiar to all, from Holbein’s 
many portraits or their copies. Beatus Rhenauus, “ Summus 
Erasmi observator,” as ho is called by De Thou, describes 
his person thus : — “ In stature not tall, but not noticeably 
short ; in figure well built and graceful ; of an extremely 
delicate constitution, sensitive to the slightest changes of 
climate, food, or drink. After middle life he suffered from 
the stone, not to mention the common plague of studious 
men, an irritable mucous membrane. His complexion was 
fair; light blue eyes, and yellowish hair. Though his 
voice was weak, his enunciation was distinct; the expres- 
sion of his face cheerful; his manner and conversation 
polished, affable, even charming.” It was this delicacy of 
stomach, and not pampered appetite, that made him loathe 
fish, and be fastidious as to hia wine. His highly nervous 
organization made his feelings acute, and his brain inces- 
santly active. Through his ready sympathy with all forms 
of life and character, his attention was always alive. The 
active movement of his spirit spent itself, not in following 
out its own trains of thought, but in outward observation. | 
No man was ever less introspective, and though he talks 
much of himself, his egotism is the genial egotism which 
takes the world into its confidence, not the selfish egotism 
which feels no interest but in its own woes. He says of 
himself, and justly, “ that he was incapable of dissimula- 
tion” {Eip. 1152), There is nothing behind, no pose, no 
scenic effect. It may be said of his letters that in them 
“tota patet vita senis.” His nature was flexible without 
being faultily weak. He has many moods and each mood 
imprints itself in turn on his words. Hence, on a superficial 
view, Erasmus is set down as the most inconsistent of 
men. Further acquaintance makes us feel a unity of 
character underlying this susceptibility to the impressions 
of the moment. His seeming inconsistencies are reconciled 
to apprehension, not by a formula of the intellect, but by 
the many-sidedness of a highly impressible nature. In the 
words of Nisard, Erasmus was one of those “ dont la gloire 
a de beaucoup comprendre, et d’affirmer peu.” 

This equal openness to every vibration of the environ- 
ment is the key to all Erasmus’s acts and words, and among 
them to the middle attitude which he took up towards the 
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great religious conflict of his time. The reproaches of 
party assailed him in his life-time, and have continued to 
be heaped upon hia memory. He was loudly accused by 
the Catholics of collusion with the enemies of the faith. 
His powerful friends, the pope, Wolsey, Henry YIII., the 
emperor, called upon him to declare against Luther. 
Theological historians from that time forward have per- 
petuated the indictment that Erasmus sided with neither 
party in the struggle for religious truth. The most 
moderate form of the censure presents him in the odious 
light of a trimmer ; the vulgar and venomous assailant is 
sure that Erasmus was a Protestant at heart, but withheld 
the avowal that he might not forfeit the worldly advan- 
tages he enjoyed as a Catholic. When by study of his 
writings we come to know Erasmus intimately, there is 
revealed to us one of those natures to which partisanship 
is an impossibility. It was not timidity or weakness 
which kept Erasmus neutral, but the reasonableness of his 
nature. It was not only that his intellect revolted against 
the narrowness of party, his whole being repudiated its 
clamorous and vulgar excesses. As he loathed fish, so he 
loathed clerical fanaticism. Himself a Catholic priest — 
the glory of the priesthood and the shame” — the tone 
of the orthodox clergy was distasteful to him ; the ignorant 
hostilifcyto classical learning which reigned in their colleges 
and convents disgusted him. In common with all the 
learned men of his age, he wished to see the power of the 
cler^ broken, as that of an obscurantist army arrayed 
against light. He had employed all his resources of wit 
and satire against the priests and monks, and the super- 
stitions in which they traded, long before Luther’s name 
was heard of. The motto which was already current in 
his life-timo, “that Erasmus laid the egg and Luther 
hatched it,” is so far true, and no more. Erasmus would 
have suppressed the monasteries, put an end to the domina- 
tion of the clergy, and swept away scandalous and profit- 
able abuses, but to attack the church or re-mould received 
theology was far from his thoughts. And when out of 
Luther’s revolt there arose a new fanaticism — that of evan- 
gelism, Erasmus recoiled from the violence of the new 
preachers. “Is it for this,” he writes to Melanchthon 
{Pp, 703), “ that we have shaken off bishops and parties, 
that we may come under the yoke of suen madmen as Otto 
andFarel?” Passages have been collected, and it is an 
easy task, from the writings of Erasmus to prove that he 
shared the doctrines of the Reformers. Passages equally 
strong might bo culled to show that he repudiated them. 
The truth is that theological questions in themselves had 
no attraction for him. And when a theological position 
was emphasized by party passion it became odious to him. 
In 1621 he writes {Pp. 572) that he had not yet had time 
to read Luther’s pamphlets, so offensive to his refined taste 
was their coarse vulgarity and exaggerated tone, as he 
had found on looking into them. In the words of Drum- 
mond, “Erasmus was in hia own age the apostle of 
common sense and of rational religion. He did not care 
for dogma, and accordingly the dogmas of Rome, which 
hod the consent of the Christian world, were in his eyes 
preferable to the dogmas of Protestantism. .... From 
the beginning to the end of his career he remained true 
to the purpose of his life, which was to fight the battle of 
sound learning and plain common sense against the powers 
of ignorance and superstition, and amid all the convulsions 
of that period he never once lost his mental balance.” 

Erasmus is accused of indifference. But he was far 
from indifferent to the progress of the revolution. He 
was keenly alive to its pernicious influence on the cherished 
interest of his lif^ the cause of learning. “ I abhor the 
evangelics, because it is through them that literature is 
everywhere declim’ng, and upon the point of perishing.” 
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He liad been born with, the hopes of tlie Henaissance, with | 
its anticipation of a new Augustan, age, and had seen this 
fair promise blighted by the irruption of a new horde of 
theological polemics, worse than the old scholastics, inas- 
much as they were revolutionary instead of conservative. 
Erasmus never flouted at religion nor even at theology as 
such, but only at blind and intemperate theologians. 

But though Erasmus while lashing theologians respected 
theology, he did not cultivate it. He barely acquiesced 
in church dogma without being compelled to investi- 
gate it. His mind had no metaphysical inclination; 
he was a man of letters, with a general tendency to 
rational views on every subject which came under his 
pen. His was not the mind to originate, like Calvm, 
a new scheme of Christian thought. He is at his weakest 
in defending free will against Lnther, and indeed he 
can hardly be said to enter on the metaphysical question. 
He treats the dispute entirely from the outside. It is im- 
possible in reading Erasmus not to be reminded of the 
rationalist of the ISth century. Erasmus has been called 
the “ Voltaire of the Renaissance.” But there is a vast 
difference in the relations in which they respectively stood 
to the church and to Christianity. Yoltaiie, though he 
did not originate, yet adopted a moral and religious scheme 
which he sought to substitute for the church tradition. 
He waged war, not only against the clergy, but against the 
church and its sovereigns. Erasmus drew the line at the 
first of these. He was not an anticipation of the 18th 
century ; he was the man of his age, as Voltaire of his ; 
though Erasmus did not intend it, he undoubtedly shook 
the ecclesiastical edifice in all its parts ; and, as Melchior 
Adamiis says of him, “ pontifici Eomano plus nocuit jocando, 
quam Lutherus stomachando.” 

But if Erasmus was unlike the 18th century rationalist 
in that he did not declare war against the church, but 
remained a Catholic and mourned the disruption, he was 
yet a true rationalist in principle. The principle that 
reason is the one only guide of life, the supreme ai biter of 
all questions, politics and religion included, has its 
earliest and most complete exemplar in Erasmus. He 
does not dogmatically denounce the rights of reason, but 
he practically exercises them. Along with the charm of style, 
the great attraction of the writings of Erasmus is this 
xmconscioua freedom by which they are pervaded. 

It must excite our surprise that one who used his pen 
so freely should have escaped the pains and penalties wMch 
invariably overtook minor offenders in the same kind. 
For it was not only against the clergy and the monks that 
he kept up a ceaseless stream of satiric raillery; he treated 
nobles, princes, and kings, with equal freedom. Ho 18th 
century republican has used stronger language than has 
this pensioner of Charles V. “ The people build cities, 
princes pull them down; the industry of the citizens 
creates wealth for rapacious lords to plunder; plebeian 
magistrates pass good laws for kings to violate; the 
people love peace, and their rulers stir up war.” Such 
outbursts are frequent in one of his most popular hooks, 
The Adagia, These freedoms are part cause of Erasmus’s 
popularity. He was here in sympathy with the secret sore 
of his age, and gave utterance to what all felt but none 
dared to whisper but he. It marks the difference between 
1513 and 1669 that, in a reprint of the Julius JExchisus 
published in 1669 at Oxford, it was thought necessaty to 
leave out a sentence in which the writer of that dialogue, 
supposed by the editor to be Erasmus, asserts the right of 
states to deprive and punish bad kings. It is dfficult to 
say to what we are to ascribe his immunity from painful 
consequences. We have to remember that he was removed 
from the scene early (1636) in the reaction, before force was 
fully organized for the suppression of the revolution. And 


his popular works. The Adagia (1500), The Colloquies 
(1521), had established themselves as standard books in 
the more easy going age, when power, secure in its un- 
challenged strength, could afford to laugh with the laughers 
at itself. At the date of his death (1536), the Catholic 
revival, with its fell autipathy to art and letters, was only 
in its infancy ; and when times became dangerous, Erasmus 
cautiously declined to venture out of the protection of the 
empire, refusing repeated invitations to Italy and to 
France. “ I had thought of going to Besan^on,” he said, 
“ne non essem in ditione Csesaris ” {Ep. 1299). In Italy a 
Bembo and a Sadoleto wrote a purer Latin than Erasmus, 
but contented themselves with pretty phrases, and were 
careful to touch no living chord of feeling. In France it 
was necessary for a Rabelais to hide his free-thinking 
under a disguise of revolting and unintelligible jargon. It 
was only in the empire that such liberty of speech as 
Erasmus used was practicable, and in the empire Erasmus 
passed for a moderate man. Upon the strength of an 
established character for moderation he enjoyed an excep- 
tional licence for the utterance of unwelcome truths ; and 
in spite of his flings at the rich and powerful, he remained 
through life a privileged person with them. Ho noble 
except Eppendoif, young and crack-brained, ever attempted 
to call him seriously to account for his gibes. 

But though the men of the keys and the sword let him 
go his way unmolested, it was otherwise with his brethren 
of the pen, A man who is always launching opinions must 
expect to be retorted on. And when these judgments were 
winged by epigram, and weighted by the name of Erasmus, 
who stood at the head of letters, a wide-spread exasperation 
was the consequence. Mr Disraeli has not noticed Erasmus 
in his Quarrels of Authors, perhaps because Erasmus’s 
quarrels would require a volume to themselves. " So thin- 
skinned that a fly would draw blood,” as the prince of 
Carpi expressed it, he could not himself restrain his pen 
from sarcasm. He forgot that though it is safe to lash 
the dunces, he could not with equal impunity sneer at those 
who, though they might not have the ear of the public as 
he had, could yet contradict and call names. And when 
literary jealousy was complicated with theological differences, 
as in the case of the free-thinkers, or with French vanity, as 
in that of Budaeus, the cause of the enemy was espoused 
by a party and a nation. The quarrel wuth Budaeus was 
strictly a national one. Cosmopolitan as Erasmus was, to 
the French literati he was still the Teuton. Dolet calls him 
“enemy of Cicero, and jealous detractor of the French 
name.” The only contemporary name which could 
approach to a rivalry with his was that of Budaeus (Budd), 
who was exactly contemporary, having been born in the 
same year as Erasmus. Rivals in fame, they were unlike 
in accomplishment, each having the quality which the other 
wanted. Budaeus, though a Frenchman, knew Greek well ; 
ErMmus, though a Dutchman, very imperfectly. But 
the Frenchman Budaeus wrote an execrable Latin style, 
unreadable then as now, while the Teuton Erasmus charmed 
the reading world with a style which, though far from good 
Latin, is the most delightful which the Renaissance has left 
us. 

The style of Erasmus is, considered as Latin, incorrect, 
sometimes even barbarous, and far removed from any 
classical model. But it has qualities far above purity. 
The best Italian Latin is but an echo and an imita- 
tion; like the painted glass which we put in our churches, 
it is an anachronism. Bemho, Sadoleto, and the rest 
write purely in a dead language. Erasmus’s Latin was 
a living and spoken tongue. Though Erasmus had 
passed nearly alibis life in England, France, and Germany, 
he spoke not one of those three languages. His conversa- 
tion was Latin ; and the language in which he talked about 
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common tilings he wrote. Hence tlie spontaneity and 
naturalness of his page, its flavour of life and not of 
books. He writes from himself, and not out of Cicero. 
Hence, too, he spoiled nothing by anxious revision in terror 
lest some phrase not of the golden age should escape from 
his pen. He confesses apologetically to Longohus {Ejp 
402) that it was his habit to extemporize all he wrote, and 
that this habit was incorrigible ; “ effundo venua quam 
scribo omnia ” But he was quite alive to the beauty of 
the Ciceronian periods of Bembo, Sadoleto, and Julius von 
Pflug, whom he calls “ the three happiest stylists of our 
day” (^7>. 1370), and “would learn to imitate them, but 
he is too old ” He complains that much reading of the 
works of St Jerome had spoiled his Latin ; but, as Scaliger 
says {Scalig'^ 2“), “Erasmus’s language is better than St 
Jerome’s.” The same critic, however, thought Erasmus 
would have done better “if he had kept more closely to 
the classical models.” 

In the annals of classical learning Erasmus may bo 
regarded as constituting an intermediate stage between 
the humanists of the Latin Eenaissance and the learned 
men of the age of Greek scholarship, between Politiano and 
Joseph Scaliger. Erasmus, though justly styled by Muretus 
{Varr. Ledt, 7, 15), “eruditus sane vir, ac multse lectionis,” 
was not a “ learned ” man in the special sense of the word, — 
not an “ ^rudit.” He was more than this j he was the “man 
of letters,” — he first who had appeared in Europe since the 
fall of the Eoman empire. His acquirements wore vast, 
and they were all brought to bear upon the life of 
his day. He did not make a study apart of antiquity 
for its own sake, but used it as an instrument of cul- 
ture. He did not worship, imitate, and reproduce the 
classics, like the Latin humanists who preceded him; 
he did not master them and reduce them to a special 
science, as did the French Hellenists who succeeded him. 
He edited many authors, it is true, but he had neither the 
means of forming a text, nor did he attempt to do so. In 
editing a father, or a classic, he had in view the practical 
utility of the general reader, not the accuracy required by 
the guild of scholars. “His Jerome,” says J. Scaliger, 
“is fun of sad blunders” {Scalig* 2“). Even Julien 
Qarnier could discover that Erasmus “ falls in his haste into 
grierous error in his Latin version of St Basil, though his 
Latinity is superior to that of the other translators” (Pref. 
in Opjp. St -Saa, 1721). It must be remembered that the 
commercial interests of Froben’s press led to the introduc- 
tion of Erasmus’s name on many a title page when he had 
little to do with the book, e.g , the Latin Josephm of 
1534, to which Erasmus only contributed one translation 
of 14 pages; or the Aristotle of 1531, of which Simon 
Grynaeus seems to have been the real editor. Where 
Erasmus excelled was in prefaces, — not philological intro- 
ductions to each author, but spirited appeals to the interest 
of the general reader, showing how an ancient book might 
be made to minister to modern spiritual demands. 

It has been the fate of Erasmus, as of so many great 
writers, to be best known to posterity by one of his 
slightest works. Those who have read nothing else of 
Erasmus have read his CoUoguies. And a wider circle 
stm, who would not care to read the text of the Praise of 
Folly, know of the book, because of the Holbein illustra- 
tions, which have preserved in general remembrance a 
Latin jeu-d^ -esprit which would otherwise have only been 
consulted by the curious. But Erasmus himself complained 
of “ the caprice of fortune,” which had made his Colloquies 
his most popular work, a “ book full of foolish things, bad 
Latin, and solecisms” {Bp. adBotz). TlbBEncomiumMoiicB 
(Praise of Folly) was composed during his journey from 
Italy, and written out from his notes in seven days during 
his stay in Thomas More’s house in London. It was not 
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destined for publication, but a copy found its way into the 
hands of the printers Badius at Paris, and came out in 
1512. Within a few months seven editions were called 
for, and Froben’s reprint of 1515, consisting of 1800 copies, 
was sold in a few weeks. Milton, m 1628, speaks of it as 
being “ in every one’s hands ” at Cambridge. 

Of Erasmus’s works, mostly hasty pamphlets, squibs, or 
personal explanations, two are chiefly memorable , — TJie 
Adagm and The Gree% Testament. The first edition of the 
Adagia (Paris, 1500) was only the germ of the book after- 
wards known under that title. This first edition contained 
800 proverbs. The last edition in Erasmus’s hfe-time, 1536, 
has more than 4000. Duplessis {Bihhogr. parem.) enumer- 
ates 49 editions of the original work, adding that his 
list is not complete ; and he does not mention the numerous 
abridgments. It is a mere commonplace book, or compila- 
tion out of the Greek and Latin classics. The Italian fine 
writers (Muretus) sneered at it as “rudis indigestaque 
moles.” But it was just what the public wanted, a manual 
of the wit and wisdom of the ancient world for the use of 
the modern. The collection was enlivened by commentary 
in Erasmus’s finest vein. Yet so established was the 
book in the hands of the public that the Council of Trent, 
unable to suppress it, and not daring to overlook it, ordered 
the preparation of a castrated edition. 

Of Erasmus’s Greek Testament the same must be said, 
viz., that it has no title to be considered as a work of 
learning or scholarship, yet that its influence upon opinion 
was profound and durable. It contributed more to the 
h'beration of the human mind from the thraldom of the 
clergy than all the uproar and rage of Luther’s many 
pamphlets. As an edition of the Greek Testament it has 
no critical value. But it was the first (Editio Prhvceps, 
Basileoe ap. Jo. Frobeoiium, 1516, folio), and it revealed 
the fact that the Vulgate, the Bible of the church, was not 
only a second-hand document, but in places an erroneous 
document. A shock was thus given to the credit of the 
clergjr in the piovince of literature, equal to that which 
was given in the province of science by the astronomical 
discoveries of the 17th century. Even if Erasmus had 
had at his disposal the MSS. subsidia for forming a text, 
he had not the critical skill required to use them. He 
had at hand two late Basel MSS., which he sent straight 
to press, correcting them in places by two others. In 
four subsequent reprints, 1519, 1522, 1627, 1535, Erasmus 
gradually weeded out the many typographical errors of 
his first edition, but the text remained essentially such as 
he had first printed it. The Greek text indeed was but a 
subordinate part of his scheme. The principal object of 
the volume was the new Latin version, the original being 
placed alongside as a guarantee of the translator’s good 
faith. This translation, with the justificatory notes which 
accompanied it, though not itself a work of critical scholar- 
ship, became the starting-point of modern exegetical 
science. Erasmus did nothing to solve the problem, but 
to him belongs the honour of having first propounded it 

For an account of the attacks which this publication 
brought on its author, as well as for a notice of his many 
literary and other controversies, the reader must be 
referred to some of the special Eves of Erasmus. And no 
man of letters has had more numerous biographers. Beafcua 
Ehenanus prefixed a brief, but pregnant, memoir to his 
edition of the Opera, Basilese, 1540, The common founda- 
tion of all the modern compilations on the life of Erasmus 
is the sketch which Le Clerc, while he was superintending 
the Leyden edition of the works, drew up, and published 
in the Bibliotheque Choisie, tome 5. Dr J ortiu adapted 
aud enlarged Le Clerc in his lAfe of Erasmus, 2 vols. 4to., 
Lond. 1748. “Jortin has made,” says Sir W, Hamilton 
{Discmsims, p. 218), “as, with his talents, he could hardly 
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fail to make, an amusing farrago out of the life and writ- 
ings of Erasmus, though not even superficially versed in 
the literary history of the 1 6th century. He m’ely 
ventures heyond the text of Erasmus and Le C'erc without 
stumbling.’' Other lives are by Samuel Knight, 8vo, 
Cambr 1726; Marsollier, 12mo, Paris, 1713; Burigny, 2 
vols. 12mo, Pans, 1752; Ad. MuUer, 8vo, Hamburg, 
1828 ; Escher, in the Eisiorisclies 1843 ; 

Erhard, iu Ersch aud Gruber’s Encyclopddie, 1841; D. 
Nisard, in ^Itudes sur la Eenaissance, 8vo, Paris, 1855 ; 
Seebohm, in Oxford Reformers^ 2d ed. 1869 ; H. H. Milman, 
8vo, Lond. 1870; Stichart, 8vo, Leipsic, 1870; Durand 
de Laur, 2 vols., 8vo, Par. 1872 ; R. B. Drummond, 2 vols. 
8vo, Lond. 1873; Gaston Feugfere, 8vo, Par. 1874; A. R. 
Pennington, 8vo, Lond. 1875; Kammel in LmUcU Bio- 
grapliie^ 1877; besides those which are contained in the 
various biographical dictionaries from Bayle downwards. 

With, this abundance of choice, in which the same story 
is told by a score of writers in English, French, and 
German, aud in every variety of style, we can hardly say, 
as Sydney Smith did in 1812, that “a hfe of Erasmus is a 
desideratum” (Life of S. Smith, p. 207). The brochures 
on separate works of Erasmus, or single stages of his life, 
are too many to be here enumerated. 

Tfia works were pubhshed after his death in a collected 
edition, 9 vols. fol., Basil. 1540. The only other edition 
is the magnificent one edited by Le Clerc, 10 vols. fol. 
Lugd. Bat. 1703-6, which includes the Greek Testament, 
the Paraphrasis, and the Adagia, as well as the Epistolts, 
and smaller writings. It is provided with a good general 
iudez in the last volume, and with an excellent special 
index to the volume containing the epistles. (m. p.) 

ERAST US, Thomas (1524-1583), was born at Baden 
in Switzerland on the 7th of September 1524. His family 
name was Liebler or Lleber, Erastus being the Greek equi- 
valent, In 1540 he went to Basel, and m 1542 he entered 
the university there as student of philosophy and theology. 
An outbreak of the plague in 1544 drove him to Bologna, 
where he studied philosophy and medicine, taking his 
doctor’s degree m the latter faculty. His residence in Italy 
lasted nine years, part of the time being spent at the uni- 
versity of Padua. Returning northwards in 1553, he for 
some time held the post of physician to the counts of 
Henueberg. In 1 558 he was appointed physician to tho 
Elector Palatine Otto Heinrich, and at the same time he 
obtained the chair of medicine in the university of Heidel- 
berg. By Frederick III., who succeeded Otto Heinrich in 
1559, he was made privy-councillor and member of the 
church-consistory. Eminent both as a scientific and as a 
practical physician, he at the same time took a profound 
interest in the theological controversies of his day, and soon 
became deeply involved in them. While a student of 
theology at Basel he had heartily adopted the doctrines of 
Zwingli, aud ever afterwards was prompt to avail himself 
of all the opportunities which his position afforded for ad- 
vancing the views of the Zurich divines. At the instance 
of the elector he took an active part in the sacramentarian 
conferences held at Heidelberg in 1660 and at Maulbronn 
in 1564. Iu connexion with these conferences he published 
a statement and vindication of the Zwinglian doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, which, on its being criticised on the Lutheran 
side by Dr John Marbach of Strasburg, he followed up with 
a second defence (1565). Shortly after the settlement of 
Erastus in Heidelberg, an effort was made to introduce into 
the church of the Palatinate a strict presbyterian constitu- 
tion after the Genevan model. Erastus became the leader 
of an influential opposition to this attempt. He made it 
his business to couuteract what he called the “ excommuni- 
eatory fever” of the advocates of rigid discipline. In 1568 
he wrote and circulated in manuscript 100 theses on the 
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I subject of church censures, maintaining that exclusion from 
participation in the sacraments is not a legitimate punish- 
ment for any offence whatsoever {Exphcatio, ix., xxxi.). 
A copy of the theses was sent to Zurich, and received with 
some favour there, but from Geneva they elicited a vigorous 
rejoinder by Beza, which led to the preparation of a Con^ 
firmatio Timinm. The efforts of Erastus and his friends 
at Heidelberg in this matter met with little success, the 
presbyterian discipline being finally set up in 1670, with 
hardly any modification of the Genevan strictness. ]\Iean- 
while Erastus had lost the favour of the elector, and by a 
correspondence with some of the Socinians of Transylvania 
had brought himself under suspicion of being favourable 
to their views. One of the first acts of the newly con- 
stituted church court seems to have been a high handed 
excommunication of Erastus, on the ground of his sup- 
posed Unitarianism. The sentence was reconsidered and 
removed in 1575, Erastus formally declaring that no 
one could hold the doctrine of the Trinity more firmly than 
he. The court physician, however, found his position at 
Heidelberg to he one of increasing discomfort. He accord- 
ingly returned in 1680 to Basel, where he received an 
appointment to the chair of ethics in 1583. He died on 
31st December of the same year. 

Erastus seems to have been much esteemed by his frieuds 
for his amiabihty, candour, and probity. As an investi- 
gator of nature, he was honourably distinguished by his 
adherence to a sound inductive method. Most of the works 
that appeared during his hfe time were directed against the 
fantastic notions of Paracelsus and his school (Dmertor 
tiomm de Medieina nova Phil. Paracelsb partes quatuor, 
Basel, 1572 ; De occultis pharmaconim poiestaiibus, Basel, 
1674; De auro potaUli, Basel, 1578, and other works). 
That he was not in advance of his age in regard to witch- 
craft IS shown by his treatise De lamtis et sirigibus (Basel, 
1578), in which he urges upon magistrates the duty of 
putting witches to doath. 

The work by which he is best known, though originally 
written in 1668, aud afterwards revised byhimself, was first 
published six years after his death (1689), by Castelvetro, 
who had married his widow. Its full title is Exphcatio 
qucestionis gravissimce utrwm excommunicatio, qiiatenus 
religionem. intelhgentes et amplexaiites a safframentomm iisu 
propter admissum f acinus arcet, mandato nitatur diviiio an 
excogitata sitab hominihus. In 75 theses he seeks to show 
that excommunication is not a divine ordinance but a device 
of men, and that the sins of professing Christians are to be 
punched by the civil magistrate with civil penalties, not by 
pastors and elders denying access to the sacraments. The 
sacraments, being means of grace, ought not to be withheld 
from any one wishing to receive them. The punishment 
of aH offences belongs to the civil magistrate exclusively. 
The church has no power to make laws or decrees, still le® 
to inflict pains and penalties of any kind, Its function is 
simply to teach, exhort, convince, persuade. In Deut. iv. 
8 it is implied that the laws and statutes of the J ewish 
people were the most perfect possible. That church there- 
fore is most worthily and wisely ordered which com® 
nearest to the constitution of the J ewish church. But in 
the Jewish church we find no traces of two diverse judica- 
tories concerning manners, the one civil, the other 
ecclesiastical. No reason can be alleged why the Christian 
magistrate at the present day should not possess the same 
power which God commanded the magistrate to exercise in 
the Jewish commonwealth. 

These views of Erastus were speedily adopted by various 
eminent divines In England. .In the Westminster Assembly 
there was a distinct Erastian party, of which the most pro- 
minent members were Selden, Lightfoot, Coleman, and 
Wliitelocke. After a controversy of many months, in 
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which Selden, Coleman, Gillespie, and Eutlierford were 
the most prominent disputants, the proposition that “the 
Lord Jesus, as King and Head of His church, hath therein 
appointed a government, in the hand of church-officers, 
distinct from the civil magistrate ” was finally carried, the 
sole dissentient voice being that of Lightfoot. This pro- 
position, with the whole chapter “ Of Church Censures” in 
which it occurs, was intended and understood to contain a 
complete rejection of Erastian principles, and in this light 
it was regarded by the Erastians themselves. That chapter, 
however (the 30th of the Confession), was never formally 
ratified by the parliament. 

The Anglican doctrine of “ the royal supremacy in causes 
ecclesiastical,” it needs hardly be said, is not in any sense 
derived from Erastus (see the 37th Article; also Hooker’s 
Bed. Pol , b. viii. and Preface). In Scotland Erastianism is 
disowned by all Presbyterians. They hold, as against 
Erastus, that there is “ a government in the hand of church 
officers distinct from the civil magistrate.” It is well 
known that serious differences have arisen as to some of 
the practical effects of this anti-Erastian doctrine. The 
history of these differences will be related elsewhere. (See 
Scotland, Chdech op, and Eebe Chdech.) 

An English translation of the Bxplieatio appeared 
anonymously in 1659. A new translation, enriched with 
an mtereating preface, was published by the late Dr Robert 
Leo (Edin., 1844). 

ERATO, the muse who presided over amatory poetry. 
See Muses. 

ERATOSTHENES, a celebrated astronomer and geo- 
metrician of Alexandria, was born at Oyrene, 276 b.o. 
His fame as an astronomer has cast into the shade his 
other accomplishments, but in his own day he had some 
reputation both as a poet and as a grammarian, and he was 
appointed superintendent of the great Alexandrian library 
by Ptolemy Euergetes. He died of voluntary starvation, 
from grief on account of his blindness, 196 b,o. His works, 
with the exception of the Catasterismi^ or catalogue of the 
constellations, exist only in fragments. These have been 
published by Bemhardy under the title Bratosthenica \ 
(Berlin, 1822), and the remains of his poetical works have 
been published separately by Hiller (Leipsic, 1872). For 
an account of his astronomical and geometrical discoveries 
see Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 748. 

ERBACH, the chief town of a circle in Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, province of Starkenburg, is situated on the Mumlrng, 
22 miles S.E. of Darmstadt. It has cotton and woollen 
mills, lime and tile works, a tannery, and a manufactory 
for arms. Wool and cattle fairs are held twice a year. 
The castle contains interesting collections of Greek, Roman, 
and German antiquities, and the armour and weapons of 
many celebrated warriors. In the chapel are the stone 
coffins of Eginhard son-in-law of Charlemagne and his 
wife Emma. Erbach has been for a long time the resi- 
•donee of the counts of Erbach, who trace their descent to 
Eginhard, but the first authentic information regarding 
them dates from the middle of the 12bh century. Since 
1532 they have held their title immediately from the 
empire, and since 1541 have been hereditary cup-bearers. 
They are now divided into three lines named according to 
their places of residence, the Erbach-Fiirstenau, Erbach- 
Erbach, and Erbach-Schonberg, who rank, not according to 
the age of their descent, but according to the age for the 
time being of the chief of their line. The countship lost 
its independence in 1806, and is now incorporated with 
Hesse. The population of Erbach in 1875 was 2663. 

EROILLA Y ZUNIGA, Alonso db (1633-1595), a 
Spanish soldier and poet, was bom in Madrid, August 7, 
1633. On the death of his father, Portunio Garcia de 
Arcilla y Arteaga, a learned and travelled jurisconsult of 
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Biscayan origin, who held high office under the emperor 
Charles V., his mother obtained a place in the household 
of the empress Isabella, and the boy was brought up as a 
page to Philip, the heir-apparent. In this capacity Ercilb 
visited the Netherlands, Germany, and Italy, and was pre- 
sent in 1554 at the betrothal of his master to ]\Iary of 
England. Hearing while he was in London that an ex- 
pedition was about to start for South America in order to 
chastise the revolted Araucanians of Chili, he asked and 
obtained permission to join the adventurers. In the war 
which ensued he fought bravely and well; but having 
through an accidental quarrel with a comrade fallen under 
suspicion of mutiny, he was condemned to death by his 
general, Garcia de Mendoza, and only escaped, on the dis- 
covery of his comparative innocence, with a term of im- 
prisonment. He returned to Spain in 1562, and in the 
course of the next eight years visited Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Bohemia, &c. At Madrid in 1570 he married 
Maria de Bazan, connected with the Santa Cruz family ; 
in 1570 he was made knight of the order of Santiago ; in 
1576 he was appointed chamberlain to the emperor 
Rudolph II. ; and in 1578 he was employed by Philip 
' II. on a mission to Saragossa. After several years of 
poverty and neglect, he died at Madrid about 1595. His 
principal and, indeed, bis almost solitary work is La 
Araucana, a poem based on the events of the wara in 
which he had been engaged. It consists of three parts', 
of which the first, composed between 1555 and 1563, and 
published in 1569, is a versified narrative adhering strictly 
to fact and date ; the second, published in 1578, is relieved 
or encumbered by visions and other romantic machinery ; 
and the third, which appeared in 1690, contains, in addi- 
tion to the subject proper, a variety of episodes relevant 
and irrelevant. Of symmetry or proportion this so-called 
epic is almost destitute; but it is written in excellent 
Spanish, and is full of passages of vigorous and natural 
description. Cervantes placed it on a level with some of 
the best Italian poems of its class ; Voltaire spoke in warm 
terms of certain portions; and it is now acknowledged to 
occupy an honourable position in Spanish literature. It 
has been frequently reprinted, — at Madrid in 1776 and 
1828, and again in 1851, as part of Rivadeneyra’s BiMio- 
teca. An analysis of the poem was given by Hayley in 
his Essag on Bjne Poetry, 1782 ; and another appeared 
in Charaldere der Vornekmsien Didder oiler Nationen^ 
Leipsic, 1793. A French abridgment was published by 
Gilbert de Marlhiac in 1824; a German translation by 
■Winterling at Nuremberg, 1831 ; and a complete French 
translation at Paris by Al. Nicolas, 1870. 

See Baena, Diccimario de hijos iluslres de Madrid ; Ticknor’s 
Spanish Idi., vol. a., Yia.idQt,AltudessiirletJMtr6 et lea beaux arts 
e%Espagne. 

ERD^LYI, JAnos (181 4-1 868), an Hungarian poet and 
author, was born in 1814 at Kapos, in the county of Ungvdr, 
and educated at the Protestant college of Sdrospatak. In 
1833 he removed to Pesth, where, having attracted notice 
by his poetical talents, he was, in 1839, elected member 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. His literary fame 
was much enhanced by his collection of Hungarian national 
poems and folk-tales, Magyar N^pkolthi GyUjt&nhxy, 
MpdaloTc is Monddk (Pesth, 1846-47). This work, publish- 
ed by the Kisfaludy Society, was supplemented by a dis- 
sertation upon Hungarian national poetry, afterwards 
partially translated into German by Stier (Berlin, 1861). 
Erd^lyi also compiled for the Kisfaludy Society an extensive 
collection of Hungarian proverbs — Magyar KosmondMoh 
Tebnyve (Pesth, 1851),— and was for some time editor of the 
^Apirodalmi Szemle {Eeview of Polite LUeraiwre). In 1848 
he was appointed director of the national theatre at Pesth ; 
but after 1849 he resided at his native town. He died 
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on tlie 23rd January ISGS, The most important recent 
work bearing his name is a collection of folk-lore, publish- 
ed the year after his death, entitled A Nep Koltbbzrte 
ntzpdalok, nepmemk es lozmonddsok (Pesth, 1809) This 
work contains 300 national songs, 19 folk-tales, and 7362 
Hungarian proveibs 

ERDMAN'N', Otto Lcnnjs (1804-1869) a German 
chemist, was tlie sou of Karl Gottfried Erdmann, the physi 
oian who introduced vaccination into Saxony He was born 
at Dresden April 11, 1804, In 1820 and the following year 
he attended the lectures of the medico-chirurgical academy 
at Dresden, and in 1 822 he entered the university of Leipsic, 
where he remained three years, devoting himself princi- 
pally to the study of chemistry. In 1824 he received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy, and in 1825 that of 
licentiate of cheraistiy. In 1827 he became extraordinary 
professor, and in 1830 ordinary professor, of chemistry at 
Leipsic, the duties of which office he continued to discharge 
till his death at Leipsic, 9th October 1809 At Leipsic 
Eidmanu established a chemical laboratory, which became 
tlie model of many similar institutions in Europe He is 
best known for his discoveries regarding the qualities of 
nickel, and of indigo and other dye stuffs In 1828, in 
conjunction with Werther, he founded the Journal fur 
iechnische und uJconomische (Jlmne, and later the Journal fur 
prachHsche Chemie. He is also the author of Ueber das 
Kiclw (1827) j Lehrhuch der Chemie (1828); Grundnss 
der Wanrcnlainde (1833); and Ueher das studiuru der 
Chemie (1861). 

EREBUS. Tins word, wLich denotes darkness, comes 
probably from the same source as the Greek to cover, 

and bpo(p-q, a roof, and has by some been connected also with 
the Hebrew Ereb, night, which reappears in Algarve, In 
the Hosiodio Theogonp, 123, Erebus is, with Hyx, the 
night, the offspring of Chaos, and Erebus and Nyx become 
the parents of ,^Ethe^ and Hemera, the pure air and the day. 
In the Odyssey Erebus becomes the abode of all the dead, 
without reference to the character of their past lives ; and 
from the Iliad it would follow that this abode was within 
the earth, It is a dreary and cheerless land, the inhabitants 
of which have no strength either of mind or of body ; and 
thus the idea of Erebus is distinguished from the notion 
which assigned the righteous dead to Elysium and the 
wicked to Tartarus. Achilles, who in Elysium inherits a 
tearless life, declares in Erebus that he 'would rather toil 
as a peasant on the earth than be a king in that gloomy 
abode of departed shades (Odys. xi. 489). 

EREOHTHEIJS, in Greek legend, apparently the same 
as Erichthonius, was a local hero of Attica, with whom was 
associated the belief of the Athenians in their ancestors 
having sprung from the soil (see Autochthones). But 
the story of his birth is told generally under the name of 
Erichthoniiis, who, in the form of a serpent, was the offspring 
of Athena and Hephmstns, and was by the former handed 
over in a closed basket to the three daughters of Oeerops, 
Aglaiirns, BTerse, and Pandrosus, with a command not to 
open it. When two of them, Aglaurus and Herse, opened it, 
they became frantic and threw themselves from the Acropolis 
of Athens. The scene of the opening of the basket is re- 
presented on a Greek vase in the British Museum, from 
which it is seen that the figure within it is not altogether 
of the form of a serpent ( = Erichthonius), but has the head 
and body of a boy, such as were ascribed to Erechtheus. 
Radically the names of both are connected with the earth 
(x^wv). But while Erechtheus came to be looked upon as 
a first ancestor, and associated with the introduction of 
agriculture and other public benefits, Ms double, so to speak, 
Erichthonius retained as a rule the character of a dmmon 
or semi-divine being. 

ERETRIA. See Eubcea. 


ERFURT, a city of Prussian Saxony, and the capital of 
an administrative district, is situated on the Gera, and on the 
line of the Thuringian railway, about midway between Gotha 
and Weimar, which are 14 miles distant. It is irregularly 
built, having no street or square worthy of mention, with 
the exception of the Friedrich-Wilhelmsplatz, which con- 



Plaa of Erfurt. 


1. Lazaietfo 13 GoTeinment House. 

2 An/?ustine Chmcli 13 Obelisk 

3 Oiphan.itfe 14 Chuich of St Seveius 

4 Gient Hospital 15 Catbeclial 

5 Hospital 16 Mamzerhof. 

6. Wintei Theatre 17. Factory of Arms 

7 Kaufmaun's Chuich 18 Seminaiy 

8 Townhall 19 Tivoli (Summer Theatre) 

9 Post Office 20. Kegler Chinch 

10 Baifusser Church 21 Military School 

11. Mttitinsstift. 22. Piediger Church. 

tains a monument to the elector Frederick Charles Joseph 
of Mayence. Here are also situated the cathedral and the 
church of St Severus, The cathedral, built between 1319 
and 1351, is one of the finest ecclesiastical buildings in 
Germany. It contains some very rich portal sculptures 
and bronze castings, among others tbe coronation of Maria 
by Peter Vischer. In one of its tow’ers is the famous bell 
called St Maria Gloriosa, wLich bears the date 1447, and 
weighs 270 cwt. The name by which this bell is usually 
known is Grosse Susanna, but this name properly belongs to 
its predecessor, which was melted by a fire which had 
attacked the tower. Among the other churches besides that 
of St Severus may be mentioned the Prediger, the Regler, 
and the Barfiisser. The only monastery now used is the 
Ursuline, which for sometime has contained an educa- 
tional establishment. The Augustine monastery, in which 
Luther lived as a monk, is now used as an orphange, under 
the name of the Maviinsstift, The cell of Luther was 
destroyed by fire in 1872 At one time Erfurt had a 
university, whose charter dated from 1392; but it was 
suppressed in 1816, and its funds devoted to other pur- 
poses, among these being the endowment of an institution 
founded in 1758, and now called the Royal Academy of 
Practical Sciences, and the support of the library, which 
now contains 60,000 vols. and over 1000 manuscripts. 
Erfurt possesses a great number of educational establish- 
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ments, — a gymnasium, a normal seminary, a military scLooI, 
a school of art and architecture, a midwifery school, and a 
commercial school. It also possesses, besides the Martins- 
stbft, two orphanages, a hospital, two infirmaries, and an 
eye hospital. The most notable industry of Erfurt is the 
culture of flowers and of vegetables, which is very extensively 
carried on. This industry had its origin in the large gardens 
attached to the monasteries. It has also woollen, cotton, 
linen, and thread mills j stocking, lace, tobacco, leather, and 
chemical manufactories ; breweries and distilleries. Erfurt 
was formerly the capital of Thuringia, and until 1873 was 
a fortified town. It is said to have been founded about 
the 5 th century. It was made the seat of a bishop in 740, 
but soon afterwards lost the dignity. In 805 Charles the 
Great created it a market town, after which it rose rapidly 
m importance. Although never strictly a free town, it for 
a long time retained almost complete political independence. 
In 1483 it renewed a protection league with Saxony, pledg- 
ing itself at the same time to a yearly contribution of 1500 
guilders. It attained the height of its prosperity about the 
end of the 15 th century, and is said to have then numbered 
about 60,000 inhabitants. About the middle of the 17th 
century it was annexed by force to the electorate of Mayence, 
under which government it remained till 1803, when it 
came into the possession of Prussia. In 1808 it was the 
scene of the memorable interview between Napoleon and the 
emporor Alexander of Russia. Here also in the spring of 
1850 the Diet known as the Union’s Parliament held its 
sittings The population of Erfurt in 1875 was 48,025. 

See Humbert, L^'s villas de Thunnge, 1870, and A. W. Fils, 
Jlo/iemiossuiigen von dam Kreise Erfurt, (Ilnionau, 1865), an 
extract from wliicli is given m Petermann’s MiitJmhingen, 1865. 

ERGOT, or Spuehid Rye, the drug ergota or Secale 
cornutum (Germ. Mutterkorn ; Er. Seigle ergot6), consists 
of the sclerotium of a fungus, Olaviceps purpurea, Tulasne, 
of the order Pyrenomycetes, parasitic on the pistils of many 
species of the Graminaceoe, but obtained almost exclusively 
from rye, SetaU cereale, L. In the ear of rye that w in- 
fected with ergot a species of fermentation takes place, and 
there exudes from it a sweet yellowish mucus, which after 
a time disappears. The ear loses its starch, and ceases to 
grow, and its ovaries become penetrated with the white 
spongy tissue of the mycelium of the fungus, termed 
originally by LeveilU Spkacelia segetum. From the my- 
celium, at the expense of the substance of the ear, is de- 
veloped the sclerotium or ergot, the Sclerotium clavua of 
De Candolle, and Spermoedia clavus of Fries. This, when 
placed on damp earth, produces the third form of the 
fungus, its outer cell layers becoming soft, and filiform 
spore-bearing stalks about an inch in length being thrown 
out. From the spores, as also from the conidia of the 
mycelium stage, the mycelium may be again produced. 

The drug consists of grains, usually curved (hence the 
name, from the Old French argot, a cock’s spur), which 
are violet-black or dark purple externally, and whitish 
with a tinge of pink within, are between ^ and 1 in. long, 
and from 1 to 4 lines broad, and have two lateral furrows, a 
close fracture, a disagreeable rancid taste, and a faint, fishy 
odour, which last becomes more perceptible when the 
powder of the drug is mixed with potash solution. Ergot 
should be kept in stoppered bottles in order to preserve it 
from the attacks of a species of mite, and to prevent the 
oxidation of its fatty oil. 

The oil of ergot, which constitutes 80 per cent, of its weight, 
appears to consist mainly of palmitic acid, with some oleic acid. 
Among other constituents the drug, according to Wenzell, con- 
tains two bitter alkaloids, ergotim and edbolin, and to the latter the 
special medicinal virtues of me dn^ are due. From the investiga- 
tions, however, of Prof. Dragendorff and Herr Pad wissotzlw, it appears 
that 'Wenzell’s ergotin and echolin are not improbably identical 
with each other. By those chemists the presence in ergot of the 
following compounds has been determined i—scleromuain, a slimy, 
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coUoidol body, soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol ; 2 to 
3 jiei cent, of a tasteless and indorous principle, sclerotic acid, also 
colloidal, soluble in water and in 45 per cent, alcohol, and having, 
exclusive of a small quantity of ash, the percentage com- 
position — carbon 40, hydrogen, 5 2, nitrogen 4 '2, oxygen 50 6 ; 
nunute quantities of slightly active colouiing matters, sdererythrin 
and scleroiodm, with stUroKrystalhn, scleroxanthin, and other sub- 
stances The subcutaneous injection of from 0'02 to 0*04 gram of 
sclerotic acid causes in the frog a state of palsy, accompanied by a 
peculiar swelling, whichlasts six or seven days. (See Pharm. Joum. 
ai\d Trans , June 17, 1876, p 1001 ) Tiimothylamine, CgHgN, is 
said to be obtained from ergot by distillation with potash, but neither 
that body noi ammonia pre-exists as such in the dmg. 

The extract, tincture, infusion, and powder of ergot are 
all employed in medicine. What is commonly termed 
“ergotm” is an extract first prepared by Bonjean, of Cham- 
bdry, whose name it often bears. By age the active 
medicinal properties of ergot are gradually impaired, and 
lost. The addition of 1 per cent, of acetic acid is said to 
render the liquid preparations permanent. The poisonous 
action of ergot on various animals has been shown by 
Bonjean, Diez, Gross, Parola, Wright, and others. Thus 
Teasier found that in pigs it caused first redness of the eyes 
and ears, then coldness of the limbs and swelling of the 
joints, and finally gangrene of the extremities and intestines, 
and death during convulsions. Among the symptoms of 
poisoning by ergot in man are nausea, salivation, dilatation 
of the pupils, and subsequent injection of the conjunctiva, 
some colie, occasionally diarrhoea, coldness of the skin, 
vertigo, and convulsions. The name ergotism has been ap- 
plied to the disease produced by the eating of food prepared 
from ergotized lye. It appears to have been the cause of 
many of the epidemics which in former times occurred in 
Europe, the last of these being thought to have been that 
which, at the close of the rainjr season of 1816, visited 
Loriame and Burgundy. The disease is usually fatal, and 
manifests itself in two phases, the spasmodic or convulsive 
and the gangrenous. In the former the first experiences 
are irritation of the skin, coldness of the body, cramps and 
numbness of the limbs, and pains in the head and back^ 
followed in from one to three weeks by gasfcralgia, giddi- 
uess, fainting, convulsive movements of the muscles, and 
other symptoms ; frequently the skin becomes spotted with 
a vesicular eruption. Great exhaustion and craving for 
food ensue. Examination of the body after death reveals 
considerable inflammation of the abdominal viscera. Gan- 
^enons ergotism begins with weariness and pain of the 
limbs ; the skin grows dull in hue, and at length dry 
gangrene attacks the extremities, and when death does 
not supervene the parts affected are generally lost. Dr E. 
E. {Year Book of Pharmacy, 1874, p. 43) cousidera 

it probable that the poisoning described as the result of 
eating ergotized food could occur only among underfed 
semi-scorbutic people, or under conditions not present in 
cases ordinarily requiring treatment with ergot. For the 
detection of the presence of ergot in rye flour a small 
quantity of the sample is mixed with ether, and a few 
crystals of oxalic acid are added j if the liquid after being 
boiled and allowed to grow clear exhibits a red tinge, ergot 
is present in the sample (Bdttger, Chem. Geviralblatt, 3d 
ser., in 624). Arnal, Beatty, Gibbon, and other experi- 
menters have demonstrated that ergot diminishes the 
frequency of the pulse. Its power of causing the contrac- 
tion of the unstriped muscular tissue of the body appears 
to he due principally to its action on the sympathetic 
system of nerves. It has been maintained by Brown 
S6quard that it occasions first vaso-motor spasm, and 
secondly vaso-motor paralysis. The powerful and persistent 
contraction of the uterus to which it gives rise renders it 
valuable as a prophylactic against haemorrhage, and also, 
accxirding to some authorities, as a means of lessening the 
after-paina Before the completion of labour its use 
VIII. —66 
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is contra-indlmted when tliere are obataclea to quick dell- 
very ] moreover, the drug may cause the rupture of 
the uterus, or paralysis of the fcetal heart by pressure, 
80 that it should be excluded from the available means of 
iaducing labour, and ought not to be administered even 
so late as two hours before the birth. From some cases 
that have been recorded, it would appear that, even in 
large doses, the drug may have no effect as an echohc if 
given in the early stages of gestation. Its influence on 
animals during parturition is the same as that observed in 
the human female. Ergot has been used, generally as a 
styptic, and has been recommended in amenorrhoea de- 
pending on torpidity of the uterus, in chronic dysentery, 
paraplegia, paralysis of the bladder, paralysis produced by 
chronic myelitis, epilepsy, whooping-cough, headache, and 
in. obstinate intermittent fevers which are no longer bene- 
fited by quinine and arsenic. The hypodermic injection of 
extract of ergot was first employed for aneurisms by Prof. 
Langeubeck of Berlin in 1869 j and in 1872 Hildebrandt 
showed its applicability in cases of fibroid tumours of the 
uterus; it has further been found a rapid and effectual 
remedy in haemoptysis, enteric haemorrhage in typhoid, and 
in vanx and bronchocele. Unless injected in small quan- 
tity it is apt to produce much irritation of the subcutaneous 
tissue. 


The earliest montion of ergot ia said to occur in the wilting of 
Bigehert de Gremblour The oxjiioxic virtues of the drug, wuch 
are noticed by Lonicor, a writer of the 16th century, seem, to have 
been known m France and Germany from a veiy remote period It 
was not, however, until the year 1807 that, through Dr Steams, 
of Saratoga County, the importance of its propeities was brought 
prominently before the medical profession. The general recognition 
hi Biitain of its value as a therapeutic agent dates from about the 


year 1828. 

Boniean, TraitideTErgoi deSetgle, Pails, 1848, Tulii8na“M4inoiresm PEiffot 
dea QlamaoiSes,” Mn Set ITat Botan., 3d sei , t. xx., 1888, Stilld, TAempeuiut 
and Mlei'tu Mediea,70\ li, Pliilatl. 1888, riucki(!*>r and Hanbuiy, P/wmswo- 
maohta, 1874, Wood, A T,-enliseon Tfu-rapeutiet, PInlafl, 1874, Ringer, H»ndhoa 
of TMvaneuttea, HU ed., 1871; S. Wilsoa, “OMnvations and Expeiiments on 
Erect, " Pham fouin. and Trant^ 1876, p 825 el uq. _ On the Hierapeutics 
Of ergot unpouant matter will also be found in the various im-dRal join oris. 


ERIE, a city and port of entry, the capital of Erie co., 
Pennsylvania, is situated on Lake Erie opposite Presque 
Island, about 120 miles of Pittsburg, 42“ 8' N. lat. 
and 80° 10' W. long. Its streets are spacious and are 
laid out with great regularity. The principal buildings are 
the court house, the post office, the custom house, the opera 
house, the union depot, the academy, the marine hospital, 
the city hospital, and the orphan asylum. Erie has rail- 
way communication with Buffalo, Philadelphia, and Pitts- 
burg. Its inhabitants are engaged chiefly in various 
kinds of iron manufacture, and it possesses large rolling 
mills. It has also leather manufactories, a brass foundry, 
petroleum refineries, and several large breweries. For 
many of its manufactories a large supply of water is required, 
and this ia supplied from Lake Erie by powerful engines 
which force it to the top of a tower 200 feet high, whence 
it is distributed through the mains. The harbour, which 
is formed out of the natural hay protected by a break- 
water, is 3J- miles long, more than a mile wide, and from 
■9 to 25 feet deep. The principal shipments are coal, iron, 
and petroleum ; and the total value of imports from Canada 
for the year ending 31st March 1877 was $397,392, 
and of exports $64,921. For the same period, the number 
of vessels in the coastwise trade was — entered, 27 9 steamers 
with 255,106 tonnage, and 348 sailing vessels with 162,830 
tonnage; cleared, 268 steamers with 250,054 tonnage, 
and 365 sailing vessels with 152,916 tonnage. It was at 
Erie that Commander Perry equipped the vessds which in 
1813 defeated the British fleet on Lake Erie. Erie was Imd 
out in 1795, was incorporated as a borough in 1805, and 
received a city charter in 1851. The population in 1870 
was 19,646. 


ERIE, Lake. See St Laavkence. 

ERIGEHA, Johannes Scotus, one of the most im- 
portant thinkers of the Middle Ages, flourished during the 
9th century. The date and place of his birth are still un- 
determined. He was undoubtedly a native of the British 
isles, but of which is quite uncertain. He has been 
claimed for England by Gale, who thinks that the name 
Erigena is derived from Ergene in Herefordshire ; for 
Scotland by Mackenzie, who supposes him to have been 
bom at Aire; for Ireland by Moore and the majority of 
writers. The name Erigena, often written Jei'ugeiia, seems 
to point to Ireland, lerm, as the place of his birth or train- 
ing ; Scotus may be thought to indicate that he was of 
Scottish extraction. As to the date of his birth, the best 
authorities fix it about 800-810, but on grounds entirely 
conjectural Of his early education little or nothing is 
known. He appears to have studied in the best schools 
of Ireland, and to have been destined for the church. It 
is highly improbahle, however, that he took orders as a 
priest. Had he done so, some reference would be made to 
the fact by those who attacked his writings as unorthodox. 
From his knowledge of Greek, and from a passage in a 
certain MS. ascribed to him, it has been supposed that he 
had travelled and studied in Greece. But the passage ia 
of doubtful authority, and the knowledge of Greek displayed 
in his works is not such as to compel us to conclude that 
he had actually visited Greece. That he had a competent 
acquaintance with the Greek language is manifest from his 
translations of Dionysius the Areopagite and of Maximus, 
from the manner in which he refers to Aristotle, and from 
his evident familiarity with neo-Platonist writers and the 
fathers of the early church. Roger Bacon, in his severe 
criticism on the ignorance of Greek displayed by the most 
eminent scholastic writers, expressly exempts Erigena, and 
ascribes to him a knowledge of Aristotle in the original. 

The only portion of Erigena’s life as to which v e possess 
accurate information was that spent at the court of Charles 
the Bald. Charles invited the philosopher to France soon 
after his acce,gsion to the throne, probably in the year 843, 
and placed him at the head of the court school — schola 
palatiim. The reputation of this school or college seems to 
have increased greatly under Erigena’s leadership, and the 
philosopher himself was treated with the greatest familiarity 
and indulgence by the king. 'William of Malmesbury’s 
amusing story illustrates both the character of Scotus and 
the position he occupied at the French court. 

The first of the works known to have been written by 
Scotus during this period was a treatise on the eucharist, 
which has not come down to us. In it he seems to have 
advanced the doctrine that the eucharist was merely sym- 
bolical or commemorative, an opinion for which Berengariua 
was at a later date censured and condemned. As a part of 
his penance Berengarius is said to have been compiled to 
bum publicly Erigena’s treatise. So far as we can learn, 
however, Erigena’s orthodoxy was not at the time suspected, 
and a few years later he Was selected by the famous Hincuiar 
to defend the doctrine of liberty of will against the extreme 
pred^tinarianism of the monk Gottshalk (Godeschalchus), 
The treatise De Divina Predestinatione, composed on this 
occasion, has been preserved, and from its general tenor and 
method one cannot be surprised that the author’s orthodoxy 
was at once and vehemently suspected. Scotus argues the 
question entirely on speculative grounds, and starts with the 
bold affirmation that philosophy and religion are funda- 
mentally one and the same-— “ Oonficitur inde veram esse 
philosophiam veram religionem, conversimque veram 
religionem esse veram philosophiam ” {De Dvo, Pred., i. 1). 
Even more significant is his handling of authority and 
reason, to which we shall presently refer. The work was 
warmly assailed by Floras and Prudentius, and was con- 
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demned by two councils— that of Valence in 855, and that 
of Langres in 859. 

Erigena’s next work was a translation of Dionysius the 
Areopagite (see DrONYsrcrs) undertaken at the request of the 
king. This also has been preserved, and fragments of a 
commentary by Scotus on Dionysius have been discovered 
in MS. A translation of the Areopagite’s pantheistical 
writings was not likely to alter the opinion aheady formed 
as to Erigena’s orthodoxy. Pope Nicholas I. was offended 
that the work had not been submitted for approval before 
being given to the world, and ordered Charles to send 
Scotus to Eome, or at least to dismiss him from his court. 
There is no evidence, howevei', that this order was attended 
to. Erigena appears still to have remained in favour. 

The latter part of his life is involved in total obscurity. 
The story that in 382 he was invited to Oxford by Alfred 
the Great, that he laboured there for many years, became 
abbot at Malmesbury, and was murdered by his scholars, 
is apparently ■without any satisfactory foundation, and 
doubtless refers to some other Johannes. Erigena m all 
probability never left France, and Haur4au has advanced 
some reasons for fixing the date of his death about 877. 

The works of Erigena that have come down to us are the 
following: — (1) the treatise on predestination, first published 
in 1 650 j (2) a commentary on Marcianus Oapelia, publiahed 
by Haurdau in 1861 ; (3) translation of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, published in Floss’s edition of Erigena, vol. 
exxii. of Migne’a Pairologice Cursiis Compleius; (4) miscel- 
laneous treatises, some still in MS., e g., the work I)e Vmone 
DeU and the commentary on Dionysius, which has been 
published in Appendix ad Opera edvta ah Ang. Maio, 
Rom., 1871; (5) translation of St Maximus’s scholia on 
Gregory of Nazianzen, published in Gale’s edition of (6) 
the great work, Be JDivisione NcUune, irepl <fiv<rio>v fiepCa-pov. 
Of this last work three editions have appeared — ^that of 
Gale, Oxford, 1681, that by Schluter, 1838, and that by 
Floss, 1853. 

Erigena is without doubt the most interesting figure 
among the Middle Age writers. 'The freedom of his 
speculation, and the boldness with which he works oat his 
logical or dialectical system of the universe, altogether 
prevent us from classing him along with the scholastics 
properly so called. He marks, indeed, a stage of transition 
from the older Plabonizing philosophy to the later and 
more rigid scholasticism. In no sense whatever can it be 
affirmed that with Erigena philosophy is in the service of 
theology. The above-quoted assertion as to the substan- 
tial identity between philosophy and religion is indeed 
repeated almost totidem. verUs by many of the later 
scholastic writers, but its significance altogether depends 
upon the selection of one or other term of the identity as 
fundamental or primary. Now there is no possibility of 
mistaking Engena’s position : to him philosophy or reason 
is first, is primitive ; authority or religion is secondary, 
derived. “ Auctoritas siquidem ex vera ratione proces-sit, 
ratio vero nequaquam ex auctoritate. Omnis enim auc- 
toritaa, quse vera ration© non approbatur, infirma videtur 
esse. Vera autem ratio, qnum virfcutibus suis rata a^ue 
immutabilis munitur, nullius auctoritatis adstipulatione 
roborari indiget” {De Biv. Nai.^ i. 71). F. D. Maurice, 
the only historian of note who declines to ascribe a 
rationalizing tendency to Erigena, obscures the question by 
the manner in which he states it He asks his readers, 
after weighing the evidence advanced, to determine 
“ whether he (Erigena) used his philosophy to_ explain away 
bis theology, or to bring out what he conceived to be the 
fullest meaning of it.” These alternatives seem to be 
wrongly put. “Explaining away theology ” is something 
wholly foreign to the philosophy of that age ; and even if 
we accept the alternative, that Erigena endeavours specula- 


tively to bring out the full meaning of theology, we are by 
no means driven to the conclusion that he was primarily 
or principally a theologian. He does not start with the 
datum, of theology as the completed body of truth, requiring 
only elucidation and interpretation ; his fundamental 
thought is that of the universe, nature, ro trov, or God, as 
the ultimate unity which works itself out into the rational 
system of the world. Man and all that concerns man are 
but parts of this system, and are to be explained by refer- 
ence to it j for explanation or understanding of a thing is 
determination of its place in the universal or all. Religion 
or revelation is one element or factor in the divine process, 
a stage or phase of the ultimate rational life. The highest 
faculty of man, reason, intellectus, inielteeiuahs u?5?o, is that 
which is not content with the individual or partial, but 
grasps the whole and thereby comprehends the parts. In 
this highest effort of reason, which is indeed God thinking 
in man, thought and being are at one, the opposition of 
being and thought is overcome. When Erigena starts 
with such propositions, it is clearly impossible to^ under- 
stand his position and work if we insist on regarding him 
as a scholastic, accepting the dogmas of the church as ulti- 
mate data, and eudeavounng only to present them in due 
order and defend them by argument. 

£xigexia's great woik, Be Bivisiona Nattirce, as arranged in five 
books. The form of exposition is that of dialogue; the method of 
reasoning is the syllogistic. The leading thoughts are the foUow- 
mg. Natura, (pitris, is the name for the univeisal, the totality of 
all things, containing in itself being and non-being. It is the 
unity or which all special phenomena are manifestataons. But of 
this nature there are four distinct classes :—(l) that which cieates 
and is not created ; (2) that which is created and creates ; (81 that 
which is created and does not oieato; (4) that which neither 
IS created nor creates. The first is God as the giound or origin of 
all things, the last is God as the final end or goal of all things, that 
mto which the world of created things ultimately returns. _ The 
second and third together compose the created umverae, which is 
the manifestation of God, God m pvoceisUf Theophaniar Thus we 
distinguish in the divine system beginning, middle, and end; but 
these tbuee are in essence one — the difference is only the conse- 

S uence of our finite comprehension. "We are compelled to envisage 
liis eternal process under the form of time, to apply temporal dis- 
tinctions to that which is extra- or supra-temporal. The universe 
of created things, as we have seen, is twofold that which is 

cinated and creates,— the primordial ideas, archetypes, immutable 
relations, divine acts of will, according to which individual things 
are formed; second, that which is created and does not create,— 
the world of individuals, the effects of tlie primordial causes, with- 
out which the causes have no true being. Created things have no 
mdividual or self-independent existence ; they are only in God ; 
and each thing is a manifestation of the divine, {hcophania, dixvim 
appcsntio, , 

God alone, the uncreated creator of all, has true being. He is 
the trae univeisal, all-containing and incomprehensible. The 
lower cannot comprehend the higher, and therefore we must say 
that the existence ot God is above being, above essence; God 
is above goodness, above w'lsdom, above truth. Ifo finite predi- 
cates can be applied to him ; his mode of being cannot be deter- 
mined by any category. True theology la negative. ileverthe]es.s 
the world, as the thaophania, the revelation of God, enables ns so 
far to understand the divuie essence. We recognize his being in 
the being of all things, his wisdom in their orderly arrangement, 
his life in their constant motion. Thus God is for us a Trinity— 
the pother as substance or being {ontjiajt ths Son as wisdom Wt/a 
ttii). the Spirit as life (hioyeia) These three are realized in the 
universe— the Father as the system of things, the Son as the word, 
ue., the realm of ideas, the Spirit as the life or moving force which 
introduces indiriduality* and which, ultiinately draws hack all 
things into the divine uni tyi In manj ss the noblest of created 
things, the 'Trinity is seen most perfectly reflected • ivtellectus 
(VoCi), ratio (^<^ 7 'as), and sensm IdtdvoM) make up the threefold 
thread of his being. Not in man alone, however, but in all things, 
God is to be regarded as realizing himself, as becoming incarnate. 

The infinite essence of God, which may indeed, be described as 
niMhtm, nothing, is that from which all is created, from which 
tdl proceeds or emanates. The first procession ox emanahon, as 
above indicated, is the realm of ideas in the Platonic sense, the 
word or wisdom, of God. These ideas compose a whole or insepa- 
Table umty, but we are able ia a dim way to thinlc of them as a 
system logically arranged. Thus the highest idea is that of ffoort- 
ness; things are, only if they are good; being without wellbeing 
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is nouglit. Esseivee participates in goodness— that which is good 
has being, and is therefoie to he legarded as species of good. 
Life, again, is a species of essence, wisdom a species of life, and so 
on, always descending hom genus to species in a rigorous logical 
fashion. . „ 

The ideas aic the eternal causes, which, under the moving influ- 
ence of the spirit, manifest themselves in their effects, the indi- 
vidual created things. Manifestation, however, is part of the being 
or essence of the causes, that is to say, if we interpret tlie expies- 
sion. God of necessity manifests himself in the woild and is not 
ivithoiit the world. Fuither, as the causes aie eternal, timeless, 
so creation is eteinal, timeless The Mosaic account, then, is to he 
looked upon merely as a mode in which is faintly shadowed foith 
what IS above finite comprehension. It is altogether allegoiical, 
aiul requires to be interpreted. Paradise and the Fall have no 
local 01 tempoial being. Man was originally sinless and -vvithout 
distinction of sex. Only after the introduction of sin did man lose 
his spintual body and acquire the animal nature with its distinction 
of sex. Woman is the impersonation of man’s sensuous and fallen 
nature; on the final letuiu to the divine unity, distinction of sex 
will vanish, and the spiritual body will be legamed 

The most remarkable and at the same time the most obscure por- 
tion of the work is that in which the final retain to God is handled. 
Naturally sin is a necessary preliminary to this redemption, and 
Scotus has the greatest difficulty in accounting for the fact of sin 
If God is true being, then sm can have no substantive existence, 
it cannot be said that God knows of sin, for to God knowing and 
being are one. In the uiiiveise of things, as a univeise, there can 
be no sin ; there must be peifect liarmony. Sin, in fact, results 
from the will of the individual who falsely lepiesents something as 
good which IS not so This niisdiiected will is punished by finding 
that the obiects after which it thirsts are in troth vanity and 
emptiness. Hell is not to be regarded as having local existence ; 
It 13 the inner state of the sinhil will. As the object of punish- 
ment is not the will or the individual himself but the misdirection 
of the will, so the result of punishment is the final puiification 
and redemption of all, even the devils shall be saved. All, how- 
ever, are not saved at once ; the stages of the retuin to the final 
unity, coireapouding to the stages in the creative process, are numer- 
ous and are passed through slowly. The ultimate goal is dajkaiio, 
tlmais, or resumption into the divine being, when the individual 
soul ie raised to a full knowledge of God, and where knowing and 
being are one. After all liave been restored to the divine unity, 
there is no further creation, The ultimate unity is t^t which 
neither is created nor ciea tes. 

Editions of the De Di via tone Naturas have been enumerated above. 
The work has been veiy ably translated into German by Noack, 
J S, E. uher die EintfMlung dcr Natur, hersetzt wid mii ein&r 
Sahhossdbhatidlimg, 3 vols., 1874-76 Monogiaphs on his life and 
works are numerous ; the best are St Reno Taillandiei, Scot. EHghnt 
at la Phil. Scot., 18^3; Clinstheb, Leben «. Lehre d J S. E , 1860 ; 
Huber, J. S. E , 1861 ; Kaulich, Spelculaiive System des J, S. E., 
1860 I Stookl, DeJoh Scoto Erigma, 1867. See also the general 
works on scholastic philosophy, especially Haui4au, Stockl, and 
Kaulich. For English readers a most admirable resume is given by 
Maurice, Medireval Phil, pp. 45-79. (R. AD.) 

EB-TGONE. In the Attic myth of Dionysus, Erigone is 
the daughter of Icarius, who, having received from 
Dionysus the gift of wine, shares it with some shepherds, 
who, drinking it undiluted, fancy themselves poisoned, and 
having murdered Icarius, throw his body into a well. 
Guided hy her dog Maira (the glistening one), Erigone — 
whose name, like that of Protogeneia (see Endymiok), 
denotes one born in early morning — discovers the crime, and 
hangs herself. After her death she is said to have been 
translated to the constellation which the Latins called Virgo. 

ERINN’A, a Greek poetess, the contemporary and friend 
of Sappho, was probably a native of Rhodes or the adjacent 
island of Telos, and was born about 630 b,o. Although 
she died at the early age of nineteen, her poems were 
amongst the most famous of her time. Of her best known 
poem, called ’HAatcariy (the Distaff), which contained 300 
lines, only 4 lines are now extant. It was written in a 
mixed dialect of Dorian and Eolian. Three epigrams in 
the Palatine anthology are also ascribed to her; but two of 
these are possibly spurious. Another poetess of this name 
is said to have flourished in the age of Demosthenes, but 
her existence is matter of considerable uncertainty. The 
Erimia fragments were collected in Bergk’s Poetas Lurid 
Grasci (Leipsic, 1867), 


ERINYES, the Greek name for the beings whom the 
Latins called Furi®, Furies. They were especially the 
avengers of iniquity, and, as such, acquired a character so 
fearful that those who had need to speak of them called 
them the Enmenides, or merciful beings, to win from them 
the pity which they were but little supposed to feel. The 
name Erinyes cannot be explained from the Greek 
language ; but in the Hymns of the Rig-Veda constant 
mention is made of Saranyu, who there is the Dawn whose 
light steals across the heaven, revealing the things oi 
darkness Of this being the Vedic hymn-makers speak as- 
finding out the e\il deeds done during the night, and 
punishing the wrong-doer. But although for the Greeks, 
who had forgotten the meaning of the name, they had put 
on terrible attributes, the Erinyes still retained in their 
W^tem home some of their ancient characteristics. Thus 
for the toil-worn and suffering CEdipus, who unwittingly 
finds himself in their sacred grove near Athens, they have 
only a genial welcome. In the V edic hymns, again, Saranyu 
draws the long threads of light across the sky. These 
threads become in the hands of the Erinyes who bear her 
name, and in those of the kindied Moer®, or Fates, the 
threads of human destiny. The idea thus suggested was 
drawn out more fully in the myths of the Teutonic Norns, 
or Weird Sisters, who are three in number, as representing 
the past, the present, and the future. In the later versions 
of the Greek myth, the Erinyes were also said to be three, 
their names, Alecto, Meg®ra, and Tisiphone, denoting 
relentless hatred, jealousy, and revenge. 

ERIPHYLE, in Greek mythology, the wife of the seer 
Amphiaraus, whom the Argive chief Adrastus took with 
him to Thebes, because a prophecy had said that that city 
could not otherwise be taken. Not wishing to meddle in 
a quarrel which was not his own, Amphiaraus was com- 
pelled, by a promise which he had pieviously given to 
Adrastus, to abide by the decision of EnphyJej and 
Eriphyle had been bribed by Polynices, the son of 
(Edipus, with the gift of the necklace of Haimonia, to 
pronounce in favour of the expedition. Thus constrained 
to go, the seer charged his sons to slay their mother if they 
should hear of his death, and to march against Thebes. 
The enterprise of Adrastus, known as the first Theban 
war, failed, and the earth opening swallowed Amphiaraus 
in his chariot. His son Alcmson upon this slew his 
mother, whose Erinys gave him no rest until he surrendered 
to Phoebus the necklace of Harmonia and found out a spot 
to dwell in on which the sun had never shone at the time 
of Eriphyle’s death. Such a place of banishment he found 
on the islands called CEniad®, which had grown up at the 
mouth of the river Achelous from the deposits brought 
down by its stream. Here he married Callirhoe, the 
daughter of the river god, who causes his death at the hands 
of the sons of Phegeus by insisting on his fetching her the 
necklace of Eriphyle. 

ERIS, in Greek mythology, a sister of the war-god Are:- 
and in the Hesiodic theogony a daughter of Nyx, the night 
who IS also the mother of righteous recompense, Nemesis. 
In the Iliad Eris, or Strife, is described as insignificant at 
first, but as swelling until her Lead touches the heavens. 
In the legend of the Trojan war, Eris is the goddess who 
at the marriage festival of Peleus and Thetis flings on the 
table a golden apple, which is inscribed as a gift for the 
fairest of the fair. The rivalry of the three deities — Hera, 
Aphrodite, and Athena — for the gift is decided by the 
Judgment of Paris, who, being appointed umpire by Zeus, 
bestows it on Aphrodite. In the JSneid she appears under 
the name of Discordia. 

ERIVAN, or Irwan, in Persian Bewan, a town of 
Russian Armenia, at the head of a province of the same 
I name, is situated 3430 feet above the levgl of the Black 
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Sea, on the Zengni, Zanga, or Ilrastan, an affluent of the 
Araxes, about 171 miles S.S.W. of Tiflis by road. The old 
Persian portion of the town consists mainly of narrow 
crooked lanes inclosed by mud walls, which effectually con- 
ceal the houses, and the modem Russian portion is laid 
out in long ill-paved streets. On a steep rock, rising about 
600 feet above the river, stands the old Turkish fortress, 
surrounded by ditches and earthen ramparts, and containing 
within its area part of the palace of the ancient Persian 
governors, a handsome but greatly dilapidated mosque, a 
Greek church of modem erection, a cannon foundry, and 
barracks. One chamber, called the Hall of the Sardar, 
bears witness to the former splendour of the palace by its 
pictorial decorations, which include legendary and historical 
scenes from the lives of Zal and Rustam, of Abbas Mirza and 
Nadir Shah. The finest building in the city is undoubtedly 
the mosque of Hussein All Khan, familiarly known as the 
Blue Mosque from the colour of the enamelled tiles with 
which it is richly encased. At the mosque of Zal Khan 
a yearly passion play is performed illustrative of the 
assassination of Hussein the son of Ali. Besides the 
episcopal church of St Sergius {Sourio Sarghis), the 
Armenians possess five churches, a monastery, and a 
seminary. Several hundred travellers can be accommodated 
in the new caravanserai ; and there is a club which in some 
degree malces up for the absence of hotels. The bazaar, 
though extensive, is poorly supplied with goods ; and the 
only manufactures of the town are a little cotton cloth, 
leather, earthenware, and blacksmiths’ work. The fruits of 
the district are exceedingly cheap, and noted for their ex- 
cellence — especially the grapes, apples, apricots, and melons. 
The surrounding country is richly watered by a system of 
canals connected with the Gokcha or Sevanga Lake and 
the river Zengui. Armenians, Persians, and Tatars are 
the main elements in the population, to which is added a 
certain number of Russians and Greeks — making a total m 
1874 of 30,000. 

The origin of Erivan is altogether unknown. One pious 
Armenian tradition recognizes in the name the .loyful exclamation 
of Noah at the reappearance of the dry ground — Erevan, it has shown 
itself; another explains it as eqmvalent to Erovantavan, the place 
of defeat of Erovant II. of Armenia ; and a third identifies it with 
the name of Rewan Kul, who built a castle about 1412 on the spot 
at the command of Shah Ismail. The present fortress at any rate 
was erected by the Turks in the 16th century, and since that time 
the place has been of considerable celebrity. It was taken by the 
Persians under Shah Abbas m 1604, besieged by the Turks for 
four months in 1615, and reconquered by the Persians under Nadir 
Shah in the 18th century. In 1780 it was successfully defended 
against Heraclius of Georgia ; and in 1804 it resisted the Russians 
under Prince Tsitsianoff. At length in 1827 Paskievitch took the 
fortress by storm, and in the following year the town and province 
were ceded to Russia by the peace of Tuikmanchai. The successful 
general was rewarded by the title of Count of Erivan (Envanski). 
A Tatar poem m celebration of the event has been preserved by 
Bodenstedt in his “ Thousand and One Days in the East.” 

See Pr. Uubois de Montpdi'eux, Voyage autour du Caucase, vol ui , 1839 , Baron 
Thielman, Travels m the Caucasus, &c, 1876; J. B Teller, Crtmea and Transcau- 
casza, 187S; J. Bryce, Tyamaucasta and Ararat, 1877. 

ERLANGEN, a town of Bavaria, in the district of Middle 
Franconia, is situated at tbe confluence of tbe Scbwabach 
with tbe Regnitz, eleven miles N.N.W. of Nuremberg, and 
on the railway between that town and Bamberg. It is sur- 
rounded by walls, and divided into an old and new town, 
the latter consisting of wide, straight, and well-built streets. 
It possesses a large brewery, the beer of which is in high 
repute in Germany; and among its other industries are 
stocking and glove making, glass and tobacco manufacture, 
and cotton-spinning. It is, however, best known as the 
seat of a university founded by Frederick, margrave of 
Bayreuth, who in 1742 established a university at Ba 5 Teuth, 
but in 1743 changed its situation to Erlangen, A statue 
of this margrave, erected in 1843 by King Louis of Bavaria, 
stands in tbe market-place, facing the university buildings. 


The university occupies the ancient palace of the margraves 
of Bayreuth, and has faculties of arts, medicine, and 
theology. At the beginning its endowments were small, 
but they have latteily become considerable, especially 
through the benefactions of tbe margrave Alexander. The 
number of students in attendance in 1876 was 429. Con- 
nected with the university are a library containing 110,000 
volumes and 1000 manuscripts, an infirmary, an eye 
hospital, a maternity hospital, an anatomical museum, and 
a botanic garden. Erlangen also possesses a gymnasium 
and a commercial school. The town owes the foundation 
of its prosperity chiefly to the French Protestant refugees 
who settled here on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
and introduced various manufactures. In 1017 Erlangen 
was transferred from the bishopric of Wurzburg to that of 
Bamberg; in 1361 it was transferred to that of Bohemia; 
it came into the possession of the counts of Nuremberg in 
1400, of the margraves of Bayreutli in 1541, of Prussia in 
1791, and of Bavaria in 1809. The population in 1875 
was 13,597. 

ERLAIJ (the Hungarian Slavonic Jager, and Latin 
Agi-ia), a fortified town of Hungary, capital of the 
vdrmegye or county of Heves, on the Erlau, or Eger, an 
affluent of the Theiss (47“ 64' N. lat., 20“ 22' R long.), 67 
miles E.N.E. of Pesth. Previous to 1803, Erlau was the 
see of a bishopric founded by St Stephen, king of Hungary, 
in the 11th century; in 1804 it was elevated to an arch- 
bishopric. The town is situated in a valley surrounded by 
hills covered with vineyards, the cultivation of which forms 
the chief employment of the inhabitants ; the red wines from 
this district are considered the best in Hungary, and are 
largely exported to foreign countries Tbe other manufac- 
tures consist of woollen and linen fabrico, hat and shoe 
making, and leather dressing. The town is inclosed by old 
walls and entered by six gates ; tbe streets are narrow, but 
embellished with several fine buildings, the principal of 
wiich are the cathedral, the archbishop’s palace, a diocesan 
lyceum with a library and observatory 172 feet high, the 
county hall, and two monasteries. Besides the cathedral, 
there are several other Roman Catholic churches, also a 
Greek and a Protestant church, and several schools. Erlau 
was founded by King Stephen of Hungary, who resided 
there in 1010. On an eminence above tbe tower stands 
an ancient Turkish fortress, which was often besieged 
during the constant wars between the Moslems and 
Christians, In 1552 the town resisted the repeated 
assaults of a large Turkish force; in 1596, however, it 
was given up to the Turks by the Austrian party in the 
garrison. During the revolution of 1848-49, Erlau was 
remarkable for the patriotic spirit displayed by its inhabi- 
tants ; and it was here that the principal campaigns 
against the Austrians were organized. The population at 
the census of 1870 numbered 19,160, chiefly Roman 
Catholics. „ 

ERLKONIG, or Eel-King, a mythical character in 
modem German literature, represented as a gigantic, bearded 
man with a golden crown and trailing garments, who carries 
children away to that undiscovered country where he him- 
self abides. There is no such personage in ancient German 
mythology, and the name is linguistically nothing more than 
the perpetuation of a blunder. It first appeared in Herder’s 
Stimmen der Yblher, 1778, where it is used in the transla- 
tion of the Danish song of the Mf-King’s DangMer as equi- 
valent to the Danish ellerhonge, or elleJcongef that is, elver- 
hynge, the king of the elves ; and the true German word 
wordd have been ElhMnig, or ElheTdconig, afterwards used 
under the modified form of Elfenkonig by Wieland in his 
Oheron, 1780. Herder was probably misled by the fact 
that the Danish word elle signifies not only elf, but also 
alder-tree (Germ. Erie). His mistake at any rate has been 
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perpetuated by both English and French translators,^ who 
speak of a “ king of the alders,” “ un roi des aunes,”^ and 
find an explanation of the myth in the tree-worship of 
early times, or in the vapoury emanations that^ hang like 
weird phantoms round the alder-trees^ at night. The 
legend was adopted by Goethe as the subject of one of his 
finest ballads, rendered familiar to English readers by the 
translations of Lewis and Sir Walter Scott; and since then 
it has been treated as a musical theme by Eeiehardt and 
Schubert. See Kotes and QuerieSf 4th secies, vol. ix. 
(1872). 

ERMAN', Pactl (1764-1851), a German physicist, was 
born in Berlin February 29, 1764. He originally intended 
to study for the church, but his inclination towards physical 
science induced him to change his purpose, and he became 
teacher of science at the French gymnasium in Berlin, and 
afterwards at the militaiy academy. On the foundation of 
the university of Berlin in 1810 he became professor of 
physics, an office which he held untU his death, 11th 
October 1851. In 180G he became a member of the 
Academy of Physical Science. Erman made various dis- 
coveries of some importance in the departments of electri- 
city, magnetism, ojitics, and physiology. His son, George 
Adolph, still living (1878), is a well-known physicist and 



geographer. 

ERMINE (Jlustela emlnea), a carnivorous mammal 
belonglngtothe family JLtsiefute, or Weasels, andreaemblmg 
the other members of the family in the great length and 
slenderness of its __ 
body and the short- 
ness of its limbs, to .-"-rl- 

which it owes the 
peculiar snate-Hlce 
character of its mo- 
tions. It usually " 
measures 10 inches 
in length exclusive 
of the tail, which is ':i? 
about 4 inches long, 
and which becomes 

bushy towards tho 

point. Its fur in 

summer is of a reddish-brown colour above and white 
beneath, changing in the winter of northern latitudes to 
snowy whiteness, except at the tip of the tail, which at all 
seasons is of a jet black colour. In Scottish specimens this 
change in winter is complete, hut in those found in the 
southern districts of England it i» usually only partial, the 
ermine presenting during winter a piebald appearance. The 
white colour is evidently protective, enabling the animals to 
elude the observation of their enemies, and to steal unob- 
served on their prey. It also retains h eat better than a dark 
covering, and may thus serve to maintain an equable tem- 
perature at all seasons within the body, According to Bell 
(British Quadrupeds, 2d ed ), the change of colour is effected 
“ not by the loss of the summer coat and the substitution of 
a new one for the winter, but by the actual change of colour 
in the existing fur.” The ermine is a native of the northern 
parts of both hemispheres, inhabiting thickets and stony 
places, and frequently making use of the deserted burrows 
of moles and other underground mammals. It is exceed- 
ingly sanguinary in disposition, and agile in its movements; 
it feeds principally on the rat, the water vole, and the 
rabbit, which it pursues with unusual pertinacity and bold- 
ness, hence the name stoat, signifying bold, by which it is 
commonly known. It takes readily to the water, and will 
even climb trees in pursuit of its prey. It is particularly 
destructive to poultry and game, and has often been known 
to attack the hare, fixing itself to the throat of its victim, 
and defying all the efforts of the latter to disengage it. 


Although among the fiercest, it is also one of the most 
playful of creatures, gamboling on the turf, turning somer- 
saults, and performing the most grotesque antics, apparently 
without other purpose than its own amusement. In 
approaching its prey even it indulges in tho same playful 
propensity, but it may then be done with the view of allaying 
suspicion in its intended victim. The female brings forth 
five young ones about the beginning of summer, The winter 
coat of the ermine forms one of the most valuable of cominer 
cial furs, and is imported in enormous quantities from Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Siberia. It is largely used for 
muffs and tippets, and as a trimming for state robes, the jet 
black points of the tails being inserted at regular intervals 
as an ornament. In the reign of Edward HI. the wearing 
of ermine was restricted to members of the royal family. 
It now enters more or less plentifully into almost all state 
robes, the rank and position of the wearer being in many 
cases indicated by the presence or absence, and the disposi- 
tion, of the black spots. In capturing the animal a trap 
is used, consisting of a heavy stone slab, supported by a 
slender stick, baited with flesh; no sooner does the ermine 
begin to nibble at the bait than the delicate support gives 
way, and it is crushed beneath the stone. 

ERNESTI, Johann August (1707-1781), one of the 
most illustrious jihilologists and theologians of the last 
century. He was born August 4, 1707, at Tennstadt in 
Thuringia, of which place his father, Johann Christoph 
Emesti, likewise a distinguished theologian, was pastor, 
besides being superintendent of the electoral dioceses of 
Thuringia, Salz, and Sangerhausen. After having received 
his first instruction in classics from his father, and in the 
gymnasium of his native town, he was sent at the age of 
sixteen to the celobrated Saxon cloister school of Pforta. 
At twenty he entered the university of Wittenberg, and 
j studied afterwards at the university of Leipsic. In 1730 
he was made master in the faculty of philosophy. In the 
I following year he accepted the office of conrector in the 
Thomas school of Leipsic, of which J. M. Gesner was then 
rector; and on Gosner’s being called in 1734 as professor of 
rhetoric to Gottingen, he succeeded him as rector. He was, 
in 1742, named extraordinary jirofeasor of ancient literature 
m the university of Leipsic, and in 1756 promoted to the 
ordinary professorship of rhetoric. Here his reputation as 
a scholar, and his rational treatment of biblical exegesis, 
paved the way for his entrance into the theological faculty, 
in which he received bis doctor’s degree in 1758. Through 
the elegance of his learning, and his manner of discussion, 
he co-operated with Baumgarten of Halle in disengaging 
dogmatic theology from the scholastic and mystical 
excrescences with which it was then deformed, and thus 
paved the way for a revolution in theology, He died, 
after a short illness, in his seventy-sixth year, September 
U, 1781. 

It is perhaps as much from the impulse which Ernesti 
gave to sacred and profane criticism in Germany, as from 
the intrinsic excellence of his own works in either depart- 
ment, that he must derive his reputation as a philologist or 
theologian. In conjunction with Gesner, he instituted a 
new school in ancient literature, while with Semler he 
partially co-operated in the revolution of Lutheran theology. 

From the Pieformation down to the latter half of the 
18th century, Germany was far excelled by Holland in 
the number and excellence of her philologists ; and it 
not until the appearance of Gesner and Ernesti, with their 
somewhat earlier contemporaries, Cortius, Daniel Longolius, 
and Michael Heusinger, that she could oppose above one oi 
two rivals to the great critics of the Dutch schools. Gesner 
and Ernesti, however, through the influence of their lectures 
at the greater universities of Gottingen and Leipsic, through 
the wider extent of their labours in philology, and still 
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more througli tlie greater excellence of their methods, are 
entitled to he held the founders of the new German school 
of ancient literature. Both, but esp ecially Ernesti, detected 
grammatical niceties in the Latin tongue, in regard to the 
consecution of tenses, for instance, which had escaped 
preceding critics. TTis canons are, however, not without 
exceptions. As an editor of the Greek classics, Ernesti 
deserves hardly to be named beside his Dutch contem- 
poraries, Hemsterhuis, Valckenaer, Ruhnken, or his col 
league Reiske. The higher criticism was not even at- 
tempted by Ernesti But to him and to Gesner the praise 
is due of having formed, partly by their discipline and 
partly by their example, philologists greater than them- 
selves, and of having kindled the national enthusiasm for 
ancient learning. 

As a theologian, Ernesti is far less conspicuous than as a 
scholar, and his influence is not so marked either on his 
contemporaries or on his successors. It is, indeed, chiefly 
in hermeneutics that Ernesti has any claim to the char- 
acter of a great theologian. But here his merits are 
distinguished, and, at the period when his Institutio 
Interpretis If. T. was published, almost peculiar to himself. 
In it we find the principles of a general interpretation, 
formed without the assistance of any particular philosophy, 
but consisting of observations and rules which, though 
already enunciated, and applied in the criticism of the 
profane writers, had never rigorously been employed in 
biblical exegesis. He admits in the sacred writings as in 
the classics only one acceptation, and that the grammatical, 
convertible into and the same with the logical and historical. 
He therefore justly censures the opinion of those who 
in the illustration of the Scriptures refer everything to the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit, as well as that of others 
who, disregarding aU knowledge of the languages, would 
explain words by things, and thus introduce into the holy 
writings their peculiar glosses and opinions. The “ analogy 
of faith,” as a rule of interpretation, he greatly limits, and 
teaches that it can never alone afford the explanation of 
words, but only determine the choice among their possible 
significations, and must always stand in need of philology 
as an assistant. Every principle of his interpretation, 
however, rests on the assumption of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and he seems unconscious of any inconsistency 
between that doctrine as usually received and his principles 
of hermeneutics. It must bo admitted that those of his 
foUowera who have seen the inconsistency, and endeavoured 
by one means or other to obviate it, have been more logical 
than their master. In the higher criticism of the sacred 
books Ernesti did nothing. In dogmatic he always 
expressed great contempt of strict systematic theology; 
and though he lectured for many years on the Aplm'urm 
of Heumann, it was rather in refutation than in support of 
his text-book. 

Among his works the following are the more important • — I. In 
classical literature : Initio, Doctrinm Solidioris, 1736, 8vo, many 
subsequent editions ; Iniiia Hhetorica, 1730 ; editions, mostly 
annotated, of Xenophon’s Memorabilia (1737), Cicero (1737-39), 
Suetonius (1748), Tacitus (1752), the Clouds of Aristophanes (1754), 
Homer (1769-64), Callimachus (1761), Polybius (1764), as well as 
of the Qi^siura of Corradus, the Greek lexicon of Hederious, and 
the Bibliotheca Latina of Fahiicius (unfinished) ; AreJicealogia 
Littoraria, 1768, a new and improved edition by Martini; 
JToraiius TwrselUnus de FariieuZis, 1769. II. In sacred htera* 
tore: Aviimumtorius, sim Oonfutaiio Disputationis Miiratorianos 
de rebus liiurgids, 1765-58,* Mue TheohgiscJie Biblioihck, voTs. i. 
to X. 1760-69, 8vo; ImtiMio Interpretis Mov. Test., 3d ed., 1776, 
8vo| Meueste Theole^che BibliotheTc, vols. i. to x. 1771-76, 8vo, 
Besides these, he published above a hundred smaller worlm in 
form of prefaces, academical dissertations, programmatei, memorise, 
elogia, epistles, orations, translations, &o., many of which have 
been collected in the three following publications : — Onvsaula 
OraWfia, 1762, 2d edit 1767, 8vo; Opusmla PMlologica et Oritiea, 
1764, 2d edit 1776, 8vo; Opuseula Theologica, 177S, 8vo. 


ERNESTI, Johann Christian Gottlieb (1756-1802), 
nephew of the preceding, a distinguished classical scholar 
and critic, was born at Arnstadt, Thuringia, in 1750. 
After attending the gymnasium of his native town, he 
entered the university of Leyden, where he had the 
advantage of his uncle’s superintendence in his studies. 
He obtained his master’s degree in 1777, but continued 
hia studies till 1782. On the 5fch June of that year he was 
made supplementary professor of philosophy at his native 
university ; and on the death of hia cousin August Wilhelm, 
he was in 1802 elected professor of rhetoric. He died 
on the 5th June of the same year, having discharged his 
new professional duties for only five months. 

Hia pimoipal works are an edition of JEserpi fahula Qr. (1781), 
EesycTm glosses sacrce emcndationilvs notisque illustratce (1785), 
Buidce et PTiavonni glosscc sacra: (1786), Silh Italici Puniconm 
Libii Septemdccim, etc., 2 vols, (1791 and 1792), Leosicon Tcclino- 
logicc Grcecorum rJietoricce (1795), Lexicon Tcchnologice Poman- 
oiumrhetm'icce {I'JQl), and Cicero's Gnst und Kumt (1799-1602). 
He also edited some of his uncle’s woiks. 

ERNST, Heinrich Wilhelm (1814-1865), an emi- 
nent violinist and composer, was born at Briinn, in 
Moravia, in 1814. He received his musical education at 
the Couservatorium of Vienna, studying the violin under 
Joseph Boehm and Mayseder, and composition under 
Seyfried. At the age of sixteen he made a concert tom* 
ihrough various towns of south Germany, which was the 
means of establishing his reputation as a violinist of the 
highest promise. In 1832 he visited Paris, where he 
found a warm reception, and continued to reside for several 
yearn. During this period he formed that intimacy with 
Stephen Heller of which a permanent memorial has been 
left in their charming jomt-compositions — the TensUs 
Fuguives for piano and violin. In 1843 he paid his first 
visit to London at the close of the musical season. The 
impression which he then made on a limited circle was 
more than confirmed during a longer residence in the 
following year, when his rare powers as a violinist were 
recognized by the general body of the musical public. 
Thenceforward he visited England nearly every year, until 
his health entirely broke down under the pressure of long 
continued neuralgic disease of a most severe kind, which 
frequently incapacitated him from the exercise of his art. 
The last seven years of his life were spent in retirement, 
chiefly at Hice, where he died on the 8th October 1865, 
As a violinist Ernst was distinguished for his almost 
unrivalled executive power, for his loftiness of conception, 
and for his intensely passionate expression. As a com- 
poser he wrote chiefly for his own instrument, and his 
Megie and Otello Fantasia rank among the most treasured 
works for the violin. Ernst was a man of a singularly 
generous nature, as was shown by the unfailing readiness 
with which he gave his services for the benefit of his 
brother artists. 

EROS, in Greek mythology, Love or Desire. By later 
poets he is represented as a son of Zeus and Gaia (the 
Earth), or Aphrodite, or Artemis ; but in the Hesiodio 
theogony he makes up, with Chaos, Gaia, and Tartarus, 
the number of self-existent deities, and as the most 
beautiful of all the gods, he conquers the mind and will 
of both gods and men. The name Eros answers to the 
Vedic Arusha, a name applied to the sun, but only at his 
rising. Arusha, like the Greek Eros and the Latin 
Cupido, is spoken of as a child with beautiful wings. 

ERPENIUS (original name. Von Eepe), Thomas 
(1684-1624), a distinguished Orientalist, was bom at Gor- 
cum, in Holland, September 11, 1684. After completing 
his early education at Leyden, he entered the university of 
tlmt city, and in 1608 took the degree of master of arts. 
By the advice of Bcaliger he studied the Oriental languages 
whilst taking his course of theology; and he even, then 
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gave promise of great distinction in that department of 
learning. Ho afterwards travelled in England, France, 
Italy, and Germany, forming connexiona with ^ learned 
men, and availing himself of the information which they 
conamvinicated. During his stay at Pans he contracted a 
friendship with Casaabon, which lasted during his hfe, 
and also took lessons in Arabic from an Egyptian, Joseph 
Barbatus, otherwise called Abu-dakni. _ At Venice he 
perfected himself in the Turkish, Persic, and Ethiopic 
languages. After a long absence, Erpcnius returned to 
his own country in 1612, and on the 10th February 1613 
he was appointed professor of Arabic and other Oriental 
languages, Hebrew excepted, in the university of Leyden. 
Soon after his settlement at Leyden, animated by the 
example of Savavy de Brfeves, who had established an 
Arabic press at Paris at his own charge, he caused new 
Arabic characters to be cut at a great expense, and erected 
a press in his own house. In 1619 the curators of the 
university of Leyden instituted a second chair of Hebrew 
in his favour. In 1620 he was sent by the States of 
Holland to induce Pierre Dumoulin or Andre Rivet to settle 
in that country ; and after a second journey he was success 
ful in inducing Rivet to comply with their request. Some 
time after the return of Erpenius, the States appointed him 
their interpreter j and in this capacity he had the duty im 
posed upon him of translating and replying to the different 
letters of the Moslem princes of Asia and Afiica. His 
reputation had now spread throughout all Europe, and 
several princes, the kings of England and Spain, and the 
archbishop of Seville made him the most flattering offers; 
blit ho constantly refused to leave his native country. In 
addition to the numerous works ha bad already published, 
he was preparing an edition of the Koran with a Latin 
translation and notes, and was projecting an Oriental 
library, when at the early age of forty a contagious disease 
cut short his life, November 13, 1621. 

Among his works may bo mentioned his Qmmmaiica Arabica, 
publislied oiiginaJly in 1613, often re])rniteil, and still in U5ej 
^Uihmentcc hngiue Arahicce (1620) , OianmcUtea Ebma gcneialis, 
1621; Qiammatica ChttUaica ct Si/}a, 1628 ; and an edition of 
Elmaciaus s Jliatot'ij of the Saracens. 

ERSCH, JoHANsr Samuel (1766-1828), the founder of 
German bibliography, was born at Gross Glogau, in Prussian 
Silesia, June 23, 1766. In 1780 heenterecl the university 
of Halle with the view of studying theology, but very soon 
his whole attention became engrossed with h istoiy, biblio- 
graphy, and geography. At Halle he made tho acquain- 
tance of Eabri, professor of geography; and when the latter 
was made professor of history and statistics at Jena, Ersch 
accompanied him thither, and aided him in the preparation 
of several works. He also devoted a large portion of his 
time to the acquisition of modem languages, and became a 
thorough proficient in French, Italian, English, Swedish, 
and Danish, and in their respective literatures. In 1788 
he published the Verzeichniss alter anonymisdien Schriftm, 
as a supplement to the 4tli edition of Measel’s Gelehrtes 
DeiUschlanf . The researches required for this work sug- 
gested to him the preparation of a Heperiorium i/Jjer die 
Allfemeinen DeufscJien Journale und under e periodisclie 
Santmlungenfiir JErdhesclireihung, Geschichte, tmd die damit 
verwmdlen Wissenschaften (Lemgo, 1790-92). The fame 
which this publication acquired him led to his being 
engaged by Sehiitz and Hufeland to prepare, in connexion 
with, their Iiishtul der allgemeinen Literaiurzeilung, an 
Allgemehus Repertonum der Literaiur, published in 8 
vols. (Jena and Weimar, 1793-1809), which condensed the 
literary productions of 15 years (1785-1800), and included 
an account not merely of the books published during that 
period, bub also of articles in periodicals and magazines, 
and even of the criticisms to which each book had been 
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subjected. While engaged in this great work he also pro- 
jected La France litteraire^ which was published at 
Hamburg in 5 vols., from 1797 to 1806. In 1795 he went 
to Hamburg to edit the Ifeue Ilmihunjer Zeitung^ founded 
by Victor Klopstock, brother of tho poet, but returned in 
1800 to Jena to take part in the preparation of the All- 
gerneinen Literaiurzeitung. He also obtained in the same 
year the office of librarian in the university, and in 1802 
wms made professor of philosophy. In 1803 he accepted 
the chair of geography and statistics at Halle, and in 1808 
was made principal librarian. He here projected a Hand- 
buck der Deiitscheyi Literaiur seii der Alitte deb 18 Jahrh. his 
auf dieneuesleZeii (Leip., 1812-14) and along with Gruber 
the Allgememe Eneyllopadie da' WmenschafUn und 
FiMiste, which he continued as far as its 18th volume. 
He died at Halle I6th January 1828. 

ERSK.INE, Ebenbzer (1680-1764), the chief founder 
of the Secession Church (formed of dissenters from the 
Church of Scotland), was the son of the Rev. Henry 
Erskine, who at one time was minister at Cornhill, North 
Durham, but was ejected in 1662 by the Act of Uniformity, 
and, after suffering some years’ imprisonment, was after the 
Revolution appointed to the parish of Chiniside, Berwick- 
shire. Ebenezer was born on the 22d June 1680, most 
probably at Dryburgb, Berwickshire, as his parents were 
residing there for the greater part of that year, He entered 
the university of Edinburgh m 1693, and took his M.A. 
degree in 1697. He was licensed to preach in 1702, and in 
the following year was settled in the parish of Portmoak, 
Kinross shire. There he remained for twenty-eight years, 
after which, in the autumn of 1731, he was translated to 
the West Church, Stirling. Some time before this, he along 
with some other ministers was “rebuked and admonished” 
by tho General Assembly for defending the doctrines con- 
tained in a book called the Afarrouo of Modern Dmnity. 

I A sermon which he preached on lay-patronage before the 
synod of Perth in 1733 furnished new grounds of accusa- 
tion, and he was compelled to shield himself from rebuke 
by appealing to the General Assembly. Here, however, the 
sentence of the synod was confirmed, and after many fruit- 
less attempts to obtain a hearing, he and other three 
ministers, Wilson, Moneneff, and Fisher, were suspended 
from the office of the ministry by the coiumissioti in Nov- 
ember of that year. Against this sentence they protested, 
and constituted themselves into a separate church court, 
under the name of the Associate Presbytery. It was not, 
however, till 1739 that they were again summoned before 
the Assembly, when appearing in their corporate capacity 
they declined the authority of the church, and were 
deposed in the following year. They received numerous 
accessions to their communion, and remained in harmony 
with each other till 1747, when a division took place in 
regard to the nature of the oath administered to burgesses, 
Erskine joined with the “ Burgher’’ section, to whom he 
became professor of theology. He continued also to preach 
to a numerous congregation in Stirling till his death, which 
took place on the 2d June 1764. Erskine was a very 
popular preacher, and a man of considerable force of char- 
acter ; and whatever opinion may he held as to his disputes 
with the Church of Scotland, it must be admitted that he 
acted throughout with an honesty and courage which are 
worthy of all respect. The Burgher and Anti-Burgher sec- 
tions of tile Secession Church were reunited in 1820, and 
in 1847 they united with the Relief Synod in forming the 
United Presbyterian Church. Erskine’s published works 
consist chiefly of sermons. His Life and Diary ^ edited by 
the Rev. Donald Fraser, was published in 1840. 

ERSKINE, John, of Camock (1695-1768), an eminent 
writer on the law of Scotland and professor in the university 
of Edinburgh, was born in 1695. His father, Lieutenant- 
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Colonel John Erskine, son of Henry, second Lord Cardross, 
was a noted Whig and zealous Presbyterian, who made 
himself conspicuous at the Eevolution by refusing to take 
the oath of abjuration notwithstanding his strong attach- 
ment to King William. John Erskine the younger was 
admitted a member of the faculty of advocates in 1719. 
Although he never enjoyed much practice at the bar, he 
acquired a high reputation as a sound and learned lawyer. 
Tn 1737 he was appointed professor of Scots law in the 
university of Edinburgh — a position which he proved to be 
peculiarly well fitted to adorn. In 1754 he published his 
Principles of the Law of Scotland. He retired from his 
chair in 1766 ; and during the remainder of his uneventful 
life he occupied himself with the preparation of his great 
work, the Institute of the Law of Scotland, which he did 
not live to publish. He died at Cardross on the 1st March 
1768. 

Erskine’s Institute, although it does not exhibit the 
grasp of principle which distinguished his great predecessor 
Lord Stair, is so conspicuous for learning, accuracy, and 
sound good sense, that it has always been esteemed of 
the highest authority on the law of Scotland. On one 
important branch indeed — commercial law — it is very 
defective, even when compared with Lord Stair’s much 
earlier work ; but at the time when Erskine wrote com- 
merce had declined in Scotland, while the forfeitures con- 
sequent on the rebellions of 1715 and 1745 had given a 
great impetus to feudal conveyancing ; and the Intitule ! 
naturally reflects this state of society. Nor does it pro- 
fess to give a very extended exposition of criminal law j but 
on all the other branches of Scottish jurisprudence it is, 
even at the present day, the most trustworthy guide which 
the student can find. The Principles, although published ^ 
first, is substantially an abridgment of the larger work, and 
is in some respects superior to it. More concise and direct, 
it gives an admirable exposition of the main principles of 
the law in a perspicuous and interesting manner. It was 
designed to supersede Sir George Mackenzie’s Institutions 
as the class text-book ; and it is a conclusive proof of its 
excellence that it still retains this place in the university. 

The Institute first appeared in 1778, and has repeatedly heen 
republished. The best edition is the last (1871), by Mr Badenach 
Nicolson, who has preserved the valuable and authoritative notes 
of Lord Ivory’s edition (1824-28). The last (15th) edition of the 
Principles is admirably edited by Mr Guthrie (1874). 

EKSKINE, John, D.D. (1721-1803), son of the abore, 
a minister of the Church of Scotland, was bom on the 2d 
June 1721. It was his early desire to enter the church; 
and although, iu deference to his father’s wish, he studied 
law for a time after completing his course in arts at the 
university of Edinburgh, he was eventually permitted to 
follow his own inclination. He was licensed to preach by 
the pr^bytery of Dunblane in 1743 ; and in May of the 
following year he was ordained minister of the important 
parish of Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow. In 1753 he was 
translated to Culross, in Fifeshire, from which he was re- 
moved in 1768 to the Hew Greyfriars Church in Edin- 
burgh. In 1767 this was exchanged for the collegiate 
charge of the Old Greyfriars Church, where he became ih.e 
colleague of Principal Robertson, the historian. Here he 
remained until his death, which took place on January 19, 
1803. His writings consist chiefly of numerous controver- 
sial pamphlets on theological subjects, and their contents 
make it a matter of regret that he did not publish something 
which was the result of more extended labour. He carried 
on an extensive correspondence with many distinguished 
men in England, on the Continent, and in America. His 
sermons are clear, vigorous expositions of a moderate Calvin- 
ism, in which metaphysical argument and practical morality 
are happily blended. In church politics he was the leader 


of the evangelical party ; hut his high character and the 
benignity of his disposition secured for him the esteem of 
his opponents and the friendship of their leader, his 
colleague Dr Robertson. There is an excellent Life of 
Erskine by Sir H. Monerieff Welwood (Edm. 1818), the 
appendix to which contains a complete list of his numerous 
writing. 

ERSKINE, Ralph (1686-1752), brother of Ehenezer 
Erskine, was Isoru 18th March 1685. After studying at 
the university of Edinburgh, he was hcensed as a preacher 
in 1709, and in 1711 was ordained as assistant minister at 
Dunfermline. He homologated the protests which his 
brother laid on the table of the Assemlfiy after being re- 
buked for his synod sermon, but he did not formally with- 
draw from the Establishment till 1737. He was also 
present, though not as a member, at the first meeting of 
the Associate Presbytery, When the severance took place 
on account of the oath administered to burgesses, he 
adhered, along with his brother, to the Burgher section. He 
died after a short illness on November 6, 1762. His works 
consist of sermons, poetical paraphrases, and gospel sonnets. 
The Gospel Sonnets have frequently appeared separately. 
His Infe and Dmry, edited by the Rev, D. Fraser, was 
published in 1842. 

ERSKINE, Thomas, Bakon (1750-1823), probably the 
great^t forensic orator that Britain has produced, was the 
third and youngest son of Henry David, tenth earl of 
Buchan, and was bom in Edinburgh on the 10 th of January 
1750. From an early age he showed a strong desire to 
enter one of the learned professions ; but his father, whoso 
means had barely permitted him to afford the expense of a 
liberal education for his two elder sons — one of whom, 
afterwards the well-known Harry Erskine, was studying for 
the Scotch bar — ^was unable to do more than give him a 
good school education at the High School of Edinburgh and 
the grammar school of St Andrews. He attended the 
univeraity of St Andrews for one session, after which it 
was decided that he should join the navy; and in the 
spring of 1764 he left Scotland to serve as a midshipman 
on board the " Tartar. ” His buoyancy of spirit and the 
opportunity for study which he had on board a man-of-war 
recoudled him to his new mode of life ; but on finding, 
when he returned to this country after four years’ absence in 
North America and the West Indies, that there was little 
immediate chance of his rank of acting lieutenant being 
confirmed, he resolved to quit the servica He entered the 
army, purchasing a commission in the 1st Royals with the 
me^e patrimony which had been left to him. But promo- 
tion here was as slow as in the navy ; while in 1770 he had 
added greatly to his difiiculties by marrying the daughter 
of Mr Daniel Moore, M P for Marlow, an excellent wife, 
but as poor as himself. In these depressing circumstances he 
happened to be quartered where the assizes were being held, 
mid lounging into court one day was invited to the bench by 
his father’s old friend Lord Mansfleld. He was told that 
the barristers who were pleading were at the top of their 
profession, yet he felt that he could do as well, if not better, 
himself. He confided his plan to Lord Mansfield, who did 
not discourage him, and to his mother, a woman of re- 
markable determination of character, who strongly advised 
him to quit the army for the law. Accordingly on the 26th 
April 1775 he was admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn. He 
also on the 13th of January following entered himself as a 
gentleman commoner on the books of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, but merely that by graduating he might be 
called two years earlier. He placed himself as a pupil 
under Mr Buller, and when that eminent lawyer was ele- 
vated to the bendi, nnder Mr (afterwards Baron) Wood, 
and was called to the bar on the 3d Jnly 1778. His suc- 
cess was immediate and brilliant An accident was the 
VITT. —-'67 
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means of giving him his first case, Hex v. Baillie, in which 
he appeared for Captain Baillie, the lieutenant-governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, who had published a pamphlet ani- 
inadverting in severe terms upon the abuses which Loid 
Sandwich, the first lord of the Admiralty, had introduced 
into the management of the hospital, and against whom a 
rule had been obtained from the Court of King’s Bench to 
show cause why a criminal information for libel should not 
be filed. Erakine was the junior of five counsel; and it 
was his good fortune that the prolixity of his leaders con- 
sumed the whole of the first day, thereby giving the advan- 
tage of starting afresh next morning. He made use of this 
opportunity to deliver a speech of wonderful eloquence, 
skill, and courage, which captivated both the audience and 
the court. The rule was discharged, and Erskme’s fortune 
■was made He received, it is said, thirty retainers before he 
left the court. In 1781 he delivered another remarkable 
speech, in defence of Lord George Gordon— a speech which 
gave the death-blow to the doctnne of constructive treason. 
In 1783, when the Coalition Ministry came into power, he 
was returned to parliament as member for Portsmouth. 
His first speech in the House of Commons was a failure ; 
and he never in parliamentary debate possessed anything 
like the influence he had at the bar. He lost his seat 
at the dissolution in the following year, and remained out 
of parliament until 1790, when he was again returned 
for Portsmouth. Bub his success at the to continued 
unimpaired. In 1783 he received a patent of precedence. 
His first special retainer was in defence of Dr Slupley, dean 
of St Asaph, who was tried in 1784 before Mr Justice BuUer 
at Shrewsbury for seditious libel — a case memorable for 
Erskine’s bold yet dignified vmdicatiou of the indepen- 
dence of the bar, and for the speech which he subse- 
quently made before the court at Westminster against a 
motion for a new trial. In 1789 he was counsel for Stock- 
dale, a bookseller, who was charged with seditious libel in 
publishing a pamphlet in favour of Warren Hastings, whose 
trial w.as then proceeding ; and his speech on this occasion, 
2 )robably his greatest effort, is a consummate specimen of 
the art of addressing a jury. Three years afterwards he 
brought down the opposition alike of friends and foes by 
defending Thomas Paine, author of T/ie EigJds of Ma % — 
holding that an advocate has no right, by refusing a brief, 
to convert himself into a judge. As a consequence he lost 
the office of attorney-general to the Prince of Wales, to 
which he had been appointed in 1786; the prince, however, 
subsequently made amends by making him his chancellor. 
Among Erskine’s later speeches may be mentioned those for 
Horne Tooke and the other advocates of parliamentary 
reform, and that for Hadfield, who was accused of shooting 
at the king. On the accession of the Grenville ministiy 
in 1806, he was made lord chancellor, an office for which 
his training had in no way prepared him, but which he 
fortunately held only during the short period his party was 
in. power. Of the remainder of his life it would be well if 
nothing could bo said. Occasionally speaking in parliament, 
and hoping that he might retuni to office should the prince 
become regent, he gradually degenerated into a state of 
useless idleness. Never conspicuous for prndence, he 
aggravated his increasing poverty by an unfortunate second 
marriage. Once only — ^in his conduct in the case of Queen 
Caroline — does he recall his former self. He died at 
Alraondel, Linlithgowshire, 17th November 1823, of inflam- 
mation in the chest, caught on the voyage to Scotland. 

Erskine no doubt owed mucb to tbe period in which he 
lived. In another age his highest distinction would pro- 
bably have been the barren and evanescent reputation of a 
successful verdict-getter. The political trials in which he 
was engaged not only handed him down to posterity as the 
vindicator of his country’s liberties, but by inspiring him 


with the consciousness that he was defending his country 
and its constitution as much as if he were speaking in 
parliament or fighting in the field, developed, in a way that 
no ordinary trial could have done, that impassioned 
eloquence and undaunted courage which so often carried 
audience and jury and even court along with him. As a 
judge ho did not succeed; and it has been questioned 
whether under any circumstances he could have succeeded. 
For the office of chancellor he was plainly unfit ; but it is 
difiSlcult to believe that one who for so long was the 
ornament of the bar of the King’s Bench could have pre- 
sided over that court without adding fresh lustre to his 
name. As a lawyer he was well read, but by no means 
profound. His strength lay in the keenness of his reason- 
ing faculty, in his dexterity and the ability with which he 
disentangled complicated masses of evidence, and above all 
in his unrivalled power of fixing and commanding the 
attention of juries. To no department of knowledge but 
law had he applied himself systematically, with the single 
exception of English literature, of which he acquired a 
thorough mastery in early life, at intervals of leisure in 
college, on board ship, or in the army. Vanity is said to 
have been his ruling personal characteristic; but those who 
knew him, while they admit the fault, say that in him it 
never took an offensive form, even in old ago, while the 
singular grace and attractiveness of his manner endeared 
him to all with whom he came in contact. 

In 1772 Eiskine published Observations on the Prevailing Abuses 
in the British Army, a pamphlet which had a large circulation, 
and in later life, Armata, an imitation of Gulliver’s Tiavels. Bis 
most noted speeches have repeatedly appeared in a collected form. 
There is a good account of liis life in Loid Campbell’s Ohancellois, 
and an interesting estimate of his chaiacter in Lord Ahingei's 
recently published il/bmoi'r. (H. J. E. F.) 

EESKINE, Thomas, of Linlathen (1788-1870), a writer 
on theology and religion, son of David Erskine, writer 
to the signet in Edinburgh, and of Anne Graham, of the 
Grahams of Airth, was born 13th October 1788. He was a 
descendant of the earl of Mar, regent of Scotland in the reign 
of James VI., a grandson of John Erskine of Carnock, and 
anephew of the Ilev. Dr John Erskine, both noticed above. 
After beingeducated at the High School of Edmburgh and 
at Durham, he attended the literary and law classes at the 
university of Edinburgh; and becoming in 1810 a member 
of the Edinburgh faculty of advocates, he for some time 
enjoyed the intimate acquaintance of Cockburn, Jeffrey, 
Scott, and the other distinguished men whose talents then 
lent an unusual lustre to the Scotch bar. On the death of 
his elder brother in 1816 he succeeded to the family estate 
of Linlathen, near Dundee, and retired from the bar — 
occupying the chief portion of his subsequent life in the 
management of his estate, in the intercourse of a few select 
friends, and in the discussion — either by conversation, by 
letters, or by literary publications — of those religious topics 
which he considered to have a vital relation to man’s highest 
welfare. The writings of Erskine are perhaps deficient in 
robustness of thought, hut they are clothed in a graceful 
style, and possess a certain originality and interest, due 
chiefly to his strong earnestness, unaffected sincerity, and 
fine moral insight. His theological views have a consider- 
able similarity to those of Frederick Denison Maurice, who 
acknowledges having been indebted to him for his first true 
conception of the meaning of Christ’s sacrifice. Erskine 
had little interest in the “historical criticism” of Chris- 
tianity, and regarded as the only proper criterion of its truth 
its conformity or nonconformity with man’s spiritual nature, 
and its adaptability or non-adaptability to man’s universal 
and deepest spiritual needs. He considered the incarnation 
of Christ as the necessary manifestation to man of an 
eternal sonship in the divine nature, apart from which 
those filial qualities which God demands from man could 
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have no sanction ; and by faziA as used in Scripture be 
understood to be meant a certain moral or spiritual con- 
dition wbicb virtually implied salvation, because it implied 
the existence of a principle of spiritual life possessed of an 
immortal power. This faitb, be believed, could be properly 
awakened only by tbe manifestation, tbrougb Christ, of love 
as tbe law of life, and as identical with an eternal righteous- 
ness wbicb it was God’s iiurpose to bestow on every 
individual soul. During tbe last 33 years of bis life 
Mr Erskiiie did not engage in any literary efforts. He 
spent tbe summer generally at Linlatben, and tbe winter 
either at Edinburgh, Paris, Geneva, or Lausanne. On 
tbe Continent be enjoyed tbe society of, among others, 
Mdme. Vernet, tbe duchess de Broglie, tbe younger 
Mdme. de Stael, and M. Vinet of Lausanne, and among 
bis most intimate friends in this country were Edward 
Irving, Frederick Maurice, Dean Stanley, Bishop Ewing, 
Dr John Brown, and Thomas Carlyle. He exercised con- 
siderable influence over tbe whole circle of bis acquaintance 
by bis unassuming earnestness in advocating bis religious 
views, and by the rare qualities of bis personal character. 
He died at Edinburgh 20tb March 1870. 

His principal works are Bemarks on the Internal Evidence for (he 
Truth of Revealed Religion (1820), an Essay on Faith (1822), and 
tbe Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel (1828). These have all 
p^ossed through several editions, and have dso been translated into 
rrench. He is also the author of the Brazen Serpent (1831), the 
Doctrine ^ Election (1839), several ** Introductory Essays ” to edi- 
tions of Ohristian Authors, and a posthumous work entitled Spii'i' 
tool Order and Other Papers (1871). Two vols. of his letters, 
edited by 'VVilliam Hanna, D.D., with reminiscences by Dean 
Stanley and Principal Shairp, appeared in 1877. 

ERYSIPELAS (a Greek word, ipva-LireXas, probably 
derived from €pv6p6<s, and wAAa, skin) — synonyms, the 
Hose, St Anthonifs Fire — a disease characterized by diffuse 
inflammation of tbe skin, attended witbiever. Two kinds 
of this disorder aro recognized, namely , — traumaiic ery- 
sipelas, wbicb occurs in connexion with some wound or 
external injury, and may thus affect any part of the body 
where such lesion may exist; and idiopathic erysipelas, 
in wbicb no connexion of this kind can be traced, but which 
appears to arise spontaneously, and most commonly affects 
the face and bead. They are, however, essentially the same 
disease, and, as regards the latter variety, it is believed 
by some authorities that an abrasion of the skin, generally 
too trifling to attract attention, exists in almost every case 
as tbe starting-point of the inflammatory action. 

Tbe question as to whether erysipelas is to be regarded 
as an eruptive fever allied to scarlet fever, measles, &c., or 
a local inflammatory disease of tbe skin, tbe fever being 
secondary, has engaged much attention; and while the 
weight of opinion appears to be in favour of tbe latter view, 
the facts of tbe contagiousness of erysipelas, its occasional 
appearance in an epidemic form, and tbe discovery in tbe 
inflamed tissues of microscopic organisms {Bacteria) point 
to the existence of a specific ppison as giving peculiar char- 
acters to this form of cutaneous inflammation. Tbe con- 
tagiousness of erysipelas in its traumatic form is often illus- 
trated in tbe surgical wards of hospitals, where, having once 
broken out, it is apt to spread with great rapidity, and to 
produce disastrous results, as well as in lying-in hospitals, 
where its occurrence gives rise to tbe spread of a form of 
puerperal fever of virulent character. It is not so certaia 
that tbe disease in its idiopathic variety is contagious to 
persons W'ho have no wound or abrasion, and this form of 
the complaint is in general excited by exposure to cold, a 
predisposing cause being some deranged or low condition 
of tbe general health. 

^ When the erysipelas is of moderate character there is 
simply a redness of the integument, which feels somewhat 
hard and thickened, and upon which there often appear 
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small vesications. This redness, though at first circum- 
scribed, tends to spread and affect the neighbouring sound 
skin, until an entire limb or a large area of the body may 
become involved in the inflammatory process. There is 
usually considerable pain, with heat and tingling in the 
affected part. As the disease advances the portions of skin 
first attacked become less inflamed, and exhibit a yellowish 
appearance, which is followed by slight desquamation of 
the cuticle. The inflammation in general gradually dis- 
appears. Sometimes, however, it breaks out again, and 
passes over the area originally affected a second time. But 
besides the skin, the subjacent tissues may become involved 
in the inflammation, and give rise to the formation of pus. 
This is termed phlegmonous erysipelas, and is much more 
apt to occur in connexion with the traumatic variety of 
the disease. Occasionally the affected parts become 
gangrenous. Certain complications are apt to arise in 
erysipelas affecting the surface of the body, particularly 
inflammation of serous membranes, such as the pericardium, 
pleura, and peritoneum. 

Erysipelas of the face, the most common form of the 
idiopathic variety, usually begins with symptoms of general 
illness, the patient feeling languid, drowsy, and sick, while 
frequently there is a distinct rigor followed with fever. 
According to some observers, the fever is symptomatic of 
inflammation already begun in the neighbouring lymphatic 
vessels and glands before the appearance of the disease on 
the skin. Sore throat is sometimes felt, but in general the 
firat indication of the local affection is a red and painful 
spot at tbe side of the nose or on one of the cheeks or ears. 
(Occasionally it would appear that the inflammation begins 
in the throat, and reaches the face through the nasal f ossm. 
The redness gradually spreads over the whole surface of 
the face, and is accompanied with swelling, which in the 
lax tissues of the cheeks and eyelids is so great that the 
features soon become obliterated and the countenance wears 
a hideous expression. Advancing over the scalp, the disease 
may invade the neck and pass on to the trunk, but in 
general the inflammation remains confined to the face and 
head. While the disease progresses, besides the pain, ten- 
derness, and heat of the affected parts, the constitutional 
symptoms are very severe. The temperature rises often to 
105’ or higher, and there is great gastric disturbance. 
Delirium is a frequent accompaniment. The attack in 
general lasts for a week or ten ^ys, during which the in- 
flammation subsides in the parts of the skin first attacked, 
while it spreads onwards in other directions, and after it 
has passed away there is, as already observed, some slight 
disqnamation of the cuticle. 

.^though in general the termination is favourable, serious 
and occasionally fatal results follow from inflammation of 
the membranes of the brain, and in some rare instances 
sudden death has occurred from suffocation arising from 
oedema glottidis, the inflammatory action having spread 
into and extensively involved the throat. One attack of 
this disease, so far from protecting from, appears mther to 
predispose to others ; and this fact is appealed to by those 
physicians who deny that erysipelas is merely one of the 
eruptive fevers — such disorders, as is well known, rarely 
occurring a second time in the same individual. 

Erysipelas occasionally assumes from the first a violent 
form, under which the patient sinks rapidly, and instances 
are on record where such attacks have proved disastrous to 
several persons who had been exposed to their contagion. 
It is sometimes a complication in certain forms of exhaust- 
ing disease, such as consumption or typhoid fever, and is 
then to be regarded as of serious import. ^ A very fatal form 
occasionally attacks new-born infants, particularly in the firat 
four weeks of their lives. In epidemics of puerperal fever 
this form of erysipelas has been specially found to prevail. 
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The treatment of erysipelas is best conducted on the ex 
pectant system. The disease in most instances tends to a 
favourable termination; and beyond attention to the condi- 
tion of the stomach and bowels, which may require the use 
of some gentle laxative, little is necessary in the way of 
medicine. The employment of preparations of iron in large 
doses IS strongly recommended by many physicians. But 
the chief point is the administration of abundant nourish- 
ment in a light and digestible form. Of the many local 
applications which may be employed, hot opiate fomenta- 
tions, such as a decoction of poppy heads, will be found 
among the most soothing. Dusting the affected part with 
flour or powdered starch, and wrapping it in cotton wadding, 
is also of use j or collodion may be painted over the in- 
flamed surface to act as a protective. 

With the object of preventing the spread of the inflamma- 
tion, lines drawn with some caustic material (such as com- 
mon lunar caustic) beyond the circumference of the inflamed 
part have been supposed to be of use, but this plan often 
fails. In the case of phlegmonous erysipelas complicating 
wounds, free incisions into the part are necessary. (J. o. a.) 

ERYTHRiE, one of the Ionian cities of Asia Minor, was 
situated on a small peninsula stretching into the Bay of 
Erythrse, at an equal distance from the mountains Mimas 
and Corycus, and directly opposite the island of Chios. In 
the peninsula excellent wine was produced. From the fact 
that, in the naval battle fought by the Ionian confederates 
before Miletus in 494 b.o, the Erythrseans had only eight 
ships engaged, it is conjectured that Erythrm could not have 
been a city of much importance. The Erythraaans appear 
to have owned for a considerable time the supremacy of 
Athens, hut towards the close of the Peloponnesian war 
they threw off their allegiance to that city. Erythrse was 
the birth place of two prophetesses — one of whom, Sibylla, 
is mentioned by Strabo as living in the early period of the 
city; the other, Athenais, lived in the time of Alexander. 
The site of the city has been accurately ascertained, and 
considerable remains of its most important buildings — in- 
cluding the acropolis, the theatre, and what is thought to be 
the ancient temple of Hercules — have been discovered at 
the modern Eitri. 

ERYX, an ancient city and mountain in the west of 
Sicily, six miles from Drepana, and a short distance from 
the sea shore. On the summit of the mountain stood a 
celebrated temple of Venus, called from that circumstance 
Erycina, under which name the goddess is frequently 
mentioned by the Latin poets. See Monte S. Qiuuano. 

ERZEROUM, Eezrum, or sometimes Arzeroum, an 
important town of Turkish Armenia, at the head of an ex- 
tensive vilayet of the same name, the residence of a pasha, 
and the seat of an Armenian patriarch and a Greek bishop, 
as well as the centre of the fourth army corps, and one of 
the main strategical points on the Turko-Russian frontier. 
It is situated 6200 feet above the level of the sea on the 
southern edge of a wide valley, surrounded by mountains 
of considerable elevation, about 4 miles from the Kara-Su 
or western branch of the Euphrates, 140 miles S.S.E. of 
Trebizond. To the east lies the Devi-Boyun, upwards of 
8000 feet in height, and to the south-east the Polan-Duken, 
the latter being the birthplace of a number of sm^ll 
streamlets, which, after meeting in the town, flow N. to 
the Kara-Su. The streets of the town are for the most 
part irregular, unpaved, badly drained, filthy, and infested 
with dogs ; and as the building material is mainly a dark- 
grey volcanic stone cemented with mud, the general 
appearance is dull and sombre. The roofs, with scarcely 
an exception, are flat or dome-shaped, and covered with 
a layer of earth and sward, on which it is no uncommon 
thing to see a donkey grazing. A considerable proportion, 
indeed, of the or^nary dwelling-houses are formed by 
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making an extensive quadrangular excavation in the earth, 
and covering in the whole or a part of the area, so that 
the roof is almost on a level with the natural surface of 
the ground. The town is said to contain about thirty 
khans or caravansaries, about as many mosques, a number 
of Christian churches, and nineteen public baths ; but 
none of those buildings are of much architectural pre- 
tension, except the Armenian cathedral and the Shifteh — 
two graceful minarets near the citadel, belonging to an 
ancient and striking edifice, of which a detailed account 
may be found in Hamilton’s Besearches iit Asia, 1842. 
A large number of circular towers with conical tops give a 
certain picturesqueness to the general view ; they are 
popularly reputed to be the tombs of holy men who died 
in the 14th century. The defences consist of an old brick- 
built citadel near the centre of the town, an enceinte on 
Vauban’s principles with dry ditch and dilapidated walls, 
several detached forts constructed since 1864, and a number 
of outlying earthworks of no great strength. The outer 
wall of the citadel having fallen into disrepair has been de- 
molished. An excellent supply of water from Polan-Duken 
is distnbuted by wooden pipes to numerous fountains. 
Situated as it is on the main route between the Black Sea 
and Persia, Erzeroum has long maintained an extensive 
trade ; and though on account of the unsettled state of the 
country its commercial prosperity has declined since 1830, 
Persia, England, Russia, and Germany think it worth while 
to maintain consular agents in the town. The exports are 
wheat, goat and sheep skins, mohair, and a lessening 
quantity of galls; and tobacco from Persia, known as 
timbahi, furs from Russia, and Manchester goods are among 
the main items of the transit trade. Since 1860 the road 
from Trebizond has been greatly improved, and four-wheeled 
fourgons accomplish the distance in eight or nine days. 
The principal trades are tanning, morocco-dyeing, sheep skin 
dressing, and the making of horse-shoes, nails, and iron, 
brass, and copper utensils. In 1 873 a building was erected by 
two Armenian Catholics, Shabanian by name, to be used as 
a distillery, soap-works, and a macaroni manufactory. A 
considerable number of the townspeople are owners of 
sheep-farms or flocks in the mountain pastures, and a still 
greater proportion keep sheep and cattle in the town, send- 
ing them out daily under the charge of a common herdsman. 
To a stranger it is a remarkable sight to watch the regularity 
with which, as the herdsman passes in the morning, the 
separate flocks and herds join the main body, and the equal 
regularity with which in the evening they turn aside to 
their respecti ve quarters. The climate is exceedingly severe, 
and snow lies on the ground for about six months in the 
year. As wood is scarce the usual fuel is tezek or dry cow- 
dung, the preparation of which is one of the most impor- 
tant tasks of the farmer-citizen. In 1854 the population 
of Erzeroum was estimated at 50,000, of whom 30,000 were 
Turks, 6000 Orthodox Armenians, 2300 Catholic Armenians, 

1200 Persians, 300 Greeks, 1200 Armenians, Georgians, and 
Jews claiming to be Russian subjects, and 10,000 soldiers. 
More recent estimates give 100,000, 60,000, and 60,000. 

Erzeroum is a town of great antiquity, and has been identified with 
the Armenian Gann Khalakh, the Arabic Kalikalah, and the 
Byzantine Theodosiopolis of the 5th century. Its present name, 
by some regarded as a corruption of Arx Romarumim, the “ citadel 
of the Eomans,’’ is more probably derived from Arsen-er-Rura, see- 
mg that Arsen is known to have been the name of a town in the 
immediate vicinity. At the time of its capture by the Seljuks in 

1201 Erzeroum must have been a mighiy city, if the statement that 
it lost 140,000 of its inhabitants forms even an approximation to 
the truth. It came into Turkish possession in 1617. On July 9, 
1829, it was captured by the Russian general Paskevitob, and the 
Russian occupation continued till the peace of Adrianople, 14th 
September. In 1859 a severe earthquake occurred, by which about 
4500 houses were destroyed, 9 minarets levelled with, the ground, 
and about 500 people killed. After suffering greatly from disease 
and death, the town capitulated to the Russians in February 1878. 
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See CarzoQ, Erzeroum and Armenia, Flandinand Coste, Voyage 
en Perse, Paris, 1851 ; Monteith, Erzeroum and Kars, 1866 ; 
Williams, War Diary, 1877; C. B. Norman, Armenia and the 
Campaign o/1877. 

ERZGEBIEGE, a mountain chain of Germany, forming 
the boundary between Saxony and Bohemia, and extending 
in a W.S.W. direction from the Elbe to the Eichtelgebirge, 
where the White Elster has its source. Its length from 
E.N.E. to W.S.W. is over 100 miles, and its average breadth 
about 25 miles. The southern declivity is generally steep 
and ragged, forming in some places an almost perpendicular 
wall of the height of from 2000 to 2500 feet ; while the 
northern, divided at intervals into valleys, sometimes of 
great fertility and sometimes wildly romantic, slopes gradu- 
ally towards the great plain of Northern Germany. The 
central part of the chain forms a plateau of an average 
height of more than 3000 feet. At the extremities of this 
plateau are situated the highest summits of the range : — ^in 
the south-east, Keilberg (4000 feet); in the north-east, 
Fichtelberg (3980 feet) ; and in the south-west, Spitzberg 
(3650 feet). Near Spitzberg, at the height of about 3300 
feet, is situated Gottesgabe, the highest town in Germany. 
Geologically, the Erzgebirge range consists mainly of 
gneiss, mica, and phyllite. As its name indicates, it is 
famous for its mineral ores. These are chiefly silver and 
lead, the layers of both of which are very extensive, tin, 
nickel, copper, and iron. Gold is found in several places, 
and some arsenic, antimony, bismuth, manganese, mercuiy, 
and sulphur. 

ESARHADDON (Assur-akhi-iddina, “Assur gave 
brothers”) succeeded his father Sennacherib as king of 
Assyria, January 680 b.o. He had had to fight a battle 
a few weeks previously against his elder brothers, 
Adrammelech and Nergal-sharezer, who had murdered tlieir 
father, and after their defeat fled to Armenia. The murder 
had probably been occasioned by the partiality shown by 
Sennacherib for Esarhaddon, a curious record of which has 
been preserved to us in a kind of will in which he bequeaths 
to Esarhaddon various private property. Esarhaddon seems 
to have been the ablest of the Assyrian monarchs ; he was 
distinguished equally as a general and an organizer, and 
under him the Assyrian empire attained almost its furthest 
limits. His character, too, seems tc have been milder 
that of most other Assyrian kings, and his policy was one 
of conciliation. Babylon, which had been destroyed by 
Sennacherib in 691 B.O., was rebuilt, and made the southern 
capital. It was to Babylon, therefore, that Manasseh was 
brought (2 Chr. xxxiii. 1 1). Esarhaddon’s first object was 
to strengthen his empire by overthrowing the rival monarchy 
of Egypt, and diverting the trade of Phoenicia to Nineveh, 
Zidon was accordingly razed to the ground, and the Assyrian 
arms carried as far as Cyprus , Tyre and Carchemish, how- 
ever, rather than Nineveh, profited by the event. Egypt, 
then under the Ethiopian Tirhakah, was invaded, the 
Assyrians being supplied with water during their march 
across the desert by the king of the Arabians. Memphis 
and its treasures were captured, and Egypt as far as Thebes 
was made an Assyrian province, and divided into twenty 
satrapies. These twenty satrapies Herodotus has turned 
into a dodecarchy, and connected with the twelve courts of 
the Labyrinth built centuries before. The conquest of 
Egypt had been preceded by two important campaigns. 
One was against the Minni and the Medes, which secured 
the north-eastern frontier of the empire ; Ihe other was an 
expedition which penetrated into the heart of Arabia, and 
reflected the highest credit on the enterprise and military 
genius of the Assyrian monarch. His armies marched a 
distance of about 900 miles into the desert, traversing Uz 
and Buz {Ehasu and Bam), and reducing a large number 
•of Arab tribes to subjection. The object of both these 
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campaigns was clearly the same, — to spread terror among 
the barbarous tribes on the frontiers, and to prevent them 
from harassing the Assyrian provinces. Early in his reign 
Esarhaddon had checked the southward march of theGimir- 
rai, or Cimmerians, who had been driven from their old seats 
on the Volga by the Scyths. He defeated them under a 
chief named Teuspa (^ Teispes) in Khupuscia (near Colchis), 
and drove them westward across theHalys towards Sinope. 
About the same time Cilicia and the Dahse were subdued, 
as well as Eden, or Tel-Assur, south-east of Assyria. 
Egypt had been aided in its struggle against Esarhaddon by 
Tyre, which had revolted from Assyria in spite of the favour 
shown to it. The town was at once blockaded ; and the 
siege was still continuing when Esarhaddon died, in 668 
B.C., after a reign of thirteen years, leaving behind him four 
sons and one daughter. Two years previously, just after 
his return from the Egyptian campaign, he had associated 
his son Assur-bani-pal, or Sardanapalus, in the government. 
The fact was announced to an assembly of the people on the 
12th day of lyyar, or April. 

ESAU, or Edom, the father of the Edomites, was the son 
of Isaac and Rebecca, and the elder twin brother of J acob. 
According to the narrative contained in Genesis, the name 
Esau (hairy) was given to him on account of his hairy 
appearance at his birth, and the name Edom (red) when he 
sold his birthright to Jacob for a meal of red lentile pottage. 
Esau, who was a hunter, having returned famished fitim 
the chase, found Jacob enjoying a savoury dish, and 
besought him to be allowed to share it. Jacob refused 
this, unless Esau made over to him the privileges of the 
elder son ; and, prompted by the pangs of hunger, the latter 
immediately consented. N otwithstanding this, end although 
by marriage with two Canaanitish women Esau had sepa- 
rated himself from the pure blood of Abraham, he would 
have received the covenant blessing from bis father, had nob 
Jacob secured it through the deceit of personating Esau, 
which, as his father was blind, he was able to accomplish 
by imitating the hairy appearance of his brother by means 
of goat skins. Esau, on hearing what Jacob had done, 
vowed to kin him, and the latter found it necessary to flee 
to Mesopotamia. Soon afterwards Esau, to propitiate his 
parents, married the daughter of Ishmael, but as they con- 
tinued to be offended by the idolatrous practices of his 
Canaanitish wives, he retired from his father’s house and 
took up his residence in Mount Seir. Here he learned that 
Jacob was returning from Padanaram with his wives, 
children, and flocks; but, whether propitiated by the humble 
bearing of the latter or not, he not only refrained from exe- 
cuting the vengeance he had sworn against him, but even 
offered to escort him on his way. The two brothers after- 
wards united in burying their father ; but after that Esau 
“ took aU his substance which he had got in the land of 
Canaan, and went into the country from the face of his 
brother Jacob.” Some modem critics regard the history of 
Jacob and Esau as in a great degree, if not altogether, 
mythical, and the recorded life of Esau as suggested very 
much by the nature of the country inhabited by his 
d^cendants. its history, and the relation of its inhabitants 
to those of Canaan. The words “Esau” and “Seir” ety- 
mologically suggest a shaggy mountain-land. According 
to Ewald {Gesch. d, Y. Isr, i. 336, 430, 494), the three 
names Seir, Edom, Esau, indicate that an aboriginal race 
caUing itself Seir was first subjugated by Canaanites 
bearing the name of Edom, and then both Seir and Edom 
by Hebrews bearing the name of Esau. Esau in its turn 
was compelled to yield to a younger branch of the same 
race, inferior in physical strength but superior in cer- 
tain moral qualities. The Phoenicians have a parallel 
legend about their progenitor Hypsuranius and the abori- 
ginal Usous (Esau). 
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ESCHATOLOGY 


ESCHATOLOGY, or the “ doctrine of last things,” is a 
theological term for the facts revealed in Scripture about 
a future state, and the result of Christian speculation on 
these facts. 

The origin of the term is to he found in the jphrases “ the 
lust day,” “ the last times,” and similar expressions adopted 
by Hew Testament writers from ancient prophecy.^ It was 
the univeisal feeling among primitive Christians that they 
wore living in the last period of the world’s history. Their 
conflict with surrounding paganism constituted the final 
struggle between good and evil,^ and would be ended by 
tlie appearance of Chiist in visible triumph. The feeling 
was natural, and not new. The Jews always believed that 
the Messianic kingdom would he preceded by an unusual 
manifestation of the hostile powers of heathenism.^ In 
times of great national distress the excess of misery was 
regarded as a sign of approaching deliverance ; and the 
hopes of the nation were revived and its courage sustained 
by apocalyptic visions, in which the future was depicted as 
a time of undisputed triumph and unending prosperity. A 
distinct class of literature — of w’hich the p)i'ophecio3 of 
Ezekiel and Zechariah aflford partial examples —grew out of 
this feeling, and from it has been mainly derived the form, 
not only of Jewish, but also of Christian eschatology. 

The central point of expectation having necessarily 
shifted, for those who received Jesus as the Messiah, from 
the first to the second advent, this event forms the focus 
of the Christian doctrine of last things. The expressions 
common among the Hebrews to denote respectively the exist- 
ing and the coming dispensations — atun/ oSros, “ this age,”^ 
aeon' “ the coming age” — were adopted, with a new 

reference. Theybecame“thisUfe”and “the life to come,” and 
in later language “time” and “eternity j” andthealwv, or age, 
became confused with the Koo-iuo?,^ or visible order of things. 
"With the momentous epoch that formed the dividing-point 
between these two periods remained associated all that 
ancient prophecy connected with the restoration of the 
Hebrew monarchy. The apocalyptic literature w^hich 
began with the book of Daniel, and which belongs to the 
post-e.'rile iperiod, had, it is true, already changed the form 
of the primitive national hopes. The restoration had 
become the resurrection ; the idea of judgment had been 
enlarged to include the dead ; and the final consummation 
was depicted, not as a mere distinction of the heathen or 
their subjugation to Judaism, but as a universal catastrophe 
in which all who had ever lived would have their part. 
But the mode of presentation had not changed, and the old 
prophetic language was literally adopted, although the 
spliere of its application had so infinitely extended. 

Christian eschatology, then, is especially occupied with 
the destinies of the church iu the concluding act of the 
world’s drama. In formal treatises which trace the histori- 
cal development of the opinion on the last things, they 
are usually arranged under the heads — Second Advent, 
Millennium, Resurrection, Judgment, Conflagration of the 
World, and the State of the Blessed and the Damned. 

But experience taught the first generation of Christiana to 
postpone the moment of the realization of tlieir hopes. The 
second advent — which, however, as the fourth gospel teaches, 
had already been spirituallyrealized — was delayed. Already 


^ rp ia-xdrp pfiipif, JoTiu vi. 39 j iv’ iffxdruy tQv xjpdvwv, I 
1 Pet. 1 . 20, &c . ; cf, rh iaxo-ra, Jfat. xii. 45 : see Is. li. 2, 
Mic IV 3,antle/. Aotsij. ir. 

2 See Neaoder, ffisi. Ch Doijmas, vol. i, p. 247 (Bolms senes.) 
s Ps. ii.; cf. Rev. ii. 27; 2 Esd. xiii. 21. ^ 

^ Alford’s note on Mcatt. xii 32. For similar expressions see Titus n 
12, Mark x. 30, Gal, i 4, Lake xx. 35, The Hebrew equivalents 
were n.iri and NSH dViJ;. 

® See parable of taies, Matt, xiii , Avhere the A. V. misses the point 
of the parable by translating both ald>v and K<f(r/ios “the world.” 
It IS the harvest, the al<l>v or age, which comes to an end, not the world, i 


when St Paul wrote to the Thessalonians, some had died 
before the fulfilment of their desire, and the church was 
troubled with fears lest they should awake from the death- 
sleep too late for the divine appearing. A new epoch was 
therefore mtroduced. The destinies of the individual from 
the moment of departure from this life enter into the 
inquiry, and the already boundless field of speculation is 
increased by the addition of controversies about an inter- 
mediate state, purgatory, and the limboes ® into which the 
schoolmen partitioned hell. Nor is the area of theory sub- 
stantially narrowed for Protestant theology, although it 
limits the last things to four — death, resurrection, judg- 
ment, end of the world, or more commonly, in practical dig 
courses, to death, judgment, heaven, and hell. 

The history of eschatology is in great measure the history 
of “lawless and uncertain thoughts” on these matters. 
The best notion of the extravagances allowed to speculation 
is obtained by a glance at the concluding pait of the 
Summa Tlteologice^ where Aquinas discusses these subjects. 
Thirty questions (besides an appendix devoted to purgatory) 
are proposed, each question being divided into several 
articles, and each article supported and opposed by many 
arguments. Then follows a conclusion, with the doctor’s 
remarks on his conclusion. We take a few of the proposi- 
tions at random : — “Whether souls are conducted to heaven 
or to hell immediately after death j ” “ Whether the limbus 
of hell is the same as Abraham’s bosom ; ” “ Whether the 
limbus puerorum is the same as the limbus patrum,” or, pass- 
ing over a few pages, “ Whether the sun and moon will be 
really obscured at the day of judgment ; ” “ "Whether the 
fire which is to purge the world will be like in kind to 
elemental fire ; ” or agam, “ Whether all the members of 
the human body wiE rise with it ; ” “ Whether the hair 
and nails will reappear ; ” and so on to questions of age, 
size, and sex.7 

Of these and a thousand like inquiries modern thought 
of course takes no notice. But there ore more tiemeudous 
issues, which will never cease to engage the conscience and 
reason of man. The ultimate fate of the lost has created 
what has been called “ a whirlpool of interminable contro- 
versy, roaring iu endless circles over a dark and bottomless 
abyss.”® “Only fragments of the dogma” are, as Neander 
remarks, to be found in Scripture.® And of these by far 
tbe greater number are poetical, and admit all the variety 
of interpretation possible to figurative language. The very 
books which are most occupied with last things found their 
way into the canon under protest.^® And it has been 
remarked that, “ in nearly every passage on which it is 
attempted to found the eternal misery of the lost, there is 
a 1 ms or greater difficulty in settling the text, or in reach- 
ing the conviction that we read as the author wrote. The 
same uncertainty prevails all along the line of eschatological 
thought. In every age the popular opinion has been both 
more extravagant and more dogmatic than the expressed 
formulas of the church.^® It is, indeed, difficult to determine 

® IA,wJms from an Italian word meaning lap. 

" Augustine devotes much space to inquiiies of this kind, Qvo. Dei, 
xxii, 14, &c The leprodaction of the hair, nails, &c., is aflirmed hy 
Jerome fiom Matt x. 30. See Hagenhach, ITist, Doot., i. 402. 

® Sir J. Stephen, JSssaj/s in Ecd. Biography, vol. : 346. 

^ Mist. Christ. Dogra., i. 247 (Bohn’s series). 

The Apocalypse, Jude, and 2 Peter are classed hy Eusebius with 
the doubtful or contested books (Euseb , Ihst. Bed,, b. iii. c. 25.) 

“ White, Jflfe %n Ckrist, p. 437. For English readers the confusion 
IS incieased by the arbitrary mode in which the A. V. has dealt with 
many of tbe most important terms, such as aid>v, Kpicris, &c. See 
some powerful remarks on this m a volume of sermons just published 
by Canon Farrar, called Btemal Mope, p. 78, Preface, p. xxviii. sj., 
and Excursus n. 

Notice the leserve of the three great creeds — ^thedeliherateexclusion 
of all pronounced opinion from the fonnulanes of the English Chuxoh,, 
and the comparative freedom claimed even by Roman Catholjofr 
(Newman, Grammar of Assent, p. 417). 
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wbafc, at any one time, the mind of the church has been. But the spirit of the apostolic teaching is independent of 
Eeserve was wise, but reserve has its dangers Licence this form. The idea that regaids the development of the 
was given to the unguided and uncontrolled popular higher life as a constant process vaiying in each indi- 
imagination to create and people its own heaven and hell, vidnal, but having its roots in the common life of the 
while poetry and art were permitted to seize on the unseen church, — that looks on to the ultimate perfection as a unity 
future as their own domain, and, alas, to stamp their figured of all with, the Bedeemer in God, the whole universe 
expressions indelibly as literal tiuths on the minds of men.^ having been gradually subdued by Christ to himself, — this, 
There are two distmct modes of treatment for these uhich we may call the essentially Christian idea, is what 
difficult subjects. In the philosophy of them we meet with we receive as the innermost feeling of the man who, from 
the ever-recurrent antagonism between thePlatonic and Aris- a Pharisee and a zealous upholder of the law, was called 
tolelian systems.^ Thus the speculative argument on which to be a chosen instrument of the gospel of the favour of 
the schoolmen and Calvinists chiefly rely m support of a God m Christ. 

theory of unending penalty for sin — that the violated In the patristic period the conflict between the two rival 
majesty of an Infinite Being demands infinite pain — ^is systems la apparent in every detail. Hero, as everywhere 
founded on a sentence in Aristotle’s JS'/f/iics, ^ while a gentler else, the opposition is marked in regard to the duiation of 
creed appears with every revival of the Platonic philosophy, punishment. But it rages most fiercely, perhaps, round the 
which, as ISTeandor observes, extended its spiritualizing doctrine of the milleniimm. The earthly reign of Messiah 
mfliionce to eschatology as to other doctrines of the was transferred from Jewish to Christian expectation. But 
faith.^ tlie Christian hope could not v;itbout inconsistency take a 

But without entering on the region of pure speculation, Jewish form. Christ’s kingdom of heaven refused to 
the l^Tew Testament itself discloses two entirely different realize itself as a period of sensual enjoyment, and the 
eschatological methods. The' one is moral, spiritual, idealist, poetic chronology of the apocalypse was soon found to have 
employing outward forms only as symbols, viewing the raised difficulties of an msunnountable kind which were 
future rather in regard to development of character than as not diminished when a locality v as sought for the promised 
a mode of existence. This is the Christian as contrasted earthly reign. If it was found at Jerusalem before the 
with the Jewish method. The other follows the natural ten- final judgment, how could the expectations connected with 
deucy of Hebrew thought. It is literal, material, sen- the second advent be fulfilled? In the Apocalypse the 
suous. It delights in chronological arrangements of the completion of the kingdom of God takes place in the New 
unknown future, and topographical arrangements of the Jerusalem — the millennium appearing only as an interval of 
unseen world. Missing the repeated warnings of Christ, rest after the crisis of the conflict with Antichrist. Thus 
delivered both in parables and in express admonitions — a new decisive epoch is introduced, the consummation of 
warnings to prepare fur a slow and gradual development of things having thus gradually receded from the incarnation, 
His kingdom, and to leave “the times” in His Father’s which was the focus of Jewish eschatology, to the second 
keeping — this method aims in all its representations at abrupt advent, and still further to the close of the millennial reign, 
catastrophe and at a consummation depending on startling The later interpretation, fixing the beginning of the 
and supernatural surprises.^ thousand years kingdom at the incarnation, though 

These distinctive tendencies appear within the New decidedly opposed to the Apocalypse, is a recurrence to 
Testament most prominently — the one in the fourth gospel the primitive Jewish view. In accordance with this opinion, 
the other in the Apocalypse. The Pauline theology the end of the world was very generally expected about the 
exhibits them side by side, showing their discordance in year 1000. Another view dated the millennium from the 
the absence of all attempt on the part of the apostle formal adoption of Cliristianity by the empire under Con- 
to reconcile them. Thus in his treatment of the resurrec- staiitine, and caused the expectation of the end of things 
tion, in the one view it is the sudden appearing of Christ which was so prevalent in the 14th century.® 
which will begin the heavenly life for all, in the other The most important of all the questions that arise in 
this life in Christ — begun already on earth — will attain its connection with eschatology relates, of course, to the teach- 
perfeetion at the death of the individual. As the moment ing of our Lord. A true view of the future must be a 
of the second advent receded, the church’s expectation Theodicea. It must correspond to the highest human con- 
necessarily transferred the obj’ect of Christian hope — the ception of the nature and character of God, The revelation 
communion with Christ in the kingdom of glory — to the in and tii rough Christ affords this highest conception. And 
earlier event, death j hut St Paul retains the old termino- yet it is in the discourses of Christ himself that men find 
logy without endeavouring to adapt it to this change the passages which seem to prove the doctrine most irrecon- 
{cf. Phil. i. 22, 23, lii. 10, 11, with 1 Cor. xv. 52/.; cilable with the insight He has elsewtoe given into the 
1 Thess. iv. 15, (Src.). The same discordance is observable Divine heart. 

in his treatment of the judgment and of the end of the Now, Christ was not the first to “ stamp ideas of immor- 
world. In his use of terms and reference to times the tality on the minds of men under the forms of heaven and 

apostle follows his Jewish training. “The day of the hell.”^ Hisgospelbroughtlifeandimmortality to light, but 

Lord,” with all its prophetic associations as “ day of .judg- it was by illuminating obscure and completing partial truths, 
ment,” is preserved ; the sudden and final award of wrath It is therefore most important to ascertain what forms of 
or favour appears in its forensic form; and all is ended by belief on these subjects He found existing, 
a separation between tie leirs of eternal life and the lost. . m w. oppe^T by Orig™. and 

— ■ — — Augustine liesitated and changed his views about them. All were not 

^ The part played by poetry on these subjects from the Apocalypse equally gross in their conceptions. The prophetic pictures of festivity 
downwardhas otteu distressed thoughtful people. But modem poetry were the origin of the sensual notions. The apocalyptic literature, 
and the highest htexatuTe of every department are on the of Sibylline oiades, &c., encouraged them, Papias (Iren., Adv. JScer. 
hberal and tolerant views. v. 33 ) pnts a fantastic prediction, into the mouth of Ohixst, on which, 

® See Aug., Civ. JDn^ xxi. 18. later writers enlarged See Aug., Oiv. Dei, xx. 7. The speoiflo time 

® Aquinas, Sum Theol , quajst xeix., art. 1 ; Calvin, Jnstit,, iii. 25. , 1000 years did not originate with the Apocalypse. See Bleek’s Introduo- 

^ The first clear note of immortality in Hebrew literature is struck tion, and Neander, Ch. Hist., ii. 406 (Bohn). Corrodi, HTitische Oe~ 
in the Book of Wisdom, the work of an Alexandrian Jew. Tlie Ongen- seMchUi des Chiliasmus, is quoted as the okssicsl German book on the 
ists, perhaps Scotus Erigena, and, m later times, some at least of the subject. The English reader will getafull and most interesting view in 
Cambridge Platomsts, are examples of the statament above. Irving’s Sm Ewa. 

® “Abrupt Supernaturalism.” Neander, AKsf. C'Arisi.jDo^., 1. 249. "r JRecon(M&^ of migrim md T.W. ■Powle,p.9S. 
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Eternity of punishment is often assumed to be a truth, of 
natural religion, — an intuitive human belief. It would be 
truer to say that in all races the first vague guesses at im- 
mortality include no thought of retribution at alb The 
continued existence was “ something between being and not 
being.” ^ Man survived only as a shadow of himsehf., Intel- 
lectually and morally he ended at death. Homer speaks 
of life and form in Hades, but says there is no mind there 
at all. The movement, freedom, joy of existence, ended 
for the Greek at death. The best that could then happen 
to him was to know that his body had been buried. All 
else was featureless, lifeless, inane, — an existence without 
even the excitement of the possibility of dying again. The 
bourne once reached, not only was there no return, but no 
further bourne remained to he aimed at. Thus the intense 
consciousness of the apparent finality of death determined 
the form of the earliest hopes of immortality when they 
began to dawn. Progress did not enter into them; there 
would be no discipline because nothing to exercise it on, 
no change of condition, for this implies power of adapta- 
tion if not of choice. 

The primitive Hebrew conception was even less tolerable 
than the Greek. Sheol, — translated by the LXX. Hades, 
and by the Authorized Version, with curious impartiality, 
thirty-one times “ grave” and thirty-one times “hell,”^ — was, 
as originally conceived, a vast subterranean tomb, with the 
barred and bolted gates common to Hebrew tombs, in which 
the ghosts (Eephaim) did not even flit about, but lay like 
corpses in a sepulchre. No thought of retribution was 
connected with this deep and gloomy under-world. It was 
the common receptacle of aU. The distinctions there were 
social or national, not moral. The only approach to a retri- 
butive idea is found in the exile time, in an expression of 
Ezekiel’s, who locates the nncircumcised heathen in the 
“ sides of the pit,” possibly the deepest and darkest part of 
Shsol. (See Pa Ixiii, 9, Ixxxix. 19, cxliii. 3, cvii. 18; Job 
X. 20-22, xi. 8, lii. 14, xxx. 23, Is. vii. 11, xviii. 18 ; 1 
Kings xi. 2 ; Ezek. xxxii. 23 ) 

This primitive idea had, by the time of Christ, developed 
under influences of a very different kind. In the first place, 
the horror with which an ancient Hebrew had contemplated 
death, because in Sheol he would be cut off from all com- 
munion with the covenant God, was dissipated under the 
truer religious feeling struggling into life in the later 
Psalms and the book of Job.® At first it had been believed 
that Jehovah’s control did not reach to the under-world. 
The King of Terrors was its only king. They who had 
been God's sheep when alive, in Sheol had a new shepherd. 
Death (Ps. xlix. 14, Perowne’s translation) But truer 
views of God’s nature dissipated this horror, and pious 
souls. who despaired of redress in this life, began to look 
even in Sheol for a manifestation of divine Justice and a 
proof of divine love. At length was grasped the hope of a 
deliverance from the prison house of the dead, and the 
doctrine of the resurrection crowned this hope, and gave a 
definite shape to the eschatology of the Jews,* 

The release from the under-world which the Jew contem- 
plated in a bodily resurrection was found by Aryan thought 
in a metempsychosis. According to Josephus (Bell. Jud., 
iL 8, 14), this was also a doctrine of the Pharisees and the 

^ Locke, The IteastmcAleness of Ghristiwnity 

® Neither translation is altogether happy It was more than “grave,” 
and though etymologically equivalent to “hell ” (the hollow), it did not 
gather any of the associations of hell till after the close of the canon. 

® la. xxxviu, 18 j Ps. exv. 17, vi. 56, xxx, 9 See on the develop- 
ment of ideas of immortality in the Old Testament a treatise, IJeberMe 
Alttsstwnientlichen Vorsiellungen vom Ziistande nach dem Tode, hy 
Bernhard Stade, Leipsic, 1877. 

* Ps. ivi 10, Ixxiii. 23-26, cxxxir 7-lOj Joh xix, 25. The sym- 
holic use by Ezekiel of a resuscitation to express a national deliverance 
shows the line along which this doctrine was reached. 


Essenes, and the notion of pre-existence has even been 
traced in the New Testament.® The idea of retribution has 
now entered into eschatology, and there is a curious analogy 
between the Hebrew conception and Plato’s. The Greek 
philosopher leaves incurables to suffer in the lower legions 
(Rep., X. 616, cf. Rhoedo, 114), when other men have choice 
of new lives.® So the Hebrews believed that the heathen 
and unjust would remain in the death-sleep of Sheol, while 
faithful Israel received back the soul in the resurrection 
(2 Macc. vii. 14, cf. Jos., Ant, xviii* 1,, 3). In different 
forms this thought reappears in Christian eschatology. 
Some find it in St Paul. It was the origin of the belief m 
a two-fold resurrection : the unjust, not being worthy to 
participate when the saints awake at their Lord’s second 
coming, remain below till the final judgment. 

Bub in the post-exile days — ^that veritable middle age of 
Israel — other influences appeared. Intolerable wrongs 
drove men to seek solace for themselves in visions of 
I paradise, vengeance on their foes in visions of hell. Now 
appear the divisions of Sheol into receptacles for the good 
and bad. Their origin is seen in the apocalyptic book of 
Enoch. In chap. xxii. of that remarkable book, which, in 
the permanence of its influence as well as its foim, re- 
sembles the Inferno of Dante,’’ the seer is shown the 
“ delightful places ” where the souls of the good will be 
collected till judgment, and the “ separations ” existing 
between the just and unjust, “made by chasm, by water, 
by light above it.”® And here first is express mention of 
“ the castigation and the torment of those who eternally 
execrate and whose souls are punished and bound there for 
ever.”® 

Analogies have been found between the Greek Tartarus^® 
and the Hebrew hell, and the influence of the Western 
mythology traced in the latter ; but iu order to supply 
symbolism of torment of surpassing horror, no foreign 
influence was necessary. Gehenna {i.e, the valley of 
Hinnom or the sons of Hinnom) and its ghastly associations 
were ready to supply images terrible beyond any that the 
mind of heathen poet or philosopher had conceived. 
Aheady known as the perpetual abode of corruption and 
fire, “ the place where he the corpses of those who have 
transgressed against Jehovah — and their worm shall not 
die, neither shall their fire be quenched,” it had become the 
apt symbol of utter moral depravity and ruin. But it was 
the unknown author of the book of Enoch who first saw it 
as “ the accursed of the accursed for ever,” who first 
placed in the dark ravine one of the mouths of hell, and 
thus from an emblem of the moral ruin attending sin, 
made it the actual place of punishment for sinners. 

Henceforth Gehenna — hell — ^becomes known as a part 
of Hades, or Sheol There is yet another place of torment 
reserved for the final reception of fallen angels and wicked 
men. It is the lake of fire and brimstone of the 
Apocalypse. Its origin also appears in Enoch, though the 
descriptions are too confused to allow of certain identifica- 

® See Glauville’s Lvx Onentalis, and Pr H. More’s Ihmne Dialogues 
on John ix. 2. 

* Egypt appears to have been the common source of these ideas. 
See Herod, oi. 123. Their inflaence on the views of Origen is well 
known. 

^ Cf. Stanley, Jewish Church, iii. S72. ® Cf. Luke xvi. 

* Lawrence's Translation. The expression in Daniel xii. 2, “ Some 
to shame and everlasting contempt,” is much less explicit. 

“ The participle raprapdoa-as = having hurled into Tartarus, occurs 
m 2 Pet. u. 4. This is the only instance of the use of the word either 
in the LXX. or N. T. It should he remembered that the Greek Tar- 
tarus was properly the prison-house of defeated gods or deini-gods, 
and that its employment in the place cited as the dungeon for fallen 
angels is in strict analogy. 

The prease topographical description of Gehenna in Enoch, which 
the Palestine Ex]ploration Survey has confirmed in detail, is another 
likeness to Dante's mapped and measured hell. See Stanley, Jewish 
Ch., liu 873, note, and ferusal&n JReoovered, p. 307. 
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tioa of the locality. It is situated to the west near the 
“ mountain of metals,” and has by some been referred to 
the solfatara in South Italy.^ But more probably the 
region IS that of the Dead Sea, to which Jude refers by 
name in his account of the fate awaiting the fallen angels.^ 
When in the Apocalypse the Hew Jerusalem is about to 
descend from heaven, Bell® itself with Death is cast into 
this sulphureous lake— not ouly symbolizing the final dis- 
appearance of all evil, but also the removal as far as possible 
from the heavenly city of all the dread associations of the 
dark valley of Hinnom. 

On tbe other side of Hades was jilaced Paradise — a term 
whose origin is self-evident. Apocalyptic literature loved 
to imagine a restored Eden, and fill it with all tbe delights 
of sense — streams of milk and honey, twelve trees laden 
with divers fruits, mighty mountains whereon grow lilies 
and rose.? (2 Esdras li. 19). Prophetical language 
supplied other symbols of joy — especially the happy 
banquet with the forefathers of the race (Luke xuL 29, 
XVI. 22, cf, Isa. XXV. 6, &c.). In later times long 
controversies have turned on those localities ; tbe “minds 
at once logical and sensuous ask questions, and the answers 
are wildly conjectural ; ” and no one can yet decide whether 
paradise, Abraham’s bosom, and the third heaven are 
identical or different places.^ 

Further extravagancies may be found in the Rabbinical 
writings and in the many apocalypses which the early 
church produced. The limboes of patristic speculation 
have their antitypes in the chambers out of 

which come to Esdras the querulous voices of the dead.® 
In the Talmudic representations of hell there is a fore- 
shadowing of the Roman purgatory.® But we cannot 
pursue Jewish eschatology into all its fanciful recesses. 
Enough has been said to show that when our Lord came 
he found tbe doctrines of last things presented in forms 
already fixed, and the terms Gehenna, Paradise, &c., in 
familiar and even proverbial use (Matt, xxiii. 16, ef. James 
iii. 6). 

The popular views of a future state regard the use Jesus 
made of current terms as a sanction of their literal mean- 
ing. But from the very earliest Christian times another 
interpretation has been given. It has been xinderstood 
that Christ treated popular religious terms as only the 
symbols of a false cieed can be effectually treated. He 
rescued them for the service of the new and true. “ Ho 
took from their future and remote, in order to give them 
a present and immediate, force and aspect.” He employed 
the familiar images of heaven and hell to impress on 
men’s consciences the supreme bliss of righteousness and 
the awful misery of sm.^ If His words have been misap- 
prehended and misrepresented in this particular, so were 
they, even by tbe first disciples, in others (John xi. 13 ; 
Mark viii. 16, &c.}. He taught on tbe principle of His 

^ In Enoch, however, thn “flaming -womb of hell ’’ is apparently the 
temporary place, Gehenna being tbe final abode oi woe (Stanley, p. ZH). 

® Jude 6, 7. See Renan, L' Antichrist, p 333, note 

® The word yttvvu however does not appear in the Apocalypse ; 
Hades has quite taken its place (c/. Luke xvi 23). 

* See art. “ Paradise, ” in Smith’s Bib. Diet. 

® 2 Esd. iv. 35 ; see Renan, Les t%angiles, p. 357, rote. 

® If we may determine the Jewish view of Gehenna in the time of 
our Lord from the opinion of modern lahhis and their exegesis of the 
Talmud, endless torment by no means formed part of the doctrine; “it 
meant not a material and everlasting fire, but an intermediate, a re- 
medial, a metaphorical, a teiminable retribution."— Fairar, Eternal 
Dope, p. 81, and Excursus v. 

’’ ITiis view IS very generally adopted with regard to the “ worn ” 
of Gehenna, which is interpreted to mean the gnawing of an evil con- 
science. Unfortunately the fashion set by Augustine of choosing what 
terms shall be liteial and what metaphorical has prevailed. See Ang., 
Civ. Dd, xxi. 9, “ Let each one make his own choice, either assigmng 
the fire to the body and the -worm to the soul,— the one figuratively, 
the other really, or assigning both really to the body. 


well-known saying, “ He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” ® 

Special instances would take us to too great a length. 
Christ’s treatment of the resurrection, both with sceptics 
and believers (Matt. xxii. 30-32 j John xi. 25), was such 
as to dislodge His hearers’ thoughts from the accidents 
(so to speak) of the great change, and fix them on its 
moral and spiritual aspects. The same intention appears 
also in Bis allusion to the judgment (John v. 25) ; while 
in the one unmistakable reference to the future heaven, 
He fastens the hope of His followers entirely on the thought 
of abiding communion with Himself (John xiv. 1-3). 

There are still certain features of eschatological doctrine 
which require notice. The notion of an Intermediate State 
was generally prevalent during the first three centuries. 
It was exactly analogous to the Jewish notion of a divided 
under world. The souls of the pious, says Justin (D. c. 
Tryph., 5), take up their abode in a better, those of the 
wicked in a worse place. Tertullian, however, believed 
that tbe martyrs went direct to the bliss of heaven — a view 
probably founded on Rev. vii. 14, 15. The doctiine 
changed its shape many times. It produced an Arabian 
heresy combated by Origen, that both soul and body fall 
into a death sleep, from which they will not awake to the 
last day. Revived at a later time, under the name 
Psychopannychy, it was made the subject of a treatise by 
Calvin. But tbe existence of an intermediate state re- 
mains a dogma of the Eastern Church to this day. In the 
Western the doctrine of Purgatory gradually absorbed it. 

The idea of a purifying fire seems to have grown 
originally out of tbe belief in the general conflagration of 
the world. This belief, which so much occupies the 
Sibylline books, came perhaps from the Stoic philosophy.® 
It was supported by Deut. xxxil. 22, and though it finds 
no ifiace in the Apocalypse, had penetrated religious 
thought before the composition of the second epistle of 
Peter (2 Pet. iii. 7-12). The early fathers agree in 
ascribing to this fire a purgative virtue, but with every 
variety of opinion as to the mode ol its operation, 
Augustine first transferred it to Hades and the intermediate 
state, thus laying the foundation for the view of purgatory 
which Gregory the Great formulated into a dogma. 
Distinction must always be made between the early iiuri- 
fying flames, through which good and bad alike vrere 
destined to pass, and the Roman purgatory, in which only 
those destined at last for heaven worked out the residue 
of the temporal penalty for sin.'^® 

Reformed eschatology differs from that of the primitive 
church in the absence of the intermediate state, from that 
of Rome in the rejection of purgatory. Both these forms 
of belief are felt to have mitigated in some degree the 
doctrine of an endless hell, which in Protestantism is 
brought more prominently into the foreground, tbe final 
doom being fixed not now at the general judgment, but at 
death, at which, without any authority from Scripture, the 
popular creed supposes the sinner’s fate to be unalterably- 
determined. 

Many attempts in different quarters have been made to 
revive the milder creeds of the early church.^^ A touching 

® Still a- careful regard to His audience is traceable in His use of apo- 
calyptic language about His second coming ; it is to Wwa only,— tlie 
twelve, or tbe High Priest, or the Sanhedrim, or Nathanael— the 
“ Israelite indeed,"— that lie speaks of cleft heavens, cloud chariots, and 
attendant tioopg of angels. With, the Roman governor he avoids 
Jewish metaphors. 

» Justin, Apol. i. 44, Sec. See Renan, Zes Evmgiles, p. 170, note, 
where the Stoic authonties are given. 

Authonties for the history of Purgatory will be found in Uag- 
enhach and Neonder. 

“ Modem divines (at least in the English Church) have tried to re- 
vise the ancient doctrines, 

YIIL — 68 
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account of tliem may be read in Mr Maurice’s famous essay 
His o-wu struggle to regain for the adjective atcivios its 
ethical sense is well known. Perhaps he took too little 
account of the element of duration undoubtedly existing in 
it. The two senses pass imperceptibly into one another, 
but the scriptural use, when not distinctly ethical, gives it 
the sense of indefinite not of endless duration.^ But 
Mr Maurice vindicated, at least for English clergymen, a 
peifect freedom on this subject ; and though in his own case 
the claim ivas not allowed, his opinion was confirmed by 
the formal decision in the “Essays and Reviews” case. 

The result of this is apparent now throughout the think- 
ing part of Christendom ; the subject of eschatology, in con- 
nexion with the "wider subject of immortality, is exercising 
profound attention. Philosophy and science are equally 
concerned in it with religion. ’ Theologians recognizing this 
are in many different ways trying to reconcile the voice of 
Scripture with the voices of science and philosophy. 

Two prominent attempts perhaps claim notice. The ad- 
vocates of Conditional Immortality or Annihilationmaintain, 
from the letter of Scripture, destruction and not endless 
suffering to be the destiny of the lost. They take advan- 
tage of the doubt existing as to St Paul’s doctrine of the 
termination of the world in unity — whether by unbelievers 
being completely annihilated, or by their being all finally 
converted.® The view that immortality Ls not inherent in 
faUea human nature, but is the gift of God m Christ, has had 
many supporters, and in this part of their system, the ad- 
vocates of annihilation justly claim the authority of many 
great names. But the details of their eschatology are somo- 
"whab confused and conflicting."* They claim, however, with 
some doubt, Justin, Irenmus, Arnobius, and others among 
the fathers, and Dodwoll, Locke, "Watts, Whately, &a, 
among later writers.® The best account of the doctrine is 
contained in a remarkable volume by the Rev. E. White 
called Life in Christ. 

The TJniversalists or Origenista maintain, in the language 
of Acts ill. 21, a hops of the “ restitution of all things.” 
The hope is grounded not on the literal assertion of any one 
text, — though as many are quoted in its favour as in that of 
any other theory of the future, — but on the divine character 
and purpose as revealed in Christ, and the implied failure 
of the redemptive work of the Saviour unless all for whom 
He died ultimately partake of salvation. Between this and 
the Augustinian system, which the great doctor candidly 
confesses dooms the vast majonty of men to endless perdi- 
tion, there are of course many gradations of opinion. 
Possibly Universalists are apt to quote in their favour aU 
who in any degree show themselves, to use Augustine’s 
word, more merciful. Certainly a long list of illustrious 
names claim rank among them. Origen, of course, beads 
it, though earlier fathers — ^Athenagoras, for instance — are 
sometimes called in as witnesses of the milder creed. The 


^ Mr WliitB says tliat of the 90 subjects to which it or its cognates 
aie applied 70 are of a temporary nature. See ou this subject Fanar, 
Eternal Hope, p. 79, and Excursus iii. He shows beyond dispute, 
what scores of wnters (see eg, Burnett, De statu moituorum) had 
shown before, that, though applied to some things which are endless, 
Rieivios does not in itself mean endless. 

^ See Unseen Universe, pp. 263 sg. 

® See Pfleiderer, Pauline Theol., o. vii , and of. Banr, Life and Worlcs 
of Paul, ill. 6, “"Whatever he thought on the question, it must be 
perfectly clear that if death is to be robbed of his last sting there can 
be no eternal punishment.” 

^ For instance, as to the nature and duration of the retributive 
punishment which the wicked will undergo before destruction, the 
time of the resurrection, and the principle on which those to he anni- 
hilated will be doomed, &c. 

® The language of the fathers, who adopted Scripture os they fouud 
it, is frequently self-eontradictory. “ In the earliest of them, Justin 
MartjT and Irenmus, are some well-known passages which seem dearly 
to imply either the ultimate redemption or the total destruction of 
ft’nners.”— Farrar, Et&maZ Mope, p. 156. 
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fate of those who had. died before Christ, and of the heathen, 
began at au eaily time to exercise the conscience of 
Christians. The descent of Christ into hell was by many 
believed to have had for its object the deliverance of souls 
from thence.® The Pastor of Hermas is understood to join 
the elect with Christ in his benign ministry, Clement of 
Alexandria, Theophiliis of Antioch, Gregory of ISTazianzen, 
and Gregory of Nyssa, Diodorus of Tarsus, Didymus of 
Alexandria, Theodore of Mopseustia, even Jerome, Ambrose, 
Scotus Erigena ; and in later limes on the Continent, 
Bengcl, Neander, Oberliii, Hahn, Tholuck, and Hilar tensen , 
in England, among the Puritans, Jeremiah White and Peter 
Story; in the English Church, Jeremy Taylor, Dr H. More, 
Thomas Burnet,^ Richard Claik, Bishop Edmund Law, 
Bishop Rust, William Law, and George Stonehouse ; and 
many in more recent times still,® — are all to be ranked 
among believers in a general restoration. A work by Mr 
Andrew Jukes, The ReshUtiion of all Things, states the 
doctrine, though with some peculiarity of scriptural inter- 
pretation, very forcibly. Perhaps the reader of that work 
may think that it shifts the burden of proof fiom those who 
resist to those who maintain the doctrine of an endless 
hell.® (a. s. a.) 

ESCHEAT {esccsta), in English law, is the reversion of 
lands to the next lord on the failure of heirs of the tenant. 
“ When the tenant of an estate in fee simple dies without 
having alienated his estate in his lifetime or by his will, and 
without leaving any heirs either lineal or collateral, the 
lands in which he held his estate escheat, as it is called, to 
the lord of whom he held them ” (Williams on the Law of 
Heal Property), This rule is explained by the conception 
of a freehold estate as an inteiest in lands held by the free- 
holder from some lord, the king being lord paramount, 
(See Estate ) The granter retains an interest in the land 
similar to that of the donor of an estate for life, to whom 
the land reverts after the life estate is ended. As there 
are now few freehold estates traceable to any mesne or in- 
termediate lord, escheats, lyhon they do occur, fall to the 
king as lord paramount. Besides escheat for defect of heirs, 
there was formerly also escheat ptropter delictum tenentis, or 
by the conujition of the blood of the tenant through 
attainder consequent on conviction and sentence for treason 
or felony, ' The blood of the tenant becoming corrupt by 
attainder was decreed no longer inheritable, and the effect 
was the same as if the tenant had died without heirs. The 
land, therefore, escheated to the next heir, subject to the 
superior right of the crown to the forfeiture of the lands, — 
in the case of treason for ever, in the case of felony for a 
year and a day. All this has been abolished by the 33 and 
34 Yict. c. 23 (the Felony Act, 1870), which provides for 
the appointment of an administrator to the property of 
the con"vict. Escheat is also an incident of copyhold 
tenure. Trust estates, by a recent Act, are protected from 
escheat. 

ESCBENBACH, Wolfram Yoh. See Wolfram. 
ESCHENBURG, Johanh Joachim (1743-1820) a 
German litterateur, was horn at Hamburg, 7th December 
1743. After receiving his early education in his native 
town, he studied at Leipsic and Gottingen. In 1767 he 
was brought by the couit-preacher Jerusalem to Bruns- 
wick, and tlirough his influence he became a professor in 
the Collegium Carolinum. He was also made an. aulie 
councillor, and senior of the Syriac college, and ultimately 


« This -was founded on 1 Pet. iii. 19. See Pearson On the Creed, 
and Burnet on Art. 3. Justin and Irensus especially had this vie^w, 
hut it -was also general among the fathers. 

^ See his hook Le Statu Mortuorwn. 

® e.g., Maurice, Milman, Sir J. Stephen, Lord Lyttelton, Eangsley, 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, and Bishop Eiving. 

® See for full account of opinionb Farrar, Etemcd Mope, pp. 165 sg. 
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received tb.e oflSlce of privy councillor of justice. He ifl 
best known by his German translations of English works. 
He published a series of German translations of the prin- 
cipal English writers on aesthetics, such as Brown, 
Bumey, Priestley, and Hurd ; and Germany owes also to 
him the first complete translation of Shakespeare’s plays, 
which, though it is deficient in poetical merits, and some- 
what too free, is still valuable on account of its general 
correctness. He died on the 27th April 1820. 

Besides editing, with memoirs, an edition of the later German 
poets, he is the author aiHandhuLcli der Classichen L%tcratur (1783) , 
Siitwiirf eiTier Theorie U7id LxUratur der schonen WxssenseJuiften 
(1783) ; Beispielsaminlung zur Tlmrie und Literatur der schonen 
JVissenschaftm (8 vola, 1788-95); Lehrbuch der Wxssensehafls- 
Icunde (1792) ; and Denkmaler altdeutsclier JDicJitLunst (1799). 
Most of these works have passed through several editions. 

ESCHENMAYER, Kael Adolf August von (1770- 
1852) a German philosopher and physicist, was born at 
Nuremberg 4th January 1770. After receiving his early 
education at the Carohne academy of Stuttgart, he entered 
the university of Tubingen, where he received the degree of 
doctor of medicine. He practised for some time as a physi- 
cian at Sulz, and then at Kirchheim, and in 1811 he was 
chosen extraordinary professor of philosophy and medicine 
at Tubingen. In 1818 he became ordinary professor of 
practical philosophy, but in 1836 he resigned his professor- 
ship, and took up his residence at Kirchheim, wheie, till the 
close of his life, he devoted his whole attention to philo- 
sophical studies. He died on the 13th November 1852. 
The philosophy of Eschenmayer is grounded primarily on 
tlie Kantian metaphysics, and in many particulars his views 
are identical with those of Schelling,but he differed from him 
in regard to the knowledge of the absolute. He believed 
that in order to complete the arc of truth philosophy must 
be supplemented by what he called “ non-philosophy,” a 
kind of mystical illumination by which was obtained a 
belief in God that could not be reached by mere intellec- 
tual eifort. Thus beyond that system of truth which, 
according to the three ideas of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, he divided into physics, aesthetics, and ethics, he 
recognized a transcendental revelation given in the idea of 
the holy. He carried this strong tendency to mysticism 
into his physical researches, and was led by it to take a 
deep interest in the phenomena of animal magnetism. He 
ultimately became a devout believer in demoniacal and 
spiritual possession ; and his later writings are all strongly 
impregnated with this lower supernaturalism. 

His principal works sse—Ihe FhilosopJm in ihrem Uebergange 
zur NicJiiphilosophie, 1803 ; Versuch die scheiniare Magie des thier- 
ischen Magneiismus aus physiol.U7idpsychischen Cfesetzenauerklaren, 
1816 ; System der Moralphilosophie, 1818 ; Fsychologie in drei 
Theilcn, als empirische, reine, angewamUe, 1822 ; Religionsphil- 
osopMe, 3 vols., 1818-24 ; Die EegeVsche BeUgionsphilosophie 
verglichen mit dem Gknstl. Princip., 1834 ; Der Ischariotismus un- 
germ- Tage, 1835 (directed against Strauss’s Life of Jesus)', Conflict 
vwischm Himmel und Holla, an dem Damon eines leseasenen Mad- 
Chens heobaehtet, 1837 ; Qrundriss der NuturpMlosophie, 1832 ; 
Grundsage der Ohristl. FhilosopMe, 1840 ; and Betrachtungen uher 
d&r physischen Welthau, 1862. 

ESOHSOHOLTZ, Johann Fkiedhich, a German tret- 
veller and naturalist, born November 12, 1793, at Dorpai^ 
where he died May 12, 1831. He was naturalist and 
physician to Kotzebue’s exploring expedition during 
1815-18. On his return, he was appointed professor of 
medicine, and manager of the zoological museum of the 
university at Dorpat, and in 1823-26 he accompanied 
Kotzebue on his second voyage of discovery. Among 
Eschscholtz’s publications are the System der ATealepJien, 
Berlin, 1829, and the Zoologischer Atlas. The genua of 
plants EschscJwltna was named by Chamisso in honour of 
the naturalist. For a figure of the first species described, 
E. calif omiea, see E, plate ii. in voL iv. of this work 
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ESCHWEGE, the head town of a circle in the distiict 
of Cassel, province of Hesse-Nassau, Piussia, is situated 
on the Werra, and on the Bebra-Friedland railway, about 
28 mdes south-east of Cassel. It consists of the old town 
on the left bank of the Werra, the new town on the right 
bank, and Bmckenhausen on a small island connected with 
the old and new town by bridges. It is a thriving manu- 
facturing town, its chief industries being leather-making, 
yarn-spinning, cotton and linen weaving, the manufacture 
of liquors and oil, and glue and soap boiling. It has two 
ancient buildings, the Nicholas tower, built in 1455, and 
the old castle. The population of Eschwege in 1875 was 
7724. 

ESCHWEILER, a town of Rhenish Prussia, in the 
government district of Aix-la-chapelle, is situated on the 
Inde, and on the Berg-Mark railway, about 8 miles E.N.E. 
from Aix-larcbapelle. It possesses three large iron-rolling 
mills, and among its other industries are the manufacture 
of iron and tin wares, muslins, needles, and wire. In the 
neighbourhood are some very valuable coal mines. The 
population in 1875 was 16,540. 

ESCOBAR Y MENDOZA, Antonio (1589-1669) a 
Spanish casuist, was a descendant of the illustrious house 
of Mendoza, and was born at Valladolid in 1589. He 
was educated by the Jesuits, and at the age of fifteen 
took the habit of that order. He soon became a famous 
preacher, and his facility was so great that for 50 years 
he preached daily, and sometimes twice a day. Notwith- 
standing his constant oratorical efforts, he was a voluminous 
writer, and published altogether forty vols. in folio. His 
first literary efforts were Latin verses in praise of St Igna- 
tius Loyola and the Virgin Mary ; but he is best known 
as a writer on casuistry. His principal works are — Sum- 
mula Gasuim Gonscientiae, several scripture commentaries, 
Liber ThaologicB moralis, and Univen'scB Th/eologuB moralis 
PrcMemata. The first mentioned of these was severely 
criticised by Pascal in the fifth and sixth of his Prcmneial 
Letters, as tending to inculcate a loose system of morality. 
It contains the famous maxim that purity of intention 
may be a justification of actions which are contrary to the 
moral code and to human laws ; and its general tendency 
is to find excuses for the majority of human frailties. His 
doctrines were disapiiroved of by many Catholics, and were 
mildly condemned by Rome. They were also ridiculed in 
witty verses by Molifere, Boileau, and La Fontaine, and 
gradually the name Escobar came to be used in France 
as a synonym for a person who is adroit in making the 
rules of morality harmonize with his own interests. Not- 
withstanding the apparent looseness of his moral teaching, 
Escobar is said to have been simple in his habits, a strict 
observer of the rules of his order, and unweariedly zealous 
in his eftbrts to reform the lives of those with whom he 
had to deal He died 4th July 1669. 

ESCORIAL, or, as the name is not unfrequently given, 
Esotteial, one of the most remarkable buildings in Europe, 
comprising at once a convent, a church, a palace, and a 
mausoleum. It is situated on the south-eastern versant of 
the Sierra de Guadarrama, on the borders of New Castile, 
about 27 miles N-W. of Madrid, and immediately to the 
north of the railway between Madrid and Avila. Its lati- 
tude is 40” 35' N., its longitude 4° 1' W., and its height 
above the sea 3500 feet. The surrounding country is a 
sterile and gloomy wilderness exposed to the cold and 
blighting blasts of the Sierra. According to the usual tra- 
dition, which there seems no auflfieient reason to reject, the 
Escorial owes its existence to a vow made by Philip II. of 
Spain shortly after the battle of St Quentin, in whioh his 
forces succeeded in routing the army of France. The day 
of the victory, August 10, 1557, was sacred to St Laurence, 
and accordingly the building was dedicated to that saini 
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escorial 


and received the title of El real Mooiasteno de Sayi 
Lorenzo del Escorial Tlie last distinctive epithet was 
derived from the little hamlet in the vicinity which 
famished shelter, not only to the workmen, but to the 
monks of St Jerome who were afterwards to be m posses- 
sion of the nionasteiy ; and the hamlet itself is generally 
but perhaps erroneously supposed to be indebted for its 


name to the scoriae or dross of certain old iron mines. The 
preparation of the plans and the superintendence of the 
I work were entrusted by the king to Juan Bautista de 
Toledo, a Spanish architect who had received most of his 
professional education in Italy. The first stone was laid 
in April 1563 ; and under the king’s personal inspection 
the work rapidly advanced. Abundant supplies of 



CHUKCK. 

1. Principal entrance and portico. 

2. Court of tne king.s {Patio de los 

reyes). 

S. Vcstibula of the charch. 

4. Choir of the serninarists. 

5. Centre of the church and projec- 

tion of the dome. 

6. Greater chapel. 

7. High altar. 

8. Gliapelof St John. 

9. Chapel of St Michael. 


Views and Plan of the Escorial.’- 


10. Chapel of St Maurice. 

11. Chapel of the Rosary. 

12. Tomb of Louisa Carlota. 

13 . Chapel of the Patrocinio. 

14. Chapel of the Cristo de la buena 

muerie- 

15. Chapel of the Eleven Thousand 

Virgins. 

16. Foi-mer Chapel of the Patrocinio, 

17. Sacristy. 

Palace. 

18. Principal court of the palace. 


19. Ladies’ tower. 

20. Court of the masks. 

21. Apartmenta of the royal children. 

22. Royal oratory. 

23. Oratory where Philip 11. died. 

Sejiinart, 

24. Entrance to seminary. 

2-5. Ciassrooms. 

26. Old philosophical hall, 

27. Old theological hall. 

28. Chamber of secrets. 

29. Old refeotoiy. 


30. Entrance to the college. 

31. College yard. 

Convent 

32. Clock tower. 

3.3. Principal cioister. 

34. Court of the evangelists, 

35. Prior’s cell. 

36. Archives. 

37. Old cliurch. 

38. Visitors' hall. 

39. Manuscript library. 

40. Convent refectory. 


berroquena, a granite-like stone, were obtained in the 
neighbourhood, and for rarer materials the resources of 
both the Old and the New "World were put under con- 
tribution. The death of Toledo in 1567 threatened a 
fatal blow at the satisfactory completion of the enterprise, 
but a worthy successor ivas found in Juan Herrera, Toledo’s 
favourite pupil, who adhered in the main to his master’s 


’ Reduced from a large plan of the Escorial in the British Museum, 
Monasterio del Mscorial," published at Madrid in 1876. 


designs. On September 13, 1584, the last stone of the 
masonry -was laid, and the works were brought to a ter- 
mination in 1593. Each successive occupant of the Spanish 
throne has done something, however slight, to the restora- 
tion or adornment of Philip’s convent-palace, and Ferdinand 
did so much in this way that he has been called a second 
founder. In all its principal features, ho-wever, the Escorial 
remains what it was made by the genius of Toledo and 
Herrera working out the grand, if abnormal desires of their 
dark-souled master. 
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The ground plan of the building is said to occupy an area 
of 396,782 square feet, and the total area of all the stories 
would form a causeway one metre in breadth and 95 miles 
in length. There are seven towers, fifteen gateways, and, 
according to Los Santos, no fewer than 12,000 windows and 
doors. The general arrangement is shown by the accom- 
panying plan. Entering by the mam entrance the visitor 
finds himself in an atrium, called the Court of the Kings 
{Patio de los Reyes) from the statues of the kings of Judah, 
by Juan Bautista Monegro, which adorn the faqade of the 
church. The sides of the atrium are unfortunately occupied 
by plain ungainly buildings five stories in height, awkwardly 
accommodating themselves to the upward slope of the 
ground. Of the grandeur of the church itself, however, 
there can be no question : it is the finest portion of the 
whole Escorial, and, according toFergusson, deserves to rank 
as one of the great Renaissance churches of Europe. It is 
about 340 feet from east to west by 200 from north 
to south, and thus occupies an area of about 70,000 square 
feet. The dome is 60 feet in diameter, and its height at 
the centre is about 320 feet. In glaring contrast to the 
bold and simple forms of the architecture, which belongs to 
the Doric style, were the bronze and marbles and pictures 
of the high altar, the masterpiece of the Milanese 
Giacomo Trezzo, almost ruined by the French, Directly 
under the altar is situated the pantheon or royal mausoleum, 
a richly decorated octagonal chamber with upwards of 
twenty niches, occupied by black marble urnas or sarcophagi, 
kept sacred for the dust of kings or mothers of kings. 
There are the remains of Charles V., of Philip II., and 
of all their successors on the Spanish throne down to 
Ferdmard VII., with the exception of Philip V. and 
Ferdinand VI. Several of the sarcophagi are still empty. 
For the other members of the royal family there is a 
separate vault, known as the Panieon de los Infantes, or 
more familiarly by the dreadfully suggestive name of M 
Pudridero. The most interesting room in the palace is 
Philip IL’s cell, from which through an opening in the 
wall he could see the celebration of mass while too ill to 
leave his bed. The library, situated above the principal 
portico, was at one time one of the richest in Europe, com- 
prising the king’s own collection, the extensive bequest of 
Diego de Mendoza, Philip’s ambassador to Rome, the spoils 
of the emperor of Morocco, Muley Zidan, and various con- 
tributions from convents, churches, and cities. It suffered 
greatly in the fire of 1671, and has since been impoverished 
by plunder and neglect. Among its curiosities still extant 
are an ancient Koran, a Virgil of the 10th century, an 
Apocalypse of the 14th, Ml lihro de losjuegos deAjedrez, or 
“ Book of the Games of Chess, ” by Alphonso the Wise, and 
the ori^nal AlcalA ordinance. Of the Arabic manuscripts 
which it contained in the 17th century a catalogue was 
given in Hettinger’s PrompUiarium sive RibliotTieca Orien- 
talis, and another in the 18th, in Casiri’s Rihliotheca 
Arah'co-Hupanica, 2 vols., Madrid, 1760-70. Of the 
artistic treasures with which the Escorial was gradually en- 
riched, it is sufiicient to mention the frescoes of Peregrin 
Tibaldi, Carbajal, Bartolome Carducho, and Lucas Jordan, 
and the pictures of Claudio Coello, Titian, Tintoretto, Van 
der Weide, and Velasquez, Many of those that are mov- 
able have been transferred to Madrid, and many others have 
perished by fire or sack. The conflagration of 1671, already 
mentioned, raged for fifteen days, and only the church, a 
part of the palace, and two towers escaped uninjured. In 
1808 the whole building was exposed to the ravages of the 
French soldiers under Houssaye. On the night of the 1st 
of October 1872, the college and seminary, a part of the 
palace, and the upper library were devastated by fire; 
but the damage occasioned by this has in great measure 
been repaired. 
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The reader will find a remarkable desciiption of the emotional 
influence of the Escorial in Quinet’s Vacances en Espagne, and for his- 
toiical and architectural details he may consult the following woiks ■ 
— Fray Juan de San Geronimo, Meinonas sdbre la Fwmaaon del 
Escorial y m Eahnca, in the Coleccion de Documentos ineditos 
para la Histoiia de Espafla, vol, vii. ; Herrera, Bumario y Breve De- 
clarcuMn de los Dueiios y Bsiampas de la Fab. de S. Lorenzo del 
Escorial, Madrid, 1589 ; Jose de Sigiienza, Historm de la Orden de 
San Geronymo, Madrid, 1590, &o. ; Cabrera, Felipe Segundo, 1619 ; 
James Wadsworth, Further Observaiions of the English Spanish 
Pilgrime, London, 1629, 1630 ; llano Mazzorali de Cremona, Le reali 
grandecze del Escuriale, Bologna, 1648 ; De los Santos, Descripcion 
del real monasteno, &c,, Madrid, 1657; Andres Ximenes, De- 
scripcion, fee., Madrid, 1764; Quevedo, Histona del Bml Mbna- 
steno, &c., Madrid, 1849 ; Eotondo, ffist. artistica, kc., del 
monadeno de San Lorento, Madrid, 1856-1861; Prescott, Infe of 
Philip IT; Mrs Pitt Byrne, Cosas de Espafla, 1866, Fergusson, ffisL 
of the Modem Styles of Architecture, 1873. 

ESDRAS, Books op. The books called Esdras third 
and fourth in the sixth Article of the Church of England 
(1563) have been more commonly known to English 
readers since the publication of the Geneva Bible (1660) as 
Esdras first and second. In the earliest Protestant edition 
of the German Bible (where for the first time the apocry- 
phal books were sharply separated from the canonical) these 
two books of Esdras or Ezra stood first in the former class 
(1530). Though neither of them was included by Luther 
in his version of the Apocrypha published in 1634, they 
both reappeared in Coverdale’s English Bible (1635) at the 
head of the list, and this position they have maintained in 
all subsequent English translations. On the other hand, 
they do not occur in the Complutensian polyglot (1614-17); 
they were wholly excluded from the canon by the Council 
of Trent (1546) ; nor did they appear in the Sixtine edition 
of the Vulgate (1590). They were printed, however, in the 
Clementine edition of 1692, along with the Prayer of 
Manasseh, though merely as an appendix, and with a pre- 
face to explain that they were permitted thus to appear 
only because they had been occasionally referred to by the 
fathers, and had found their way into some Latin Bibles 
both written and printed. Though associated thus closely 
in the vicissitudes of their later history, they have no such 
intimate relationship to one another as is suggested by their 
names. They differ widely in age, origin, theological 
interest, literary and historical importance, and must accord- 
ingly be treated as entirely separate works. 

1 Esdras, the lAher tertius Msdree of the Vulgate and 
the thirty-nine Articles, is entitled in the Codex Vaticanus 
and in modern editions of the LXX. ’’EerS/sas a', but in the 
Codex Alexandrinus simply o lepevs. With the exception 
of chaps, ill, iv., and v. 1-6, it is a mere compilation from 
the canonical work Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah. Chap, i., 
which gives an account of the celebration of the passover 
under Josiali, and then continues the history to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem in 588 b.o., follows verse by verse the 
narrative of 2 Oh. xxxv. l-xxxvi. 21. There are, indeed, 
numerous verbal discrepancies, which show that the 
writer had before him a Hebrew text somewhat differ- 
ent from that which we now possess, or else that 
he made use of a Greek version other than the Alexan- 
drian. Sometimes, too, he may seem to have delibe- 
rately abridged or expanded the text that lay before 
him ; but the fact that on the whole he depended on 
the Chronicler must be abundantly manifest to any reader, 
and needs not be demonstrated here. The whole of the 
canonical book of Ezra is next incorporated, but with an 
interpolation and a dislocation. Chap. ii. 1-14, telling of 
the edict of Cyrus and the return of the Jews under 
“ Samanassar ” or “ Sanabassar,” closely follows Ezra i In 
like manner, chap. ii. 15-25, telling how the works at 
Jerusalem were interrupted by the interdict of Artaxerxes, 
thoi^h introduced at an earlier stage in the narrative, is 
entirely derived from Ezra iv. 7-24. Chap, iil 1-v. 6, 
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relating how the young Zerubbabel gained the ear of Darius, 
and successfully reminded him of a forgotten vow to 
rebuild Jerusalem and the temple, and to restore the holy 
vessels and permit the return of the citizens to their places, 
is, as has already been indicated, either an original contiibu- 
tion or one derived from some source which is no longer 
accessible to us. Chap, v. 7-70, containing the list of 
those who returned with Zerubbabel under “ Darius,” with 
an account of the progress of the temple under “ Cyrus,” 
and of the subsequent interruption “ for tbo space of two 
years,” until the reign of “ Darius,” is derived from Ezra 
11 . 1-iv. 5. Chaps, vi. and vii., corresponding to Ezra v. 
and vi., relate bow the work v/aa resumed under Darius, and 
completed in the sixth year of his reign. Chap. viii. l-ix. 
30 repeats the narrative of Ezra viL-x., and chap. ix. 37-55 
that of Neh. vii. 73-viii. 13. 

The abruptness which characterizes the book as we now 
have it, both in its beginning and at its close, suggests the 
idea that possibly it may be merely a fragment of some 
larger compilation to which reference is perhaps made in 2 
Macc. ii 13. In its present form it has littlo to distinguish 
it as a composition from the work of the Chronicler, of 
which it is virtually au incomplete abridgment. The 
special object which the compiler may have had in view is 
indeed not easily conjectured. Some writers think they 
can discover a twofold purpose, — to give prominence to the 
now story about Zerubbabel, and to remove chronological 
difficulties which are raised by the canonical book of Ezra. 
If the latter was indeed part of bis aim, he has been 
singularly unsuccessful. Far from obviating any of the diffi- 
culty caused by the Chronicler’s having apparently intro- 
duced Artaxorxes Longimanus and Xerxes between Cyrus 
and Darius Hyataspis, be has lauded himself in new and 
glaring inconsistencies (comp., e y., ii. 10, 14-, withiv. 44). 
A more likely hypothesis is that his design was to give to 
the public something more readable than the bald and 
literal Alexandrian translation Critics are not rmanimous 
upon the question whether he took hia work directly from 
the Hebrew or from the present LXX. version. The 
majority are in favour of the former view ; but Iveil has 
the influential support of Schurer (in Herzog's Enatjclopadie^ 
i. 497, 1877) iu the latter opinion. It is uncertain where 
he wrote. Egypt and Palestine have both been suggested, 
but without adequate data for a definite conclusion. Who- 
ever he was he had a good command of Greek, nor was he 
ignorant of Hebrew. As for the date of the work, all we 
know is that it was already in existence and in repute in 
the time of Josephus That historian has unfortunately 
followed its order of events in preference to that of the 
canoui cal Chroniclei , and so has brought his narrative into in- 
extricable confusion in all that relates to the Persian period. 

Unmistakable references to the work as authoritative 
are to bo met with iu Clement of Alexandria, in Cyprian, 
in Athanasius, and iu Augustine {Be Civ. Bei, xviii 36). 
Jerome, on the other hand, in his preface to Ezra and 
Hehemiah (which is to be found in all modem edi- 
tions of the Vulgate), has condemned both books of 
Esdras as ‘‘somnia” and “procul abjicienda.” It does 
not occur in any list either of canonical or of "ecclesi- 
astical ” writings. 1 Hor does its place in the Alexandrian 
canon seem to have been altogether undisputed. For it does 
not occur in a,U Latin Bibles presumably derived from the 
LXX. j and towards the beginning of the 1 6th century it was 
believed not to exist at all in Greek, so rare had it become. 


^ Unless by 6 itoifx-fiv or Pastor of Athanasius {Epistola /estaZid), 
Hugo a S. Caro, and others this book le meant. But it is more pro- 
bable that the "Shepherd” of Hennas Is intended, SeeDe'Wette- 
Schrader, Eivl. sec. 31, note 5. By Augustine’s "Esdroa bbriduo” 
{Z)« JDactr, Ch/r. li. 8) we are probably to understand our Ezra and 
Nehemiah j but compare Ee Civ. Dei, Lc. 
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2 Esdeas, the liber quartus Esdree of the Vulgate® 
(Ezra, Hehemiah, and 1 Esdras being tbe other three), 
was originally written in Greek,® and probably entitled 
airoKdkvtj/K "EaSpa (so Fritzscbe ; but Hilgenfeld argues 
for ‘'E7pas 6 irpotljrjTYi?). With the exception of incon- 
siderable fragments, tbe original (Greek) text has been 
lost ; but numerous ancient translations stiU testify to tbe 
wide-spread popularity which tbe work enjoyed during the 
earlier centuries of tbe Christian era. Five distinct ver- 
sions are now known to scholars, — tbe Latin, Syriac, 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Armenian. Of these the Latin is the 
oldest and the best. In most of its MSS., and in all tbo 
eastern versions, the first two and tbe last two chapters of 
the received Vulgate text are omitted j and eighty-tbree 
verses are inserted between vii. 35 and vii. 36. The 
genuineuess of these verses cannot be doubted : they were 
known to Ambrose, Vigilantius, and Jerome, and in 1875 
were rediscovered by Bensly in a MS. of tbe 9th cen- 
tury. The four chapters just mentioned Fritzsche proposes 
to call the fifth book of Ezra. They are certainly dis- 
tinct from the original 2 Esdras, and are by general consent 
as.signed to a Christian authorship of or near the 3d 
century. 

The apocalyptic character of 2 Esdras has already been 
indicated (vol. ii. p. 1 7 5-6). Its seven visions all have refer- 
ence to the future of Jerusalem, the central question being 
whether and when the city is to be restored and its enemies 
punished. The fifth vision (xi. 1-xii. 51) is of chief im- 
portance to the critic ; his conclusions upon the date and 
origin of the book must depend almost entirely upon his in- 
terpretation of the symbolical eagle, the wings, the feathers, 
and the heads there described. According to Laurence, 
C. J. van der Vlis, and Lucke (2d edition), the vision is 
to be explained as having reference to the whole course 
of Roman history from Romulus to Julius Ciesar. The 
throe heads are Sulla, Pompoy, and Csosar ; and the work 
was composed about the time of the assassination of the 
last-named. Hilgenfeld, in his earlier interpretation of the 
vision (1857), referred it to the Ptolemies; but in 1807 he 
substituted the Seleucidm, while adhering to his original 
opinion that the threo heads are Cmsar, Antony, and 
Octavian, and that the work was written immediately after 
the death of Antony. The majority of modern critics be- 
hevo that Rome under the empire is intended ; but there 
are numerous differences as to the details of this interpre- 
tation. Gutschraid and some others identify the three 
heads with Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta, thus 
placing the date of the composition of this part of the work 
as late as the year 218 a.d.^ But the more general opinion 
since Corrodi (1781) has been that the three Flavian em- 
perors, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, are intended by 
that symbol. Corrodi himself and Ewald assign the book 
to the reign of Titus ; Volkmar, Langen, and Renan to that 
of Nerva; and Gfrorer, Dillraann, Wiesoler, and Schiirer to 
that of Domitian, On tho whole, it may be said that there 
is a growing consensus of opinion in favour of a date some- 
where between 81 and 97 a.d. 

As upon tbe question of date, so upon the question of 
authorship, critics are now more nearly agreed than 
formerly in the belief that the book belongs to the Jewish 
cycle of apocalyptic literature, and that its author was pro- 
bably a Pharisee, and possibly one who may have fought on 
the walls of Jerusalem in tho final struggle. It is, indeed, 


® Though ifc begins there with the words “Liber Esdrse propbelie 
secundus.” In the Synao, Arabic, and Ethiopic versions it is styled 
the jSrsi of Ezra. In the Armenian it is the third. 

® Ewald IS almost alone in claiming for it a Hebrew oiiginal (Cescih. 
vii. 69). See also Derenbonrg, J?e»Me critique for 1876, p. 132. 

* Gulachmid agrees with Hilgenfeld as to the date of ttie rest of the 
work. 
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strongly, even fiercely, Jewish, in its sympathies; and it 
is not a little remarkable that it should have made so little 
impression upon the Jewish mind, while by the Christians, 
on the other hand, it was received with great respect, and 
was indebted to them for its preservation. It has not passed 
through their hands without alteration. The insertion of 
the word “Jesus” in chap vii. 28 maybe mentioned as an 
instance of the changes it has undergone. 

By the author of the epistle of Barnabas (chap, xii.), by 
Clement of Alexandria {Strom, iii. IG), by Tertulliau 
{De hob. mul,, 3), and by Ambrose {De Bom Mortis^ 
chap. x.-xii.), 2 Esdras is referred to as prophetic scripture. 
The unfavourable judgment of Jerome upon both books of 
Esdras is on the other hand repeated with special emphasis 
with regard to this m his treatise against Yigilantins. The 
work was never included in any list of canonical or “ eccle- 
siastical ” writings, nor did it generally appear in MS. Latin 
bibles. It was printed, however, in Pfister’s Bamberg Latin 
Bible (1460), and frequently thereafter. To this circum- 
stance, doubtless, it owes its somev/hat too high position, 
both in the Protestant and in the Romish Apocrypha. It 
may be interesting to notice that Columbus drew from 
chap vi. 42 one of the arguments by which he supported 
his cause iu the conference of Salamanca in 1487 (Navarrete, 
Colercwn, ii. 261). 

It cannot be doubted that 2 Esdras has exercised con- 
siderabla influence on the course of Christian thought, 
especially on eschatological subjects ; but in cases of real 
coincidence between its teaching and that of Paul, the 
honour of priority is now vory generally conceded to tho 
canonical writer. The work is of great authority in some 
Oriental churches; and it has been a special favourite with 
many Western mystics, such as Schwenkfeld and the once 
famous Antoinette Bouiignon. 

Tischendorf, in his Ipocalppses ApocrypJice, prints a 
Greek Apocalypse of Esdras, which is to bo distinguished 
from 2 Esdras. It seems to date from the 3d century of 
the Christian era, and to belong originally to tho Christian 
cycle (see vol. ii, p. 179). 

The best commentary on 1 Esdras is that of 0 F. Fiitzsche in 
the Ikeegetisches ffandbueh (Leipsic, 1851) See also hia cnlical 
edition of the text {Libn apocn/phi Veteris Tcslan'cnti greece cuvi 
c(mmmtanomtico<^GXmic,l%1l), De Wette-Schrader, Sinteilicvg, 
sects 363-4 0869), Schureriu Heizog’s Ewyclopadie, u 496 (1877). 
—Thera have been several cutical editions ot the Latin text of 2 
Esdins, the eailiest having been those of Fabliaus (1741; and Saba- 
tier (1751). Laurence Tvas the first editor of the Ethiopia veision 
(Oxford, 1820), Ewald of tho Arabic (Gottingen, 1863), and Cenani 
of the Synac (Milan, 1868). The Vatican codex of the Arabic has 
now for the first time heen edited by Gildemeister (Bonn, 1877) 
The Armenian is to be found m the Aimenian Bible (Venice, 1805). 
The latest editions of the Latin aie those of Hilgenfeld (1869) and 
of 0. F. Fiitzsche (Zi5n Apocryplii, as above). A good account 
of the work, with an almost exhaustive catalogue of the modem 
literatuio of the subject, is given by Schurei in his NeutestavicntUchc 
Zffitgcschichle (Leipsio, 1874). In 1876 Ben&ly published the lesulls 
of an examination of tho Amiens MS., which dates fiom the 9lh 
century. The missing fragment has also been found in a Spanish 
MS. (sec Cambridge Journal of FMlologrjt 1877). See also Benan, 
Les Bmvjgiles (Pans, 1877), and Drummond, T/ie Jewish Messiah ^ 
(London, 1878). (J. S. BL.) 

ESHER, a village and parish in the county of Surrey, 
England, is situated about 16 miles S.W. of London. Hear 
it is Claremont Palace (built by the great Lord Clive), 
formerly the residence of the Princess Charlotte, and more 
recently of Louis Philippe and^ his family. Of the msmsion 
house of Esher, in which Cardinal Wolsey resided for three 
or four weeks ^ter his sudden fall from power in 1529, only 
the gatehouse now remains. A new mansion was erected 
in, 1803. Esher church contains some fine memorials, and 
one of its three bells is said to have been brought from San 
Domingo by Sir Erancis Drake, The popuStion of the 
parish in 1871 was 1816. 
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ESHEEF, or Ashuef, a town of Persia in the province 
of Mazanderan, about 50 miles west of Astrabad, and 5 
j miles inland from tbe Caspian Sea. It lies in a hollow of 
the mountains richly embowered with cypress, orange, aud 
melon trees. The inhabitants, who number about 5000 or 
6000, comprise, according to Napier, the descendants of a 
Georgian colony introduced by Shah Abbas Sefawi, some 
families of Talish and Tats (the former a Turkish, the second 
a Persian tribe), and a number of Godars, a peculiar pariah 
race, possibly of Indian origin. Foreign trade, especially 
with Constantinople and Astrakhan, is carried on by means 
of the port of Mashhad- i-Sar, about 50 miles to the N.W., 
the exports being cotton, sugar, and cutlery, and the im- 
ports iron vessels and crockery. The pi’incipal buildings 
are the two dilapidated royal palaces. They were built m 
a style of great magnificence by Shah Abbas, and after 
a conflagration were restored by Shah Nadir, the conqueror 
of Delhi. The third palace of Sefiabad, situated on an 
eminence above the town, has been replaced by a modem 
building in the European style. 

For details see Ervmeru'njge'i ans dem Lchen des K. Eussisiken 
Geou-Lmit Johann von Blutumhei/), 1874, quoted in Petermann's 
Mittheil , 1875 ; and Mapier’a “Diary o£ a Tour iu Kliorasaan,” 
vaJoum. of Jiffy. Geog Soc., 1876. 

ESKI-DJUMA, orEsKi-DjUMUA, a town of Bulgaria, in 
the sanjak of Rustchuk, about 22 miles west of Shumla, on 
the northern slopes of the Binar-dagh. It has several 
mosques and baths, and derives great local importance from 
its fairs, of which the greatest, in May, is attended by a vast 
concourse of merchants from north and south, and displays 
a variety of German, French, Swiss, and Russian goods. 

See Hilberg, Kueh E&ki LJuniaia, luit Bericht uler die Messe von 
E-iki Djumaia vtn Mai 1876 von s. Ejcc. Or. Edmund Zeehy, 
Vienna, 1876. 

ESKILSTUNA, a town of Sweden m the government of 
Sodermanland, anddistncL of Nykoping, on the Hjelmar-Aa, 
which unites Lake Hjelmar with Lake Malar. It is the 
principal centre of Swedish manufacturing industry, pos- 
sessing a royal muskot-factory, engineeriug works, cutlery 
establishments, needle factories, dye-works, and tanneries. 
The place is mentioned in the 13th century, and is said to 
derive its name from an English missionary called Eskil 
who suffered martyrdom and was buried on the spot. It 
rose into importance iu tho reign of Charles X., who 
bestowed on it considerable privileges, and gave the first 
impulse to its manufacturing activity. Population G130. 

ESKIMO, Eskimos, or Esquimaux, the name applied 
by European ethnologists to a large number of cognate but 
widely separated tribes, which are scattered along Qie coasts 
of the arctic regions of Amer i ca and Asia. The Danish form 
of the word has recently supplanted the older French form. 
The name is a corruption of the Abenaki Indian E&kimat- 
sic or the Ojiba AsJdmeg, both terms meaning “those 
who eat raw flesh.” The native name is Innuit — a word 
signifying, as names of savage tribes frequently do, 
peopla” The Eskimo constitute a very homogeneous race, 
and are the widest spread aboriginal people in the world. 
They are entirely unknown in Europe, being confined to the 
arctic coast of America, and a small portion of the Asiatic 
shore of Behring Strait On the American shores they 
are found, in broken tribes, from East Greenland to the 
western shores of Alaska, — never far off the coast, or south 
of the region where the winter ice allows seals to congregate 
in large numbers. They thus stretch for 3200 miles from 
S,E. to S.W.; and though in all likelihood they have 
little intercourse with each other, yet, judging from the 
traditions, the separate tribes must have maintained their 
present characteristic language and mode of life for at least 
1000 years. Most probably, like the rest of the aborigines 
^ of the New World, they came from Asia at some very 
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remote peiioJ. The N.W. Aniericaa Coast Indians, "whose 
modes of life are miicli the same as the Eskimo, bear a 
striking resemblance to them in appearance. The Eskimo 
may thas have been fishing Indians, who formerly lived on 
the banks of the great rivers which flow into the Polar 
Ocean, and were gradually driven seaward by the more 
southern Indians, against whom they to this day maintain a 
violent enmity. In the course of their migrations they 
arrived in Gunuell Land, crossed Smith Sound, not further 
north than Cape Union, according to If ares, then advanced 
gradually southward along the west coast of Greenland, 
doubled Cape Parewell, and spread up the east coast as far 
north as man has yet reached. They may have rounded, 
with the musk ox and the lemming, the north end of 
Greenland, but the probabilities are in the direction indi- 
cated. Even on hunting expeditions they rarely with- 
draw more than 20 miles from the coast, and only in 
very exceptional cases 30 miles. Save a slight admixture 
of European settlers, they are the only inhabitants of both 
sides of Davis Strait and Baffin’s Bay. They extend 
as far south as about 50'^ N. lat. on the eastern side of 
America and in the west to 60“ on the eastern shore of j 
Behring Strait, while 65“ to 60“ are their southern limits 
on the shore of Hudson’s Bay. Throughout all this range 
no other tribes intervene, except in t-wo small spots on the 
coast of 'Western America, where the Kennayan and 
Ugalenze Indians come down to the shore for the purpose 
of fishing The Aleutians are closely allied to the Eskimo 
in habits and language, though their culture is somewhat 
more highly developed. Kink divides them into the 
following groups, the most eastern of which would have 
to travel nearly SOOO miles to reach the most western. 
1. The East Greenland Eskimo, few in number, every 
year advancing further south, and having intercourse with 
the next section. 2. The West Greenlanders, civilized, 
living under the Danish crown, and extending from Cape 
Farewell to 7 4-“ If. lat. 3. The Northernmost Greenlanders 
— the Arctic Highlanders of Ross — confined to Smith, 
Whale, Murchison, and Wolstenliolrae Sounds, north of the 
Melville Bay glaciers, not extending to the western shores 
of the former strait, nor within the memory of man having 
any intercourse with those south of them. They are very 
isolated, have greatly decreased of late years, did not until 
recently possess the kayak or skin-covered canoe, the 
umiak or open skin boat, or the bow and arrow, are bold 
hunters, pagans, and are perhaps the most typical of the Es- 
kimo in Greenland ; they have not of recent years greatly 
decreased, though at present they do not number more 
than 200^ 4. The Labrador Eskimo, mostly civilized 
6. The Eskimo of the middle regions, occupying the coasts 
from Hudson’s Bay to Barter Island, beyond Mackenzie 
River — ^perhaps comparatively a rather heterogeneous group, 
inhabiting a stretch of country 2000 miles in length and 800 
in breadth. 6. The Western Eskimo, from Barter Island to 
the western limits in America. They differ somewhat from 
the other groups in various habits, such as the use of the 
baidar or double-manned skin-covered canoe, In the clothing 
of the men, in their labrets, and in the head-dress of the 
women. They are allied to the Aleutians and the Indians 
of Alaska. 7. The Asiatic Eskimo or Tuski, who are again 
nearly allied to the Namollo and Itelmes. None of the 
Arctic tribes of Europe or Asia have the slightest con- 
nexion with them. Of allthe Eskimo those of Greenland 
and Labrador are the best known ; the others are known i 
but partially. I 


’ A. party of Eskimo from the western side of Smith Sound, about 
Cape Isabella, crossed over in an umiak and five kayaks, about five 
years before tbe surviTors of the crew of the "Polaris” wintered 
there in 1872-3. They introduced the use of the bow and arrow, 
hitherto uulaio'wu among the ** Axctio Highlanders.” 
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Appearance a7id Dress . — The Eskimo are not so small as 
they are usually represented, their height — 5 feet 4 inches 
to 5 feet 10 inches, and m rare cases even 6 feet — being 
quite up to the average of the coast Indians. Their dress, 
however, gives them a dwarfish appearance. Both men 
and women are muscular and active, the former often in- 
clining to embonpoirit, and both having a pleasing, good- 
humoured, and not unfrequently, even handsome cast of 
countenance, apt to break into a “ grin ” on very small 
provocation. The face is broadly oval, flat, with fat cheeks ; 
forehead not high, and rather retreating ; teeth good, though, 
owing to the character of the food, worn down to the gums 
in old age ; nose very flat ; eyes rather obliquely set, small, 
black, and bright j head largish, and covered with coarse 
black hair, which the women fasten up into a top knot on 
their crown, and the men clip in front and allow to hang 
loose and unkempt behind. Their skulls are of the meso- 
cephalic type, the height being greater than the breadth ; 
according to Davis, 75 is the index of tbe latter and 77 of 
the former. Some of the tribes slightly compress the 
skulls of their new-born children laterally (Hall), but tins 
practice is a very local one. The men have usually a slight 
moustache, hub no whiskers, and rarely any beard. The 
skin has generally a “ bacony ” feel, and when cleaned of 
the smoke, grease, and other dirt — the accumulation of 
which varies according to the age of the individual — is only 
so shghtly brown that red shows in the cheeks of the 
children and young women. The people soon age, how- 
ever. Their hands and feet are small and well formed, and, 
as a rule, they have a more pleasing appearance than all 
except the best-looking Indian tribes. The women and 
children dress entirely in skins of the seal, reindeer, bear, 
dog, or even fox, the first two being, however, the most 
common. The men and women’s dress is much the same. 
The jacket of the men has a hood, which in cold weather 
is used to cover the head, leaving only the face exposed ; 
it must be drawn over the head, as it has no opening in front 
or behind. The women’s jacket has a fur-lined “amowt” 
or large hood for carrying a child, and an absurd looking 
tail behind, which is, however, usually tucked up. The 
trousers are either tight or loose, and are fastened into 
boots made of prepared seal skin, very ingeniously and 
neatly made. The women’s trousers are usually ornamented 
with eider duck necks, or embroidery of native dyed 
leather; their boots, which are of white leather, or (m 
Greenland) dyed of various colours, reach over the knees, 
and in some tribes are very wide at the top, thus giving them 
an awkward appearance and a clumsy waddling w'alk. In 
winter there are two suits of clothes of this description, 
one with the hair inside, the other with it outside. ^ They 
also sometimes wear shirts of bird-skins, and stockings of 
dog or young reindeer skins. The boots require to be 
changed when wet, otherwise they 'would freeze hard in 
cold weather. Their clothes are, like aU the Eskimo articles 
of dress or tools, very neatly made, fit beautifully, and are 
sewn with “ sinew-thread,” with a bone needle if a steel 
one cannot bo had. In person the Eskimo are usually filthy, 
water not often coming in contact with them unless acci- 
dentally. The children when very young are, however, 
sometimes cleaned by being licked with their mother’s 
tongue before being put into the bag of feathers which 
serves as their bed, cradle, and blank eta 

Dwellings, Occupations, Characte^'istic Implements, and. 
Food . — In summer the Eskimo live in conical skin tents, 
and in winter usually in half-underground huts {igloos) 
built of stone, turf, earth, and bones, entered by a long 
tunnel-like passage, which can only be traversed on all 
fours. Sometimes, if residing temporarily at a place, they 
will erect neat round huts of blocks of snow with a sheet 
of ice for a window. These, however, tho'ugh comfortable 
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iu the winter, become damp and dripping in the spring, 
and are then deserted. In the roof are deposited their 
spare harpoons, (fcc ; and from it Is suspended the steatite 
basin-like lamp, the flames of which, the wick being of 
moss, serves as fire and light. On one side of the hut 
is the bench which is used as sofa, seats, and common 
sleeping place. The floor is usually very filthy, a pool of 
blood or a dead seal being often to be seen there. Ventila- 
tion is almost non-existent ; and after the lamp has blazed 
for some time, the family having assembled, the heat is all 
but unbearable : the upper garment must be taken off, and 
the unaccustomed visitor gasps half asphyxiated in the 
mephitic atmosphere. In the summer the wolfish-looking 
dogs he outside on the roof of the huts, in the winter in 
the tunnel-like passage just outside the family apartment. 
The Western Eskimo build their houses chiefly of planks, 
merely covered on the outside with green turf. The same 
Eskimo have, in the more populous places, a public room for 
meetings, “ Council chambers ” are also said to exist 
in Labrador, but are only known in Greenland by tradi- 
tion. Sometimes in South Greenland and in the Western 
Eskimo country the houses are made to accommodate several 
families, but as a rule each family has a house to itself. 

The Eskimo are solely hunters and fishers, and derive 
most of their subsistence from the sea. Their country 
will allow of no cultivation worth attending to; and 
beyond a few berries, roots, &c., they use no vegetable 
food. They are essentially sarcophagous. The seal, the 
reindeer when obtainable, and various cetaceous animals 
supply the hulk of their food, as well as their clothing, 
light, fuel, and frequently also, when driftwood is scarce 
or unavailable, the material for various articles of 
domestic economy. The shuttle-shaped canoe or layak, 
covered with hairless seal-skin stretched on a wooden or 
whalebone frame, with only a hole in the centre for 
the paddler, is one of the most characteristic Eskimo imple- 
ments. The paddler propels it with a bone-tipped double- 
bladed paddle, like that used in the “ canoes” familiar as 
aquatic playthings in England. He is covered with a 
waterproof skin or entrail dress, tightly fastened round 
the mouth of the hole in which he sits, so that, should the 
canoe overturn, not a drop of water may enter. A skilful 
kayaker can turn a complete somersault, boat and all, 
through the water. The umiak or flat-hottomed skin 
luggage-boat, rowed by the women, is another, though 
less interesting, Eskimo vessel. The sledge, made of two 
runners of wood or bone, — even, in one case on record, of 
frozen salmon (Maclure), — united by cross bars tied to the 
runners by hide thongs, and drawn by from 4 to 8 dogs 
harnessed abreast, is another article of Eskimo domestic 
economy which no European ingenuity has ever been able 
to improve. Some of their weapons afford remarkable 
evidence of inventive skill, — ^in particular, the harpoon, 
with the point detachable after it has struck the seal, 
narwhal, or white whale ; the line to which the harpoon 
is fastened, with the inflated sealskin at the end, which 
tires out the prey, besides marking its course, and buoys 
it up when dead; the bird-spears, with bladder attached, 
and the adventitious side-points which strike the animal 
should the main one miss it; the rib bow of the wild Eskimo, 
&c. Although they have to maintain a severe struggle for 
existence against the elements, the Eskimo have been able, 
in the manufacture of their tools, to develop artistic and 
mechanical skill far surpassing that of savages more favour- 
ably situated, but less endowed with brain power. They 
sometimes cook their food by boiling, but, when it is frozen, 
never hesitate to devour it raw. Blood, and the half -digested 
contents of the reindeer’s paunch, are also eagerly consumed 
by them ; but it is a mistake to suppose that they habitually 
eat blubber. Fat they are no doubt fond of, but blubber 
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is too precious: it must be kept for winter fuel and light. 
They are enormous eaters; two Eskimo will easily dispose 
of a seal at a sitting ; and in Greenland, for instance, each 
individual has for his daily consumption, on an average, 

Bt) of flesh with, blubber, and 1 K) of fish, besides mussels, 
berries, sea-weed, &c., to which in the Danish settlements 
may be added 2 oz. of imported food. Ten pounds of flesh, 
in addition to other food, is not uncommonly consumed 
in a day in time of plenty. A man will lie on his back 
and allow his wife to feed him with tit-bits of blubber and 
flesh until he is unable to move. 

The Eskimo cannot be strictly called a wandering race. 
They are nomadic only m so far that they have to move about 
from place to place during the fishing and shooting season, 
foUowiiig the game in its migrations. They have, however, 
no regular property. They possess only the most necessary 
utensils and furniture, with a stock of provisions for less 
than one year ; and these possessions never exceed certain 
limits fixed upon by tradition or custom (Rink). Long 
habit and the necessities of their life have also compelled 
those having food to share with those having none, — a 
custom which, with others, has conduced to the stagnant 
condition of Eskimo society and to their utter improvidence. 

Moral and Mental Character . — So far as a nation can be 
characterized in a few words, it may be said that the 
Eskimo are, if not in the first rank of barbarous races, not 
in the last, and that, though they waut some of the mental 
endowments of races like the Polynesians, they are equally 
free from many of their vicious traits. Their intelligence 
is considerable, as their implements and folk-tales abun- 
dantly prove. They display a taste for music, charfcography, 
and drawing, display no small amount of humour, are quick 
at picking up peculiar traits in strangers, and are pain- 
fully acute in detecting the weak points or ludicrous sides 
of their character. They are excellent mimics, and easily 
learn the dances and songs of the Europeans, as well as 
their games, such as chess and draughts. They gamble a 
little, — but in moderation, for the Eskimo, though keen 
traders, have a deep-rooted antipathy to speculation. When 
they offer anything for sale — say at a Danish settlement 
in Greenland — they always leave it to the buyer to settle 
the price. They have also a dislike to bind themselves by 
contract. Hence it was long before the Eskimo in Green- 
land could be induced to enter into European service, 
though when they do so now-a-days they pass to almost 
the opposite extreme — they have no will of their own. 
It is affirmed by those who ought to know that any sort of 
licentiousness or indecency which might give rise to public 
offence is rare among them. In their private life their 
morality is, however, not high. The women are especially 
erring; and in Greenland, at places where strangers visit, 
their extreme laxity of morals, and their utter want of 
shame, are not more remarkable than the entire absence of 
jealousy or self-respect on the part of their countrymen 
and relatives. Theft in Greenland is almost unknown; 
but the wild Eskimo make very free with strangers’ goods 
— though it must be allowed that the value they attach 
to the articles stolen is some excuse for the thieves. 
Among themselves, on the other hand, they are very 
honest, — a result of their being so much under the control 
of public opinion. Lying is said to be as common a trait 
of the Eskimo as of other savages in their dealings with 
Europeans. They have naturally not made any figure in 
literature. Their folk-lore is, however, extensive, and that 
collected by Dr Rink shows considerable imagination and 
no mean talent on the part of the story-tellers. In Green- 
land and Labrador most of the natives have been taught 
by the missionaries to read and write in their own language. 
Altogether, the literature published in the Eskimo tongue 
is considerable. Moat of ut has been printed in Denmark, 
VIII. —69 
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but souie lias been “ tet up ” in a small j)riutmg office 
in Greenland, from 'wliicL, about f2S0 slieeta have issued, 
beside many litliograpLic prints. A journal {Atuagapl- 
dliidti dialing inarhuk hiiurumindsas^utmh univkaty «.e., 
“something for reading, accounts of all entertaining 
subjects ”) has boon published since 18G1. Up to 1874 it 
extended to 194 sheets in 4to, and about 200 leaves with 
illustrations. Tivo Eskimo have appeared as authors on a 
small scale, the laet bemg Hans Hendrik, who has published 
an autobiography, narrating his life among the Smith 
Sound Eskimo, and as the hunter of the expeditions of 
Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Hares. Some of them pick up 
handicrafts very readily, and those who have wrought in 
the Copenhagen workshops are said by their employers to 
learn various kinds of labour more rapidly than average 
Danish youths of the same age. 

Eeligion, — The Eskimo nearly everywhere hold the 
same religious ideas, though in Greenland and Labrador 
they are, with fevr exceptions, nominally at least, Chris- 
tians. The whole v.’ui'ld is, according to the pagan 
Eskimo's belief, governed by inuas, supernatural powers 
or “owners,” each of whom holds his sway within 
natural limits. Any object or iudividual may have its, 
his, or her uiwa, though generally speaking the idea of an 
imia is limited to certain localities or passions — ^siich as 
a mountain or lake, or strsngth or eating. The soul, for 
instancs, is the imm of the body. The earth and the sea j 
rest on pillars, and cover an uader-world accessible by 
various mountain clefts, or by various entrances from the I 
sea. The sky is the floor of an upper-world to which 
some go after death, v;hile others — good or bad — have 
their future home m the under-world. Here are the 
dwellings of the arsissut — the people who live in abundance. 
The upper one, on the contrary, is cold and huugry ; here 
live the arssartut or ball-players, so called from their 
playing at ball with a walrus head, which gives rise to the 
aurora borealis. The mediums between the imia and 
mankind aie thecr/iya/.c/rs (Esk. plur., an^aX'Mi?) or wizards, 
who possess the peculiar gift of angahooneh — or the state of 
“ being angakok” — which they have acquired by the aid of j 
guardian spirits called tornat (plural of tdrmk)^ who again 
are ruled by ioniamik, the supreme deity or devil of all. 
Such is their religion in the barest possible outline. They 
also invoke a supernatural influence which is called 
kmivnek or iliseenek, which may be translated as witch- 
craft: this is believed to be the mystic agency which 
causes sudden sickness or death. In the folk-lore of the 
Greenlanders as of othci nations, divine justice manifests 
itself chiefly in the present life, though they have a faint 
belief in reward or punishment in the future 'world, 
according as the individual has behaved in this. 

Lmujua/je. — The idiom spoken from Greenland to 
Horth-eastern Siberia is, with a few exceptions, the same ; 
any clilTorence is only that of dialect. It differs from the 
whole group of European languages, not merely in the 
sound of the words, but more especially, according to Rink, 
in the construction. Its most remarkable feature is that 
a sentence of a European language is expressed in Eskimo 
by a single word constructed out of certain elements, each 
of which corresponds in some degree to one of our words. 
One specimen commonly given to visitors to Greenland 
may suffice : Savigikdmariarto'krimaromaryoiitiogogy which 
13 equivalent to “ He says that you also will go away 
quickly in like manner and buy a pretty knife.” Here is 
one word serving in the place of 17* It is made up as 
follows : — Savig a knife, ik pretty, dni buy, ariartok 
go away, asuai' hasten, omar wilt, y in like manner, odi 
thou, tog also, og he says. 

Social Mconomy, — The Eskimo differ from most other 
tribes of savages, and notably' from those of the rest of 
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America, by having no chiefs or political and military 
rulera, Fabricius concisely described them in his day : — 
“Sine Deo, domino, reguntur consuetudine.” The govern- 
ment is mainly a family one, though if a man is distin- 
guished for skill in the chase, strength, shrewdness, or other 
qualities useful to a wild community, he will no doubt obtain 
a corresponding influence in the village or settlement. There 
IS also a good deal of dependence of one upon another, as 
must happen in a people situated as the Eskimo. The 
family, the inhabitants of a house, and the inhabitants of a 
wintering place or hamlet are the three subdivisions 
recognized by the Eskimo; but any connexion between the 
different wintering places is hardly known and is not re- 
cognized. They never go to war with each other; and 
though revengeful, and apt to injure an enemy secretly, they 
rarely come to blows, and are morbidly anxious not to give 
offence. Indeed, in their intercourse with each other they 
indulge in much hyperbolical compliment, and language 
courteous from the teeth outwards. But they are not with- 
out courage. On the Coppermine and Mackenzie Rivers, 
where they sometimes come into collision with the Indians, 
they light fiercely, and are a name of terror. Polygamy is 
rare, hut the rights of divorce and re-marriage are exercised 
among the wild Eskimo without any definite restriction. The 
courtship or marriage customs and the laws of inheritance 
will be found fully described in the works mentioned in the 
bibliography. The chief laws are such as the following. 
Every seal caught at a wintering place should be equally 
divided as far as it will go. Any one picking up driftwood 
has only to put somo stones on it, as it lies on the shore, 
to establish his ownership in it. If a seal is harpooned 
and gets off with the harpoon sticking in it, the first 
owner loses Ms right in Lt if the bladder fioat gets de- 
tached. Any other kind of goods found are the property 
of the owner. If two hunters at the same time hit a bird, 
the bird is equally divided between them. All kind of 
game wMch is very large or rare is common property. 
In South Greenlaud whoever is the first to see a bear 
has ownership in it, no matter who kills it. The bor- 
rower is not bound to give compensation for any injury 
to the tools of another which he may have borrowed. If a 
man repent of a bargain he has a right to retract; nothing 
is sold on credit, or at least without being repaid in a short 
time. The Greenlanders were always fond of festivals, as 
are the Eskimo to thisday all over theircountry. "When they 
met each other they used to rub noses together, but this, 
though a common custom still among the wild Eskimo, is 
entirely abandoned in Greenland except for the petting of 
children. There is, in Greenland at least, no national 
mode of salutation, either on meeting or parting. When a 
guest arrives or enters a house, commonly not the least sign 
is made either by him or his host. On leaving a place they 
now sometimes say “ inuvdluaritse,” i.e., live well, and to 
a European “ apomiakinatit,” f.e., do not hurt thy head, 
viz., against the upper part of the doorway. 

Foigulaiion, — precise statement can be made re- 
garding the numbers of the Eskimo race. For Greenland, 
however, we have exact data so far as the Danish possessions 
are concerned. In 1870, the date of the last census, there 
were, from Cape Farewell to the limit of the West Greenland 
region, 9588 people. Add to this about 200 for Smith’s 
Sound, and say 400 for East Greenland, and the whole 
population of that island continent — inhabited and habit- 
able on the coast only — will not be many more than ] 0,000. 
On an average, the proportion of females to males in Green- 
land has been 1118 to 1000, while in Iceland it is 1102, 
and in Denmark and the Faroe Isles there are 1018 to 
1000 males. The natives of Greenland have decreased 
since the Danes came into the country, and at present the 
population is at a stand-still, On a rough estimate, the 
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whole Eskimo race does not, it is believed, exceed 40,000. 
But we have really no data, except at spots where they 
have come in contact with Europeans. 

Bilhography — Fragmentaiy notices of the Eskimo may be found 
in numerous woi ks. Wo need only take cognizance hei e of model n 
winters who have actually lived among the Eskimo. These aie 
Bulk, BsUmoisU Eveniyr og ; Supplement to the same 

woik (ia71) ; Talcs aiul TrncUbona of the Eskimo (1876) ; JMnuh 
Greenland; its Teople aiid tts Products (1877) ; Qronland, ffcogra- 
phisk og Slaiisiisk beskrevd, 2vols. (1857)'; OinJEsJoimoenesEeriomst 
(Aarliog for Noid. Oldk. og Hist. 1871, pp. 269-302)', Bichaidsou, 
Polar Pegioiis (1861), pp. 298-331; Markham, Arctic Papes s of the 
E G S. (1875), pp. 103-232 , Simpson, Ibid, pp. 233-275; Ilans 
Hendriks the Eskimos Memoirs (“Geographical Magazine,” Eeb. 
1878, ei seq ); Brown, Itiiccs of Mankind, vol. i. (1872), pp 5-20 ; 
Countries of the World, yol. i (1877), pp 123-144. See also the 
woiks and papers referred to in the foregoing works; the diction 
aiies and giammara of Fabrieins, Washington, Kleinschmult, and 
Janssen, and a sketch of the Eskimo language by Dr Bink in touise 
of publication by the Smithsonian Institution ; andfinally the vaj ions 
nairati ve.s and othei official repot ts andpapeis of the Arctic voyagers, 
particularly those of Pany, Lyons, Franklin, Colhnson, M'Clurc, 
Graali,Kane,Bae, Hayes, Hall, Bessels, Koldeway, and hfares. (R. B.) 

ESKISAGRA, or Eski-Zagua, a town of European 
Turkey, province of Adrianople, is pleasantly situated on 
the southern slope of the Balkans, 70 miles N.W. of 
Adrianople. The vicinity is highly cultivated, and there 
are some well frequented hot mineral baths. Eski-Sagra 
has 13 mosques, several Christian churches, and a bazaar. 
Its principal manufactures are carpets, coarse cloth, and 
leather. In the Russo-Turkish war of 1 877, while occupied 
by the Russians, it was threatened by the Turks under 
Suleiman Pasha, and General Gourko advancing to its 
relief suffered a disastrous defeat (July 31). The Russians 
were compelled to evacuate the town, and retire through 
the Lower Balkans, after which it was sot on fire by the 
Turks, and great barbarities were perpetrated on the 
Christian inhabitants. The population of the town num- 
bered about 20,000. 

ESKI-SHEHR, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in Asia 
Minor, in the sanjak of Sultan Oegni, about 80 miles S.E. 
of Broussa, and 130 miles W.N.W. of Angora, to the south 
of the Purssak-Chai, a tributary of die Sangarius, in 30® 
32' E. long, and 39° 43' N. lat. It consists of two portions, 
the town proper and the market-town, united by a causeway 
about a mile and a half in length. There are at least 
eight or ten mosques ; and the market town contains three 
or four natural warm baths, which are mentioned as early 
as the 3d century by Athenasus. About 18 milea_ to 
the east are extensive deposits of meerschaum, which yield 
a yearly revenue to the Government of about 60,000 
piastres. The clay is partly manufactured into pipes in 
the town; but the greater ' proportion finds its way to 
Europe and especially to Germany. The annual export is I 
estimated at 2200 or 2500 chests, of a total value of 35 
millions piastres. Eski-Shehr, Le., the old town, is identi- 
fied with the ancient Dorylaenm of Phrygia, and it still ' 
preserves .some sculptures of the Roman period. Its name 
appears about 302 b.c., in connection with, the wars of 
Lysimachus and Antigonus; and it is frequently men- , 
tioued by the Byzantine historians as an imperial residence , 
and military rendezvous. In 1097 it was the scene of the ■ 
defeat of the Turks under ICilidj -Arslan by the crusaders 
under Geoffrey of Bouillon. 

ESN’EH, or Isne, the Latopolis of the Greeks, a town of 
Upper Egypt, on the left bank of the Nile, 28 miles 
S.S.W. of Thebes, in 25° 17' 38" N. lat. and 33° E. long. 
Its position at the upper end of the Nile valley, which 
here widens out to a breadth of 4| miles, is greatly in 
its favour, and it forme an important depot in the caravan 
trade from Sennaar. The local manufactures are shawls, 
cottons, and pottery. It has frequently served as a place 
of refuge for the political exiles of southern Egypt, and at 
the time of the French expedition it was occupied by the 
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Mamelukes of Hassan, Osman, and Saleh Bey. More 
recently it has been the custom to transport thither female 
offenders from Cairo, To the south of the tov-n lies a 
Coptic mouasteiy which attracts a large number of 
pilgrims from far and near to visit the relics of the martps 
who were put to death at Esneh during the Diocletian 
persecution, 303 A.D. The population of the town is 
estimated at 30,000, For an account of the ancient 
temple of Kneph, see Egypt, vol. vil, p. 782. 

ESPARTO, or Spanish Grass, Macs'oehloa L.) 

ienacissitna, Kunth, is a plant of the tribe Stifsece, resem- 
bling the ornamental feather-grass of gardens. It is indi- 
genous to the south of Spam and the north of Africa, and 
IS especially abundant in the sterile and rugged parts of 
Murcia and Valencia, and in Algeria, flourishing best in 
sandy, ferruginous soils, in dry, sunny situations on the sea 
coast. Pliny E. xix. 2) described what appears to 
have been the same plant under the name of sparlim, 
whence the designation campus spartarim for the region 
surrounding New Carthage. (See Cartagena, vol. v. p. 
140.) It attains a height of three or four feet The stems 
are cylindrical, and clothed with short hair, and grow in 
clusters of from two to ten feet in circumference j when 
young they serve as food for cattle, but after & few years’ 
growth acquire great toughness of texture. The leaves 
vary from six inches to three feet in length, and are grey- 
green in colour ) on account of their tenacity of fibre and 
flexibility they have for centuries been employed for the 
making of ropes, sandals, baskets, mats, and other articles. 
Ships’ cables of esparto, being light, have the qnality of 
floating on water, and have long been in use in the Spanish 
navy. Esparto leaves contain 56 per cent, by weight of 
fibre, or about 10 per cent, more than straw, and hence 
have come largely into requisition as a substitute for linen 
rags in the manufacture of paper. For this purpose^ they 
were first utilized by the French, and in 1857 were intro- 
duced into Great Britain. In 1877 the total imports of 
esparto into the United Kingdom were 174,720 tons, being 
43,809 tons in excess of the quantity imported in the 
previous year. When required for paper-making tho 
leaves should be gathered before they are quite matured; if, 
however, they are obtained too young, they furnish a paper 
having an objectionable semi-transparent appearance. The 
leaves are gathered by hand, and from two to three 
hundredweight may be collected in a day by a single 
labourer. They are generally obtained during the dry 
summer months, as at other times their adherence to the 
stems m so firm as often to cause [the uprooting of the 
plants in the attempt to remove them. Esparto may be 
raised from seed, but cannot be harvested for twelve or 
fifteen years after sowing. The increased demands of the 
paper trade have led to forced cropping in some districts, 
where in consequence there ihas been a falling off of from 
2 to 10 per cent in production. For the processes of the 
paper manufacturer esparto is used in the dry state, and 
without cutting; roots and flowers and stray weeds are 
firat removed, and the material is then boiled with caustic 
soda, washed, and bleached with chlorine solution. Sundry 
experiments have been made to adapt esparto for use in 
the coarser textile fabrics, Messrs A. Edger and B. 
Proctor (see Ohm, News, vol. xxxv. p. 141, 1877) have 
directed attention to the compositiou of the slag resulting 
from the burning of esparto, which they find to be 
strikingly similar to that of average medioal bottle glass, 
the latter yielding on analysis 66’3 per cent, of silica and 
26*1 per cent, of alkalies and alkaline earths, and the slag 
64-6 and 27-45 per cent, of the same respectively. Fur 
further details eonoeniing the manufacture of paper from 
esparto, see the article Paper. 

ESPINABSE. Bee I/Ebpinassb. 
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ESPINEL, Yioenie (1551 1-1634 '*), a Spanish poet and 
ecclesiastic, born probably in 1551, at Eoiida, m the province 
of Granada. He was educated at Salamanca, was an early 
patron and friend of Lope de Vega, and served as a soldier 
in Flanders, His ecclesiastical position seems to have 
been that of a chaplain at Honda, but he resided chiefly at 
JIadrid He is now chiefly noted as having produced 
one of the best of those romances delineating Spanish 
manners that have found imitators in other countries 
This hook, which is entitled Relaciones de la Vida yllecho^ 
del Escudero Marcos de Ohregon, appeared in 1618 at 
Barcelona, at a period when Spanish literature was at a 
low ebb. i\Iirco3 is not a cliivalresque “esquire”, but a 
simple individual who seeks his fortune by attaching 
himself to great men; and the object of the author is to 
warn young men against so degrading a course of life. 
The squire tells his own story. The incidents, which are 
not generally exciting, though amusing, and nationally 
characteristic, are supposed to be chawn in great part 
from the author’s own life ; the style is correct, though 
somewhat diffuse. Its chief interest, like that of the 
clever Vida y HecTuos del Eiearo Gutman de Alfaracke of 
Aleman, is that Le Sage has not scrupled to borrow from 
both writers many of the incidents and characters in his 
novel of Gil Bias — a circumstance which induced an in- 
dignant Spaniard to give to his translation into Spanish 
of Le Sage’s work the title, Gil Bias restored to his 
Country and his Native Tongue^ while in the preface 
ha denounces the barefaced plagiarism. The charge of 
plagiarism against Le Sage was first made by Voltaire, 
who grossly exaggerates in saying that Oil Bias is taken 
entirely from the work of Espinel. Espinel was noted for 
his musical taste, and added a fifth string to the national 
guitar. He was also a poet of some reputation, especially 
for his Canciones and Redondillas. His pastorals and 
elegies contain many spirited natural descriptions, though 
they do not abound in original conceptions ; and his versi- 
fication is always harmonious. He was the inventor or 
reviver of the measure known as the decimns, and some- 
times called after hm Espinelas, which consists of a stanza 
of ten verses of eight syllables each. He also translated 
into verse some of the odes and the Ars Poetica of Horace. 
Espinel seems to have been neglected in his old age, for he 
died in great poverty at Madrid in 1634. 

The Marcos de Olregon was tianslated into German by Tieck, with 
a preface and valuable notes. Theie is a good English tianslation 
by Algernon Langton (2 vols. , London, 1816) 

ESPREMESNIL, orEPR^M^iEiL, Jean Jacques Duval 
n’ (1746-1794), was bom in 1746 at Pondicherry, of 
which colony his father was at that time a member of the 
general council. He returned to France with his father 
in 1750, and after completing his studies for the legal 
profession became king’s advocate at Ch^telet, and shortly 
afterwards councillor of ih^parlement of Paris. He was 
an enthusiastic defender of the rights of the parlemenis 
against the edicts of Louis XVI.; and having procured 
from the printers a copy of the edicts of May 1788, 
establishing bailiwicks, and re-establishing the cour pUni^re 
for the trial of those oflicers of the parlements who refused 
to register the edicts, he revealed this coup d’etai to an 
extraordinary assembly of all the chambers, and by a 
speech of great eloquence induced the magistrates to pro- 
test against what they considered the threatened violation 
of their rights. For this he was arrested, after an exciting 
scene, while occupying his place in the assembly. The 
president refused to point him out to the officer charged 
with his arrest, and each of the other members declared 
himself to be M. d’Espr4mesnil ; but at last Espr4mesnil, 
while protesting against the violation of justice implied in 
his arrest, voluntarily delivered himself up. He was 
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banished to the island of St Margaret, but when a change 
took place in the ministry a few months afterwards, he was 
recalled to Paris. Shortly after his return he was elected 
a deputy to the States-general, where he soon became as 
strenuous in his support of the privileges of the king as he 
had previously been of the privileges of the parlemenfs; 
and ^ter combating, often with a passionateness amount- 
ing to violence, the various decrees restraining the royal 
authority, he at the close of the assembly in 1791 formally 
protested against the new constitution. In 1792 he was 
recognized by the revolutionary mob at the Tuileries, and 
would have suffered summary execution had he not been 
rescued half dead from the hands of his tormentors by a 
patrol of the national guard. He obtained temporary refuge 
in the monastery of St Germains, and soon afterwards 
went to Havre, where he lived apparently forgotten till 
toward the end of 1793, when he was arrested and 
brought to Paris. He was tried before the revolutionary 
tribunal, and, being condemned to death, was executed 23d 
April 1794. (See the histories of the time.) 

ESPRONCEDA, Jos^ de (1810-1842), a Spanish poet 
and political agitator, whose life is remarkable for the 
variety of its incidents. His father was colonel of the 
Bourbon regiment, and it was while the army was on the 
march that the boy was born, on the highway near Ahnen- 
dralejo in Estremadura. On the close of the war, his 
parents settled at Madrid, and he thus had the opportunity 
of becoming a pupil of Alberto Lista, the professor of litera- 
ture in St Matthew’s college. Before he was out of his 
fourteenth year, he had not only attracted his master’s 
attention by his political poems, but had joined a conspiracy 
against the minister Caloniardi. During the imprisonment 
and seclusion at Guadalajara which this offence brought 
upon him, he soothed his solitude by singing the fate of 
Pelayo, the patron of Spanish liberty. On his release he 
withdrew to Lisbon, only to find himself again imprisoned 
in the castle of St George, and to be transported with some 
of his fellow refugees to England. Here, by one of those 
turns of fortune which make truth stranger than fiction, he 
met with a young lady with whom he had fallen in love 
while in Lisbon ; and here too he became, what was per- 
haps of as much importance for his poetic development, a 
student of Shakespeare, Milton, and Byron. In 1830 he 
took part in the July revolution at Paris, and soon after 
joined the ill-fated expedition of Pablo de Chapalangarra 
in Spain. On the death of Ferdinand, he was not only 
allowed to return to his native country, but obtained an 
appointment in the queen’s guards. This, however, he 
soon forfeited by a political song, and he was banished to 
Cuellar, where he had leisure to compose a novel in six 
volumes, called Bon Saiicho Saldaiia 6 el Castellano de 
Cudlar. The publication of the estatuto real brought him 
back to Madrid to write and act with as little caution as ever. 
He joined the revolutionary movements of 1835 and 1836, 
and in 1840 entered the national guard as lieutenant. The 
republican party having come into power in 1840, he was 
appomted ambassador to the Hague, but was obliged to 
give up his post through an illness which terminated fatally 
at Madrid on the 23d of May 1842. His poetical works 
were collected by Villalta in 1840, and have been re- 
printed more than once under the editorship of Hartzen- 
busch. The “ Student of Salamanca,” El estudianie de 
Salamanca, is a continuation of the legend of Don Juan, 
and El Biahlo Mundo is based on the story of Faust. Of 
the lyric poems, which are frequently distinguished by 
great force of expression and skill in versification, the most 
remarkable are El Mendigo or the Beggar, El Verdugo or 
the Headsman, the Hymn to the Sun, and the Ode to 
Night. (See Oh. de Mazada, Etudes sur VEspagne, and 
Quinet, Tacances en Espagne.) 
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ESQUIMAUX. See Eskimo. 

ESQUIRE (Lat. Amiger^ Old Fr. Esmy&r)^ originally a 
military office ranking immediately below a kniglit, whose 
attendant he was, and the bearer of hia helmet, shield, and 
lance, in the tournament or in the battlefield. In early 
times the title was derived from office, not from birth, and 
was not hereditary \ latterly, however, it has come into such 
general use — or rather abuse — that all distinction it once 
had, or all rule regulating its use, is quite lost. Esquires 
may be divided into five classes, thus : — (1) younger sons 
of peers and their eldest sons \ (2) eldest sons of knights 
and their eldest sons; (3) chiefs of ancient families by 
prescription ; (I) esquires by creation or office, as heralds 
and sergeants of arms (constituted by receiving the collar of 
SS), judges, officers of state, naval and military officers, 
justices of peace, barristers-at-law \ (5) esqiuroa who 
attend the Knight of the Bath on his mstallation — usually 
two specially appointed. All these can legally use the title. 

ESQUIROL, Jean J^tienne Dominique (1772-1840), 
a French physician celebrated for his treatment of the 
insane, was born at Toulouse in 1772. He began his 
studies with a view to the church at the seminary of St 
Sulpice, Pans, but being compelled by the Revolution to 
suspend them, he entered the medical service of the army. 
Ill 1794 he became a pupil of the militaiy hospital of 
Narboune, but as soon as he was able to leave this service 
be returned to Paris to complete his medical studies. Hav- 
ing attended the lectures of Pmol he was chosen by that 
celebrated physician to be his assistant in the Salp^tri^re, 
and also helped him in editing the Mklechie Clinique. 
He obtained his doctor’s diploma in 1806, and in 18U 
became physician of the Salpdtrihre. Having from the 
time that he completed his preparatory studies devoted his 
chief attention to the treatment of the insane, he com- 
menced in 1817 a course of lectures on that subject, and the 
revelations he then made of the abuses observed by him in 
the lunatic asylums of France induced the Government to 
appoint a commission to inquire into the subject. Esquirol, 
by his eloquence, his untiring energy and devotion, and 
the results of his skilful treatment, contributed greatly to the 
introduction of the humane method of dealing with mental 
maladies. He also busied himself in designing plans for 
the various apartments of lunatic asylums ; and the asylums 
of Rouen, Nantes, and Montpellier were built in accordance 
with his instructions. In 1823 he became inspector-general 
of the university of Pans for the faculties of medicine, and 
in 1826 chief physician of the asylum for insane 
at Charenton. He died at Paris, 13th December 1840. 

Besides contributing to tlie Diclionnaire des Sciences MMteales 
and the Bncyclopkhe dcs Gens du Maude, Esipurol is the author of 
an important woik entitled Des Maludia Mentales, consides&es 
snits les rapports inidical, hygiimqiie, et mldico-hgal, 2 vols , Paris, 
1838. 

ESQUIROS, Henki Alphonse (1814-1876), a French 
)ioet, novelist, and politician, was born at Paris in 1814. 
His first work, a volnme of poetry entitled Les Hirondellesf 
was published in 1834, but though it gained the commenda- 
tion of Victor Hugo, it attracted little other attention, and 
obtained only a small sale. In 1837 he imblished a novel 
entitled Le Magicien, and in 1840 a historical romance, 
Charlotte Corday. In the same year appeared V&vanjgile du 
Lewple, an exposition of the life and character of Jesus, 
which represents the founder of Christianity as a democratic 
reformer. For this publication Esquiros was condemned 
to eight inonths’ imprisonment, and he beguiled his term of 
captivity by writing a volume of poetry, entitled Ze« Chants 
6} un Prisonnier, consisting chiefly of descriptions of cir- 
cumstances connected with his infancy and youth. Shortly 
after regaining his freedom he published three socialist 
tracts, entitled Les Yierges mnriyreSf Les Vierges folles, 


and les Tierges sages. In 1847 appeared Paris ou les 
saences, les insiitiUions, et les moeurs au XIX‘ sihle, 2 vols. 
In the same year he published Ilistoire des Moniagnards, 
and in 1851 Ihstoire des Martyrs dt la Liberie, two works 
which obtained a large circulation among the lower classes, 
and gained for their author such popularity that in 1849 
he was elected a representative of the legislative assembly. 
In 1851, on account of his extremely radical opinions, and 
his strong opposition to the empire, he was expelled from 
France. He proceeded fiist to Holland, and thence, in 
1855, to England, where he was for some tune professor 
of French literature at Woolwich. Here he wrote for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes a number of essays on English 
life and character, which were afterwards translated and 
published m London, under the title of the English at 
Home (1st scries, 1862, 2d, 1863). He also published in 
1859 La Neei'lande et la vie hollanduise. His works both 
on England and on Holland are remarkable for fulness of 
information and sympathetic appreciation of foreign charac- 
teristics. In 1869 he was chosen a member of the legisla- 
tive assembly for the fourth circonscription of the depart- 
ment of the Bouches du Rhone, and took his seat among 
the democratic opposition. In September 1870 he was 
made superior administrator of the department, but on 
account of his imprudent political prosecutions he was 
compelled to resign his office in the November following, 
after which he became editor of the Rgahte of Marseilles. 
In 1871 he w^as chosen a member of the legislative 
assembly, and sat again on the extreme left. He died at 
Versailles, May 13, 1876. Esquiros w'as too much of a 
partisan to he properly ranked as a statesman, and though, 
he was a brilliant and facile writer, most of his political 
works are somewhat superficial and declamatory. 

ESS, Johann Heinrich van (1772-1847), a Catholic 
theologian, was born at Warburg, Westphalia, 15th February 
1772. He v/as educated at the Dominican gymnasium of 
his native town, and in 1790 entered, as a novice, the Bene- 
dictine abbey of Marienminster, in the bishojirio of Pader- 
born. His Benedictine name was Leander. He was priest 
at Schwalenberg from 1799 to 1812, after which he became 
extraordinary professor of theology and joint-director of the 
teachers’ seminary at Marburg. In 1818 he received the 
doctorate of theology and of canonical law. In 1807, in 
conjunction with his cousin, he published a German 
translation of the New Testament, and as its circulation 
was forbidden by the pope, he published iu 1808 a defence 
of his views, entitled Aiiszuge aus dm Ileiligen Vatern mid 
anderen Lehrem der Katholisclien lOrche liher das 
nothwaidige und niiUliche Bibellesm. An improved edi- 
tion of this tractate was published iu 1816, under the title 
OedaidiCn uher Ribd vnd Ribellekre, and in the same-year 
appeared Wasioar die Bihel den erstm Christen ? In 1818 
he published Die Bihel niclit cm Budi fur Priesier, and this 
was followed in 1819 by a German translation of the Old 
Testament. In 1822 he resigned his offices at Marburg 
’n order to devote Ins whole time to the defence of his 
views regarding Bible reading by the people, and to endea- 
vour to promote the circulation of his Bible translations ; 
and in 1840, conjointly with his pupil Wetzer, he completed 
a German translation of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. He died at Affolderhach in the Odenwald, 
I3th October 1847. 

ESSEK, Es.seg, or Ebzek, a fortress and imperial free 
town of Austria-Hungary, in the province of Slavonia, and 
the capital of the county of Vero'cze, is situated on the Drave 
about 136 miles S. by W. of Pesth. It has a Franciscan 
and a Capnebin monastery, a gymnasium, a military school, 
a hospital, and an arsenal It carries on a considerable 
trade in corn, cattle, and wood, and has also silk manufac- 
tories and tanneries. Essek owes its origin to its fortress. 
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wliich Gxifated as early as tlie time of tbe Pbomaas under tlie 
name of Miirsia. At the beginning of the Hungarian re- 
volution of 1848 the town was held by the Hungarians, but 
on the 4th February 1849, it was taken by the Austrians 
under General Baron Trebersberg. The population in 
1869 was 17,247. 

ESSEN, a town of Prussia, in the government district of 
Diisseldorf, province of the P^hine, is situated 19 miles N.E. 
of Diissoldoif. It is the seat of a court of justice and a 
board of trade. Among its principal buildings are the 
town-house, the post-office, the imperial bank, the real 
school, the two infirmaries, and the hospital It has also 
an old Benedictine nunnery founded in 873, and a Catholic 
church whose choir dates from the 9 th century. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town there is a beautiful 
public park The towm owes its prosperity originally to 
the large coal mines in its vicinity, which employ more than 
20,000 workmen, and afford special facilities for its various 
industries. It has manufactories of woollen and liucn goods, 
vitriol, leather, and machines, hut is host kuown by the 
cast-steel works of Frederick Krupp, at which are manu- 
factured the famous Krupp cannon. In 1876, 10,000 men 
were employed in the factory, besides 5000 others in the 
mines and at the blast furnaces. There were in opera^ 
tion 200 smelting furnaces, 390 annealing and other kinds 
of furnaces, 77 steam hammers, and 294 steam engines, with 
a total of 10,000 horse power. In 1875, 612,000 tons of 
coal and coke were used iu the furnaces. The population 
of Essen has for some time been rapidly increasing; 
while in 1849 it numbered only 8813, it amounted in 1875 
to 54,790. 

Essen was formed into a town about the middle of the lOth 
century by the abbess Hagona, sister of the emperor Hemy I. 
Tie abbess of the nunnery, holding from 1276 the rank of a priu- 
cess, governed the town until 1802, when it was incorporated with 
Prussia. In 1800 it came into the possesrion of the duchy of 
Berg, but it was again transfeircd to Prussia in 1818. 

ESSENEB, The, were one of the three principal sects of 
the Jews, appearing for the first time in Josephus, about 
the middle of the 2d century before Christ. The historian 
introduces them along with the Pharisees and Sadducees 
in his account of the period of J ouatlian the Asmonean. 
As to the circumstances under which they arose, the precise 
causes in Jewish life to which they owed their origm, and 
the various stages hy which they attained to the elaborate 
organization of later times, we have no positive information 
wliatever. The accounts we have of them refer particularly 
to the half century preceding the fall of Jerusalem, when 
the growth and organization of the sect were complete. Be- 
sides the detailed account of Josephus Jud,, li. 8; 
briefly in Antiq,, xviii. 1, 5), we have a sketch of them in. 
Philo (in his treatise Quod oinnis pt'ohiis liber, and in the 
fragment of his A-pology for the Jews preserved in 
Eusebius, A'i/fm.7., viii, 11), and a brief notice from 
Pliny [Hist. Hat, v. 17). Josephus himself made trial of 
the sect of Essenes lu his youth ; but from his own statement 
ifc appears that he must have been a very short time with 
them, and therefore could not have been initiated into the 
inner mysteries of the society (Be vita sua, 2). 

There is no little difficulty about their name. Josephus 
generally writes ’E<r(njvoi, but has Eo-o-atoi sometimes ; 
Philo has Eo-o-aioi, and Pliny Esseiii. Its derivation is 
quite uncertain, all the more so as the origin of tlia sect is 
totally unknown. The most extraordinary conjecture is 
tliat of Philo, who connects it with oertos, holy ; Salmasios 
proposed the Syrian city Essa; Ewald refers it to the 
“ Pvabbinical VID (properly, preserver, guardian), and sup- 
poses that the Essenes called themselves so as watchers, | 
servants (of God), since they did not iu fact purpose to be any- j 
thing more than SepaTrevTal $eoa, as Philo says.” The most j 
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probable root is t4DX, to heal, suggested by several authoij- 
ties, which also is analogous to fiepaTreurat, the name of 
the kindred sect in Egypt. (For a full discussion of 
the name of the sect, see Canon Lightfoot on the Colos- 
smns.) 

The Essenes were an exclusive society, distinguished 
from the rest of the Jewish nation in Palestine by an 
organization peculiar to themsolves, and by a theory of life 
in which a severe asceticism and a rare benevolence to one 
another and to mankind in general wore the most 
striking characteristics. They had fixed rules for initiation, 
a succession of strictly separate grades withiu the limits of 
the society, and regulations for the conduct of their daily 
life even m its minutest details. Their membership could 
be recruited only from the outside world, as marriage and 
all intercourse with women were absolutely renounced. 
They were the first society in the world to condemn slavery 
both in theory and practice ; they enforced and practised 
the most complete community of goods. They chose their 
own priests and public office-bearers, and even their own 
judges. Though their prevailing tendency was practical, 
and. the tenets of the society were kept a profound secret, 
it is perfectly clear from the concurrent testimony of Philo 
and Josephus that they cultivated a kind of speculation, 
which not only accounts for their spiritual asceticism, hut 
indicates a great deviation from the normal development of 
Judaism, and a profound sympathy with Greek philosophy, 
and probably also with Oriental ideas. At the same time 
we do OUT Jewish authorities no injustice in imputing to 
them the patriotic tendency to idealize the society, and 
thus offer to their readers something in Jewish life that 
would bear comparison at least with similar manifestations 
of Gentile life. 

There is soma little difficulty in determining how far the 
Essenes separated themselves locally from their follow 
countrymen. Josephus informs us that they had no single 
city of their own, but that many of them dwelt in every city. 
While in his treatise Quod otnms, &c., Philo speaks of 
their avoiding towns and preferring to live in villages, in 
his Apology for the Jews wo find them living in many 
cities, villages, and in great and prosperous towns. In 
Phny they are a perennial colony settled on the western 
shore of the Dead Sea. On the whole, as Philo and 
Josephus agree in estimating their number at four thousand, 
we are justified in suspectuig some exaggeration as to the 
many cities, towns, and villages where they v/cre said to be 
found. As agriculture was their favourite occupation, and 
as their tendency was to withdraw from the haunts and 
ordinary interests of mankind, we may assume that with 
the growing confusion and corruption of J ewish society, 
they felt themselves attracted from the mass of the popula- 
tion to the sparsely peopled districts, till they found a con- 
genial settlement and free scope for their peculiar view of 
life by the riiore of the Dead Sea. While their principles 
were consistent with the neighbourhood of men, they were 
better adapted to a state of seclusion. 

The Essenes did not renounce marriage because they 
denied the validity of the iustitutiou or the necessity of it 
as providing for the continuance of the human race, but 
because they were convinced of the artfulness and fickle- 
ness of the sex. They adopted children when very young, 
and broi^ht them up on their own principles. Pleasure 
generally they rejected as evil. They despised riches not 
less than pleasure ; neither poverty nor wealth was observ- 
able among them ; at initiation every one gave his property 
into the common stock ; every member iu receipt of wages 
handed them over to the fun^ of the society. In matters 
I of dress tbe asceticism of the society was very pronounced. 

They regarded oil as a defilement, even washing it off if 
I anointed with it against their will They did not change 
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their clothes or their shoes till they were torn in pieces or 
worn completely away. In general they thought it good to 
dre&3 coarsely, and preferred to be clad in white. Their daily 
routine was prescribed for them in the strictest manner. 
Before the rising of the sun they wore to apeak of nothing 
profane, but offered to it certain traditional forms of prayer 
as if beseeching it to rise. Thereafter they went about 
their daily tasks, working continuously at whatever trade 
they knew tiU the fifth hour, when they assembled, and, 
girding on a garment of linen, bathed in cold water. They 
next seated themselves quietly in the dining hall, where the 
baker set bread in order, and the cook brought each a 
single dish of one kind of food. Before meat and after it 
grace was said by a priest. After dinner they resumed 
work till sunset. lu the evening they had supper, m 
which strangers belonging to the society joined them, if 
there happened to be any such present. Withal there was 
no noise or confusion to mar the tianquillity of their inter- 
course j no one usurped more than his share of the conver- 
sation; the stillness of the place oppressed a stranger with 
a feeling of mysteiious awe. This composure of spirit was 
owing to their peifect temperance lu eating and drinking. 
Not only in the daily routine of the society, but generally, 
the activity of the members was controlled by their presi- 
dents. In only two things could they take the initiative, 
helpfulness and msrey; the deserving poor and the 
destitute were to receive instant relief ; but no member 
could give anything to his relatives without consulting the 
heads of the society. Their office-bearers were elected. 
They had also their special courts of justice, which were 
composed of not less than a hundred members, and their 
decisions, which were arrived at with extreme care, wore 
irreversible. Oaths were strictly forbidden; their word 
was stronger than an oath. They ware just and temperate 
in anger, the guardians of good faith, and the ministers of 
peace, obedient to their elders and to the majority. But 
the moral characteristics which they most earnestly 
cultivated and enjoined will best appear in their rules of 
initiation. There was a novitiate of three years, during 
which the intending member was tested as to his fitness for 
entering the society. If the result was satisfactory, he was 
admitted, but before partaking of the common meal, he was 
required to swear awful oaths, that he would reverence the 
deity, do justice to men, hurt no man voluntarily or at the 
command of another, hate the unjust and assist the just, 
and that he would render fidelity to all men, but especially 
to the rulers, seeing’ that no one rules but of God. He 
also vowed, if he should bear rule himself, to make no 
violent use of his power, nor outshine those set under him 
by superior display, to make it his aim to cherish, the truth 
and unmask liars, to be pure from theft and unjust gain, 
to conceal nothing from his fellow-members, nor to di^ge 
any of their affairs to other men, even at the risk of death, 
to transmit their doctrines unchanged, and to keep secret 
the books of the society and the names of the angels. 

Within the limits of the society there were four grades 
so distinct that if any one touched a member of an 
inferior grade ie required to cleanse himself by bathing 
in water ; members that had been found guilty of serious 
crimes were expelled from the society, and could not be 
received again till reduced to the very last extremity of 
want or sickness. As the result of the ascetic training of 
the Essenes, and of their temperate diet, we find that ^ey 
lived to a great age, and were superior to pain and fear. 
During the Roman war they cheerfully underwent the 
most grievous tortures rather than break any of the 
principles of their faith. In fact, they had in many 
respects reached the very highest moral elevation attained 
by the ancient world; they were just, humane, benevolent, 
and spiritually-minded ; the sick and aged were the objects 
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of a special affectionate regard, and they conrlemncd 
slavery, not only as an injustice, but as an impious violation 
of the natural brotherhood of men. There were some of 
the Essenes who permitted marriage, but strictly with a 
view to the preservation of the race ; in other respects, they 
agreed with the main body of the society. 

It will be apparent that the predominant tendency of the 
society was practical Phile tolls us expressly that they 
rejected logic as unnecessary to the acquisition of virtue, 
and speculation on nature as too lofty for the human intel- 
lect. Yet they had views of their own as to God, Provi- 
dence, the soul, and a future state, which, while they bad 
a practical use, were yet essentially speculative. On the 
one hand, indeed, they held tenaciously by the traditional 
Judaisms: blasphemy against their lawgiver was punished 
with death, the sacred books were preserved and road witli 
great reverence, though not without an allegorical interpre- 
tation, and the Sabbath was most scrupulously observed. 
But in many important points their deviation from the 
strait path of Judaic development was complete. They 
rejected animal sacrifice as well as marriage; the oil with 
which priests and kings were anointed they accounted un- 
clean ; and the condemnation of oaths and the community of 
goods were unmistakable innovations for which they found 
no hint or warrant m the old Hebrew writings. Their 
most singular feature, perhaps, was their reverence for the 
sun. As we have seen, no profane word was to be uttered 
before his rising, and certain forms of prayer were offered 
to him; they were not to insult his rays by any act of uu- 
cleanness, however natural. In their speculative hints 
respecting the soul and a future state, we find another im- 
portant deviation from Judaism, and the explanation of 
their asceticism. They held that the body is mortal, and 
its substance transitory ; that the soul is immortal, but, 
coming from the subtlest ether, is lured as by a sorcery of 
nature into the prison-house of the body. At dealh it is 
relaised from its bonds, as from long slavery, and joyously 
soars aloft. To the souls of the good there is reserved a 
life beyond the ocean, and a country oppressed neither by 
rain, nor snow, nor heat, but refreshed by a gentle west 
wind blowing continually from the sea, but to the wicked 
a region of wintry darkness and of unceasing torment. (In 
these points the resemblance of Essenism to certain phases 
of Greek philosophy and to some of the earlier Greek myths 
is unmistakable.) To all intensely earnest minds, in which 
the force of one gieat idea is not corrected by other 
tendencies, a spiritual asceticism is the natural complement 
of a theory according to which a vile body is the prison- 
house of an immortal soul. Josephus tells us, too, that the 
Essenes believed in fate; but in what sense, and what re- 
lation it bore to Divine Providence, docs not appear. 

In view of such divergencies from the normal develop- 
ment of Judaism, and of doctrines on the soul and a future 
state, which so closely resemble Pythagorean, Platonic, and 
even Zorotatuian speculations, the question naturally arises 
how far Essenism was a native product of the Jewish mind, 
and how far it had experienced the infl.ueuce of Greek and 
Oriental thought. On the one hand it is clear, from the 
facts we have noted, that it must have completely passed 
the barriers of traditional Judaism, and equally clear, on 
the other, that they could not have reached their peculiar 
point of view in perfect isolation from antecedent and con- 
temporary speculation. For more than a century before 
the Essenes appear as a factor in Jewish history, the Jevs 
had come into closest contact with Greek life ; doubtless 
they were rather repelled than attracted, but in either case 
coffid not help being affected, by it. "With the theosophic 
speculations of Persia they had also been acquainted for 
many centuries, first during the Babylonian captivity, and. 
afterwards through the general diffusion of that way of 
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thought in the ailjoiumg countries. All tins influence had 
greatly modified the opinions of the Jews, Nations cannot 
altogether select the medium in which they live, nor resist 
its inflaence, however vigorously they cling to an hereditary 
faith. Whatever they may have acquired in their inter- 
course with Persia must have already passed into Jeunsh 
thought generally, and probably had no special connexion 
with the origin of the Essenes; but may we not assume with 
Zeller some direct and express influence of the Neo-Pytha- 
goreans as that which gave Essenism its distinctive cha- 
racter? As Josephus himself says, the Essenes live the 
same kind of life as the Pythagoreans. The Essenes cer- 
tainly did realize the Pythagorean ideal. In beliefs, msti- 
tiitions, and tendencies we are struck by their close resem- 
blance. It is not impossible they were directly connected. 
Still the second century before Christ is too early a date 
to look for such a strong manifestation of Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism on Jewish soil. Besides we have all the data for 
explaining the origin of the Essenes without supposing any 
direct influence of the Neo-Pythagorean school. Greek 
culture was widely diffused among the Jews; the Greek 
philosophy was accessible to their scholars; Jewish thought 
could not but obey the impulse of the dominant civiliza- 
tion, and could not avoid more or less completely moving 
in parallel directions. So much must be conceded as to 
the medium in which the thoughtful Jewish intellect lived. 
On the other hand, like causes produce like results in all 
countries. Certain conditions of civilization have favoured 
the formation of secret societies, with analogous institutions, 
in all ages Accordingly, while we cannot fail to perceive a 
general affinity to Greek and Oriental thought in the 
tenets and institutions of the Essenes, we see still more 
clearly the proverbial intensity of the Jews, seeking in an 
organized seclusion from the world that satisfaction which 
they could not find in a disturbed and decaying national 
life. The Jewish people wero unhappily hastening to the 
final catastrophe ; misrule, corrujition, and fanaticism were 
everywhere gathering head ; good men despaired of con- 
trolling such a headlong and turbulent movement ; what 
could they do but withdraw from it, and cultivate a purer 
life under such conditions as secured or admitted it, in the 
exclusive society of men like-minded with themselves? 

The original sources of our knowledge of the Essenes have been 
raentioned at the beginning of this pajier ; the best modem dis- 
cussions of them are to be louiid m such works as Zeller’s Fhilo- 
sophie der ffrieclien, vol. iii. ; Ewald, Geschtchie d. V. lirael, iii. 
419-428 ; Reuss, La thcologie chriiienne au dkU aposioligiie, i 
122-131 ; Keim, Liji. nf Jesus oj Nazara, vol i.; Canon Liglitfoot 
on tlie Colos&ians, (T. K.) 

ESSEX, the tenth in size of the English counties, is 
situated on the S.E, coast, and is consequently bounded 
on the E. and SE, by the North Sea. On the S. it 
is separated from Kent by the river Thames, on the W. 
from Aliddlesex and Hertfordshire by the Lea and the Stort, 
and on the N.E. from Suffolk by the Stour, while on the 
N. it is conterminous with Cambridgeshire. 

Essex contains 1,055,133 acres, or 1648 square miles. 
The population in 1851 was 369,318 ; in 1861, 404,834 ; 
and in 1871, 466,436 (233,903 males and 233,533 
females). The increase is found to be almost entirely in 
.the south-western corner of the county contiguous to the 
metropolis, — the parish of West Ham, which by the last 
cftiistts contained 62,919 inhabitants, being now estimated 
to have about 110,000. The coast has an exceedingly 
irregular outline, and, short as it is, it is deeply indented 
by estuaries of no less than three rivers— the Stour at 
Harwich, the Blackwater and Colne at Maldon, and the 
Thames ; and as maybe suggested by this fact, the seaboard 
entirely lacks the bold and rugged beauty of the shores 
of the west of England. The rivers, with the exception 
of the Thames, are insignificant ; and so far as they are 
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navigable they are useful chiefly for the transport of agri- 
cultural produce. Harwicli is the only considerable har- 
bour, but Wiveiihoe, on the Colne, is celebrated for its 
yacht-building. The sea has within historic times en- 
croached upon the land; and near Walton, on the Naze, 
rums of buildings have been discerned at low water on 
a shoal known as the West Bocks, five miles out. On 
the cliffs of Walton are to be found interesting geological 
remains. In the pari.sh of Dagenham there is a large tract 
at a lower level than the river, protected by an extensive 
dyke, which was restored in 1723 at an expense of nearly 
£42,500. 

The Crouch, the Blackwater, and the Colne all supply 
favourite beds for oyster layers; and lawsuits to determine 
the right of dredging in these rivers have been pending for 
years. Barking sends out a large fleet of fishing smacks in 
the pursuit of turbot, soles, cod, &c. 

Geologically the county rests almost entirely upon the 
London clay, which has been frequently pierced and found 
to be of great thickness. At Lamarsh, during the con 
struction of the Stour Valley Railway, parts of a foissil 
elephant were discovered in a gravel stratum 14 feet below 
the surface. The soil of the southern and eastern portions 
is mostly of a rich alluvial character, with occasional traces 
of gravel; the Roothings in the centre are clay, but the 
northern district is sound loam, becoming lighter as it 
approaches Cambridgeshire, The landscape varies in like 
degree, the flat, uninteresting, but fertile grazing grounds 
near the coast and rivers providing a strong contrast to the 
undulating and frequently hilly neighbourhoods of Dan- 
bury, Baddow, Wickham, Weald, Laindon Hills, Havering, 
Warley, and Hedingham. 

The roads of this county could hardly be surpassed ; with 
a clay soil foundation, they have for generations been re- 
paired with flints picked by women and children from the 
surface of the fields,— au industry which will die out under 
the new Education Acts. Gravel is difficult of access, and 
some of the inland towns are purchasing granite for their 
streets ; near Good Easter and Cbignal, not ten miles from 
Chelmsford, the road surveyors are driven to the expedient 
of collecting pebbles fiom the brooks. With the exception, 
of chalk for lime (mainly obtained at Ballingdon in the 
north and Grays in the south), septaria for making cement, 
and clay for bricks, the underground riches of the county 
are meagre, and it is to agriculture that we must look for 
the internal resources of Essex. 

For the large quantity and the fine quality of both its« 
wheat and its barley Essex has long been famous. Essex 
wheat is one of the standard quotations of the London 
markets, and thousands of quarters are exported to the 
north of England, as well as to France, for seed purposes ; 
the Essex Rough Chaff, the Nursery, the Golden Drop, and 
the Taunton Dean, all flourish in perfection. What the 
barley lacks in delicacy of appearance and in fineness of 
skin, it makes up for in weight and size of berry, and in its 
kindly nature in malting. Beans are a prolific crop m most 
parts of the country, and pease, both for harvesting and for 
picking green for the London market, produce abundantly. 
The enormous importations from Russia and Sweden have 
caused farmers to neglect the cultivation of oats, and to. 
turn their attention to the growth of the more lucrative 
barley; and the acreage of mangel-wurtzel and of kohl- 
rabi IB gradually increasing, to the diminution of the more 
precarious turnip crop. The system of agriculture has 
undergone changes so great that the men of two generations 
ago could scarcely now recognize the face of the country, 
nor comprehend the routine of the farm. The extrava- 
gantly high and wide fences and the cramped little fields, 
have given way to a more intelligent scheme ; the anti- 
quated four-cour.so sliift is seldom hoard of except in covo- 
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uauts coiitiolliiig the last period of leases, long fallows are 
abandoned; steam cultivation has become general; tlie sickle 
IS replaced by tbe reapiiig-macbine, and other machines are 
employed to mow the grass, and shake it out, gather it, and 
even to “cock” it and elevate it to the stacks; m like 
manner the cereal crops are sown, hoed, reaped, stacked, 
and thrashed by a force superior to, and cheaper than, 
manual power ; and the employment of women and gangs 
of children in the fields, once so general, is now the excep- 
tion. The generous treatment of the land by the farmers of 
the county has been followed by corresponding concessions 
on the part of the landowners ; and although the recent 
Agricultural Holdings Act has become nearly a dead letter 
owing to landlords “contracting themselves out of the Act,” 
yet there is for the most part a mutual good feeling between 
owner and occupier, and iii cases where leases are granted 
the covenants are practical and libeial It is probable, 
however, that in no county in England is the phrase 
“ farming by the custom of the country ” so vague and 
elastic as in Essex , the system which is successful “ on 
the flab ” in the district north of Einchingfield and Rad- 
winter would be ruinous or impossible in Dengie Hundred, 
with its deep furrows drawn by powerful and costly teams 
between the narrow reaches of Purleigh, Mundon, and 
Latchingdou , notwithstanding, both districts produce 
excellent crops. Not the least interesting feature m the 
agriculture of the county is the rapid disillusiuu which has 
taken place with regard to the growth of certain varieties 
of farm produce, which it was supposed could only be raised 
on certain soils and in ceitam districts, — notably the culti- 
vation of root crops and of barley, which now take their 
place in the ordinary rotation nearly throughout Essex. 
There are, it is true, localities particularly favourable to 
certain crops, and at Castle Hedingham, at Sible Hedmg- 
ham, and Coggeahall, and at Feering we find seed-growing 
practised both for the farm and the garden; at Wethers- 
field, Shalford, Hedmgham, and Booking are hop-grounds, 
which are, however, gradually dying out ; Tiptree Heath 
supplies large quantities of fruit, used principally by the 
Loudon traders for preserving ; the teasel and the aromatic 
seeds, coriander and caraway, have well-nigh disappeared; 
oiiioiia, French beaus, cabbages, potatoes, indeed all kinds 
of vegetables, are produced at Barking, Rainh im, Aveley, 
and the neighbourhood, whence they are transferred by 
road to Covent Garden Market. Agricultural horses are 
imported from Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Belgium, 
comparatively few being bred at home. Several herds of 
shorthorns have been established, but thousands of store 
bullocks are introduced from Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Ireland, 
and Wales; of sheep there are but few distinct flocks; the 
pig tribe is represented by a high-class Berkshire type, — ^ths 
“ improved Essex,” a breed introduced by the late Fisher 
Hobbs, having become absorbed by frequent crossing. 
From the comparative dryness of the climate Essex does 
not excel in pasturage, and in consequence the majority of 
farmers devote their attention to winter grazing, and fatten 
their stock upon roots, cut hay, bean-meal, pease-meal, and 
vast quantities of oilcake, usually of American manufacture. 
The county possesses one of the largest and most in- 
fluential agricultural associations in the kingdom, number- 
ing betweeu 800 and 900 members, and giving away 
from .£1500 to £1900 annually in prizes, many of which 
are open for competition to all England ; the chamber of 
agriculture has 600 subscribers. Attempts at sewage 
farming have been made in several localities, but in most 
cases the sewage farm is looked upon as a necessary evil 
Many of the minor towns have their sewage farm attached, 
but the disposal of the drainage usually exhausts any 
possible remuneration for the excessive outlay. 

Essex, winch was at one time famous for the extent of 
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its forests, has for many years been decreasing its acreage 
of woodland. Eppmg Forest, which is of the estimated 
extent of 60,000 acres, has been m jeopardy of encroach- 
ment, but by the “Epping Forest Act, 1871,” a board of 
commissioners was appointed for tbe better management 
of the lands ; the corporation of the city of London has 
acquired by purchase the freehold interest of waste land 
belonging to tbe lords of the manor, thus, at an outlay of 
£50,000, securing 800 acres for the benefit of tbe jmbhc 
for ever ; the Ancient Court of Verderers has also been 
revived, and consists of an hereditary lord warden together 
with four verderers elected by freeholders of the county. 
The celebrated Fairlop oak, which measured 45 feet in 
girth, was blown down in 1820 ; the largest now standing 
is only 18 feet in girth. Hainault Forest was disafforested 
in 1851. 

The landowners of Essex number 22,305, of whom 
14,833, or 66^ per cent., hold less than one acre each, 
the proportion for all England being 71 per cent The 
gross estimated rental is put at £2,166,077, or £2, 6s. 
6fd. per acre, as compared with £3, Os. 2|d. for all 
England. From the return of 1873 we find that of 
owners possessing more than 5000 acres each, Lord Petre, 
Thorndon Hall, owns 19,085 acres; Lord Braybrooke, 
Audley End, 9684; Executors of Lord Maynard, Easton 
Lodge, 8617; Lord Rayleigh, Terling Place, 8536; the 
Governors of Guy’s Hospital, 8400; Sir T. C. 0. Western, 
Fehx Hall, 7875; KB. Wingfield Baker, Orsett Hall, 
7679; J. Archer Homhlon, Great Hallingbury, 7127; J. 
JolliffeTufnel, Langleys, 6582 ; Mrs Honywood, Markshall, 
6436, Colonel Bramston, Skreens, 6318, Executors of 
T. G G. White, Berechurch Hall, 6600; Crown property, 
5526; the Governors of the Charter House, 6481 ; Sir 0. 
Da Cane, Braxted Park, 5409; the Countess Waldegrave, 
Dadbrook, 6108. 

The manufacturing establishments in the county com- 
prise the various iron works at Chelmsford, Colchester, 
Maldon, Colne, Halstead, and Rayne (which supply agri- 
cultural implements for local use), important crape factories 
at Booking and Halstead, a large manufactory of ricli 
damasks and satins for furniture at Booking, and a con- 
siderable jute factory at Barking. There are also Govern- 
ment gunpowder mills at Waltham Abbey. 

The county forms nineteen “ hundreds,” each comprising 
several parishes, and one “ liberty,” that of Havering-atte- 
Bower, which includes Hornchurch and Romford. The 
“ liberty ” has a special jurisdiction of its own, indepen- 
dent of the county, having its own high steward, magis- 
trates, clerk of the peace, coroner, and quarter sessions for 
the trial of offences committed withm the borders of three 
parishes. 

The principal towns are Colchester (population, 26,343), 
Chelmsford (9318), Maldon (population of parliamentary 
borough, 7151), Romford (6335), Harwich (6079), Halstead 
(6783), Barking (5766), Saffron Walden (5718), Braintree 
(4790), Witham (3347), Dunmow (3342). For parlia- 
mentary purposes the county is divided into three constitu- 
enci^, east, south, and west, each, returning two members; 
the borough of Colchester also sends two representatives to 
the House of Commons, while Maldon and Harwich elect 
one each, making a total of ten members. There are 250 
justices of the peace for the county, which is divided into 
18 petty sessional divisions. There are 1 7 poor law unions, 
10 local boards of health, and 62 school boards. A large 
camp at Colchester, usually containing 3000 infantry and 
1000 artillery and cavalry, is the headquarters of the 
eastern district of England, Great Warley being the military 
centre for Essex. Two regiments of militia are established, 
the Essex rifles and the West Essex regiment, having their 
head-quarters at Colchester and at Chelmsford respectively. 

VIII. — 70 
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According to tlie recent alterations in tlie arrangement 
of the circuits, Essex, Herts, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge- 
shire, and Huntingdonshire are included in the soutli'eastern 
circuit, formed by the amalgamation of the home circuit with 
a portion of the Norfolk circuit. Ecclesiastically Essex be- 
longs to the new diocese of St Albans, instead of Rochester, 
as formerly. The new see, which also embraces Herts, 
has a population of 659,152, and an area of 2268 square 
miles. The county lunatic asylum is situated between 
Brentwood and Warley barracksj there is an infant 
orphan asylum at Wanstead, and a seaman’s orphan asylum 
at Snaresbrooke. 

Essex is comparatively poor In prehistoric remains, but 
for this it is richly compensated by the variety and value 
of its Roman and medimval antiquities. The so-called 
Dane pits not miprubably belong to the pre-Roman period : 
they are almost certainly shafts aunt for chalk, and vve 
know that at a very early date this material was ex- 
ported from Britain to the Goutineat. By some antiquaries 
Lesden is regarded as the site of the British town of 
Camulodunum, and certain mounds are identified with its 
defences. IVe know frum history that within the present 
boundaries of Essex the Romans had not only their great 
central post of Camiilodunum, but also stations called 
Durolituin, Csesaromagus, Canonimi, Iceauum, and Othona. 
The site of several of these, however, is still matter of 
debate. DnroUtum was possibly at or near Romford, no 
Roman remains having been found at Layton, which was 
once selected from a very superficial similarity of name ; 
Cmsaromagus is usually identified with Chelmsford, and 
Iceanum with Chesterford j and there is little or no doubt 
that Othona, the Ithanceaater of Bede, was situated near 
Bradwell. Roman mihtary works have been recognized at 
Danbury, Tilbury, Harwich, Pleshy, <kc., Roman dwelling- 
houses discovered at Chelmsford, at Sunken Church Field, 
near Hadstock, at Ridgewell, <fcc,, and Roman cemeteries 
or tombs at Clielmsfurd, Chesterford, Hadstock, Bartlow, 
Coggeshall, and \Voi’mingfi.eld. At Wormiiigfield alone 
hundreds of urns have been exhumed. Large quantities of 
Roman ware have turned up at Stifford and Canvey Island ; 
and Halhngbury church is far from the only building that 
has been indebted to the Roman brickmakers. Of Roman 
works of art discovered in the county perhaps the most 
remarkable are the Colchester Sphinx and an eflfigy of a 
■centurion unearthed in the same town. A Roman road 
connected London with Camulodunum, and another ran 
from Camulodunum to Cambridge, and sent off a branch 
to St Albans. It is supposed by many antiquaries that 
Saxon masonry can be detected in the foundations of several 
of the Essex churches, but, with the exception of Ashing- 
don church tovrer, believed to have been erected by Canute 
after his victory over Edmund Ironside, there is certainly 
no very recognizable building belonging to that period. 
This is probably to be in part ascribed to the fact that 
the comparative scarcity of stone and the unusual abund- 
unca of timber led to the extensive employment of the 
latter material. Many of the Essex churches, as Black- 
more, Mountnessing, Margaretting, and South Bemfleet, 
have still massive iiorches and towers of timber ; and St 
Andrew’s church, Greenstoad, with its walls of solid, oak, 
continues an almost unique example of its kind, Of the 
four “round churches” in England one is in Essex at 
Little Maplestead ; but it is both the smallest and the 
most modern. The churches of South Weald, Hadleigh, 
Blackmore, Heybridge, and Hadstock may be mentioned 
as containing Norman masonry; Southchurch, Danbury, 
and Boreham as being partly Early English j Ingatestone, 
Stehbing, and Tilty for specimens of decorated arehitec- 
tnxe ; and Messing, Thaxted, and Saffron ‘Walden as speci- 
mens of the Perpendicular. Stained glass windows have 
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left their traces in several of the churches, the finest 
remains being those of Margaretting, which represent a 
tree of Jesse and the daisy or herb Margaret. Paintings 
have evidently been largely used for internal decoration : 
a remarkable series, probably of the 12th century, but 
much restored in the 1 dth, exists in the chancel of Cop- 
ford church ; and in the church at Ingatestone there was 
discovered in 1868 an almost unique fresco representa- 
tion of the seven deadly sins. The oldest brasses preserved 
in the county are those of Sir William Fitz-Ralph at 
Pehmarsli, about 1323 ; Richard of Eeltown, at Corringham, 
1340 j Sir John Gifford, at Bowers Gifford, 1348 ; Ralph 
de Eneyton, at Aveley, 1370; Robert de Swynboui-ne, at 
lattle Horkesley, 13D1 ; and Sir Ingelram de Bruyn, at 
South Ockendon, 1400, The brass of Thomas Heron, 
aged 14, at Little Ilford, though dating only from 1617, 
is of interest as a picture of a schoolboy of the period. 
Ancient wooden effigies are preserved at Danbury, Little 
Leighs, and Little Horkesley. 

Essex was rich in monastic foundations, though the 
greater number have left but meagre mins behind. The 
Benedictines had an abbey at Saffron ‘Walden, nunneries 
at Barking and ‘Wickes, and priories at Monk’s Colne and 
Hedmgham ; the Augustinian canons had an abbey at 
Waltham (see Waltham AnuEy), priories at Thoby, 
Blackmore, Bick nacre, Little Leighs, Little Dunmow, and 
St Osyth; there were Cistercian abbeys at Coggeshall, 
Stratford, and Tilty ; the Cluniac monks were settled at 
Prittlewell, the Premonstrateusians at Beleigh Abbey, and 
the Knights Hospitallers at Little Maplestead. Balking 
Abbey is said to date its first origin from the 7th century, 
the most of the others arose in the 12th and 13th 
centuries. Besides the keep at Colchester there is a fine 
Norman castle at Hedingham, and two dilapidated round 
towers still stand at Hadleigh. Ongar, the house of the 
De LacySjSnd Pleshy, the seat of the earls of Essex, have left 
only mounds behind them, Havering, the palace that was 
occupied by so many of our queens, is replaced by a 
modern house , Wickham, the mansion of tho bishops of 
London, is no more ; and Theobald’s Park, the splendid 
creation of Lord Burleigh, has shared the same fate. New 
Hall, which was successively occupied by Henry ‘VIII,, 
Elizabeth, the earl of Essex, George Villiers duke of 
Bucldngham, and Cromwell, is now a nunnery of tho order 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Audley End, the mansion of Lord 
Brayhroolc, whose name is so well known in connexion 
with Essex antiquities, is a noble example of the domestic 
architecture of the Jacobean period; Layer Marney is an 
interesting proof of the Italian influences that were at work 
in the time of Wolsey. Horeham Hall was built by Sir 
John Cutfe in the reign of Henry VII, and Gosfield Hall 
is of about the same date. 

Its position in the south-eastern corner of England, and its con- 
titniity to the melropohs, have given Essex no small prominence in 
tlTe general history of England. The Romans of the fiist in vasion 
(55 B 0 ) received the nominal submission of its British inhabitants, 
the Tnnobantes, who also occupied portions of what are now 
Middlesei^ Suffolk, Hertfordshire, and Oambiidge. ‘We have nu- 
nusmatic evidence of no inconsiderable civilisation among this tube 
in the following geneiation : Cnnobelin or Cymbelineis well known 
from his coins, and his son Caractacus is the great hero of the 
national defence agamst the second Roman invasion. The defence, 
as is well-known, was futile : Camalodnnam, the Tnnobantian 
capital, was captured j and i.ulus Plautins made it the seat of a 
m^nifleent temple to tlie honour of Claudius the empeior. Dur- 
ing the great Boadicean rebellion, the Romans were dnven from 
their post with terrible slaughter, but they soon recovered their 
ground and rapidly colonized the country. How tlioioughly they 
took root can be read, to this day in. the relics they have left. 
When, the Saxons from over the sea began to make laids on the 
decadent colony, Essex formed part of the domain of the cMnt of 
tile Saxon Shore ; and not long after the withdrawal of the Eoman 
forces it was occupied by the men. whose name it still bears, the 
East Seoxa or East Ssxous. Theii separate dyneaty confenned tiU 
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atout 823, wlien they were iiicorpoiated with the rising powei of 
"Wessex, which was dostmed to widen into England. By the peace 
of Wed more, Essex was recognized by Alfred as pait of the Danish 
territoiy of Guthrum, hut the Danes were esyelled by Alfied’s son, 
Edward the Elder. They have probably left a few tiaces of their 
res«“nce in such names as Danbury and Dane-liolea ; but there is 
ardly a hj to be met with among the immerous Saxon fords, 
wealds, hams, thorps, burys, and ings. The futile attempt of 
Mellitus left the Christiamzation of the East Saxons to Cedd, who 
IS said to hare formed churches at Tilbui'y and Ithanceastre in the 
latter part of the 7th eentuiy. In 991 a gieat battle was fought 
at ilaldon agaiust the Danes, made memorable for ever to English- 
men by a Saxon song Avhich celebrates the Talour of Brihtnoth 
and his pceis ; and it was probably at Ashmgton on the Ciouch that 
111 1016 Onut and Edmund Ironside met in what the early chroni- 
clers call the battle of Assandun. In 1046 Essex A7as pait of the 
earklom of Harold. The family of Sweiie of Essex, w'ho was m 
possession of a largo part of the county at the time of the Con- 
q^uest, kept its ground for nearly a centuiy A new eaildoni cieated 
by Stephen was held by the Mandevilles till 1227, passed by mar- 
riage to the Bohuns, and went with the daughter of Hnrapllrey de 
Bohim to Thomas of Woodstock, son of Edvnid III. Through lua 
daughter it passed to William Bouiclner, but the male line failed 
in 1540. The earldom was next assigned to Thomas Cramwell and 
WiUiam Parr, and from 1571 to 1646 it was held hy the family of 
Devereux. Two years after the death of the lost earl, who hod joined 
the Pailiamentary party, the city of Colchester was besieged and 
capiuied hy the Pailiamentary forces ; and throughout the struggle 
the people of Essex were mainly on the popular side. After the Kes- 
toration, Arthur Capel was created Earl of Essex, and that family 
IS still 111 possession of the title. Of the celehiitiea of Essex it is 
sufficient to mention Samuel Purchas, Joseph Mead, John Bay, 
Joseph Stiutt, Philemon Holland, Dr WiUiam Gilbert, Thomas 
Tusser, Francis Quailes, Thomas Gainsborough, and Dick Turpin. 

Literature ~~Zo[\a.TSm(ieo, Spscuh Britanmce Para an Hist andQeogr De- 
$cnjp. oftM County of Emx, 1004 (edited foi the Camdon Society by Sii Hemy 
Ellis, 1810, fiom the oiiainaUfS m the Mai quia of Salisbmy's hhiiuy at Hut- 
fleld), Nicholas Tindal, JJist. ofMhsex, 1720 , Silas Taylor, Hist. andAntig ofHar- 
mcJi, to wimh ts added a large appendix containing the nat hist of the sea-coast 
and country dbout Ilarviuh, ly Sam Dale, 2d ed, London, 1732, J Fomici, 
History of the Town asid Abbey of Waltham, 1703, Nathaniel Salmon, The Jtut 
and Antig of Essex, Lond 1740,— haaed on the collections of James Shang- 
man of Iladloigli (v Trans, of Essex Arch, Soe , vol ii.) , Morant, Hist and 
Antig. of the County of Essex, Loudon 1768, Potoi Muilman, Hew and Complete 
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Muuay’s, Handbook for Essex, Suffolk, Ac , 1870, 2d ed 1875 ; B. S, Cleuke, “ The 
Laboui'cia of Essex,” m f, of Statist Soc of London, 1870, \V Pohn, Stifford 
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Finish Antiquities, 1873; J G Watson, The Tendr mg Hundred in the olden time, 
18(7, and the Transactions of the Essex Arch Sue fiomtlieye.u 1868 An no- 
count of vaiious MS collections connected ivilh, the county is giTen by H W 
king in vol. ii. of the Transactions, 1863. (C. P. W.) 

ESSEX, Walter Deyeeeux, eiest Earl oe (1540- 
1576), in the Devereux line, the eldest son of Sir Eichard 
Devereux, was born in 1540. He succeeded Ms grand- 
father as Yiscount Hereford in 1558, and in 1561 or 1562 
he married Lettice, daughter of Sir Francis Knollys. In 
1569 he served as high marshall of the field under the earl 
of Warwick and Lord Clinton, and materially assisted them 
in suppressing the northern insurrection. For Ms zeal in 
the service of the queen on this and other occasions, he in 
1572 received the garter and was created Earl of Essex, a 
title which formerly belonged to his family through marriage 
with the Mandevilles. His honours had been merited 
more by good intentions than by actual achievements j and 
eager to give proof of “ his good devotion to employ hmiself 
in the service of her Majesty,” he offered on certain condi- 
tions tn subdue and colonize, at his own expense, a portion 
of the Irish province of Ulster, at that time completely under 
the dominion of rebel cMefs. His offer, with certain modi- 
fications, was accepted, and he set sail for Ireland in 
August 1573, accompanied by a number of earls, knights, 
and gentlemen, and with a force of about 1200 men. The 
beginning of his euteqmse was. inauspicious, for on account 
of a storm which dispersed his fleet and drove some of 
hie vessels as far as Cork and fclic Isle of Man, Me forces 


did not all reach the place of rendezvous till late in the 
autumn, and he was compelled to entrench himself at 
Belfast for the wintei’. Here, by sickness, famine, and 
desertions, his troops were diminished to little more than 
200 men, and he almost determined to abandon his 
undertaking : but receiving in the spring a reinforcement, 
he compelled the submission of Sir Brian MaePhelim, 
massacred by stratagem 200 of the O’Heils, taking Sir 
Brian O’Neal prisoner, and induced the earl of Desmond to 
surrender himself to the deputy Fitzwilliam. Elizabeth, 
however, instigated most probably by Leicester, after 
encouraging Essex to prepare to invade Trilogh Lenogh, 
suddenly commanded him to “ break off his enterprise f 
but as she left him a certain discretionary power, he took 
advantage of it to defeat Trilogh Lenogh, chastise Antrim, 
and massacre several hundreds of persons, chiefly women 
and children, discovered hiding in the caves of Eathlin. 
He returned to England in the end of 1575, resolved “ to 
live henceforth an untroubled life ; ” but he was ultimately 
persuaded to accept the offer of the queen, to make him 
earl marshal of Ireland. He arrived m Dublin in 
September 1576, and three weeks afterwards died of 
dysentery. There were susjiicions that he had been 
poisoned by Leicester, who shortly after his death married 
Ms widow, but these were not confirmed by the pod 
mortem examination. The endeavours of Essex to better 
the condition of Ireland were, it must be admitted, a 
dismal failure; and the massacres of the O’Neals and of 
the Scots of Eathlin leave a somewhat dark stain on his 
reputation. But in judging of his achievoments, it must 
be remembered that the problem which he had under- 
taken to solve was exceptionally difficult, that his own 
energetic efforts were constantly thwarted by the jealousy 
of Fitzwilliam and the vacillations of Elizabeth, and that 
he died before his abilities could be sufficiently tested ; 
and in estimating his character we must set over against 
his acts of cruelty, which the opinion of the time approved, 
his honesty and uprightness, and the noble generosity with 
wMch he devoted his life and fartnne to the performance 
of a thankless task. 

Seo laves of llui Deverevso Ecurls of Essex, by the Honourable 
Walter BoucMur Devereux (1858), and Fronde's Eistory of Eng- 
land, voL X. 

ESSEX, Boeert Devereux, Second Earl of (1667- 
1001), son of the preceding, was born at Netherwood, 
Herefordshire, November 10, 1667. He entered the 
university of Cambridge in 1577, and graduated in 1581. 
He appeared at court in 1584. In 1585 he accompanied 
the earl of Leicester on an expedition to Holland, and 
greatly distinguished hmiself at the battle of Zutphen. 
lu 1587 he was appointed master of the horse, and in the 
following year was made general of the horse, and installed 
knight of the garter On the death of Leicester he suc- 
ceeded him as chief favourite of the queen, a position 
which injuriously affected Ms whole subsequent life* and 
ultimately resulted in Ms ruin. While Elizabeth was 
approaching the mature age of sixty, Essex was scarcely 
twenty-one. Though wdl aware of the advantages of his 
position, and somewhat vain of the queen's favour, Ms 
constant attendance on her at court was irksome to him 
beyond all endurance ; and when he could not make his 
escape to the scenes of foreign adventure after which he 
longed, he varied the monotony of his life at court by 
intrigues with the maids of honour. lu 1089, without the 
queers consent, he joined the expedition of Drake and 
Norreys against Portugal, but on the 4th June was com- 
pelled to obey a letter enjoining him at Ms " uttermost 
peail'’ to return immediately. Soon after Ms return 
occurred Ms famous djid with Sir Charles Blount, a rival 
favourite of the queen, iu which the earl was disarmed and 
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slightly wounded in the thigh. In 1500 Essex married 
the w'ldow of Sir Philip Sidney, but in dread of the queen’s 
anger he kept the marriage secret as long as possible. 
When it was necessary to avow it, her rage at first knew 
no bounds, but as the earl did use it with good temper,” 
and “ for her majesty’s better satisfactiou was pleased that 
my lady should live retired in her mother’s house," he soon 
came to be “in very good favour,” In 1591 he was 
appointed to the command of a force auxiliary to one 
formerly sent to assist Henry IV. of France against the 
Spaniards , but after a fruitless campaign he was finally 
recalled from the command m January 1592. For some 
years after this, most of his time was spent at court, where 
he held a position of unexampled influence, both ou account 
of the favour of the queen, and from his own personal 
popularity. In 1596 he was, after a great many “ changes 
of humour” on the queen’s part, appointed along with 
Lord Charles Howard to the command of an expedition, 
which was successful in defeating the Spanish fleet, 
capturing and pillaging Cadiz, and destroying 53 merchant 
vessels. It would seem to have been shortly after this 
exploit that the begmuinga of a change in the feelings of 
the queen towards him came into existence. On his return 
she chided him that he had not followed up his successes, 
and though she professed great pleasure at again seeing 
liim in safety, and was ultimately satisfied that the abrupt 
termination of the expedition was contrary to his advice 
aud remonstrances, she forbade him to publish auythiug 
in justification of his conduct. She doubtless was 
offended at his growing tendency to assert his inde- 
pendence, and jealous of his increasing popularity with 
the people 5 but it is also probable that her strange 
infatuation regarding her own charms, great as it was, 
scarcely prevented her from suspecting either that his pro- 
fessed attachment had aU along been somewhat alloyed 
with considerations of personal interest, or that at least it 
was now beginning to cool. Francis Bacon, at that time 
his moat intimate friend, endeavoured to prevent the 
threatened rupture by writing him a long letter of advice ; 
and although perseverance in a long course of feigned 
action was for Essex impossible, ho for some time attended 
pretty closely to the hints of his mentor, so that the queen 
“ used him most graciously.” In 1597 he was appointed 
master of the ordnance, aud in the following year he 
obtained command of an expedition against Spain. He 
gained some trifling successes, but as the Plate fleet 
escaped him he failed of his main purpose ; and when ou 
his return the queen met him with the usual reproaches, 
he retired to his home at Wanstead. This was not what 
Elizabeth desired, and although she about this time con- 
ferred on Lord Howard the earldom of Nottingham for 
services at Cadiz, the main merit of which was justly 
claimed by Essex, she ultimately held out to the latter the 
olive branch of peace, and condescended to soothe his 
wounded honour hy creating him earl marshal of England. 
That nevertlioless the irritated feelings neither of Essex 
nor of the queen were completely healed was manifested 
shortly afterwards in a manner which set propriety com- 
pletely at defiance. In a discussion on the appointment 
of a lord deputy to Ireland, Essex, on account of some 
taunting words of Elizabeth, turned his back upon her with 
a gesture indicative not only of anger but of contempt, and 
when she, unable to control her indignation, slapped him 
on the face, he left her presence swearing that such an 
insult he would not have endured even from Henry Till. 
In 1599, while Ulster was in rebellion, the office of lord 
deputy was conferred on Essex, but whether at his own 
express wish, or only after he was persuaded against his 
will to accept it, has been disputed. This point ha s an 
important bearing on the further question of the origin 


of Essex’s treacherous designs. His campaign was an 
unsuccessful one, and by acting in various ways in opposi- 
tion to the commands of the queen and the council, and 
suddenly leaving the post of duty with the object of 
privately vindicating himself before the queen, he laid 
himself open to charges more serious than that of mere 
incompeteucy. For these mr^demeanours he was deprived 
of all his high offices, and ordered to live a prisoner in his 
own house during the queen’s pleasure. Chiefly through 
the intercession of Bacon his liberty was shortly afterwards 
restored to him, but he was ordered not to return to court. 
For some time he hoped for an improvement in his pros- 
pects, but when he was refused the renewal of his patent 
for sweet wines, hope was succeeded by despair, and half 
maddened by wounded vanity, he made an attempt to 
incite a revolution in his behalf, by parading the streets 
of London with 300 retainers, and shouting, “For the 
queen ! a plot is laid for my life ' ” These proceedings 
awakened, however, scarcely any other feelings than mild 
perplexity and wonder; and finding that hope of assist- 
ance from the citizens was vain, ha returned to Essex 
House, where after defending himself for a short time he 
surrendered. After a trial — in which Bacon, who prose- 
cuted, delivered a speech against his qiiondam friend and 
benefactor, the bitterness of which was quite unnecessary 
to secure a conviction entailing at least very severe punish- 
ment — ^he was condemned to death, and notwithstanding 
many alterations in Elizabeth’s mood, the sentence was 
carried out 21st February 1601. 

Essex was in person tall and well projiortioned, with a 
countenance which, though not strictly handsome, possessed, 
on account of its bold, cheerful, and amiable expression, a 
wonderful power of fascination. His carriage was not very 
graceful, but his manners are said to have been “ courtly, 
grave, and exceedingly comely” He was brave, chival- 
rous, impulsive, imperious sometimes with his equals, but 
generous to all his dependants and incapable of secret 
malice; and these virtues, which were innate and which 
remamed with him to the last, must be regarded as some- 
what counterbalancing, in our estimation of him, the follies 
aud vices created by temptations which were exceptionsclly 
strong, and which obtained additional power from the time 
and manner of their occurrence. He was one of the most 
learned noblemen of his time, and his abilities were con- 
siderable and many-sided, but a fatal want of prudence 
and self-government made him almost the necessary victim 
of the difficult position in which from his early manhood 
he had been placed, partly by circumstances, and partly 
by his own pardonable vanity. 

Camden's Life of Elizahetli j Secret History of Qitoen Mizaleih 
aindlMEarl of Essex, by a “Person of Quality,” pub at Cologne 
1690, and afterwards at London ; Devereux, Lives of the Earls of 
Essex; and Bacon atid Essex, by Edwin E. Abbott, D.D., 1877. 
See also the article Baoqx, (T. P. H.) 

ESSEX, Bobert Devereux, Thiru Earl of (1591- 
1646), the son of the preceding, was born iu 1691. He 
was educated at Eton aud at Merton College, Oxford. 
Shortly after the arrival of James I. in London, Essex was 
placed about the prince of Wales, as a sharer both in liis 
studies and ammsements. At the early age of fifteen he 
was married to Frances Howard, daughter of the earl of 
Suffolk, but on account of the latter's connexion with 
Rochester (afterwards earl of Somerset), the marriage was 
annulled iu 1613. A second marriage which he contracted 
in 1629 or 1630 with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Paulet, also ended unhappily. From 1620 to 1623 he 
served in the wars of the Palatinate, and ini 6 26 he was vice- 
admiral of a fleet which made an unsuccessful attempt to 
capture Cadiz. In 1639 he was lieutenant-general of an 
army sent by Charles against the Scotch Covenanters ; but 
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on account of the irresolution of the king no battle occurred, 
and the army was dLsbanderl at the end of the year. Essex 
was discharged “ without ordinary ceremony,” aud refused 
an ofl&ce which at that time fell vacant, “ all which,” says 
Clarendon, “ wrought very much upon his rough, proud 
nature, and made him susceptible of some impressions 
afterwards which otherwise would not have found such 
easy admission.” Having taken the side of the Parliament 
against Charles, he was, on the outbreak of the civil war 
in 1642, appointed to the command of the Parliamentary 
army. At the battle of Edgehill he remained master of 
the field, and in 1643 he captured Beading, and relieved 
Gloucester ; but in the campaign of the following year, on 
account of his hessitation to fight against the king in person, 
nearly his whole army fell into the hands of Charles. 
In 1645, on the passing of the self-denying ordinance, 
providing that no member of parliament should hold a 
public office, he resigned his commission ; but on account 
of his past services his annuity of £10,000 was continued 
to him for life. He died 4th September 1646, of a fever 
brought on by over-exertion in a stag-hunt in Windsor 
Forest. 

Zi/e of Bdbeit Earl of Essex, by Eobert Coilringtou, M.A., 
pi'inted mHaiL Misc.; Claiendou’a Eistory of Lite FiMellimi} and 
Devereux, Lives of the Earls of Essex. 

ESSLTNGEH, a town of Wiirtemberg, circle of the 
Heckar, is situated on the river of the same name, and on 
the railway from Stuttgart to Ulm, 9 miles H.E. of Stuttgart. 
It is surrounded by walls, and bas five suburbs, one of 
which is on an island in the river. On a commanding 
height above the town stands an old castle. The church 
of our lady is a fine Gothic edifice, built in tbe middle of 
the 15th century, and has a beautifully sculptured doorway 
and a tower 230 feet high. The church of St Dionysius 
dates from the 1 1th century, and possesses a fine screen and 
ciborium of 1486. The town haU is a handsome building. 
Esslingen has a richly endowed hospital, an orphan asylum, 
and a normal and other schools ; and near the town there 
is a hydropathic establishment for the relief of the insane. 
The manufactures include woollen and cotton stuffs, hard- 
ware, and machinery. Esslingen was founded about the 
8th century, became a free imperial city in 1209, and in 
1801 was annexed to Wiirtemberg. The population in 
1875 was 19,602. 

ESTAING, Cha-bles Hectob, Comte d’ (1729-1794), 
a French admiral, was born at tbe chateau of Euvel, 
Auvergne, in 1729. He entered tbe army as a colonel of 
infantry, and in 1757 be accompanied Count de Lally to 
the East Indies, with the rank of brigadier-general. In 
1759 be was made prisoner at the siege of Madras, but was 
released on parole. Before the ratification of his exchange 
he obtained command of some vessels, and conducted 
various naval attacks against the English and having, on 
his return to France in 1760, fallen accidentally into their 
hands, he was, on the ground of having broken his parole, 
thrown into prison at Portsmouth, but as the charge could 
not be properly substantiated he was soon afterwards 
released. In 1763 he was named lieutenant-general in the 
navy, and in 1777 vice-admiral; and in 1778 he obtained 
tbe command of a fleet intended to assist tbe United 
States against Great Britain. In concert with the 
American generals, he planned an attack on Newport, 
preparatory to which he compelled the British to destroy 
some war vessels that were in the harbour ; but before the 
concerted attack could, take place, he put to sea against 
the English fleet, under Lord Howe, when owing to a 
violent storm, which arose suddenly and compelled the two 
fleets to separate before engaging in battle, many of his 
vessels were so shattered that he found it necessary to pub 
into Boston for repairs. He then sailed to the West Indies 
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where he captured St Vincent and Grenada, and compelled 
the English fleet to take refuge in the harbour of St 
Christopher. Despairing of the English leaving their place 
of refuge he set sail to attack Savannah, but all his 
attempts, as well as those of the Americans, against the 
town were repulsed with heavy loss, and he was finally 
compelled to retire. He returned to France in 1780. He 
was in command of the combined fleet before Cadiz when 
the peace was signed in 1783 ; but from that time his 
chief attention was devoted to politics. In 1787 he was 
elected to the assembly of the notables; in 1789 he was 
appointed commandant of the national guard ; and lu 
1792 he was chosen admiral by the national assembly. 
Though in favour of national reform he continued to 
cherish a strong feeling of loyalty to the royal family, 
and on the trial of Marie Antoinette in 1793 bore testi- 
mony in her favour. On this account, and because of cer- 
tain friendly letters which had passed between him and the 
queen, he was himself brought to trial, and was executed 
April 28, 1794. 

ESTATE, in English law, has many meanings, the 
common element of which is property. A man’s entire 
belongings constitute his estate : so much of it as consists 
of land and certain other interests associated therewith is 
his Heal Estate; the rest is his Personal Estate. The 
legal incidents which distinguish the one from the other may 
be ascertained by reference to these headings. The word is 
more particularly applied to interests in land, and in popu- 
lar and general use an estate means the land itself. The 
strict technical meaning of an estate is an interest in lands, 
and this conception lies at the root of the English theory 
of property in land. “ The first thing that the student has 
to do,” says Mr Joshua Williams {Law of Real Properly ^ p. 
17), “ is to get rid of the idea of absolute ownership. Such 
an idea is quite unknown to the English law. No man is 
in law the absolute owner of lands. He can only hold an 
estate in them.” Thus he may hold an estate in fee simple, 
which is the largest estate a man can hold in English law, 
and comes close to the idea of absolute ownership, re- 
pudiated by Mr Williams ; or he may hold an estate tail, 
in which the land is limited to himself and the heirs of his 
body; or he may hold an estate for life, which lasts just so 
long as the life in question lasts. In all these cases the 
notion of tenure, of holding by a tenant from a lord, pre- 
vails. The last lord of all from whom all land is ultimately 
held is the king. Persons holding directly from the king 
and granting to others are the king’s tenants m capite, and 
are the mesne lords of their tenants. Even in the case of 
a fee simple estate, which a man can alienate as he pleases 
daring his life or by his will, and which goes to his heirs 
if he does not alienate it, the reversionary right of the lord 
still remains, and may actually come into operation in tJie 
case of an Escheat {q.v.). For the special characteristics 
of different estates or land, see Real Estate. 

ESTATES OF THE REALM. The proper meaning of 
this phrase, as applied to the English constitution, has been 
the subject of some dispute. Of its original meaning there 
can be no doubt. It indicated a division of society into 
classes or orders, and in England these orders were the 
nobles, the clergy, and the commons. The same kind of 
division is found in Continental states. In England there 
are, as Professor Stiibhs has pointed out {QonsMutional 
History of England, vol. ii. p. 189), indications of a 
tendency on the part of other orders of men to assume the 
character of estates. For example, the king used to treat 
with the merchants for grants of money to be raised by 
taxation from tbe general body of merchants throughout the 
country. In this sense the lawyers may be said to have been 
at one time an incipient estate of the realm. The organiza- 
tion of Parliament checked all such tendencies, and the 
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technical “ three estates " were those we have mentioned. 
In the lapse of time the original meaning of the phrase has 
been gradually lost sight of. The clergy have ceased to be 
a separate order so far as the political organization of the 
country is concerned. The “ three estates ” came to be 
identified with the three great divisions of the legislative 
authority, — things, lords, and commons. The phrase seems 
to have been used in this sense in the reign of Henry IV., 
and Hallam says it was a current doctrine among the popu- 
lar lawyers of the 17th century. According to another 
view, the three estates of the realm were “the lords spiritual, 
the lords temporal, and the commons.” (See p. 314 of the 
present volume.) 

ESTE, the ancient Aieste, a town of Lombardy, in the 
delegation of Padua, and 18 miles S.S.W. of the town of 
that name, is beautifully situated at the southern extrenoity 
of the Euganean hills, on the canal of Monselice. It has a 
very antique and picturesque appearance ; its houses are 
mostly of medireval date ; and it possesses some ancient 
buildings of considerable interest. Chief of these is the 
Rocca or castle, a donjon tower with embrasures and 
battlements occupying the site of the original fortress of 
Este. The church of San Martino is of great antiquity, 
and has a leaning Eomauesque campanile. The interior 
of the church has been modernized. Este also possesses a 
belfrey tower containing a clock made by the celebrated 
Dondi. The chief manufactures of the town are silk-twist, 
hats, earthenware, majolica, and saltpetre. Este, under the 
name of Ateste, existed as early as 136 b.c. In 452 it 
was destroyed by Attilaj and afterwards it was rebuilt 
by the Lombards within a narrower area. The population 
in 1871 was 6743. 

ESTE, one of the oldest princely houses of Italy. Thoir 
genealogy, according to Muratori, can be traced back to the 
small princes who governed Tuscany under the Carlo- 
vingians, and who some time afterwards received certain 
districts or counties from them in fief. They are in all 
probability of Longobard origin, but there is no authentic 
record of their succession reaching farther back than to the 
marquis Adalbert who died about 917. They were called 
Este after the town of that name, and the title marquis of 
Este was first borne by Albert Azzo II., who married j 
Kunitza or ICunigonQa, sister of Welph or Guelph III., 
duke of Carinthia. Welph died without issue, and the 
eldest son of Kunitza, Welph IV., succeeded to his inheri- 
tance, and marrying a daughter of Otho II., duke of 
Bavaria, was created duke of Bavaria, ou Otho’s death 
without male succession, in 1071. Through him the house 
of Este thus became connected with the princely houses of 
Brunswick and Hanover, from which are descended the 
sovereigns of England. The Italian title and estates were 
inherited by Eitlco I. (lOGO-1135), son of Albert Azzo 
n. by his second marriage to Garisenda, countess of Maine, 
in France. Hugo, the second son by this marriage, in- 
herited his mother’s property in France, but as he died 
without issue, it ultimately came into the possession of 
Fulco and his successors. During the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
centuries, the history of the Estensi is interwoven with that 
of the other princely houses of northern Italy, of the 
struggles for supremacy between pope and emperor, of the 
contests between rival cities, and even of the factions into 
which individual cities were sometimes divided. From 
the rivalry between the German Welphs and Weiblungen 
the names Guelfs and Ghibelines came to be used to 
designate the two great rival Italian parties; and, as the 
head of the Guelf party, the Estensi received at different 
periods the sovereignties of Ferrara, Modena, and Beggio. 
They distinguished themselves also as the patrons of litera- 
ture and the fine arts, and had intimate relations with 
Ariosto and Tasso. 
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Obizzo L, son of Fulco I, entered into a league against 
Frederick Barbarossa, and was comprehended in the 
Venetian treaty of 1177 by which municipal podestas were 
instituted. He was elected podesta of Padua in 1182; and 
in 1184 Frederick named him marquis of Milan and 
Genoa, a dignity somewhat similar to that of imperial vicar. 
By carrying off Marchesella, heiress of the Adelardi family 
of Ferrara, and marrying her to his son Azzo V., he ob- 
tained for his family a predominant influence in that city 
also, but kindled a strife with the family of Torello which 
continued to rage for two centuries. Obizzo I. died about 
1190; and Azzo V. died about eleven years later and w'as 
succeeded by Azzo VI. (1170-1212), who became the head 
of the Gnelf party. During the whole lifetime of Azzo 
VI. a civil war raged almost uninterruptedly in the streets 
of Ferrara, each party, it is said, being ten times driven 
from the city. Azzo died in November 1212, and was 
succeeded by Aldovrandino, who in 1213 concluded a 
treaty with Salinguerra Torello, by which the government 
of Ferrara was divided between them. He died in 1215, 
and was succeeded by his brother Azzo VII. (1205-1264), 
surnamed Novella or the Young. Between him and 
Eccelino III. de Romano, who leagued himself with the 
Torelli, a war broke out in 1229, and although a temporary 
reconciliation was effected in 1233, and Azzo was affianced 
to Adelaide, niece of Eccelino, it was renewed after his 
marriage in 1235. .At first Eccelino, who supported the 
cause of Frederick II., was completely victorious in Lom- 
bardy, but the influence of Pope Alexander VI, gradually 
helped to combine the towns of Lombardy against him, and 
Azzo also received the assistance of many fugitives whom 
the tyranny of Eccelino had driven from Padua and 
Verona. Finally, after two years indecisive skirmishing, 
Eccelino accepted battle at Cassano, 16th September 1259, 
and was completely defeated and taken prisoner, surviving 
his overthrow only a few days. Azzo died 17th February 
1264, and was succeeded by Obizzo II. (1240-1293), who 
in 1288 received the lordship of Modena, and in 1290 that of 
Reggio. Obizzo was succeeded by his son Azzo VIII., 
who was elected perpetual sovereigu of Modena and 
Reggio. The two brothers of Azzo, however, laid claim 
the one to Modena and the other to Reggio, and succeeded 
in capturing from him both towns. He was also driven 
from Este, but an attempt to deprive him of Ferrara 
was unsuccessful. Azzo died 31st January 1308. He 
had no legitimate children, and, on account of the hos- 
tility towards him of Ms two brothers, he named as his 
successor his grandson Fulco III., by his illegitimate son 
Francis, but despairing of holding possession of Ferrara 
against the brothers of Azzo, Francis, acting for his infant 
son, ceded it to the Venetians in lieu of an annual pay- 
ment, and retired with Fulco to Venice, where they died in 
obscurity. 

After this the possession of Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, 
and their dependencies was disputed for some years 
with varying results by the Venetians, the pope, and 
rival members of the legitimate line of Estensi, but from 
the time of Azzo VIII. the Estensi annals are intricate, 
confused, and of little interest until Nicholas III. (1384- 
1441), who exercised sovereignty over Ferrara, Modena, 
Parma, and Reggio, was declared by Boniface IX. captain 
general of the army of the church, and enjoyed in his 
later years the intimate friendship of the duke of Milan. 
He died suddenly from poison, most probably admin- 
istered by his enemies at the court of Milan to prevent 
his being named the duke’s successor. To him succeeded 
Lioitbl, who died in 1450, and was suceeded by Boeso, 
who was created duke of Modena and Reggio by Frederick 
m., and, by the pope, duke of Ferrara. Borso was a great 
patron of literature, and established a printing press at 
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Ferrara, He died, in 1471, and was succeeded by bis 
brotlier Hercules I. (14:43-1505), who, with the help of 
the Venetians, seized the soveroignty of Ferrara from 
Nicholas, the son of Lionel, and afterwards, with the help of 
Ferdinand king of Naples, retained it against the Venetians 
and Pope Sixtus IV. The last twenty-five years of his 
reign were peaceful and prosperous, and his capital became 
noted both for its luxury and as the resort of men eminent 
in literature and art. Count Boiardo the poet was his 
minister, and Ariosto also obtained his pationage and 
friendship. To Hercules succeeded Alpuonso I. (1486- 
1534), who was married to Lucretia Borgia, daughter of 
Pope Alexander VI. During nearly the whole of his reign 
Alphonso was engaged in the Italian wars, and in his com- 
plicated and difficult position manifested so much energy 
and adroitne3.s, and such skill as a general, that for a long 
time he was almost uniformly successful lu his enterprises. 
On the formation in 1508 of the league of Oambray 
against the republic of Venice he was appointed by Pope 
Julius 11. to the supremo command of the papal troojis ; 
bub after the Venetians had sustained a considerable 
number of reverses they made peace with the pope, and 
agreed to join him against the French. Alphonso was 
invited to co-operate with the new alliance, and on his 
refusal war was declared against him; but although he at 
first lost Modena and Reggio, he subsequently inflicted a suc- 
cession of defeats on the papal troops. He was, however, 
desirous of pence, and had gone to Rome with the purpose 
of making submission to the pope, when the news that 
orders had been given for his arrest reached him in time 
only to enable him to make his escape. On the defeat 
of the French by the combined arms of Charles V. and 
Pope Leo X., tho possessions of Alphonso were confiscated, 
but after the death of Leo he was reinstated iu them by 
Charles V. He died on the 31st October 1534, and was 
succeeded by his son Hekoules II. (1508-1569), who 
married Eende daughter of Louis XII. of France, and, 
joiaiug the league of Henry II. of France and Pope Paul 
IV. against Spain, was named lieutenant-general of the 
French army in Italy, and general of the army of the 
church. The war was, however, prosecuted with little 
vigour, and peace was made with Spain in 1558. Hercules 
and his brother Cardinal Hippolytus the younger, were 
patrons of literature and art, and the latter built the 
splendid castle of Este. Hercules 11. was succeeded by 
Alphonso II., well known on account of his imjirLsonmont 
of the poet Tasso. Alphonso died in 1597 without issue, 
and bequeathed his estate to his cousin (1662-1628), 

but Pope Clement VIII. laid claim to Ferrara, and by a 
treaty with Lucretia, sister of Alphonso, it was given up to 
the see of Rome. Csssar held Modena and Reggio, but 
with him the splendour of the house of Este began to fade, 
and from that time it plays only a very .subordinate part 
in Italian history. 

The subsequent heads of the Este family were Al- 
pnoNso m., who retired in 1639 to a monastery in the 
Tyrol, where he ended his days in 1644 j Feancis I. 
(1610-1658), who was general of the French army in 
Italy; Alphonso IV. (1634-1662), the father of Maiy, 
the queen of James IT. of England, who held a position in 
the French army during the Spanish war, and by whom 
was founded the gallery of pictures at Modena ; Fuanois 
IT. (1660-1694), who originated the library of Este and 
founded the University of Modena; Einaldo (1665-1737), 
through whose marriage with Charlotte Felicitas of Bruns- 
wick, the long separated branches of the house of Este 
were again united; Fbanois Hf. (1698-1780), who 
married tho daughter of Philippe of Orleans, was named hy 
the king of Spain generalissimo of the Spanish troops in 
Italy, had his duchy dewastated by the imperial troops, but 


was re-eatablisbed in its possession by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and, having reconciled himself with Maria Theresa, 
received from ber tho title of governor-general of Lom- 
bardy; and, finally, Heucules Rinaldo (1727-1803), who 
at the peace of Campo Fermo lost the duchies of Modena 
and Reggio, and with whom the male branch of the house 
of Este died out. His only daughter was married to 
Ferdinand, thiid son of the emperor Francis I. Ferdinand 
was created duke of Breisgaii, and dying in 1806 was 
succeeded by Francis IV., whom 1816 was rejitorcd to the 
duchy of Modena and Reggio, and on the death of his 
mother inherited also the duchy of Massa and Carrara. 
He died Januaiy 26, 1846, aud was succeeded in 1846 
by his son Francis V., who lost Lis possessions by the 
events of 1859. On his death in 1875 the male line of 
the Austrian branch of the Estensi became extinct, and the 
title passed to Archduke Francis eldest son of tho Arch- 
duke Charles Louis. The children of Lady Murray 
daughter of the earl of Kintore, by her marriage with 
August Frederick duke of Sussex, sixth son of George III. 
of England, assumed the old name Este, and claimed recog- 
nition as members of the royal family; but as the marriage 
was in violation of an Act regarding royal marriages passed 
in 1773, it w'os declared invalid, and their claims were set 
aside. 

See Mnratori, Itclle aniklditt. Estciise cA Italiaiu, Annati d'ltaha, 
ainl Scri 2 )lores Eerwm lialiectnm ; History of ills House of Hstd, 
London, 1681 ; Leo and Botta, History of Italy; and Sismomli, 
Hisloire dcs JSepublidues Italiennes. 

ESTELLA, a town of Spain, in the province of Navarre, 
Is beautifully situated on the Ega, 25 miles HW. of 
Pamplona. Its streets are w’ide and well paved, and it 
possesses several squares. It has six churches, three 
monasteries, an old castle, and a college which was formeily 
a university. Its principal industries are the manufacture 
of woollen and linen fabrics, and brandy making ; and it 
has also a considerable trade in fruits, wine, and cattle. 
The surrounding country is very fertile, producing oranges, 
lemons, and other fruits, which are largely exported to 
England. Estella commands several defiles on the roads 
from the Castiles and Aragon, and on that account 
occupies a position of considerable stratagetic importance. 
It was long the head quarters of Don Carlos, who was 
proclaimed king there in 1833. In 1873 it was tho chief 
stronghold of the Carlists, and in 1874, when driven from 
othe’’ places, they succeeded in retiring to Estella. On the 
19th Feburary 1875 the Carlists in the town surrendered 
unconditionally, and with its loss the power of that faction 
almost immedi^oly collapsed. The population of Estella 
is about 6000. 

ESTEPA, theancient ils^epa, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Seville, is situated on the north side of Mount 
San Francisco, 60 miles E.S.E. of Seville. Its smaller 
streets are narrow and steep, but the principal ones are 
wide, level, and regular. It i^ossesses an old castle and an 
old Gothic church, the latter said to be of Moorish origin. 
Its chief industries are the manufacture of oil, and of 
various kinds of coarse woollen cloth ; and it has also a 
trade in grain, fruits, and cattle. The population is about 
7600. 

ESTEPONA, a maritime town of Spain, in the province 
of Malaga, is situated on the Mediterannean, 25 miles 
E.N.E. of Gibraltar. It contains an ancient castle and a 
fine parish church. It carries on an active fishing and 
coasting trade. The manufactures are chiefly linen, leather, 
earthenware, and bricks. The vicinity is vepr fertile, pro- 
ducing oranges, lemons, and other fruits, which are largely 
exported to England. The population of the town is 
about 9000. 

ESTEBHAZT, See EszterhAzy. 
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ESTHEE. The Book of Esther relates how a Jewish 
maiden, Esther, a foster-daughter of IMordecai, was raised 
to the position of queen by the Persian king Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes) after he had divorced Vashti ; next, how she and 
her uncle Mordecai frustrated Haman’s resolution to extir- 
pate the Jews out of the Persian empire , how Hanian fell, 
and Mordecai was advanced to his place j how Estlier 
obtained the king’s permission for the Jews to destroy all 
who might attack them on the day which Haman had 
appointed by lot for their extirpation ; and lastly, ho\y a 
tustivaL was instituted to commemorate their deliverance. 
Its main object is to account for the origin of the feast of 
Puiim, which fioni its cradle in the Persian capital had 
gradually made its way into other countries (Esth. ix. 
19-32). The colouring of the narrative is entirely foreign. 
Frequent and minute references are made to the usages of 
the Persian court, while on the other hand the peculiar in- 
stitutions of the Jews, and even Jerusalem and the temple, 
and the very name of Israel, are studiously, as it would 
seem, ignored. The name of God is not mentioned once, 
a phenomenon entirely unique in the Old Testament writ- 
ings. From a theological point of view, the book is Uiere- 
fore not of much interest. It attracts the historical critic, 
however, by the strangeness and diSiculty of its statements, 
while the ordinary reader cannot fail to be struck by the 
force and dramatic vividness of its literary form. Its early 
popularity is shown by the interpolated passages (as 
different as possible from the original) m the Septuagint and 
old Latin versions. 

It was not until tie 18th century that a critical examina- 
tion of the book was made, with a view to determine its 
precise historical value, not, however, at first with suflScient 
impartiality or historical information. Eichhorn, the most 
moderate of the earlier critics, belongs to the 19th century. 
He has drawn up a long list of improbabilities of detail, 
some of which he thinks he can explain away, while others 
remain in full force. Subsequent critics have believed 
themselves to have discovered fresh diflRculties, insomuch 
that Dr Kaenen does not hesitate to say that “impossibilities 
and improbabilities pervade the whole narrative ” (Religion 
of Israel, iii. 148). It is impossible to mention more than 
a few of these as a specimen. The very first verses of the 
book are great stumbling blocks to a Western reader. We 
are there told that Ahasuerus, “ who reigned from India even 
unto Ethiopia, over an hundred and seven and twenty pro- 
vinces,” gave a banquet which lasted 180 days, and at which 
(if we take the expressions of the narrative literally) the 
whole official world of the Persian empire was simultaneously 
present (Estb. i. 3, 4). Further on, we are told that 
Esther, on her elevation to be queen, kept her Jewish 
origin secret (ii. 10), although she had been taken from the 
house of Mordecai, who was known to be a Jew (iii. 4), and 
had remained in constant intercourse with him (iv. 4-17). 
We also learn indirectly that Mordecai, previously to his 
mourning, was able to pass at pleasure into the harem of 
the jealous and amatory Xerxes (iv. 2). Further, that 
Mordecai offered a gross affront to Haman without any evil 
consequences (iii. 2-6). Lastly, Haman, the cruel grand- 
vizier, takes the trouble to give eleven months notice of his 
intention to exterminate the Jews (iii. 12-14), which re- 
spite is spent by the Jews in fasting (the narrative does not 
add praying) and lamentation (iv, 3), and when the danger 
has been averted through the patriotism of Esther, the 
Jews are allowed to put to death 75,000 of their fellow sub- 
jects (ix. 16). 

Hevertheless, it must at any rate be admitted that these 
objections are not all of equal value, and that a comparison 
of the narrative of Esther with the later additions to the 
book, and with the stories of Judith and Tobit, is distinctly 
favourable to its historical verisimilitude. Some amount 
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of exaggeration must be allowed for, as the infirmity of an 
Oriental race ; no exegesis is possible without such a postu- 
late. As for the Persian customs described, they are no 
doubt singular, but, in tbe absence of documentary evidence, 
it is unsafe to give them a positive contradiction. At least 
one confirmation of some importance has been supplied by 
Herodotus (iii. 6D, cf. Estb. ii. 12), and many critics hold 
that the assembly assigned to the third year of Ahasuerus 
(Esth. i. 3) is that mentioned by Herodotus (vu. 8) as 
having been held previously to the expedition against 
Greece. This, however, is quite uncertain. The reference to 
the 127 provinces is in itself not improbable, but is only 
confirmed by the author of the book of Daniel (vi. 1, cf. 
1 Esd. iii. 3, LXX.), who has been thought by some to 
have made a confusion between satrapies and sub-satrapies. 
It is at any rate in perfect harmony with history that the 
book of Esther includes India among the subject provinces ; 
this is confirmed not only by Herodotus (iii. 94), but by 
the inscriptions of Darius at Persepolis and Haksh-i-Rustam. 
The conduct of Mordecai certainly remains mysterious. 
In our own day, the harem is impenetrable, while “ any 
one declining to stand as the grand-vizier passes is almost 
beaten to death ” (Morier, the English minister to the 
court of Persia, quoted by Dean Stanley). And if it is 
perhaps only too probable that a vizier would use his posi- 
tion for the gratification of spite, and if even the blood- 
thirstiness of Haman is not inconceivable, still the circum- 
stances connected with the decree for the destruction of the 
Jews are almost more than even “ the peculiarly extrava- 
gant and capricious character ” of Xerxes (Canon Eawlin- 
son) can render easily acceptable. 

The proper names of Esther, at any rate in their present 
form, do not all of them stand philological tests. Some 
of them are genuinely Persian, but others wear a somewhat 
questionable appearance. These may either be corrupt, or, 
as Noldeke suggests, framed by the author himself on 
Persian models. Among the most accurate is Ahasuerus 
or mther Akhashverosh ( == Persian Chshayarslia, i &, Xerxes). 
The character of this king, too, agrees admirably with that 
given of Xerxes by Herodotus (cf, Herod, iii. 69, ix. 108). 
But then, it has been replied, it only agrees so well because 
Xerxes was a typical Oriental despot, magnificent, swayed 
by favourites, proud, amatory, capricious. Here wo must 
leave this part of our subject — nothing short of a detailed 
commentary on the book would give the reader a satisfac- 
torily complete view of the facts. It must, however, be 
observed that the serious chronological difficulty in Esther 
ii. 5, 6 (where Mordecai is apparently said to have been 
carried captive with Jeconiah) can hardly be removed by 
maintaining with Canon Rawliuson (contrary to Hebrew 
usage) that Kish, and not Mordecai, is the person referred 
to. It must, it would seem, be concluded that the theory 
that the book of Esther is a strictly historical narrative is 
not proof at all points against objection. The question 
then arises, is it a work of pure imagination ? This was 
the view of the 18th century rationalistic critics. Semler, 
for instance, says, “ Hind videtur esse certum, confiotam 
ffise univeisam parabolam, fastfis et arrogant! se Judseorum 
locupletissimum testimonium’’ (Semler, Aj^araitts ad 
liberal. Vet. Test, inierpr.j p. 152 sq., quoted by Keil). 
By this theory, we might at once put a happy end to the 
guerilla warfare of rationalistic objectors. It is very 
necessary, however, to see how much is involved in 
accepting it. For the book of Esther expressly appeals to 
the authority of the royal Persian chronicles (ii. 23, x. 2) 
and of a contemporary memoir (ix. 32). If untrae, re- 
marks Canon Rawlinson, the book might easily have been 
proved to be so at the time when it was published, by re- 
ference to those chronicles (Speahefs Commentary, iii. 472). 
The only way to turn the point of this objection would be 
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fco show that the narrative was written subsequently to 
the fall of the Persian empire, and not earlier than the 
end of the fourth century, about 150 years after Xerxes. 
This has been maintained by several eminent critics {e.g^ 
Zunz, Herzfeld, Ewald, Bertheau, Kuenen) on the following 
grounds. (1) The absence of any reference to the stoiy 
in the books (or rather book) of Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, in Daniel, in Ecclesiasticus (see chaps, xliv.-l ), 
or in Philo. (2) The way in which the Persian monarchy is 
do&ciibecl. A book so far from complimentary in some of 
its details to a great Persian king cannot, it is urged, have 
been written during the continuance of his dynasty, any 
more than the so-called song of Solomon can have been 
written under the rule of the Solomonic family. True, the 
opening of Esther pourtrays in brilliant hues the outward 
splendour of Ahasuerus’s empire, but the very brilliance, 
and still more the particularity, of the description, indicates 
that that empire was a wonder of the past, already begin- 
ning to be invested with the glamour of fairy-land. The 
necessity for an explanation of Persian customs (i. 13, viii. 
8) is thought to point in the same direction. (3) “ The 
absence of the religious spirit in the writer, or rather the 
absence of its manifestation. Had the writer lived soon 
after the events narrated, it is improbable that he would 
have omitted all [direct] mention of divine providence and 
the name of God, because the religious feeling had not so 
far degenerated among the Jewish captives who did not 
return to their own land with Zerubbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah” (Dr Davidson, The Text of the Old Testament 
considered^ 1856, p. 609). In the Greek period, on the 
other hand, we know for certain from Ecclesiastes that the 
religious spirit was declining, at any rate in some circles, 
even in Judea. (4) The lateness of the style. This has 
been carefully investigated by Zunz, who remarks that 
there are more than fifty expressions which point to a late 
date, and which include, besides Peraisma, three also found 
(and found only) in Ezra, Nehemiah, Ecclesiastes, one in 
Nehemiah, Ecclesiastes, and Ps. cxix., one in Chronicles, 
five in Ecclesiastes, one in Daniel, one in Chronicles and 
Daniel, one in Nehemiah and Daniel, also six belonging 
to later Hebrew, two to Aramaic, and four resembling the 
usage of the Mishna. The value of this argument, how- 
ever, depends partly on the date which wo assign to 
Chronicles, Ecclesiastes, and Daniel, also on the relation of 
Ezra and Nehemiah to Chronicles. The weighty reference 
to the Mishnaie usage remains, however, in Ml force, how- 
ever conservative be our decision on the date of Chronicles, 
tfcc. We have said nothing at present of the festival of 
' Purim, which, according to Keil, is “ the principal evidence 
of the historical truth of the whole narrative,” and which, 
even according to the more critical Friedrich Bleek, “ un 
doubtedly presupposes the occurrence of what is narrated in 
our book.” To many scholars, however, the connexion of 
the book of Esther with the festival of Purim is rather a 
diflBeulty than otherwise. It is hardly necessary to refer 
to Mr Tylor for evidence of the tendency to invent 
stories to account for popular festivals. Dr Kuenen, who 
speaks as the representative of a growing school, maintains 
that the book of Esther is through and through unhistorical, 
that “ the explanation it ofifers of the Purim feast is not 
taken from the reality, but invented to make that feast 
popular. A Persian word pur meaning lot is quite 
unknown” (Jieligion of Israel, iiL 148). He then 
fortifies his position by a reference to. the numerous im- 
probabilities which we have already menti oned. According 
to him, Purim was originally a Persian feast, and was by 
degrees adopted by the Jews, first in Persia, and then in 
other countries, and the object of the author of Esther was 
to make the observance of the feast stiU more general. He 
is not, however, prepared with a satisfactory explanation of 
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the word Purim. Von Hammer’s dei ivation from f%irdigdn, 
the name of a Persian festival, falls through, as Dr Kuenen 
points out, owing to the fact that fnrdigdn was not a spring 
feast, and, as Purim was kept on the 14th and 15th of the 
month Adar, a spring feast is obviously required. A 
more plausible form of the hypothesis adopted by Dr 
Kuenen is perhaps that of Zunz. The Jews during and 
after the exile were much influenced religiously by the 
nations among whom they lived (so at least many critics 
believe, quoting as instances the belief in the seven 
archangels and in Azazel). It was the policy of the doctors 
of the law to adopt as many of the new popular usages as 
they could, without detriment to the purity of their religion. 
Purim, a joyous, secular festival, enjoyed (as it still does 
enjoy) a gieat popularity among the Jews. The religious 
authontie.s, desiring to check the exuberance of its celebra- 
tion, determined to give it a quasi-consecratiou by connecting 
It with an event (real or imaginary) in the history of the 
nation. They omitted the name of God, not from indiffer- 
ence to religion, but to prevent it from being profaned at 
the secular celebration to which Purim was liable {<f. Esther 
ix. 19-22). It must be observed, in conclusion, that while 
the doctors of the law attached great importance to Purim 
and to Esther — witness the statement that the men of the 
Great Assembly “ wrote ” (? edited) the book of Esther, also 
the various interpolated passages, and the devotion of an 
entire Talmudic treatise to the feast of Purim — the sacerdotal 
authorities (of a more conservative turn) did their utmost 
to disparage the intrusive festival. No psalms were sung 
in the temple at the feast of Purim — not even those which 
were usual at half festivals (see Bloch, Hellenistische 
Bestandiheile im hihhschen Schriftihum, pp, 39-41). The 
first mention of Purim occurs in 2 Macc., xv. 36, where the 
thirteenth day of Adar is said to have been observed as a 
festival in memory of the death of Nicanor, “the day 
before Mardocheus’s day.” Unfortunately the second book 
of Maccabees was written little, if at all, before the 
Christian era, while the first book (of much greater 
authority) simply says (vii. 49) : — “ They ordained to keep 
yearly this day, being the thirteenth of Adar.” Would the 
Jews, asks Dr Zunz, have made a new festival on the 13th, 
if the 14th were recognized as the feast of Purim ? This, 
however, may well be called hypercriticism. And we may 
sum up by the remark that if direct historical evidence is 
deficient for the traditional view of the book of Esther, it 
is equally deficient for the rival critical theory. Probability 
is our only guide. Yet even if the book contain a larger 
or smaller romantic element, it is of real historical value as 
a record of the Jewish spirit in a little known age, and is 
edifyii^ even to Christians from its powerful though 
indirect inculcation of the lesson of divine providence. 

See, besides the Introductions to the Old Testament of Keil, 
Bleek, and Davidson, Baumgarten, Be fide libri EstJurce eoTimen- 
tatio historico-eritica, Halse, 1839 ; Berthean, Bie Biicher Esra, 
Nechemja, und Esther, Leipzig, 1862; Zunz, Zeitschnft dor deutseh. 
morgenland. Geaallschaft, 1873, p 684, &o, ; Oppert, Oommeantaire 
historiquB et philologiqw dulivre d' Esther, Paris, 1864; Herzfeld, 
Gesehtchie des Pb7Acs JisraeZ, Leipzig, 1863, Bd. ii. pp. 1-9, 857-866; 
Ewald, History of Israel, Lond. 1874, vol. v , pp. 230-234 ; Gratz, 
“Die Aanonicitat des Buohes Esther, '' Mmatssmrift, 1871, pp. 602- 
511 ; Bloch, Hellenistische Bestandthdle im iiblmhen Schriftthum, 
1877. (T. K. C ) 

ESTHONIA (in German Esthland, or more correctly 
Ehdand, in the native language TFiroma, “the frontier 
country," or Bahwama, “the country of the Rahwas or 
Esthonians,” in Lettish Iggaun Senna, probably “ the land 
of the banished”), one of three Baltic or so-called German 
provinces of Russia, is bounded on the N. by the Gulf of 
Finland, on the E. by the government of St Petersburg, 
from which it is separated by the river Narowa, on the S. 
by Livonia, and on the W. by the Baltic. Inclusive of the 
islands of Dago, Mohn, and Oesel, it has an area of 7817 
VIII. — 71 
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square miles. Ib consists es'^ontially of a nearly level 
plateau of Silurian limestone which presents to the Gulf of 
Finland a precipitous coast from 49 to 120 feet in height, 
has a gi'aduul slope inland to the south, and is broken by 
throe or four slightly marked terraces luiuiing E. and "W. 
Traces of glacial action are exceedingly abundant in the 
shape of drift and boulders, both on the mainland and m 
the islands. A considerable portion of the surface is 
occupied by .stretches of sand, mansh, or pine forests; but 
other parts afford a good arable soil. There are a gieat 
uuuibor of small lakes throughout the country, and on the 
eastern frontier lies the Ozero Tebudskoye or Peipus Lake, 
about 55 mile.s long and 30 broad. None of the rivers 
are large enough to be of real commercial importance, The 
climate is severe with long winters and frequent storms, 
lilost of the papulation is engaged in agricultural pursuits — 
cattle, barley, rye, hemp, flax, and tobacco receiving their 
chief attention ^ylth the exception of the distilling of 
biandy and the weaving of a little Imeu and cloth there is 
no mauufaciu ling industry, and foreign commerce is almost 
entirely confined to lloval, BalUschport, and Hajisal. The 
province is administratively divided into the six disliicts 
of lieval, Weseiiberg, Weissenstein, Ilapsal, Leal, and 
Kuuda, and the city of Pi-eval is the seat of the piincipal 
Government officials. The national church is Lutheran ; 
but it is gradually losing ground before the encroachments 
of Greco-Eussian proselytinn strongly supported by the 
political authorities. Ib divides the country into eight 
cliocese.s, and places the centro of its administration in a 
consistorium at Eeval. In 1875 there wore 578 schools, 
attended by 18,952 boys and 10,327 girls, or in other 
words, by 92 pupils out of every 1000 inhabitants. The 
higher education under the influence of the nobility and 
clergy keeps for the most part true to German traditions. 
Out of a population numbering 323,961 in 1870 about 
one-tliivtoonbh is of German race; and the province may be 
briefly characterised as a country fundamentally Esthonian, 
with a Teutonic aristocracy and a Russian government. 
The Estlionian.s proper belong to the Finnish family, and 
still maintain their native language. Ploworth, however, 
has recently endeavoured to show that their settlement in 
the Baltic district is after all nob of such high antiquity. 
Perhaps none of the nationalities of Europe have main- 
tained greater purity of descent, and the general opinion is 
that they are the aboriginal occupants of the soil. They 
are not confined to the country with which they are 
nominally identified, but form more than a third of the 
population of Livonia or Liefland, and are found in iso- 
lated districts in the governments of Vitepsk, Pskoff, and 
yt Petersburg. Altogether they are estimated at about 
650,000. In physical development they do not rank high 
and appear to bear the marks of long-continued hardship 
and servitude. They are generally short in stature, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Dorpat. The skull 
is angular and brachycephalous, the forehead low, the 
space between the nostrils and mouth short, the hair 
usually yellowish or brown, and the beard scanty. Their 
language is rich in roots, and has no small flexibility of 
composition and structure. There are two main dialects 
— ^the Dorpat or Werro Esthonian and the Reval Efethonian 
— ^which are nearly as distinct from each other as Polish 
and Bohemian, and can hardly be successfully treated 
in a common grammar. The latter, which preserves 
more carefully the full inflexional forms, and pays 
greater attention to the laws of enpbony, is consequently 
recognized as the literary speech, and has the wider 
domain. It breaks up again into two varieties, the one of 
which, like the Livonian and Tchudish, uses strong forms 
of words, while the other, like the literaiy Finnish, indulges 
in weak forms. Minor varieties are exceedingly numer- 
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ous — almost every parish, according to Wiedemann, having 
recognizable peculiarities. Thefirst publication inEsthonian 
was a Lutheran catechism, prepared at the suggestion of 
Heinrich von Galen, master of the Livonian order in the 
IGth centuiy. In 1637 appeared an Esthonian grammar 
by Stahl, and in 1648 a similar work by Hutslev. A 
translation of the New Testament by a learned society was 
printed at Reval in 1715, and in 1780 Hupei published 
his Esthonian-German lexicon, with a grammar of the two 
principal dialects. Between 1813 and 1832 there appeared 
at Pemau twenty volumes of Beitrage zur genanern Kennt- 
%is8 der JEsthnischen Spraclie, by Roseplanter, and from 1840 
downwards A. von Januau, Fr. Fahlmann, Ang. Heinrich 
Hansen, ICnupffer, Haller, and others contributed valuable 
papers on Esthonian subjects to the Verhandhingen der 
Gelehrten EsthniscJien Gesellschafi. In 1844 appealed 
Ahrens’s GrammatiJe der Esthnisclien Sjirache Itemlischen 
JDiuleds, which however, recognizes only the weaker form 
of the dialect. More recently F. J. Wiedemann under 
the auspices of the Imperial Academy of St Petensburg has 
devoted himself to the detailed investigation of Esthonian, 
visiting the different parts of the country, and registering all 
peculiarities on the spot. Repoits of his labours are given m 
the Bulletin of the society, and his lexicon was published in 
1869. The popular songs and traditions of the Esthonian 
are numerous and interesting ; they have a close resemblance 
to the similar productions of Finland, and many of them em- 
body portions of an old heathen mythology and cosmogony. 
The last professional rliapsodist is said to have died in 1813. 
Rouss published a collection of Bsihiisclie YolMieder in 
1850-51, several of which may be found translated in 
Latham's Nationalities of Europe, vol. i,; Dr Pr, Kreutz- 
wald, with questionable judgment, united a number of the 
separate songs into a connected poem (Helsingfors 1866); 
and Ins work bos been translated by Carl vonReinthal as Eie 
Ehsinise/ie Sage von Kalewipoeg, 1857, 1859. Still more 
recently Jacob Hurt has commenced at Dorpat what is 
intended to be a complete collection of Old Esthonian 
iiopular poetry, tinder the title of Vana Kami, or “ The 
Old Hari>.” 

The Esthonians are mentioned in the 11th century by 
Adam of Bremen, and in the 12th and 13th the name 
becomes quite familiar. They appear to have given no 
small trouble to their Scandinavian neighbours by their 
piratical excursions, and several of the Danish kings 
attempted to bring them into subjection. Canute IV., or 
Knud Valdemarson, invaded their country with a fleet of 
760 ships, forced many of their number to submit to the 
rite of baptism, and erected several Christian churches ; but 
hardly had his ships disappeared when the churches w'ere 
in ruins, and the conversions proved to be a pretence. In 
1219 Valdemar Seier, or the Victorious, received the papal 
blessing, and undertook another and more formidable 
crusade. The Danish soldiers vowed a vow that, if victory 
was granted to their arms, every Dane of twelve years and up- 
war(k would from henceforth hold a fast on St Laurence's 
Eve. At first they were apparently successful ; but after 
they deemed their conquest secure, the Esthonians fell upon 
them unawares, and pressed them so hard that, as the tale 
is told, their defeat would have been inevitable, had not 
the archbishop, Anders Suneson, lilce another Moses, 
ascended a hill and held up his hands in benediction and 
prayer. The victory thus obtained was commemorated by 
the creation of thirty-five knights on the field of battle, 
who, it maybe noted, were the first members of their order 
in Denmark. Though their country was incorporated with 
the Danish kingdom, the Esthonians proved by no means 
submissive subjects, and we find several of Valdemar's suc- 
cessors obliged to suppress their insurrections by force. 
At length Valdemar Atterdag, after the great rebellion 
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of 1343, sold Ms troublesome possession in 1347 to tbe 
Kniglits of tlie Sword for 19,000 marks ] and the history of 
Esfchonia is in consequence practically the history of that 
order till the 16 th century. The nobles and cities offered 
voluntary homage to Sweden in 1521, but the Swedish 
kings found it no easy task to maintain their claim against 
the Russian encroachments, which had begun as early as 
1483. The foolish ambition of Charles XII. decided the 
matter against them ; and in 1721, by the peace of Nystadt, 
Esthonia was formally ceded to Peter the Great, who did 
what he could to conciliate the inhabitants, both Esthonians 
and Germans. Serfdom was abolished m 1817 by 
Alexander I., but the condition of the peasants continued 
BO unsatisfactory that they rose in rebellion in 1859. The 
struggle between German and Russian influences is still 
going on, but it can hardly end in anything else than 
Russian domination. 

See, besides the woiks already mentioned, Hupei, Tojtoijror 
NaeJit'wMen^ Eiga, 1774-82, Petri, JEatManduncl du Estlien, 
1802, Willigerod, Gcsehichte EstJdancls, 1817; Merkel, Die fiekn 
letkn und Esthen, 1820, Ewer, Des Eenogthims Esthlands EUtei'- 
wid LandrceJite, Dorpat, 1821 ; T. L von Parrot, Liwen, Laiten, 
Easlen, 1839, Joli. Fiiediicli von Reck and Kail Eduard Haijinsky, 
Allgemaines Schriftsteller- wid GeUhrter ^Lexicon, der Provinzen Liv- 
laiul, Estland) &a ; Kohl, Die Deutseh-Rumselien Ostse^mineen, 
1840; Pdghy, ‘‘L’Estlionie,’’ in Exvue EriUmnique, 1841; Letters 
from tl\x Baltic, London, 1844; Possart, Statistic vmd Geographie 
cfos Gommuments Esthlands, 1846; Kruse, Urgesehudda des Est%~ 
nisehen Foll<istamms, 1846 ; Milner, The Bailie, 1854 ; Mag Pr. 
Sclnnidt, “ Xliitersuchungen nber die Erscheinungen der Glamal- 
formation in Estland uiid auf Oesel, ” in Bull, da VAcad. hnp de 
St Feterslourg, 1865 ; Von Richter, Geschichte der deidscTien Ostsce- 
proviiixen, 1857-1868 ; Etzol, Oksee uiid Kustenla'nd&r, 1859 ; 
Croger, Qesehvdite Liv- Eat- iind Eurlmda, 1867 ; Eckardt, Die 
Baltiachen Ftoviimn Buaalmrds, Leipsio, 1809 — English translation 
^Modern Russia ”), 1870 ; F. Muller, Beitvage »ur Orogra 2 )hie wild 
Mgdrogtajihie vonEstland, 1870; Hunfalvy, Eeisetiin der Osisee- 
2 rroviii':en Ruaslands, 1873; Weske, .Bciso durcli das Esfenlaiid tin 
Sommer 1875, St Petersburg, 1876; Fried. Q, von Bunge, Das 
Dersogthum ^tlaud unter derLTerrse/iaft der Eb'mge von DememarJe, 
Gotha, 1877. 

ESTIENISTE, JStephanus, or Stephens, a celebrated 
French family of printers. See Stephen's. 

ESTOPPEL, in law, is where a party in litigation is not 
permitted to assert or deny something, when such assertion 
or denial would bo inconsistent with his own previous state- 
ments or conduct. Estoppel is said to arise in three ways 
— (1) by record or judgment, (2) by deed, and (3) by matter 
in pais or conduct. (1.) 'Wliere a cause of action has been 
tried and final judgment has been pronounced, the judgment 
is conclusive — either party attempting to renew the litiga- 
tion by a new action would be estopped by the judgment. 

“ Every judgment is conclusive proof as against parties and 
privies, of facts directly in issue in the case, actually decided 
by the court, and appearing from the judgment itself to be 
the ground on which it was based.” — ^Stephen’s Digests of 
tJie Law of Evidence, Art. 41. (2.) It is one of the pri-ri- 

legcs of deeds as distingnished from simple contracts that 
they operate by way of estoppel “ A man shall always be 
estopped by hm own deed, or not permitted to aver or prove 
anything in contradiction to what he has once so 
solemnly and deHberafcely avowed ” (Blacksfcone, 2 Gom, 
295)j e g., where a bond recited that the defendants were 
authorized by Acts of Parliament to borrow money, and that 
under such authority they had borrowed money from a 
certain person, they were estopped from setting up as a 
defence that they did not in fact so borrow money, as stated 
by their deed. (3.) Estoppel in pais is the most important 
head. The rule practically comes to this that, when a 
person in his dealings with others has acted so as 'to induce 
them to believe a thing to be true and to act on such 
belief, he may not in any proceeding between himself and 
them deny the thing to be true; e.g., a partner retiring 
from a firm without giving notice to customers, cannot, 
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as against a customer having no knowledge of his retire- 
ment, deny that he is a partner. As between landlord and 
tenant the principle operates to prevent the denial by the 
tenant of the landlord’s title. So if a person comes upon 
land by the licence of the person in possession, he cannot 
deny that the licenser had a title to the possession at the 
time the licence was given. Again, if a man accepts a bill 
of exchange ho may not deny the signature or the capacity 
of the drawer. So a person receiving goods as baillee 
from another, cannot deny the title of that other to the 
goods at the time they were entrusted to him. 

ESTREMADURA (commonly derived from e.vfroma 
ora, compare Land’s End, Finistere, &c.), a province 
of Portugal, bounded on the N. and N.E. by Boira, on 
the S. and S.E. by Alemtejo, and on the W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean. It lies between 38“ 6' and. 40“ 15' N. lat., 
and between 7“ 43' and 9“ 32' W. long,, being about 
140 miles in length from N. to S. by about 80 miles 
in breadth. The river Tagus divides it into two nearly 
equal parts, the northern being the more mountainous, but 
at the same time the more fertile, of the two. A chain of 
moimtains extending from Beira traverses the northern 
portion from 17.N.E. to S.S.W., and terminates on the coast 
between the estuary of the Tagus and the sea. This range 
sends oif spurs in various directions. Between Torres 
Vedras and Lisbon is an extensive chain of points, some 
formed by nature and others by art, and stretching in a 
general direction from E. to W. Along these Lord 
Wellington constructed a seiiea of defensive works called 
the “ Lines of Torres Yedras,” by means of which he was 
able successfully to resist the advance of the French in- 
vadera This mountain chain attains a height of 2300 feet, 
and separates the streams which faU into the Tagus from 
those that flow directly into the sea. The paib lying N.Wt 
and between it and the sea is mostly flat and sandy towards 
the coast, and either barren or covered with forests of pines. 
For about 60 miles If. of the mouth of the Tagus, however, 
or as far as Peniche, the coast consists of rocky cliffs, some 
of which attain a great elevation. South-east of the ridge, 
and sloping towards the Tagus, the country is finer and 
better cultivated. The plains about Tomar and Santarem are 
veiy fertile, and abound with olive and other fruit trees. 
But the finest part of the province is that which lies S. of 
the lines of Torres Vedras towards Lisbon. Here the 
valleys are covered with villages, country seals, gardens, 
orchard, and vineyards. In Estreniadura the general sys- 
tem of land tenure was formerly that known as “Ingadas,” 
by which the farmer paid a rent in corn or produce for each 
yoke of oxen lent out to him by the landlord. A modifica- 
tion of this tenure yet exists, and its results are seen in the 
bad and backward farming which prevails. South of the 
Tagus the country is mostly low and flat, and in several 
places unhealthy. The land rises towards Alemtejo, and 
several ranges of hills proceeding from that province enter 
Estremadura. The principal river is the Tagus, which falls 
iuto the sea below Lisbon. The Zezere is a large and rapid 
stream which rises in Beira, and flowing southward falls 
into the Tagus below Punhete. The Zatas and Almansor 
both rise in Alemtejo, and flow at a short distance from 
each other into the eastern of the two branches into which 
the Tagus is dmded above Lisbon. The principal rivers 
flowing directly to the sea are — ia the northern portion, 
the Lis, Alcoa, Arnoya, and Zizambre, and in the 
southern the Maroteca and the Sado, the last being the 
largest. Estremadura is divided into the three districts of 
Lisbon, Santarem, and Leiria» The population of the pro- 
vince in 1871 was 839,691. 

ESTREMADURA, an old province of Spain, divided 
in 1833 into the provinces of Badajoz and Caceres, lies 
between 37“ 58' and 40° 32’ N. lat., and between 
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4° 32' and 7“ 26' VI. long., being about 180 miles in 
leugtb from N. to S by 130 in extreme breadth, and 
having an area of about 14,280 square miles. It is 
bounded on the N. by Salanifinca and Avila, E. by 
Toledo and La Mancha, S by Cordova and Sevilla, and 
\y. by Portugal, The Tagus and the Guadiana cross 
the province fiom E. to W., and their respective basma 
form tw'o natural and nearly equal divisions, — that 
of the Tagus, being the noithorn, called Alta or Upper 
Ebtremadura, and that of the Guadiana, Baja or Lower 
Estremadura. These two basins are separated from each 
other by a range of mountains, of which the eastern and 
higher portion attains an elevation of from 5000 to 6000 
feet above the level of the sea. This natural division 
corresponds to the division into the provinces of Badajoz and 
Caeercs, the former being Baja Estremadura, and the latter 
Alta Estremadura. The basin of the Guadiana is hounded 
on the S. by a continuation of the Sierra Morena, which 
fills up tlie southern part of the province with hilly ground, 
and divides the waters of the Guadiana from those of the 
Guadilqiiivir. A branch of this chain proceeds northward 
from the confines of Cordova to the Guadiana. The basin 
of the Tagus IS bounded on the IT. by a range of mountains 
which proceed westward from Avila along the boundaries 
between Estremadura and Salamanca, and afterwards enter 
Portugal. From this northern range a branch proceeds in 
a S.W. direction between the rivers Alagon and Tietar ; 
from the eastern part of the central range a branch proceeds 
ill a N.W. direction to the Tagus, The climate in summer 
13 hot, but not unwholesome, except in some swampy places 
along the Guadiana. There is then but little raui ; dew, 
liovi'ever, is abundant, and sufficient to moisten the ground j 
and the nights are cool. Although the high mountains 
are covered with snow in the end of November, the winters 
are not severe. The soil is very fertile, and might be 
rendered highly productive by a proper use of the waters 
of the many rivers by which it is intersected. Agriculture, 
however, is wholly neglected, and the noble plains that 
might yield abundance of all sorts of products are devoted 
only to pasturage. Fast numbers of merino sheep come 
annually from other parts to winter m these plains. 
Immense herds of swine are reared in the province, and 
constitute a great source of support to the inhabitants, not 
only supplying them with food, but also forming a great 
article of export to other province,?, — the pork, bacon, and 
ham? being in high esteem. The extensive forests of oak, 
beech, and chestnuts afford an abundance of food for hogs. 
Olive, fruit, and cork trees are numerous. Game is 
abundant, and fish swarm in the rivers aud streams. 
Estremadura has mines of lead, copper, silver, and iron, 
but these are almost totally neglected j and the manufac- 
tures are few. The chief products are corn, wine, oil, 
hemp, and flax. The population of Estremadura in 1870 
wa? 734,377. 

ESTEEMOZ, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Alemtejo, 23 miles W. of Elvas on the road to Lisbon. It 
was once a strongly fortified place with accommodation for 
a garrison of 20,000 men, but its citadel and forts are now 
falling into decay. There are marble quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the Estremoz hicaros, a kind of jar with a 
pleasant odour, are well known, throughout Portugal. The 
queen of Portugal, St Elizabeth, died m the town in 1336. 
Population about 6600, 

ESZlfiK, Germ. Esseck or Essegg^ Slav. Oszelc^ a fortified 
royal free town of Hungary, province of Croatia-Slavonia, 
situated on the right bank of the Drave, 13 miles from its 
confluence with the Danube, in 45“ 33' N.lat., 18“43'E. long. 
The town is divided by a wide esplanade into four parts, 
viz., the fortress or town proper, the upper, the lower, aud the 
new town. The most important buildings are the barracks, 
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capable of accommodating 30,000 men, the town hall, and 
the old county hall. It has also llomau Catholic, Greek, 
and other churches, four silk -weaving factories, agymuasium, 
and a normal high school. A wooden bridge crosses the 
Drave and the swampy ground adjoining. There is steam 
communication with several places on the Upper Danube, 
and the trade in raw hides, cattle, and corn is very exten- 
sive. Eszdk stands on the site of the ancient Roman town 
Mursia iElia, founded by the emperor Hadrian, 125 a.T)., 
aud afteiwards became the capital of Lower Pannonia. 
The town was made the seat of a bishopric by Constantine 
in 335, which, however, ceased to exist after the de- 
struction of the colony by Attila in 447. The Sla- 
vonians settled theie in the 6th century. In 1526 Esz(5k 
was occupied by the Turks, who having defeated the 
Germans therein 1537, remained for about a century and a 
half in possession of the town, which ultimately came under 
Austrian rule in 1687. Esz^k surrendered to the 
Hungarians in October 1848, but was retaken by the 
Austrians on the 1 4th February 1 849. It has been a royal 
free town since 1809. Population iu 1870, 17,247. 

ESZTEBHAZY, the name of an ancient, influential, 
and wealthy Hungarian family, which some genealogists 
derive from a descendant of Attila, a certain Paul Estoraz, 
who embraced Christianity in 9 69 a.d. Authentic accounts, 
however, do not extend beyond 1238, when the family was 
divided into the two branches of ZerhAzy and IllesliAzy, the 
latter of which became extinct in 1838. Francis Zerhazy 
changed the name, in 1584, to EszterliAzy, and his descend- 
ants separated into the three existing branches : — Csesznek, 
Z61yom or Altsohl, and Fraknb or Forchtenstein. 

Paul IV., Prince EszterhAzy de Qalanta, the head of the 
third branch, was born at Eisenstadt, September 7, 1635. 
At an early age he became field-marshal, and distinguished 
himself in the wars against the Turks. In 1681 he was 
made Palatine of Hungary. In 1683 he assisted in the 
deliverance of Vienna, and in 1686 of Oicn from the 
hands of the Turks, and thus contributed to establish the 
power of the house of Austria in Hungary, for which 
services he was in 1687 created a prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire. He died 26th March 1713. 

Nicholas Joseph, Prince Eszterhdzy de Galanta, Count 
of Forchtenstein, born 1 8th December 1714, was the grand- 
son of Paul IV. He distinguished himself in Silesia in 
1745 at the head of the Hungarian troops, but is chiefly 
known as a patron of the arts and sciences. He was, 
moreover, a diplomatist, and served as ambassador at vari- 
ous courte. He died 2Sth September 1790. 

Nicholas IV., Prince Eszterhdzy de Galanta, grandson 
of the last-named, was born 12th September 1765. In his 
youth he visited the chief countries of Europe, and served 
for some time in the Austrian army, where he became field- 
marshal, but he afterwards entered the diplomatic corps. 
He was a great patron of the arts and sciences, and founded 
an important picture gallery in his castle at Vienna. He 
also transformed his country seat at Eisenstadt into a 
temple of music aud botany, and erected a fine mausoleum 
there to Haydn. In 1809, when Napoleon wished to 
weaken the Austrian power by the separation of Hungary, 
he is said to have offered the Magyar crown to Eszterhdzy, 
who, however, firmly refused it. He died at Como in Italy, 
35th, November 1833. 

Paul Anthony, Prince Eszterhdzy de Galanta, son of 
Nicholas IV., was born 11th March 17S6, aud devoted 
himself to diplomacy. In 1810 he was ambassador at 
Dresden, in 1814at Rome, and from 1815 bo 1 8 18, and again 
from 1830 to 1838, at the court of England, where be gained 
the reputation of being an able diplomatist. He subse- 
quently directed his energies to the support of the rising 
I Hungarian national movement, and, in 1848, accepted the 
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post of minister of foreign affairs in tlie BatthyAni aJminis- 
tration, where he endeavoured to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the Austrian and the Hungarian ministry. 
After the suppression of the revolution, he retired into 
private hfe. In 1856, he represented Austria at the 
coronation of Alexander II., emperor of Russia. He died 
at Eatisbon 21st May 1866. 

ETAH, a distiict and town of British India, in the j 
lieutenant-governorship of the north-western provmces, 
and included in the division of Agra. Etah District 
stretches along the eastern edge of the DuAb or alluvial 
plain enclosed by the Ganges and the Jumna, and lies 
between 27° 20' 30" and 28° 1' N. lat , and between 78° 
20' and 79° 19' 30" E. long. It is bounded on the H. by 
the Ganges, on the W. by the districts of Agra and Aligarh, 
on the S. by the district of Mainpuri, and on the E. by 
that of FarrakhAbdd. The total area of the district is 1612 
square miles, of which 970 are cultivated. The total popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1872, amounts to 703,527 
souls, comprising 636,149 Hindus, and 67,278 Mahometans. 
The males number 382,746, the females 320,739, the 
proportion of males to the total population being 54’5 per 
cent. The principal tribes and castes in point of number 
are (1) BrAhmans, 60,691 , (2) RAjputs, 57,025 ; (3) 
Baniyas or traders, 13,056 , (4) ChAmArs or manual 
labourers, 86,635 j (5) Ahirs, 76,754 5 besides numerous 
minor clans. The density of population is 465 persons to 
the square mile. The district consists for the most part of 
an elevated alluvial plateau, dipping down on its eastern 
slope into the valley of the Ganges. The uplands, how- 
ever, are not so fertile as in most of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, owing to the insufficiency of the water supply ; while 
patches of a barren saline effioresconce occasionally interrupt 
the cultivated expanse. Between the modern bed of the 
Ganges and its ancient channel lies a belt of fertile land, 
covered with a rich deposit of silt, and abundantly supplied 
with natural moisture. A long line of swamps and 
hollows still marks the former course of the river; and 
above it rises abruptly the original cliff which now forms 
the terrace of the upland plain. The KAli Hadi, a small 
stream flowing in a deep and narrow gorge, passes through 
the centre of the district, and affords an outlet for the sur- 
face drainage. The tract of country to the west of this river 
is irrigated by the Cawnpur and E^Awah branches of tlie 
Ganges canal; and another work, now in progress, will 
supply abundant water in future to the dry plateau on the 
east. 

Ho railway passes through the district, but good metalled 
roads connect the chief towns, and the Ganges affords 
a means of transport for heavy goods. The principal agri- 
cultural products comprise wheat, barley, pulses, millets, 
cotton, sugar-cane, indigo, and opium. Two harv^ts a 
year cau be taken off the laud, in the spring and the 
autumn. Etah exports large quantities of food-grains and 
other produce to neighbouring districts. Indigo is manu- 
factured in 200 factories, some of which are conducted 
by English capital. Eight towns in 1872 contained 
a population exceeding 5000 : — Etah, 8044 ; MArahra, 
9214; Soron, 11,182; SahAwar, 5156; Saklt, 5415; 
DundwAraganj, 5414; Allganj, 7912; KAsganj, 15,764. 
In 1870 the total revenue of Etah district from all sources 
amounted to £119,399, of which £78,852 was due to the 
■land-tax. The fivo municipalities of KAsganj, Etah, Soron, 
MArahra, and AHganj possess a joint income of £4878. 
The climate is dry and healthy, but sand and dust storms 
frequently occur. 

Etah was at an early date the seat of a primitive Aryan 
•civilization, and the surrounding country is mentioned by 
Hioueu Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th 
'Century as rich in temples and monasteries. But 
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after the bloody repression of Buddhism before the 8th 
century, the district seems to have fallen once more into 
the hands of aboriginal tribes, from whom it was wrested 
a second time by the RAjputs during the course of their 
great migration eastward. With the rest of Upper India, 
it passed under the sway of Mahmud of Ghazni in 1017, 
and thenceforth followed the fortunes of the Mahometan 
I empire. At the end of the last century it formed part of 
the territory over which the vazir of Oudh had made 
himself ruler, and it came into the possession of the British 
Government in 1801, under the treaty of Lucknow. 
Daring the mutiny of 1857 it was the scene of serious 
disturbances, coupled with the usual anarchic quarrels 
among the native princes. 

Etah Town, the capital of the district, stands on the 
Grand Trunk Road, in 27“ 33' 50" H. lat., and 78“ 42' 
25" E. long. The population in 1872 numbered 8044 
souls, comprising 6884 Hindus, 2150 Mahometans, and 
10 Christians. Before the period of British rule the town 
had little importance, and at present it is chiefly noticeable 
as the administrative headquarters for the district. It con- 
tains a handsome temple and large tank, with the usual 
public offices of a district capital. The muncipality had 
an income in 1874-75 of £1183, of which £845 was 
raised by an octroi duty. The incidence of taxation was 
at the rate of 2s. per head of the population. 

iTAMPES, or Estampes, a town of France, capital 
of an airondissement of the same name in the department 
of Seine-et-Oise, is situated on the Paris and Orleans 
railway, 30 miles S. by W. of Paris, in a fertile valley, on 
the banks of two small streams, which fall into the Seine 
immediately below the town. It is the seat of a tribunal 
of primary instance, a communal college, and an agricul- 
tural society. Its most remarkable building is an old 
tower called Guinette, which is all that now remains of an 
ancient royal castle built in the lUh century by King 
Robert, in which Philip Augustus kept his wife a 
prisoner from 1199 to 12()1. l^tampes has three ancient 
churches — Hotre-Dame built in the 13th century (with a 
lofty tower and spire), the church of St Martin, and the 
church of St Basil, In the square there is a statue of 
Etienne Geoffrey Saiute-Hilaire, who was born in Etampes. 
The principal manufactures of the town are woollen goods, 
soap, and leather ; and it sends large supplies of corn, meal, 
vegetables, and honey to Paris, fitampes is very old. In 
886 it was plundered by the Normans, and it was con- 
quered by the prince of CondA in 1652. Tbe population 
in 1872 was 7511. 

ETAWAH, a district and city of British India, in the 
lieutenant-governorship of the North-Western Provinces, 
and included in the division of Agra. EtAwah District 
forms a purely artificial administrative division, stretching 
across the level plain of the DuAb, and beyond the valley 
of the Jumna, to the gorges of the Chambal anci the last 
rocky outliers of the Viudhyan range. It lies betw’eeu 
26° 20' 30" and 27° N. lat, and between 78° 45' 45" and 
79° 47' E long,, and is bounded on the N. by Mainpuri 
and FarrakhAbAd districts ; on the W, by the Jumna, the 
Agra district, the Chambal, the KnAri Nadi, and the native 
state of Gwalior; on the S. by the Jumna ; and on the E. 
by Cawnpur district. The total area of the district is 
1691 square miles, of which 880 are cultivated. The total 
population, according to the census of 1872, amounts to 
668,641 souls, comprising 631,923 Hindus, 36,571 Mahom- 
etans, and 147 Christians. The males number 369,928, 
the females 298,653, the proportion of males to the total 
population being 55 '3 per cent. The principal tribes or 
castes are as follows : — (1) BrAhmans, 93,082 ; (2) RAjputs, 
58,358; (3) Baniyas or traders, 32,693; 4 ChamArs, 
96,923; (5) Ahirs, 76,035; (6) Kachhis, 48,160; (7) 
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LodhaSj 34,7D0; (8) Gadariyas, 21,926 j and (9) Kolis, 
20,391. The density of population is 395 persons to the 
square mile. The district exhibits a striking variety of 
surface and scenery. The greater portion lies within the 
Dafib 01 level alluvial plain between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. This part falls naturally into two sections, 
divided by the deep and fissured valley of the river Sengar. 
The tract to the north-east of that stream is rich and 
fertile, being watered by the Cawnpur and Etawah branches 
of the Ganges canal, which will soon be supplemented by 
other important works now in progress. The south- 
western region has the same naturd advantages, but 
possesses no groat irrigation system, and is consequently 
less fruitful than the opposite slopes. Near the banks of 
the Jumna, the plain descends into the river valley by a 
scries of wild ravines and terraces, inhabited only by a 
scattered race of hereditary herdsmen. Beyond the Jumna 
again a strip of British territory extends along the tangled 
gorges of the Chambul and the Kudri Nadi, far into the 
borders of the Gwalior state. This outlying tract 
embraces a series of rocky glens and mountain torrents, 
crowned by the ruins of native stiongholds, and loter- 
spersed with narrow ledges of cultivable alluvium. 

The East ludian Railway runs through the centre of 
the district. The Jumna forma a great water-way for 
the heavy traffic j while good roads connect most of the 
local centres with one another, and with the neighbouring 
cities. The principal crops are wheat, barley, pulses, 
millets, sugar cane, cotton, and i ndigo. The district is essen- 
tially agricultural, and its exports consist entirely of the 
rural produce. Four towns in 1872 possessed a population 
exceeding 6000 : — Etdwah, 30,549 •, Phaphund, G536 ; 
AuriUya, 6459 j and Jaswantnagar, 6310, In 1873 the 
total revenue of Etdwah district amounted to .£191,097, 
of which sura £128,540 was contributed by the land-tax. 
The town of Etawah has the only municipality in the dis- 
trict. The climate, once hot and sultry, has now become 
comparatively moist and equable under the influence of 
irrigation and the planting of trees. 

Etdwah was marked out by its physical features as a 
secure retreat for the turbulent tribes of the Upper 
Dudb, and it was not till the 12th century that any of the 
existing castes settled on the soil. After the Mussulman 
conquests of Delhi and the surrounding country, the 
Hindus of Etdwah appear to have held their own for many 
generations against the Mahometan power; Bdbar con- 
quered the district with the rest of the Dudh, and it 
remaiued iji the hands of the Mongols until the decay of 
their empire in the last century. After passing through 
the usual vicissitudes of Marhattd and Jdt conquests during 
the long anarchy which preceded the British rule, Etdwah 
v,*as annexed by the vazir of Oudh in 1773. The vazfr 
ceded it to the English in 1801, but it still remained so 
largely in the hands of lawless native chiefs that some 
difficulty was experienced m reducing it to orderly govern- 
ment. During the mutiny of 1857, serious disturbances 
occurred in Etdwah, and the district was occupied by the 
rebels from June to December j order was not completely 
restored till the end of 1858. 

^ Etawah Town, the capital of the district, is picturesquely 
situated amongst the ravines on the bank of the Jumna, 70 
miles S.E, of Agra. According to the census of 1872, its 
population amounts to 30,549 souls, comprising 21,241 
Hindus, 925 G Mohametans, and 52 Christians. Deep 
fissures intersect the various quarters of the town, over 
which broad roads connect the higher portions by bridges 
and embankments. A fine modern square, known as 
Humoganj, from the name of its founder, stands in the 
centre of the city, and contains the chief public buildings. 
A handsome mosque, the Jama Masjid, forms the chief 


architectural ornament of Etdwah. Tt was originally a 
Hindu or Buddhist temple, and has been adapted to its 
present use by the Mahometan conquerors. Several Hindu 
temples also stand about the ruins of the ancient foi t. The 
chief trade is in ghi, grain, cotton, and oil-seeds. The 
Etdwah municipality had an income of £3064 in 1875-76, 
of which £2435 was raised by taxes ; the incidence of 
municipal taxation was Is. 7^d. per head of tho population. 

ETCHMIADZIN, Edchmiadzin, or Itsmiadsin, atowm 
and monastery in the Russian government of Erivan, famous 
as the seat of the Catholicus or piimate of the Armenian 
church. It is situated in the plain of the Aras or Araxes, 
' about 2985 feet above the sea, 12 miles \Y. of Erivan and 
30 N. of Mount Ararat. The monastery comprises a pretty 
extensive complex of buddings, and is surrounded by brick 
walls 30 feet high, which, with their loopholes and towers, 
jiresent the appearance of a fortress. Its architectural char- 
acter has been considerably impaired by additions and 
alterations in the modern Russian style. On the western 
side of the quadrangle is the residence of the primate, on the 
south the refectory, built by the Catholicus Abraham (1730- 
1735), on the east the lodgings for the monks, and on the 
north the cells. The cathedral is a small but fine cruciform 
building with a Byzantine cupola at the intersection, a large 
tower at the w^estern end, and a smaller tower above each 
wing of the transepts. Of special interest is the porch, built 
of red porphyry, and profusely adorned with sculptured 
designs somewhat similar to those of Gothic architecture. 
The interior of the church is decorated with Persian frescoes 
of flowers, birds, and scroll-work. It is hero that the 
Catholicus confers episcopal consecration by the sacred hand 
of St Gregory ; and here every seven years ho prepares with 
great solemnity the holy oil which is to be used throughout 
the churches of the A.rmenian communion. Of the numer- 
ous relics the chief are the head of the spear which pierced 
the Saviour’s side, a piece of Noah’s ark, presented by an 
angel to St James of Nisibis, and a piece of the true cross. 
Outside of the main entrance are the alabaster tombs of 
the primates Alexander I. (1714), Alexander II. (1755), 
Daniel (1806), and Naraes (1857), and in hospitable con- 
tiguity a white marble monument erected by the East India 
Comjiany to mark tho resting-place of Sir John Macdonald, 
who died at Tabriz in 1830, while on an embassy to the 
Persian court. The library of the monastery is said at one 
time to have contained 15,000 volumes, and in spite of de- 
predation and neglect, it stiU remains a rich storehouse of 
Armenian literature. Brosset’s Catalogue ch la Bihlioth^ggte 
(PEtchmiadmi, St Petersburg, 1840, contained only 635 
numbers, but the new list drawn up by the monks (a copy 
of which was presented by Major Cunnyngham to the 
Oriental Library at Cambridge) mentions 2500 volumes, 
many of great size. Among the more remarkable manu- 
scripts are a copy of the gospels in a massive binding of 
carved ivory dating from the 10th or 11th centurj^, and 
three bibles of the 13th century, one of which had belonged 
to Aytoun II., king of Armenia. A type-foundry, a printing- 
press, and a bookbinding establishment are maintained by 
the monks, W'ho publish a weekly Armenian newspaper 
called The Ararat^ and supply religious and educationa. 
works for their co-religionists. The number of inmates in 
the monastery varies considerably. In 1834, according to 
Dubois, there were 50 monks and 13 bishops and arch- 
bishops \ and in 1872, according to Telfer, there were 5 
bishops and archbishops, 20 monks, and 25 novices. The 
revenue, estimated at £10,000, is derived from the con- 
ventual domains, which, though much less extensive than 
they once were, still comprise, not only a number of estates, 
but five villages presented or rather restored by* the 
Russian en^peror. The Catholicus has an annual income of 
10,000 rabies. To the east of the monastery is a college 
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and aeininary of modern erection, At the distance of 
about half a mile stand the churches of St Rhipsime and 
St Gaiana, tv/o of the early martyrs of Armenian Chris- 
tianity; the latter is of special interest as the burial- 
place of all those primates who are not deemed worthy by 
the synod ofintcrmouc besido the cathedral. From adistance 
the three churches form a fairly striking group, and accord- 
ingly the Turkish name for Etchmiadzin is simply Utch- 
Kilissi, or the Three Churches, A fourth of less importance 
is ignored. The town of Etchmiadzin, or as it shouldLecalled 
Vagharshapat, contains about 8000 inhabitants, but has 
Jong ceased to be of any individual importance. According 
to Armenian historians it dates from the 6th century b.c., 
and takes its name from King Vagarsh, who in the 2d 
century a.d. chose it as his residence and surrounded it with 
walls. The great apostle of Armciiia, St Gregory the 
Illuminator, having seen the Saviour descend in a flood of 
light in the neighbourhood of the palace, was ordered by an 
angel to erect a church on the spot. lie obeyed the divine 
command in 309, and gave the building the comrneraorative 
name of Edch-Miadzin, or Descended the Only Begotten. 
In 34.4 Vagharshapat ceased to be the Armenian capital, 
and in the 6th century the patriarchal seat was removed to 
Toviii. The monastery was founded by Narses II., who 
ruled fioni 524-33; and a restoration wa.s effected by 
Gomidas in G18. At length in 1441 the primate George 
or Kevork brought back the see to the original site, and 
from that day to the present time Etchmiadzin has been the 
centre of the Armenian, church. In the Russo-Persian 
war of 1827, though the monastery was declared neutral 
territory by both belligerents, it was occupied by Russian 
troops. 

So6 Dulioi'! du Montpdreux, Voyage auiour du Cauease, rol lii , 
1839 ; Yisoount PoUiugton, half^ Hound the Old TVorld, 1867 ; S. 
0, Malan, St Gregory the Illuminator; Tliielman, Jotirney in the 
Caucasus, &c., 1875 ; Telfer, The Crimea and Transcaucasia, 1876. 

ETEOOLES, a mythical king of Thebes, son of CEdipus 
and Jocaata. He and his brother Polynices were cursed by 
their father for shutting him up in a prison ; and in order to 
prevent the fulfilment of his prayer that they might engage 
in fratricidal combat for his throne, they resolved to reign 
alternately, each for a year. Eteocles as the elder ascended 
the throne first, but at the expiry of the year he refused to 
surrender the throne to Polynices. The latter therefore, 
with the aid of Adrastus, king of Argos, whose daughter he 
had married, headed the famous expedition of the Seven 
against Thebes. After a series of unavailing skirmishes 
between the rival forces, the two brothers met in single 
combat, and both were slain. The Theban rulers decreed i 
that only Eteocles should receive the honour of burial, and 
that the body of Polynices should be cast out to the dogs 
and birds, but notwithstanding the decree, the burial rite 
was performed to Polynices by his sister Antigone. The 
fate of Eteocles and Polynices forms the subject of iEschy- 
lus’s tragedy, T/ie iSeveii agaimt I7ieJj€S, and of Euripides’s 
Phoenisscp. 

ETHELBEE.T, orJETHELBERHT,king of Kent, ascended 
the throne in 560. In 668 he was defeated by the We.sfc 
Saxons, and his authority limited to Kent, but ultimately 
he conquered the Saxons of Middlesex and Essex, and 
about 590 he was acknowledged as over-lord as far north 
as the Humber. About 575 he married Bertha or Bercta, 
daughter of the Frankish king Oharibert. The Franks liad 
already been converted to Christianity, and when Pope 
Gregory the Great heard that a Frankish princess was 
married to the king of Kent, he seized the opportunity to 
send Augustine to attempt the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons. In 597 Augustine and his companions landed in 
the Isle of Thanet, and on learning of their arrival Ethel- 
bert, prompted doubtless by Bertha, at once invited them 
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to an interview. Not being certain whether they might 
not use enchantments against him, he received them, for 
greater security, in the open air; and after listening to a 
long seimon from Augustine, he was so far impressed, that 
although not prepared at once to forsake his old religion, 
he granted liberty to the monks to preach to his people. 
According to the accounts that have been handed down 
their success was almost unprecedented, and as many as 
10,000 baptisms aie said to have taken place in a single day. 
Very shortly afteiwards Ethelbert gave in his adhesion to 
Cbnstianity, and immediately all the inhabitants of Kent 
followed his example. He gave up his palace for the 
monks to live in, and adjoining it he built a cburch, on the 
site of which was aftonvards erected the cathedral of Can- 
teibury He died in 616, and was canonized, his day 
being the 24th February. The earliest code of Anglo-Saxon 
laws now extant was issued by Ethelbert in GOO. With 
the exception of a provision for the protection of the pro- 
perty of God and the church, it consists chiefly of enact- 
ments against crimes — the various kinds of which, with the 
penalties attaching to commission of them, are stated in 
minute detail. 

ETHELRED (or iETHELREu) IL, sumamedthe Unready 
(9G8-1016), an Anglo-Saxon king, the son of Edgar and 
Elfrida, was horn in 968. On the murder of Edward the 
Martyr in 979, Ethelred succeeded him on the Anglo- 
Saxon throne. He is said to have owed his surname 
“ Unready ” (ie., without rech or counsel) to Dunstan, 
who even when he placed the crowm on Ethelred’s head 
prophesied that during his reign, on account of the sins of 
Elfrida, evDs .should fall upon the English such as they had 
never yet suffered. Such evils did fall upon them, and were 
doubtless chiefly due to the king. He possessed consider- 
able energy wdien roused to exert himself, but it was only 
exercised fitfully, and generally misdirected, being always 
awanting at critical periods, and never used but to the dis- 
advantage of his kingdom. Careless of everything but his 
immediate comfort or the gratification of an immediate 
whim, and listless and fond of ease, he allowed his king- 
dom and himself to be managed by worthless favourites, 
whose acts of, as it seems to us, open treachery were not 
only allowed to pass unpunished, in a manner which appears 
to us unaccountable, but seemed almost to form steps in their 
ladder of advancement to special influence and favour with 
the king. The successes attending the Danish invasions in 
the reign of Ethelred were due almost wholly to three 
causes, — the unpreparedness of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
treachery of the earls, and the failure of the king to follow 
up victories which were often won with no special prepara- 
tion, and without adequate leaders. About two years after 
Ethelred mounted the throne the Danish invasions recom- 
menced, but it was not till a later period that their inroads 
assumed the serious aspect of an attempt to conquer the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdom. In 988 they were defeated at 
Watchefc in Somersetshire, and in 991 at Maldon, 
immediately after which latter victory, Ethelred purchased 
peace from his defeated enemies by money raised through 
means of the oppressive tax known as the “Danegeld.” The 
Danes were allowed to stay in England, and they on their 
part agreed to help Ethelred against any other foreign fleet 
that might attack him; but for some reason now unknown, 
a dispute arose in 992, and in a battle between the rival 
fleets, the Anglo-Saxons, notwithstanding the treachery of 
Elfric, were again victorious. After this the Danes sailed 
to the north of England and ravaged both sides of the 
Humber. In 994 Swend, king of the Danes, and Olaf, 
king of theHorwegians, combined their forces and attacked 
London, but their attempt was completely frustrated by 
the valour of the citizens ; and they sailed away to accom- 
plish the easier task of ravaging the southern coasts, when 
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Etlielred as usual did uutliiiig to oppose thenij Taut bought 
them, off with a large sum of money. His efforts at con- 
ciliabLoa were completely successful with Olaf, who, after 
being converted to Ohnstiamty, and adopted by Ethelred 
as his son, remained faithful ever afterwards to his promise 
of fiiendship. In the years 997, 998, and 999 the Danes 
ravaged the coasts of Wesser, Sussex, and Kent. Tn 
1000 Ethelred, energetic at the wrong time and for wrong 
objecte, invaded Hoimandy, but suffered a disastrous defeat. 
He concluded a treaty with that country soon afterwards, 
and m 1002 married Emma, daughter of Hichard duke of 
Normandy. In the spring a treaty had been concluded 
wdth the Danes, but m the winter of the same year, 
Ethelred suspecting that they were plotting treachery, 
ordered a general massacre of all the Danes in England. 
Among others murdered was Ganoid, sister of Swend ; 
and the Danish king, to revenge her death and that of his 
countrymen, invaded the coast of Devonshire with a large 
force. He met wdth scarcely any opposition, and com- 
mitted the usual ravages till 1007, when peace was con- 
cluded by Ethelred’s consenting, as at other times, to the 
payment of a large sum of money. In 1009 Ethelred 
collected the “ largest fleet that had been seen in the reign 
of any king,” but it was soon afterwards nearly wholly 
destroyed by a violent storm, just before the Danes renew'ed 

their invasion Ethelred, though he had gathered an 
army, was dissuaded from attacking them by Ednc, and 
afterwards the English, through the treachery of their 
leaders, suffered a series of defeats j but in 1012 peace was 
again bought, and Thurkill, one of the Danish leaders, 
entered the English service. In 1013 Swend, with a more 
formidable fleet than any he had yet collected, sailed up 
the Humber, and then marched southward to London ; 
hut meeting there with a strenuous resistance, he was 
compelled to give up the attack and marched to Bath. 
Here he was proclaimed king, apparently by the Witan, and 
with the general consent of the English people, who were 
doubtless wearied of Ethelred’s iucompetency, of the 
treachery of the nobles, and of the oppressive taxes which 
had been paid for no purpose. London itself soon acknow- 
ledged the Danish king, and Ethelred, after for a time 
taking refuge in Thurkill’s fleet, escaped to Noraiandy. 
Swend died on Eebruary 1014, and on his death Ethelred 
was recalled by the Witan, on the promise of ruling better 
in future. In the same year he defeated Cnut, son of 
Swend, but in 1015 Cnut renewed his attack with a Large 
fleet, and being joined by the traitor Edric, ravaged Wessex 
and Mercia, and was preparing to attack London, when 
Ethelred died April 23, 1016. (See Palgrave’s llistory of 
tlie Ancflo-Saxons ; Freeman’s Borman Conquest^ vol. i. ; 
and Green’s History of tlte English People.) 

ETHEL WULF, or AEthblwulp, an Anglo-Saxon king, 
succeeded his father Egbert about 836. His reign, like 
that of his father, was almost wholly occupied with wars 
against the Danish invaders. For a long time he held them 
in check, and when in 851 they took Canterbury and 
London, and defeated Beohrtwulf, king of the Mercians, he 
met them at Ockley m Surrey, and there “made the greatest 
slaughter among the heathen army that we have heard tell 
of unto the present day, and there got the victory.” But the 
Northmen were persevering in their efforts j and it is stated 
that in 855 they, for the first time, remained over winter in 
Sheppey. In the same year Ethelwulf made a journey to 
Eome, accompanied by his youngest and favourite son 
Alfred, to get the latter consecrated as his successor j and 
as his first wife Osburga had been for some time dead, he 
delayed a few months in France to marry Judith, daughter of 
the king of the Franks. Ethelbald, his eldest surviving son, 
indignant at his youngest brother being preferred to him as 
successor to his father’s throne, took advantage of his 
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father’s absence to stir up a revolution against him, and 
obtained the support of so powerful a party that an 
unnatural civil war was only prevented by Ethelwulf agree- 
ing to grant to his son the government of Wessex, he him- 
self being recognized as over-lord, and retaining the rest of 
the kingdom. He died in 858, 

ETHER, (C2H5)20, the JEther or jEther Sulphuricus of 
pharmacy, is a colourless, volatile, highly inflammable liquid, 
of specific gravity 0'723, boiling-point when pure 36‘G° C, 
and fusing-poiiit -31*0. It has a strong and characteristic 
odour, and a hot sweetish taste, is soluWe in ten parts of 
water, and in all proportions in alcohol, and dissolves 
bromine, iodine, and, in small quantities, sulphur and 
phosphorus, also the volatile oils, most fatty and resinous 
substances, gun-cotton (see Collodtox, vol. vi, p. 149), 
caoutchouc, and certain of the vegetable alkaloids. The 
vapour mixed with oxygen or air is violently explosive. 
The making of ether by the action of sulphuric acid ou 
alcohol was known to Raymond Lully, who wrote in the 
13th century; and later Basil Valentin and Valerius Cordus 
described its preparation and properties. The name ether 
appears to have been applied to the drug only since the 
times of Froben, who in 1730 termed ifc spiritus cethereiis. 
Ether is manufactured by the distillation of 5 parts of 90 
per cent, alcohol with 9 parts of concentrated sulphuiic 
acid, at a temperature of 140°>-146° C., a constant stream 
of alcohol being caused to flow into the mixture during the 
opex-ation. (See Chemistry, vol, v. p. 666). It is purified 
by treatment with lime and calcium chloride, and subsequent 
redistillation. According to P. Stefanelli {Ber. deutsch. 
Cltem. Crea., 1876, p. 439), the presence of as small a 
quantity as 1 per cent, of alcohol may be detected in ether 
by the colour imparted to it by aniline violet ; if water or 
acetic acid be present, the ether must be shaken with an- 
hydrous potassium cirbonate before the application of the 
test. Ether when drunk has a rapid though evanescent in- 
toxicating effect, estimated to be more than three times 
that of the same bulk of whisky, instead of which it is 
largely consumed in some parts of Ireland. (See H. N, 
Draper, Med. Press and Circular, iv. 117). Mixed with 
twice its volume of rectified spirit, it is administered 
internally as a remedy for nervous headache, flatulence, 
hiccough, hysteria, and spasmodic vomiting and asthma, 

occasionEdly also in aiigiun pectoris, intermittent fevers and 
typhus, and as an antidote for narcotic poisons, and for 
relieving the pain caused by biliary calculi. It has been 
shown by Longet that ether when swallowed even in fatal 
doses does not at any time produce amesthesia. Much 
heat being rendered latent by its evaporation, ether is 
sometimes employed as a refrigerant in the reduction of 
hernia. By the use of Dr Fachardson’s ether spray appa- 
ratus for effecting local anmstbesia, a temperature of - G" F. 
can be obtained. When nob allowed to evaporate, ether 
acts as a rubefacient. Its vapour when inhaled causes at 
first considerable irritation of the air-passages, and increased 
rapidity of the pulse, accompanied by much excitement. 
With the eatablishmeiit of complete aiisosthesia the pulse 
sinks to GO" or 70°, the face becomes pallid, and the muscles 
are relaxed. Ether occasions more excitement, and requires 
a somewhat longer period for its exhibition than chloroform, 
but does not exercise upon the heart the sedative influence 
of that drug. A history of the employment of ether as an 
anmsthetic will be found under Anaesthesia, vol. i. p. 786. 
See also Chloroform:, vol. v. p. 680. 

ETHER, or AEthbr (aWijp, probably from aWu), I burn, 
though Plato in his Cratylus (410, b) derives the name from 
its perpetual motion — on del 6a wcpl tov depa peW, aeiQerip 
St/coMos &v KokoiTo), a material substance of a more subtle 
kind than visible bodies, supposed to exist in those parts of 
space which are apparently empty. 
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The hypothesis of an isther has been maintained by dif- 
ferent speculators for very different reasons. To those who 
maintained the existence of a plenum as a philosophical 
principle, nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum was a sufficient 
reason for imagining an all-surrounding eether, even 
though every other argument should be against it. To 
Descartes, who made extension the sole essential property 
of matter, and matter a necessary condition of extension, 
the bare existence of bodies apparently at a distance was a 
proof of the existence of a continuous medium between 
them. 

But besides these high metaphysical necessities for a 
medium, there were more mundane uses to be fulfilled by 
aethers, ^Ethers were invented for the planets to swim in, 
to constitute electric atmospheres and magnetic effluvia, to 
convey sensations from one part of our bodies to anotW, 
and so on, till all space had been filled three or four times 
over with aethers. It is only when we remember the 
extensive and mischievous influence on science which 
hypotheses about aethers used formerly to exercise, that we 
can appreciate the horror of aethers which sober-minded 
men had during the ISfch century, and which, probably as a 
sort of hereditary prejudice, descended even to the late Mr 
John Stuart Mill. 

The disciples of Newton maintained that in the fact of 
the mutual gravitation of the heavenly bodies, according 
to Newton’s law, they had a complete quantitative account 
of their motions ; and they endeavoured to follow out the 
path which Newton had opened up by investigating and 
measuring the attractions and repulsions of electrified and 
magnetic bodies, and the cohesive forces in the interior of 
bodies, without attempting to account for these forces. 

Newton himself, however, endeavoured to account for 
gravitation by differences of pressure in an setber (see art. 
Attraction, vol. iii. p. 64) j but he did not publish his 
theory, “ because he was not able from experiment and 
observation to give a satisfactory account of this medium, 
and the manner of its operation in producing the chief 
phenomena of nature.” 

On the other hand, those who imagined aethers in order 
to explain phenomena could not specify the nature of the 
motion of these media, and could not prove that the media, 
as imagined by them, would produce the effects they were 
meant to eKplaiii. The only aether which has survived is 
tint which was invented by Huygens to explain the pro- 
pagation of light. The evidence for the existence of the 
luminiferous aether has accumulated as additional pheno- 
mena of light and other radiations have been discovered ; 
and the properties of this medium, as deduced from the 
phenomena of light, have been found to be precisely those 
required to explain electromagnetic phenomena. 

Function of the cether in the propagation of radiation . — 
The evidence for the undulatory theory of light will be 
given in full, under the article on Light, but we may here 
give a brief summary of it so far as it bears on the existence 
of the aether. 

That light is not itself a substance may be proved from 
the phenomenon of interference. A beam of light from a 
single source is divided by certain optical methods into two 
parts, and these, after travelling by different paths, aie 
made to reunite and fall upon a screen. If either half of 
the beam is stopped, the other falls on the screen and 
illuminates it, but if both are allowed to pass, the screen 
in certain places becomes dark, and thus shows that the 
two portions of light have destroyed each other. 

Now, we cannot suppose that two bodies when put to- 
gether can annihilate each other ; therefore light cannot j 
be a substance. What we have proved is that one por- i 
tion of light can be the exact opposite of another portion, 
just as + a is the exact opposite of - a, whatever a may I 
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be. Among physical quantities we find some which are 
capable of having their signs reversed, and others which 
are not. Thus a displacement in one direction is the exact 
opposite of an equal displacement in the opposite direction. 
Such quantities are the measures, not of substances, but 
always of processes taking place in a substance. We 
therefore conclude that light is not a substance but a pro- 
cess going on in a substance, the process going on in the 
first portion of light being always the exact opposite of the 
process going on in the other at the same instant, so that 
when the two portions are combined no process goes on at 
all. To determine the nature of tLe process in which the 
radiation of light consists, we alter the length of the path 
of one or both of the two portions of the beam, and we 
find that the light is extinguished when the difference of 
the length of the paths is an odd multiple of a certain 
small distance called a half wave-length. In all other 
cases there is more or less light ; and when the paths are 
equal, or when their difference is a multiple of a whole 
wave-length, the screen appears four times as bright as 
when one portion of the beam falls on it. In the ordinary 
form of the experiment these different cases are exhibited 
simultaneously at different points of the screen, so that we 
see on the screen a set of fringes consisting of dark 
lines at equal intervals, with bright hands of graduated 
intensity between them. 

If we consider what is going on at different points in the 
axis of a beam of light at the same instant, we shall find 
that if the distance between the points is a multiple of a 
wave-length the same process is going on at the two 
points at the same instant, but if the distance is an odd 
multiple of half a wave-length the process going on at one 
point is t'le exact opposite of the process going on at the 
other. 

Now, light is known to be propagated with a certain 
velocity (3*004 x 10'^® centimetres per second in vacuum, 
according to Cornu), If, therefore, we suppose a movable 
point to travel along the ray with this velocity, we shall 
find the same process going on at every point of the ray 
as the moving point reaches it. If, lastly, we consider a 
fixed point in the axis of the beam, we shall observe a 
rapid alternation of these opposite processes, the interval of 
time between similar processes being the time light takes 
to travel a wave-length. 

These phenomena may bo summed up in the mathe- 
matical expression 

« = A cos {nt~ 2 ix+a) 

which gives u, the phase of the process, at a point whose 
distance measured from a fixed point in the beam is x, and 
at a time t. 

We have determined nothing as to the nature of the 
process. It may be a displacement, or a rotation, or an 
electrical disturbance, or indeed any physical quantity which 
is capable of assuming negative as well as positive values. 
Whatever be the nature of the process, if it is capable 
of being expressed by an equation of this form, the process 
going on at a fixed point is called a vibration; the con- 
stant A is called the amplitude; the time — is called 

the period; and nt- px-Va.\^ the pl\me. 

The configuration at a given instant is called a xoave, and 

the distance ~ is called the wave-length. The velocity 
JP 

of propagation is ”” . When we contemplate the different 

parts of the medium as going through the same proce.ss in 
succession, we use the word undulatory to denote this 
character of the process without in any way restricting its 
physical nature. 

VIII. — 72 
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A further insight into the physiciil nature of the process 
is obtained from the fact that if the two rays are polarized, 
and if the plane of polarization of one of them be made to 
turn round tho axis of the ray, then when the two planes 
of polarization are parallel tlie phenomena of interference 
appear as above described. As the plane turns round, the 
daik and light bands become less distinct, and when tho 
planes of polarization are at right angles, the illumination 
of the screen becomes uniform, and no trace of interference 
can be discovered. 

Hence the physical process involved in the propagation 
of light must not only be a directed quantity or vector 
capable of having its direction reversed, but this vector 
must he at right angles to the ray, and either in the plane 
of polarization or perpendicular to it. Fresnel supposed it 
to be a displacement of the medium perpendicular to the 
plane of polarization. Maccullagh and Neumann supposed 
it to be a displacement in the plane of polarization. The 
comparison of these two theories must be deferred till we 
come to tho phenomena of dense media. 

The process may, however, be an electromagnetic one, 
and as in this case the electric displacement and the mag- 
netic disturbance are perpendicular to each other, either of 
these may he supposed to bo in the plane of polarization. 

All that has been said with respect to the radiations 
which affect our eyes, and which we call light, applies also 
to those radiations which do not produce a luminous im- 
pression on our eyes, for the phenomena of interference 
have been observed, and the wave-lengths measured, in the 
case of radiations which can be detected only by their heat- 
ing or by their chemical effects. 

Elasticity^ tenacity^ and density of the (Ether, — Having 
so far determined the geometrical character of the process, 
we must now turn our attention to the medium in which it 
takes place. "We may use the term aether to denote this 
medium, whatever it may be. 

In the first place, it is capable of transmitting energy. 
The radiations which it transmits are able not only to act 
on our senses, which of itself is evidence of work done, but 
to heat bodies which absorb them j aud by measuring the 
heat communicated to such bodies, the energy of the radia- 
tion may be calculated. 

In the next j)lace this energy is not transmitted instan- 
taneously from the radiating body to the absorbing body, 
but exists for a certain time in the medium. 

If we adopt either Fresnel’s or Maccullagh’s form of the 
undulatory theory, half of this energy is in the form of 
potential energy, due to the distortion of elementary por- 
tions of the medium, and half iu the form of kiuetic energy, 
due to the motion of the medium. "We must therefore re- 
gard the aether as possessing elasticity similar to that of a 
solid body, and also as having a finite density. If we take 
Pouillet’a estimate of 1*7633 as the number of gramme- 
centigrade units of heat produced by direct sunlight falhug 
Ott a square centimetre in a minute, this is equivalent to 
1 *234 X 10° ergs per second. Dividing this by 3*004 x 10^°, 
the velocity of light m centimetres per second, we get for 
the energy in a cubic centimetre 4*1 x 10“® ergs. Near the 
sun the energy in a cubic centimetre would be about 46,000 
times this, or 1*886 ergs. If we further assume, with Sir 
W. Thomson, that the amplitude is not more than one 

hundredth of the wave-length, we have Ap = , or about 

100 

; so that we have — 

Energy per cubic centimetre = ^pY^A^pa « i -886 ergs. 
Greatest tangential stress per 

square centimetre, = pV^Ap « 30*176 dynes. 

Coefficient of rigidity of 

ether, . . = pV® =842*8 

Density of aether, . , « p «= 9*36 x 10“’^® 


The coefficient of rigidity of steel is about 8 x 10^^, and 
that of glass 2*4 x 10^^. 

If the temperatuie of the atmosphere were everywhere 
0° C, and if it were in equilibrium about the earth supposed 
at rest, its density at an infinite distance from the earth 
would be 3 X 10-°^° which is about 3 x 10°’^' times less than 
the estimated density of the aether. In the regions of in- 
teiplanetary space tho density of the aether is therefore veij 
great compared with that of the attenuated atmosphere of 
interplanetary space, but the whole mass of aether within a 
sphere whose radius is that of the most distant planet is 
very small compared with that of the planets them- 
selves.1 

The (Ether distinct from gross medter . — When light travels 
through tho atmosphere it is manifest that the medium 
through which the light is propagated is not the air itself, 
for in the first place tho air cannot transmit transverse 
vibrations, and the normal vibrations which the air does 
transmit travel about a million times slower than light. 
Solid transparent bodies, such as glass and crystals, are 
no doubt capable of transmitting transverse vibrations, but 
the velocity of transmission is still hundreds of thousand 
times less than that with which light is transmitted through 
these bodies. We are therefore obliged to suppose that 
the medium through which light is propagated is some- 
thing distinct from the transparent medium known to us, 
though it interpenetrates all transparent bodies and pro- 
bably opaque bodies too. 

The velocity of light, however, is different in diffeiont 
transparent media, and we must therefore suppose that these 
media takesome part in the process, and that their particles are 
vibrating as well as those of the cether, but the energy of 
the vibrations of the gross particles must be very much smaller 
than that of the mther, for otherwise a much larger pro- 
portion of the incident light would be reflected when a ray 
passes from vacuum to glass or from glass to vacuum tLan 
we find to be the case. 

Relative motion of the adher , — We must therefore con- 
sider the mther within dense bodies as somewhat loosely 
connected with the dense bodies, aud we have next to 
inquire whether, when these dense bodies are iu motion 
through the great ocean of osther, they carry along with 
them the mther they contain, or whether the mther 
passes through them as the water of the sea passes 
through the meshes of a net when it is towed along by a 
boat. If it were possible to determine the velocity of light 
by observing tho time it takes to travel between one station 
and another on the earth’s surface, we might, by comparing 
the observed velocities iu opposite directions, detennins the 
velocity of the aether with respect to these terrestrial 
stations. All methods, however, by which it is practicable 
to determine the velocity of lightfrom terrestrial experiments 
depend on the measurement of the time required for the 
double journey from one station to the other and back 
again, aud the increase of this time on account of a relative 
velocity of the aether equal to that of the earth in its orbit 
would be only about one hundred millionth part of the 
whole time of transmission, and would therefore be quite in- 
sensible. 

The theory of the motion of the aether is hardly 
sufficiently developed to enable us to form a strict mathe- 
matical theory of the aberration of light, taking into account 
the motion of the aether. Professor Stokes, however, has 
shown that, on a very probable hypothesis with respect to 
the motion of the aether, the amount of aberration would 
not be sensibly affected by that motion. 

The only practicable method of determining directly tho 
relative velocity of the aether with respect to the solar 
s ystem is to compare the values of the velocity of light 
^ See Sir W, Thomson, Trans. JR. S. JSdm , vol, xxi. p. 60. 
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deduced from the observation of tlie eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites -when Jupiter is seen from tbe eartli at nearly 
opposite points of tbe ecliptic. 

Arago proposed to compare tbe deviation produced in tbe 
light of a star after passing through aa achromatic prism 
when the direction of the ray within the prism formed 
different angles with the direction of motion of the earth 
in its orbit. If the aether were moving swiftly through the 
prism, the deviation might be expected to be different when 
the direction of the light was the same as that of the aether, 
and when these directions were opposite. 

The present writer’^ arranged the experiment in a more 
practicable manner by using an ordinary spectroscope, in 
which a plane mirror was substituted for tbe slit of the col- 
1 imator. The cross wires of the observing telescope were illu- 
minated. The 1 ight from any point of the wire passed through 
the object-glass and then through the prisms as a parallel 
pencil till it fell on the object-glass of the collimator, and 
came to a focus at the mirror, where it was reflected, and 
after passing again through the object-glass it formed a 
pencil passing through each of the prisms parallel to its 
original direction, so that the object-glass of tbe observing 
telescope brought it to a focus coinciding with the point of 
the cross wires from which it originally proceeded. Since 
the image coincided with the object, it could not be 
observed directly, but by diverting the pencil by partial re- 
flection at a plane surface of glass, it was found that the image 
of the finest spider line could be distinctly seen, though the 
light which formed the image had passed twice through 
three prisms of 60°. The apparatus was first tunied so 
that the direction of the light in first passing through the 
second prism was that of the earth’s motion in its orbit. 
Tbe apparatus was afterwards placed so that the direction 
of the light was opposite to that of the earth’s motion. 
If the deviation of the ray by the prisms was increased 
cr diminished for this reason in the first journey, it would 
be diminished or increased in the return journey, and the 
image would appear on one side of the object. When the 
apparatus was turned round it would appear on the other 
side. The experiment was tried at different times of the 
year, but only negative results were obtained. We cannot, 
however, conclude absolutely from this experiment that the 
osthcr near the surface of the earth is carried along with 
the earth in its orbit, for it has been shown by Professor 
Stokes^ that according to Fresnel’s hypothesis the relative 
velocity of the aether within the prism would be to that of 
the ffither outside inversely as the square of the index of 
refraction, and that in this case the deviation would not be 
sensibly altered on account of tbe motion of the prism 
through the mther. 

Fizeau,^ however, by observing tbe change of the plane 
of polarization of light transmitted obliquely through a 
series of glass plates, obtained wbat he supposed to be 
evidence of a difference in the result when the direction 
of the ray in space was different, and Angstrom obtained 
analogous results by diffraction. The WTiter is not aware 
that either of these very difflcult experiments has been 
verified by repetition. 

In another experiment of M. Fizeau, which seems entitled 
to greater confidence, he has observed that the propagation 
of light in a stream of water takes place with greater 
velocity in the direction in which the water moves than 
in the opposite direction, but that the change of velocity 
is less than that which would be due to the actual velocity 
of the water, and that the phenomenon does not occur 
when air is substituted for water, This experiment seems 
rather to verify Fresnel’s theory of the sether j but the 

^ Phil. Trans., clviii. (1868), p. 532. 

2 Phil Mag., 1846, p, 53. 

2 Ann. de CMmie et de Physique, Fel). 1860, 


whole question of the state of the luminiferous medium 
near the earth, and of its connexion with gross matter, is 
very far as yet from being settled by experiment. 

Furiction of tlie oellter in electromagnetic 'jfhenvnxena, 
— ^Faraday conjectured that the same medium which is 
concerned in the propagation of light might also be the 
agent in electromagnetic phenomena. “For my owm 
part,” he says, “ considering the relation of a vacuum to 
the magnetic force, and the general character of magnetic 
phenomena external to the magnet, I am much more 
inclined to the notion that in the transmission of the force 
there is such an action, external to the magnet, than that 
the effects are merely attraction and repulsion at a dis- 
tance, Such an action may be a function of the aether; 
for it is not unlikely that, if there be an sether, it should 
have other uses than simply the conveyance of radia- 
tion.”^ This conjecture has only been strengthened by 
subsequent investigations. 

Electrical energy is of two kinds, electrostatic and 
electrokinetic. We Lave reason to believe that the former 
dojiends on a property of the medium in virtue of which 
an electric displacement elicits an electromotive force in 
the opposite direction, the electromotive force for unit 
displacement being inversely as tbe specific inductive capa- 
city of the medium. 

The electrokinetic energy, on the other hand, is simply 
the energy of the motion set up in the medium by 
electric currents and magnets, this motion not being con- 
fined to the wires which carry the currents, or to tbe mag- 
net, but existing in every place where magnetic force can 
be found. 

EUdrmiagntiic Theory of Light . — The properties of 
the electromagnetic medium are therefore as far as we 
have gone similar to those of the luminiferous medium, 
but the best way to compare them is to determine 
the velocity with which an electromagnetic disturbance 
would be propagated through the medium. If this should 
be equal to the velocity of light, we would have strong 
reason to believe that the two media, occupying as they 
do the same space, are really identical. The data for 
making the calculation are furnished by the experiments 
made in order to compare the electromagnetic with the 
electrostatic system of units. The velocity of propagation 
of an electromagnetic disturbance in air, as calculated 
from different sets of data, does not differ more from tbe 
velocity of light in air, as determined by diflerent 
observers, than the several calculated values of these 
quantities differ among each other. 

If the velocity of propagation of an electromagnetic 
disturbance is equal to that of light in other transparent 
media, then in non-magnetic media the specific inductive 
capacity should be equal to the square of the index of 
refraction. 

Boltzmann® has found that this is very accurately true 
for the gases which he has examiued. Liquids and solids 
exhibit a greater divergence from this relation, but we can 
hardly expect even an approximate verification when we 
have to compare the results of our sluggish electrical 
experiments with the alternations of light, which take place 
billions of times in a second. 

The undulatory theory, in the form which treats the 
phenomena of light as the motion of an elastic solid, is- 
stiU encumbered with several difficulties.®^ 

The first and most important of these is that the theory 
indicates the possibility of undulations consisting of vibra- 
tions normal to the surface of the wave. The only way of 

* EaqjerimentoL Researches, 3075. 

B Wiener Sitzb., 23 .Apiil 1874. 

® See Prof. Stokes, “ Beporfc on Doukle Eefraclion, ” British Ass, 
HeRort, 1862, p, 253. 
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accounting for the fact that the optical phenomena which 
would arise from, these wares do not take place is to 
asRiimfl that the lether is incompressible. 

The nest is that, wheieas the phenomena of reflection are 
best explained on the hypothesis that the vibrations are 
perpendicular to the plane of polarization, those of double 
refraction require us to assume that the vibrations are in 
that plane. 

The third is that, in order to account fur the fact that 
in a doubly refracting crystal the velocity of rays in any 
principal plane and polarized in that plane is the same, 
we must assume certain highly artificial relations among 
the coefficients of elasticity. 

The electromagnetic theory of light satisfies all these 
requirements by the single hypothesis^ that the electric 
disiilacement is perpendicular to the plane of polarization. 
ITo normal displacement can exist, and in doubly refracting 
crystals the specifio dielectric capacity for each principal 
axis is assumed to be equal to the square of the index of 
refraction of a ray perpendicular to that axis, and polarized 
in a plane perpendicular to that axis, Boltzmann^ has 
found that these relations are approximately true in the 
case of crystallized sulphur, a body having three unequal 
axes. The specific dielectric capacity for these axes are 
respectively 

4-773 3-970 3-811 

and the squares of the indices of refraction 

4-676 3-886 3 591 

Physical constitution of the ce^/icr.— What is the ultimate 
constitution of the ather is it molecular or continuous 1 

We know that the mther transmits transverse vibrations 
to very great distances without sensible loss of energy by 
dissipation. A molecular medium, moving under such 
conditions that a group of molecules once near together 
remain near each other during the whole motion, may be 
capable of transmitting vibrations without much dissipation 
of energy, hut if the motion is such that tlie groups of 
molecules are not merely slightly altered in configuration 
but entirely broken up, so that their component molecules 
pass into new types of grouping, then in the passage from 
one type of grouping to another the energy of regular 
vibrations will be frittered away into that of the irregular 
agitation which we call heat. 

We cannot therefore suppose the constitution of the aether 
to be like that of a gas, in which the molecules are alw-iys in 
a state of irregular agitation, for in such a medium a trans- 
verse undulation is reduced to less than one five hundredth 
of its amplitude iu a single wave-length. If the ®fcher la 
molecular, the grouping of the molecules must remain of 
the same type, the configuration of the groups being only 
slightly altered during the motion. 

Mr S. Tolver Preston® has supposed that the aether is 
like a gas whose molecules very rarely interfere with each 
other, so that their mean path is far greater than any 
planetary distances. He has not investigated the pro- 
perties of such a medium with any degree of completeness, 
but it IS easy to see that we might form a theory in 
which the molecules never interfere with each other’s 
motion of translation, hut travel in all directions with the 
velocity of light ; and if -we further suppose that vibrating 
bodies have the power of impressing on these molecules 
some vector property (such as rotation about an axis) 
which does not interfere with their motion of translation, 

^ Over de theorie der UnigkaaAsvng e?i Iveldiig mn hei licht, — Acor 
demisct Proefschiiftdoor H A. Lorentz. Amheia, A. Yan. dei Zande 
1875. ’ 

* « UehfeT die Yersclneclonbeit der Dielektricitatsconstante flea krjB- 
•fcalhsiTten SchvefelB nach versohiedenen Bichtungen,” by Ludwig 
Boltzmann, Winner Sitzi., 8tli Oct, 13/4. 

® Phil. Mag., Sept, and Nov 1877 


and which is then carried along by the molecules, and if 
the alternation of the average value of this vector for all 
the molecules within an element of volume^ be the process 
which we call light, then the equations which express this 
average will be of the same form as that which expresses 
the displacement in the ordinary theory. 

It is often asserted that the mere fact that a medium is 
elastic or comiiressible is a proof that the medium is not 
continuous, but is composed of separate parts having void 
spaces betweeu them. But there is nothing inconsistent 
with experience in supposing elasticity or compressibility to 
be properties of every portion, however small, into which 
the medium can be conceived to be divided, in which case 
the medium woul d be strictly continuous. A medium, how- 
ever, though homogeneous and continuous as regards its 
density, may be rendered heterogeneous by its motion, as 
in Sir W. Thomson's hypothesis of vortex-molecules in a 
perfect liquid (see art. Atom). 

The aether, if it is the medium of electromagnetic phe- 
nomena, is probably molecular, at least in this sense. 

Sir W. Thomson^ has shown that the magnetic influence 
on light discovered by Faraday depends on the direction 
of motion of moving particles, and that it indicates a 
rotational motion in the medium when magnetized. See 
also MaxxoelVs Electricity and Magnetism, ait. 806, &c. 

Now, It is manifest that this rotation cannot be that of 
the medium as a whole about an axis, for the magnetic 
field may be of any breadth, and theie is no evidence of 
any motion the velocity of which increases with the dis- 
tance from a single fixed line in the field. If there is any 
motion of rotation, it must be a rotation of very small 
poitions of the medium each about its own axis, so that 
the medium must be broken up into a nmnber of mole- 
cular voiticos. 

We have as yet no data from which to determine the size 
or the number of these molecular vortices. We know, 
however, that the magnetic force iu the region in the 
neighbourhood of a magnet is maintained as long as the 
steel retains its magnetization, and as we have no reason 
to believe that a steel magnet would lose all its mag- 
netization by the mere lapse of time, we conclude that 
the molecular vortices do not require a continual expendi- 
ture of work in order to maintain their motion, and that 
therefore this motion does not necessarily involve dissipa- 
tion of energy. 

No theory of the constitution of the mther has yet been 
invented which will account for such a Rystem of molecular 
vortices being maintained for an indefinite time without 
their energy being gradually dissipated into that irregular 
agitation of the medium which, in ordinary media, is called 
heat. 

Wliatever difficulties we may have in forming a consistent 
idea of the constitution of the aether, there can be no doubt 
that the interplanetary and interstellar spaces are not 
empty, but are occupied by a material substance or body, 
which is certainly the largest, and probably the most 
uniform body of which we have any knowledge. 

Whether this vast homogeneous expanse of isotropic 
matter is fitted not only to be a medium of physical inter- 
ftctiou between distant bodies, and to fulfil oilier physical 
functions of which, perhaps, we have as yet no conception, 
but also, as the authors of the Unseen Universe seem to 
suggest, to constitute the material organism of beings 
exercising functions of life and mind as high or higher 
than ours are at present, is a question far transcending the 
limits of physical speculation. (j. o. m.) 

ETHEBEDGE, Sm Geoeob (c. 1636-1689), an English 
dramatist, -was bora in or near London about the year 

* Proceedings of the Royed Smety, June 1856. 
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1636. He -was a scion of an ancient and distinguished 
family of Oxfordshire. He was educated at Cambridge, 
but left the university early to travel in France and 
Flanders. It is probable that he witnessed in Paiis the 
performances of some of Mohke’s earliest comedies ; and 
he seems, from an allusion in one of his plays, to have been 
personally acquainted with Bussy Rabutin. On his return 
to London he studied the law at one of the Inns of Court. 
His tastes were those of a fine gentleman, and he indulged 
freely in pleasure. Sometime soon after the Restoration 
he composed his comedy of The Comical Revenge^ or Love 
•in a Tub, which introduced him to Lord Buchhurst, after- 
wards the earl of Dorset. This was brought out at the 
Duke’s Theatre in 1664, and a few copies were printed in 
the same year. The main edition of this play, however, 
was not issued until 1669. It is partly lu rhymed heroic 
verse, like the stilted tragedies of the Howards and Killi- 
grews, but it contains comic scenes that are exceedingly 
bright and fresh. The sparring between Sir Frederick and 
the Widow introduced a style of wit hitherto unknown 
upon the English stage. The success of this play was very 
great, but Etheredge waited four years before he repeated 
his experiment. Meanwhile he gained the highest reputa- 
tion as a poetical beau, and moved in the circle of Sir 
Charles Sedley, Lord Rochester, and the other noble wits 
of the day. In 1668 he brought out She would if she 
could, a comedy in many respects admirable, full of action, 
wit, and spirit, but to the last degree frivolous and immoral. 
But in this play Etheredge first shows himself a new power 
in literature , he has nothing of the rudeness of Ins prede- 
cessors or the grossness of his contemporaries. We move 
in an airy and fantastic world, where flirtation is the only 
serious business of life. At this time Etheredge was 
living a life no less frivolous and unpnncipleil than those 
of his Courtals and Freemans. He formed an alliance 
with the famous actress Mrs Barry; she bore him a 
daughter, on whom he settled ^£6000, but who unhappily 
died in her youth. His wealth and wit, the distinction 
and charm of his manners, won him the general worship 
of society, and his temperament is best shown by the 
names his contemporaries gave him, of “gentle George” 
and “ easy Etheredge,” The age upbraided him for inat- 
tention to literature ; and at last, after a silence of eight 
years, he came forward with one more play, unfortunately 
his last. The Man of Mode, or Sir Foplmg FCutter, 
indisputably the best comedy of intrigue written in England 
before the days of Congreve, was acted and printed in 
1676, and had an unbounded success. Besides the merit 
of its plot and wit, it had the personal charm of being 
supposed to satirize, or at least to paint, persons weU 
known in London. Sir Fopling Flutter was a portrait of 
Beau Hewit, the reigning exquisite of the hour; in 
Dorimant the poet drew the elegant Sir Charles Sedley, 
and in Medley a portrait of himself ; while even the dranken 
shoemaker was a real character, who made his fortune 
from being thus brought into public notice. After tbis 
brilliant success Etheredge retired from literature ; his 
gallantries and his gambling in a few years deprived Mm 
of his fortune, and he looked about for a rich match. In 
1683 he met with a wealthy elderly widow, who con- 
futed to marry him if he made a lady of her. He accord- 
sot himself knighted, and gained her hand and her 
money, It is said that before this, about 1680, he had 
been sent on an embassy to Turkey ; it is certain that in 
1686 he was appointed resident minister in the Imperial 
German Court at Ratisbon. He was very uncomfortable 
in Germany, and solaced himself by writing amusing 
epistles in prose and verse to his friends in England, In 
1688 he published a prose Account of the T^oidng at the 
Diet of Ratisbon. In 1689 he is believed to have died in 
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Eatisbon in a tragical manner, for whilst conducting a party 
of friends to the stairs after a banquet at his house, he fell 
over into the court below and broke his neck. But his 
death occurred at the moment when England was convulsed 
with revolution, and no one has preserved the exact date 
of it. 

Etheredge deserves to hold a more distinguished place in 
our literature than has generally been allotted to him. In 
a dull and heavy age, he inaugurated a period of genuine 
wit and sprightlmess. He invented the comedy of 
intrigue, and led the way for the masterpieces of Congreve 
and Sheridan. Before his time the manner of Ben Jonson 
had prevailed in comedy, and traditional “ humours ” and 
typical eccentricities, instead of real characters, had crowded 
the comic stage. Etheredge paints with a light faint hand, 
but it is from nature, and his portraits of fops and beaux 
are simply miexcelled. No one knows better than he how 
to present a gay young gentleman, a Dorimant, “an 
unconfinable rover after amorous adventures.” His genius 
is as light as thistledown; he is frivolous, without force 
of conviction, without principle; but his wit is very 
sparkling, and his style pure and singularly picturesque. 
No one approaches Etheredge in delicate touches of dress, 
furniture, and scene ; he makes the .fine airs of London 
gentlemen and ladies live before our eyes even more vividly 
than Congreve does; bub he has less insight and less 
energy than Congreve. Had he been poor or ambitious 
he might have been to England almost what Moli5re was 
to France, but he was a rich man living at his ease, and 
he disdained to excel in literature. Etheredge was “ a 
fair, slender, genteel man, but spoiled his countenance 
with dtiukmg.” His contemporaries all agree in acknow- 
ledging that he was the soul of affability and sprightly 
good-nature. 

There is no recent edition of the woiks of Sir George 
Etheredge. A critical collection of them would fill a very 
important gap in our literature. 

ETHERIDGE, John Whsley (1804-1866), a Wes- 
leyan minister, and a writer on church history and biblical 
literature, was born near Newport, Isle of Wight, 24th 
February 1804. He received most of his early education 
from his father, who was master of an academy at Portsea, 
which was afterwards removed to Newport. Though he 
never attended any university he acquired ultimately a 
thorough knowledge of Greek, Latin, Plebrew, Syriac, 
French, and Gennan. In 1824 he was placed on the plan 
as a local preacher. In 1826 his offer to enter the ministry 
■was accepted, and after probationary trial at Hull, Bingley, 
Lambeth, and Brighton, ho was received into full connexion 
at the conference of 1831. For two } cars after this he 
remained at Brighton, and in 1833 he removed to Corn- 
wall, being stationed successively at the Tniro and Falmouth 
circuits. From Falmouth he removed to Darlaston, where 
in 1838 his health gave way. For a good many years he 
was a supernumerary, and in 1843 he took up his resi- 
dence at Paris, where in the public libraries he found 
great facilities for prosecuting his favourite studies. His 
health havmg considerably improved, he, in 1843, became 
pastor of the Methodist church at Boulogne. He returned 
to England in 1847, and was appointed successively to the 
circuits of Islington, Bristol, Leeds, Penzance, Penryn, 
Truro, and St Anstell in east CornwaU. Shortly after 
his return to England he received the degrees of M.A. and 
Ph.D. from the university of Heidelberg. jHe died at 
Camborne, May 24, 1866. 

His principal works are fforco Aramaiece (1843) ; Si^ory of the 
Si/rian Churches (1847) ; The A^wstolio Ads and Bustles, from the 
Peahito or Ancient Syi'iae (1849); Jerusalem and Tiherias, a Swrvey 
of the Beligiovs and JScholastie learning of the Jews (1856) : The 
Targvms of Onkelos and Jonathan ien Ussnel (lat vol. in i 862, 2d 
in 1865). See Memoir, by Rev. Tlxornley Smith (1871). 
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E T H 

t. "T^efinition and general acuount op the sub- 
I / jEor. — II: IS not easy to define in a tingle phrase 
the subject commonly called Ethics in such, a manner 
as to meet with general acceptance j as its bomidaries 
and relations to cognate subjects are variously conceived 
by writers of different schools, and rather indefinitely by 
mankind in geneiaL Nor does the derivation of the term 
help us much. Ethics (^Omd.) originally meant that which 
relates to yjOos (“ character ”) ; the treatise of Aristotle’s, 
however, to which the term was first applied, is not con- 
cerned with character considered simply as charactei*, 
but with its good and had qualities. Indeed, the 
antithesis of “good” and “had,”m some form, is involved 
in all ethical affirmation; and its presence constitutes a 
fundamental distinction between the science or study of 
ethics and any department of physical inquiry. Physics is 
concerned with what is, has been, or will be ; ethics with 
what is “ good,” or what “ ought to be,” and its oiiposite. 
We must add, however, that the good that ethics investigates 
io “good for mail,” to distinguish it from universal or abso- 
lute good, which is the subject-matter of theology or 
ontology ; and again, if we are to separate ethics from 
politics, we must introduce a further qualification, and de- 
fine the former as the study of the Good or Wellbeing of 
men considered as individuals. Neither of these distmctions, 
however, should be taken to imply a complete division of 
subjects ; and neither, it may be added, was reached at once 
and without effort in the development of ethical reflection. 
In Platonism we find Ethics and Ontology indissolubly 
blended ; and, indeed, in almost every philosophical system 
in which the universe is contemplated as having an ultimate 
end or Good, the good of human beings is conceived as 
somehow closely related to this Universal Good. So again 
the connexion between Ethics and Politics is naturally very 
intimate. We only know the individual man as a member 
of some society ; what we call his virtues are chiefly ex- 
hibited in his dealings with his fellows, and Ms most 
prominent pleasures are derived from intercourse with 
them ; thus it is a paradox to maintain that man’s highest 
good is independent of his social relations, or of the consti- 
tution and condition of the community of which he forms a 
part. So, again, it would bo generally admitted that a 
statesman ought to aim at promoting the wellbeing of his 
follow citizens considered as mdividuala ; and if so, the in- 
vestigation of the particulars of such wellbeing must be an 
integral part of politics. Still it is manifest that the good 
of an individual man can be separated as an object of study 
from the good of his community ; so that the ethical point 
of view has to be distinguished from the political, however 
large a field the two studies may have in common. 

When, however, we thus isolate in thought the individual 
man from his polity, the close connexion of Ethics with 
Psychology becomes manifest. It is plain that the chief 
good of man cannot consist in anything external and 
material, such as wealth ; nor even in mere bodily health 
and wellbeing, which experience shows to be compatible 
with extreme badness and wretchedness. And though it is 
perhaps true that goodness is commonly attributed to 
men from a consideration of the external effects of their 
conduct ; still it is generally held that a certain state of the 
agent’s mmd, a certain quality of disposition, motive, inten- 
tion, or purpose, is essential to tlie perfect moral goodness of 
an action. Thus all (or almost all) ethical schools would agree 
that the main object of their investigation must belong to 
the psychical side of human life; whether they hold that 
ultimate good is to be found in psychical existence regarded 
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as merely sentient and emotional, identifying it with somo 
species of desirable feeling or pleasure, or the genus or sum 
of such feelings, or wlicthcr they rather maintain that 
wellbeing of the mind must he solely or chiefly in the 
quality of its activity. And when we attempt to work out 
cither view into a clear and complete system, we aro led 
inevitably to fuither psychological study, in order to 
examine different kinds and degrees of pleasure and pain, 
deteimine the nature and mutual relations of the different 
virtues or good qualities of character, and their opposites. 
So again, in discussing the fundamental question as to 
what is ultimately good or desirable, moralists are led to 
observe carefully what men actually do desire and aim at, 
and thus to analyse fully the process of voluntary action, 
as well as the emotional states that precede and prompt 
to it. In fact it will appear that all important ethical 
notions are also psychological j except the fundamental 
antithesis of “good” and “bad,” or “right” and “wrong,” 
with wMch psychology is not primarily concerned, any 
more than physics. 

The two antitheses just mentioned are frequently regarded 
as identical. And iu fact it does not matter for oi dinary 
purposes whether w^o speak of “ right ” or “ good ” con- 
duct, “ wrong” or “ bad ” motives. The common notion of 
what is Good for a human being — even if we restrict it to 
what is “ ultimately ” good, or “ good in itself ” and not 
merely as a means to some farther end — includes more 
than the common notion of w-hat is Bight for him, or his 
Duty. No doubt it is commonly believed that it will be 
ultimately best for a man to do his duty, and that this will 
promote his real Interest or Happiness ; but it does not 
follow that the notions of duty and interest aro to bo 
identified, or even that the connexion between the two 
may be scientifically demonstrated. The connexion 
is often regarded rather as a matter of faith, indeed 
many would hold that it is not undesirable that it 
shomd be somewhat obscure, in order that duty may be 
done as duty, and not from a mere calculation of self-love. 
Thus we arrive at another conception of ethics, in which it 
is viewed as concerned primarily with the principles of duty 
or the moral code, and only secondarily — or perhaps not at 
all — with the relation of duty to the agent’s private happi- 
ness, On this view the study connects itself with theolo^, 
if the rules of duly are regarded as a code of divine legis- 
lation; and apart from this reference it has a close affinity 
to rational or abstract jurisprudence. We might distinguish 
this as the modern view of ethics in contrast with the 
former, which was that of ancient Greek pMlosophy 
generally^, — the transition between the two being due chiefly 
to the influence of Christianity, but partly also to that of 
Eoman jurisprudence. It is true that the thought of “ the 
gods’ unwritten and unfaltering law” was not by any means 
absent from the moral reflection of Greece ; still, the idea of 
Law was not taken as the ultimate and fundamental notion 
in any of the ancient ethical systems. Those all proceed on 
the assumption that man. as a reasonable being, must seek 
hm own highest good in this earthly life, and therefore 
that any laws he has to obey must be demonstrated to bo 
means to the attainment of this good, or particulars in wHch 
it is realized. On this point the change produced by 
Christianity is even more striking, if we consider its more 
general effects rather than its influence on the minds that, 
were most completely penetrated by its reh’gious spirit. 

^ To tMs statement a partial exception must fie made as regards 
Stoicism, thTough ■which, in fact, as -will preaen'tly appear, the transi- 
tion was partly made from the ancient to the modem manner of thought 
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The true Christiau saint lived even on earth, no loss than 
the pagan philosopher, a life which he regarded as intrinsi- 
cally preferable to all other inodes of earthly existence ; and, 
like the Platonic philosopher, a hfe of which practical virtue 
was not so much the essence as the outward expression. 
Still even for the saint this earthly life afforded but an 
imperfect foretaste of the bliss for which ho hoped; and in 
the view of more ordinary Christians, the ultimate good of 
man vanished from tho scrutiny of more ethical speculation 
into the indefinite brightness of a future life of happiness, 
superiiaturally bestowed by God as a reward for obedience 
to his laws. Or rather, perhaps, by the mass of Christians, 
the moral code was more commonly regarded, in still closer 
analogy to human legislation, as supported by penal sanc- 
tions ; since in all ages of Christianity the fear of the pains 
of hell has probably been a more powerful motive to draw 
men from vice than the hope of tho pleasures of heavea 
On either view the ultimate weal or ill of human beings 
became something that might bo imagined and rhetorically 
described, but not definitely known or scientifically inves- 
tigated ; and thus the subject-matter of ethics defined itself 
afresh as Moral Law, a body of rules absolutely prescribed, 
and supplying a complete guidance for human conduct, 
though not claiming to contain an exhaustive statement of 
human good. 

Withiu the Christian church, through the early and 
middle ages of its history, it naturally feU to theologians to 
expound, and to priests to administer this code of divine 
legislation. But when a more philosophical treatment of 
ethics was introduced by the schoolmen, tho combination in 
the code of two elements, one distinctively Christian, and 
tho other cognizable by natural reason and binding on all 
men apart from revelation, began to be clearly seen, and an 
adequate theory of this second element seemed to be 
supplied by the development of theoretical jurisprudence 
that followed on the revival, in the 12th century, of the 
study of Eoman law. Tn the later treatment of legal 
principles in Romo, the notion of a law of nature had 
become prominent; and this notion was naturally and 
easily adapted to represent the element in morality that 
was independent of revelation. It is true that the natural 
law of the philosophical jurists did not concern itself 
primarily with duties, but rather with rights, and so with 
the relative and negative duties that are involved in the 
notion of rights; hence it could not properly be iden- 
tified with more than a portion of the moral code. This 
portion, however, is of such fundamental importance that 
the difference we have noticed has been frequently over- 
looked, and Morality not distinguished from Natured Law, 
except by the further control that the former claims over 
the inner springs of voluntary action. 

It is chiefly in connexion with this jural view of morality 
that the inquiry into the origin of the moral faculty has 
occupied a prominent place in the modern treatment of 
Ethics. So long as the “ moral faculty ” is regarded 
merely as the faculty of knowing our true good, together 
with its main causes or conditions, it hardly seems im- 
portant to inquire how this faculty originated, any more 
than it is for a geometer to investigate the origin of the 
spatial faculty. But when conscience is conceived as a 
legislator and governor within the breast, claiming abso- 
lute authority over all other impulses, it is natural that 
the legitimacy of its claim should be investigated ; and it 
is not hard to understand how this legitimacy is thought to 
depend on the “ originality ” of the faculty— that is, on its 
being a part of the plan or type according to which Tin-maTi 
nature was originally constructed. Hence investigations 
into the moral condition of children and savages and even 
animals, and more or less conjectural theories of the 
soul’s growth and development, have been commonly 


regarded as necessary appendages or introductions to modern 
ethical discussion, 

So again, it is through the jural conception of ethics that 
the controversy on free will chiefly becomes important. A 
man does not naturally inquire whether he is “ free ” or 
not to seek his own good, provided only he knows what it 
is, and that it is attainable by voluntary action. But when 
his conduct is compaied with a code to the violation of 
which punishments are attached, the question whether he 
really could obey the rule by which he is judged is obvious 
and inevitable, since if he could not, it seems contrary to our 
sense of justice to punish him. 

To sum up, the subject of Ethics, most comprehensively 
understood, includes (1) an investigation of the consti- 
tuents and conditions of tho Good or Wellbeing of men 
considered individually, which chiefly takes the form of an 
examination into the general nature and particular species 
of (a) Virtue or (&) Pleasure, and the chief means of 
realizing these ends ; (2) an investigation of the principles 
and most important details of Duty or the Moral Law (so 
far as this is distinguished from Virtue); (3) some inquiry 
into the nature and origin of the Faculty by which duty is 
recognized; (4) some examination of the question of 
human Free Will. It is connected with Ontology or 
Theology, in so far as a IJiiiversal Good is recognized, inclu- 
sive of Human Good, or analogous to it ; with Theology 
again, so far as morality is regarded as a Code of Divine 
appointment. It is connected with Politics, so far as the 
wellbeing of any individual man is bound up with the 
wellbeing of his society; and again with Jurisprudence 
(or Politics), so far as morahty is identified with Hatural 
Law. Finally, almost every branch of Ethical discussion 
belongs at least in part to Psychology; and the inquiries 
into tho origin of the moral faculty and the freedom of the 
Will are purely psychological. 

We will now proceed to trace briefly the course of ethical 
speculation from its origin in Europe to the present day; 
confining our attention, during the latter part of this period, 
to such modes of thought as have been developed in England, 
or have exercised an important influence there. 

II. Greek and Gkbco-Roman Ethics. — The ethical 
speculation of Greece, and therefore of Europe, has not, 
any more than other elements of European civilization, an 
abrupt and absolute commencement. The naive and frag- 
mentary utterances of sage precepts for conduct, in which 
nascent moral reflection everywhere first manifests itself, 
supply a noteworthy element of Greek literature in the 
“gnomic” poetry of the 7th and 6th centuries before Christ; 
their importance in the development of Greek civilization 
is strikingly characterized by the traditional enumeration of 
the “ seven sages” of the 6th century ; and their influence 
on ethical thought is sufficiently shown in the references 
that Plato and even Aristotle make to the definitions and 
maxims of poets and sages. But from such utterances as 
these to moral philosophy there was stiU a long step ; for 
though Thales {arc. 640-560 B.C.), one of the seven, was 
also the first physical philosopher of Greece, we have no 
ground for supposing that Hs practical wisdom had anything 
of a philosophical character. There seems to have been 
more connexion between moral teaching and metaphysical 
speculation in the case of Pythagoras {circ, 680-500 b.o ), 
who is conspicuous among pre-Socratic philosophers as the 
founder not merely of a school, but rather of a sect or order, 
bound by a common rule of life. Certainly the doctrine 
of the Pythagoreans, that the essence of justice (conceived 
as equal retribution) was a square number, indicates a 
serious attempt to extend to the region of conduct that 
mathematical view of the universe which was the funda- 
mental characteristic of Pythagoreanism; and the same may 
he said of their classification of good with unity, limit, 
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straightness, light, &c., and of evil with the opposite 
qualities. Still, on the whole, the moral precepts^ of 
Pythagoras appear to have been announced much more in a 
dogmatic, or even prophetic, than in a philosophic manner ; 
and, whether sound or arbitrary, to have been accepted 
by his disciples wiih a decidedly unphilosophic reverence 
for the “ ipse dixit of the master. Hence, whatever 
influence the Pythagorean blending of ethical and mathe- 
matical notions may have had on Plato, and, through him, 
on later thought, we cannot legard the school as having 
really forestalled the Socratic inquiry after a completely 
reasoned theory of conduct. The ethical element in the 
“ dark " philosophizing of Heraclitus (arc. 530-470 B.a.) 
shows more profundity of view hut still less approximation 
to a system; in spite of the partial anticipation of Stoicism 
which we find in his conceptions of a law of the universe, 
to winch the wise man will carefully conform, and a divine 
harmony, in the recognition of which he will find his truest 
satisfaction. It is only when we come to Democritus, a 
contemporary of Socrates, the last of the series of original 
thmkeis whom we distinguish as pre-Soerati(^ that we find 
anything which we can call an ethical system. The frag- 
ments that remain of the moral treatises of Democritus are 
sufficient, perhaps, to convince us that the turn of Greek 
philosophy in the direction of conduct, which was actually 
due to Sociates, would have taken place without him, 
though in a leas decided manner ; but when we compare the 
Demoeriteau ethics with the post-Socratic system to which 
it has most affinity. Epicureanism, we find that it exhibits 
a very rudimentary apprehension of the formal conditions 
which moral teaching must fulfil before it can lay claim 
to be treated as scientific. 

The fact is that a moral system could not satisfactorily 
1)6 constructed until attention had been strongly directed to 
the vagueness and inconsistency of the common moral 
opinions of mankind ; until this was done, tibe moral 
counsels of the philosopher, however supreme his contempt 
for the common herd, inevitably shared these defects. For 
this purpose was needed the concentration of a philosophic 
intellect of the first order on the problems of practice In 
Socrates, for the first time, we find the required combination 
of a genuine ardour for knowledge, and a paramount inte- 
rest in conduct. The pre-Socratic tliinkers, from Thales 
downwards, were all primarily devoted to ontological re- 
search ; but by the middle of the 5th century b a the clash 
and conflict of their dogmatic systems had led some of the 
keenest minds to doubt the possibility of penetrating the 
secret of the universe. This doubt found expression in the 
reasoned scepticism of Gorgias, and produced the famous 
doctrine of Protagoras, that the human apprehension is 
the only standard of wliat is and what is not A similar 
view of the natural limits of the human intellect repelled 
tlie philosophic ardour of Socrates from physico-metapbysi- 
cal inquiries. In his case, moreover, such a view found 
support in a naive piety that indisposed him to search into 
things of which the gods seemed to have reserved the know- 
ledge to themselves. The regulation of human action, on 
the other hand (except on occasions of special difficulty, for 
which omens and oracles might be vouchsafed), they had 
left to human reason , on this accordingly Socrates concen- 
trated his efforts. 

'I^baage demand for an art of conduct was not, however, 

(if the original in Socrates, though his conception of the requisite 

Hophists. knowledge was so in the highest degrca The thought of 
the most independent thinker is couditioned by that of his 
age j and we cannot disconnect the work of Socrates from 
the professional instruction in conduct which is so striing 


^ This well-knoira phrase was originally attributed to the Pytha- 
goreans. 


a phenomenon of this period of Greek civilization. The 
ongiuation of this kind of teaching seems to have been due 
to the genius of Protagoras ; whom we may suppose to have 
been tamed, like Socrates, to the study of human affaiis in 
consequence of his negative attitude towards current onto- 
logical speculation. This instruction, conveyed in well- 
thronged lectures, does not seem to have been based on any 
philosophical system, and was in fact of too popular a 
quality to be of much philosophical importance. It seems to 
have combined somewhat loosely the art of getting on in the 
world with the art of managing public affairs, and to have 
mingled encomiastic expositions of different virtues with 
prudential justifications of virtue, as a means of obtaining 
pleasure and avoiding pain. But however commonplace the 
teaching of the “ sophists ” may have been, the general fact 
of the appearance of this new profession to meet a new 
social need is sufficiently remarkable. How came it that 
after so many centuries, in which Greeks had used their 
moral notions with the confidence of perfect knowledge, and 
attributed to any cause rather than ignorance the extensive 
failure of men to realize virtue, they should suddenly be- 
come persuaded that good conduct was something that could 
be learnt from lectures ? It must be borne in mind that 
m the Greek conception of virtue the moral view of life 
was not separated from the prudential; the dptrij which 
the sophists professed to communicate was not strictly 
virtue, as distinguished from other skills and gifts that 
sustain and enrich life. Thus while in this age, os in more 
modem times, most men would suppose that they had 
sufficient knowledge of justice and temperance, they 
would not be equally confident that they possessed the 
art of making the best of life generally. We must 
remember, too, the importance of the civic or public side 
of life, to a fiee-born leisured Greek in the small town 
communities of this age The art of conduct as professed 
and taught to him would mean to a great extent the art 
of public life; indeed, Plato’s defines his function 

to be that of teaching “ civic excellence ” in distinction 
fiom other skills (as that of flute-playing), which might also 
be included under the notion of Sperij, It is moie natural 
that a plain man should think scientific training necessary 
in dealing with affairs of state than in his own private 
concerns. 

Still this emergence of an art of conduct with profes- 
sional teachers cannot thoroughly be understood, unless it 
is viewed as a crowning result of a general tendency at 
this stage of Greek civilization to substitute technical skill 
for traditional procedure and empirically developed faculty. 
In the age of the soiihists we find, wherever we turn, the 
same eager pursuit of knowledge, and the same eager effort 
to ajiply it directly to practice, The method of earth- 
measurement was rapidly becoming a science ; the astro- 
nomy of Meton was introducing precision into the compu- 
tation of time ; Hippodamus was revolutionizing architec- 
ture by building towns with straight broad streets ; old- 
fashioned soldiers were grumbling at the new pedantries of 
“tactics ” and “ hoplitics ; " the art of music had recently 
received a great technical development ; and a still greater 
change had been effected in that training of the body which 
constituted the other half of ordinary Greek education. If 
bodily vigour was no longer to be left to nature and spon- 
taneous exercise, but was to be attained by the systematic 
observance of rules laid down by professional trainers, it 
was natural to think that the same might he the case with 
mental excellences. The art of rhetoric, again, whicli was 
developed in Sicily in the second half of the fifth century, 
is a specially striking example of the general tendency we 
are here considering ; and it is important to observe that 
the profession of rhetorician was commonly blended with 
that of sophist. Indeed throughout the age of Socrates 
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sopliista and pHlosophers were commonly regarded, by 
those who refused to recognize their higher claims, as 
teaching an “ art of words.” It is easy to see how this 
came ab^oufc ; when the demand of an art of conduct made 
itself felt, it was natural that the rhetoricians, sMlled as 
they were in handling the accepted notions and principles 
of practice, should come forward to furnish the supply. 
Nor is there any reason to regard them as conscious charla- 
tans for so doing, any more than the professional journalist 
of our own day, whose position as a political instructor of 
mankind is commonly earned rather by a knack of merely 
writing than by any special depth of political wisdom. 
As Plato's Protagoras says, the sophists in professing to 
teach virtue only claimed to do somewhat better than 
others what all men are continually doing ; and similarly 
we may say that, when tried by the touchstone of Socrates, 
they only exhibited somewhat more conspicuously than 
others the deficiencies which the great questioner found 
everywhere. 

Socrates. The charge that Socrates brought against the sophists 
and his fellow-men generally maybe viewed in two aspects. 
On one side it looks quite artless and simple; on the 
other it is seen to herald a revolution in scientific method, 
and to contain the germ of a metaphysical system. Simply 
stated, the charge was that they talked about justice, 
temperance, law, die., and yet could not tell what these 
things were ; the accounts of them which they gave when 
pressed were, as Socrates forced them to admit, inconsistent 
with their own judgments on particular instances of 
justice, legality, <kc. This ‘‘ignorance” of the real meaning 
of their terms was not, indeed, the only lack of knowledge 
that Socrates discovered in his contemporaries, but it 
was the chief, and it was in the exposure of this that the 
philosophic importance of his work lay. For the famous 
“ dialectic,” by which he brought this ignorance home to 
his interlocutors, at once exhibited the scientific need of 
exact definitions of general notions, and suggested that 
these definitions were to be attained by a careM comparison 
of particulars. Thus, we can understand how, in Aristotle's 
view, the main service of Socrates to philosophy consisted 
in “ introducing induction and definitions," This descrip- 
tion, however, is both too technical and too positive to 
represent the naive and negative character of the Socratic 
dialectic. For that the results of these resistless arguments 
were mainly negative is plain from those (earlier) Platonic 
dialogues in which the impression of the real Socrates is 
to be found least modified. The pre-eminent “ wisdom " 
which the Delphic oracle attributed to him was held by 
himself to consist in a unique consciousness of ignorance. 
And yet it is equally plain, even from Plato, that there 
was a most important positive element in the teaching 
of Socrates; had it been otherwise, the attempt of 
Xenophon to represent his discourses as directly edifying, 
and the veneration felt for him by the most dogmatic 
among subsequent schools of philosophy, would be quite 
inexplicable. 

The union of these two elements in the work of Socrates 
has caused historians no little perplexity; and certainly 
we cannot quite save the philosopher’s consistency, unless 
we regard some of the doctrines attributed to him by 
Xenophon as merely tentative and provisional. Still the 
positions of Socrates that are most important in the history 
of ethical thought are not only easy to harmonize with his 
conviction of ignorance, hut even render it easier to under- 
stand his unwearied cross-examination of common opinion. 
For the radical and most impressive article of his creed was 
constituted by his exalted estimate of this knowledge that 
was so hard to find, his conviction that ignorance of the 
good and evil in human life was the source of all practical 
error. If his habitual inquiries were met by the reply, 


We do know what justice and holiness are though we can- 
not say,” he would rejoin, “Whence, then, these perpetual 
disputes about what is just and holy ? True knowledge, 
he urged, would settle these quarrels, 'and produce uni- 
formity in men's moral judgments and conduct. To us, 
no doubt, it seems an extravagant paradox to treat men’s 
Ignorance of justice as the sole cause of unjust acts ; and 
to the Greek mind also the view was paradoxical ; but if 
we would understand the position, not of Socrates only, 
but of ancient ethical philosophy generally, we must try to 
realize that this paradox was also a nearly unanswerable 
deduction from a pair of truisms. That “every one wishes 
for Ms own good, and would get it if he could," an arguer 
would hardly venture to question ; and he would equally 
shrink from denying that justice and virtue generally weie 
goods, and of all goods the finest How then could he re- 
fuse to admit that “ those who knew bow to do just and 
righteous acts would prefer nothing else, while those who 
did not know could not do them if they would, which 
would land him at once in the conclusion of Socrates that 
“ all virtues were summed up in wisdom or knowledge of 
Good” Observe that we are not to understand this 

knowledge of good ” as if it were knowledge of duty as 
distinct from interest. The force of the above argument 
depends upon a blending of duty and interest in the single 
notion of good. This blending Socrates did not, of course, 
invent — he found it in the common thought of his age ; but 
It was the primary moral function of his dialectic to educe 
and exhibit it, to drive it home and trace its practical 
consequences. A resolute assertion of the coincidence of 
different elements of good, as commonly recognized, forms 
the kernel of the positive moral teaching that Xenophon 
attributes to him. Ho could give no account that satisfied 
Mm of good in the abstract; when pressed for one he evaded 
the questioners by saying that “ he knew no good that was 
not good for something in particular,” but that good is con- 
sistent with itself, that the beautiful is also profitable, the 
virtuous also pleasant, he was always ready to prove in 
concrete cases. If he prized the wisdom that is virtue, the 
“ good of the soul,” above all other goods, if in his unre- 
served devotion to the task of producing it in himself and 
others he endured the hardest penury, he steadily main- 
tained that such life was richer in enjoyment than a life of 
luxury; if he faced death rather than violate the laws of 
his country, he was prepared with a complete proof that it 
was probably his interest to die. 

This many-sidedness in his view of good is strikingly 
illustrated by the curious blending of elevated and vulgar 
sentiment which his utterances about friendship show. If 
goodness of soul is the “ finest of goods,” a good friend 
mast be the most valuable of external possessions; no effort 
is too great to keep or win such. Still, the good of friend- 
ship must be shown in its utility ; a friend who can be of 
no service is valueless; and this “service” Socrates on 
occasion interpreted in the most homely and practical sense. 
Still, the highest of services that friend can render to friend 
is moral improvement. 

To snm up, then, we may describe the relation of 
Socrates to the common sense of his 'age as that of per- 
petual particular scepticism, combined with permanent 
general faith. He is always attacking common opinion, and 
showing it, from its inconsistencies, not to be knowledge ; 
but the premises of his arguments are always taken from 
common opinion, and the knowledge which he seeks is 
something that will harmonize, not overthrow it This 
knowledge is not merely knowledge of Good, though that is 
the chief and crown of it ; he is continually inquiring for 


1 C/. Xenophon, Jlf«nora6«ia, ix. 4, where Xenophon fully confiims 
what Plato’s dialogues abundantly illustrate. 
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definitions of all the notions that enter into practifal reason- 
ings, whether for the regulation of public or private con- 
duct, and is uinvearied m studying the miiowde of even 
the most subordinate acts of life. In fact, he retjuired of 
all men, whatever their special business might be, that they 
should know what they w’ere doing and why, — should act on 
some clear and consistent theory; the requirement was 
startling to many, but to all philosophic souls it was not 
the loss irresistible, because it was usually indirect The 
necessity, indeed, for firmness of purpose^ as well as clear- 
ness of insight he did not expressly recognize, but this 
quality was all the more conspicuously manifested in his 
life. Indeed, it was the very perfection in which he 
possessed this virtue that led him to the paradox of ignor- 
ing it. Of himself at least it was true, that whatever he 
holieved to bo “fair and good” he must necessaiily do; 
when another acted apparently against knowledge, the 
easiest explanation seemed to him to be that true knowledge 
was not really there. 

These, then, seem the historically important character- 
istics of the great founder of moral philosophy, if we take 
(as wo must) his teaching and character together (1) an 
ardent inquiry for knowledge nowhere to be found, but 
which, if found, would perfect human conduct ; (2) a demand 
meanwhile that men should act as far as possible on some 
consistent theory ; (3) a provisional adhesion to the com 
monly received view of good, in all its incoherent com- 
plexity, and a perpetual readiness to maintain the unity of 
its different elements, and demonstrate the superiority of 
virtue by applying the commonest standard of self interest; 
(4) personal firmness, as apparently easy as it was actually 
invincible, in carrying out such practical convictions as he 
had attained. It is only when we keep all these points in 
view that we can understand how from the spring of Socratio 
conversation flowed the branching rivers of Greek ethical 
thought 

The Four distinct philosophical schools trace their immediate 

Socratio origin to the circle that gathered round Socrates — the 

schoola jfegarian, the Platonic, the Cynic, and the Cyienaic. The 
impress of the master is manifest on all, in spite of the 
wide differences that divided them; and they all agree in 
bolding the most important possession of man to be wisdom 
or knowledge, and the most important knowledge to be 
knowledge of Good. Here, however, the agreement ends. 
The more philosophic part of the circle, forming a group 
in which Eiiclides of Megara seems at first to have taken the 
lead, regarded this Good as the object of a still unfulfilled 
quest ; and setting out afresh in search of it, with a pro- 
found sense of its mystery, were led to identify it with the 
hidden secret of the universe, and thus to pass from ethics 
to metaphysics. Others again, whose demand for ^ow- 
ledge was more easily satisfied, and who were more 
impressed with the positive and practical side of the 
master’s teaching, made the quest a much simpler affair; 
in fact, they took the Good as already known, and held 
philosophy to consist in the steady application of this 
knowledge to conduct Among these were Antisthenes 
the Cynic and Aristippus of Cyrena It is by their unre- 
served recognition of the duty of living consistently by 
theory, their sense of the new value given to life through 
this ratipnalization, and their effort to maintain the easy, 
calm, unwavering firmness of the Socratio temper, that we 
recognize both Antisthenes and Aristippus as “Socratie 

1 Xenophon, it is true, descrihes him as exalting “self-control,” 
iyKpdrtitt ; and Mr Grote [Eist, of Greece, vol. viu. c. 68) finds this in- 
consistent with his fundamental pnnciple. Bat there appears no reason 
for supposing that Socrates (or Xenophon) formall7distingnished^rap«C- 
reia from aux^poerivi) as Aristotle does ; and it is quite easy to interpret 
the ordinary notion of “self-control” Sooratically, as essentially con- 
sisting in Imowledge of the comparatively small yhlue of gratification 
of vicious appetite 
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men,” in spite of the completeness with which they divided 
their master’s positive doctrine into systems diametrically 
opposed. Of their contrasted principles wo may perhaps 
say that, while Aristippus took the most obvious logical 
step for reducing the teaching of Socrates to clear dogmatic 
unity, Antisthenes certainly drew the most natural infer- 
ence from the Socratic life. 

Aristippus argued that, if all that is beautiful or admir- Anstip. 
able in conduct has this quality as being useful, ie., pro-P*^* 
ductiveof some further good ; if virtuous action is e&seiitially 
action done with insight, or rational apprehension of the 
act as a means to this good ; then surely this good can be but 
pleasure, which all living things with unperverted impulses 
seek, while they shun its opposite, pain. He further found 
a metaphysical basis for this conclusion in the doctrine 
to which the relativism of Protagoras led him, that we can 
know nothing of things without us except their impressions 
on ourselves. An immediate inference from this is the 
“ smooth motion” of sense which we call pleasure, from 
whatever source it came, as the only cognizable good , no 
kind of pleasure being in itself better than any other, 
though some kinds were to be rejected for their painful con- 
sequences. Bodily jileasures and pains Aristippus held to be 
the keenest ; though be does not seem to have maintained 
this on any materialistic theory, as he admitted the existence 
of purely meutal pleasures, such as joy m the prosperity of 
our fatherland. He fully recognized that lus good was 
transient, and only capable of being realized in successive 
parts; giving even exaggerated emphasis to the rule of 
seeking the pleasure of the moment, and not troubling one- 
self about a dubious futura It was in the calm, resolute, 
skilful culling of such pleasures as circumstances afforded 
from moment to moment, undisturbed by passion, pre- 
judices, or superstition, that he conceived the quality of 
wisdom to he exhibited; and tradition represents him as 
realizing this ideal to an impressive degree. Among the 
prejudices fiom which the wise man was free he included 
all regard to customary morality beyond what was due to 
the actual penalties attached to its violation ; though he 
held, with Socrates, that those penalties actually render 
conformity reasonable. 

Far otherwise was the Socratio spirit understood by Tha^ 
Antisthenes and the Cynics. They equally held that no ^3^ 
speculative research was needed for the discovery and 
definition of Good and Virtue; but they maintained that the 
Socratic wisdom, on the exercise of which man’s wellbeing 
depended, was exhibited, not in the skilful pursuit, but in 
the rational disregard of pleasure, — in the clear apprehen- 
sion of the intnnsic worthlessness of this and most other 
objects of men’s common aims. Antisthenes, indeed, did 
not overlook the need of supplementing merely intellectual 
insight by “Socratic force of soul;” but it seemed to him 
that, by insight and invincible self-mastery combined, an 
absolute spiritual independence might be attained which 
left nothing wanting for perfect wellbeing. What, indeed, 
could be wanting to the free rational soul, when imaginary 
needs, illusory desires, and idle prejudices were all discarded. 

For as for poverty, painful toil, disrepute, and such evils 
as men dread most, these, he argued, were positively useful 
as means of progress in spiritud freedom and virtue. The 
eccentricities with which his disciple Diogenes flaunted and 
revelled in this freedom have made him one of the most 
familiar figures of ancient social history, and one which in 
its very extravagance gives a vivid impression of that ele- 
ment in the Socratic pattern which it involuntarily carica- 
tures. Vainly, however, do we seek a definite positive 
import for the Cynic notion of wisdom or moral insight, 
besides the mere negation of irrational desires and prejudices. 

We saw that Socrates, while not claiming to have found 
the abstract theory of Good or Wise conduct, practically 
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understood it to consist in the faithful j)eiformanc6 of 
customary duties, maintaining always that his own happi- 
ness was therewith bound up. The Cynics more boldly 
discarded both pleasure and mere custom as alike iiiational , 
but in so doing they left the freed reason with no definite 
aim but its own freedom. It is absurd, as Plato urged, to 
say that knonJcdge is the good, and then when asked 
“knowledge of what '2” to have nothing positive to leply 
but " of the good ,” hut the Cynics do not seem to have 
made any serious effoit to escape from this absurdity. 

The ultimate views of these two one-sided Socralicisms wc 
shall have to notice presently when wo come to the post 
Aristotelian schools, We must now proceed to the more 
complicated task of tracing the fuller development of the 
Socratic germ to its Platonic blossom and Aristotelian fruit. 
■\Ve can see that the influence of more than one of the 
eai her metaphysical schools combined with that of Socrates 
to produce the famous idealism which subsequent geneia 
tions have learnt from Plato’s dialogues ; but the piecise 
extent and manner m which each element co-operatod is 
difficult even to conjecture ^ Here, however, we may con 
sider Plato’s views merely in their relation to the teaching 
of Socrates, since to the latter is ceitainly due the ethical 
aspect of idealism with which w^e are at present concerned. 

The ethics of Plato cannot properly be treated as a finished 
result, but rather as a continual movement from the position 
of Socrates towards the more complete and articulate system 
ot Aristotle , except that there is a mystical element at the 
core of Plato’s teaching which finds no counterpait in 
Aristotle, and in fact disappears fiom Greek jihilosophy 
soon after Plato's death until it finds a partial revival and 
fantastic development m Neo Pythagorcanism and Neo 
Platonism, The first stage at which we can distinguish 
Plato’s ethical view from that of Socrates is presented in the 
Iboiagorus, where he makes a serious, though clearly tenta 
tive, effort to define the object of that knowledge which he 
regards, with his master, as the essence of all virtue. This 
science, he here maintains, is really mensuration of pleasures 
and pains, by which the wise man avoids those mistaken 
under-estimates of the value of future feelings in comparison 
with present which we commonly call “ yielding to fear or 
desire.” This thorough going hedonism has somewhat per 
plexed Plato’s readers ; but (as was said in speaking of the 
similar view of the Cyrenaics), when a disciple sought to 
make clear and definite the essentially Socratic doctrine 
that the different common notions of good,— the beauti- 
ful, tlie pleasant, and the useful,— were to be somehow 
identified and iuleipreted by each other, hedonism pre- 
sented Itself as the most obvious conclusion. By Plato, 
however, this conclusion could only have been held before 
he had accomplished the movement of thought by which 
he earned the Socratic method beyond the range of human 
conduct, and developed it into a metaphysical system. 

This movement may be briefly expressed thus. “ If we 
know/’ said Socrates, “ what justice is, we can give an 
account or definition of it j” true knowledge — to put it 
more technically — must be knowledge of the general fact, 
common to all the individual cases to which we apply our 
genera] notion. But why should we restrict this notion 
within the range of human conduct 1 The same relation of 
general notions to particular examples extends through the 
whole physical universe ; we can only think and talk of it 
by means of such notions. It must be equally true every- 


1 The difBcnlty arises thus (1) Aiistotle represents Platonism as 
having sprang from Socratic teaching combined with Heraclitus's doc- 
tiine of the flux of sensible things, and the Pythagorean theory that 
numbers were the real; but (2) in the Megarian doctrine the non- 
Socratio element is clearly the one changeless being of Parmenides ; 
while (3) the original connexioa of Plato and Euclidos is equally evi- 
dent. 
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where that true or scientific knowledge is general know- 
ledge, relating, not to individuals primarily, but to the 
general facts or qualities which individuals exeiniflify^ in 
tact, our notion of an individual, when examined, is Itauid 
to be an aggregate of such geneial qualities. But, again, 
the object '"of tine knowledge must be what really exists ; 
hence the most real reality, the essence of the universe, must 
lie m these general facte, and not in the individuals that ex- 
emplify them. 

So far the steps aic plain enough , but we do not yet seo 
how this logical Picalism (as it was afterwards called) 
comes to have the essentially ethical character that especially 
interests us in Platonism. For though Plato’s philosophy 
is now concerned with the whole univeise of being, the 
ultimate object of his philosophic contemplation is still 
“ the good,” now conceived as the ultimate ground of all 
being and know ledge. That is, the essence of the universe 
IS identified wntli its end, — the “ foimal ” with the “ final ” 
cause of things, to use the later Aristotelian phraseology 
How comes this about 1 

Perhaps w-e may best explain this by recurring to the 
original application of the Socratic method to human affairs. 
Since all rational activity is for some end, the different arts 
or functions into which human industry is divided are 
naturally defined by a statement of their ends or uses ; and 
similarly, in giving an account of the difl’eiont artists and 
functionanes, we necessarily state their end, “ what they are 
good for ” It IS only so far as they leahxe this end that 
they are what w’e call them. A painter who cannot paint 
is, as we say, '‘no painter,” or, to take a favourite 
Socratic illustration, a ruler is essentially one who realizes 
the wellbeing of the ruled , it he fails to do this, he is not, 
properly speaking, a ruler at all. And in a society well- 
ordered on Socratic principles, every human being would 
be put to some use; the essence of Ins life would consist in 
doing what he was good for. But again, it is easy to ex- 
tend this view throughout the whole region of organized 
life ; an eye that does not attain its end by seeing is with- 
out the essence of an eye, lu short, we may say of all 
organs and instruments that they are what we think them 
m proportion as they fulfil their function and attain their 
end: if, then, we conceive the whole universe organically, as 
a complex arrangement of means to ends, we shall under- 
stand how Plato might hold that all things really we7’e, or 
(as we say) “ realized their idea,” in proportion as they 
accomplished the special end or good for which they were 
adapted. Even Socrates, in spite of his aversion to physics, 
ivas led by pious leflection to expound a teleological view 
of the physical world, as subservient m all its parts to 
divine ends; and in the mctapliybical turn which Plato 
gave to this view, be was probably anticipated by Euclides 
of M^ara, who held that the one real being is “ that which 
we call by many names, Good, Wisdom, Beason, or God 
to which Plato, raising to a loftier significance the Socratic 
identification of the beautiful with the useful, added the 
further name of absolute Beauty, 

Let us conceive, then, that Plato has taken this vast .stride 
of thought, and identified the ultimate notions of ethics 
and ontology. We have now to see what attitude this will 
lead him to adopt towards the practical inquiries from 
which he started. What will now be his view of wisdom, 
virtue, pleasure, and their relation to human wellbeing? 

The answer to this question is inevitably somewhat com- 
plicated. In the first place we have to observe that 
philosophy has now passed definitely from the market- 
place into the study or lecture-room. The quest of Socrates 
was for the true art of conduct for an ordinary member 
of the human society, a man living a practical life among 
his fellows. But if the objects of abstract thought con- 
stitute the real world, of which this world of individual 
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things IS but a shadow, it is plain that the highest, most activities which Plato gives as the essence of BiKaiooruvri. 
reaUife must lie in the former region and not in the latter. This term in ordinary use had a wider meaning than our 
We thus reach the parados that Plato enforced m more '‘justice,” and might without much straining denote 
than one of his most impressive dialogues, that the true art iipiightne&s m social relations geiieially. Still ite import 
of living IS really an “ art of dying ” as far as possible to is essentially social, and we can only explain Plato’s use 
mere sense, lu order more fully to exist in intimate union of it by reference to the analogy which his analysis of the 
with absolute goodness and beauty. On the other hand, soul led him to draw between the individual man and the 
in so far as this philosophic abstraction from ordinary community. For in this latter also he regarded the legula- 
human interests can never be complete, since the philo- tive and combative elements as naturally distinct from the 
sophor must still live and act ill the concrete sensible world, common herd, who are concerned with merely material 
the Socratic identification of wisdom and virtue is fuUy interests ; so that social and individual wellbeing would 
maintained by Plato. Only he who apprehends good in the depend on the same harmonious action of diverse 
abstract can imitate it in such transient and imperfect elements, which in its social application is more naturally 
good as admits of being realized in human life, and it is termed Simtocruviy. We see that these two fundamental 
impossible, having this knowledge, that he should not act virtues ai-e mutually involved. Wisdom will necessarily 
on it, whether in private or public affairs. Thus, in the maintain orderly activity, and this latter consists in regula- 
tiue philosopher, we shall necessarily find the practically tion by wisdom, while the two more special virtues of 
good man, he who being “ likest of men to the gods is courage and temperance (o-u^poo-wiy) are only different sides 
best loved by them j ” and also the perfect statesman, if or aspects of this wisely regulated action of the complex 
only the conditions of his society allow him a sphere for soul. We may observe that this fourfold division of virtue 
exercising his statesmanship. was generally accepted in ethical discussion after Plato ; 

When wo come to examine the characteristics of this though the notions were somewhat differently defined by 
practical goodness, wo find that they correspond to the different thinkers, and the peculiar Platonic interpretation 
fundamental conceptions in Plato’s view of the universe of justice for the most part abandoned. 

We have seen that he conceives the world of being as — (1) Such, then, are the forms in which essential good seemed 
essentially ideal and knowable ; (2) organized and fitted for to manifest itself in human life, it remains to ask whether 
realization of good. Accordingly the soul of man, in its the statement of these gives a complete account of human 
good or normal condition, must be (1) wise or knowing, wellbeing, or whether pleasure is also to be included. On 
(2) ordered, regulated, and harmonized. The question this point Plato’s view seems to have gone through several 
then arises, “ Wherein does this order or harmony precisely oscillations. After apparently mamtaiinng {Protagoras) that 
consist ? ” In explaining how Plato was led to answer this pleasure is the good, he passes first to the opposite extreme, 
question, it will be well to notice that, while faithfully and denies it (PJtado, Gorgias) to be a good at all. Not 
maintaining the Socratic doctrine that the highest virtue only is it, as concrete and transient, obviously not the teal 
was inseparable from knowledge of the good, he had come, essential good that the philosopher seeks ; it is found 
as his conception of this knowledge deepened and expanded, further that the feelings most prominently recognized as 
to recognize an inferior kind of virtue, possessed by men pleasures are bound up with pain, as good can never be with 
who were not philosophers. It is plain that if the good evil, since they are the mere satisfaction of painful wants 
that is to be known is the ultimate ground of the whole of and cease with the removal of these, in so far, then, as com- 
things, so that the knowledge of it includes all other know- mon sense rightly recognizes some pleasures as good, it can 
ledge, it is only attainable by a select and carefully trained only be from their tendency to produce some further good, 
few, and we can hardly restrict all virLuo to these alone. This view, however, was too violent a divergence from 
What account, then, was to he given of ordinary "civic” Socratism for Plato to remain in it. That pleasure is not 
bravery, temperance, and justice ^ It seemed clear that the real absolute good, was no ground for not including it 
men who did their duty, resisting the seductions of fear in the good of concrete human life; and after all it was only 
and desire, must have right opinions, if not knowledge, as coarse and vulgar pleasures that were iudissolubly linked 
to the good and evil m human life j hut whence comes this to the pains of want. Accordingly, in the Bepuhlic he has 
right "opinion?” Partly, Plato said, it comes by nature no objection to try the question of the intrinsic superiority 
and " divine allotment,” but for its adequate development of philosophic or virtuous^life by the standard of pleasure ; 

“ custom and practice ” are required. Hence the para- arguing that the philosophic (or good) man alone enjoys 
mount importance of education and discipline for civic re^ jileasure, while the sensualist spends his life in oscillat- 
virtue i and even for future philosophers such moral culture, ing between painful want and the merely neutral state of 
in which physical and sesthetic training must co-operate, painlessness, which he mistakes for positive pleasure. In 
is an indispensable prerequisite ; no merely intellectual the PkUehes, however, though a more careful psychological 
preparation will suffice. What, then, is the precise effect of analysis leads him to soften down the exaggerations of this 
this cidture if it does not merely develop the intellect 1 attack on sensual pleasure, the antithesis of knowledge and 
A distinct step in psychological analysis was taken when pleasure is again sharpened, and a desire to depreciate even 
Plato recognized that itseffect was to produce the "harmonjr” good pleasures is more strongly shown ; still even here plea- 
above mentioned among different parts of the soul, by sure is recognized as a constituent of that philosophic life 
subordmatiug the impulsive elements to reason. These which is the highest human good, while in the Zam, 
impulsive elements he further distinguished as appetitive where the subject is more popularly treated, it is admitted 
and combative, founding on this triple division of the soul that we cannot convince man that the just life is the best 
a systematic view of the four kinds of goodness chiefly unless we can also prove it to be the pleasantest, 
recognized by the common moral consciousness of Greece, When a student passes from Plato to Aristotle, he is so Plato and 
and in later times known as the cardinal virtues. Of forcibly impressed by the contrast between the habits of Aristotle 
these the two most fundamental were (as has been already mind of the two authors and their manners of literary ex- 

indicated) wisdom — ^in its highest form philosophy — and — — 

that harmonious regulation of psychical impulses and * It is highly eharaotenstic of Platonism that the issue in this dia- 

logue, as on^nally stated, is hetween Yirtiie and vice, whereas, without 

~~~ ~ ~ ] ] any avowed change of ground, the issue ultimately discussed is between 

* The terra ^^^caiduialis ^ is Chnstiau; it is fiist found in Ambrose the philosopluc life and the life of vulgar auLbiUon or bensual enjoy^ 

In Lius, § 63). ment. 
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pression, that it is easy to understand how their sybtems 
have come to be popularly conceived as diametrically 
opposed to each othei ; and the uncompromising polemic 
which Aristotle, both in his ethical and his metaphysical 
treatises, directs against Plato and the Platonists, has tended 
strongly to confirm this view. Yet a closer inspection shows 
us that when a later president of the Academy (Antiochus 
of Ascalon) repudiated the scepticism which for two 
hundred years had been accepted as the traditional Platonic 
doctrine, he had good grounds for claiming Plato and 
Aristotle as coincident authorities for the ethical position 
w’hicli he took up The truth is that, though Aristotle’s 
divergence from Plato is very conspicuous when we con- 
sider either his general conception of the subject of ethics, 
or the scientific working out of his system of virtues, still 
his agreement with his master is almost complete as regards 
the main outline of his theory ot human good; the 
difference between the two practically vanishes when we 
view them in relation to the later controversy between 
Stoics and Epicureans, Even on the cardinal point on 
which Aristotle entered into direct controversy with Plato, 
the definite disagreement between the two is less than at 
first appears; the objections of the disciple hit that part of 
the master’s system that was rather imagined than thought; 
tho positive lesult of Platonic speculation only gains in dis- 
tinctness by the application of Aristotelian analysis. 

Plato, we saw, iield that there is one supreme science or 
wisdom, ot which the ultimate object is absolute good; in the 
knowledge of this, the knowledge of all particular goods, — 
that is, of all that we rationally desire to know, — is im- 
plicitly contained , and also all practical virtue, as no one 
who truly knows what is good can fail to realize it. But 
in spite of the intense conviction with which he thus identi* 
fied metaphysical speculation and practical wisdom, we find 
in his writings no serious attempt to deduce the particulars 
of human wellbeing from his knowledge of absolute good, 
still less to unfold from it the particular cognitions of the 
special arts and sciences. Indeed, we may say that the dis- 
tinction which Aristotle explicitly draws between specula- 
tive science or wisdom, which is concerned with the eternal 
and immutable truths of being, and practical wisdom (on 
its political side statesmanship), which has for its object 
“human ” or “practicable” good, is really indicated in 
Plato’s actual treatment of the subjects, although the ex- 
press lecognition of it is contrary to Ins principles. The 
discussion of good {e.g.) in his JPMIebus relates entirely to 
human good, and the respective claims of Thought and 
Pleasure to constitute this; he only refers in passing to the 
Divine Thought that is the good of the ordered world, 
as something clearly beyond tbe limits of the present 
discussion. So again, in his last great ethico-political 
treatise (the Laios) there is hardly a trace of his peculiar 
metaphysics; it is from the union of practical wisdom (to 
<^pom»/) — not philosophy — with power that the realize 
tion of the ideal state is now expected. On the other hand, 
the relation between human and divine good, as presented 
by Aristotle, is so close that we can hardly conceive Plato 
as having definitely thought it closer. The substantial 
good of the universe, in Aristotle’s view, is the pure 
activity of universal abstract thought, at once subject and 
object, which, itself changeless and eternal, is the final cause 
and first source of the whole process of change in the con- 
crete^ world. And he holds, with Plato, that a similar 
activity of pure speculative intellect is the highest and best 
mode of human existence, and that in which the philosopher 
will seek to exist as far as possible ; though he must, being 
a man, concern himself with the affairs of ordinary human 
life, in which region his highest good will be attained by 
realizing perfect moral excellence. Ko doubt Aristotle’s 
demonstration of the inappropriateness of attributing moral 
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excellence to tbe Deity seems to contradict Plato’s doctrine 
that the just man as such is “ likest the gods but here 
again the discrepancy is reduced when we remember that 
the essence of Plato’s justice (SiKaioo-uVi;) is harmonious 
activity. Nor, again, is Aristotle’s divergence from the 
Socratic principle that all “virtue is knowledge” substan- 
tially greater tW Plato’s. Both accept the paradox in the 
qualified sense that no one can deliberately act contrary to 
what appears to him good, and that perfect virtue is 
inseparably hound up with perfect wisdom or moral insight. 

Both, however, see that this moral insight is not to he im- 
parted by mere teaching, but depends rather ou careful 
training in good habits applied to minds of good natural 
dispositions; though the doctrine has no doubt a more 
definite and prominent place in Aristotle’s system. In the 
same way the latter draws more clearly, and develops 
more fully, the distinction between impulsive offences and 
the deliberate choice of evil for good which belongs to 
confirmed vice ; which is, however, implied in Plato’s later 
recognition (in the Sophsta) of “ disorder ” of the soul as a 
kind of badness essentially different from ignorance. The 
disciple, no doubt, takes a step in advance by stating 
definitely, as an essential characteristic of virtuous action, 
that it IS chosen for its own sake, for tbe beauty of virtue 
alone ; but herein he merely formulates the conviction that 
his master more persuasively inspires. Nor, finally, does 
Aristotle’s account of the relation of pleasure to human 
wellbeing differ materially from the outcome of Plato’s 
thought on this point, as tbe later dialogues present it to 
us ; although he has to combat the extreme anti-hedonism 
to which the Platonic school under Speusippus had been led. 
Pleasure, in Aristotle’s view, is not the essence of wellbeing, 
but rather an inseparable accident of it ; human wellbeing 
is essentially well doing, excellent activity of some kind, 
whether its aim and end be abstract truth or noble con- 
duct; but all activities are attended and in a manner 
perfected by pleasure, which is better and more desirable 
in proportion to the excellence of the activity. He no 
doubt criticises Plato’s account of the nature of pleasure, 
arguing that we cannot properly conceive pleasure 
either as a “process” or as “replenishment" — the last ■ 
term, he truly says, denotes a material rather than a 
psychical fact ; but this does not interfere with the general 
ethical agreement between the two ; and tho doctrine that 
vicious pleasures are not true or real pleasures is so 
characteristically Platonic that we are almost surprised to 
find it in Aristotle. 

In so far as there is any important difference between Aris- 
the Platonic and the Aristotelian views of human good, totle’s 
we may observe that tbe latter is substantially the more 
faithful development of the ethical teaching of Bocrates, 
although it is presented in a far more technical and scho- 
lastic form, and involves a more distinct rejection of the 
fundamental Socratio paradox. The same result appears 
when W8 compare the methods of the three philosophers. 
Although the Socratic induction forms a striking feature 
of Plato’s dialogues, his ideal method of ethics is purely 
deductive ; he only admits common sense as supplying 
provisional steps and starting points from which the 
mind is to ascend to knowledge of absolute good; 
by deduction from which, as he conceives, the lower 
notions of particular goods are to be truly apprehended. 
Aristotle, discarding the transcendentalism of Plato, 
naturally receded towards the original Socratic method 
of induction from and verification hy common opinion. 
Indeed, the turns and windings of his exposition are 
best understood if we consider his literary manner as 
a kind of Socratic dialogue formalized and reduced to a 
monologue — transferred, we may say, from the market- 
place to the lectnre*room. He first leads us by an indue- 
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tloa to tlic fundamental notion of ultimate end or good 
for man. All men, in acting, aim at some result, either 
for its own sake or as a moans to some further end; but 
obviously everything cannot be sought meiely as a means , 
there must theretoro be some ultimate end In fact men 
commonly recognize such an end, and agiee to call it well 
being’ {evSai/j. 0 VLa) , but they take very different views of 
Its natiuc. How, then, shall we find the true view? 
Another genuinely Socratic induction leads us to this. We 
observe that men are classified and named according to 
their functions , all kinds of man, and indeed all organs of 
man, have their special functions, and aic judged as 
functionaries and organs to bo in good or bad condition 
according as they perform their functions well oi ill. May 
we not then infer that man, as man, has his proper function, 
and that the wellbeing or “ doing w^ell ” that all seek really 
lies in fulfilling well the proper function of man, — that is, 
111 living well that life of the rational soul which wo recog 
mzo as man’s distinctive attribute * 

Again, this Socratic deference to common opinion is not 
merely shown in the way by w’hich Aristotle reaches his 
fundamental conception; it equally appears in his treatment 
of the conception itself. In the first place, though in 
Aristotle’s view the most perfect w’cllbeing consists in the 
exercise of man’s “clivinest part,” puio speculative reason, 
he keeps far from the paradox of patting forward this and 
nothing else aa human good; so far, indeed, that the 
greater part of his treatise is occupied with an exposition of 
the inferior good which is realized in practical life when 
the appetitive or impulsive (senii-rational) element of the 
soul operates under the due regulation of reason. Even 
when the notion of “good performance of function” was 
thus widened, and when it had further taken in the 
pleasure that is inseparably connected with such function- 
ing, it did not yet correspond to the whole of what a Greek 
commonly understood as “human wellbeing,” though, in 
order to make it fit better, Aristotle emphasizes more than 
we should have expected the necessity of worldly goods 
for the realization of such virtues as liberality, justice, &c 
There still remain other goods, such as beauty, good birth, 
welfare of posterity, die,, the presence or absence of which 
infiuenced the common view of a man’s wellbeing, though 
they could not be shown to be even indirectly important 
to liis “ w’-ell-actiiig.” These Aristotle neither attempts 
to exclude from the philosophic conception of wellbeing nor 
to include in his formal definition of it. The deliberate 
locseness which is thus given to his fundamental doctrine 
characterizes more or loss his whole discussion of ethics. 
He plainly says that the subject does not admit of com- 
pletely scientific treatment ; his aim is to give not a per- 
fectly definite theory of human good, but a practically 
adequate account of its most important constituents. 

The most important characteristics, then, of wellbeing or 
good life for ordinary men are represented by the notions 
of the different moral excellences. In expounding these, 
Aristotle gives throughout the pure result of analytical 
observation of the common moral consciousness of his age. 
Ethical truth, in his view, is to be attained by induction 
from particular moral opinions, just as physical truth is 
to be obtained by induction from particular physical observor 
tions. On account of the conflict of opinion in ethics we 
cannot hope to obtain perfect clearness and certainty upon 
all questions; still reflection will lead jus to discard some of 
the conflicting views and find a reconciliation for others, 

^ This cardinal term is commonly tianslated “ happiness and it 
mast he allowed that it is the most natural term for -what we (in Eng- 
lisll) agree to call ‘ ‘ onr "being's end anti aim." But happiness so defin- 
itely signifies a state feeling that it will not admit the interpretation 
that Aristotle (as well a.s Plato and the Stoics) expressly gives to 
evSatjttot'ia ; kence the rendermg sn^amovfa by happiness has caused 
BeriouB confusion to the students of Greek philosophy. 


and will furnish, on the whole, a practically sufficient 
residuum of moral truth. In many respects this adhesion 
to common sense involves a sacrifice ot both depth and 
completeness in Aristotle’s system. His virtues are not 
arranged on any clear philosophic plan , the list sbovvs no 
serious attempt to consider human life exhaustively, and 
exhibit the standard ol excellence appropriate to its 
different departments or aspects. He seems to have taken 
as a starting point Plato’s four cardinal virtues. The two 
compiehensive notions of Wisdom and Justice (SiKaiocrvvr]) 
he treats separately. As regards both his analysis leads 
him to diverge considerably from Plato. As we saw, his 
distinction between practical and speculative Wisdom 
belongs to the deepest of his disagreements with his master ; 
and in the case of BiKaioaruvn again he distinguishes the 
wider use of the term to express Law-observance, which (he 
says) coincides with the social side of virtue generally, and 
its narrower use for the virtue that “ aims at a kind of 
equality,” whether (1)‘ in the distribution of wealth, honour, 
&c., or (2) in commercial exchange, or (3) in the reparation 
of wrong done. Then, in arranging the other special virtues, 
he begins w'lth courage and temperance, which (after Plato) 
ho considers as the excellences of the “ irrational element” of 
the soul, hlext follow two pairs of excellences, concerned 
respectively with wealth and honour .—(1) liberalicy and 
magnificence, of which the latter is exhibited iii greater 
matters of expenditure, and (2) laudable ambition and 
high mindedness similarly related to honour. Then comes 
gentleness— the virtue regulative of anger ; and the list is 
concluded by the excellences of social intercourse, friend- 
liness (aa a mean between obsequiousness and surliness), 
truthfulness, and decorous wit. 

The abundant store of just and close analytical obser- 
vation contained in Aristotle’s account of these notions 
give it a permanent interest, even beyond its historical 
value as a delineation of the Greek ideal of “fair and 
good” life.2 But its looseness of arrangement and almost 
grotesque co-ordinatioii of qualities widely differing in 
importance are obvious; and Aristotle’s restriction of 
the sphere of courage to dangers in war, and of that 
of temperance to certain bodily pleasures, as w'ell as his 
non distinction of selfish and benevolent expenditure in 
describing liberality, illustrate the fragmentariness and 
superficiMity of treatment to which mere analysis of the 
common usage of ethical terms is always liable to lead. 
Nor is his famous general formula for virtue, that it is a 
mean or middle state, always to he found somewhere 
between the vices which stand to it in the relation of excess 
and defept, of much avail in rendering his treatment more 
systematic. It was important, no doubt, to express the 
need of limitation and regulation, of observing due measure 
and proportion, in order to attain good results in human 
life no less than in artistic products ; but the observatfbn 
of this need was no new thing in Greek literature ; indeed, 
it had already led the Pythagoreans and Plato to find the 
ultimate essence of the ordered universe in number. But 
Aristotle’s purely quantitative statement of the relation of 
virtue and vice is misleading, even where it is not obviously 
inappropriate ; and sometimes leads him to such eccentri- 
cities as that of making simple veracity a mean between 
boastfulness and mock-modesty. 

* Aristotle follows Plato and Sociates in identifying the notions of 
Ka\6s (“fair,” “beautiful'") and&7a0c5s (“good") in their application to 
conduct. We may observe, however, that while the latter tei m is used to 
denote the virtuous man, and (in the neuter) equivalent to end generally, 
the former is rather chosen to express the quality of viituous acts which 
in any particular case is the end of the virtnous agent. Anstotle no 
doubt faithfully represents the common sense of Greece in considering 
that, in so fai’ a.s virtue is in itself good to the virtuous agent, it belongs 
to that species of good which we distinguish as beautiful. In later 
Greek philosophy the term (“honestum* ) became still more teoh- 

meal m the .signification of “ morally good.” 
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It ought to be said that Aristotle docs not present the 
formula jusc discussed as supplying a criterion of good con- 
duct in any particular case ; he expressly leaves this to 
he determined hy “ correct reasoning, and the judgment 
of the practically wise man.” We cannot, however, find 
that he has furnished any substantial principles for its 
determination ; indeed, he hardly seems to have formed a 
distinct general idea of the practical syllogism by which he 
conceives it to be effected.^ And, indeed, it would not have 
been easy for him to malie this point plain, without bnng- 
ing into prominence a profound discrepancy between his 
own view of rational action and the common opinion and 
practice of mankind. The kind of reasoning which his 
view of virtuous conduct requires is one in which the ulti- 
mate major premise states a distinctive characteristic of 
some virtue, and one or more minor premises show that 
such characteristic belongs to a certain mode of conduct 
under given circumstances; since it is essential to good 
conduct that it should contain its end in itself, and be 
chosen for its own sake. But he has not failed to observe 
that practical reasonings are not commonly of this kind, 
but are rather concerned with actions as means to ulterior 
ends ; indeed, he lays stress on this as a characteristic of 
the “ political ” life, when he wishes to prove its inferiority 
to the life of pure speculation. Though common sense wdl 
admit that virtues are the best of goods, it still undoubtedly 
conceives practical wisdom as chiefly exercised in provid- 
ing those inferior goods which Aristotle, after recognizing 
the need or use of them for the realization of human well- 
being, has dropped out of sight ; and the result is that, in 
trying to make clear his conception of practical wisdom, we 
find ourselves fluctuating continually between the common 
notion, which he does not distinctly reject, and the notion 
required as the keystone of his ethical system, 
fransi- whole, there is probably rio treatise so masterly as 

tion to Aristotle’s Ethics, and containing so much close and valid 
Stoicism, thought, that yet leaves on the reader’s mind so strong an 
impression of dispersive and incomplete work. It is only by 
dwelling on these defects that we can understand the small 
amount of influence that his system exercised during the five 
centuries after his death, in which the schools sprung from 
Socrates were still predominant in Graeco- Roman culture; 
as compared with the effect which it has had, directly or in- 
directly, in shaping the thought of modern Europe. Partly, 
no doubt, the limited influence of the “Peripatetics’’^ (as 
Aristotle’s disciples were called) is to be attributed to that 
exaltation of the purely speculative life which distinguished 
the Aristotelian ethics from other later systems, and which 
was too alien from the common moral consciousness to find 
mtich acceptance in an age in which the ethical aims of 
philosophy had again become paramount. Partly, again, 
the analytical distinctness of Aristotle’s manner brings into 
special prominence the difficulties that attend the Socratic 
effort to reconcile the ideal aspirations of men, and the 
principles on which they agree to distribute mutual praise 
and blame, with the principles on which their practical 
reasonings are commonly conducted. The conflict between 
these two elements of Common Sense was too profound to 
be compromised; and the moral consciousness of mankind 
demanded a more trenchant partisanship than Aristotle’a 

^ There is a certain difficulty in discussing Aristotle's view on the 
subject of practical ■wisdom, and the relation of the intellect to moial 
action, smee it is most probable that the only accounts that -we have 
of these views aie not part of the genuine writings of Aristotie. Still 
books VI. and vii. of the Nicomctchtan Ethics contain no doubt as pure 
Aristotelian doctrine as a disciple conld give, and appear to supply a 
sufficient foundation for the general criticism expressed in the text. 

2 The term is derived from irtpivaruv, “to ■walk about,” and was 
applied to the disciples of Aristotle in consequence of the master’s 
custom of giving instruction while walking to and fto in the siady 
avenues of the gymnasium irhere be lectured. 
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Its demands were met by a school which separated the moral 
from the worldly view of life, with an absoluteness and de- 
finiteness that caught the imagination; which regarded prac- 
tical goodness as the highest result and manifestation of its 
ideal of wisdom ; and which bound the common notions of 
duty into an apparently complete and coherent system, by 
a formula that comprehended the whole of human life, and 
exhibited its relation to the ordered process of the universe. 

This school was always known as the '* Stoic,” from the 
portico (oTod) in which its founder Zeno used to teach. 

The intellectual descent oi its ethical doctrines is principally 
to be traced to Socrates through the Cynics, though an im- 
portant element in them seems attributable to the school 
that inherited the “ Academy” of Plato. Both Stoic and 
Cynic maintained, in its sharpest form, the fundamental 
tenet that the practical knowledge which is virtue, with 
tbe condition of soul that is inseparable from it, is alone 
to be accounted good. He who exercises this wisdom or 
knowledge has complete wellbeing; all else is indifferent 
to him. It is true that the Cynics were more concerned to 
emphasize the negative side of tbe sage's wellbeing, 
its independence of bodily health and strength, beauty, 
pleasure, wealth, good birth, good fame ; while the Stoics 
brought into more prominence its positive side, the mag- 
nanimous confidence, the tranquillity undisturbed by grief, 
the joy and good cheer of the spirit, which inseparably 
attended the possession of wisdom. This difference, how- 
ever, did not amount to disagreement. The Stoics, in 
fact, seem generally to have regarded the eccentricities 
of Cynicism as an emphatic manner of expressing the 
essential antithesis between philosophy and the world ; a 
manner which, though not necessary or even normal, might 
yet be advantageously adopted by the sage under certain 
circumstances.^ 

Wherein,’ then, does this knowledge or wisdom that Stoioisit 
makes free and perfect consist J Both Cynics and Stoics 
agreed that tbe most important part of it, that which con- 
stituted the fundamental distinction between the wise and 
the unwise, was the knowledge that the sole good of man 
lay in this knowledge or wisdom itself. It must be under- 
stood that by wisdom they meant wisdom realized in act , 
indeed, they did not conceive the existence of wisdom as 
separable from such realization. We may observe, too, that 
the Stoics rejected the divergence ■which we have seen 
gradually taking place in Platonic-Aristotelian thought 
from the position of Socrates, “that no one aims at what he 
knows to be bad.” The stress that their psychology laid on 
tbe essential unity of the rational self that is the source of 
voluntary action, prevented them from accepting Plato’s 
analysis of the soul into a regulative element and elements 
needing regulation. They held that what we call passion, 
so far as it governs the voluntary action of a reasoning 
being, must ^ways be erroneous judgment as to what is to 
be sought or shunned. From such passions or errors the 
truly wise man will be free. He will of course be con- 
scious of the solicitations of physical appetite ; but he will 
not be misled Into supposing that its object is really a good ; 
he cannot, therefore, hope for the attainment of this object 
or fear to miss it, as these states involve the conception of 
it as a good. Similarly, though he will he subject like 
other men to bodily pain, this will not cause him mental 
grief or disquiet, as Ms worst agonies will not disturb his 
clear conviction that it is really indifferent to his true 
reasonable self. And so of all other objects that commonly 
excite men’s hope, fear, joy, or grief; they cannot produce 
these states in the sage, because he cannot judge them to be 

2 It Ikw been, so^stively said that Cyniciam was to Stoicism what 
monasticism was to early Ghristianity. The analogy, however, must 
not be pressed too for, since orthodox StcUcs do not ever seem to Iu).vo 
regarded Cynicism as the more perfect way. 
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good or bad. That this impassive sage was a being not to be 
found among living men the later Stoics at least were fully 
aware. They faintly suggested that one or two moral heroes 
of old time might have realized the idealj but they admitted 
that all other philosophers (even) were merelyina state of pro- 
gress towards it. This admission did not in the least dimi- 
nish the rigour of theii demand for absolute loyalty to the 
exclusive claims of wisdom. The assurance of its own unique 
value that such wisdom involved they held to be an abid- 
ing possession for those who had attained it and without 
this assurance no act could be truly wise or virtuous. 
WTiatever was not of knowledge was of sin j and the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong being absolute and not 
admitting of degrees, all aina were equally sinful 3 whoever 
broke the least commandment was guilty of the whole law. 
Similarly, in any one ot the manifestations of wisdom, 
commonly distinguished as particular virtues, all wisdom 
v/as somehow involved 3 though whether these virtues were 
specifically distinct, or only the same knowledge in different 
relations, was a subtle question on which the Stoics do not 
seem to have been agreed. 

Was, then, this rare and priceless knowledge something 
which it was possible for man to attain, or were human 
shortcomings really involuntary ? There is an obvious 
dangsr to moral responsibility involved in the doctrine 
that vice is involuntary ; which yet seems a natural inference 
from the Socratic identification of knowledge with virtue. 
Hence Aristotle had already been led to attempt a refutation 
of this doctrine; but his attempt had only shown the pro- 
found difficulty of attacking the paradox, so long as it was 
admitted that no one could of deliberate purpose act con- 
trary to what seemed to him best. How, Aristotle's diver- 
gence from Socrates bad not led him so far as to deny 
th'is 3 while for the Stoics who had receded to the original 
Socratic position, the difficulty was still more patent. In 
fact, a philosopher who maintains that virtue is essentially 
knowledge has to choose between alternative paradoxes: 
he must either allow vice to be involuntary, or affirm 
ignorance to be voluntary. The latter horn of the dilemma 
is at any rate the less dangerous to morality, and as such 
the Stoics chose it. But they were not yet at the end of 
their perplexities 3 for while they were thus driven on one 
line of thought to an extreme extension of the range of 
human volition, their view of the physical universe involved 
an equally thorough-going determinism. How could the 
vicious man be responsiWe if his vice were strictly pre- 
determined? The Stoics answered that the error which 
was the essence of vice was so far voluntary that it could 
be avoided if men chose to exercise their reason ; no doubt 
it depended on the innate force and firmness^ of a man's 
soul whether his reason was thus effectually exercised; but 
moral responsibility was saved if the vicious act proceeded 
from the man himself and not from any external cause. 

With all this we have got little way towards ascertaining 
the positive practical content of this wisdom. How are we 
to emerge from the barren circle of affirming (1) that 
wisdom is the sole good and unwisdom the sole evfl, and 
(2) that wisdom is the knowledge of good and evil; and 
attein some method for determining the particulars of good 
conduct ] Both Cynicism and Stoicism stood in need of 
such a method to complete their doctrine, since neither 
school was prepared to maintain that what the sage does 
is indifferent (no less than what befalls him), provided only 
he does it with a full conviction of its inffifference. The 
Cynics, however, seem to have made no philosophical 

* The Stoics were not quite agreed as to the inalienability of virtue, 
but they were agreed that, when once possessed, it could only he lost 
through the loss of reason itself. 

9 Hence some memhers of the school, without rejecting the definition 
of virtue— Imowledge, also defined it as “ strength and force.” 


provision for this need ; they were content to mean by 
virtue what any plain man meant by it, except m so far as 
their sense of independence led them to reject certain 
received precepts and prejudices. The Stoics, on the other 
hand, not only worked out a detailed system of duties — or, 
as they termed them, “ things meet and fit ” (Kad-^Kovra) 
for all occasions of life ; they were further especially 
concerned to comprehend them under a general formula. 
They found this by bringing out the positive significance 
of the notion of Nature, which the Cynic had used chiefly 
in a negative way, as an antithesis to the “ consentioiis ” 
(vdftos), from which his knowledge had made him free. 
Even in this negative use of the notion, it is necessarily 
imphed that whatever in man is “ natural ” — that is, 
pnor to and uncorrupted by social customs and conventions, 
— must furnish valid guidance for conduct. But whence 
can this authority belong to the natural, unless nature, the 
ordered creation of which man is a part, be itself somehow 
reasonable, an expression or erabodiment of divine law and 
wisdom 1 The conception of the world, as organized and 
filled by divine thought, was common, in some form, to all 
the philosophies that looked back to Socrates as their 
founder, — ^the Megarians, as we saw, even maintaining that 
this thought was the sole reality. This latter doctrine 
harmonized thoroughly with the Stoic view of human good ; 
but being unable to conceive substance idealistically, they 
(with considerable aid from the earlier system of Heraclitus) 
supplied a materialistic side to their pantheism, — conceiving 
divine thought as an attribute of tho purest and most 
primary of material substances, a subtle fiery aether. 
They held the physical world to have been developed out 
of Zeua, so conceived ; to be, m fact, a modification of his 
eternal substance into which it would ultimately be con- 
sumed and re-absorbed, meanwhile it was throughout 
permeated with the fashioning force of his divine spirit, 
and perfectly ordered by his prescient law. This theological 
view of the physical universe had a double effect on the 
ethics of the Stoic. In the first place it gave to his 
cardinal conviction of the all-sufficiency of wisdom for 
human wellbeing a root of cosmical fact, and an atmo- 
sphere of religious and social emotion. The exercise of 
wisdom was now viewed as the pure life of that particle of 
divine substance which was in very truth the “god within 
him;” the reason whose supremacy he maintained was the 
reason of Zeus, and of all gods and reasonable men, no 
less than his own ; its realization in any one individual 
was thus the common good of all rational beings as such , 
“ the sage could not stretch out a finger rightly without 
thereby benefiting all other sages,” — nay, it might even be 
said that he was “ as useful to Zeus as Zeus to him .”3 But 
again, the same conception served to harmonize the higher 
and the lower elements of human life. Eor even in the 
physical or non-rational man, as originally constituted, we 
may see clear indications of the divine design, which it 
belongs to his rational will to carry into conscious execu- 
tion ; indeed, in the first stage of human life, before reason 
is fully developed, uncorrupted natural impulse effects what 
is afterwards the work of reason. Thus the formula of 
“living according to nature,” in its application to man as 
the “rational animal,” may be understood both as directing 
that reason is to govern, and as indicating how that govern- 
ment is to be practically exercised. In man, as in every 
other animal, from the moment of birth natural impulse 
prompts to self-preservation, and to the maintenance of his 
physical frame in its original integrity ; then, when reason 
has been developed and has recognized itself as its own 
sole good, these “ primary ends of nature ” aud whatever 

9 It is apparently in view of this nnion in reason of rational heings 
that friends are allowed to be “ external goods ” to the sage, and that 
the possession of good children is also counted a good. 
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piomotes these still constitute the outward objects at which 
reason is to aim; there is a certain value (d^ta) iu them, in 
proportion to which they are “ preferred” (Trpoijy^wa) and 
their opposites “ rejected” {aTroTrponjy/jLiva ) ; indeed, it is only 
in the due and consistent exercise of such preference and 
rejection that wisdom can find its practical manifestation. 
In this way all or most of the things commonly judged to be 
“goods" — health, strength, wf'alth, fame,i &c., — are brought 
within the sphere of the sage’s choice, though his real good 
still is solely in the wisdom of the choice, and not in the 
thing chosen ; just as an archer aims at a bull’s eye, his end 
being not the mark itself, but the manifestation of his skill 
in hitting it. 

It is to be observed that the adoption of “ conformity to 
nature,” as the general positive rule for outward conduct, 
originated m the Academic school, which, after Plato’s death, 
seems to have separated ethics from ontology as completely 
as Aristotle. We find “ nature” used as a cardinal notion in 
ethics both by Speusippus, Plato’s immediate successor, and 
by Xenocrates, the contemporary of Aristotle. Indeed, their 
fundamental doctrine apparently differed from the Stoic’s 
only in calling “ good” what the latter called “ preferred,” 
and consistently affirming that virtue was sufficient 
by itself for happiness, but not for perfect happiness. A 
view nearly the same, but allowing more import- 
ance to outward circumstances, was maintained by the Peri- 
patetics, on whom, when the energies of Plato’s school 
were absorbed in scepticism (250-100 b.c.), it chiefly 
devolved to maintain the more moderate^ claims of morality 
in contrast to the paradoxes of Stoicism. It is easy to 
understand how the one school thought it mere perversity 
to refuse the common names of “good” and “evil” to 
things “ preferred ” and “ rejected,” and patent inconsistency 
to make wisdom manifest itself iu choosing among objects 
that wisdom knew to be indifferent ; while to the other it 
seemed the essence of philosophy to be thus independent 
of outward things while yet exercised upon them. 

So far we have considered the “nature ” of the individual 
man as apart from his social relations ; but it is obvious 
that the sphere of virtue, as commonly conceived, lies 
chiefly in these, and this was fully recognized in the Stoic 
account of duties {KaO-^Kovra ) ; indeed, their exposition of 
the “ natural ” basis of justice, the evidences in man’s 
mental and physical constitution that he was born not for 
himself but for mankind, is the most important part of their 
work iu the region of practical morality. Here, however, 
we especially notice the double significance of “natural,” as 
applied to (1) what actually exists everywhere or for tlie 
most part, and (2) what would exist if the original plan of 
man’s life were fully carried out ; and we find that the 
Stoics have not clearly harmonized the two elements of the 
notion. That man was “ naturally ” a social animal Aristotle 
had already taught ; that all rational beings, in the unity 
of the reason that is common to all, form naturally one 
community with a common law was (as we saw) an 
immediate inference from the Stoic conception of the 
universe as a whole. That the members of this “ cily of 
Zeus ” should observe their contracts, abstain from mutual 
Harm, combine to protect each other from i^'ury, were 
obvious points of natural law ; while, again, it was 
clearly necessary to the preservation of human society that 

^ The Stoics seem to have varied in their view of “good repute,” 
tiSo^la ; at first, when the school was more under the influence of 
Cynicism, they professed an outward as well as an inward indifference 
to it ; ultimately they conceded the point to common sense, and includ- 
ed it among wpotfiyfiiva. 

2 There were different degrees of this moderation, hut in no case 
was it very moderate if we may judge from the extent to which 
Aristotle's successor Theophrastus was attacked for his weakness in 
conceding that there was a degree of torture which would, prevent a 
good man from being happy. 
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its members should form sexual unions, produce children, 
and bestow care on their rearing and training, But beyond 
this nature did not seem to go m determining the relations 
of the sexes, accordingly, we find that community of 
wives was a feature of Zeno’s ideal commonwealth, just as 
it was of Plato’s ; and other Stoics are represented as main- 
taining, and illustratmg with rather offensive paradoxes, 
the conventionality and relativity of the received code of 
sexual morality ; while, again, the strict theory of the 
school recognized no government or laws as true or bind- 
ing except those of the sage ; he alono is the true ruler, 
the true king. So far, the Stoic “ nature” seems in danger 
of being as revolutionary as Rousseau’s. Practically, 
however, this revolutionary aspect of the notion was kept 
for the most part in the background ; the rational law of an 
ideal community was peacefully undistinguished from the 
positive ordinances and customs of actual society , and the 
“ natural ” ties that actually bound each man to family, 
kmsmen, fatherland, and to unwise humanity generally, 
supplied the outline on which the external manifestation of 
justice was delineated. It was a fundamental maxim that 
the sage was to take part in public life; and it does not 
appear that his political action was to be regulated by any 
other principles than those commonlv accepted in. his com 
mnnity. Similarly, in the view taken by the Stoics of the 
duties of social decorum, and in their attitude to the popular 
religion, we find a fiuctuating compromise between the dis 
position to repudiate what is artificial and conventional, 
and the disposition to revere what is actual and established 
which both equally spiing from the very core of thei 
creed. 

Among the primary ends of nature, in which wisdom re- stoics 
cognized a certain preferability, the Stoics included freedom and 
from bodily paiu ; but they refused, eveu in this outer court 
of wisdom, to find a place for pleasure. They held that 
the latter was not an object of uncorrupted natural impulse, 
but an “aftergrowth,” a mere consequence of natural im- 
pulses attaining their ends. They thus endeavoured to 
resist Epicureanism even on the ground where the latter 
seems pnma facie strongest; iu its appeal, namely, to the 
natural pleasure-seeking of all living things. Nor did they 
merely mean by pleasure (^Sovij) the gratification of bodily 
appetite: we find (e.y.) Chrysippus urging, as a decisive 
argument against Aristotle that pure speculation was 
“a kind of amusement; that is, pleasure.” This being so, 
the distinctioia that they drew between pleasure, and the 
“joy and gladness” (xupo, evcjipocnvrj) that accompanied 
the exercise of virtue, cannot but seem somewhat arbitrary. 

We must observe, however, that even this “ moral pleasure,” 
as a modem would consider it, though inseparable in the 
Stoic view from wellbeing, was not its most essential con- 
stituent. It is only by a modern misrepresentation of 
Stoicism that tranquillity or serenity of soul is taken as the 
real ultimate end, to which the exercise of virtue is merely 
a means. In Zeno’s system, as in Aristotle’s, it is good 
activity, and not the feeling that attends it, which con- 
stitutes the essence of good life. At the same time, since 
pleasant feeling of some kind must always have been the 
chief element in the common conception of Greek fiSai/iona 
as well as of English “happiness,” it is probable that 
the serene joys of virtue and the grieflessness which 
the sage was conceived to maintain amid the worst tor- 
tures, formed the main attractions of Stoicism for ordinary 
minds. In this sense it may he fairly said that Stoics and 
Epicureans made rival offers to mankind of the same kind 
of happiness; and the philosophical peculiarities of either 
system may be equally traced to the same desire of 
maintaining that independence of the changes and chances 
of life which seemed essential to a settled serenity of sonl. 

[ The Stoic claims on this head were the l oftiest ; as the 
TOT. - 74 
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Tvellbeiag o£ thoir sago was iadependent, not only of estor- 
nal tilings and bodily conditions, but of time itself; it was 
fully realized in a single exercise of wisdom and could not 
be increased by duration. This paradox is violent, but it 
is quite in harmony with the spirit of Stoicism; and we 
are more startled to find that the Epicurean sage, no less 
than the Stoic, is to be happy even on the rack ; that his 
happiness, too, ii unimpaired by being restricted in duration, 
when his mind has apprehended the natural limits of life , 
that, in short, Epicurus makes no less strenuous efforts than 
Zeno to eliminate imperfection from the conditions of 
human existence. This characteristic, however, is the key 
to the chief differences between Epicureanism and the more 
naive hedonism of Aristippus. The latter system gave the 
simplest and most obvious answer to the inquiry after ulti- 
mate good for man; but besides being liable, whoa 
developed consistently and unreservedly, to offend the com- 
mon moral consciousness, it conspicuously failed to provide 
the “ completeness ” and security ” which, as Aristotle 
say.s, “ one divines to belong to man’s true Qood.” Philo- 
sophy, in the Greok view, should be the art as well as the 
science of good life, and hedonistic philosophy would seem 
a bungling and uncertain art of pleasure, as pleasure is 
ordinarily conceived. Nay, it would even be found that 
the habit of philosophical reflection often operated adversely 
to the attainment of this end, by developing the thinker’s 
self-consciousness, so as to disturb that normal relation to 
external objects on which the zest of ordinary enjoyment 
depends. Hence we find that later thinkers of the Cyrcnaic 
school felt themsolves compelled to change their fundamen- 
tal notion; thus Theodoras defined the good as “gladness” 
(xapd) depending on wisdom, as distinct from mere 
pleasure, while Hegesias proclaimed that happiness was un- 
attainable, and that the chief function of wisdom was to 
render life painless by producing indifference to all things 
that give pleasure. But by such changes their system lost 
the support that it had had in the pleasure seeking 
tendencies of ordinary men; indeed, with Hegesias the pur- 
suit of pleasure has turned into its opposite, and one is not 
surprised to learn that this hedonist’s lectures were forbidden 
as stimulating to suicide. It was clear that if philosophic 
hedonism was to be established on a broad and firm basis, 
it must somehow combine in its notion of good what the 
plain man naturally sought with what philosophy could 
plausibly offer. Such a combination was effected, with 
some little violence, by Epicurus; whose system with all its 
defects shewed a remarkable power of standing the test of 
time, as it attracted the unqualified adhesion of generation 
after generation of disciples for a period of more than six 
centuries. 

Bpicoriis. Epicurus maintaius, on the one hand, as emphatically as 
Aristippus, that pleasure is the sole ultimate good, and pain 
the sole evil ; that no pleasure is to be rejected except for 
its painful consequences, and no pain to be chosen except 
as a means to greater pleasure ; that the stringency of all 
laws and customs depends solely on the legal and social 
penalties attached to their violation; that, in short, all vir- 
tnous conduct and all speculative activity are empty and 
useless, except as contributing to the pleasantness of the 
agent’s life. And he assures us that he means by pleasure 
what plain men mean by it ; and that if the gratifications 
of appetite and sense are discarded, the notion is emptied 
of its significance. So far the system would seem to suit 
the inclinations of the most thorough-going voluptuary. 
But its aspect changes when we learn that the highest point 
of pleasure, whether in body or mind, is to be attained 1^ 
the mere removal of pain or disturbance, after which 
pleasure admits of variation only and not of augmentation; 
that therefore the utmost gratifioation of which the body is 
capable may be provided by the simplest means, and that 


“ natural wealth ’’ is no more than any man can earn, 

When farther we are told that the attainment of happiness 
depends almost entirely upon insight and right calculation, 
fortune having very little to do with it ; that the pleasures 
and pains of the mind are far more important than those of 
the body, owing to the accumulation of feeling caused by 
memory and anticipation; and that an indispensable con- 
dition of mental happiness lies in relieving the mind of all 
superstitions, which can only be effected by a thorough 
knowledge of the physical univeune, — we see that an ample 
place is secured in this system for the exercise of the philo- 
sophic intellect. So again, in the stress that Epicurus 
lays on the misery which the most secret wrong-doing must 
necessarily cause the doer, from the perpetual fear of dis- 
covery, and in his exuberant exaltation of the value of dis- 
interested friendship, we recognize a sincere, though not 
completely successful, effort to avoid the offence that con- 
sistent egoistic hedonism is apt to give to ordinary human 
feeling. As regards friendship, indeed, the example of 
Epicurus, who was a mau of eager and affectionate tempera- 
ment, and peculbily unexclusive sympathies,’^ was probably 
more effective than his teaching. The genial fellowship of 
the philosophic community that he collected in his garden 
remained a striking feature in the traditions of his school ; 
and certainly the ideal which Stoics and Epicureans equally 
cherished, of a brotherhood of sages united in harmonious 
smooth-flowing existence, was most easily realized on the 
Epicurean plan of withdrawing from political and dialectical 
conflict to simple living and serene leisure, in imitation of 
the eternal leisure of the gods apart from the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms that we call a world, 

The two systems that have just been described were those Later 
that most prominently attracted the attention of theGred 
ancient world, so far as it was directed to ethics, from 
their almost simultaneous origin to the end of the 
century a.d, when Stoicism almost vanishes from our^Ko^, 
view. But sidobysido with them the schools of Plato and 
Aristotle still maintained a continuity of tradition, and a 
more or less vigorous life ; and philosophy, as a recognized 
element of Grteco-Roraan culture, was understood to bo 
divided among those four branches. The internal history, 
however, of the four schools was very different. We find 
no development worthy of notice in Aristotelian ethics ; in 
fact the philosophic energy of this school seems to have 
been somewhat weighed down by the inheritance of the 
master’s vast work, and distracted by the example of his 
many-sided activity. The Epicureans, again, from their 
unquestioning acceptance of the “ dogmas ” ® of their 
founder, almost deserve to he called a sect rather than a 
school On the other hand, the changes in Stoicism are 
very noteworthy ; and we are peculiarly well able to trace 
them, as the only original writings of this school which we 
possess are those of the later Roman Stoics. These 
changes may be partly attributed to the natural inner 
development of the system, partly to the reaction of the 
Roman mind on the essentially Greek doctrine which it 
received, — a reaction all the more inevitable from the very 
^nity between the Stoic sage and the ancient Roman 
ideal of manliness. It was natural that the earlier Stoics 
should be chiefly occupied with delineating the inner and 
outer characteristics of ideal wisdom and virtue, and 
that the gap between the ideal sage and the actual philo- 
sopher, though never ignored, should yet be somewhat 
overlooked, But when the question “ What is man’s 
good 1 ” had been answered by an elaborate exposition of 
perfect wisdom, the other question “ How may a man 

It is noted of Min that he did not disdain the co-operation either of 
women or of .slaves in his philosophical labours. 

® The last charge of %ciims to his disciples is said to have been, 

Tuv Soyudray nyu>^ffdo.i. 
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emerge from the misery and folly of the world, and get on 
the way towards wisdom 1 ” would naturally attract atten- 
tion; and the preponderance of moral over scientific 
interest, which was characteristic of the Eoman mind, 
would tend to give this question especial prominence. 
Thus philosophy, m the view of Seneca and Epictetus, 
comes to present itself as the healer to whom men come 
from a sense of their weakness and disease, — whose business 
is “with the sick not with the whole,” the wisdom by 
which she heals is not something that needs long disserta- 
tions or dialectical subtleties, but rather continual practice, 
solf-disciplme, self-examination. The same sense of the 
gap betw’een theory and fact gives to the religions element 
of Stoicism a new force and a new aspect; the soul, con- 
scious of its weakness, leans on the thought of God, and in 
the philosopher’s attitude towards external events, pious 
resignation preponderates over self-poised uidifiference ; the 
old self-reliance of the reason, looking down on man’s 
natural life as a mere field for its exercise, shrinks and 
dwindles, making room for a positive avemion to the flesh 
as an alien element imprisoning and hampering the spiiit ; 
the body has come to ho a “corpse which the soul 
sustains,”^ and life a •‘sojourn in a strange land,”^ in 
short, the ethical idealism of Zeno has begun to borrow 
from the metaphysical idealism of Plato. 

History In no one of these schools was the outward coherence of 
of Plato’s tradition so much stiained by inner changes as it was in 
so 00 . p]jjtQ>g_ ipjjQ alterations, however, in the metaphysical 
position of the Academics seem to have had less effect on 
their ethical teaching than might he expected, as, even 
during the period of Scepticism, they appear to have 
presented as probable the same general view of human 
good which Antiochus afterwards dogmatically announced 
as a revival of the common doctrine of the “ ancients ” — 
Plato and Aristotle. And during the eventful period of a 
century and a half that intervenes between Antiochus and 
Plutarch, we may suppose the school to have maintained 
the old controversy with Stoicism on much the same 
ground; accepting the formula of “life according to 
nature,” but demanding that the “ good ” of man should 
refer to his nature as a whole, the good of his rational part 
being the chief element, and always preferable in case of 
conflict, but yet not absolutely his sole good. When, how- 
ever, we have come to Plutarch, the same tendencies of 
change show themselves that we have noticed in later 
Stoicism. The conception of a normal harmony between 
the higher and lower elements of human life has begun to 
he disturbed, and the side of Plato’s teaching that deals 
with the inevitable imperfections of the world of concrete 
experience becomes again prominent. Eor example, we 
find Plutarch adopting and amplifying the suggestion in 
Plato’s latest treatise (the Zam) that this imperfection is 
due to a had world-soul that strives against the good,— a 
suggestion which is alien to the general tenor of Plato’s 
doctrine, and had consequently lain unnoticed during the 
intervening centuries. We observe, again, the value that 
Plutarch attaches, not merely to the sustainment and 
consolation of rational religion, but to the supernatural 
communications vouchsafed by the divinity to certain 
human beings in certain states, — as in dreams, through 
oracles, or by special warnings, like those of the genius of 
Socrates. For these flashes of intuition, he holds, the soul 
should be prepared by tranquil repose, and the sulijngation 
of sensuality through abstinence. The same estrangement 
between mind and matter, the same ascetic effort to attain 
by aloofness from the body a pure receptivity for divine 
or semi-divine influences, is exhibited in the revived Pytha- 
goreanism of the first and second centuries av. But the 


^ Epictetus. ® Marcus Aurdiue, 
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general tendency that we are noting did not find its full 
expression in a reasoned philosophical system until we 
come to the latest-bom of the great thinkers of antiquity — 
the Egyptian Plotinus. 

The system of Plotinus (205-270 a.d.) is a striking Neo-Pk- 
development of that element of Platonism which has had Monism, 
most fascination for the mediseval and even for the modern 
mind, hut which had almost vanished out of sight for six 
centuries. At the same time the differences between this 
Neo-Platonism and the oiiginal Platonism are all the more 
noteworthy from the reverent adhesion to the latter which 
the former aluays maintains. Plato, we saw, identified 
good with the real essence of things ; and this, again, with 
that in them which is definitely conceivable and knowable. 

It belongs to this view to regard the imperfection or bad- 
ness of things as someubat devoid of real being, and so in- 
capable of being definitely thought or known ; accordingly, 
we find that Plato has no technical term for that in the 
concrete sensible world which hinders it from perfectly ex- 
pressing the abstract ideal world, and which in Aristotle’s 
system is distinguished as absolutely formless matter (fiXij). 

And so, when we pass from the ontology to the ethics of 
Platonism, we find that, though the highest life is only to 
be realized by turning away from concrete human aflairs 
and their material environment, still the sensible world is 
not yet an object of positive moral aversion ; it is rather 
something which the philosopher is seriously concerned to 
make as harmonious, good, and beatitiful as possible. But 
in Neo-Platonism the inferiority of the condition in which 
the embodied human soul finds itself is more intensely and 
painfully felt; hence an ex-press recognition of formless 
matter ( vXy) as the “ first evil,” from which is derived the 
“ second evil,” body (o-oi/ia), to whose influence all the evil 
in the soul’s existence is due. Accordingly the ethics of 
Plotinus represent, we may say, the moral idealism of the 
Stoics cut loose from nature. The only good of man is the 
pure existence of the soul, which in iteelf, apart from the 
contagion of the body, is perfectly free from error or defect ; 
all higher or philosophic virtues (as distingnishcd from the 
merely “ civic” forms of prudence, temperance, justice, and 
courage) are essentially purifications from this contagion; 
until the highest mode of goodness is reached, in which the 
soul has no community with the body, and is entirely 
turned towards reason. It should he observed that Plotinus 
himself is still too Platonic to hold that the absolute 
mortification of natural bodily appetites is required for 
purifying the soul; hut this ascetic inference was drawn to 
the fiillest extent by his disciple Poiphyry. 

There is, however, a yet higher point to be reached in 
the upward ascent of the Neo-Platonist from matter ; and 
here the divergence of Plotinus from Platonic idealism is 
none the less striking, because it can to some extent sup- 
port itself on Platonic authority.® The cardinal assumption 
of Plato’s metaphysic is, that the real is definitely thinkable 
and knowable in proportion as it is real ; so that the 
further the mind advances in abstraction from sensible par- 
ticulars and apprehension of real being, the more definite 
and clear its thought becomes. Plotinus, however, urges 
that, as all thought involves difference or duality of some 
Mnd, it cannot be the primary fact in the universe, what 
we can God. He must he an essential unity prior to this 
duality, a Being wholly without difference or determina- 
tion; and, accordingly, the highest mode of human exist- 
ence, in which the soul apprehends this absolute, must bo 


•The ultimate Dotion in Plato’s ontology is, as we saw, the “good;” 
and hence he is led to descrihe this good as “ beyond thought and being*’ 
(^ireWa yav Kal oMas). The phrase might certainly suggest the 
metaphorical doctrine of Plotinus, though we cannot suppose that 
his theosophio inference presented itself even dimly to the mind of. 
Plato, 
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one in wMcli all definite thought is transcended, and all 
consciousness of self lost in the absorbing ccstacy. 
Porphyry tells us that his master Plotinus attained the 
highest state four times during the six years which he spent 
with him. 

Neo-Platonism is originally Alexandrine, and more than 
a century of its existence has elapsed before we find it 
flounsliing on the old Athenian soil. Hence it is often re- 
garded as Hellenistic rather than Hellenic, a product of the 
mingling of Greek with Oriental civilization. But how- 
ever Oriental may have been the cast of mind that eagerly 
embraced the theosophic and ascetic views that have just 
been described, the forms of thought by wliich these views 
were philosophically reached are essentially Greek; and 
it IS by a thoroughly intelligible proce.ss of natural develop- 
ment, in which the intensification of the moral conscious- 
ness represented by Stoicism plays an important part, that 
the Hellenic pursuit of knowledge culminates in a prepara- 
tion for ecstacy, and the Hellenic idealization of man’s 
natural life ends in a settled antipathy to the body and its 
works. At the same time we ought not to overlook the 
affinities between the doctrine of Plotinus and that remark- 
able combmatiou of Greek and Hebrew thought which Philo 
JudfBus bad expounded two centuries before; nor the fact 
that Neo-Platonism was developed in conscious antagonism 
to the new religiou which had spread from Judea, and was 
already threatening the conquestof the Graeco-Roman world, 
and also to those fantastic hybrids of Christianity and 
later paganism, the Gnostic systems; nor, finally, that it I 
furnished the chief theoretical support in the last desperate j 
struggle that was made under Julian to retain the old poly- 
theistic worship. To the new world of thought, that after | 
the failure of this struggle was definitely established upon 
the ruins of the old, we have now to turn. 

in. Christianity and MEDr^EVAL Ethics. — In the 
present article we are not concerned with the origin of the 
Christian religion, nor with its outward history; the causes 
of Its resistless development during the first three ceutunes ; 
its final triumph over paganism; its failure to check the 
decay of the Hellenistic civilization that centered in Con- 
stantinople, or to withstand in the east and south the 
force of the new religious moveinent that burst from 
Arabia in the 7th century, its success in dominating the 
social chaos to which the barbarian invasions reduced the 
Western empire , the important part it took in educing from 
this chaos the new civilized order to winch we belong , the 
complex and varying relations in which it has since stood 
to the political organizations, the social life, the progressive 
science, the literary and artistic culture of our modern | 
world. Nor have we to consider the special doctrines that 
have formed the bond of union of the Christian communities 
in any other than their ethical aspect, their bearing on the 
Systematization of human aims and activities. This aspect, 
however, must necessarily ha prominent in discussing 
Christianity, which cannot be adequately treated if con- 
sidered merely as a system of theological beliefs divinely 
revealed, and special observances divinely sanctioned j as 
it essentially claims to rule the whole man, and leave no 
part of his life out of the range of its regulating and trans- 
forming influences. It was not till the ith century a d. 
that the first attempt was made to offer anything like a 
systematic exposition of Christian morality; and nine 
centuries more had passed away before a genuinely 
philosophic intellect, trained by a full study of the 
greatest Greek thinker, undertook to give complete 
scientific form to the ethical doctrine of the Catholic 
church. Before, however, we take a brief survey of the 
progress of systematic ethics from Ambrose -to Thomas 
Aquinas, it may he well to examine the chief features of 
the new moral consciousness that had spread through 


Grseco-Eoman ‘civilization, and was awaiting philosophic 
synthesis. In* making this examination it will be con- 
venient to consider first the mvf form or universal chaiac- 
teristics of Christian morality, and afterwards to note the 
chief points in the meUter or particulars of duty and virtue 
which received an important development or emphasis from 
the new religion. 

The first point to be noticed is the new conception of Cb-istian 
morality a.s the positive law of a theocratic community, and 
possessing a written code imposed by divine revelation, j^swisb 
and sanctioned by express divine promises and threatenings. 

It 18 true that we find in ancient thought, from Socrates 
dowmwards, the notion of a law of God, eternal and 
immutable, partly expressed and paitly obscured by the 
various and shifting codes and customs of actual human 
societies. But the sanctions of this law were vaguely and, 
for the moat part, feebly imagined; Its principles wore 
essentially uiiwrittou and uuproraulgated, and thus nob 
refeired to the external will of an Almighty Being who 
claimed unquestioning submission, but rather to the reason 
that gods and men shared, by the exercise of which alone 
they could be adequately known and defined. Hence, even 
if the notion of law had been more prominent than it was 
m ancient ethical thought, it could never have led to a 
juridical, as distinct from a philosophical, treatment of 
morality. In Christianity, on the other hand, we early find 
that the method of moralists determining right conduct is 
to a great extent analogous to that of jurisconsults inter- 
preting a code. It is assumed that divine commands have 
been implicitly given for all occasions of life, and that they 
are to be ascertained in particular cases by interpretation 
and application of the general rules obtained from texts of 
scripture, and by analogical inference from scriptural 
examples. This juridical method descended naturally from 
the Jewish theocracy, of which Christendom was a univer- 
salization. Moral insight, in the view of the most thought- 
ful Jews, was essentially knowledge of the divine law, to 
which praerical efficacy was given by trust in God's 
promises and fear of his judgments; this law having 
been partly written and promulgated by Moses, partly 
revealed in the fervid utterances of the later prophets, 
partly handed down through oral tradition from immemorial 
antiquity, and having further, before Judaism gave birth 
to Christianity, received an extensive development through 
the commentaries and supplementary maxims of several 
generations of students. Christianity inherited the notion 
of a written divine code acknowledged as such by the “ true 
Israel” — ^now potentially including the whole of mankind, 
or at least the chosen of all nations, — on the sincere 
acceptance of which the Christian’s share of the divine 
promises to Israel depended. And though the ceremonial 
part of the old Hebrew code was altogether rejected, and 
with it all the supplementary jurisprudence resting on 
tradition and erudite commentary, still God’s law was 
believed to be contained in the sacred books of the Jews, 
supplemented by the records of Christ’s teaching and 
the writings of his apostles. By the recognition of this 
law the church was constituted as an ordered community, 
essentially distinct from the state ; the distinction between 
the two was sharpened and hardened by the withdrawal of 
tbe early Christians from civic life, to avoid the perform- 
ance of idolatrous ceremonies imposed as official expressions 
of loyalty, and by the persecutions which they had to endure, 
when the spread of an association apparently so hostile to 
llae framework of ancient society had at length caused the 
imperial government serious alarm. Nor was the antithesis 
obHterated by the recognition of Christianity as the state 
religion under Constantine. The law of God and its 
interpreters still remained quite distinct from the secular 
law and jurists of the Roman empire ; though the former 
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was of course binding on all mankind, the church was none 
the less a community of persons who regarded themselves 
as both specially pledged and specially enabled to obey it, — 
a community, too, that could nut be entered excei)t by a 
solemn ceremony typifying a spiritual new birth. 

Thus the fundamental difference between morahty and 
(human) legality only came out more clearly in. conse- 
quence of the jural foim in which the former was con- 
ceived. The ultimate sanctions of the moral code were 
the infinite lewards and punishments awaiting the immortal 
soul hereafter , but the church eaily felt the necessity of 
withdrawing the privileges of membership from peisons 
guilty of grave offences, and only allowing them to be 
gradually regained by a solemn ceremonial expressive of 
repentance, protracted through several years , while in the 
case of still graver sins this exclusion lasted till death, or 
was even made absolute. For minor offences, again, all 
Christians were called upon to express penitence cere- 
monially, by fasting and abstinence from permitted 
pleasures, as well as verbally in public and private devo- 
tions. “ Excommunication ” and “ penance ” thus came to 
be temporal ecclesiastical sanctions of the moral law ; as 
the graduation of these sanctions naturally became more 
careful and mmute, a correspondingly detailed classification 
of offences was rendered necessary; the regulations for 
observing the ordinary fasts and festivals of the church 
became similarly elaborate ; and thus a system of ecclesi- 
astical jurisprudence, prohibitive and ceremonial, was 
gradually produced, somewhat analogous to that of the 
rejected Judaism. At the same time this tendency to 
develop and make prominent a scheme of external duties 
has always been balanced and counteracted in Chris- 
tianity by the ineffaceable remembrance of its onginal 
antithesis to Jewish legalism. We find that this antithesis, 
as fantastically understood and exaggerated by some of the 
Gnostic sects of the 2d and 3d centuries a.d., led, not 
merely to theoretical antinomianism, but even (if the 
charges of their orthodox opponents are not entirely to be 
discredited) to gross immorality of conduct. A similar 
tendency has shown itself at other periods of church 
history And though such antinomianism has always been 
sternly repudiated by the moral consciousness of Christen- 
dom, it has never been forgotten that “inwardness," 
rightness of heart or spirit, is the special and pre-eminent 
characteristic of Christian goodness. It must not, of 
course, be supposed that the need of something more than 
mere fulfilment of external duty was ignored even by the 
later Judaism. Rabbinic erudition could not forget the 
repression of vicious desires in the tenth commandment, 
the stress laid in Deuteronomy on the necessity of heartfelt 
and loving service to God, or the inculcations by later 
prophets of humility and faith. “ The real and only 
Pharisee,” says the Talmud, “is he who does the will of 
his Father because he loves Him.” But it remains true 
that the contrast with the “righteousness of the scribes 
and pharisees ” has always served to mark the requirement 
of “inwardness ” as a distinctive feature of the Christian 
code, — an inwardness not merely negative, tending to the 
repression of vicious desires as well as vicious acts, but 
also involving a positive rectitude of the inner state of the 
soul. 

In^ this aspect Christianity invites comparison with 
Stoicism, and indeed with pagan ethical philosophy gener- 
ally, if we except the hedonistic schools. Rightness of 
purpop, preference of virtue for its own cake, suppression 
of vicious desires, were made essential points by the Aris- 
totelians, who attached the most importance to outward 
circumstances in their view of virtue, no less than by the 
Stoics, to whom all outward things were indifferent. The 
fundamental differences between pagan and Christian 
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[ ethics do not depend on any difference in the value set 
on rightness of heart or purpose, but on different views of 
the essential form or conditions of this inward lightness. 

Ill neither case is it presented puiely and simply as moral 
rectitude. By the pagan philosophers it ivas always 
conceived under the foim of Knowledge or Wisdom, it being 
inconceivable to all the schools sprung from Socrates that 
a man could truly know bis own good and deliberately 
choose anything else. This knowledge, as Aristotle hold, 
might be permanently precluded by vicious habits, or 
temporarily obliterated by passion, but if present in the 
mind it must pioduce rightness of purpose. Or even if it 
were held with some of the Stoics that true wisdom was 
out of the reach of the best men actually living, it none the 
loss remained the ideal condition of perfect human life , 
though all actual men were astray in folly and misery, 
knowledge was none the less the goal towards which the 
pliilo-sopher progressed, the realization of his true nature. 

By Christian evangelists and teachers, on the other hand, 
the inner springs of good conduct were generally conceived 
as Faith and Love Of these notions the former has a Faith, 
somewhat complex ethical import, it seems to blend 
several elements differently prominent in different minds. 

Its simplest and commonest meaning is that emphasized 
in the contiast of “ faith ” with “ sight ; ” where it signifies 
belief in the invisible divine order represented by the 
church, in the actuality of the law, the threats, the promises 
of God, m spite of all the influences in man’s natural life 
that tend to obscure this belief, Out ol this contrast there 
ultimately grew an essentially different opposition between 
faith and knowledge or reason, according to which the 
theological basis of etbics was contrasted with the philo- 
sophical; the theologians maintaining sometimes that the 
divine law is essentially arbitraiy, the expression of will, 
not reason; more frequently that its reasonableness is 
inscrutable, and that actual human reason should con- 
fine itself to examining the credentials of God’s messen- 
geis, and not the message itself. But in early Chris- 
tianity this latter antithesis was as yet undeveloped ; faith 
means simply force in clinging to moral and religious con- 
viction, whatever their precise rational grounds may be ; 
this force, in the Christian consciousness, being inseparably 
bound up with personal loyalty and trust towards Christ, 
the leader in the battle with evil that is being fought, the 
ruler of the kingdom to be realized. So far, however, there 
is no ethical difference between Christian faith and that of 
Judaism, or its later imitation, Mahometanism; except 
that the personal affection of loyal trust is peculiarly 
stirred by the blending of human and divine natures in 
Christ, and the rule of duty impressively taught by the 
manifestation of His perfect life. A more distinctively 
Christian, and a more deeply moral, significance is given to 
the notion in the antithesis of “ faith” and “ works.” Here 
faith means more than loyal acceptance of the divine law 
and reverent trust in the lawgiver ; it implies a conscious- 
ness, at once continually present and continually tran- 
scended, of the radical imperfection of all humau obedience 
to the law, and at the same time of the irremissible con- 
demnation which this imperfection entails. The Stoic 
doctrine of the worthlessness of ordinary human virtue, 
and the stem paradox that all offenders are equally, in so 
far as all are absolutely, guilty, find their counterparts in 
Christianity ; but tbe. latter, while maintaining this ideal 
severity in the moral standard, with an emotional con- 
sciousness of what is involved in it quite unlike that of the 
Stoic, at the same time overcomes its practical exclusiveness 
through faith. This faith, again, maybe conceived in two 
modes, essentially distinct though usually combined. In 
one view it gives the believer strength to attain, by God’s 
supernatural aid or “ grace,” a goodness of which he is 
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naturally incapable ; in another view it gives him an 
assurance that, though he knows himself a sinner deserving 
of utter comleinnafcion, a perfectly just God still regards 
him with favour on account of the perfect services and 
s'ali'ering of Ohri&i Of these views the former is the more 
catholic, more universally present in the Chnstian con- 
sciousness ; the latter more deeply penetrates the mystery 
of the atonement, as learnt by the chief Protestant 
churches from the Pauline epistles. 

Love. But faith, how ever understood, is rather an indispensable 
pre-reqmsite than the essential motive principle of Christian 
good conduct. This is supplied by the other central 
notion, love. On love depends the “ fulfilling of the law,” 
and the sole moral value of Christian duty — ^that is, on 
love to God, in the first place, which in its fullest develop- 
ment must spring from Chnstian faith] and, secondly, 
Idto to all mankind, as the objects of divine love and 
sbarers in tlie luunanity ennobled by the incarnation. This 
derivative philanthropy, whether conceived as minghng 
with and intensifying natural human affection, eras absorb- 
ing and tiansforming it, characterizes the siniit in which 
all Christian performance of social duty is to be done ] 
loving devotion to God being the fundamental attitude of 
mind that is to bo mamtained throughout the whole of 
Purity, the Christian’s life. But further, as regards abstinence 
from imlaw'fiil acts and desires prompting to them, we 
have to notice another form in which the inwardness of 
Christian morality manifests itself, which, though less 
distinctive, should yet receive attention in any comparison 
ot Christian ethics with the view of Grineo-Eoman philo- 
sophy. The profound horror with which the Christian’s 
conception of a suffering as well as an avenging divinity 
tended to make him regard all condemnable acts was 
tinged with a sentiment which we may perhaps describe as 
a ceremonial aversion moralized, — the aversion, that is, 
to foulness or impurity. In all religions to some extent, 
but especially ia Oriental religions, the natural dislike of 
material defilement has been elevated into a religions senti- 
ment. In Judaism, in particular, wo find it used to sup- 
port a complicated system of quasi-sanitar^r abstinences 
and ceremonial purifications] at the same time, as the 
ethical element predominated in the Jewish religion, a 
moral symbolism was felt to reside in the ceremonial code, 
and thus aversion to impurity came to be a common form 
of the ethico-roligious sentiment. Then, when Christianity 
threw off the Mosaic ritual, this religious sense of purity 
was left with no other sphere besides morality; while, from 
its highly idealized character, it was peculiarly well adapted 
for that repression of vicious desires which Christianity 
claimed as its special function. 

Diatino. When we examine the details of Christian morality, we 
ticulara ' ^^**'*' distinctive features are naturally con- 

of°CMs- with the more general characteristics just stated; 

tiaamor- though many of them may also be referred directly to 
ality. the example and precepts of Christ, and in several cases 
they are clearly due to both causes, inseparably combined. 
We may notice, in the first place, that the conception of 
morality as a code which, if not in itself arbitrary, is yet 
to be accepted by men with unquestioning submission, tends 
naturally to bring into prominence the virtue of obedience 
to authority; just as the philosophic view of goodness as the 
realization of reason gives a special value to self-determina- 
tion and independence (as we see more clearly in the post- 
Aristotelian schools where ethics is distinctly separated from 
politics). Again, the opposition between the natural world 
and the spiritual order into which the Christian has been 
bom anew led not merely to a contempt equal to that of 
the Stoic for wealth, fame, power, and other objects of 
worldly pursuit, but also, for some time at least, to a com- 
practive depreciation of the domestic and civic relations of 


the natural man ; while a keen sense of man’s impotence to 
make this disengagement of the spirit complete induced the 
same hostility to the body as a clog and hindrance, that 
we find to some extent in Plato, but more fully developed 
in Neo-Platonism, Neo-Pythagoreanism, and other products 
of the mingling of Greek with Oriental thought. This 
latter feehng is exhibited in the value set on fasting in the 
Christian church from the earliest times, and in an extreme 
form in the self-torments of later monasticism ; while both 
tendencies, anti-worldliness and anti-sensualism, seem to 
have combined in causing the preference of celibacy over 
marriage which is common to most early Christian writers. ^ 
Patriotism, again, and the sense of civic duty, the most 
elevated and splendid of all social sentiments in the general 
view of Graeco-Eoman civilization, tended, under the influ- 
ence of Christianitj", either to expand itself into universal 
philanthropy, or to concentrate itself on the ecclesiastical 
community. “ IVe recognize one commonwealth, the 
world,” says Tertullian ; “ we know, ” says Origen, “ that 
we have a fatherland founded by the word of God.” We 
might further derive from the general spirit of Christian 
unworldiness that repudiation of the secular modes 
of conflict, even in a righteous cause, which substituted 
a passive patience and endurance for tbe old pagan virtue 
of courage, in which the active element was prominent. 
Here, however, ue clearly trace the influence of Christ’s 
express prohibition of violent resistance to violence, 
and his inculcation, by example and precept, of a love 
that was to conquer even natural resentment. An extreme 
result of this influence is shown in Tertullian’s view, that 
no Christian could properly hold the office of a secular 
ma^Btrate in which he would have to doom to death, 
chains, imprisonment; but even more sober writers, such as 
Ambrose, extend Christian passivity so far as to preclude 
self-defence even against a murderous assault. The com- 
mon sense of Christendom gradually shook off these extra- 
vagances ; but the leluctanco to shed blood lingered long, 
and was hardly extinguished even by the growing horror 
of heresy. We have a cunous relic of this m the later 
times of ecclesiastical persecution, when the heretic was 
doomed to the stake that he might be punished in soma 
manner “ short of bloodshed.” ^ 

It is, however, in the impulse given to practical benefi- 
cence in all its forms, by the exaltation of love as the root 
of all virtues, that the most important influence of Chris 
tiamty on the particulars of civilized morality is to be 
found ; although the exact amount of this influence is here 
somewhat difficult to ascertain, since it merely carries 
further a development distinctly traceable in the history 
of pagan morality considered by itself. This development 
clearly appears when we compare the different post-Socratic 
systems of ethics. In Plato’s exposition of the different 
virtues there is no mention whatever of benevolence, 
although his writings show a keen sense of the importance 
of friendship as an element of philosophic life, especially 
of the intense personal affection naturally arising between 
master and disciple. Aristotle goes somewhat further in re- 
cognizing the moral value of friendship (^iXlk ) ; and though 
he considers that in its highest form it can only be realized 
by the fellowship of the wise and good, he yet extends 
the notion so as to include the domestic affections, and 
takes notice of the importance of mutual kindness in 
binding together all human societies. Still in his formal 
statement of the different virtues, positive beneficence is 
only discernible under the notion of “ liberality ;” in which 
form its excellence is hardly distinguished from that of 
graceful profusion in self-regarding expenditure. Cicero, 


^ Sg., Justin Martyr, Ongen, Tertullian, Cyprian. 
® Citra sanguinis effasionem. 
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on the other hand, in his well-known paraphrase of a Stoic 
treatise on external duties (officia), ranks the rendering of 
positive services to other men as a chief department of 
social duty; and the Stoics generally recognized the 
universal fellowship and natural mutual claims of human 
beings as such. Indeed, this recognition in later Stoicism 
IS sometimes expressed with so much warmth of feeling as 
to bo hardly distinguishable from Christian philanthropy. 
Nor was this regard for humanity merely a doctrine of the 
school. Partly through the influence of Stoic and other 
Greek philosophy, partly from the natural expansion of 
human sympathies, the legislation of the empire, during 
the first three centuries, shows a steady development m 
the direction of natural justice and humanity ; and some 
similar progress may be traced in the general tone of moral 
opinion. Still the utmost point that this development 
reached fell considerably short of the standard of Christian 
charity. Without dwelling on the immense impetus given 
to the practice of social duty generally by the religion that 
made beneficence a form of divine service, and identified 
“ piety ” with “ pity,” we have to put down as defimte 
changes introduced by Christianity into the curreub moral 
view — (1) the severe condemnation and final suppression of 
the practice of exposing infants ; (2) effective abhorrence of 
the barbarism of gladiatorial combats; (3) immediate 
moral mitigation of slavery, and a strong encouragement of 
emancipation , (4) gieab extension of the eleemosynary pro- 
vision made for the sick and the poor. As regards ahns- 
giving, however — the importance of which has caused it to 
usurp, in modem languages, the general name of “ charity” 
— it ought to be observed that Christianity merely univer- 
salized a duty which has always been inculcated and main- 
tained in conspicuous fulness by Judaism, within the 
limits of the chosen people. The same may be said of the 
stricter regulation which Christianity enforced on the 
relations of the sexes ; except so far as the prohibition of 
divorce is concerned, and the stress laid on “purity of 
heart ” as contrasted with merely outward chastity. Even 
the peculiarly Christian virtue of humility, which presents 
BO striking a contrast to the Greek “ highmindness,” was 
to some extent anticipated in the Rabbinic teaching. Its 
far greater prominence under the new dispensation may 
be partly referred to the express teaching and example of 
Christ ; partly, in so far as the virtue is manifested in the 
renunciation of external rank and dignity, or the glory of 
merely secular gifts and acquirements, it is one aspect of 
the unworldKness which we have already noticed; while 
the deeper humility that represses the claim of personal 
merit even lu the saint belongs to the strict self-examina- 
tion, the continual sense of imperfection, the utter reli- 
ance on strength not his own, which characterize the inner 
moral hfe of the Christian. Humility in this latter sense, 
“before God,” is an essential condition of all truly 
Christian goodness. 

Obedience, patience, benevolence, purity, humility, 
alienation from the “ world” and the “ flesh, ” are the chief 
novel or striking features which the Christian ideal of prac- 
tice suggests, so far as it can be placed side by side with 
that commonly accepted in Grseco-Roman society. But 
we have yet to notice the enlargement of the sphere 
of ethics due to its close connexion with theology ; for while 
this added religious force and sanction to ordinary moral 
obligations, it equally tended to impart a moral aspect to 
religious belief and worship. “ Duty to God ” — as distinct 
from duty to man — had not been altogether unrecognized 
by pagan moralists, though the rather dubious relations of 
even the more orthodox philosophy to the established poly- 
theism had geuej;ally prevented them from laying much 
stress upon it. But in the views of many Christians,, 
religious worship and contemplation as far surpassed 
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aU other modes of human existence as pure philosophic 
speculation did in the view of Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Neo-platonists ; indeed, the more learned of the eastern 
monks spoke of themselves as withdrawing from the world 
to the “ pursuit of wisdom ” (^i\ooro<^)ta). Again, just as 
the Stoics held wisdom to be indispensable to real rectitude 
of conduct, while at the same time they included under the 
notion of wisdom a grasp of physical as well as ethical 
truth; so the similar emphasis laid on inwardness in 
Christum ethics caused orthodoxy or correctness of re- 
ligious belief to be regarded as essential to goodness, and 
heresy as the most fal^ of vices, corrupting as it did the 
very springs of Christian life. To the philosophers, how- 
ever, convinced as they were that the multitude must neces- 
sarily miss trne wellbeing through their folly and ignorance, 
it could never occur to guard against these evils by any 
other method than that of providing philosophic instruction 
for the few; whereas the Christian clergy, whose function 
it was to offer truth and eternal life to all mankind, 
naturally regarded theological misbelief as insidious pre- 
ventable contagion. Indeed, their sense of its deadliness 
was so keen that, when they were at length able to control 
the secular administration, they rapidly overcame their 
aversion to bloodshed, and initiated that long series of reli- 
gious persecutions to which we find no parallel in the pre- 
Christian civilization of Europe. It was not that Christian 
writers did not feel the difficulty of attributing criminality 
to sincere ignorance or error. But the difficulty is not 
really peculiar to theology; and the theologians usually got 
over it (as some philosophers had surmounted a similar 
perplexity in the region of ethics proper) by supposing 
some latent or antecedent voluntary sin, of which the 
apparently involuntary heresy was the fearful fruit. 

Lastly, we must observe that in proportion as the legal 
conception of morality as a code of which the violation 
deserves supernatural punishment predominated over the 
philosophic view of ethics as the method for attaining 
natural felicity, the question of man’s freedom of will to 
obey the law necessarily became prominent. At the same 
time it cannot be broadly said that Christianity took a de 
cisive side in the metaphysical controversy on free-will and 
necessity; since, just as in Greek philosophy the need of 
maintaining freedom as the ground of responsibility clashes 
with the conviction that no one deliberately chooses his 
own harm, so in Christian ethics it clashes with tho attri- 
bution of all true human virtue to supernatural grace, as 
well as with the belief in divine foreknowledge. All we 
can say is that in the development of Christian thought the 
conflict of conceptions was far more profoundly felt, and far 
more serious efforts were made to evade or transcend it. 

In the preceding account of Christian morality, it has Dsvelop- 
been already indicated that the characteristics dehneated ment of 
did not all exhibit themselves simultaneously to the same 
extent, or with perfect uniformity throughout the church, 

Partly the changes in the external condition of Christianity, tiaaity 
and the different degrees of civilization in the societies 
of which it was the dominant religion, partly the natural 
process of internal development, continually brought 
different features into prominence; while again, the 
important antagonisms of opmion that from time to time 
expressed themselves in sharp controversies within Christen- 
dom frequently involved ethical issues — even in the Eastern 
church until the great labour of a dogmatic construction 
began in the 4th century, and in the Western church 
always. Thus, for example, the anti-secular tendencies of 
the new creed, to which Tertullian (160-220) gave violent 
and rigid expression, were exaggerated in the Montanisfc 
heresy which he ultimately joined ; on the other hand* 
OlemeM of Alexandria, in opposition to the general tone 
of his age, maintained the value of pagan pMosophy for 
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the development of Christian faith into tnie knowledge 
(Gnosis), and the value of the natural development of man 
through mari’iage tor the normal perfecting of the Chris- 
tian life. So again, there is a marked difference between 
the writers before Augustine and those that succeeded him 
in all that concerns the internal conditions of Christian 
morality. By Justin and other apologists the need of 
redemijtion, faith, grace is indeed recognized, but the 
theological system depending on these notions is not suf- 
ficiently developed^ to come into even apparent antagonism 
with the freedom of the will. Christianity w for the most 
part conceived as essentially a proclamation through the 
Divine Word, to immortal beings gifted with free choice, of 
the true code of conduct sanctioned by eternal rewards 
and punishments. This legalism contrasts strikingly with 
the efforts of pagan philosophy to exhibit virtue as its own 
reward ; and the contrast is triumphantly pointed out by 
more than one early Christian writer. Lactantius (m r. 300 
A.D.), for example, roundly declares that Plato and Aris- 
totle, referring everything to this earthly life, “ made virtue 
mere folly though himself niaiutaining, with pardonable 
inconsistency, that man’s highest good did not consist in 
mere pleasure, but in the consciousness of the filial relation 
of the soul to God. It is plain, however, that on this 
external legalistic view of duty it was impossible to main- 
tain a difference m kind between Christian and pagan 
morality ; the philosopher’s conformity to the rules of 
chastity and beneficence, so far as it went, was indislin 
gnishable from the saint’s. But when this inference was 
developed in the teaching of Pelagius, it was repudiated 
as heretical by the church, under the powerful leadership 
A-ttgus of Augustine (354-430) ; and the doctrine of man’s inca- 
parity to obey God’s law by his unaided moral energy was 
pressed to a point at which it was difficult to reconcile it 
with the freedom of the will. Augustine is fully aware of 
the theoretical indispensability of maintaining Fiee Will, 
fiom its logical cor uexioa with human responsibility and 
divine justice ; but he considers that these latter points are 
sufficiently secured if actual freedom of choice between 
good and evil is allowed in the single case of our pro^nitor 
Adam.2 For since the natwa smimhs from which all 
men were to arise already existed in Adam, in his voluntary 
preference of self to God humanity chose evil once for all ; 
for which ante-natal guilt all men are justly condemned to 
perpetual absolute sinfulness aud consequent punishment, 
unless they are elected by God’s unmerited grace to share 
the benefits of Christ’s redemption. Without this grace it 
is impossible for man to obey the “ firat greatest command- 
ment” of love to God ; and, tliis unfulfilled, he is guilty of 
the whole law, and is only free to choose between degrees 
of sin ; his apparent external virtues have no moral value, 
since inner rightness of intention is wanting. “ All that 
is not of faith is of sin ; ” and faith and love are mutually 
involved and inseparable , faith springs from the divinely 
imparted germ of love, which in its turn is developed by 
faith to its full strength, while from both united springs 
hope, joyful yearning towards ultimate perfect fruition of 
the object of love. These three Augustine (after St Paul) 
regards as the three essential elements of Christian virtue ; 
along with these he recognizes the fourfold division of 
virtue into prudence, temperance, courage, and justice; 
which, however, he explains to be in their true natures 

1 To^ show the crudity of th e notion of Tedemption b eaily Cbi istinn- 
ity, it is sufficient to mention that many fathers represent Chnst's ran- 
som as having been paid to the devil; sometimes addbg that by the 
conoenlment of Chnst’s divinity under the veil of humanity a certain 
deceit was (fairly) practised on the great deceiver, 

It mto he observed that Augustine does not himself understand by 
“ freedom " the power of willing either good or evil, hut the power of 
■wining good. The highest freedom, b his view, excludes the posabihty 
ofwiUbgevU. 
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only the same love to God in different aspects or exercises. 

The severe uncompromising mysticism of this view may 
he at once compared and contrasted with the philosophical 
severity of Stoicism. Love of God in the former holds the 
same absolute and unique position as the sole element of 
moral work in human action, which, as we have seen, was 
occupied by knowledge of Good in the latter ; and we may 
carry the parallel further by observing that in neither case 
is this severity in the abstract estimate of goodness 
necessanly connected with extreme rigidity in practical 
precepts. Indeed, an important part of Augustine’s work 
as a moralist lies in tho reconciliation which he laboured 
to effect between the aiiti-worldly spiiit of Christianity 
and the necessities of secular civilization. For example, 
we find him arguing for the legitimacy of judicial punish- 
ments and military service against an over-literal interpre- 
tation of the Sermon on the Mount, And, more generally, 
by adopting and giving currency to the well-known distinc- 
tion between evangelical “counsels” and “commands,” he 
defended the life of marriage and temperate enjoyment of 
natural good against the attacks of the more extravagant 
advocates of celibacy and self-abnegation; although he fully 
' admitted the superiority of the latter method of avoiding 
the contamination of sin. 

The attempt to Christianize the old Platonic list of Ambrose 
virtues, which we have noticed iii Augustine’s system, was 
probably due to the influence of his master Ambrose ; in 
whose treatise De officiis mimsironm we find for the first 
time an exposition of Christian duty systematized on a 
plan borrowed from a pre-Christian moralist. It is inter- 
esting to compare Ambrose’s account of what subsequently 
came to be known as the “ four cardinal virtues ” with the 
corresponding delineations in Cicero’s® De officiis which has 
served the bishop as a model. Christian Wisdom, so far as 
speculative, is of course primarily theological ; it has God, 
as the highest truth, for its chief object, and is therefore 
necessanly grounded on faith. Christian Fortitude is 
essentially firmness in withstanding the seductions of good 
and evil fortune, resoluteness in the conflict perpetually 
waged against wickedness without carnal weapons — though 
Ambrose, with the Old Testament in his hand, will not 
quite relinquish the ordinary martial application of the 
•virtue. “ Temperantia ” retains the meaning of “ observ- 
ance of due measure” in all conduct, which it had in 
Cicero’s treatise ; though its notion is partly modified by 
being blended with the newer virtue of humility; while 
in the exposition of Christian Justice the Stoic doctrine of 
the natuM union of all human interests is elevated to the 
full height and intensity of evangelical philanthropy ; the 
brethren are hidden to regard all things useful as the 
common property of all. Ambrose, we should observe, is 
thoroughly awaro of the fundamental union of these 
different virtues in Christianity, though he does not, like 
Augustine, resolve them all into the one central affection of 
love of God. 

The combination which Augustine introduced between 
these four cardinal virtues and the triad of Christian 
grac^. Faith, Hope, and Love, determined the ground-plan 
of the treatment of systematic ethics for subsequent ecclesi- 
astical writers generally. In antithesis to this list ofEcclesi- 
virtues, an enumeration of the chief deadly sins obtained 
currency. These were at first commonly reckoned 
eight ; hut a preference for mystical numbers characteristic “Dark 
of mediffival theologians finally reduced the received list Ages.” 
to seven. The statement of them is somewhat variously 
given by different writers,— Pride, Avarice, Anger, Glut- 

* Cicero’s ■woila are Tmimportaat in tbe history of ancient ethics, 
as their philosophical matter was entirdy horrowed from Greek treatises 
now lost , hnt the influence exercised hy them (especially by the De 
Offidis) over medteval and even modem tenders was very considetahle. 
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tony, Uncliastity, are found in all the lists j the remaining 
two (or three) are variously selected from among Envy, 
Vain-glory, and the rather singular sins Gloominess (Tris- 
titia) and Languid Indifference (Acidia or Acedia, from Greek 
dKijSia). These latter notions show pretty plainly, what 
indeed might be inferred from a study of the list as a whole, 
that it especially represents the moral experience of the 
monastic life , which for some centuries was more and more 
unquestioningly regarded as in a peculiar sense “ religious.” 
It should be observed that the (also Augustinian) ihstinc- 
tion between “ deadly ” and “ venial ” sins had a technical 
reference to the quasi-jural administration of ecclesiastical 
discipline, which grew gradually more organized as the 
spiritual power of the church established itself amid the 
ruins of the Western empire, and slowly developed into the 
theocracy that almost dominated Europe during the latter 
part of the Middle Ages. “ Deadly ” sins were those for 
which formal ecclesiastical penance was held to be necessary, 
in order to save the sinner from eternal damnation ; for 
“ venial ” sins he might obtain forgiveness, through prayer, 
almsgiving, and the observance of the regular fasts. We find 
that “ penitential books " for the use of the confessional, 
founded partly on traditional practice and partly on the 
express decrees of synods, come into general use in the 7th 
century. At first they are little more than mere inventories 
of sins, with their appropriate ecclesiastical punishments ; 
gradually cases of conscience come to be discussed and 
decided, and the basis is laid for that system of casuistry 
which reached its full development in the 14th and 16th 
centuries. This elaboration of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, 
and indeed the general relation of the church to the 
ruder races with w'hich it had to deal during this period, 
necessarily tended to encourage a somewhat extern^ view 
of morality ; but a powerful counterpoise to this tendency 
was continually maintained by the Augustinian doctrine, 
transmitted through Gregory the Great, Isidore of Seville, 
and other inffuential writers of the philosophically barren 
period that intervened between the destruction of the 
Western empire and the rise of Scholasticism. 

MBdiaval The great effort of the scholastics to philosophize in 
moral harmony with the Christian dogma attained its completest 

1*^°' result in the teaching of Thomas Aquinas. But before 

giving a brief account of the ethical part of his system, it 
will be well just to notice the salient points in the long and 
active discussion that led up to it, — the dogmatic construc- 
tion of Anselm, the bold questions and suggestive paradoxes 
of Abelard, the subtle distinctions of Petrus Lombardus, 
aud the novel Aristotelian erudition of Alhertus Magnus ; 
nor must we overlook the Neo-Platonic mysticism of 
Johannes Scotus (Erigena), though separated in time and 
thought from the main course of scholastidsm. In the 
pantheistic system of this earliest of the great mediaeval 
thinkers (cvrc. 810-877), the chief philosophic element is 
supplied by the influence of Plotinus, transmitted through 
an unknown author of the 5th century, who assumed tifie 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite. Accordingly the ethical 
side of his doctrine has the same negative and ascetic char- 
acter that we have observed in Neo-Platonism. God is the 
only real Being; evil is essentially unreal and incognizable, 
and the concrete world of individuals only real in so far as it 
partakes of the divine nature; the true aim of man’s life is 
to return to perfect union with God out of the degraded 
material existence into which he has fallen. This doctrine 
found no immediate acceptance, and was certainly unortho- 
dox enough to justify the condemnation which it subse- 
quently received from Pope Eonorius III.; but its influence, 
together with that of the Pseudo-Dionysius, had a consider- 
able share in developing the more emotional orthodox 
mysticism of the 12th and 13th centuries; and Neo- 
Pktonism remained a distinct element in mediaeval thought, 
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though obscured by the growing influence of Aristotle, un- 
til its revival in the age of the Renaissance. Passing on to 
Anselm (1033-1109), the first real scholastic of importance, 
we observe that the Augustinian doctrine of original sin and 
man’s absolute need of unmerited grace is retained in his 
theory of salvation; he also follows Augustine in de- 
fining freedom as the “ power not to sin ; ” though in saying 
that Adam fell “ spontaneously” and “ by his free choice,” 
though not “ through its freedom,” he has implicitly made 
the distinctiou that Petrus Lombardus afterwards expressly 
draws between the freedom that is opposed to necessity and 
freedom from the slavery to sin. Anselm further softens 
the statement of Augustinian predestinationism by explain- 
ing that the freedom to will is not strictly lost even by 
fallen man ; it is inherent m a rational nature, though since 
Adam’s sin it only exists potentially in humanity, — like the 
faculty of sight in a dark place, — except where it is made 
actual by grace. In a more real sense Abelard (107 9-1 142) 
tries to establish the connexion between man’s ill desert 
and his free consent ; boldly asserting that the inherited 
propensity to evil is not strictly a sin, which is only com- 
mitted when the conscious self yields to vicious inclination. 
With a similar stress on the self-conscious side of moral 
action, he argues that rightness of conduct depends solely 
on the intention ; at one time pushing this doctrine to 
the paradoxical assertion that all outward acts as such 
are mdifferent.^ In the same spirit, under the reviving in- 
fluence of ancient philosophy (though as yet imperfectly 
known), he argues that the old Greek moralists, as incul- 
cating a disinterested love of good— and so implicitly love 
of God as the highest good — were really nearer to 
Christianity than Judaic legalism was. Nay, further, in 
the Christian “ love to God ” he distinguishes the disinte- 
rested love of God for Himself from the affection of which 
the real object is the happiness which God gives, and re- 
gards the former alone as pure. The general tendency of 
Abelard’s thought was suspiciously regarded by contem- 
porary orthodoxy f and the over-subtlety of the last-men- 
tioned distinction provoked vehement replies from more 
than one of the orthodox mystics of the age. Thus, Hugo 
of St Victor (1077-1141) argues that all love isnecessarBy 
so far “interested” that it involves a desire for union with 
the beloved ; and since eternal happiness consists in this 
union, it cannot tnilybe desired apart from God; while 
Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153) more elaborately distin- 
guishes four stages by which the soul is gradually led from 

(1) merely self-regarding desire for God’s aid in distress, to 

(2) love Him for His loving-kindness to it, then also (3) for 
His absolute goodness, untB (4) in rare moments this love 
for Himself alone becomes the sole all-absorbing affection. 
This controversy, as well as others, Petrus Lombardus en- 
deavoured to compose by the scholastic art of taking dis- 
tinctions, of which he was a master. His famous treatise, 
Zibri SententiaruTit, though not systematic or profound, 
deserved the place it long held as a text-book of Catholic 
theology, by its combined comprehensiveness and minute- 
ness of view, and its sobriety of judgment. It is mainly 
based on Augustinian doctrine, though we find in it a dis- 
tinct softening of the traditional antithesis between nature 
aud grace ; somewhat anticipating the remarkable union of 
Aristotelian and Christian thought, which, in the succeeding 
century, when the study of Aristotle had been revived by the 
influence of the great Arabian commentators, was initiated 
by Albert the Great and completed by Thomas Aquinas. 


1 Abdard afterwards retracted tbs view, at least in its extreme 
form j and in fact does not seem to have been fully conscious of the 
difference hetween (1) unfulfilled intention to do an act objectively 
right, and (2) intention to do what is mardy believed by the agent 
to he right. 

s He was condemned by two synods, in 11 21 and 1140. 

vm. — 75 
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Thomas Tho moral philosophy of Thomas Aquinas is Aristo- 
Aquinas. teliauism with a Keo-Platouic tinge, interpreted and supple- 
mented by Christian dogma. All action or movement of 
all things irrational as well as rational is directed towards 
sumo end or good, — that is, really and ultimately towards 
God Himself, the ground and first cause of all being, and 
niimovod principle of all movemeut. This universal striv- 
ing after God, since Ho is essentially intelligible, exhibits 
ifsolf in its highest form in rational beings as a desire for 
Jiuowledge of Him j such knowledge, however, is beyond 
all ordinary exercise of reason, and may only be paitially 
revealed to man hero below. Thus the simmum honum 
for mail is objectively God, subjectively the happiness to be 
derived from loving vision of His perfections; although 
there is a lower kind of happiness to be realized here below 
in a normal human existence of virtue and friendship, with 
mind and body sound and whole and properly trained for 
the needs of life. Tho higher happiness is given to man 
by free grace of God ; but it is only given to those whose 
heart is right, and as a reward of virtuous actions. Passing 
to cuiisiiler what actions are virtuous, we first observe 
goiiorally that the morality of an act is in part, but only in 
paib, determined by its particular motive; it partly depends 
on its external object and circumstance!, which render it 
cither objectively in harmony with the “ order of reason” 
or tho reverse. In the classification of particular virtues 
and vices, wo can distinguish very clearly the elements sup- 
plied by the different teachings which Thomas has imbibed. 
In dividing the natural ” virtues into intellectual and 
moral, giving his preference to the former class, and distin- 
guishing in it the “ intellect ” that is conversant with prin- 
ciples, the “ science” which deduces conclusions, and tho 
“ wisdom” to which belongs the whole process of knowing 
the sublimest objects of knowledge, Thomas follows 
Aristotle closely ; his distinction among moral virtues of the 
justice that renders others their due from the virtues that 
control the appetites and passions of the agent bimsftlf, re- 
presents his interpretation of the Nicomachean ethics ; while 
his account of those latter virtues is a simple transcript of 
Aristotle’s, just as his division of the non-rational element 
of the soul into “ concupiscible ” and “irascible” is tho old 
Platonic one. In arranging his list, however, he defers to 
the established doctrine of the four cardinal virtues; 
accordingly, the Aristotelian ten have to stand under tho 
higher genera of (1) the prudence which gives reasoned 
rules of conduct, (2) tho temperance which restrains the 
passions, and (3) the fortitude that strengthens the soul 
against them. But before these virtues, which belong to 
the nature of man as a rational creature, aud can be ac- 
quired, though not perfectly, as a mere natural result of 
training and practice, are ranked the three “theologic” 
virtues, faith, love, and hope, supematurally “instilled ” by 
God, and directly relating to Him as their object. By faith 
we obtain that part of our knowledge of God which is 
beyond the range of mere natural wisdom or philosophy ; 
naturally [e.rf.), we can know God’s existence, but not His 
trinity in unity, though philosophy is useful to defend this 
and other revealed verities. Faith is the substantial basis 
of all Christian morality, but without love— the essential 
form of all the Christian virtues — ^it is “ formless ” (infor- 
mis). Christian love is conceived (after Augustine) as 
primarily love to God (beyond the natural yearning of the 
creature after its ultimate good), which expands into love 
towards all God’s creatures as created by Him, and so ulti- 
mately includes even self-love. But creatures are only to 
be loved in their purity as created by God ; all that is bad 
in them must be an object of hatred till it is destroyed. In 
the classification of sins the Christian element pre- 
dominates ; still we find the Aristoteliau vices of excess 
qnd defect, ^long with the modern divisions into “sins 


against God, neighbour, and self,” “ mortal and venial 
sms,” &c. 

When from the essentially jural notion of sin we pass to 
the discussion of law, we observe another element in Thomas’s 
doctrine, drawn from a different part of the renascent intel- 
lectual activity of Europe, — from the study, namely, of 
Roman jurisprudence, wkch attained in the 12bh century 
so rapid and brilhant a revival in Italy. This side of 
Thomas’s system is specially important to notice, since it 
is just this blending of theological conceptions with the 
abstract theory of the later Roman law that gave the start- 
ing-point for independent ethical thought in the modern 
world. Under the general idea of law, defined as an 
“ ordinance of reason for the common good,” promulgated 
by him who has charge of the community, Thomas distin- 
guishes (1) the eternal law or regulative reason of God 
which embraces all His creatures, rational and irrational ; 
(2) “ natural law,” being that part of the eternal law that 
relates to rational creatures as such ; (3) human law, which 
properly consists of more particular deductions from natural 
law adapted to the circumstances of particular societies ; (4) 
divine law specially revealed to man. As regards natural 
law, he teaches that God has firmly implanted in tho 
human mind a knowledge of its immutable general prin- 
ciples, although the applications of them may sometimes 
be obscured and perverted by bad education and custom. 
Human law is required, not merely to determine the details 
for which natural law gives no clear guidance, but also to 
supply the force necessary for practically securing, among 
imperfect men, the observance of the most necessary rules 
of mutual behaviour. A further force is supplied by the 
revealed code of the decalogue and the gospel combined, 
which again goes beyond natural law in directing the way 
to eternal life. We have, however, to distinguish in the 
case of the gospel between (1) absolute commands 
and (2) “ counsels, ” which latter recommend, without posi- 
tively ordering, the monastic life of poverty, celibacy, and 
obedience, as the best method of effectively turning the 
will from earthly to heavenly things. Finally, to express 
the manner in which the moral law operates in the mind, 
Thomas uses and defines the specially Christian notion of 
conscience, distinguishing the “ synderesis (crvvnjp^a-L^) 
by which moral principles are permanently retained from 
the “ conscientia ” by which they are applied to particular 
cases. 

But^ how far is man able to attain either natural or 
Christian perfection ? This is the part of Thomas’s system 
in which the cohesion of the different elements composing 
it seems weakest. He is scarcely aware that his Aristo- 
telianized Christianity inevitably combines two different 
difficulties in dealing with this question : first, the old 
pagan difficulty of reconciling the position that will is a 
rational desire always directed towards apparent good with 
the freedom of choice between good and evQ that the jural 
view of morality seems to require; and, secondly, tho 
Christian difficulty of harmonizing this latter notion with 
the absolute dependence on divine grace which the religious 
consciousness affirms. The latter difficulty Thomas, like 
many of his predecessors, avoids by supposing a “ co-opera- 
tion” of free-will and grace, but the former he does not 
fully meet. It is against this part of his doctrines that 
the most important criticism, in ethics, of his rival Duns 
Scotus (1266-1308) was directed. He urged that will 
could not be really free if it were bound to reason, as 
Thomas (after Aristotle) conceives it ; a really free choice 
must be perfectly indeterminate between reason and 
unreason. Scotus consistently maintained that the divine 

^ The “synderesis” of the Catholic mystics is a different notion; it 
IS the “apex mentis, ” the highest faculty of the min d, by which the 
most perfect communion with the Diyine nature is realized, 
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will is similarly independent of reason, and that the divine 
ordering of the world is to bo conceived as absolutely arbi- 
trary, — a point on which he was folio-wed by the acute in- 
tellect of William of Occam (d. 1347). This doctnne is 
obviously hostile to all reasoned morality; and in fact, not- 
withstanding the dialectical ability of Scotus and Occam, 
the work of Thomas remained indubitably the crowning 
result of the great constructive effort of medimval philo- 
sophy. The effort was, indeed, foredoomed to failure, 
since it attempted the impossible task of framing a cohe- 
rent system out of the heterogeneous data furnished 
by Scripture, the fathers, the church, and “the Philo- 
sopher” — equally unquestioned, if not equally venerated, 
authorities. Whatever philosophic quality is to be found 
in the work of Thomas belongs to it in spite of, not 
in consequence of, its method. Still, its influence has 
been great and long-enduiing, — in the Catholic Church 
primarily, but indirectly among Protestants, especially in 
England, since tbe famous first book of Hooker’s Ecclesi- 
astical Polity is to a great extent taken from the Surnma 
Theolof/ioe. 

Partly in conscious antagonism to the erudite labours and 
dialectical conflicts of the schoolmen, yet with close 
affinity to the central ethico-theological doctrine which they 
read out of or luto Aristotle, the mystical manner of 
thought continued to maintain itself in the church. 
Philosophically it leant upon Neo-Platonism, but always 
blending the Christian element of love with the ecstatic 
vision of Plotinus, and sometimes giving the former a 
decided predominance. In its more moderate form, keeping 
wholly within the limits of ecclesiastical orthodoxy, this 
mysticism is represented by Bonaventura and Gerson ; 
while it appears more independent and daringly construc- 
tive in the German Eckhardt, advancing in some of his 
followers to open breach with the church, and even to 
practical immorality. 

In the brief account above given of the general ethical 
view of Thomas Aquinas no mention has been made of 
the detailed discussion of particular duties included in the 
Summa Thologim; in which, for the most part^ an excel- 
lent combination of moral elevation with sobriety of judg- 
ment is shovni, though on certain points the scholastic 
Casuistiy pedantry of definition and distinction is unfavourable to due 
and J esu- delicacy of treatment. As the properly philosophic interest 
itry. of scholasticism faded in the 14th and 16th centuries, the 
quasi-legal treatment of morality came again into promi- 
nence, borrowing a good deal of matter from Thomas and 
other schoolmen. The best known Summee Gasuum Con- 
scientice, compiled for the conduct of auricular confession, 
belong to the 14th and 15th centuries. As the chief of 
these we may mention the Astesana (14th century) and 
the Angelica (15th century) by two Franciscans, Astesanns 
and Angelas de Clavasio respectively. It was mevitable 
that, in proportion as this casuistry assumed the character 
of a complete and systematic penal jurisprudence, its 
precise determination of the limits between the prohibited 
and the allowable, with all doubtful points closely scru- 
tinized and illustrated by fictitious cases, would have a 
tendency to weaken the moral sensibilities of ordinary 
minds j while, again, the more industry and ingenuily 
were spent in deducing conclusions from the diverse 
authorities accepted in the church, the greater necessarily 
became the number of pomts on which doctors dis- 
agreed; and the central authority that might have 
repressed serious divergences was wanting in the period 
of moral weakness ^ that the church went through, be- 
tween the death of Boniface VIH, and the counter- 

^ The refusal of the council of Constance to condemn Jean Petit’s 
advocacy of assassination is a striking example of Uiis weakness, (^. 
Milman, Lat, Ohriat,, book ziii. c. 9, 
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Keformation. A plain man perplexed by such disagree 
ments might naturally hold that any opinion maintained 
by a pious and orthodox -WTiter must be a tolerably safe 
one to follow; and thus weak consciences might be subtly 
tempted to seek the support of authority for some desired 
relaxation of a moral rule. Ik does not, however, appear 
that this danger assumed formidable proportions until 
after the Eeformation ; when, in the struggle made by the 
Catholic church to recover its hold on the world, tho 
principle of authority was, as it were, forced into keen 
competition with that of private judgment for the guidance 
of men’s consciences. To the Jesuits, the foremost 
champions in this struggle, it seemed indispensable that 
the confessional should be made atti-active ; for this pur- 
pose ecclesiastico-moral law must be somehow “ accommo- 
dated ” to worldly needs ; and the theory of “ Probabilism ” 
supphed a plausible method for effecting this accommodor 
tion. The theory proceeded thus : — A. layman could not 
be expected to examine minutely into a point on which 
the learned differed; therefore he could not fairly be 
blamed for following any opinion that rested on the 
authoiity of even a single doctor ; therefore his confessor 
must be authorized to hold him guiltless if any such “pro- 
bable” opinion could be produced in his favour, nay, it 
was his duty to suggest such an opinion, even though 
opposed to his own, if it would relieve the conscience 
under his charge from a depressing burden. The results 
to which this Probabilism, applied with an earnest desire 
to avoid dangerous rigour, led in the 17th century were 
revealed to the world in the immortal leltres Provindales 
of Pascal. The Ee- 

In tracing the development of casuistry we have been fonna- 
carried beyond the great crisis through which Western 
Christiarnty passed in the 16 th century. The Reformation tion to 
which Luther initiated may be viewed on several sides, modem 
even if we consider only its ethical principles and effects, ethical 
apart from the political and social aims and tendencies with 
which it was connected in different European countries. ® ^ 

It maintained the simplicity of Apostolic Christianity 
against the elaborate system of a corrupt hierarchy, the 
teaching of scripture alone against the commentaries of 
the fathers and the traditions of the church, the right of 
private judgment against the dictation of ecclesiastical 
authority, the individual responsibility of eveiy human 
soul before God in opposition to the papal control over 
purgatorial puuislmients, which had led to the revolting 
degradation of venal indulgences. Reviving the original 
antithcris between Christianity and Jewish legalism, it 
maintained the inwardness of faith to be the sole way to 
eternal life, in contrast to the outwardness of works ; 
returning to Augustine, and expressing his spirit in a new 
formula, to resist the Neo-Pelagionism that had gradually 
developed itself within the apparent Augustinianism of 
the church, it maintained the total corruption of human 
nature, as contrasted with that “congruity” by which, 
according to the schoolmen, divine grace was to be earned; 
renewing the fervent humility of St Paul, it enforced the 
universal and absolute imperativeness of all Christian 
duties, and the inevitable unworthiness of all Christian 
obedience, in opposition to the theory that “condign” 
merit might he gained by “supererogatory” conformity 
to evangdical “ counsels.” It will be seen that these 
changes, however profoundly important, were, ethically 
considered, either negative or quite general, relating 
to the tone and attitude of mind in which all duty 
should be done. As regards all positive matter of duty and 
virtue, and most of the prohibitive code for ordinary men, 
the ti^tion of Christian teaching was carried on substan- 
tially unchanged in the discourses and writings of the 
Reformed phu;;ches, ^ven the old method of casuistry wag 
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maiatained^ during the 16 th and 17th centuries ; though 
scriptural texts, interpreted and supplemented by the light 
of natural reason, now furnished the sole ijnnciples on 
■which cases of conscience were decided. But in the 17th 
century the interest of this quasi-legal treatment of 
morality gradually faded , and the ethical studies of edu- 
cated minds were occupied with the attempt, renewed after 
so many centuries, to find an independent philosophical 
basis for the moral code. The renewal of this attempt was 
only indirectly due to the Eeformation ; it is rather to be 
connected with the more extreme reaction from the 
mediKTal religion which was paitly caused by, partly 
expressed in, that euthiisiastic study of the remains of old 
pagan culture that spread from Italy over Europe in the 
15th and 16th centuries. To this “humanism” the 
Eeformation seemed at first more hostile than the Eoman 
hierarchy 3 indeed, the extent to which this latter had 
allowed itself to become paganized by the Eenaisance 
was one of the points that especially roused the Eeformers’ 
indignation. Jfot the less important is the indirect 
stimulus given by the Eeformation towards the develop- 
ment of a moral philosophy independent alike of Catholic 
and Protestant assumptions. Scholasticism, while reviving 
pliilosophy as a handmaid to theology, had metamorphosed 
its method into one resembling that of its mistress ; thus 
shackling the lenascent intellectual activity which it 
stimulated and exercised by the double bondage to Aris- 
totle and to the church. When the Eeformation shook 
the traditional authority in one department, the blow was 
necessarily felt in the other. Not twenty years after Luther’s 
defiance of the pope, the startling thesis “ that all that Aris- 
totle taught was false” was prosperously maintained by the 
youthful Ramus before the university of Paris ; aud almost 
coutomporaneoualy the group of remarkable thinkers in 
Italy who heralded the dawn of modern physical science — 
Cardanus, Telesms, Patntius, Campanella, Bruno— began 
to propound their un-Aristotelian theories of tho constitu- 
tion of the physical universe. It was to be foreseen that 
a similar assertion of independence would make itaelf heard 
in ethics also 3 and, indeed, amid the clash of dogmatic 
convictions, the variations and aberrations of private judg- 
ment, that the multiplying divisions of Christendom 
exhibited after the Reformation, refioctive persons would 
naturally he led to seek for an ethical method that might 
claim universal acceptance from all sects. 

lY. Modbrit, bspeciahy English, Ethics.— The need 
of such independent principles was most strongly felt in 
the region of man’s civil and political relations, especially 
the mutual relations of communities. Accordingly we find 
that modern ethical controversy was commenc^ in the 
form of a discussion of the law of nature, of which first 
Grotius. Albericus Geutilis (1557-1611), then Hugo Grotiu8(1583 
-1645) in his epoch-making work on international law, 
endeavoured to give a complete theoretical view. Natural 
law, according to Grotius, is that part of divine law which 
follows from the essential nature of man 3 it is therefore as 
unalterable even by God himself as the truths of mathe- 
matics, although it may be overruled in any particular case 
by express revelation 3 bence it is cognizable a pnori^ 
from the abstract consideration of human nature, though 
its^ existence may also be Imown a 'postmwi from its 
universal acceptance in human societies. The conception, 
as we have seen, was taken from the later Roman jurists 3 
by them, however, the law of nature was hardly conceived 
as actually having a substantive existence independent of 
positive codes,- it was rather something that underlay 
existing law, and was to be looked for through it, though 

1 As the chief English casuists we may mention Perkins, Ihll, Sander- 
son, as wdl as the more eminent Jeremy Taylor, whose I>«ctor JMi- 
tarOmm appeared 1660 . 


it might perhaps be expected ultimately to supersede it, 
and in the meanwhile lepresented an ideal standard, by 
which improvements in legislation weie to be guided. 

Hence they do not seem to have framed, except m poetical 
or myllucal imagination, the notion of a state of nature 
in which human beings weie governed by the law of 
nature alone. But as soon as the principles of this code 
were contemplated as determining iuternational rights and 
duties, it was obvious that in the present mutual relations 
of independent nations, regarded as corporate units, we 
have an actual example of this state of nature. Thus it 
was an easy step to suppose definitely that in prehistoric 
times individuals or single families lived similarly side by 
side, — ^uuder none other than such “ natural ” laws as those 
prohibiting mutual mjury, and mutual interference with 
each other’s use of the goods of the earth that were common 
to all, giving parents authority over their children, impos- 
ing on wives a vow of fidelity to their husbands, and 
obliging all to the observance of compacts freely entered 
into. It was not, of course, assumed that these laws were 
umvemally obeyed 3 indeed, one point with which Grotius 
is especially concerned is the natural right of private war, 
arising out of the violation of more primary rights. Still a 
general observance was involved in the idea of a natural 
law as a “ dictate of right reason indicatiug the agreement 
or disagreement of an act with man’s rational and social 
nature 3 ” and we may observe that it was especially 
necessary to assume such a general observance in the case 
of contracts 3 since it was by an “ express or tacit pact ” 
that the right of property (as distinct from the mere right 
to non-iuterfereuce during use) was held to have been 
instituted 3 and only by a similar “ fundamental pact ” 
could men be thought to pass legitimately from the state of 
nature to that of an organized society. 

The ideas above expressed were not peculiar to Grotius 3 
in particular the doctrine of the “ fundamental pact ” as 
the jural basis of government had long been maintained, 
especially in England, where the constitution historically 
established readily suggested such a compact. At the 
same time the rapid aud remarkable success of Grobius’s 
treatise would bring his view of Natural Eight into pro- 
minence, and would suggest to penetrating minds such 
questions as — “ What is man’s ultimate reason for obeying 
these laws ? Wherein does this their agreement with his 
rational and social nature exactly consist* How far, and 
in what sense, is his nature really social 

It was the answer which Hobbes (1588-1679) gave to Hobbea 
these fundamental questions that supplied the starting-point 
for indepeudeut ethical philosophy in England. The nature 
of this answer was determined by the psychological views 
to which Hobbes had been led, partly under the influence 
of Bacon,® partly perhaps through association with his 
younger contemporary Gassendi, who, in two treatises, 
published between the appearance of Hobbes’s Be Give 
(1642) and that of the Leviaihan (1651), endeavoured to 
revive interest in the lifeand teaching of Epicurus. Hobbes’s 
psychology is in the first place materialistic 3 he holds, 
that is, titat in any of the psychophysical phenomena of 
human nature the reality is a material process of which the 
mental feelmg is a mere “appearance.” Accordingly he 
r^ards pleasure as essentyiy motion “helping vital 
action,” and pain as motion “hmdering” it. There is no 
logical connexion between this theory and the doc- 
trine that appetite or desire has always pleasure (or the 
absence of pain) for its object 3 still a materialist, 

* This mfliienoe was not exsrcisecl in the region of ethics. Bacon’s 
bnef outline of moral philosopliy (m the Admnament ofLmmng) 

IS highly pregnant and suggestive ; hut the outline was never filled in, 
and dora not seem to have had any effect m determining the subse- 
quent course of thought in Englapri , 
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framing a system of psycliology, will naturally direct 
Ills atleiitioii to tlie impulses arising out of bodily wants, 
whoso obvious otid is the preservation of the materml 
organism ; and this, together with a philosophic wish to 
simplify, may lead him to the conclusion that all human 
impulses are similarly self -regarding. This, at any rate, is 
Hobbes’s cardinal doctrine m moral psychology, that each 
man’s appetites or desires are naturally directed either to 
the preservation of his life, or to that heightening of it 
which he feels as pleasure including the aversions that are 
similarly directed “ fromward ” pain. Hohbes does not 
distinguish instinctive from deliberate pleasure -seeking; 
and he confidently resolves the most apparently unselfish 
emotions into phases of self-regard. Pity he finds to be 
grief for the calamity of others, arising from imagination 
of the like calamity befalling oneself; what we admire 
with seeming disinterestedness as beautiful (pulchrum) 
is really “pleasure in promise,” when men are not 
immediately seeking present pleasure, they desire power 
as a means to future pleasure, and thus have a deriva- 
tive delight iu the exercise of power that prompts to 
what we call benevolent action. Since, then, all the 
voluntary actions of men tend to their own preservation 
or pleasure, it cannot be reasonable to aim at anything 
else ; in fact, nature rather than reason fixes this as the 
end of human action, to which it is reason’s function to 
show the means. Hence if we ask why it is reasonable 
for any individual to observe the rules of social behaviour 
that are commonly called moral, the answer is obvious that 
this is only indirectly reasonable, as a means to his own 
preservation or pleasure. It is not, however, in this, 
which is only the old Oyrenaic or Epicurean answer, that 
the distinctive point of Hobhism lies ; but rather in the 
doctrine that even this indirect reasonableness of the most 
fundamental moral rules is entirely conditional on thmr 
general observance, which cannot be secured without the 
intervention of government. JE.g., it is not reasonable for 
me to perform my share of a contract, unless I have ade- 
quate reason for believing that the other party will perform 
his ; and this adequate reason I cannot have, except in a 
state of society in which he will be punished for non-per- 
formance. Thus the ordinary rules of social behaviour are 
only hypothetically obligatory in any society, until they 
are actualized by tbe establishment of a strong centrd 
authority. On the other hand, Hohbes yields to no one in 
maiutaiuing the paramount importance of moral regulations. 
The precepts of good faith, equity, requital of benefits, 
forgiveness of wrong so far as security allows, the prohibi- 
tion of contumely, pride, arrogance, and other subordinate 
rules, he still calls “immutable and eternal laws of nature,” — 
meaning that, though they do not unconditionally bind ns 
to realize them, they always bind to a desire that they 
should be realized. The pre-social state of man, in his 
view, is also pre-moral ; but it is therefore utterly miserable. 
It is a state in which every one has a right to everything 
that may conduce to his preservation f but it is therefore 
also a state of war in which every man’s hand is against 
his neighbour’s, — a state so wretched and perilous that it 
is the first dictate of rational self-love to emerge from it 


^ He even identifies tlie desire witli tlia pleasure, apparently regard- 
ing the stir of appetite and that of fruition as two parts of the same 
“motion.” 

_ ® In spite of Hobhes’s uncompromising egoism, there is a noticeable 
discrepam^ between his theory of the ends that men naturally seek 
and his standard for determining their natural rights. This latter is 
never Pleasure simply, but always Preservation — though on occasion 
he enlarges the notion of “preservation" into “preservation of life so 
as not to be weary of it.” His view seems to be that in a state of 
nature rmt men wUl fight, rob, &c., “for delectation merely" or “for 
glory,” and that hence all men must he allowed an indefinite ngbi to 
fight) mb, &;c., “for preservation,” 


into social peace and order, Hence Hobbes’s ideal constitu- 
tion naturally comes to be an unquestioned and unlimited — 
though not necessarily monarchical — despotism. Whatever 
thegoveinmeut declares to be just or unjust must be taken 
to be so, smee to dispute its dictates would be the first step 
towards anarchy, the cue paramount peril outweighing all 
particular defects in legislation and administration. It is 
perhaps easy to understand how, in 1651, a peace-loving 
philosopher, weary of the dm of warring sects, should 
regard the claims of individual conscience as essentially 
anarchical, and the most threatening danger to social well- 
being; but however strong might be men’s yearning for 
order, a view of social duty, m which the only fixed 
positions were selfishness everywhere and unlimited power 
somewhere, could not but appear offensively paradoxical. 

However, offensive or not, there was an originality, a 
force, an apparent coherence in Hobhism which rendered it 
undeniably impressive ; in fact, we find that for two genera- 
tions the efforts to construct morality on a philosophical 
basis take more or less the form of answers to Hobbes. 

Prom an ethical point of view Hobhism divides itself 
naturally into two parts, which are combined by Hobbes’s 
peculiar political doctrines into a coherent whole, but are not 
otherwise necessarily connected. Its theoretical basis is 
the principle of egoism, that it is natural and so reason- 
able for each individual to aim solely at his own pre- 
servation or pleasure; while, for practically determining 
the particulars of duty it makes morality entirely depen- 
dent on positive law and institution. It is this latter part 
or aspect of the system which is primarily attacked by the 
first generation of writers that replied to Hobbes. This 
attack, or rather the counter-exposition of orthodox docti ine, 
is conducted on different methods by the Cambridge 
moralists and by Cumberland respectively. The latter 
retains the legal view of morality, and endeavours, while 
showing the actuality of the laws of nature, to systematize 
them by reducing them to a single principle. The former, 
regarding morality primarily as a body of truth rather than 
a code of rules, insist on its absolute character and intuitive 
certainty. 

Oudworth was the most distinguished of the little group TlieCam- 
of thinkers at Cambridge in the 17th century, commonly tricige 
known as- the “Cambridge Platonists,” who, embracing™®™^' 
what they conceived to be Platonic principles, but also 
strongly influenced by the new thought of Descartes, en- -ffortili. 
deavoured to blend rational theology with religious philo- 
sophy. In his treatise on Memal arid Immuiable Morality 
(which was not published till more thau 40 years after his 
death in 1688), his main aim is to maintain the “ essential 
and eternal distinctions of good and evil” as independent of 
mere will, whether human or divine. These distinctions, 
he insists, have an objective reality, cognizable by reason or 
intellect much as any physical fact ; and he endeavours 
to refute Hobbism — ^which he treats as a “novantique 
philosophy,” a mere revival of the relativism of Protagoras 
— ^by the following argumentum ad Jwmmm. He argues 
that Hobbes’s atomic materialism involves the conception of 
an objective physical world, the object not of sense that 
varies from man to man, but of the intellect that is the 
same in all; there is therefore an inconsistency in refusing 
to admit a similar exercise of intellect in morals, an objec- 
tive world of duty, which the mind by its normal activity 
clearly apprehends as such. Oudworth, in the work above 
mentioned gives no systematic exposition of the ethical 
principle which he holds to be clearly apprehended. But 
we may supply this deficiency from the Emhiridion MMeum 
of Henry More, another thinker of the same school. More More, 
gives a list of 23 “ Hoemata MoraUa,” the truth of which 
will, he says, be immediately manifest. Some of these are 
purely egoistic, — as {e.g,) that goods differ in quality as 
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■well as duration, and that the sui)eriorgood is alwaj's to be 
preferred, and similarly the lessex evil j that absence of a 
given amount of good is prefeiablc to the presence of eipii- 
valent evil ; that futuie good or evil is to be regarded as 
much as pre&eiit, if equally certain, and nearly as much if 
veiyprubahlo. Objections, both goueiul and special, might 
be urged by a Hobbkt against these modes of foimulatmg 
man’s natural pursuit of self-interest; but the serious 
coiitiovcrsy between Hobbism and modern Platonism 
did not relate to such principles as these, but to others 
which demand from the individual a (real or apparent) 
sacrifice for his fellows. Such are the evangehcal principle 
of “ doing as you would be done by ; ” the piinciple of 
justice, or “giving every man his own, and letting him enjoy 
it without interference ; ” and especially what More states 
as the abstract formula of benevolence, that “if it be good 
that one man should bo supphed with the means of living 
■ft^ell and happily, it is mathematically certain that it is 
doubly good that two should be so snppliod, and so on.” 
It wo ask what motive any individual has to conform to 
these social principles when they conflict with Ms natural 
desires, Cudworth gives no explicit reply, and the answer 
of More is hardly clear. On the one hand he maintains 
that these principles express an absolute good ; which is to 
be called intellectual because its essence and truth are 
defined and apprehended by the intellect. We might infer 
from this that the intellect, so judging, is itself the proper 
and complete determinant of the wiU, and that man, as a 
rational being, ought to aim at the realization of absolute 
good for its own sake. But this does not seem to be More’s 
view. He explains that though absolute good is dis- 
cerned by the intellect, the “sweetness and flavour” of it 
is apprehended, not by tbe intellect proper, but by what he 
calls a “ boniform faculty ; ” and it is in this sweetness and 
flavour that the motive to virtuous conduct bes ; ethics is 
the “art of living well and happily,” and tiue happiness 
lies in “the pleasure which the soul derives from the sense 
of virtue.” In short, Platonism, in More’s mind, has been 
so far modernized that it turns out as hedonistic as Hob- 
bism ; the difference between tbe two lies merely in the 
de^ee of refinement of the pleasure that is tahen as 
ultimate end. 

It is to be observed that though More lays down the 
abstract principle of regarding one’s neighbour’s good as 
much as one’s own with the full breadth with which 
Christianity inculcates it, yet when he afterwards comes to 
discuss and classify virtues he is too much under the 
influence of Platonic- Aristotelian thought to give a distinct 
place to benevolence, except under the old form of liberality, 
In this respect Ms system presents a striking contrast to 
Cumberland’s, whose treatise De Legihis Faiurce (1672), 
though written like More’s in Latin, is yet in its etMcal 
Cumber- matter thoroughly modern. Cumberland is a thinker both 
land, original and comprehensive, who has famished material to 
more than one better-known moralist ; but his n-pf^demi" 
prolixity and discursiveness, his academic language, and 
a want of clearness of view in spite of an elaborate display 
of exact and complete demonstration, have doomed his work 
to oblivion. At any rate he is noteworthy as having been 
the first to lay down that “ regard for the common good of 
all ’ is the supreme rule of morality or Law of Nature, to 
which all other rules and ■virtues are strictly subordinate. 
So far he may be fairly called the precursor of modem 
utilitarianism. ^ It is, however, important to notice that in 
his “^od” is included not merely happiness but “perfec- 
tion;” and he does not even define perfection so as to 
exclude from it the notion of moral perfection or "virtue, 
and save his theory from an obvious logical circle. A 
notion so vague could not possibly be used for dete rmining 
the subordinate rules of morality with any precisiou; but 


in fact Cumberland does not attempt this ; bis supreme 
principle is not designed to rectify, but merely to support 
and systematize, common morality. This piiiiciplo, as was 
said, is conceived as strictly a law, and therefore icfcrred 
to a lawgiver, God, and jimvided with a sanction in the 
effects of its observance or violation on the agent’s hajipi- 
ness. That the divine will is expressed by the proposition 
“ that all rationals should aim at the common good of all,” 
Cumberland, “not being so fortunate as to possess innate 
ideas,” tries to prove by a long inductive examination of 
the evidences of man’s essential sociality exhibited in Ms 
physical and mental constitution. His account of the 
sanction, again, is sufficiently comprehensive, including 
both the internal and the external rewards of viitue and 
punishments of vice , and he, lilco later utilitarians, explains 
moral obligation to lie in the force exercised on the will by 
these sanctions; but as to the precise manner in which 
individual is impbeated with universal good, and the 
operation of cither or both in determining volition, his view 
seems either indistinct or inconsistent. 

The dearness which we seek m vain from Cumboiland 
is found to the fullest extent in a more famous writer, 
whose Essay on the Unman Undet'standing (1G90) wasLockc. 
already planned when Cumberland’s treatise appeared. 

And yet Locke’s etMcal opinions have been widely mis- 
understood; since from a confusion between “ innate ideas ” 
and “ intuitions,” which has been common in iccent ethical 
discussion, it has been supposed that the founder of English 
empiricism must necessarily have been hostile to “ intui- 
tional” ethics. The tiuth is that, while Locke agrees 
entirely with Hobbes as to the egoistic basis of rational 
conduct, and tbe interpretation of “ good ” and “ evil ” as 
“pleasure” and “pain,” or that which is pioductivo of 
pleasure and pain, be yet agrees entirely with Hobbes’s 
opponents in holding ethical rules to be actually obligatory 
independently of political society, and capable of being 
scientifically constructed on principles intuitively known. 

This morality he conceives as the law of God, carefully 
distinguishing it, nob only from civil law', but from tbe law 
of opinion or reputation, the varying moral standard by 
which men actually distribute praise and blame ; as being 
divine it is necessarily sanctioned by adequate rewards and 
punishments. He does not, indeed, speak of the scientific 
construction of this code as having been actually effected, 
but he .affirms its possibility m language romaikably strong 
and decisive. “ The idea,” he says, “ of a Supreme Being, 
infinite in power, goodness, and wisdom, whose workman- 
ship we are, and upon whom we depend, and the idea of 
ourselves, as understanding rational beings, being such as 
are clear in us, would, I suppose, if duly considered and 
pureued, afford such foundations of our duty and rules of 
action, as might place morality among the sciences capable 
of demonstration, wherein, I doubt not, but from self-evi- 
dent propositions, by necessary consequences as incontes- 
tible as those in mathematics, the measures of right and 
■wrong might be made out.” As Locke cannot consistently 
mean by ^d’s “ goodness ” anytMng but the disposition to 
give pleasure, it would seem that the supreme rule of his 
system, as of Cumberland’s, must proscribe universal 
benevolence ; though the only instances which he gives of 
intuitive moral truths are the purely formal propositions, 

“No government allows absolute liberty,” and “Where 
there is no property there is no injustice.” 

We might give, as a fair illustration of Locke’s general Clarks, 
conception of ethics, a system which is frequently repre- 
sented as diametrically opposed to Lockism; namely, 
that expounded in Clarke’s Boyle lectures on the Being 
wnd Attr^tes of God (1704). It is true that Locke 
is not particularly concerned ■with the ethico-thoolo- 
gical proposition which Clarke is most anxious to 
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maintain, — that the fundamental rules of morality 
are independent of arbitrary will, whether divine or 
human. But in his general view of ethical principles as 
being, like mathematical principles, essentially truths of 
1 elation, Clarke is quite in accordance with Locke j while of 
the four fundamental rules that he espouncls, Piety, Equity, 
Benevolence, and Sobriety (which includes self-preservation), 
the first is obtained, just as Locke suggests, by “ comparing 
the idea ” of man with the idea of an infinitely good and 
wise being on whom he depends ; and the second and third 
are axioms self-evident on the consideration of the equality 
or similarity of human individuals as such. The second 
axiom of equity — that “ whatever I judge reasonable or 
unreasonable for another to do for me, that by the 
same I declare reasonable or unreasonable that I in the 
like case should do for him,” is merely a formal statement 
of the golden rule of the gospel.^ We may observe 
that, in stating the principle of benevolence, “since the 
greater good is always most fit and reasonable to be done, 
every rational creature ought to do all the good it can 
to its fellow-creatures,” Clarke avowedly follows Cumber- 
land, from whom he quotes the further sentence that 
“universal love and benevolence is as plainly the most 
direct, certain, and effectual means to this good as the 
flowing of a point is to produce a line.” The quota- 
tion may remind us that the analogy between etliics 
and mathematics ought to be traced further back than 
Locke; in fact, it results from the influence exercised 
by Cartesianism over English thought generally, in the 
latter half of the 17th century. It must be allowed that 
Clarke is misled by the analogy to use general ethical terms 
(“ fitness,” “ agreement” of things, &c.), which overlook 
fhe essential distinction between what is and what ought to 
be ; and even in one or two expressions to overleap this 
distinction extravagantly, as {e.g.) in saying that the man 
who “ wilfully acts contrary to justice wills things to be 
what they are not and cannot he.” What he really moans 
is less paradoxically stated in the general proposition that 
“ originally and in reality it is natural and (morally speak- 
ing) necessary that the will should be determined in every 
action by the reason of the thing and the right of the case, 
as it is natural and (absolutely speaking) necessary that the 
understanding should submit to a demonstrated truth.” 
Here no doubt Clarke is opposed to Locke ; and even goes 
beyond the Platoniats in affirming the immediate abso- 
lute determination of will by reason. But though it is an 
essential point in Clarke’s view that what is right is to be 
done as such, apart from any consideration of pleasure or 
pain, It is to be observed that he is not prepared to 
apply this doctrine in its unqualified form to such a creature 
as man, who feels as well as reasons. At least when 
he comes to argue the preferability of virtue to vice in refer- 
ence to actual human choice, he does not make more than 
the very moderate claim that “ virtue deserves to be chosen 
for its own sake, and vice to be avoided, though amau was 
sure for his own particular neither to gain nor lose anything 
by the practice of cither.” He fully admits that the ques- 
tion is dtered when vice is attended by pleasure and profit 
to the vicious man, virtue by loss and calamity ; and even 
that it is “ not truly reasonable that men by adhering to 
virtue should part with their lives, if thereby they deprived 
themselves of all possibility of receiving any advantage 
from their adherence.” 

The truth is that the impressive earnestness with which 
Clarke enforces the doctrine of rational morality only ren- 
ders more manifest the difficulty of establishing ethics on an 
independent philosophical basis; so long at least as tihe 


* Even Hobbes accepts the golden rule in its negative application 
( “Do not imto others,” &c.) as sonunanzing his “ law of nature.” 
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psychological egoism of Hobbes is not definitely as- 
sailed and overthrown. Until this is done, the utmost 
demonstration of the abstract reasonableness of social 
duty only leaves us with an irreconcilable antagonism 
between the view of abstract reason and the self-love which 
is allowed to be the root of man’s appetitive nature. Let 
us grant that there is as much intellectual absurdity in 
acting unjustly as in denjung that two and two make 
four; still, ]f a man has to choose between absurdity and 
unhappiness, he will naturally prefer the former; and 
Clarke cannot maintain that such preference is irrational ^ 

It remains to adopt another line of reasoning ; instead 
of presenting the principle of social duty as abstract reason, 
liable to conflict to any extent with natural self-love, we 
may try to exhibit the naturalness of man’s social affections, 
and demonstrate a normal harmony between these and hia 
self-regarding impulses. Tliis is the line of thought which 
Shaftesbury (1671-1713) may he said to have initiated. Shaftes- 
Hot, of course, tliat ho is original in insisting on the actual bury, 
fact of natural affections binding men to their follows ; 
Cumberland, to say notliing of earlier writers, had dwelt 
on tins at some length. But no moralist before Shaftesbury 
had made this the cardinal point in his system ; no one 
liad undertaken to distinguish clearly, by careful analysis 
of experience, the disinterested and self-regarding elements 
of our appetitive nature, or to prove inductively their per- 
fect harmony. He begins by attacking the egoistic inter- 
pretation of good which Hobbes had put forward, and 
which, as we have seen, was not necessarily excluded by 
the doctrine of moral intuitions. 'Phis interpretation, he 
says, would be only true if we considered man as a wholly 
unrelated individual. Such a being we might doubtless 
call “ good,” if his impulses and dispositions were 
harmonized and adapted to the attainment of his own 
felicily. But man we must and do consider in relation to 
a larger system of which he forms a part, and so we only 
call him “good” when Ids impulses and dispositions are so 
graduated and balanced as to tond towards the good of this 
whole. And observe, he adds, we do not attribute good- 
ness to him merely because his outward acts have this 
tendency ; the worst of men may be chained from harm, and 
lashed into usefulness by the fear of punishment. When 
we speak of a man as “ morally ” good, we mean that his 
dispositions or affections are such as tend of themselves to 
promote the good or happiness of human society. Hobbes’s 
moral man, who, if let loose from governmental constraint, 
would straightway spread ruin among his fellows, is not 
what we commonly agree to call sudi. Moral goodness, 
then, involves disinterested affections, whoso direct object 
is the good of others ; but Shaftesbury does not mean (as 
he has been misunderstood to mean) that only such bene- 
volent social impulses are good, and that these are always 
good. On the contrary, he is careful to point out, first, 
that immoderate social affections defeat themselves, miss 
their proper end, and are therefore bad ; secondly, that as 
an individual’s good is pajt of the good of the whole “ self- 
affections” existing in a duly limited degree are morally 
good. The mor^ ideal, in short, consists in due com- 
bination of both sorts of “ affections, ” tendency to 
promote general good being taken as the criterion of 
the right mixture or balance. Tliis being established, the 
main aim of Shaftesbuty’s argument is to prove that the 
same balance and blending of private and social affections, 
which tends naturally to public good, is also conducive to 
the happiness of the individual in whom it exists. Taking 
the dffiFerent impulses in detail, he first shows how the 

* It should he observed that, while Clarke is sincerely anxious to 
povo that most principles are binding independently of Divine ap- 
peuntmeut, he is no less concerned to show that morali"^ requires the 
practical support of revealed religion. 
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individiiars happiaess is promoted by developing jmd 
exercising his social affections, mental pleasures being 
superior to bodily, and the pleasures of benevolence the 
richest of all. In discussing this he distinguishes, with 
well-applied subtlsty, between the pleasurableness of the 
benevolent emotions themselves, the sympathetic enjoy- 
ment of the happiness of others, and the pleasure arismg 
from a consciousness of their love and esteem. He then 
exhibits the unhappiness that results fiom any excess of 
the self-regarding impulses, bodily appetite, desire of 
wealth, emulation, resentment, even love of life itself; and 
ends by dwelling on the intrinsic painfulness of all 
malevolence. 

One more special impulse remains to be noticed. We 
have seen that goodness of character consists in a certain 
balance and harmony of self-regarding and social affections. 
But virtue, in Shaftesbury’s view, is something more ; it 
implies a recognition of moral goodness and immediate 
preference of it for its own sake. This immediate pleasure 
that we take in goodness (and displeasure in its opposite) 
is due to a susceptibility which he calls the “ reflex ” or 
“ moral ” sense, and compares with our susceptibility to 
beauty and deformity in external things ; it furnishes both 
an additional direct impulse to good conduct, and an 
additional gratification to be taken into accoimt in the 
reckoning which proves the coincidence of virtue and 
happiness. This doctrine of the moral sense is sometimes 
represented as Shaftesbury’s cardinal tenet ; but though 
characteristic and important, it is not really necessary to 
his mom argument ; it is the crown rather than the key- 
stone of his ethical structure. 

The appearance of Shaftesbury’s Characteristics (1713) 
marks a turning-point in the history of English ethical 
thought With the generation of moralists that followed 
the consideration of abstract rational principles falls into the 
background, and its place is taken by introspective study 
of the human miud, observation of the play of the varions 
impulses and sentimeuts. This empirical psychology had 
not indeed been neglected by previous writers. More, 
among others, had imitated Descartes in a discussion of the 
passions, and Locke’s essay had given a still stronger 
impulse in the same direction ; still, Shafteshuiy is the first 
moralist who distinctly takes psychological experience as the 
basis of ethics. His suggestions were developed by 
Hutcheson into one of the most elaborate systems of moral 
philosophy which we possess ; through Hutcheson, if not 
directly, they influenced Hume’s speculations, and are thus 
connected with later utilitarianism ; while agmn, the 
substance of Shaftesbury’s main argument was adopted by 
Butler, though it could not pass the scrutiny of that 
powerful and cautious intellect without receiving important 
modifications and additions. On the other hand, the 
optimism of Shaftesbury, connected as it was with a 
natural theology that implied the Christian scheme to be 
superfluous, challenged attack equally from orthodox divines 
tiande- und from infidel pessimists. Of these latter Mandevdle, 
viUe. the author of The FaUe of the Bees, or Private Vices Public 
Benefits (1724), was a conspicuous if not a typical specimen. 
He can hardly be called a “ moralist ; ” and though it is 
impossible to deny him a considerable share of philosophical 
penetration, his anti-moral paradoxes have not even 
apparent coherence. He is convinced that virtue (where it 
is more th^ a mere pretence) is purely artificial ; hut not 
quite certain whether it is a useless trammel of appetites 
and passions that are advantageous to society, or a 
device creditable to the politicians who introduced it by 
playing upon the “pride and vanity” of the “silly 
creature man.” The view, however, to which he gave 
eccentric expression, that moral regulation is something 
alien to the natural man, and imposed on him from without, 


seems to have been very current in the polite society of his 
time, as we learn both from Berkeley’s Ald^hroji and 
from Butler’s more famous sermons. 

The view of “ human natiiie ” against which Butler Butki 
preached was not exactly Mandevillo’s, nor was it properly 
to be called Hobbist, although Butler fairly treats it as 
having a philosophical basis in Hobbes’s psychology. It 
was, so to say, Hobbism turned inside out, — rendered licen- 
tious and anarchical instead of constructive. Hobbes had 
said “the natural state of mau is non-moral, unregulated ; 
moral rules are means to the end of peace, which is a 
means to the end of self-preservation” On this view 
morality, so far as Hobbes deals with it, though conven- 
tional and dependent for its actuality on the social com- 
pact which establishes government, is actually binding on 
man as a reasonable being But the quasi-theistic assump- 
tion that what is natural must be reasonable remained in 
the minds of Hobbes’s most docile readers ; and in com- 
bination with Ins new thesis that unrestrained egoism is 
natural, tended to produce results which, though not per- 
haps practically subversive of peace, were at any rate 
dangerous to social well-being. To meet this view Butler 
does not content himself, as he is sometimes carelessly sup- 
posed to do, with simply insisting on the natural claim to 
authority of the conscience which his opponent repudiated 
as artificial; he also uses a more subtle and effective 
argument ad hominem. He first follows Shaftesbury in ex- 
hibiting the social affections as no less natural than the 
appetites and desires which tend more directly to self-pre- 
servation ; then going further and reviving the Stoic view 
of the piima natural, the first objects of natural appetites, 
he argues that pleasure is not the primary aim even of the 
impukes which Shaftesbury allowed to be “ self-affections ; ” 
but rather a result which follows upon their attaining their 
natural ends. Thus the object (e.ff.) of hunger is not the 
pleasure of eating but food , hunger is, therefore, strictly 
speaking, no more “interested” than benevolence; granting 
that the pleasures of the table are an important element in the 
happin^s at which self-love aims, the same may certainly 
be said for the pleasures of love and sympathy. Further, 
so far from bodily appetites (or other particular desires) 
being forms of self-love, there is no one of them which 
under certain circumstances may not come into conflict 
with it. Indeed, it is common enough for men to sacrifice 
to passion what they know to be their true interests ; at the 
same time we do not consider such conduct “natural ” in 
man as a rational being ; we rather regard it as natural 
for him to govern his transient impulses. Thus the notion 
of natural unregulated egoism turns out to be a psychologi- 
cal chimsera; for (1) man's primary impulses cannot be 
sweepingly called egoistic in any sense, since the objects of 
afl are other than his own happiness, and the tendencies of 
some are as obviously social in the first instance as those 
of others are self-regarding ; and (2) a man cannot be con- 
sistently egoistic without being continually self-regulative. 
Indeed, we may say that an egoist must be doubly self- 
regulative, since rational self-love ought to restrain not 
only other impulses, but itself also; for as happiness is 
made up of feelings that result from the satisfaction of 
impulses other than self-love, any over-development of the 
latter, enfeebling these other impnlses, must proportionally 
diminkh the happiness at which self-love aims. If, then, 
it be admitted that human impulses are naturally under 
government, the natural claim of conscience or the moral 
feculty to be the supreme governor will be hardly denied. 

^ But has not self-love sdso, by Butler’s own account, a 
similar authority, which may come into conflict with that of 
coi^ence? Butier fully adhnits this, and, in fact, grounds 
on it an important criticism of Shaftesbury. We have seen 
that in the latter’s system the “moral sense” is not abso- 
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lutely required, or at least is only necessary as a substitute 
ior enlightened self-regard ; since if the harmony between 
prudence and virtue, self-regarding and social impulses, is 
complete, mere self-interest will prompt a duly enlightened 
mind to maintain precisely that “ balance” of affections in 
whicli goodness consists. But to Butler’s more cautious 
mind the completeness of this harmony did not seem suffi- 
ciently demonstrable to be taken as a basis of moral teach- 
ing ; he has at least to contemplate the possibility of a man 
being convinced of the opposite ; and he argues that unless 
we regard conscience as essentially authoritative — ^which 
is not implied in the term “ moral sense ” — such a mfin 
is really bound to be vicious; “since interest, one’s own 
happiness, is a manifest obligation.” Still on this view, 
even if the authority of conscience be asserted, we seem 
reduced to an ultimate dualism of our lational nature. 
Butler’s ordered polity of impulses turns out to be a polity 
with two independent governments Butler does not deny 
this, so far as meie claim to authority is concerned but he 
maintains that, the dictates of conscience being clear and 
certain, while the calculations of self-interest lead to merely 
probable couclusions, it can never be practically reasonable 
to disobey the former, even apart from any proof which 
religion may furnish of the absolute coincidence of the two 
ill a future life. 

This dualism of governing principles in Butler’s system, 
and perhaps, too, his revival of the Platonic conceptiou of 
human nature as an ordered and governed community of 
impulses, may be partly attributed to the influence of 
Wollaston’s 0 / Delineated (1722). Here, 

for the first time, we find “ moral good ” and “ natural good ” 
or “ happiness ” treated separately as two essentially distinct 
objects of rational pursuit and investigation; the harmony 
between them being regarded as matter of religious faith, 
Wollas- ^ot moral knowledge. Wollaston’s theory of moral evil as 
ton. consisting in the practical contradiction of a true proposi- 
tion, closely resembles the most paradoxical part of Clarke’s 
doctrine, and was not likely to approve itself to the strong 
common sense of Butler ; but his statement of happiness or 
pleasure as a “justly desirable” end at which every 
rational being “ought” to aim con’esponds exactly to 
Butler’s conceptiou of self-love as a naturally governing 
impulse; while the “moral arithmetic” with which he 
compares pleasures and pains, and eudeavours to make the 
notion of happiness quantitatively precise, is an anticipation 
of Benthamism. 

There is another side of Shaftesbury’s harmony which 
Butler was ultimately led to oppose in a more decided 
manner, — the opposition, namely, between conscience or the 
moral sense and the social affections. In the Sermons, 
indeed (1729), Butler seems to treat conscience and calm 
benevolence as permanently allied though distinct principles, 
but iu the Dmertatwn on Virtue, appended to the Analogy 
(1739), he maintains that the conduct dictated by con- 
science wiU often differ widely from that to which mere re- 
gard for the production of happiness would prompt. We 
may take this latter treatise as representing the first in the 
development of English ethics, at which what were after- 
wards called “ntnitarian” and “intuitional” moralily 
were first formally opposed; in earlier systems the antithesis 
is quite latent, as we haye incidentally noticed in the case of 
Cumberland and Clarke.^ The argument in Butler’s disser- 
Hutete- tationwas probably directed against Hutcheson, who in his 
wn. “inquiry concerning the original of our ideas of virtue” had 
definitely identified virtue with benevolence. The identifi- 

^ In a remarkable passage near the dose of lis elevenli. sermon, 
JButler seems even to allow that conscience would Lave to give way to 
self-love, if it were possible (wHoL it is not) that the two should come 
into ultimate and irreconcilable confiict. 
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cation is slightly qualified in Hutcheson’s posthumously pub 
lished System of Moral Philosophy (1765); iu which the gene- 
ral view of Shaftesbury is more fully developed, with several 
new psychological distinctions, including Butler’s separation 
of “ calm ” self-love and benevolence from the “ turbulent ” 
passions, selfish or social. Hutcheson also follows Butler 
in laying stress on the “governing ” character of the moral 
sense ; but he still regards “ kind affections” as the principal 
objects of moral approbation — the “ calm ” and “ exten- 
sive ” affections being preferred to the turbulent and narrow 
— ^together with the desire and love of moral excellence 
which IS ranked with universal benevolence, the two being 
equally worthy and necessarily harmonious. Only in a 
secondary sense is approval due to certain “ abilities and 
dispositions immediately connected with virtuous affec- 
tions,” as candour, veracity, fortitude, seuse of honour ; 
while iu a lower grade still are placed sciences and arts, 
along with even bodily skills and gifts ; indeed, the appro- 
bation we give to these is not strictly moral, but is referred 
to the “sense of decency or dignity,” which (as well as the 
sense of honour) is to be distinguished from the moral sense. 
Cabn self-love Hutcheson regards as morally indifferent ; 
though he enters into a careful analysis of the elements of 
happiness,^ in order to show that a true regard for private 
inter^t always coincides with the moral sense and with 
benevolence. While thus maintaining Shaftesbury’s 
“ harmony ” between public and private good, Hutcheson 
is still more careful to establish the strict disinterestedness 
of benevolent affections. Shaftesbury had conclusively 
shown that these were not in the vulgar sense selfish; but 
the very stress which he lays on the pleasure inseparable 
from their exercise suggests a subtle egoistic theory which 
he does not expressly exclude, since it may be said that 
this “ intrinsic reward ” constitutes the real motive of the 
benevolent man. To this Hutcheson replies that no doubt 
the exquisite delight of the emotion of love is a motive to 
sustain and develop it ; but this pleasure cannot be directly 
obtained, anymore than other pleasures, by merely desiring 
it; it can ordy begot indirectly by cultivating the affection, 
which is thus obviously distinct from the desire for 
benevolent pleasure, being (as is ordinarily supposed) an 
immediate desire for other’s good. He points to the fact 
that the imminence of death often intensifies instead of 
diminishing a man’s desire for the welfare of those he 
loves, as a crucial experiment proving the disinterestedness 
of love; adding, as confirmatory evidence, that the 
sympathy and admiration commonly felt for self-sacrifice 
depends on the belief that it is something different from 
refined self-seeking. 

It remains to consider how, from the doctrine that 
affection is the proper object of approbation, we are to 
deduce moral rules or “natural laws" prescribing or pro- 
hibiting outward acts. It is obvious that all actions 
conducive to the general good will deserve our highest 
approbation if done from disinterested benevolence ; but 
how if they are not so done^ In answering this question, 
Hutcheson avails himself of the scholastic distinction 
between “material” and “formal" goodness. “An 
action,” he says, “ is mat&ridlly good when in fact it tends 
to the interest of the system, so far as we can judge of 
its tendency, or to the good of some part consistent with 
that of the system, whatever were the affections of thi' 
agent. An action is formally good when it flowed from 
good affection in a just proportion.” On the pivot of this 
distinction Hutcheson turns round from, the point of vievi 
of Shafteshury to that of later utilitarianism. His treat* 

3 It is wortL notioiDg that HutcLesou’s express defimtion of the 
olgect of self-love includes “perfection,” as well as “happiness hut 
in the working out of his system he considers pnvate good excinsively 

08 happiness or pleasure, 
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ment of external rights and duties, though decidedly in- 
ferior in methodical clearness and precision, does not differ 
in principle from that of Paley or Bentham, except that 
he lays greater stress on the immediate conduciveness of 
actions to the happiness of individuals, and more often 
refers in a merely supplementary or restrictive -way to 
their tendencies in respect of general happiness. It may 
be noticed, too, that he still accepts the “ social compact ” 
as Iho natural mode of constituting government, and 
regards the obligations of subjects to civil obedience as 
normally dependent on a tacit contract j though he is 
careful to state that consent is not absolutely necessary to 
the just establishment of beneficent government, nor the 
source of irrevocable obligation to a pernicious one. 

An important step further in political utilitariauiam was 
taken by Hume in his Treatise on Human Nature (1739). 
Hume concedes that a compact is the natural means of 
peacefully instituting a new government, and ^y therefore 
be properly regarded as the grouud of allegiance to it at 
the outset; but he uiges that, when once it is firmly 
established, the duty of obeying it rests on precisely the 
same combination of private and general interests as the 
duty of keeping promises ; it is therefore absurd to base tho 
former on tho latter. J nstice, veracity, fidelity to compacts 
and to governments, are all co-ordinate; they are all 
“artificial” virtues, due to civilization, and not belonging 
to man in his “ ruder and more natural ” condition ; our 
approbation of all alike is founded on our perception of 
their useful cousequences. It is this lost position that 
constitutes the fundamental difference between Hutcheson’s 
ethical doctrine and Hume’s.^ Tlie former, while accepting 
utility as the criterion of “ material goodness,” had adhered 
to Shaftesbury’s view that dispositions, not rraults of 
action, were the proper object of moral approval ; at the 
same time, while giving to benevolence the first place in his 
account of personal merit, he had shrunk from the paradox 
of treating it as the sole virtue, and had added a rather 
undefined and unexplained train of q^ualities, — ^veracity, for- 
titude, activity, industry, sagacity,— immediately approved 
in various degrees by the “ moral sense " or the “ sense of 
dignity.” This naturally suggested to a miud like Hume’s, 
anxious to apply the experimental method to psycho- 
logy, the problem of reducing these different elements of 
personal merit — or rather our approval of them — ^to some 
common principle. The old theory that rrferred this 
approval entirely to self-love is, he holds, easy to disprove 
by “ crucial experiments ” on the play of our moral senti- 
ments ; rejecting this, he finds the required explanation in 
the sympathetic pleasure that attends our perception of the 
conduciveness of virtue to the interests of human beings 
other than ourselves. He endeavours to establish this 
inductively by a survey of the qualities, commonly praised 
as virtues, which he finds to be always either usefnl or 
immediately agreeable, either (1) to the virtuous agent 
himself or (2) to others. In class (2) he includes, besides 
the Benevolence of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, the useful 
virtues, Justice, Veracity, and Fidelity to compacts; as well 
as such immediately agreeable qualities as politeness, wit, 
inodesty, and even cleanliness. The most original part of 
his discussion, however, is concerned with qualities imme- 
diately useful to their possessor. The most cynical man of 
the world, ho says, with whatever “sullen incredulity” he 
may repudiate virtue as a hollow pretence, cannot really 
refuse his approbation to “ discretion, caution, enterprise, 
industry, frugality, economy, good sense, prudence, discern- 
ment;” nor again, to “temperance, sobriety, patience, perse- 
verance, considerateness, secrecy, order, insinuation, address, 

Hume’s ethical view was finally stated in Lis Inq^iify mto Gk 
Prinoijtles of Mcfrols (1751), 'which, is at once luore popular and mcxre 
purely ulilitaiitmi than his ewlier work. 


presence of mind, quickness of conception, facility of 
expression.” It is evident that tho merit of these qualities 
in our eyes is chiefly due to our perception of their 
tendency to serve the person possessed of them, so that the 
cynic in praising them is really exhibiting the unselfish 
sympathy of which he doubts the existence. Hume admits 
the difficulty that arises, especially in the case of the 
“artificial” virtues, such as justice, (fee., from the undeni- 
able fact that we praise them and blame their opposites 
without consciously reflecting on useful or pernicious con- 
sequences ; but considers that this may be explained as an 
effect of “education and acquired habits.”^ 

So far the moral faculty has been ennsidored as contem- 
plative rather than active , and this, indeed, is the point 
of view from which Hume mainly regards it. If we ask 
what actual motive wo have for virtuous conduct, Hume's 
answer is not qiuto clear. On the one hand, he speaks of 
moral approbation as derived from “ Iiumamty and bene- 
volence,” while expressly recognizing, after IJutler, that 
there is a strictly disinterested olenioiit in our benevolent 
impulses (as also in hunger, thirst, love of fame, and other 
passions). On tho other hand, he does not seem to thinlc 
that moral sentiment or “taste” can “becomo a motive to 
action,” except as it “gives pleasure or pain, and thereby 
constitutes happiness or misery.” It is difficult to make 
these views quite consistent; but at any rate Hume 
emphatically maintains that “7’ea509iis no inolivo to action," 
except so far as it “directs the impulso received from 
appetite or inclination,” and recognizes — lu Ins later 
treatise at least— no “ obligation” to virtue, except that of 
tho agent’s interest or happiness. 

But even if we consider the moral consciousness merely 
as a particular kind of pleasurable emotion, there is an 
obvious question suggested by Hume’s thooiy, to which he 
gives no adequate answer, If the essence of “ moral taste” 
is sympathy with the pleasure of others, connected liy ti-ans- 
ference with the qualities that tend to cause such pleasure, 
why is not this specific feeling excited by other things beside 
virtue 1 On this point Humo contents himself with the vague 
remark that “there are a numerous sot of passions and senti- 
ments, of which thinking rational beings are by tho original 
constitution of nature the only proper objects.” Tho truth 
is, that Hume’s notion of moral approbation wa.s very loose, 
as is sufficiently shown by the list of “ useful and agTee- 
able” qualities wffiich he considers worthy of approbation.® 

It is therefore hardly surprising that his theory should leave 
the specific quality of the moral sentiments a fact still need- 
ing to be explained. An original and ingenious solution of 
this problem was offered by his contemporary Adam Smith, 
in his Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759). Adam vSmith Adain 
does not deny the actuality or importance of that sym-Snulh. 
pathetic pleasure in the perceived or inferred effects of 
virtues and vices on which Humo laid stress. He does not, 
however, think that the essential part of common moral 
sentiment is constituted by this, but rather by a more 
direct sympathy with the impulses that prompt to action 
or expression. The spontaneous play of this sympathy 
he treats as an original and inexplicable fact of human 
nature, but he considers that its action is powerfully sus- 
tained by the pleasure that each man finds in the accord 

* Hume Temarla that in some cases, by “association of ideas,’ tlie 
mle hy which ■we praise and hlaine is extended beyond the pnnciple 
of utifi'ly from which it arises ; but he allows much loss scnjto to this 
explanataon in his second treatise then in his first. 

s In earlier eebtiona of the Hume expressly included all 

appioved qualities under the general notion of “virtue.” In later 
editions he avoided this strain on usage by substituting or adding 
“ment” in several passages, — allowing that some of the laudable 
qnedities which he mentions -would be more commonly called “ talents, ” 
but stUl maintaining that “ there is little distinction made in our in* 
ternal estimaflon” of “-vlrtuea” and “talents,” 
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of his feeling with another’s. By means of this primary 
element, compounded in various ways, Adam Smith ex- 
plains all the different phenomena of the moral conscious- 
ness. He takes first the semi-moial notion of “ piopiiety ” 
or “decorum,” and endeavouis to show inductively that 
our application of this notion to the social behaviour 
of another is determined by our degree of sympathy 
with the feeling expressed in such behaviour. “To 
approve of the passions of another as suitable to their 
objects is the same thing as to sympathize with them.” 
Similarly we disapprove of passion exhibited in a degree 
to which our sympathy cannot reach ; and even, too, when 
it falls short ; since, as he acutely points out, we often 
sympathize with the merely imagined feelings of others, 
and are thus disappointed, when we find the reality absent. 
Thus the prescriptions of good taste in the expression of 
feeling may be summed up in the piinciple, “reduce or 
raise the expression to that with which spectators will 
sympathize.” When the effort to restrain feeling is 
exhibited in a degree which surprises as well as pleases, it 
excites admiration as a virtue or excellence ; such 
excellences Adam Smith quaintly calls the “awful and 
respectable,” contrasting them with the “ amiable virtues ” 
which consist in the ojDposito effort to sympathize, when 
exhibited in a remarkable degree. From the sentiments 
of propriety and admiration we proceed to the sense 
of merit and demerit. Here a more complex pheno- 
menon .presents itself for analysis ; we have to distinguish 
in the sense of merit — (1) a direct sympathy with the 
sentiments of the agent, and (2) an indirect sympathy 
with the gratitude of those who receive the benefit 
of his actions. In the case of demerit a direct anti- 
pathy to the feelings of the misdoer takes the place of 
sympathy j but the chief pait of the sentiment excited is 
sympathy with those injured by the misdeed. Tho object 
of this sympathetic resentment, impelh'ng us to punish, is 
what we call injustice ; and thus the remarkable stringency 
of the obligation to act justly is explained, since the recog- 
nition of any action as unjust involves the admission that 
it may be forcibly obstructed or punished. To the obvious 
objection that we often approve and disapprove without 
sympathizing, it is replied that in such cases we correct or 
supplement present feelings by the general rules derived 
from preceding experience of our ordinary sentiments. 
Similarly the received maxims to which we commonly 
appeal as recognized standards of judgment are formed by 
the concurrent and mutually confirmed sympathies of man- 
kind generally. Moral judgments, then, are expressions of 
the complex normal sympathy of an impartial spectator with 
the active impulses that prompt to and result from actions. 
When, however, such judgments are passed on our own con- 
duct, a further complication of the fundamental element is 
required to explain them. What we call our conscience is 
really sympathy with the feelings of an imaginary impartial 
spectator looking at our conduct. Such a spectator, it is 
true, would not' have full means for forming a judgment, 
but these we can supply in imagination; thus, “praise- 
worthy” (as distinguished from actually praised) conduct 
may be defined as “ that with which an impartial and fully 
informed spectator would sjmapathize.” 

That the general rules of morality impressed on us by 
this complicated play of sympathy are “justly to be 
regarded as the laws of the Deity,” Adam Smith takes care 
to assure us ; but it can hardly be said that his theory 
affords any cogent arguments for this conclusion, or in any 
way establishes these rules as objectively valid. In the 
same way Hume insists emphatically on the “ reality of 
moral obligation j ” but is found to mean no more by this 
than the real existence of the likes and dislikes that human 
beings fed for each other’s qualities, fact was, that 
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amid the observations and analysis of feelings to w’hich 
the moral sentimentalism of Shaftesbury’s school had 
led, the fundamental ethical questions “What is right” 
and “Why?” had been allowed to drop into the back- 
ground, and the consequent danger to morality was mani- 
fest. The binding force of moral lulos becomes evanes- 
cent if we admit, with Hutcheson, that the “sense” of 
them may properly vary from man to man as the palate 
does ; and it seems only another way of putting Hume’s 
doctrine, that reason is not concerned with the ends of 
action, to say that tho mere existence of a moral sentiment 
is in iteelf no reason for obeying it. A reaction, in one form 
or another, against the tendency to dissolve ethics into 
psychology was inevitable, since mankind generally could 
not be so far absorbed by the interest of psychological hypo- 
thesis as to forget their need of establishing piactical piin- 
ciples. It was obvious, too, that this reaction might take 
place in either of the two lines of thought, which, having 
been peacefully alhed in Clarke and Cumberland, had 
become distinctly opposed to each otlier in Butler and 
Hutcheson. It might either fall back on the moral princi- 
ples commonly accepted, and, affirming their objective 
validity, endeavour to exhibit them as a coherent and 
complete set of ultimate ethical truths ; or it might take 
the utility or conduciveness to pleasure, to which Hume 
had referred for the on gin of most sentiments, as an 
ultimate end and standard by which these sentiments 
might be judged and corrected. The former is the line 
adopted with substantial agreement by Price, Eeid, Stewart, 
and other members of the still existing Intuitional school ; 
the latter method, with considerably nioio divergence of 
view and treatment, was employed independently and 
almost simultaneously by Paley and Bentham in both ethics 
and politics, and is at the present time widely maintained 
under the name of Utilitarianism. 

Price’s Emeto of the Chief Questions and Difficulties o/ Price. 
Morals was published in 3767, two years before Adam 
Smith’s treatise. In regarding moral ideas as derived 
from the “intuition of truth or immediate discernment 
of the nature of things by the understanding,” Price re- 
vives the general view of the earlier school of rational 
moralists; but with several specific differences vshicli 
it is important to notica Firstly, his conception of 
“right” and “wrong” as “single ideas” incapable of 
definition or analysis — the notions “ right,” “ fit,” “ ought,” 
“duty,” “obligation,” being coincident or identical — at 
least avoids the confusions into which Clarke and Wollaston 
had been led by pressing tho analogy between ethical and 
jibysical truth. Secondly, the emotional element of the 
moral consciousness, on which attention had been con- 
centrated by Shaftesbury and his followers, is henceforth 
distinctly recognized as accompanying the intellectual intui- 
tion, though it is carefully subordinated to it. While 
right and wrong, in Piice’s view, are “real objective 
qualities ” of actions, moral “ beauty and deformity ” aio 
subjective ideas; representing feelings which are partly 
the necessary effects of the perceptions of right and wrong 
in rational beings as such, partly due to an “ implanted 
sense” or varying emotional susceptibility. Thus, both 
reason and sense or instinct co-operate in the impulse to 
■virtuous conduct, though the rational element is primary 
and paramount. Price further distinguishes the perception' 
of merit and demerit in agents as another accompaniment 
of the perception of right and wrong in actions ; the former 
being, however, only a peculiar species of the latter, since, 
to perceive merit in any one is to perceive that it is right 
to reward him. It is to be observed that both Price and 
Eeid are careful to state that the merit of the agent depends 
entirely on the intention or “ formal rightness ” of his act ; 
a nan is not blameworthy for unintended evO, though he 
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may of course be blamed for any wilful neglect wMch has 
caused him to be igiioi’ant of his real duty. When vye 
turn to the subject matter of virtue, we find that Price, in 
comparison with More or Clarke, is decidedly laser in 
accepting and stating his ethical first principles; chiefly 
because he (likeEeid and Stewait afterwards) appeals tocom- 
mon sense rather than abstract reason as the judge of moral 
evidence, Thusheraaiiitains with Butler that gratitude, vera- 
city, fulfilment of promises, and justice are obligatory inde- 
pendently of their conduciveness to happiness ; but he does 
not exactly exhibit the self-evidence of die abstract proposi- 
tion “that truth ought to bespoken;" he rather argues, 
by an inductive reference to common moral opinion, that 
“we cannot avoid pronouncing that there is an intrinsic 
rectitude in sincerity." Similarly m expounding justice,— 

“ that part of virtue which regards property,"— he seems 
prepared to accept en Hoc as ultimate the traditional 
principles of Homan jurisprudence, which refer the right of 
property to “ first possession, labour, succession, and dona- 
tion ” We must bear in mind that Price’s task is consider- 
ably more difficult than that of the earlier rational moralists; 
owing to the new antithesis to the view of Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson by which his controversial position is compli- 
cated, so that he is specially concerned to show the existence 
of ultimate principles besides benevolence. Not that he 
repudiates the obligation either of rational benevolence or 
self-love ; on the contrary, he takes more pains than Butler 
to demonstrate the reasonableness of either principle. 

“ There is not anything,” he says, "of which we have more 
undeniably an intuitive perception, than that it is ‘right to 
pursue and promote happiness/ whether for ourselves or for 
others.” Finally, Price, writing after the demonstration by 
Shaftesbury and Butler of the actuality of disinterested im- 
pulses in human nature, is bolder and clearer thau Cudworth 
or Clarke iii insisting that right actions are to be chosen 
because they are right by virtuous agents as such, — oven 
going so far as to lay down that an act loses its moral woith 
in proportion as it is done from natural incliuation. 

Reid. On this latter point Eeid, m his JSssaj/s on (he Active 
Pmers of the llmmn Mml (1788), adopts a more moderate 
and less Stoical conclusion, only maintaining that “ no act 
can be morally good in which regard for what is right has 
not some influence. " This is partly due to the fact that Eeid 
builds more distinctly than Price on the foundation laid by 
Butler; especially in his acceptance of that duality of govern- 
ing principles which we have noticed as a cardinal point in 
the latter’s doctrine. Eeid considers “regard for one’s 
good on the whole ” (Butler’s self-love) and “ sense of duty” 
(Butler’s conscience) as two essentially distmet and co- 
ordinate rational principles, though naturally oft^ compre- 
hended under the one term, Eeason. The rationality of the 
former principle he takes pains to explain and establish; in 
opposition to Hume’s doctriue that it is no part of the 
function of reason to determine the ends which we ought to 
pursue, or the preference due to one end over another. He 
urges that the notion of “ good^ on the whole ” is one which 
only a reasom'ng being can form, involving as it does 
abstraction from the objects of all particular desires, and 
comparison of past and future with present feelings ; and 
maintains that it is a contradiction to suppose a rational 
being to have the notion of its Good on the Wlole without 
a desire for it, and that such a desire must naturally regu- 
late all particular appetites and passions, It cannot reason- 
ably be subordinated even to the moral faculty ; in fact, 


^ It is to "be observed that whereas Price and Stewart (after Butler) 
idratify the object of self-love with happiness or pleasure, Reid concaves 
this “good" more vagnely as including perfection and hapinnesa; 
though he sometimes uses “ good ” and happiness as convertible terms, 
and seems practically to have the latter in view in all that he says of 
sslf-loye. 
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a mun who doubts the coincidence of the two — which on 
religious grounds we must believe to be complete in a 
morally governed world — is reduced to the “miserable 
flilRTTima whether it is better to be a fool or a knave.” As 
regards the moral faculty itself, Eeid’s statement coincides 
m the ma in with Ptice’s ; it is both intellectual and active, 
not merely perceiving the “rightness” or “moral obligation’' 
of actions (which Eeid conceives as a simple unanalysable 
relation between act and agent), but also impelling the will 
to the performance of what is seen to be right. Both thinkers 
hold that this perception of right and wrong in actions 
is accompanied by a perception of merit and demerit in 
agents, and also by a specific emotion ; but whereas Price 
conceives this emotion chiefly as pleasure or pain, analogous 
to that produced in the miud by physical beauty or 
deformity, Eeid regards it chiefly as benevolent affection, 
esteem, and sympathy (or their opposites), for the virtuous 
(or vicious) agent. This “pleasurable good-will,” when 
the moral judgment relates to a man’s own actions, 
becomes “ the testimony of a good conscience — the purest 
and most valuable of all human enjoyments.” Eeid is 
careful to observe that this moral faculty is not “ innate ” 
except in germ; it stands in need of “ education, training, 
exercise (for which society is indispensable), and habit,” in 
order to the attainment of moral truth. He does not with 
Price object to its being called the “ moral sense,” provided 
we understand by this a source not merely of feelings or 
notions, but of “ultimate truths.” Here he omits to notice 
the important question whether the premises of moral rea- 
soning are universal or individual judgments; as to which 
the use of the term “ sense ” seems rather to suggest the 
second alternative. Indeed, he seems himself quite unde- 
cided on this question; since, though he generally represents 
ethical method as deductive, he also spealcs of the “ origi- 
nal judgment that this action is right and that wrong.” 

The truth is that, since Eeid accepts the common moral 
opinion of mankind as a final test of the truth of ethical 
theories, the construction of a scientific method of ethics is 
a matter of no practical moment to him. Thus, though ho 
offers a list of first principles, by deduction from which 
these common opiiiLons may be confirmed, he does not pre- 
sent it with any claim to completeness. Besides maxims 
relating to virtue in general, — such as (1) that there is a 
right and wrong in conduct, but (2) only in voluntary con- 
duct, and that we ought (3) to take pains to learn our duty, 
and ( 4) fortify ourselves against temptations to deviate 
from it— Eeid states five fundamental axioms. The first 
of these is merely the principle of rational self-love, “ that 
we ought to prefer a greater to a lesser good, though more 
distinct, and a less evil to a greater,” — the mention of 
which seems rather inconsistent with Eeid’s distinct separa^ 
tion of the “moral faculty” from “ self-love.” The third is 
merely the general rule of benevolence stated in the somewhat 
vague and lax Stoical phrase, that “ no one is born for him- 
sefi only.” The fourth, again, is the merely formal prin- 
ciple that “ right and wrong must be the same to all in all 
circumstances,” which belongs equally to all systems of 
objective morality ; while the fifth prescribes the religious 
duty of “veneration or submission to God,” Thus, the 
only principle which might not he equally well stated by 
Paley or any religious utiUtarian is the second (also Stoical), 

“ that so far as the intention of nature appears in the con- 
stitution of man, we ought to act according to that inten- 
tion,” the vagueness^ of which is obvious, 

A similar incompleteness in the statement of moTal Dngald 
principles is found if we turn to Eeid’s disciple, Dugald Stewart. 

* Reid proposes to apply this principle in favour of monogamy, 
argumg^ from the proportion of males and females horn; without 
explaining why, if the intention of nature heuce inferred excludes 
oocadonaJ polygamy, it does not also exclude occasional celibacy. 
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Stewavfc, whose Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers 

expounded with more neatness and grace, but without 
important original additions or modiiications Stewart 
lays stress on the obligation of justice as distinct from 
benevolence j but his definition of justice represents it as 
essentially impartiality, — a virtue which (iis was just now 
said of Eeid’s fourth principle) must equally find a place 
in the utilitarian or any other system that lays down uni- 
versally applicable rules of morality. Afterwards, how- 
ever, Stewart distinguishes “integrity or honesty” as a 
branch of justice concerned with the rights of other men, 
which form the subject of “ natural jurisprudence.” In 
this department he lays down the mord axiom “ that 
the labourer is entitled to the fruit of his own labour ” 
as the principle on which complete rights of propeity are 
founded , maintaining that occupancy alone would only 
confer a transient right of possession during use. The 
only other principles which he discusses are veracity and 
fidelity to promises, gratitude being treated as a natural 
instinct prompting to a particular kind of just actions. 

It will be seen that neither Eeid nor Stewart offers more 
than a very meagre and tentative contribution to that 
ethical science by which, as they maintain, the received 
rules of morality may be rationally deduced from intuitive 
first principles. A more ambitious attempt in the same 
Whe well, direction was made by Whewell m his Elements of 
Morality (1846). WbeweU’s general moral view differs 
from that of his Scotch predecessors chiefly in a point 
where we may trace the influence of Ivantj viz, in his 
rejection of self-love as an independent rational and govern 
ing principle, and his consequent refusal to admit happiness, 
apart from duty, as a reasonable end for the individual 
The moral reason, thus left in sole supremacy, is represented 
as enunciating five ultimate principles,— those of benevo- 
lence, justice, truth, purity, and order. With a httle strain- 
ing these are made to correspond to five chief divisions of 
Jus, — personal security (benevolence being opposed to the 
ill-will that commonly causes personal injuries), property, 
contract, marriage, and government j while the first, second, 
and fourth, again, regulate respectively the three chief 
classes of human motives,— affections, mental desires, and 
appetites. Thus the list, with the addition of two general 
principles, “ earnestness” and “moral purpose,” has a certain 
air of systematic completeness. When, however, we look 
closer, wo find tliat the principle of order, or obedience to 
government, is not seriously intended to imply the political 
absolutism which it seems to express, and which English 
common sense emphatically repudiates ; while the formula 
of justice IS given in the tautological or perfectly indefinite 
proposition “that every man ought to have his own.” 
Whewell, indeed, explains that this latter formula must be 
practically interpreted by positive law, though he inconsisli- 
ently speaks as if it supplied a standard for judging laws 
to be right or wrong. The principle of purity, again, 
“ that the lower parts of our nature ought to be subject to 
the higher,” merely particularizes that supremacy of reason 
over uon-rational impulses which is involved in the very 
notion of reasoned morality. Thus, in short, if we ask for 
a clear and definite fundamental intuition, distinct from re- 
gard for happiness, we find really nothing in Whewell’s 
doctrine except the single rule of veracity (including fidehty 
to promises) ; and even of this the axiomatic character 
comes evanescent on closer inspection, since it is not main- 
tained that the rule is practically unqualified, but only that 
it is practically undesirable to formulate its qualifications. 

On the whole, it must be admitted that the doctrine of 
the intuitional school of the present and preceding century 
has been developed with less care and consistency than 
might have been expected, in its statement of the fundamen- 
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tal axioms or intuitively known premises of moral reasoning intui- 
And if the controversy which this school has conducted with tional 
utditanamsm had turned principally on the deteimination 
of the matter of duty, there can be little doubt that it jjan 
would have been forced into more serious and systematic schools 
effort to define precisely and completely the principles and 
method on which we are to reason deductively to particular 
rules of conduct.! But in fact the difference between in- 
tuitionists and utilitarians as to the method of determining 
the particulars of the moral code was complicated with a 
more fundamental disagreement as to the very meaning of 
“ mold obligation.” This Paley and Bentham (after Locke) 
interpreted as merely the effect on the will of the pleasures 
or pains attached to the observance or violation of moral 
rules, combining with this the doctrine of Cumberland or 
Hutcheson, that “ general good ” or “ happiness ” is the 
final end and standard of these rules ; while they eliminated 
all vagueness from the notion of general happiness by 
defining it to consist m “ excess of pleasure over pain ” — 
pleasures and pains being regarded as “ differing in nothing 
but contmuance or intensity.” The utilitarian system 
gained an attractive air of simplicity by thus using a single 
perfectly clear notion — pleasure and its negative quantity 
pain — to answer both the fundamental questions of mords, 

“ What is right ? ” and “ Why should I do it 'i ” But since 
there is no logical connexion between the answers tliat have 
thus come to be considered as one doctrine, this apparent 
unity and simplicity has really hidden fundamental disa- 
greements, and caused no little confusion in current ethical 
debate. 

In Paley’s Prindples of Moral and Political Phdosopliy^ Paley. 

^ We may obseire that some recent wuters, who would generally he 
indnded ra this school, ni oid m various ways the difficulty ot construct- 
ing a code of external conduct. Sometimes they consider moral intui- 
tiou as determining the comparative evcellence of conflicting motives 
(James Martaeau), or the comparative quality of pleasures chosen 
(Lauiie), which seems to be the same new in a hedonistic garb ; others 
hold that what is intuitively perceived is the rightness or wrongness of 
indindnal acts, — a new which obviously renders ethical reasonmg prac- 
tically superfluous. 

® lie originality— Ruoli as it is— of Paley’s system fas of Bentham’s) 
lies m its method of working out details rather than in its principles of 
construction. Paley expressly acknowledges his obligations to the 
onginal and suggestive, though difluse and whimsical, woik of Abraham 
Tucker {lAgM of Naiure Puisued, 1768-74). In this treatise, as in 
Paley’s, we find “ eveiy man’s own satisfaction, the spnng that actuates 
all his motives,” connected with “ general good, the root whereout all 
our lulcs of conduct and sentiments of honour ai-e to branch," by means 
of natnial theology demonstrating the “unmggardly goodness of the 
author of natiue.” Tuckeris also careful to explain that satisfaction or 
pleasiuB is “ one and the same in kind, however much it may vary in 
degree, . . . whether a man is pleased with hearing music, seeing 
jirospects, tasting dainties, performing laudable actions, or making 
agreeable reflections,” and again that by “ general good ” he means 
“ quantity of happiness,” to which “every pleasure that we do to onr 
neighbour is an addition." Tlieio is, however, in Tucker’s theological 
Imk between private and general happiness a peculiar ingenuity 
which Paley’s common sense has avoidecL He argues that men having 
no free wdl have really no desert ; therefore the divine equity must 
ultimately distribute happiness in equal shares to all ; therefore I must 
ultimately increase my own happiness most by conduct that adds most 
to the general fund which Providence administers 

But in fact the outline of Paley’s utilitarianism is to be found a 
generation earlier, — ^in Gay’s dissertation prefixed to Law’s edition of 
King’s Origin ofJEhnl,'~BS the following extracts will show " The idea 
of vatue is the conformity to a rule of life, directing the actions of 
all rational creatures with reject to each other’s happdness ; to which 
every one is always obliged .... Obligation is the necessity of 
doing or omitting something in. order to be happy .... Pull and 
com;^ete obligation which will extend to all oases can only be that 
arismg from the authonty of God. ... The will of God [so far as it 
directs behaviour to others] is the immediate rule or criterion of virtue 
.... but it is evident from the nature of God that he could have no 
other design in creating mankind than their happiness ; and therefore 
he wills them hoppmess j therefore that my behaviour so far as it may 
be a means to the happmess of mankind diould be such ; so this happi- 
ness of mankind may be said to be the criterion of virtae once removed.” 

The same dissertation also contains the germ of Hartley’s system, 
as we shall presently notice. 
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(17S5), the liak between general pleasure (the standard) 
and private pleasure or pain (the motive) is supplied by 
the conception of divine legislation. To be “ obliged ” is 
to bo “ urged by a violent motive resulting from the com- 
mand of another ; " in the case of moral obligation, the com- 
mand proceeds fwin God, and the motive lies in the expec- 
tation of being rewarded and punished after this life. The 
commands of God are to bo ascertained “ from scripture and 
the light of naturo combined.” Paley, however, holds that 
scripture is given less to teach morality than to illustrate it 
by example and enforce it by new sanctions and greater 
certainty, and that the light of nature makes it clear that 
God wills the bappincss of his creatures. Hence, his 
method in deciding moral questions is chiefly that of esti- 
mating the tendency of actions to promote or dmiinish the 
general happiness. To meet the obvious objections to this 
method, based on the immediate happiness caused by 
admitted crimes (such as “ knocking a rich villain on the 
head”), he lays sti’css on the necessity of general rules in 
any kind of iogislation / while, by urging the importance 
of forming and maintaining good habits, he partly evades 
the diGSculty of calculating the consequences of particular 
actions. In this way the utilitarian method is freed from 
the subversive tendencies which Butler and others had dis- 
cerned in it j as used by Paley, it merely explains the 
current moral and jural distinctionsj exhibits the obvious 
basis of expediency which supports most of the received rules 
of law and morality, and furnishes a simple solution, in 
harmony with common sense, of some perplexing casuistical 
questions. Thus (e.g.) “ natural rights ” become rights of 
which the gonoral observance would be useful apart from the 
institution of civil government ; as distinguished from the 
no less binding “ adventitious rights,” the utility of which 
depends upon this institution. Private property is in 
this sense “natural,” from its obvious advantages in 
encouraging labour, skill, pre.servativ6 care ; though actual 
rights of propei'ty depend on the general utility of con- 
forming to the law of the land by which they are deter- 
mined. So, again, many perplexities respecting the duties 
of veracity and good faith are solved, so as to avoid 
jesuitical laxities no loss than superstitious scruples, by 
basing their obligation on the utilities general and particular 
of satisfying expectations deliberately produced. So, too, 
the general utilitarian basis of the established sexual 
morality is effectively expounded. We observe, however, 
that Paley’s method is often mixed with reasonings that 
belong to an alien and older manner of thought; as when 
he supports the claim of the poor to charity by referring 
to the intention of mankind “ whentliey agreed to a separa- 
tion of the common fund,” or when he infers that monogamy 
is a part of the divine design from the equal numbers of 
males and females born. In other cases his statement of 
utilitarian considerations is fragmentary and unmethodical, 
and tends to degenerate into loose exportation on rather 
trite topics. 

Bentbam In unity, consistency, and thoroughness of method, 
and Ilia Bontham’s utilitarianism has a decided superiority over 
school. Paley’s, He throughout considers actions solely in respect 
of their pleasurable and painful consequences, expected 
or actual ; and he fully recognizes the need of mtilriTig an 
exhaustive and systematic register of these consequences, 
free from the influences of common moral opinion, as 
expressed in the “eulogistic” and “dyslogistic” terms in 
ordinary uso. further, the effects that he estimates are 
aU of a definite, palpable, empirically ascertainable qualily: 
they are such pleasures and pains as most men feel and all 

1 It mst oe allowed that Paley’s application of this argmneat is 
somewhat loosely reasoned, and does not sufficiently distinguish the 
consequences of a single act of benehcent naanslanghter from the 
cemseqaem!^ of a general penaissiop to commit sqch acts, 


can observe to be felt, so that all political or moral infer- 
ences drawn by Bentham’s method lie open at every point 
to the test of practical experience. Every one, it would 
seem, can tell what value he sets on the pleasures of ali- 
mentation, sex, the senses generally, wealth, power, 
curiosi1y> sympathy, antipathy (malevolence), the goodwill 
of mdividuEils or of society at large, and on the coirespond- 
ing pains, as well as the pains of labour and organic 
disorder and can pretty well guess the rate at which 
they are valued by others ; therefore if it be once granted 
that all actions are determined by pleasures and pams, and 
are to be tried by the same standard, the art both of 
legislation and of private conduct is apparently placed on a 
broad, simple, and clear empirical basis. Bentham, no 
doubt, seems to go beyond the limits of mundane experi- 
ence in recognizing “religious” pains and pleasures in his 
fourfold division of sanctions, side by side -with the 
“ physical,” “ political,” and “ moral ” or “ social ; ” but 
the truth IS that he does not seriously take account of them, 
except in so far as religious hopes and fears are motives 
actually operating, which therefore admit of being observed 
and measured as much as any other motives. He docs not 
himself use the will of an omnipotent and benevolent 
being as a means of logically connecting individual and 
general happiness. He thus undoubtedly simplifies his 
system, and avoids the doubtful inferences from nature and 
Scripture in which Paley ’s position is involved ; but this 
gain is dearly purchased. For in answer to the question 
that immediately arises, How then is the maximum 
happiness of any individual shown to be always coujoined 
with the maximum general happiness, he is obliged to 
admit that “ the only interests which a man is at all times 
sure to find adequate motives for consulting are liis own.” 
Indeed, in many ports of his vast work, in the department 
of legidative and constitutional theory, it is rather assumed 
that the interests of some men will continually conflict with 
those of their fellows, unless we alter the balance of 
prudential calculation by a careful readjustment of penal- 
ties. But on this assumption a satisfactory system of 
private conduct on utilitarian principles cannot be con- 
structed until legislative and constitutional reform has been 
perfected. And, in fact, “ private ethics,” as conceived by 
Bentham, does not exactly expound such a system ; but 
rather exhibits the coincidence, 50 far as it extends, between 
private and general happiness, in that part of each man’s 
conduct that lies beyond the range of useful legislation. 
It was not his place, as a practical philanthropist, 
to dwell on the defects in this coincidence;* and since 
what men generally expect from a moralist is a completely 
reasoned account of what they ought to do, it is not surpris- 
ing that some of Bentham’s disciples should have either 
ignored or endeavoured to supply the gap in his system. 
One section of the school even maintained it to be a cardinal 
doctrine of utilitarianism that a man always gains his own 
greatest happiness by promoting that of others ; another 
section, represented by John Austin, apparently returned 
to Paley’s position, and treated utilitarian morality^ 
as a code of divine legislation; others, with Grots, are 
content to abate the severity of the claims made by 


® This list gives twelve out of the fourteen dasses m whidi Bentham 
arranges the springs of action, omitting the religious sanction (men- 
tioned afteawards), and the pleasures and pains of self-interest, which 
include all the other classes except sympathy and antipathy. 

® In the Deontology published by Bownng from MSS. left after 
Bentham’s death, the coinddence is asserted to be complete; but it 
seems doubtftil whether this can be accepted as Bentham’s real doctrine, 
even m his later days. 

*It should be observed that Austin, after Bentham, more frequently 
uses the tern “ moral ” to connote what he more distinctly calls “ posi- 
tive morality," the code of rules supported by common opinion in any 
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“ general happiness ” on the individual, and to consider 
utilitarian duty as practically limited by reciprocity j while 
J. S. MiU, who has doue more than any other member of 
the school to spread and popularize utilitarianism in ethics 
and politics, exalts the “ moral hero ” for voluntarily sacri- 
ficing his own happiness to promote that of others — a phe- 
nomenon, it should be observed, which in Bentham’s view 
is not even possible. 

Varieties The fact is that there are several different ways in which 
of utili- a utilitarian system of morality may be used, without de- 
tariau ciding whether the sanctions attached to it are always 
doctime, ^dequata (11 It may be presented as practical guidance to 
all who choose “general good” as their ultimate end, 
whether they do so on religious grounds, or through the 
predominance in their minds of impartial sympathy, or 
because their conscience acts in harmony with utilitarian 
principles, or for any combination of these or any other 
reasons ; or (2) it may be offered as a code to be obeyed not 
absolutely, but only so far as the coincidence of private and 
general interest may in any case be judged to extend ; or 
again (3) it may be proposed as a standard by which men 
may reasonably agree to praise and blame the conduct of 
others, even though they may not always think fit to act 
on it. We may regard morality as a kind of supplementary 
legislation, supported by public opinion, whici. we may 
expect the public, when duly enlightened, to frame in 
accordance with the public interest. Still, even from this 
point of view, which is that of the legislator or social re- 
former rather than the moral philosopher, our code of 
duty must bo greatly influenced by our estimate of the 
degrees in which men are normally iniluonced by self-regard 
(in its ordinary sense of regard for interests not sympa- 
thetic) and by sympathy or benevolence, and of the 
range within which sympathy may be expected to be geno- 
rally effective. Thus, for example, the moral standard for 
which a utilitarian will reasonably endeavour to gain the 
support of public opinion must be essentially different in 
quality, according as he holds with Bentham that nothing 
but self-regard wiU “servo for diet,” though “for a dessert 
benevolence is a very valuable addition ; ” or with J. S. 
J.S.Mill. Mill that disinterested public spirit should be the prominent 
motive in the performance of all socially useful work, and 
that even hygienic precepts should be inculcated, not cHefly 
on grounds of prudence, but because “by squandering our 
health wo disable ourselves from rendering services to our 
fellow-creatures.” 

Hot less important is the interval that separates Ben- 
tham’s polemical attitude towards the moral sense from 
Mill’s conciliatoiy position, that “the mind is not in a 
state confonnablo to utility unless it loves virtue as a thing 
desirable in itself.” Such love of virtue Mill holds to be 
in a sense natural, though not an ultimate and inexplicable 
fact of human nature; it is to be explained by the 
“Law of Association” of feelings and ideas, tluough 
which objects originally desired as a means to some 
further end come to be directly pleasant or desir- 
able. Tims, the miser first sought money as a means to 
comfort, but ends by sacrificing comfort to money; and 
similarly though the first promptings to justice (or any 
other virtue) spring from the non-moml pleasures gained 
or pains avoided by it, through the link formed by 
repeated virtuous acts the performance of them ultimately 
comes to have that immediate satisfaction attached to 
it which we distinguish as moral. Indeed, the acquired 
tendency to virtuous conduct may become so strong tliat 
the habit of willing it may continue, “even when the 
reward which the virtuous man receives from the conscious- 
ness of well-doing is anything but an equivalent for the 
sufferings he undergoes or the wishes he may have to 
renounce,” It is thus that the before-mentioned self-sacri- 


fice of the moral hero is conceived by Mill to be possible 
and actual. The moral sentiments, on this view, are not 
phases of self-love as Hobbes held ; nor cau they be directly 
identified with sympathy, either in Hume’s way or in Adam 
Smith’s ; in fact, though apparently simple they are really 
derived in a complex manner from self-love and sympathy 
combined with more primitive impulses. Justice is 
regarded by MiU as essentially resentment moralized by 
eidarged sympathy and mteUigent self-interest ; what we 
mean by injustice is harm done to an assignable individual 
by a breach of some rule for which we desire the violator 
to be punished, for the sake both of the person injured 
and of society at large, including ourselves. As regards 
moral sentiments generally, the view suggested by Mill is 
more definitely given by the chief living representative of 
the associatiomst school, Professor Bam ; by whom the dis- 
tmctive characteristics of conscience are traced to “ eduesr 
tion under government or authority,” though prudence, 
disinterested sympathy, and other emotions combine to 
sweU the mass of feeling vaguely denoted by the term 
moral. The combination of antecedents is somewhat 
differently given by different writers; but all agree in 
representmg the conscience of any individual as naturally 
correlated to the interests of the community of which he 
is a member, and thus a natural ally in enforcing utili- 
tarian rules, or even a valuable guide when utilitarian 
calculations are difficul t and uncertain. 

This substitution of hypothetical history for direct 
analysis of the moral sense is really older the utih- 
tariauismof Paley and Bentham, which it has so profoundly 
modified. The effects of association in modifying mental 
phenomena were noticed by Locke, and made a cardinal 
point in the metaphysic of Hume; who also referred 
to the principle slightly in his account of justice and other 
“ artificial ” virtues. Some years earlier, Gay,^ admitting 
Hutcheson’s proof of the actual disinterestedness of morM 
and benevolent impulses, had maintained that these (like 
the desires of knowledge or fame, the delight of reading, 
hunting, and planting, &c.) were derived from self-love by 
“the power of association.” But a thorough and syste- 
matic application of the principle to ethical psychology is 
first found in Hartley’s Olmvaiions on Man (1748). 
Hartley, too, was the first to conceive association as pro-i 
ducing, instead of mere cohesion of mental phenomena, a ' 
quasi-diemical combination of these into a componnd 
apparently different from its elements. He shows elabo- 
rately how the pleasures and pains of “imagination, 
ambition, self-intereat, sympathy, theopathy, and the moral 
sense ” are developed out of the elementary pleasures and 
pains of sensation ; by the coalescence into really comjjlex 
but apparently single ideas of the “ miniatures ” or faint 
feeling which the repetitionof sensations contemporaneously 
or in immediate succession tends to produce in cohering 
groups. His theory assumes the correspondence of mind 
and body, aud is applied pari pasm to the formation of 
ideas from sensations, and of “ compound vibratiuncnles in 
the medullary substance ” from, the origmal vibrations that 
arise in the organ of aense.^ The same general view 
was afterwards developed on the psychical side alone by 
James Mill in his Amlym of tlie Human Mind, with 
much vigour and clearness. The whole theory has been 

* In the 'before-mentioned dissertation. Cf. note 2 to p. 606. 
Hartley refers to this treatise as havmg supplied the startmg-pomt for 
his own system. 

* It should he noticed that Hartley’s sensationalism is far from lcad- 
ing Mm to exalt the corporeal pleasures. On the contrary, he tries to 
prove elalborately that they (as well as the pleasures of ima^ation, 
amhilaon, self-interest) cannot he made an object of primary pursuit 
without a loss of happiness on the whole, — one of Ms arguments 'being 
that those pleasures occur earlier in time, and “ that Which is prior in 
the order of natiire is always less perfect than that wMch is postertor.’* 
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persistently controverted by writers of the intuition^ 
school, who (unlike Hartley) have usually thought that this 
derivation of moral seutinionts fiom more primitive feelings 
would be detiimental to the authority of the former. The 
chief argument against this theory has been based on the 
early period at which these sentiments are mnifosted by 
children, which hardly allows time for association to produce 
the effects ascribed to it. This argument has been met in 
recent times by the application to mind of the physiological 
theory of heredity, according to which changes produced 
ill the mind (brain) of a parent, by association of ideas or 
otherwise, tend to be inherited by his offsprmg ; so that 
the development of the moral sense or any other faculty 
or susceptibility of existing man may be hypothetically 
carried back into the prehistoric life of the human race, 
without any change in the manner of derivation supposed. 
At present, however, the theory of heredity is usually held 
iu conjunction with Darwin’s theory of natural selection j 
according to which different kinds of living things in the 
courso of aserie,s of generations come gradually to be 
endowed with organs, faculties, and habits tending to the 
preservation of the iudividual or species under the condi- 
tions of life ill which it is placed. Thus we have a new 
zoological factor iii the history of the moral sentiments ; 
which, though m no way opposed to the older psychological 
theory of their formation through coalesceuce of more 
primitive feelings, must yet be conceived as controlling 
and modifying the effects of the law of association by pre- 
venting the formation of sentiments other than those 
tending to the preservation of human life. The influence 
of the Darwinian theory, moreover, has extended from 
historical psychology to ethics, tending to substitute “pre- 
servation of the race under its conditions of existence” 
for “happiness” as the ultimate end and standard of 
virtue. 

Free- Before concluding this sketch of the development of 

will, English ethical thought from Hobbes to the present time, 
it will be well to notice briefly the views held by different 
moralists on the question of free-will, — so far, that is, as 
they have been put forward as ethically important. We 
must first distinguish three meanings in which “ freedom ” 
is attributed to tiie will or “ inner self” of a human being, 
viz,, (1) the general power of choosing among different 
alternatives of action without a motive, or agamst the 
resultant force of conflicting motives ] (2) the power of 
choice between the promptings of reason and those of 
appetites (or other nou-rational impulses) when the latter 
conflict with reason ; (3) merely the quality of actmg 
rationally in spite of conflicting impulses, however strong, 
the »ioa posse peccare of the medimval theologians.^ It is ob- 
vious that “ freedom ” in this third sense is in no way incom* 
patible with complete determination ; and, indeed, is rather 
an ideal state after which the moral agent ought to aspire 
than a property which the human will can be said to 
possess. In the first sense, again, as distinct from the 
second, the assertion of “ freedom ” has no ethical sigmfi- 
cauce, except in so far as it introduces a general uncertainty 
into all our inferences respecting human conduct. Even 
in the second sense it hardly seems that the freedom of a 
man’s will can be an element to be considered in examining 
what it is right or best for him to do (though, of course 
the clearest convictions of duty will be fruitless if a mau 
has not sufficient self-control to enable him to act on 
them); it is rather when we ask whether it is just to 
puni^ him for wrong doing that it seems important to 
know whether he could have done otherwise. But in spite 
of the strong interest taken in the theological aspect of 


^ It may be obsetred that in. the view of Kant and others (2) and 
(3) are aomewliat confuain^y blended. 


this question by the Protestant divines of the 17 th 
century, it does not appear that English moralists from 
Hobbes to Hume laid any stress on the relation of free- 
will either to duty generally or to justice m particular. 
Neither the do'’time of Hobbes, that deliberation is a mere 
alternation of competing desires, voluntary action imme- 
diately following the “ last appetite,” nor the hardly less 
decided Determinism of Locke, who held that the will is 
always moved by the greatest present uneasiness, appeared 
to either author to lequire any reconciliation with the 
belief in human responsibility. Even in Clarke’s system, 
where Indeterminism is no doubt a cardinal notion, its 
importance is metaphysical rather than ethical, Clarke's 
view being that the apparently arbitrary particularity in 
the constitution of the cosmos is really only explicable by 
reference to creative free-will. In the ethical discussion 
of Shaftesbury and sentimental moralists generally this 
question di-ops naturally out of sight ; and the cautions 
Butler tries to exclude its perjilexities as far as possible 
from the plulosoiihy of practice. But since the reaction, 
led by Price and Reid, against the manner of philosophiz- 
ingthathad culminated in Hume, free-will has been generally 
maintained by the intuitional school to be an essential 
point of ethics ; and, in fact, it is naturally couneeted with 
the judgment of good and ill desert which these writers 
give as an essential element in their analysis of the moral 
consciousness. An irresistible motive, it is forcibly said, 
palliates or takes away guilt ; no one can blame himself for 
yieldmg to necessity, and no ono can properly be punished 
for what he could not have prevented. In answer to this 
argument some necessarians have admitted that punish- 
ment can only be legitimate if it be beneficial to the 
person punished ; others, again, have hold that the law- 
ful use of force is to restrain lawless force ; but most of 
those who reject free-will defend punishment on the 
giound of its utility in deterring others from crime, as 
well as m correcting or restraining the criminal on whom 
it falls. 

In the preceding sketch we have traced the course of Fiench 
English ethical speculation without bringing it into relation uiflaence 
with contemporary European thought on the same subject. 

And in feet almost all the systems described, from Hobbes ethics, 
downward, have been of essentially native growth, showing 
hardly any traces of foreign influence. We may observe 
that ethics is the only department in which this result ap- 
pears. The physics and psychology of Descartes were 
much studied in England, and his metaphysical system was 
certainly the most important antecedent of Locke’s ; but 
Descartes hardly touched ethics proper. So again the con- 
troveray that Clarke conducted with Spinoza, and afterwards 
with Leibnitz, was entirely confined to the metaphysical 
region. Catholic France was a school for Englishmen 
m many subjects, hut not in morality ; the great struggle 
between Jansenists and Jesuits had a very remote interest 
for us. It was not till near the close of the 18th century 
that the impress of the French revolutionary philosophy 
begins to manifest itself on this side the p.bfl.TiTift1 ; and even 
then its_ influence is mostly political rather than ethical. 

It is striking to observe how even in the case of writers 
such as Godwin, who were most powerfully affected by the 
French political movement, the moral basis, on which the 
new social order of ratioual and equal freedom is constructed, 
is almost entirely of native origin ; even when the tone and 
spirit are French, the forms of thought and manner of 
reasoning are still purely English. In the derivation of 
Benthamism alone — which, it may be observed, first become 
widely known in the French paraphrase of Dumont — an 
important element is supplied by the works of a French 
^ter,H6lvetius; as Bentham himself was fully conscious. Helve- 
It was from Helvetius that he learnt that, men being titis. 
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universally and solely governed by self-love, the so-called 
moral judgments are really the common j'udgments of any 
society as to its common interests; that it is therefore futile 
on the one hand to propose any standard of virtue, except 
that of conduciveness to general happiness, and on the other 
hand useless merely to lecture men on duty and scold 
them for vice ; that the moralist’s proper function is rather 
to exhibit the coincidence of virtue with private happiness; 
that, accordingly, though nature has bound men’s interests 
together in many ways, and education by developing sym- 
pathy and the habit of mutual help may much extend the 
connexion, still the most effective moralist is the legislator, 
who by acting on self-love through legal sanctions may 
mould human conduct as he chooses. These few simple 
doctrines give the ground plan of Bentham’s indefatigable 
and life-long labours. 

So again, in the modified Benthamism which the per- 
suasive exposition of J. S. Mill recently made popular in 
Comte. England, the influence of a French thinker, Auguste Comte 
{PMosophk Positive, 1829-42, and Systhfie de Poktique 
Positive, 1851-41 appears as the chief modifying element. 
This influence, so far as it has affected moral as distinct 
from political speculation, has been exercised primarily 
through the general conception of human progress ; which, in 
Comte’s view, consists in the ever-growing preponderance of 
the distinctively human attrihutes over the purely animal, 
social feelings being ranked highest among human attri- 
butes, and highest of all the moat universalized phase of 
human affection, the devotion to humanity as a whole. 
Accordingly, it is the development of benevolence in man, 
and of the habit of “ living for others,’’ which Comte takes 
as the ultimate aim and standard of practice, rather than 
the mere increase of happiness He holds, indeed, that 
the two are inseparable, and that the morectftrms^icanyman’s 
sentiments and habits of action can be made, the greater 
will be the happiness enjoyed by himself as well as by 
others. But he does not seriously trouble himself to argue 
with egoism, or to weigh carefully the amount of happiness 
that might be generally attained by the satisfaction of 
egoistic propensities duly regulated ; a supreme unquestion- 
ing self-devotion, in which all personal calculations are sup- 
pressed, is an essential feature of his moral ideal. Such a 
view is almost diametrically opposed to Bentham’s concep- 
tion of normal human existence; the newer utilitarianism 
of Mill represents an endeavour to find the right middle 
path between the two extremes. 

It is to be observed that, m Comte’s view, devotion to 
humanity is the principle not merely of morality but of 
religion; ie., it should not merely be practically pre- 
dominant, but should be manifested and sustained by 
regular and partly symbolical forms of expression, private 
and public. This side of Comte’s system, however, and 
the details of his ideal reconstruction of society, in which 
this religion plays an important part, have had but little 
influence either iu England or elsewhere. It is more im- 
portant to notice the general effect of his philosophy on 
the method of determining the particulars of mordiiy as 
well as of law (as it ought to be). In the utilitarianism 
of Paley and Bentham the proper rules of conduct, moral 
and legal, are determined by comparing the imaginary con- 
sequences of different modes of legdation on men and 
women, conceived as specimens of a substantially uniform 
and unchanging type. It is true that Bentham expressly 
recognizes the varying influences of climate, race, religion, 
government, as considerations which it is important for 
the legislator to take into account; but his own work of 
social construction was almost entirely independent of such 
considerations, and his school generally appear to have 
been, convinced of tbeir competence to solve all important 
ethical and political questions for human beings of all ages 


and countries, without regard to their specific differences. 

But in the Comtian conception of social science, of which 
ethics and politics are the practical appiication, the know- 
ledge of the laws of the evolution of society is of funda- 
mental and continually increasing importance ; humanity 
IS regarded as having passed through a series of stages, in 
each of which a somewhat different set of laws and institu- 
tions, customs and habits, is normal and appropriate. 

Thus present man is a being that can only be understood 
through a knowledge of his past history ; and any effort to 
construct for him a moral and political ideal, by a purely 
abstract and nnbistorical method, must be necessarily 
futile ; whatever modifications may at any time he desirable 
in positive law and morality can only be determined by 
the aid of “social dynamics." This view extends far 
beyond the limits of Comte’s special school or sect, and, 
indeed, seems to be very widely accepted among educated 
persons at the present day. 

When we turn from French philosophy to German, we German 
find the influence of the latter on English ethical thought mflneneu 
almost insignificant until a very recent period. In the 1 7 th Eng- 

century, indeed, the treatise of Puffendorf on the Law 
Nature, in which the general view of Grotius was restated 
with modifications, partly designed to effect a com 
promise with the new doctrine of Hobbes, seems to have 
been a good deal read at Oxford and elsewhere. Locke 
includes it among the books necessary to the complete 
education of a gentleman. But the subsequent develop- 
ment of the theory of conduct in Germany dropped almost 
entirely out of the cognizance of Englishmen ; even the 
long dominant system of Wolff (d, 1764), imposing in 
its elaborate and complete construction, was hardly 
known to one best informed writers. Nor did the 
greater fame and more commanding genius of Kant 
(1724-1804) procure him any English disciples of note, 
or even lead to the serious study of his ethiod system by 
English moralists, until the second quarter of the present 
century. We find, however, distinct traces of Kantian 
influence in Whewell and other recent writers of the • 
intuitional school; and the continually increasing in- 
terest in the products of the German miud which English- 
men have shown during the last 40 years has caused the 
works of Kant to be so widely known that it would hardly 
he flt to close the present article without some account of 
his ethical doctrines. 

The English moralist with whom Kant has most afBnity Aant 
is Price ; in fact, Kantism, in the ethical thought of modern 
Europe, holds a place somewhat analogous to that occupied 
by the t«ichmg of Price and Keid among ourselves. Kant, 
like Price and Eeid, holds that the reason dedares the imm e- 
diate obligation of certain kinds of conduct, or (to use his 
phrase) issues “categorical imperatives.’’ Like Price he 
holds that an action is not good unless done from a good 
motive, and that this motive must be essentially different 
from natural inclination of any kind ; duty, to be duty, 
must be done for duty’s sake ; and he argues, with more 
subtlety than Price or Eeid, that though a virtuous act is 
no doubt pleasant to the virtuous agent, and any violation 
of duty painful, this moral pleasure (or pain) cannot 
strictly be the motive to the act, because it follows instead 
of preceding the recognition of our obligation to do it.^ 

^ Singularly enough, the English writer who approaches most nearly 
to Kant on this point is the utilitarian Godwin, in his PoliimlJusAm, 

In Godwin’s view, reason is the proper motive to acts conducive to 
general happiness ; reason shows me that the happiness of a numhes 
of other men is of more value than my own; and the perception 
of this truth affords me at least some inducement to prefer the former 
to the latter. And supposing it to be replied that the motive is really 
the moml uneasiness involved in choosing the selfish alternative, 

Godwin answers that this nneasmesa, though a “ constant step” ^ the 
process of volition, is a merely “ accidental" step,— “ I feel pain in the 

Vin. •— 77 
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With. Price, again, lie holds that rightness of intention and 
motive is not only an indispensable condition or element 
of the rightness of an action, but actually the sole deter- 
minant of its moral worth , but with more philosophical 
penetration he draws the inference — of which the English 
moralist does not seem to have dreamt — that there can 
he no separate rational principles for determining the 
“material'' rightness of conduct, as distinct from its 
“formal ” rightness ; and therefore that all rules of duty 
must admit of being deduced from the one general 
principle that duty ought to he done for duty’s sake. 
This deduction is the most original part of Kant’s doctrine. 
The dictates of leason, he points out, must necessarily be 
addressed to all rational beings as such ; hence, my inten- 
tion cannot be right unless I am prepared to will the 
principle on which I act to be a universal law. He 
considers that this fundamental rule or imperative “act 
on a ina.vira which thou canst will to be law universal ” 
supplies a sufficient criterion for determining particular 
duties in all cases. The rule excludes wrong conduct with 
two degrees of stringency. Some offences, such as breach 
of contract, we cannot even conceive universalized; as 
soon as every one broke piomises no one would make 
them. Other maxims, such as that of leaving persons 
m distress to shift for themselves, we can easily conceive 
to he universal laws, but we cannot without contra- 
diction will them to be such ; for when we are ourselves 
in distress we cannot help desiring that others should 
help us. 

Another important peculiarity of Kant’s doctrine is his 
development of the connexion between duty and free-wilL 
He holds that it is through our moral consciousness that 
we know that we are free j in the cognition that I ought 
to do what is right because it is right and not because I 
like it, it is implied that this purely rational volition is 
possible; that my action can be determined, not “ mechani- 
cally,’’ through the necessary operation of the natural 
stimuli of pleasurable and painful feelings, hut in accord- 
ance with the laws of my true, reasonable self. The 
realization of reason, or of human wills so far as rational, 
thus presents itself as the absolute end of duty ; and we 
get, as a new form of the fundamental practical rule, “ act 
so as to treat humanity, in thyself or any other, as an end 
always, and never as a means only.’' We may observe, too, 
that the notion of freedom connects ethics with jurisprudence 
in a simple and striking manner. The fundamental aim of 
jurisprudence is to realize external freedom by removing 
the hindrances imposed on each one’s free action through 
the interferences of other wills. Ethics shows how to 
realize internal freedom by resolutely pursuing rational ends 
in opposition to those of natural inclination. But what 
practicable ends are there which reason prescribes, and 
which can therefore be stated absolutely as ends at which 
human beings ought to aim whatever their actual desires 
may be ? There are two such ends, Kant holds, — perfection 
and hap^mess ; more precisely, what we are morally bound 
to seek is perfection for ourselves and happiness for others ; 
since (1) no one can directly promote the moral perfection 
of others, depending as it does on free choice of nght ; and 
(2) one’s own happiness being necessarily an object of 
natural desire cannot also be regarded as a duty. The 
latter limitation contrasts strikingly with the view of Butler 
and Reid, that man, as a rational being, is under a “ mani- 
fest obligation ” to seek his own interest. The difference, 
however, is not really so great as it seems ; since in another 
part of his system l^nt fully recognizes the reasonableness 
of self-love. Though duty, iu his view, excludes regard for 
private happiness, the summum honum is not duty alone, 
neglect of an act of benevoletice, because benevolence is judged by mo 
to be conduct yriach it becomes me to adopt," 


but duty and happiness combined ; the demand for happi. 
ness as the reward of duty is so essentially reasonable 
that we must postulate a universal connexion between 
the two is the ordei of the universe; indeed, the prac- 
tical necessity of this postulate is the only adequate 
rational ground that we have for believing in the existence 
of God. 

Before the ethics of Kant had begun to be seriously 
studied in England, the rapid and remarkable development 
of metaphysical view and method of which the three chief 
stages are represented by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel Hegel, 
respectively had already taken place , and the system of 
the latter was occupying the most prominent position in 
the philosophical thought of Germany.^ Hegel’s ethical 
doctime (expounded chiefly in his Philosophic des Pecks, 

1821) shows a close affinity, and also a striking contrast, 
to Kant’s, He holds, with Kant, that duty or good conduct 
consists in the conscious realization of the free reasonable 
will, which is essentially the same in all rational beings. 

But in Kant's view the universal content of this will is 
only given in the formal condition of ‘‘only acting as one 
can desire all to act,’’ to be subjectively applied by each 
rational agent to his own volition ; whereas Hegel conceives 
the universal will as objectively presented to each man in 
the laws, institutions, and customary morality of th( 
community of which he is a member. Thus, in his view, 
not merely natural inclinations towards pleasures, or the 
desires for selfish happiness, require to be morally resisted; 
but even the prompting of the individual’s conscience, the im- 
pulse to do what seems to him right, if it comes into conflict 
with the common sense of his community. It is true that 
Hegel regards the conscious effort to realize one’s own con- 
ception of good aa a higher stage of moral development 
than the mere conformity to the jural rules establishing 
property, maintaining contract, and allotting punishment to 
crime, in which the universal will is first expressed; since 
in such conformity this will is only accomplished acci- 
dentally by the outward concurrence of individual wills, 
and is not essentially realized in any of them. He holds, 
however, that this conscientious effort is self-deceived and 
futile, is even the very root of moral evil, except it attains 
its lealization in harmony with the objective social relations 
in which the individual finds himself placed. Of these re- 
lations the first grade is constituted by the family, the 
second ty civil society, and the third by the state, the 
organization of which is the highest manifestation of 
universal reason in the sphere of practice. 

Hegelianism appears as a distinct element in English 
ethied thought at the present day; but the direct influence 
of Hegel’s system is perhaps less important than that in- 
directly exercised through the powerful stimulus which it 
has given to the study of the historical development of 
human thought and human society. According to Hegel, 
the essence of the universe is a process of thought from the 
abstract to the concrete ; and a right understanding of this 
process gives the key for interpreting the evolution 
in time of European philosophy. So again, in his view, 
the history of mankind is a history of the necessary 

^ In Kantism, as we have partly seen, the most important ontological 
beliefs— in God, freedom, and immortality of the soul — are based on 
necessities of ethical thought. In Fichte s system the connexion of 
ethics and metaphysics is still more intimate; indeed, we may compare 
it in this respect to Platonism; as Plato blends the most fundamental 
notions of each of these studies in the one idea of good, so Fichte blends 
them in the one idea free will “ Freedom ” in his view, is at once the 
foundation of all being and the end of all moral action. In the systems 
of Schelling and Hegel ethics falls again into a subordinate place; 
indeed, the ethical view of the former Is rather suggested then com- 
pletely developed. Neither Fichte nor Schelling has exercised more 
than the faintest and most indirect influence on ethical philosophy in 
England; it therefore seems best to leave the ethical doctrines of each 
to be explained in connexion vritli the rest of Iijs system. 
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development of the free spirit through the different forms 
of political organization: the first being that of the Orien- 
tal monarchy, in which freedom belongs to the monarch 
only; the second, that of the Ormco-riuman republics, in 
which a select body of free citizens is sustained on a basis 
of slavery; while finally in the modern societies, sprung 
from the Teutonic invasion of the decaying Eoman empire, 
freedom is recognized as the natural right of all members 
of the community. The effect of the lectures (post- 


humously edited) in which Hegel’s “Philosophy of History” 
and “History of Philosophy” were expounded has extended 
far beyond the limits of his special school , indeed, the pre- 
sent predominance of the historical method in all depart- 
ments of the theory of practice is not a little due to their 
influence. What place the study of histoiy ought to take 
in the systematic establishment of fundamental ethical 
principles or of particular moral rules is, however, still a 
matter of eager controversy. (h. s.) 
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ETHIOPIA, or .Ethiopia, in Greek AWtoTria, the ancient 
classical designation of a country and kingdom of North- 
eastern Africa, lying immediately to the S. of Egypt, and 
extending eastwards to the Red Sea, but with no definitely 
marked boundaries in any other direction. According to the 
“folk’s etymology” of the Greeks, the name was equivalent 
to the “ land of the scorched faces,” from atdea/, to bum, 
and toi/r, the countenance, and this supposed derivation 
doubtless reacted on the employment of the word, and 
increased the vagueness of its meaning ; but in all pro- 
bability it was really, like the name of Egypt itself, a 
corruption of some Egyptian original now unknown. 
The knowledge of this country possessed by the earlier 
Greeks was extremely slight, and greatly corrupted by 
mythical additions. To the generation among whom the 
Homeric poems took their rise the Ethiopians were the 
remotest inhabitants of the world, and received the 
gods themselves as familiar guests. They are twice 
mentioned by Hesiod, who calls their king by the Egyptian 
name of Memnon. Herodotus acquired a considerable 
amount of information about their connexion with Egypt, 
and Democritus is said to have travelled as far south as 
Meroe, and to have written an account of its hieroglyphics ; 
but it was not till the invasion of Ptolemy Philadelphus that 
the Greeks began to be familiar with the country. From 
Herodotus downwards wo hear of a great many separate 
tribes, most of whom are designated by Greek epithets 
descriptive of some real or supposed peculiarity, as the 
Ichthyophagi or Fish-eaters, the Macrobii or Long-livers, 
the Troglodytes or Cave-dwellers. To only a few of them 
can their proper geographical position be assigned, and of 
none of them can we with certainty determine the ethno- 
graphical affinities. The name Ethiopian, indeed, must be 
regarded not as an ethnographical but as a poHtico-geograplu- 
cal designation. It has been applied, .both in ancient and 
modern times, to peoples of different race who have occi;- 


pied the country to the south of Egypt and the south- 
western part of Arabia, much in the same way as the name 
Englishman is used by foreigners for any native of the 
British Islands, whether he be of Germanic or Celtic 
descent; and in this respect it probably differs from the 
quasi-synonymous Cushite of Hebrew ethnology and the 
An of the Egyptian inscriptions. The inhabitants of 
Meroe or Southern Ethiopia were a reddish-brown people, 
and are so represented on the monuments ; but they were 
surrounded by, and perhaps intermingled with, a number 
of dark-skinned tribes, whose effigies indicate affinity with 
the negro. Modern research enables us to trace the main 
outlines of Ethiopian history, but with the same indefinite- 
ness of chronology which attaches to so much of the history 
of Egypt. Of Its earlier epochs we are profoundly igno- 
rant. The Greeks had a tradition that the Egyptians 
were indebted to the Ethiopians for the first impulse of 
their civilization ; but recent investigators maintain that 
the relation between the two peoples must have been 
exactly the reverse of this, and their view is supported by 
the fact that as we advance up the river the monuments 
are evidently of later date and poorer workmanship, as if 
the southern builders were only second-rate imitators of 
their northern predecessors {cf. Brugseh, GescJdchte ^gyp- 
ten's, 1877). The Pharaohs of the XII. Egyptian Dynasty 
— ^the XTsurtesens or Osortasens and Amenemhats — 
repulsed the encroachments of the Ethiopians and invaded 
their country. By ITsurtesen III. a frontier fortress was 
erected at Semneh; and he forbade the people to the 
south to enter Egypt except for the purpose of trading in 
cattle. During the XVIII. Dynasty we find the kings of 
Egypt partly in friendly and partly in hostile relations with 
their Ethiopian neighbours. Aahmes married an Ethiopian 
princess, and received the assistance of her family in the 
expulsion of the shepherd kings. Amenhotep (Amenophis) 
J. bis son, and Thotjpnes (Tuthmosis) I. his grandson, bot^ 
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extended the Egyptian dominion towards the south, and 
the supremacy of Tutlimosis III. seems to have been 
widely acknowledged throughout the Ethiopian region. 
■^enAinenhotepII., as we are informed by an inscription 
in the Nubian temple of Arnadas, brought back from his 
conquests the dead bodies of the kings he had slain, one of 
them was sent to adorn, the walls of Napata, the Ethiopian 
city now identified with Jebel Barkal. Amenhotep IIL, 
Horemhebi, and the more'warlike Rameses or Ramessu I. are 
all mentioned as in possession of the Ethiopian supremacy, 
but as engaged from time to time in wars within the region. 
Amenhotep III. founded at Napata a great fortress-temple 
for the god Amon-ra of Thebes. A general revolt took 
place against Ramses II. and the importance of the wars 
that followed is shown by the extensive sculptures and 
paintings in regard to them still preserved at Ipsambul 
(Abu-simbel) and Beit Walli. During the XXII. Egyptian 
Dynasty the independence and power of the principal 
Ethiopian potentate had increased so much that Azerch- 
Amen, of Napata, the Zerah of the Biblical narrative, 
conquered all the valley of the Nile, and advanced against 
Syria and Judah ; the defeat, however, inflicted on him at 
Zephathah by King Asa was so complete that he withdrew 
again within his original frontiers. Piankhi Meriamen, 
the priest-king of Napata, whose family had an Egyptian 
origin, took advantage of the confusion into which 
Egypt had fallen during the XX III. Dynasty, and 
succeeded in establishing his authority ; and for several 
generations Ethiopian influence was predominant in Egypt. 
Tirhakah especially was a monarch of great power, as is 
attested by bis monuments at Napata and elsewhere. 
The great Egyptian Psametifc was enabled by foreign 
assistance to restore a native dynasty j but the excessive 
favour which he showed to those who had helped him to 
his throne so displeased the Egyptian military caste that 
they emigrated to Ethiopia to the number, according to 
Herodotus, of 24 0,000. At Ipsambul (Abu simbel) there is 
a Greek inscription on one of the great colossi of Ramses pur- 
porting to have been engraved by the Greek mercenaries 
who accompanied the expedition of Psametik against his 
runaway subjects. The Persian invader Cambyses, who 
brought the Egyptian independence to a close, failed iu his 
attack on the Ethiopian kingdom j but the change in the 
condition of Egypt helped to open up Ethiopia to Greek 
enterprise and influence. Under the Ptolemies various 
Greek colonies — ^Dire-Bereniees, Adulis, Arsinoe — ^wero 
established on the Ethiopian coast of the Red Sea, and 
Greek learning was introduced into the Ethiopian court. 
Ptolemy Philadelphua invaded the country, but came to 
terms with the king, Ergamenes or Arkamen, who is 
reported to have relieved the royal power from the 
ecclesiastical bondage under which it had long suffered, 
by putting the priests to death and plundering their 
temples. Arkamen’s name occurs on the monuments at 
Debod or Tabet, In the reign of Augustus, C. Petronios 
had to defend the Egyptian frontiers against an invasion 
under Queen Candace: in the second campaign he ex- 
torted the submission of the country, which continued 
nominally Roman till the reign of Diocletian, A garrison 
■was established at Primis or Ibrim, and a troop of German 
horse had its head-quarters at Pselchis. There is stiU a 
very perfect Roman camp at Mehendi, to the south of 
Hierasykaminos. About the 1st century of the Christian 
era a new kingdom seems to have grown up at Axume. 
The king Zoskales is mentioned by the author of the 
Feriplus of the Eryihrean /Sect, who also tells us that he 
•was acquainted with Greek ; he may be identified with the 
Za Bagal6 or Hekla of the Ethiopian list of kings. In the 
sixth century the Christians of Yemen, being oppressed by 
the dynasty of Jewish prosdytes who at Siat time hdd 
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the throne of the Himyarites, asked and obtained the 
assistance of the Axumite monarch; but the Ethiopian 
sovereignty thus established only lasted for about seventy 
years. 

Compare Eovpr, vol vii. pp. 730-7-18 ; Abyssinia, vol, i , and 
the works of Salt, &e., tlieieieteiredto ; and in addition Lenonn ant, 
Mtfiuei de E histone orient ale ; Records of the Past, vol. iv. ; Vivien 
de Saint Martin, “^Iclairc. geogr etliist. surlinsciiptiond’ Adulis,*’ 
in Jmmo.l Asiatiqne, 3803, published sepaiatuly m 1864, and his 
la Noid de VAfrique dans Vantiquitt grecque et lomcane, 1863. 

Ethiopian, or Geez, is the name given in modern 
philology to a language of the Semitic family, which is still 
used in Abyssinia for literary and ecclesiastical purposes. 
It shows the closest affinity in grammatical structure with 
Arabic. The verb has ten conjugations, of which two are 
peculiar, and the remaining eight analogous to as many of 
the ten Arabic conjugations. The noun presents a greater 
similarity to the Hebrew noun, thongh at the same time it 
has decidedly Arabic characteristics. There is no dual form 
either in noun or verb. About a third of the vocables of 
the language have been traced to Arabic roots, while 
others find their counterparts and kindled in Aramaic and 
Hebrew. A considerable number of words have been 
imported from foreign tongues — some as mere exotics by 
translators and scholars, but many others through direct 
popular intercourse with foreign nations. Aramaic, 
Hebrew, and Greek have been chiefly laid under contii- 
bution, the last especially for words technical to Chiistiauity. 
Of course it is often difficult to decide in the case of 
Aramaic and Arabic vocables whether they are real borrow- 
ings since the differentiation of the languages, or are part 
of the original common stock of the Semitic. There are at 
least two modern languages which have sprung from the 
ancient Geez, distinguished in modern philology by the con- 
ventional names of Tigriua and Tigr^, both derived from 
the native Tigraj, which is applied to either indifferently. 
The Tigi6, spoken by the half-nomadic races on the fron- 
tiers of Nubia and Seunaaris, at least among one tribe, the 
Habab, extremely like the parent speech ; the Tignna, on 
the other hand, is corrupt both in its soimcls, its inflexions, 
and its vocabulary, and bears evidence more especially of 
Amharie influence. TigiA has been very partially inves- 
tigated ; Merx published, in 1868, a vocabulary and gram- 
matical sketch; Munziger’s vocabulary is printed in 
Dillmann’s Lexicon / and a Tigr^ translation of the gospel 
of Luke by Kugler and Isenberg exists in manuscript. The 
Tigriua, or rattier the Adoan dialect of the Tigrina, was 
treated pretty fully by Dr Preetorius in his Grammatik der 
Tignna Sprache, 1872, and he has since published, in the 
Ztsckrft. d. JDeut. Mcrg. Ges., 1874, a paper on the two 
dialects of Ham§s6n and Tanben, which differ considerably 
in vocabulary as well as in pronunciation, but are mutually 
intelligible. Another dialect mainly of Ethiopic character 
is spoken by the people of Harrar, who form a small 
Semitic enclave in the Hamitic population to the east of 
southern Abyssinia. Its peculiarities have been investi- 
gated by Burton, Mr sf Footsteps in East Africa, 1856, and 
by Pisetorius in Ztschr, d. Deut. Morg. Ges., 1869, The 
affinity of the Geez alphabet has given rise to no small 
discuaaion: Ludolf brought it into comparison with the 
Samaritan, De Lacy with the Greek and Coptic, and 
Lepsius with the Devanflgari, but in the opinion of most 
Semitic investigators, its Semitic origin has been proved 
by the discovery of the cognate Himyaritic alphabet 
or mmmd {cf. Renan, Hist, des Zangues Semitimies, p. 
308). 

The literature of the Ethiopian language, like that of 
Armenian, is almost exclusively Christian, and, indeed, with 
comparatively slight exceptions, theological or ecclesiastical. 
Only a few inscriptions have been preserved of the pre- 
Christian period, the most notable being those of Axum 
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and Ad alls, but it is not improbable that light will be ob- 
tained on the earlier times from the inscriptions of Southern 
Arabia, which are beginning to receive special attention. 
The language of the Axum inscriptions is the same as that 
of the Bible, and contains the Amharic element. The 
forms of the letters vary, and the older forma are liter 
the Hiniyaritic, Vowel signs are irregularly employed, and 
sometimes omitted, and the numeral notation is peculiar. 
The work which forms the standard of a classical style is 
the veraioii of the Bible According to native tradition it 
was made fioiii the Arabic, either by the first bishop 
Frumentius (Abba SalUniS,) or by the “Nine Saints’' of the 
5th century; but inter nal evidence goes to prove that it 
was really derived from the Greek version in use in the 
Alexandrian chuich In the course of centuries it has un- 
dergone numberless alterations at the hands of copyists ; 
hut even its most corrupted condition leaves it clear that it 
must have been characterized by great fidelity to the Greek 
text. Among the MSS. of the Old Testament Professor 
Dillmann distinguishes three classes . the first, which seldom 
occurs, preserves in the main the original translation; the 
second, and most numerous, contains a text revised accord- 
ing to the Greek ; and the third has been improved by com- 
parison with the Hebrew. Besides the ordinary canonical 
books of the English Bible, and the ordinary apocryphal 
books, with the exception of the Maccabees, the Ethiopian 
canon includes a number of works of various interest and 
value, as tbe Kufale or Book of the Jubilees, the Book of 
Enoch, and the Ascension of Isaiah, — concerning which 
consult Apoca-lyptio Literatube, vol. ii. The books of 
the Maccabees were either never translated or have been lost, 
but their place has been supplied by spurious productions 
of the same name. Several apocryphal books are also in- 
corporated with the New Testament, which is usually 
reckoned to contain 35 altogether. It was printed in 2 vols. 
at Rome, 1548, in the London Polyglot, and in 1830 by 
the London Bible Society, under the editorship of Th. P. 
Platt. DiUinanu published the Octateuch, Leipsic, 1853, 
the four books of the Kings, Leipsic, 1861-1871, Enoch, 
1851, and the book of the Jubilees, 1859 ; and R. Lawrence 
published the AseeiisioJesaice, 1819, and the Apocalypse of 
JSzra, 1820, at Oxford. {Cf. Dillmaun’s article on the 
MLhiojjmheBihelvhersetzung in Herzog’s Redl-Encyclopadie, 
2d edition, 1877.) Of the numerous works which rank 
as ecclesiastical authorities in the Ethiopian church, it 
is sufficient to mention the Gyrillus, which contains, not 
only several dogmatic treatises of Cyril of Alexandria, but 
also similar productions of several others of the fathers ; 
the Synod us, which includes, inter alia, the constitutions 
and statutes of the apostles, the canons of the councils of 
Ancyra, Neocmsarea, Sardis, Antioch, and Nicma, an ex- 
position of the Nicene creed, and an exposition of the 
Decalogue ; the Mafshafa fcidan za egziena lyasus, or the 
Testament of our Lord Jesus (usually quoted as the Kid&n), 
which treats of various ecclesiastical, liturgical, and 
eschatological matters; the Genzat or Mafshafa Genzat, 
and the Mafshafa Kedr, containing respectively the burial 
service and other sections of the ritual ; the Rhilexms, a 


monastic treatise, probably translated into iithiopic in tbe 
14th century, and deriving its name from Philoxenus of 
Manbig. Among the poetic works are a collection of 
hymns in honour of the saints of the Ethiopian calendar, 
entitled Erziahklian nagsa, or “ May God reign,” and the 
Organma Marydm,'& eulogy of the Virgin in rhythmic prose. 
The MSS. of the MavdseSt or Antiphomry sometimes con- 
tain an interesting musical notation, which, according to 
native tradition, was introduced by a saint who lived in 
the 6th or 7th century. Certain works called Savdsev or 
guides are devoted to the illustration of the Ethiopian 
language, but they are very poor, and make no distinction 
between grammatical, lexicographical, andhistorico-soientific 
information, standing thus on the same level with such 
a work as Elyot’s Latin Dictionary. The historical works, 
as for example those concerning Alexander of Macedon, are 
of little moment ; and tbe real value of the lists of early 
kings of Ethiopia is still a matter of dispute. According to 
Prsetorius, one of the most recent investigators {Ztsckr. 
d. Dent. Morg. Ges., 1870), all the statements made 
in Ethiopian literature about the earlier history of the 
country have been in the main derived from Arabic legends 
not earlier than the 14th century, and then reconstructed 
with the assistance of the king-lists, which alone have some 
degree of historic credibility. The European libraries which 
possess the richest collections of Ethiopian MSS, are the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, the Royal Library at Vienna, 
and the National Library at Paris. Euppell’s collections 
are preserved at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and KrapfFs at 
Tubingen and 'Wurtemberg. The Bodleian catalogue was 
published by Dillmann, 1868; D'Ahbadie’s Catalogue 
raisonnS de manuscripts ithiopiens appeared in 1859 ; and 
a list of the Magdala collection in the British Museum, 
consisting of upwards of 300 MSS., was contributed to 
the Ztsehr. d. Deut. Morg. Ges., 1870, by William Wright, 
Ewald gives a list of the Wurtemberg MSS. in Ztsehr, 
fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1843, and of the 
Tubingen MSS. in Ztsehr, d, Deut, Morg, Ges,, 1847. 
Dorn had already made known the few works possessed 
by the St Petersburg library, in the Bull, de I' Acad., 
May and October 1837. The Vienna collection is dealt 
with by Fr. Muller in Ztsehr. d. Deut. Moig. Ges,, 
1862. The first scholar who turned his attention to 
Ethiopian was Potken of Cologne about 1513. A gram- 
mar and dictionary were published by Jacob Wemmers, a 
Carmelite of Antwerp in 1638 ; and in 1661 appeared the 
first edition of the great lexicon by Job Ludolf, who, in 
the 1702 edition, prefixed a Dissertatio deharmonia lingua 
odk. cum. cet. orient., and was also the author of Comment, 
de Hist. oeth. 

Modem woiks connected with the subject are Hupfeldt, Ex&r^ 
dUUiones .iEthiopicos, 1825 ; Dorn, De psalmio celhuyko, 1825 ; 
Tucb, De jEthiop. linguce sonorvm propridaitbiis guibiisdam, 1864, 
and De afh, linguae son. sibilaniium urn, 1854 ; Ewald, Ueber des 
ccOhiop. BucKs Eenaikh Erdstehung, 1854; D’Abbadie, Ecrmae 
Pastor Ethiopice, 1860 ; Schrader, De Linguae jEthiopka indole, 
1860 ; Ceriani, Monmienta sacra et yrofam e codunbus Bibl. 
Ambrosianae, Milan, 1861; Eodwell, j££hi(^ia liturgies and prayers, 
1865 ; Physudogus odhiopke, 1877. 


ETHNOGEAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY 


I. T^finition. — Ethnography embraces the descriptive 
details, and ethnology the rational exposition, of 
the human aggregates and organizations known as hordes, 
clans, tribes, and nations, especially in the earlier, the 
savage and barbarous, stages of their progress. Both 
belong to the general science of anthropology or the 
natural history of mankind, being related to it as parts to 
a whole. Ethnography and ethnology, indeed, run up into 


anthropology as anthropology does into zoology, and 
zoology into biology. No very sharp fine can he drawn 
between these two sciences themselves, their diflerences 
being mainly those between the particular and the general, 
between the orderly collection of local facts, and the 
principles according to which they may be grouped and 
interpreted. Ethnographists deal with particular tribes, 
and with particular institutions and particular customs 
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prevailing among the several peoples of the world, and 
especially among so-called savages. Ethnologists bring 
simultaneously under review superstitions, legends, customs, 
and institutions which, though scattered in distant regions 
of the earth, have some common basis or significance. 
Ethnography and ethnology run as easily one into another, 
as the two sections of general anthropology, viz., (1) anthro- 
irAogy proper, as expounded by anatomists and physiologists, 
who deal with the different races of man, their elements, 
modifications, and possible origin ; and (2) demography, 
ivhich, as constituted by the researches of Qudtelet and 
Ins friends and disciples, as Farr, Galton, GuiUard, and 
Berfcillon, treats of the statistics of health and disease, of 
the physical, intellectual, physiological, and economical 
aspects of births, marriages, and mortality. 

Ethnography, ethnology, and anthropology are interwoven 
with philology, juiisprudence, archaeology, geography, and 
the various branches of history. A fact may require to be 
investigated successively byJinguists, anatomists, and mathe- 
maticians. In current language ethnography and ethnology 
are often used indiscriminately, but if a distinction is to be 
made betw’eeii them, an instinctive perception teaches us 
to speak of ethnographic facts and ethnological theories, 
of ethnographic literature and ethnological science, — 
ethnology being related to ethnography as the wine to the 
giape. 

II. Division — Just as the lines which separate ethno- 
logy, anthropology, and history one from another are 
vaguely traced, so are the boundaries of the several 
provinces ot ethnology themselves indefinito We aie 
obliged, for the sake of convenience, to draw up classifica- | 
tions, but the more rigorous we make them the more arti- 
ficial they become. “Nature,’' as Lamarck has said, 

“ recognizes neither kingdoms, nor classes, nor orders, nor 
genera, nor sub-genera, nature recognizes nothing but 
individuals ' The older sciences may be tabulated to a 
degree w’hich the younger sciences cannot allow, and 
ethnology is one of the youngest of all, — its existence, even 
its name, not dating further back than the present genera- 
tion. Ethnologists are pioneers in a new field of inquiry, — 
squatters in. the Far West of learning. Intent on open- 
ing the first paths through the dark forest of prehistoric 
times, on driving the first plough through these virgin 
prairies, they erect no structures which pretend to more 
than a provisional character. They throw up now a log 
cabin, and now a wooden shanty, leaving to their successors 
the work of building substantial houses of brick, and 
in the far future stately edifices of enduring marble. 

At first sight it might appear convenient to divide 
ethnology into two great branches : — (1) historic ethnology, 
comprising researches into the origin, the filiation, the 
customs and institutions of wild and barbarian tribes still 
existing, or of whom we have authentic records ; (2) pre- 
historic ethnology, comprising similar researches into the 
early condition of man, but founded necessarily on deduc- 
tions, and not on positive testimony. But the fitness and 
the simplicity of this division are more apparent than real. 
The two sections as thus indicated cannot be treated apart, 
because so few or incomplete are the vestiges of prehistoric 
man that they cannot furnish a basis for sound theories 
unless these remains are studied in the light of the know- 
ledge which we possess of tribes existing in the non-civilized 
state, and who thus form the connecting link between 
historic and prehistoric man. Being a part of natural his- 
tory, anthropology deals principally with the question of 
the several races, their anatomy, physiology, and pathology. 
It seeks to determine which are the permanent varieties, 
by the crania, by the facial features, by the stature and 
proportion of the body, by the miscroscopic structure of 
the hair, by the colour of the skin. It analyses the great 


problems of evolution. It assigns to food, to climate, to 
what the French call the milieu, and the Americans “ the 
surroundings,” — the share which each has had in producing 
or fostering the variations of human types Ethnography 
does not discuss anew the solutions presented by anthro- 
pology, hut accepts them as generally true, and observes if 
they fit and work satisfactorily in its depaitment. The 
task, thus limited in order to secure its better execution, 
is stiU a gigantic one. Human development branches out 
into a multitude of ramifications, which may be brought 
under the following heads : 

1 Material Development. I 4. Intellectual Development 

2. Family ,, ,, 

3. Social ,, 1 6. Moial ,, 

HI. Method , — ^Astronomy starts from the iirinciple that 
the laws of mathematics and those of light and matter are 
universal, — that they are true not only on the earth but 
throughout the universe. Ethnology takes its stand on 
the assumption that the laws of intelligence have always 
been what they are, and have always operated as they do 
now, that man has progressed fiom the simple to the 
complex, from the particular to the general. This assump- 
tion does not interfere with the discussion which the 
anthropologists carry on respecting monogeny or polygeny, 
— that IS to say, the common or multiplex origin of the 
different races which inhabit the earth, nor does it affirm 
that the progress has been always continuous and well- 
marked. It recognizes the fact that some laces may have 
been stationary and some may even have rctiograded. It 
postulates simply that mankind, whatever bo its origin, is, 
or has become, a mass practically homogeneous, more 
uniform than diverse The wide differences between 
civilized ond uncivilized man are now admitted to be only 
differences in degree, — actual civilization being the adult 
age, and savagery the infancy of mankind. “ The condi- 
tions and habits of existing savages,” says Sir John Lub- 
bock, “resemble in many ways those of our own ancesfcois 
at a period now long gone by ; they illustrate the earlier 
mental stages through W'hich the human race has passed.” 
To the casual observer, savages seem to be, as to Dr Johnson, 
all alike, and in fact they are so in comparison with our- 
selves; but to the close observer who compares savages 
with savages, they are easily distinguishable. Although 
contemporaries, they are separated by differences in cul- 
ture so gieat that it would seem the work of centuries for 
the more backward to attain the state already reached 
by the more advanced. Great, indeed, are the facilities 
which ethnology confers on the historian who may, for 
example, explain the condition of the Israelites under 
the Judges by that of the Maories of Now Zealand, as they 
were almost within the present generation, or may compare 
the earliest Aryan races with the Malay-Indian populations 
of to-day. By its aid the philosopher may trace an institu- 
tion through all countries and in every period, accumulating 
illustrations of its progressive stages, and piecing them 
together in their natural sequence like the scattered bones 
of an extinct animal. Uncivilized countries are for us a 
standing exhibition of prehistoric matters, museums where 
we find duplicates of objects which were thought to be 
lost or which were forgotten ; each of them is a Pompeii, 
exhumed from beneath the rubbish of ages. To study 
wild, tribes is, as it were, to discover in the forests of 
Central America an ancient city, not crumbling and 
desolate, but still inhabited by a race preserving the old 
Maya habits and manners. The laying hare of all these 
scientific riches gave the impulse to which we owe 
ethnology. It does not require much reflection to under- 
stand that the principle just developed is an instance of the 
great law of evolution. According to the naturalist of the 
modem school, evolution has transformed successively the 
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animal genera; according to the anthropologist, it has trans- 
formed the races of man ; and, according to the ethnologist, 
it has transformed human thought. It must be confessed 
that evolution has yet opponents who contend that history 
records, not progress, but degeneration from a state of inno- 
cence and bliss, from an. age of gold or Saturnian cycle. 
This doctrine, borne out by the unanimous testimony of aU 
tradition, was assumed at one time to be beyond dispute, 
and had nearly become an article of faith. But in recent 
times it has not remained unchallenged. In answer to its 
assailants, the theory of degeneration has, within this cen- 
tury, been reasserted with great ingenuity and vehemence 
by ultramontane writers, such as De Maistre and De Bonald, 
and iu our own country it has been more recently defended 
by Whately with characteristic vigour. But an effective 
reply has been given by such writers as Lubbock and 
Tylor, especially the latter, who concludes an exhaustive 
discussiou by these words, to which most ethnologists will 
subscribe : — 

“ "We may fancy ourselves looking on civihzation as in personal 
figure she traverses the world ; we see her lingering or resting by 
the way, and often deviating into paths that bring hei toiling mck 
to wheie she had passed by long ago; but, direct or devious, her 
path lies forward ; and if now and then she tries a few backward 
steps, her walk soon falls into a helpless stumbling. It is not 
according to her natuie ; her feet weie not made to plant uncertain 
steps behind her ; for both in her forward view and in her onward 
gait she is of only human type .” — Early Culture, ii. 

To the facts and reasonings adduced by the natu- 
ralists Mr Herbert Spencer adds the weight of specu- 
lative argument : — “ Each organism, “ he says, ” exhibited 
within a short space of time a series of changes which, when 
supposed to occupy a period indefinitely great, and to go 
on m various ways instead of one way, gives us a tolerably 
clear conception of organic evolution in genei’aL The 
whole exhibits one grand scheme of progression.” These 
words are the substance of the whole philosophy of 
evolution, which, sketched out by Maupertuis, Lamarck, 
and Goethe, reasserted and victoriously demonstrated by 
Darwin and Wallace, and taken up by Huxley, Virchow, 
Quatrefages, Broca, and Haeckel, now underlies all ethno- 
logical research. 

In the view of its supporters, evolution has not only in 
past ages differentiated genera and species, but is at work 
to-day in transforming the actual types. Here may be the 
place to advert to the great law, of which Von Baer 
and Agassiz were the most thorough and successful 
exponents, namely, “ that the development of the in- 
dividual is an epitome of that of the species.” The 
human embryo, for example, passes rapidly through all the 
principal phases, in one or other of which whole series of 
inferior animals stay permanently, in such a manner that 
every new generation repeats in an abridged manner those 
that have gone before. Of the many corollaries which 
follow from this theory, the most important seems to be 
that, however much some groups of animals may differ 
from each other in structure and habits, they must 
have descended from the same parent form, if they are 
found to pass through similar embryonic stages. This is 
heredity. Ethnologists, again, have not been slow in 
borrowing this law from anatomists. The embryo going 
over the same organic form as the species, they argue that 
the child too must repeat the intellectual developments of 
past mankind. Parents, and not only the observers among 
them, had already reversed the opinion of the philosophers 
that savages are children by saying that children ajre 
savages. The remarkable similarity between their ideas, 
language, habits, and character, though generally admitted, 
had been regarded merely as a curious accident ; but coin- 
cidences of such vast magnitude are not to be considered 
as merely accidental. Everybody knows, and the fact is as 


important as it is obvious, how boys delight in romping, 
running, leaping, boating, swimming, and all out-door 
exercises, and how their favourite heroes are the Bed 
Rover, Robin Hood in the forest green, Robinson Crusoe in 
the solitude of his island home, where he had to begin all 
anew. 

Peculiar instances of the general law of inheritance have 
been called atavism. It occurs often that one individual is 
the exact countertype of his grandfather, or some more 
remote ancestor. By this law, still a very obscure one, 
ethnologists explain how men are occasionally met with 
who live in the midst of our civilization as mere savages. 
The passion manifested by many people for hunting and 
fishing as a sport, for a tramping roving life, the frequent 
falling or relapse of French settlers in Canada (the Bois 
brfilds) into Indian habits, are supposed to be manifestations 
of atavism. But our stiff and rigid civilization is averse to 
those old fashioned individuals, who roam about, living 
from hand to mouth; the existing system of law can 
scarcely be brought to distinguish them from criminals. 
Moralists attribute to atavism a large number of offences 
which lawyers attribute to guilty dispositions. Now-a-days 
more than one Boadicea emerges into a brief celebrity upon 
being sentenced to hard labour in the house of correction ; 
more than one CassiveUaunus has been severely flogged 
and sent to penal servitude. Mr Dugdale, an industrious 
statistician of New York, has traced to its common ancestor 
a family, the Jukes, consisting of 1200 people, of which 
the majority are paupers, thieves, or prostitutes, in a greater 
or less degree, and who are computed to have cost the state 
in prison maintenance, almshouse relief, &c., something 
like £260,000. The ancestor was a descendant of the 
early Dutch settlers, and lived much as backwoodsmen 
do now upon the Indian frontiers. He is described as a 
“ hunter end fisherman, a hard drinker, jovial and com- 
panionable, averse to steady toil, working hard by spells 
and idling by turns, becoming blind in his old age, and 
his blindness has been entailed upon his children and 
grandchildren.” 

It is not, however, owing to atavism, but to the mere 
continuance of an old order of things, that so many of our 
ill-educated classes, shepherds, agricultural labourers, and 
even factory hands, are as little developed, and live a life 
as little intellectual as savages. Latent in our small 
hamlets and large cities there is more savagery than many 
reformers are aware of, and it needs but little experience 
to discover something of the old barbarity lurking still in 
minds and hearts under a thin veil of civilization. 

Atavism is a word applied to persons ; survival, an 
expressive word for which we are indebted to Tylor, has a 
similar meaning, but is applied to things. Survivals are 
habits, ideas, or expressions which are senseless and per- 
fectly inexplicable by the light of our present modes 
of life and thought, but can be explained by reference to 
similar customs or prejudices which are still to be found 
among distant tribes, or which are mentioned by ancient 
writers. The word survival corresponds exactly to the 
Latin word superstiiion, meaning the remainder or residue of 
bygone ages. But as the use of the word superstition is 
practically restricted to matters pertaining to religion and 
magic, a more general word had to be coined. “ Survivals,” 
says Tylor, “are milestones on the way of culture.” They 
are intellectual fossils. Just as spear-heads and frag- 
ments of ancient pottery are disinterred by the plough 
in the midst of our fields, so survivals may be picked 
out in our daily conversation, in our habits and 
manners, but it requires a trained intelligence to detect 
them. Their origind meaning has been lost, and they have 
been modified and distorted to serve modem purposes. 
Survivals may be compared to those muscles or pieces of 
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bono which are retained in the bodies of animals and eYcn 
in the human frame, as lelics of a former construction. 
But sooner or later they will fall to the ground ^ Nature 
closely husbands her means j she may keep for a while forms 
that are aiipareiitly useless ; it seems that she has forgotten 
them, or that she intends to fall back on them in case of 
failure; but when the new type is firmly settled, everjiihing 
that is not serviceable disappears. 

The scientific exploration of caverns with a view to dis- 
covering the remains of ancient men and beasts, as Pengelly 
has described it in the case of the Kent Cave, may serve as 
a model to ethnographers. The explorers did not leave an 
inch of soil untouched ; all the mound was dug out yard by 
yard, and carefully sifted ; nothing was taken up, nothing 
thrown away without good reason; the objects collected were 
labelled with care, and even the nature and the condition 
of the refuse recorded. So the main work of the ethno- 
grapher consists in scooping the historic or the prehistoric 
soil, in picking up everything that has lived, or that has 
been touched by living hands, and not rejecting as valueless 
anything asloiig as he is not perfectly cognizant of its nature. 
Thus he finds precious things and valuable information 
where the ignorant seesbut heajis of ofial and scourings. And 
w'hen he travels, especially in semi-civilized countries, there 
is no limit to the things he may look and inquire after ; 
the less the people are civilized, the richer the harvest he 
may gather in. One investigator prefers to study the people 
tliomsolvos, another their institutions. But whatever be the 
study, the first rule will always be to observe the facts v/ith 
uupiejudiced eyes; to draw a deep line of demarcation 
between them and all mere conjectures. Besides, all 
exf)lanations have to be called in question, oven those 
which seem sensible and judicious ; the student is in duty 
bound to distrust every theory and interpretation, especially 
his own glosses and commentaries. Rushing to conclusions 
is a fault into which beginners are sure to fall. The 
unscientific mind resembles the child in many respects, 
and in none more than this ; it is impatient and cannot 
bear suspense. Ready acquiescence in the assertion of 
others is dangerous, and easy conviction in one’s own ideas 
is the worst bane to science. 

One single fact well observed, well authenticated, is a 
positive gain,_ and may turn out to he of the highest value 
in future studies. But a single fact proves too much or too 
little ; as long as it stands alone, nobody can know whether 
it demonstrates a general law, or only an exception, as we 
see by the controversies still held on the famous skull of 
Neanderthal. Laws are obtained by grouping analogous facts 
in series. In nature, as in history, a series may be termed 
the development of an idea. Therefore, when the ethno- 
grapher does not restrict himself to the simple description of 
a single subject, of a single locality, of a single custom, he 
will have to search for analogous facts, that he may give the 
reader a scale of comparison. For he would expose liimgRif 
and his readers to gross errors if he were to conclude from 
a single trait to the whole institution, or from a single 
institution to the whole national organization. Such primi- 
tive populations as the Aleutians or the Todas it would be 
easy to represent as living either in a moral paradise or in 
a moral hell, according as one chose to regard only the 
attractive or only the repulsive side of their character. A 
fine ethnographical portrait, which is an abstract representa- 
tion, will be always difficult to draw. In the sketch of 
that collective in^vidual, a nation, the features must be 
impressed with the many lines and furrows which the wear 
and tear of existence have left on the originaL In 
describing an institution which is a collective fact, the 
numerous and contradictory feelings must be indicated 
which it stirred up in the many minds and hearts on which 
ifc acted, and which reacted on .it. But masters only know 


how to blend light and shade — ^how with some few colours 
to express a multitude of things. 

Ethnology, having entered on the scientific stage of 
development, requiies to be treated as a science. The 
fields of anthropology and ethnology are no longer the 
tilting-yard for fancies against opinions, for hypotheses 
against guesses ; they are now the place where facts well 
authenticated are stored up and gathered into orderly groups. 
Ethnology has become a science of observation, a branch 
of natural history. It was born the last of all sciences, 
not because it is the most difficult, but, on the contrary, be- 
cause, being easy enough, people have dealt with it too 
lightly. Everybody thought himself able to judge, and his 
sentences expressed his biases or dislikes. Now, ethno' 
logy requires of its adepts that they be as unprejudiced as 
mathematicians, that they discard all preconceived judg 
meats as much as do the chemists and physicists. Ethno- 
graphers must be exact observers and faithful recorders. 
Science and virtue alike begin and prosper by the same 
means — by sincerity and by effort. 

rV. Material Development— kaj inquiry into the mate- 
rial progress of man bears upon a multitude of details. 
Briefly stated, the most important are Food, its nature and 
its preparation. Weapons, Tools, and Implements; Shelter 
and dothing; Domestic and Public Fires, Barter and 
Trade. 

Food . — ^Man has been defined as a digestive tube. He 
18 happily something else as soon as his most imperious 
physical wants are satisfied, but it must be confessed 
that, until the cravings of his hunger or thirst are allayed, 
he is little better than a ravenous brute. For the states- 
man and the economist there is scarcely any question of 
more gravity than that of subsistence, even in the face of 
our enormous accumulation of wealth, in spite of our 
gigantic means of communication. There are four great 
phases through which nations pass, or have passed, — 
hunting and fishing, sheep and cattle tending, agriculture, 
and industry ; and these are nothing else than a succession 
of improvements in the means of raising food. All the 
results of manifold culture converge towards a grand total, 
— more food for more men, better food for every man, 
and consequently lives longer and more numerous. A 
simple calculation shows how much modern industry 
increases the amount of disposable food. From the 
United States census, showing the extent of land occu- 
pied by the Redskins in 1825, it was calculated that 
the hunting tribes, although they raised some maize, 
required 1*76 square miles per head. At that rate, all 
Europe, including Russia, could feed two millions of 
Indians and no more ; but, thanks to its agriculture and 
to its industry, it supports three hundred millions of 
inhabitants. It would be hazardous to estimate how 
many more Indians the North American prairies might 
feed, if those Indians had taken to bison breeding instead 
of bison hunting. According as the chief produce of the 
herd is to be milk or meat, the calculations would vary by 
large amounts. Nor ought the yield of our improved breeds 
to be taken as the measure. But, to proceed, it is reckoned 
that an area under wheat affords from ten to twelve times 
more human food than it would give under grass for cattle 
or sheep. That ratio, ten or twelve to one, may express in 
human lives the progress which was realized when husband- 
men succeeded to nomad communities. With the intro- 
duction of steam as our great mechanical agent, we are 
entering the period of large cities. Human anthiUs of one 
million souls more exist already in many parts of the 
world ; they increase constantly both in absolute numbers 
and relatively to the population at large. It is already 
necessary that the supply of food to these immense agglo- 
merations of “digestive tubes ” be as regular as clo^work. 
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For the chief information we have on the subject of 
human food in prehistoric times, we are indebted to Pro- 
fessor Riitimeyer, who examined the fauna of the lake 
dwelhngs in Switzerland, and to Steenstrup and Thomsen, 
who dug up the shell mounds of Denmark. They have 
displayed in their researches an amount of science and 
sagacity which is an honour to our century. 

The quality of food is calculated to exert a great in- 
fluence upon the temperament, the health, the vigour, and 
the intelligence of men. There is thus some truth in 
Buckle’s statement that the history of the most civilized 
nations may be explained by the chemical constituents of 
their food; but until the action of aliments on bodily 
and intellectual organisms is better known, the discussion 
would be premature. Besides, the subj'ect belongs to anthro- 
pology, and if ethnologists mooted it, they would trespass 
upon their neighbours’ preserves. Were primitive men a 
set of cannibals ^ Plausible reasons may be given for and 
against such a view. As men can feed on men but excep- 
tionally, the question would be better discussed in the 
chapters relating to religious sacrifices and to the progress 
of morality and intelligence. 

Weapo7is, Tools, and ImplemeiUs . — ^Ethnology centres in 
this study, and by far the greatest number of ethnologists 
have made it the chief subject of their researches. They 
go everywhere, beating about all corners, looking for 
potsherds, bones, teeth, chirts, nephrites, flints, and every- 
where their search is more or less successfuL Ex ungm 
Uonem is their motto. As the tool, so the work and so the 
workman ; as the arrow-point, so the archer. And they 
are right. Man is a tool-using, or, as Franklin defined 
him, a tool-making animal. These weapons, these imple- 
ments wore subservient to the tyrannic necessity of obtain- 
ing food. The bettor the weapons, the more regular the 
supply of nourishment, and as the food changed, the tools 
had to be changed. Wood, bones, and rough stones were 
first used, then ijolished stones, afterwards bronze, and 
lastly iron, — each marking a new era. Strong doubts, 
however, begin to be entertained in many quarters about 
the separation in two periods each of the stone and of the 
metallurgic ages : it is objected, first, that polished stones 
were used as articles of luxury, or where flints could not 
be had, and, secondly, that the finding of bronze imple- 
ments much older than any of iron does not prove that 
bronze was invented before iron, because bronze keeps 
in a tolerable state of preservation when iron, which 
oxidizes readily, has long disappeared; and, moreover, it 
is asserted by technologists that iron or steel tools are 
indispensable in the fabrication of bronze. Be that as it 
may, every invention was more than a simple addition to 
the old stock ; it was an advance in quality and variety 
as much as in quantity ; it marked a new progress in 
intelligence. Tylor says — 

“The ethnographer’s business is to classify such details with a 
view to making out their distribution in geography and history, 
and the relations which exist among them. To the ethnographer, 
the how and arrow is a species, the habit of flattening chil^en’s 
skulls is a species, the practice of reckoning numbers by ten is a 
species The geograpmcal distribution of wiese things, and their 
transmission from region to region, have to be studied as the 
naturalist studies the geography of his botanical and zoological 
species. Just as certain plants and animals are peculiar to certain 
distnots, so it is with such instruments as the Australian boome- 
rang, the Polynesian stick-and-groove for fire-making, the tiny how 
and arrow used as a lancet or phleme by tribes about the Isttimus 
of Panama; and in like manner with many an art, myth, or 
custom, found isolated in a peculiar field. Just as the catalogue of 
all the species of plants and animals of a district represents iii flora 
and fanna, so the list of all the items of the general life of a people 
represents that whole which we call its culture. And just as to- 
tant regions so often produce vegetables aud animals which are 
analagous, though by no means identical, so it is with the details 
of the civilization of their inhabitants. How good a working 
analogy there really is between the diffusion of plants and animals 


and the diffusion of cinlizalion comes well into view when we 
notice how fai the same causes have pioduced both at once. In 
district after district, the same causes which have introduced the 
cultivated plants and domesticated animals of civilization have 
bi ought in with them a coriesponding ait and knowledge. The 
course of events which earned horses and wheat to Anioiica earned 
with them the use of the gun and the iron hatchet, while m letuin 
the old woild received not only maize, potatoes, and turkeys, but 
the habit of smoking and the sailor’s hammock.” 

House and Shelter . — Previous to tbe recent scientific 
movement to which we owe ethnology under its present 
form, architects had already divined and applied to their 
art ethnological jinnciples. They had understood that the 
most superb temples and palaces, the most splendid 
monuments, when they have a national character, repro- 
duce on a large scale the modest abodes of the coimtry 
people. A greater care is bestowed on the construction of 
a prmcely hSl, its materials are more costly, the propoitions 
more stately ; but in most cases it is a poor man’s cottage 
magnified. So a church may be but the enlargement of a 
sepulchre. If the homesteads of the earlier inhabitants 
weie caves or some piled-up slabs, if they were tents or 
log cabins, the primitive physiognomy will be stiU detected 
in the disposition of the magnificent buildings, and even in 
the costly furniture. For one sees in the Egyptian temples 
that their columns were imitations of Nile reeds tied in a 
bundle, that their walls were an imitation of plaited mats. 
What is called the architectural style is the character of 
the nation and of the epoch expressed in wood, stone, or 
brick. 

Fire . — ^After some discussion, it appears now to be the 
general belief that there has not been within historical 
tunes any race of men ignorant of fire. There is certainly 
a wide chasm between civilized and uncivilized men, but 
none so deep as would imply the absence of fire, tbe use 
of fire being the great practical distinction between man 
and brute. We have to avoid the double danger of 
supposing uncivilized tribes to be either too intelligent or 
too stupid. Indeed, if it had not been for fire, mankind 
could not possibly have become what it is. It is a theory 
amongst architects, to whose relations towards ethnology 
we have just adverted, that the first buildings of men, 
inhabitants of caves, holes, or trees, were not dwellings for 
themselves, but simple hearth-places protected by reed 
walls and some thatching against wind and rain. They 
believe that on this model of a prytaneum, or abode of the 
firegod, the abode of his priest, and then of the kings and 
the chiefs of noble families, were successively erected, and 
that it is only in later times that all families obtained a 
fire-place of their own. 

We have spoken of tools and weapons ; their history and 
that of modern industry are inseparable from the history of 
fire. Everywhere the stone celts and arrows were alleged 
imitations of thunderbolts, and are still believed by many 
villagers to have been once hurled down from the skies. 
Fire is mixed up with whatever men had to teU about 
things of the earth, of heaven, or of hell. Fire lore is a 
science by itself. 

Commerce and Industry . — Slaves have been, perhaps, 
the first commodity purchased by the pastoral from the 
hunting and warlike tribes. Lindenschmidt and Peschel 
have reacted against the current belief that the tools and 
implements of bronze and steel had been manufactured in 
the countries where they have been found. They note that 
commerce already existed in the earliest ages of which we 
have any notice. It must have been by barter that the 
cave dwellers of Perigord, in the reindeer period, obtained 
ro<± crystals, Atlantic shells, and the horns of the Polish 
saiga antelope. The Phoenicians, and their descendants the 
Carthaginians, were attracted to and retained in Spain by 
the quarrying of silver ore. Tin has promoted civilization 
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oven more t.Tinn silver, for vritliout tin brouzo cannot bo 
produced. The Celts may have had some skill in metal- 
lurgy, as they taught the Eonians the art of tinning utensils, 
and were taught by them the fabiication of coins. Im- 
portant inines were worked in the Scilly Islands and in 
Cornwall. If Oaithagiuian or Plioeiiicun vessels ever 
reached the west coast of France or entered the Channel, 
they must have been in quest of tin, and probably too of 
debouches for their manufactured bionze. At all events 
there was intercourse between the northern countries and 
the ileditenanoaii by land. That such land traffic existed 
is pioved by the early foundation and prosponty of Mar- 
seilles j moreover, the lumps of tin ore which have been 
found among the Swiss relics of the bronze age must have 
reached Helvetia by inland commerce. It was ouing to 
the presence of tin that the Celts of Gaul and Britain 
\vere of far higher social development than the Teutons 
of tho time of Cicsar. The possession of an article of 
export so indispensable, and the fact that tin was in such 
great re(xue 5 t in the age of bronze, was in itself the means 
of piomoting civilization, for commerce at a very early 
pciiod brought the Britons into contact with the Medi- 
terranean nations, and especially with the Etruscans, tho 
groat bronze-smiths of antuiuity. Tho inhabitants ot the 
coast of the North Sea, and still more of the Baltic, pos- 
sessed an analogous property in amber. It is doubtless to 
this coveted substance that the numerous “ finds ” on the 
shores of the Baltic ai-e duo, where Greek and Boman 
coins, as well as bionze instruments, were brought, some 
by way of the Euxiiie and Pauiionia, along the Danube, 
some along the Bhone and the Bhine, and even some few 
across the huge banier of the Alps. 

The obsidian blades which are occasionally met with in 
ancient graves to the cast of the Mississippi must have 
reached by barter the place.s ivhere they are now discovered. 
We must not imagine that tho Bedskius had no intercourse 
but that of murderous feuds. Merchant boats passed 
along tho groat rivei-s, and transit dues were taken by tlie 
chiefs. In South Araeiica, curare, the arrow poison, tho 
proiiaration of which was understood only by a few hordas, 
formorl a valuable article of commerce among the Indians 
of the Amazon, so that people living near the Napo were 
obliged to make canoe voyages of three months’ duration in 
order to procure it. Even where bands of hawkers and 
pedlars did not wander through the country, goods, such as 
nephnt hatchets, salt, curious shells, colouring stuffs, were 
bartered between horde and horde ; and thus a system of 
intercourse might have extended throughout an entire 
quarter oE the world. English wares, deposited at Mom- 
bas on the eastern side of South Africa, have been recog- 
nized at Mogador, on the west coast of Northern Africa. 
From these circumstances we assume that commerce has 
existed m remote ages and among most inhabitants of the 
world. And we must not lose sight of the fact that if 
wo find trade and emporiums in oue place, some corre- 
sponding industries and manufactures must exist elsewhere 
in connexion with them. 

V. Family Development . — To say that of all institutions 
the family is the oldest and most sacred, that from it all 
social rights and duties are derived, like branches from the 
parent stem, would be considered a truism. Nothing 
looks more plausible than the universal traditions, appa- 
rently well founded on historical records, according to which 
the founder of the nation, the ancestor, as he is called, 
had sons, who founded families, which increasing at every 
generation, became so many tribes, which coalesc^ as time 
went on. Historians and moralists have not been slow to 
credit the poets whose idylls described in glorious colours 
these primitive families. It was the belief that, notwith- 
standing the expulsion of man from paradise, and the 


murder of Abel by his brother Cain, the progenies of 
our first jiarcnts led a gladsome life, scarcely less inno- 
cent it was when lambs and lions frolicked together 
on tho banks of tho Gihon and the Pison. Directly 
after the deluge the so-called patriarchal family is 
thought to have arisen. Perhaps even then it was a bttlo 
tainted with polygamy and some other minor defects, but 
on the whole, it ivas a model of virtue, worthy to be set 
as ail example to a degenerate posterity. Modern re- 
search flatly contradicts this common-place romance, denies 
these self-evident propositions which have become historical 
axioms. Science is no longer of opinion that tribes and 
nations have been evolv’cd from the family ; on the con- 
trary, it holds that the family has been evolved from tribes 
and hoides. It is not denied that tho first step in the 
path of material and moral progress began with the rear- 
ing of a family, and that family cares have been the most 
poweiful agents of civilization, but it is denied that the 
family has existed in a perfect state fiom the beginning. 
The family had to grow like every thing else. As we sec 
it now, it is an institution of a comparatively recent date. 

In the same manner the belief, conscious or unconscious, 
has prevailed in most minds that monogamy was the first 
law of maiiiage, and that polygamy and polyandry have 
been wilful departures from a known rule, Tho reverse 
appears now to bo the fact. In a book which was published 
as far back as 18G1 Professor Bachofen of Basel pro- 
pounded a theory, deduced from a caioful study of 
classical literatuie, that tiue marriage, unknown to the 
hunting, the fishing, and the nomadic tribes, arose with 
the spreading of agriculture, the husbandman woddmg 
the wife at the same time that he wedded tho soil. 
Previous to "husbandry” in both senses of tho woid, pie- 
vious to any regulation in the matter, the females and tho 
children, he contends, w'ere the common property of all the 
males of tho tribe. In some legends this state of things 
was symbolized by the spontaneous vegetation of the 
marshes, rushes and wild asparagus. But tho woman, 
spoil of the victors, passed or knocked about from man 
to man, and even from tribe to tribe, yearned after a 
better regulated state of things. Under her influence, 
the rudmients of the family grew iuto shape. Paternity 
was an idea which did not and could not have a place in 
such societies, A child had a hundred fathers or none, 
but he had one mother ; he knew the breasts which had 
given him suck. In this state of human relations, descent 
was traced exclusively through mothers. The first kinship 
was between the offspring of a common female ancestor. To 
trace descent through the male is au idea of far later date. 
By this discovery (for it deserves to be ranked as a dis- 
covery) a flood of light was thrown on a whole region of 
the obscure past. It is assumed that under the influence 
of the then recent idea of motherhood diverse religions arose, 
all having as principle the worship of Mother Earth, 
Dometer. And starting from the supposition that religions 
have been always the exjiression of the deepest thought and 
the loftiest aspirations of their worshipiiers, that practice 
was the exact counterpart of philosophy. Professor Bachofen 
inferred that, the Divine Mother having been recognized as 
the fomifiiin of existence and the source of all right, the 
human mother was likewise the fountain of authority ; and 
that in some places, and for a certain period at least, 
woman as such had exercised political power, and had 
enjoyed a certain degree of social supremacy, — a startling 
conclusion, which the stories and traditions respecting 
Oriental (queens did not sufficiently justify. 

In originating the theory of yyncecocracy so-called, the 
limit of valid deduction had been overstepped, but the 
great law of maternal filiation has proved sound. Mean- 
while, in his Fssay on. Primitive Marriage^ MTjennan 
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had come to the same conclusions as the author of 
Mutterrecht, about the system of kinship through females 
only. He made the system clear, not by abstract and far- 
fetched considerations, or on scanty testimony transmitted 
by Herodotus, Hesiod, or J3schylus, but by the unmis- 
takable instances which ethnography most abundantly 
supplies. It is now admitted as a fact that materni 
kinship was anterior to the paternal, or, as Sir John Lubbock 
puts it, “ children were not in the earliest times regarded 
as related equally to their father and their mother ; but 
the natural progress of ideas is, first, that a child is related 
to his tribe generally; secondly, to his mother, and not 
to his father; thirdly, to his father, and not to his 
mother; lastly, and lastly only, that he is related to both.” 
M'Lennan had been led to formulate the principle by a 
careful study of that old Homan legend, the Eape of the 
Sabines. He demonstrated that the legend was in accord- 
ance, not only vith the practice still prevalent in many 
savage countries of capturing wives by violence, but with 
the sham fights and mock scuffles which, even in our days 
and in Europe, take place between the bridegroom’s party, 
pretending to carry off the bride, and the bride’s party, 
pretending to ward off the bridegroom’s attack. He showed 
that the symbol implied something more than the mere law- 
lessness of savages, and proved the fact that at one time 
wives were systematically obtained by theft or force. And 
as real capture could not have been practiced by peaceful 
neighbours in the midst of the same community, it was 
necessary to infer that wives were captured from other 
tribes, whence the distinction between exogamous tribes, 
marrying outside the pale of their community, and 
endogamous tribes, marrying within it. He supposes that 
the origin of exogamy is to be connected with the practice 
in early tunes of female infanticide, which, rendering 
women scarce, led at once to polyandry within the tribe, 
and the capturing of women from without. To tribes 
surrounded with enemies, struggling against the difficulties 
of existence, sons were a source of strength, both for 
defence and in the quest for food; daughters a source of 
weakness, — they ate and did not hunt. They weakened 
their mothers when young, and when grown up were a 
temptation to surrounding tribes. Hence the cruel custom 
which made the primitive human hordes prey upon one 
another for wives. 

Tylor,who has also called attention to exogamy, regards it 
as mainly due, not to infanticide, but to the beneficM effect 
of marrying out-and-out, and to the physiological evils of 
marrying in-and-in. This theory is favoured by estab- 
lished maxims, breeding in-and-in being perhaps held by 
public opinion as more noxious to the human species than 
professional breeders think it for animal stock. As an 
exogamous tribe increased and enlarged its territory, it 
may have become endogamous for practical reasons. Sir 
J ohn Lubbock suggests another motive. “ Endogamy seems 
to have arisen from a feeling of race pride, and a disdain of 
surrounding tribes, which were either really or presumably in 
a lower condition.” Sir Henry Maine is very suggestive: — 
“ The barbarous Aryan is not generally monogamous, but 
exogamous. He has a most prodigious table of prohibited 
degrees. The Mussulman, however, is not only poly- 
gamous, but endogamous; his law permits comparatively 
near relatives to intermarry. The comparative liberty of 
intermarriage is a part of the secret of Mahometanism’s suc- 
cess in India.” 

Lewis Morgan, an American who had studied by per- 
sonal intercourse the organization of the family among 
the Seneca Indians, into whose tribe he was adopted 
says, in his Ancient Society, that exogamy and endogamy 
are not as antagonistic and contradictory to each other as 
they are supposed to be. According to him, the com- 


munity at large is often practically endogamous, while the 
gentes, or set of families, which constitute it are rigorously 
exogamous. The lineage is in most cases thiougli descent 
m the female line, and the males are obliged to marry into 
other gentes. 

Family institutions are in themselves an interesting object 
of study, and they have besides a wide practical blearing, 
as they are everywhere inseparably connected with the rules 
of property and inheritance. They may bo conveniently 
discussed under the following heads : — 

Maiiiagea communal ami free to all members of the tube — 
Hckeiism or Pi omiscuity— Woman Capture— Female Infanticide 
— Maiiiagcs communal, but restricted to cert.iin sets ot persons — 
Endogamy — Exogamy — Adelpliogamy — Levnato — Polygamy — 
Poly.mdiy — ^llaiiiages by Pan s — ilouogaiuy — Com tsliips— J Indals 
— ^Mairic^e by trial — ISaptial customs — Ihvoice — Widowhood — 
Re-marriage — Birth Coreinomes — Tlia CouveuU (a custom wliicli 
was held to be the quintessence oi absunlity, until it was shoun 
to be a symbol by which the lather acknowledged the child, and 
especially the son, to be his) — Ceienionies obseived at the giving 
of the name, at the cutting of the fiist tooth, and upon aiiival at 
pubeity or nubihty — Old age and miimuties — Paients killed by 
their children through filial piety, or from povcity — Funeral iitcs, 
few of which, if any, can he explained unless they aic looked at 
in the light of religious ceremonies. 

VL Social Development. — Sociology narrates how men 
became grouped in political communities, how they con- 
stituted authority and property, how they originated castes 
and guilds, and % degrees separated into high and low, rich 
and poor. Of ah the fields in ethnology, none is at present 
cultivated with more care and intelligence than that which 
deals with the history of society, and none perhaps with 
a gi cater prospect of fruitful results. 

Grmqnng in Hordes, Tribes, or Nations. — Man is a 
gregarious animal. Society develops intolligence, comfort, 
the sentiments of justice and equality, of fraternity, good- 
will, and cheerfulness to a degree which would have been 
unattainable in a severe and prolonged solitude. The 
first hordes were scattered over vast areas, and were each 
very small. It is probable that they were recruited not 
only from within by births, but from without by capture 
of women and children, and by the voluntary or forced 
accession of their neighbours to their ranks. We draw 
a distinction between the human horde, which we hold 
to be superior only in degree to a herd of brutes, and the 
tribe, in which we recognize the first buddings of culture. 
The love of the mother for the young is an impulse to in- 
telligence and devotion among all higher animals. The 
certainty of parturition at a period fixed for every species 
induces precaution and forethought. The rudiments of 
true humanity we conjecture therefore to have been the 
acknowledgment of motherhood by the tribe, and the first 
regular provision for the care of the expected infant. 
As it has been said already, the family had its origin in 
the gathering of children round their mother. These 
children became to one another brothers and sisters by the 
remembrance of the care they had enjoyed in common. 
They kept together; so did their children and their 
chil^en’s children ; and the gens took shape and life. 

Probably the original horde was by degrees remodelled 
into tribes by the gentes which had taken birth in it. 
The word gens, equivalent to clan, sept, or totem, being the 
best known of all, may be used in a general sense to 
denote all kindred institutions. The tribe became an 
orgamzation of gentes. An Indian tribe, according to 
Lewis Morgan, is composed of several gentes, developed 
from two or more, all the members of which are inter- 
mingled by marriage, and aU of whom speak the same 
dialect. To a stranger the tribe is visible, and not tbe 

C It is highly convenient for a tribe to contain at 
two gentes, which, if they choose to intermarry, would 
find wives at their own door. A fundamental law of the 
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gens prohibited marriage between gentiles, or members of 
the same gens. I'd!’ most communities were deeply averse 
to consanguineous marriages, wbicb they branded with the 
infamous name of incest, though some others held them 
to be highly commendable. The origmal rule was that all 
descendants by the same mother were to be regarded as 
brothers and sisters, and they were soon forbidden to con- 
tract matrimonial unions. As there was no relationship 
by the father’s side, the patriarch Abraham could m all 
propriety take his sister, or rather his half-sister, as a 
wife. And such a tribe, consisting of two gentes only, 
intermarrying constantly, might be composed of first 
cousins only, and be strictly endogamous nevertheless. 

Further rights and duties of the gentiles were the reci- 
procal obligations of help, defence, and rediess of injuries 
against any one from witboub. They bad the same rebgioua 
rites, and a common burial place. The archaic gens 
inherited the property of its members, as they were taken 
away by death, and redistributed it every year, or at stated 
periods. All children of earth return by death to her 
bosom, and all the gentiles were brought to rest in a common 
burial xfiace. The gens was primarily a great motherhood, 
and the gentiles, all of them, were supposed to be brothers 
and sisters, and to live in their mother’s home. 

As in the course of time the gentes increased, they segre- 
gated to a certain extent, but maintained their association 
for certain common objects j the enlarged association was 
called a phratria or brotheihood. Each of the four tribes 
of the Athenians was organized in three phratrias, each 
composed of thirty gentes. The Roman curia was the 
analogue of the Grecian and the Iroquois phratrias. 

In the normal course of events the tribes increased and 
segregated as the gentes had formerly done. And “as the 
gentes had recoalescod in phratrias, so did the tribes 
reunite in confederacies. Where one Indian tribe had 
divided into several, and the subdivisions occupied inde- 
pendent but adjacent territories, the confederacy reinte- 
grated them in a higher organization, on the basis of the 
common gentes which they possessed, and of the aflSliated 
dialects which they spoke. The confederacy had the 
gentes for its basis, and the mother language as the measure 
of its extent. Its foimation required the highest skiE The 
Iroquois ascribed the origin of theirs to divine inspiration ; 
they considered it to be the masterpiece of wisdom.” 
To bring many tribes together, to conciliate the conflicting 
interests in a superior organization, and make it work, re- 
quires au intelligence much superior to that which is 
required for gaining victories in the battlefield. Therefore 
confederacies have been always rare achievements. The 
common course of events has been rather that tribes have 
become nations, not by peaceful and voluntary aggregation, 
but by the bloody work of war and conquest, by constant 
encroachments on the territory of neighbours, by killing 
part of them, and enslaving the rest. 

Authority . — When not actually engaged in a war or in 
a hunting expedition, wild tribes are often without recog- 
nized chiefs. In case of need, in dangerous emergencies, 
natural superiority soon asserts itself, and the boldest, 
strongest, most intelligent, or most experienced steps 
forward as leader. With the children of nature authority is 
of a more transient and less definite character than with 
us. Their aggregations are, as a rule, very small. In order 
to understand the most ancient condition of human 
society, says Sir Henry Maine, all distances must be reduced, 
and we must look at mankind, so to speak, through the wrong 
end of the historical telescope. Many anthropologists are 
of opinion that civilization has increased the differences in 
the anatomy of man and woman, in the stature of giants 
and dwarfs. There is stronger evidence that it has in- 
creased intellectual differences. The oscillations on either 


side of the average line of learning and intellect are widest 
in our populous and complicated communities, where the 
talented are more talented, and the stupid more stupid than 
elsewhere. In small bodies politic, there is not the same 
necessity for stiict discipline as in the large ones. And the 
larger they grow, toiis paribus, the more despotic they 
become. History has shown it to be the case with all great 
monarchies, which in times ancient and modern have been 
synonymous with despotisms. When conquering Rome 
overstepped the limits of the Italian territory, she ceased to 
be a republic, and despite the desperate efforts of her best 
citizens she became au empire. The larger the territory, 
the greater are the inequalities between the inhabitants, and 
the greater the danger of despotism. To our eyes kingdoms 
like those of Dahomey, of Ashantee, or of Uganda, may not 
appear very large, but to negroes, whose minds are unable 
to grasp any thing very complex, they seem immense. In 
fact, some savage rulers beheve themselves to be real gods, — 
believe without a shadow of doubt that their ancestor created 
heaven and earth ; they are persuaded that the limits of the 
habitable world are not fai beyond the boundaries of their 
petty dominions. We are expressly told by travellers 
that their subjects hold them in greater reverence than 
divinities. The innumerable variety of governments is 
perplexing to ethnologists, who find often the most hetero- 
geneous forms side by side, and see intelligent and courage- 
ous nations submit to a tyranny which would often appear 
intolerable to their neighbours. Forces are constantly in 
operation, of which some tend to increase the liberty of the 
citizen, and some to increase the authority of government. 
If we are believers in the general principle that self-govern- 
ment is the best, then we shall he astonished to find how 
often it has been obtained by nations which we deem much 
inferior to ourselves. So-called savages possess a degree of 
freedom and enjoy an absence of restraint which well may 
kindle the enthusiasm of the youthful readers of Feuimore 
Cooper, and provoke melancholy reflections in many people 
who feel over-governed, and ruled down, who complain that 
the price which we pay for the blessings of civilization is 
too high. 

For the men who exercise power, it is dangerous not to 
have an eye open, if not to the general benefit, at least to 
the interest of some powerful class. This fact is often 
disregarded; historians easily overlook the circumstance 
that a ruler, however violent, rash, and headstrong, is in 
most cases but the tool, conscious or unconscious, of a party. 
Because orders are given in his name alone, it is not 
remembered that in reality he acts not in his personal 
capacity, but as the general manager of a joint-stock 
company with numerous shareholders. If we revert to the 
historic origin of authority, it is highly probable that the 
gens, to which is attributed the interior organization of the 
tribe, has been also the most efficacious constituent of 
political power. The most powerful gens taking the lead 
of the other gentes, the head of that gens became easily 
the regular chief of the tribe. Such a government might 
as easily become republican as monarchical or oligarchic. 
To the Commoners of the English Parliament corresponds 
the assembly of the people, — ^that is, of all the gentiles j 
to the senate, or Lor^, corresponds the council of 
the elders and chiefs of gentes. Either the council, or 
the assembly, or both together, entrusted the executive 
power to one pre-eminent official, who may have exercised 
at once the functions of priest, general, and chief justice,— - 
for in early times the cumulation of offices was the rule, 
and the division of labour was the exception. In his 
interesting book, La GiU Antique, which depicts society 
under the posterior gentile organization, M, Fustel de 
Conlanges represents paterfamUias as being at once a 
, tiller of the soil, a warrior, a judge in his own household — 
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invested with the power of life and death over his wife, 
his children, and his slaves, — a priest and an offerer of 
sacrifice, when ofiiciating before his sacred hearth. The 
rex or lasUev^, acting on behalf of the whole city, was 
the representative paterfamilias, acting in the name and 
on behalf of all his brethren. 

Property is an institution, which stands second in 
importance to none. Property went on increasing in 
amount from the hunting and fishing period to the pastoral, 
and from the pastoral to the agricultural — not to stop there. 
Eiches increased in proportion to the intelligence and to 
the amount of work done. As riches accumulated, so 
increased not only the greed but, what is an apparent con- 
tradiction, the need for them. The men in authority, the 
strong, took more than their share, the weak growing con- 
stantly weaker, the poorer becoming either paupers or slaves. 
When riches were made fairly abundant by agriculture, the 
pristine gens with maternal kinship had to give way to the 
gens with paternal kinship ; for it was contrary to logic 
that the privileges of riches and power should be still 
bestowed by enslaved women, when the circumstances of 
family life established a sufficient certitude of paternity. 
Thus internal revolutions modified totally the character 
of the gens in the course of time. It had begun by 
being feminine in character, it ended in being exclusively 
masculine. Originally property was held in common by 
aU gentilesj by degrees its ownership became restricted to 
constantly diminishing circles of relations, and finally an 
end was made of collective property j the principle of 
private ownership obtained the victory, and reigned supreme 
as it does now. 

And when, in the leading states, the principle of collective 
property which underlay the gens had lost its vital force, 
the gens fell or was overthrown and crumbled to dust. 
This mighty fabric, the most considerable perhaps of all 
human institutions, has broken down everywhere, but it 
has not been totally destroyed. Its d^hris lie broadcast 
over the earth, from Eajputana to Scotland and Ireland, 
and thence to America. In the still existing Mouse or 
Tillage Gommamities in the Past and West, as described by Sir 
Henry Maine, we see living remnants of that institution in 
which formerly all ideas of peace, industry, justice, and 
progress had centred. Once the gens was all, and it was 
believed that it would remain all to all time. At that 
period, the gens was a political and a religious no less than 
a family institution; each gens was a complete state in 
itself. Where the gentes absorbed all the members of the 
tribe, leaving nobody out of its pale, and giving a fair 
share to all, the institution was perfectly compatible with 
progress, at least for a long time. But it happened other- 
wise in many instances, and especially among the gentes 
which are the best knovm to us, those of Greece and Eome. 
There the gentes took advantage of the fact that they were 
the first organized body to arrogate all power, and most 
obstinately they kept it, making themselves a privileged 
class, ruling a mob of paupers, exiles, fugitives, runaway 
slaves, and their progeny the proletariate. Theoretically 
the gens might have endured for ever, if it had consented 
to take up outsiders. But collective bodies lack generosity, 
especially when they are powerful. The gentiles went 
on increasing the number of non-gentiles by their raids 
and wars, conquering and enslaving other free men, until 
the privileged ones were outnumbered, outwitted, and 
finally ousted from power by the multitude of the non- 
possessors. And thus sovereignty, which for long ages 
rested upon the family system, rests now upon the terri- 
torial system. 

YII. Intellectual JOevdopment, Language, Literature, 
and ArU . — To no other auxiliary science is ethnology so 
much indebted as to philology. Not long ago the two 
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sciences were confounded with each other, and purely 
hnguistic disquisitions went under the name of "ethno- 
graphic researches,” as in the Atlas of Balbi, where the 
word “ ethnography” occurs perhaps for the first time (in 
1826 ). 

Formerly the words "nations” and "languages” were 
synonymous. In Genesis the confusion of the tongues is 
said to have caused the separation of mankind into nations. 
A language is to be considered as the collective brain 
of a nation ; the vocabulary shows the richness of its ideas, 
the syntax how it works them. While our lexicographers 
count their words by the ten thousands, we are assured 
that the savage is scarcely able to use more than twelve 
hundred words, and that many English rustics have not 
more than four or five hundred words at their disposal. 
A nation’s language is the sum of its developed intellect, 
the record of its previous intellectual efforts. From that 
store of accumulated ideas and feelings our children draw 
the best part of their information, the most of their morals. 
Our mother tongue is our intellectual motherland. 

For a long time, the element of race had been considered 
to be the greatest of all ethnological factors. Some even 
drew between Aryans and non-Aryans a line which W'ould 
have been scarcely sharper if it had been between men 
and brutes. But after all, affinity of blood seems to have 
much less influence on men than the affinity of reli- 
gions, and the affinity of religions less than the affinity of 
languages, at least in modern times, — ^for this reason, that 
language is the sum and religion a part only of our 
thoughts. A curious example of the power of language is 
observed in Roumania. Its inhabitants claim descent from 
Italian colonists, an obscure and certainly very mixed stock. 
For a time they were thought to have disappeared among 
the Slavs, whose Greek religion had already conquered 
them, and already acted poweifully on their language. But 
the language which had been brought to the plains of 
Moldo-Wallachia by poor soldiers and ignorant peasants 
stubbornly resisted extinction, and at last obtained the 
advantage over its invader, because as a vehicle of thought 
it brought with it the ideas and memories which are 
preserved in the pages of Virgil and Cicero, and finally 
the Roumanians elected to enter into the fellowship of Latin 
nations. It is the English language which in the United 
States has welded into one nation the motley crowd of 
immigrants lauding from so many countries and professing 
so many religions. 

Ethnologists, as such, are not concerned to inquire into 
the difficult problem of the origin of languages, which is 
to be worked out by the professed philologists. The solu- 
tions, however, which seem self-evident to linguists on 
mere phUologic grounds, if they do not tally with ethnolo- 
gical experience, will have their acceptance postponed by 
ethnologists until further examination. For example, some 
authors will have it that nations must be considered as 
belonging to different races, and descended from ancestors 
of tot^y inconsonant minds, if one uses as a prefix what 
another would use as a suffix, or if one puts the attribute 
after the substantive when another puts it before. Between 
the isolating, the agglutinative, and the inflesnonaZ languages 
they have drawn the same distinctions as those established 
by the botanists between acotyledonous, monocotyle- 
donous, and dicotyledonous plants ; and they want the etlmo- 
logists to classify nations accordingly, — the last of the 
three, i,e., the inflexional, being supposed to have a pre- 
ponderance as great as that of the vertebrates over the m- 
vertebrates. And, furthermore, considering that the in- 
flexional languages are less sonorous and abundant in forms 
than they were in their earlier stages, philologists took 
much to heart what they regarded as a linguistic deterior^ 
tion. From that degeneration theory there is an easy transi- 
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tioa to tho belief that language is a divine revelation, or 
at least a sudden and spontaneous birth in the soul of every 
race (Eenau). This theory, which presupposes the plurality 
of races, may be very acceptable to philologists, but is one 
with which most ethnologists do not agree. \iTltere philo- 
logists see a difference in nature, ethnologists see rather a 
difference in degree j they object that it must not be by 
any means supposed that complexity in language implies 
excellence or even completeness.” 

What mere philologists call debasement, philologists 
who are also philosophers call improvement. Here artists 
or calligraphers may deplore the deterioration of hiero- 
glyphics with elaborate drawings into a cursive, demotic 
writing, which has led to the adoption of our unpictmesque 
alphabets. “The phonic alteration,” says an able linguist, 
M. hlichel Brdal, “ helped the emancipation of thought ; it 
furthered the first steps of man in the path of abstract 
thought , it gave to tho hamau mind tho same assistance 
as algebra gives to the mathematician, when it substituted 
signs" more abstract still.’’ Mr Sweet {Lmj^uage and 
Tlmti/hf), considering it an amelioration that English has 
cast oft' “an effete inflexional system,” does not lament 
that “ English is to be compared in part with agglutinat- 
ing in part with isolating languages, such as Chinese.” 

These reservations are made not because ethnologists 
think little of philology applied to ethnologic research, but 
rather because they know that alliance to he a vital necessity, 
and hope by concerted action to increase its usefulness. 
Philology, like history, was long limited to a study of the 
Greek and Latin languages, until it was made a totally new 
science by tho discovery of Sanskrit, and by the vocabularies 
which travellers collected from all parts of the globe. In 
the hand of modern observers, such as Bopp, Schleicher, 
Pick, Max Muller, Friedrich Midler, Ourtius, Pictet, philo- 
logy has become a sort of telescope by which human sight 
penetrates the night of centuries long past. “ By marvel- 
lous efforts of sagacity it has reconstituted the social state, 
the uses, tho ideas, the beliefs of the ancient Aiyas, whose 
moral history is now bettor known to us than some periods 
of Eoxnan histoiy. It has discovered bonds of parentage 
between nations, which, as the Greeks and Persians did, 
reproached each other with being barbarians, and it 
has descried a diversity of origin between nations, which, 
as tho Greeks and Egyptians, thought themselves to be 
closely allied” (Br6al). How tho sagacity of the philo- 
logists adds to the achievements of ethnology is shown by 
Peschel, who thus sums up the results of their labours for 
finding out where was the cradle of our Indo-European 
ancestors : — 

“ When tho ancient vocabulary of the primordial Aryan age is 
restored by collecting the roots common to all the members, we at 
the same time ohtam an outline of the social condition of these 
nations in tho most ancient period. We thus learn that they already 
tilled the ground, ploughed it with oxen, used carriages with wheels, 
kept cattle for the production of milk, and ventured on a neighbour- 
ing sea in rowing boats, but did not use sails. -It is more than 
doubtful whethei they smelted metals, especially as the name for 
bellows is not deiived from the primordial place of abode. As 
they were not acquainted there with the ass and the cat, both 
ancient domestic animals in Africa, they had not as yet inter- 
changed any of the treasures of civilization with the Egyptians. 
As they had the same terms for snow and winter, and the other 
seasons afterwards received different names, we may be certain that 
in ancient Arya there was an alternation of hot and cold months. 
In these primitive abodes dwelt bears, wolves, and otters, but there 
were neither lions nor tigers. It lay eastward of Kestus in Mnniv . 
donia, which in the time of Xerxes was the limit of the European 
lion. It was also further north than Chuzistan, Irak-Arabi, and 
even &an Assyria, where lions are still to be met with. It cannot 
have included the high lands of west Iran and the southern shores 
of the Caspian Sea, for tigers still wander in search of prey as far as 
those districts. Hence every geographer will probably agree 
the Indo-Europeans occupied both slopes of the Caucasus, as well 
as the remarkable gorge of Dariel, and were in the haMt of visitmg 
either the Enxine o^r the Caspian Sea, perhaps both,” 


Mr Hyde Clarko shows that the original names of some 
African weajjons are still names of stones, — an interesting 
I circumstance, as the belief gains ground in some quarters 
fbah the despised Negro invented the smelting and the 
working of iron, a discovery which ranks second to none, 
and to which are mainly due tho wonders of our modern 
civilization in this, the true Iron Age. Geiger claims 
to have proved that, as recently as the Homeric period, 
men b«d a very imperfect and even deficient perception of 
colours. Bolder still is Herr Fick, who has construed 
some hundreds of proper names by which the “ Proeth- 
nians,” supposed ancestors of the Celts, ^ Germans, and 
Zends, may have been called before Sanskrit was yet born. 
Many other proofs might be given that philologists, who 
quite recently dared not, as it were, lose sight of the Medi- 
[ terranean coasts, now navigate the most distant seas, far 
beyond the Ultima Thule of yore. 

Language is the highest work of a nation, a work of art, 
and often a nation’s only one. The study of languages 
leads to the study of popular poetry, of songs, of dances, 
and of music, all subjects upon which we possess a mass of 
information, but little knowledge. The details are ready, 
collected from aU parts of the world, but the synthesis has 
not yet been made. 

It is a curious fact that very accurate and even artistic 
etchings made on bone or horn, with the point of a flint, 
are found in the remains of the early stone age, but are 
wanting not only in the later part of the stone age, but 
also throughout the so-called bionze period. The orna- 
mentation of pottery was very rude and scanty, progressing 
very slowly, but in Ihe age following it seems to have taken a 
start — imitations of plants and animals being essayed. Tho 
Eskimo are fair draughtsmen. The Indians draw like 
childrea. Polynesians do not draw, but carve and paint. 
The Bushmen and Kaffirs have no idea of perspective, 
the Chinese very little. Drawing on a flat surface re- 
quires a certain degree of thought, and encountered pro- 
bably much prejudice, because it was supposed to catch tho 
shadow, or the soul of the objects. Carvings and mould- 
ings in clay were easier, not to execute, but to attempt. 
It is beyond question that personal ornament was tho be- 
ginning of art. Savages are passionately fond of adorning 
their persons with painting (probably the hunters of Cro- 
Magnon, Schussenried, and Thayingen bedaubed themselves 
with the ochre found near their bones), with tattooing, 
with all sorts of necklaces, bracelets, necklets, armlets, 
leggings, breast-plates, and stomachers, with fantastic head- 
gear, and quills, pearls, shells, and rings through the nose, 
ears, and lips. Even the front teeth have been inlaid with 
shining knobs, as among the Dyaks. We are, in this depart- 
ment, encumbered by a mass of details, which require to be 
systematically arranged, examined, and compared, in order 
that they may become part of a science, or even a science 
by itself. 

Vin. Meligious Developmait, Myths and Legends, Magic 
and Superstition . — Controversies have been waged upon 
this question — “ Do any tribes exist which have no kind of 
religion ? ” What made the dispute interminable, and of 
little profit, is the fact that the disputants attached different 
meanings to the same word. Reports of missionaries were 
quoted, some affirming, some denying. Thus facta have 
been brought forward to prove either that the Russian 
peasants are very religious or very irreligious. The truth 
is^ that the rehgion of these simple-minded people is so 
mixed up with superstition that rigorous critics who main- 
tain that superstition is the reverse of religion, as much as 
of morals, have no difficulty in proving that many of these 
country folks^ practice real shamanism under the cloak of 
Greek Christianity. But ethnologists are not expected to 
be either s&v^r? of indulgent; they h^v§ to give a define 
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tion covering the ground occupied by all religions, be they 
true or false. Their definition of the word, although a 
philosophic one, falls in with that which many theologians 
have formulated. “Religion is the feeling ■which falls 
upon man in the presence of the unknown,” Man fears 
and must fear the unknowm, because the unknown may 
be dangerous and terrible, because the infinite is hidden in 
the unknown. Man personifies the Unknown; when his 
mind is strongly excited, he cannot do otherwise. And that 
personification he seeks to propitiate. 

As regards superstitions, while moralists and social re- 
formers consider them to be baneful weeds which it is their 
duty to dig out and destroy, ethnologists consider them as 
wrecks of former beliefs, over which the waves of many 
centuries have washed. The symbol has remained, but its 
significance is gone ; the comprehension, never more than 
superficial, became lost, hut the reverence was great, and 
survived. Thus, paganism underlies Christianity still, 
especially among ignorant rustics, a fact which the word 
pagan itself illustrates {pagani, country folk). 

Classic paganism, the product of a late idealism, was 
in its theory too philosophic to he understood except by the 
few; it propounded the worship of the sun and aether as male 
principles and sources of hght, heat, and life. It had suc- 
ceeded to the so-called chthonic religions, of which Professor 
Bachofen {MutterrecU) and M. Jules Baissac {Les Ongvtws 
de la Eeligim) have been the exponents. The Earth Mother 
was then the centre of stellar, solar, and lunar deities, lunar 
deities especially, the moon being often considered as of the 
male sex. From internal evidence, it may be supposed that 
these religions were devised under the influence of agricul- 
tural practices, when the idea of paternal filiation began to 
be slowly evolved from the maternal. And the chthonic 
religions were themselves in their origin an innovation upon 
animal worship, which corresponded to the rise of Totemism 
(McLennan, Spencer) upon Shamanism, and the still ruder 
Fetichism. The lowest religions are characterized by their 
containing the greatest proportion of magic and the least 
of science and morality. In that stage, the invisible 
powers of witchcraft and sorcery are made to explain what- 
ever is not understood, — even the fact of natural death, the 
explanation of which one would have thought to be the first 
to loom on these dark intelligences. But seeing around 
them so many violent deaths, among men as well as among 
brutes, they believed that all death, and even aU diseases, 
■were owing to magic. 

Magic has been analysed. Its essence is the belief in the 
action of spirits or souls of dead men. That belief is 
called Animism (g. v.) by Tylor, whose researches on the 
subject constitute one of the most important results of 
English ethnology. He says — 

“ Animism charactenzes ■tribes very low in the scale of hnmanity, 
and thence ascends, deeply modified m its transmission, hut fiom 
first to last preserving an unbroken continuity, into the midst of 
high culture. Animism ia the gi'oundwoik of the philosophy of 
religion, from that of the savages up to that of civilized men; but 
although it may at first seem to affoid but a meagi-e and bare de- 
finition of a minimum of religion, it will be found practically 
sufficient ; for where the roots are, the branches will geneiully he 
produced. The theory of animism divides into two gieat dogmas, 
forming -parts of one consistent doctrine; first, concerning souls of 
individual creatures, capable of contmued existence after death; 
second, concerning other spirits, upward to the rank of powerful 
deities. Spintual beings are held to affect or control the events 
of the material world, and man’s life here and hereafter; and it 
being considered that they hold intercourse with men and receive 
pleasure or displeasure from human actions, the belief in their 
existence leads naturally sooner or later, to active reverence and 
propitiation.” 

Indications are not wanting that prehistoric men were 
addicted to magic. In the Swiss lake-dwellings, crescent- 
shaped implements in baked earth have been found, which 
are eupposod by some to be amulets, and related to moon 


worship; and the absence of all bones of hares in the 
kitchen middens is generally explained by a superstitious 
avoidance of that ainmars flesh. 

Superstition or prehistoric religion still survives even 
in the heart of civilized Europe, where many of its bizarre 
and grotesque practices aie to be found similar to those 
prevailing in China, and in the dark corners of Africa and 
Austraha. How is this universal prevalence to be ex- 
plained % Does it prove that the communications between 
distant members of the human family were more active 
than it is commonly supposed that they were? Does 
it iirove that we did all come from the same stock ? Or is 
the true explanation this, that the similarity of effects 
results from the similarity of causes, and that men evolved 
analogous beliefs because they have analogous minds ? Mr 
Herbert Spencer (Animal Worship) is of opinion that, 
considering the sum of knowledge which primitive men 
possessed, and the imperfection of their signs of language 
and thought, the conclusions which they arrived at were 
after all the most reasonable. Till recently sensible men 
did but shrug their shoulders when they heard of super- 
stitions. They had little thought of collecting them ■^vith 
care, and still less of studying them in earnest as subjects 
of scientific inquiry, and precious as embodying the oldest 
accessible thoughts of mankind. Some beginning has been 
made. Brandes, Henderson, and Wright in England, 
Wuttke m Germany, Ereutzwald in Esthoma, Grohmann 
in Bohemia, Dennys and Doolittle in China, and many 
others have collected precious documents. A mass of 
material lies scatteied about, especially m books of travels. 
Explorers in this field of inquiry ought not to be repelled by 
the amount of nonsense they encounter ; the more absurd 
the text, the more ancient and genuine it probably is. Most 
things would be inexplicable if they stood alone, but one 
expilains another. Here, as in natural history, the value 
and significa-cion of the individual object is best perceived 
when it is examined in the series to which it belongs. 

Fairy tales and popular legends find little favour -vrith 
many enlightened people. Of course if these tales were to 
be taken hterally, they would he pronounced pure nonsense, 
but their meaning, like that of poetry, is an ideal pne ; they 
are intended to please and invigorate the imagination of 
children. In ancient times, when their primitive form and 
meaning were less altered, they had a higher purpose. 
Those mixed up with animal stories of a certain character 
appear to have been Buddhist parables intended to teach 
fairne^ and goodness towards “ the weaker brethren,.” 
But although twenty centuries old and more, they belong 
to the later creations in the development of human 
thought. The oldest stories are scraps of prehistoric myths, 
cosmologies, and epics. Although they have been patched 
up a thousand times, they have still kept enough of their 
original traits to he still recognizable. 

And it is not only popular tales and proverbs which are 
to be regarded as records of ancient lore, but also children’s 
plays, nursery rhymes, and infantine dances, as has been 
pointed out by Tylor and by Eocliholz (Kind&died wid 
KiTud&rspiet). Among Kirghiz, Chinese, Redskins, and 
Bantu negroes, counterparts have been found to the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, to the grand myths of Hercules and Pro- 
metheus, to the traditions of the Argonauts, of Danae, Andro- 
mede, Proserpine, not to forget the most charming romance 
of Psyche. During the Middle Ages many of those tales were 
bedaubed with theological additions, and transformed into 
hagiologies and “ Golden Legends.” As such they had a 
separate existence, but fortunately they did not obliterate 
the recollection of the originals from which they sprang. 
Struck with a happy idea, and wishing to prove that the 
moderns were as good as the ancients, Charles Perrault 
pui) hifl G(ftdes into writing, which he Ijtlile snspected to be 
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as old, and even of tlie same covey as those of the Greeks. 
His narrations ■were gems of elegant simplicity, and their 
success caused them to be followed by many similar pro- 
ductions, which were enjoyed as light literature, their 
scientific import being little suspected, until the brothers 
Giimm collected the Deidsche Eau&marclien^ one of the 
most popular books published in this century. These 
savants opened a most fertile field of investigation by their 
discovery that many German popular tales had for their sub- 
stratum German mythology. Adalbert Kuhne’s Herahhunft 
des Feiiers marked a new step. He showed most clearly 
that our tales have the same relation with the old Vedan 
mythology as our languages with the >Sauskrit. Benfey 
proved by other considerations the same thesis. Following 
them, M. Brdal gave in his Mytlie de Cacus a model 
of science made clear and pleasant A host of diligent 
searchers, mostly Germans, for the Germans have taken the 
lead in this department, devoted themselves to collecting, 
translating, commenting upon popular tales, songs, and 
mythology. Folklore now constitutes quite a special litera- 
ture We have already legends from all five parts of the 
world, legends from nearly every important country, and in 
some countries from almost every province. The immense 
task of sifting and reconstructing prehistoric mythology has 
next to be commenced. 

IX. Justice and Morals.— lum is anterior to justice. 
The lower races, says Lubbock, are deficient in any idea 
of right, though quite familiar with that of law. In fact, 
civil law, in its origin, is a custom and nothing else , — a 
custom meeting somo particular want. Therefore laws 
will not last if they be arbitraify, if they be founded on the 
caprice of a legislator, and do not subserve the interests of 
the majority. True laws are the expression of the people’s 
■VTiUj legislature and magistracy are delegations of the 
people’s authority. lu primitive communities such del^^ 
tion is often uncalled for ; the community acts directly as 
judge and laiv-giver, its resolutions being guided not by 
abstract principles of justice, but by self-interest and a 
desire for self-preservation, — seldom, if ever, by unselfish 
considerations. “Salus popuU suprm,a to.” As the 
community enlarges this feeling widens and becomes 
generalized ; by degrees the idea of justice is evolved out 
of common convenience. Absorbed by their petty local 
interests, early tribes could scarcely realize the idea of 
absolute justice, which is inseparable from the idea of 
mankind at large. Both ideas are of a recent origin ; they 
seem contemporaneous with the nse of the Homan empire, 
■when it strove to take possession of the whole world, and 
when the positive principles of jurisprudence were set forth 
■with a logic, a vigour, and a lucidity not surpassed, not even 
equalled since. Our civilized countries have enriched them- 
selves with a ponderous apparatus of written laws, which 
are, or are aflSrmed to be, the outgrowth of customary laws, 
and an accepted fiction sets forth that every citizen knows 
and understands perfectly that immense miscellany of rules 
and statutes- 

Criminal law has a similar origin ; it is the part of justice 
evolved out of vengeance, which, from being with some 
animals and the lowest tribes a boundless passion, was by 
degrees restrained, acquired a definite form, and became 
the law of retaliaUon, — “ an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.” From that principle men were sure to 
infer, “ Do not to others what thou wouldst not like to 
be ^ done to thyself,” — the negative side of a principle 
which was far sooner understood than its positive side, 
“ Do unto others as ye would that men should do unto 
you.” The abandonment of vendetta is one of the 
steps -which lead from, semi-civilization to-wards civiliza- 
tion. But its adoption by primitive communities had in 
its time heralded an improved state of things. Its prin- 


ciple is that all the members of a geus are bound to 
avenge the death or the hurt of any individual member. 
Thereby the gentiles were involved in continual troubles. 
By degrees they came to find out that the surest way 
to minimize the troubles arising out of vendetta was to 
avoid its causes. This led to the softening of manners. 
The next step was for the gens to impose upon its affiliates 
the obligation to resort directly to its tribunal in case of 
offences. Thus by degrees redress came to be substituted 
for revenge, and justice taken at one’s own hand to be re- 
garded as fit only for barbarians. 

Like the tribe, the gens was for its members an enlarged 
self, and its motto was — One for all, all for one, — an ideal 
motto among brothers in a brotherhood, but one fit also 
to promote strifes of brotherhood against brotherhood. 
Friendship, honesty, justice, and even self-sacrifice within 
the circle of kinship ; cunning, violence, murder, ruthless 
brutahty outside. The gentile stood by the gentile for 
weal or woe, for wrong or right. Men’s minds and hearts 
are now so far enlarged that they can embrace the idea 
of a whole country, their own. But have we gone really 
much further ? 

X. Progress. — Ethnology, in its actual state, centres upon 
the theory of progress. It has not only to prove the exist- 
ence of progress, it has to demonstrate how it operates, and 
to measure the amount of its work in the different periods. 
Progress, put in question m all the branches of human 
development, is nowhere more fiercely discussed than in 
its relation to justice and morals. This is the most import- 
ant, the most interesting, and also the most perplexing 
theme. It is the easiest to discourse upon, as there are no 
external standards by which to measure internal phenomena, 
no fixed canon by which to compute the ever-shifting corre- 
lations between the two great principles of social order and 
individual liberty — custom and progress, which, far from 
working harmoniously together, clash so often one against 
the other. This question is not merely a theoretical one ; 
it has very practical bearings, now that our civilization is 
about to take possession of all the world, — now that repre- 
sentatives of our culture invade in so many places the 
soil occupied by less advanced communities. Before the 
last remainders of ancient ages be destroyed, it is certainly 
worthwhile to pause and to consider, Are we right in doing 
away with them, and will the world at large be a gainer by 
it? The United States, the colonial administrations, are 
constantly called on to deal with native reserves, native 
wars, and, alas ! with native extermination. We cannot 
forget that the larding of Columbus at Guanahani cost the 
lives of many millions of American and African aborigines, 
and that the last Tasmanian, the last Guancho, the last 
Beofchus, have been “improved” off the face of earth. 
We can hardly regard with unmixed feelings the prospect 
that the whole of the African continent will soon be open 
to “European enterprise.” 

We will give an epitome of the debates which are carried 
on, striking off many arguments for the sake of brevity. 
It will be but fair to give the first -word to a friend of the 
attacked and (must we say ?) the doomed races. 

Mr Wallace, after having given a charming picture of some 
Malay co-mmunities -which he had visited, tells us : . . . “ It is very 
reraarkahle Hiat among people in a very low stage of civilization we 
find some approach to such a perfect social state. Each man scrupu- 
lously respects the nghts of his fellow, and any infraction of these 
rights rarely or never takes place. In such communi^ all are 
nearly equal. There are none of these -wide distinctions, of educa- 
tion and ignorance, wealth and poverty, master and servant, which 
are the product of our civilization ; there is not that severe compe- 
tition and struggle for existence or for wealth which the dense 
popula-fdon of civilized countries inevitably creates, . . It is not 
too much to say that the mass of our populations have not at all 
advanced beyond the savage code of morals, and have in many cases 
sunk below it.” 
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Suck pictures as that drawn by Mr Wallace are not 
unfrequent, and we migkt haTe trausciibed many pleasant 
descnptions of the peace, concord, and fraternity reigning 
among the Todas, Aleutians, and some other primitive 
communities. 

Now comes the indictment by Lubbock, Tylor, and 
others. It is a heavy one. 

“The Vedilalis of Ceylon are of opinion that it signifies little 
whether they do light or wiong" (Davies). “To Australians 
the woids good and bad had leference to taste or bodily comfoit, 
and dill not convey any idea of right or wiong . . . The whole 
tendency of then system is to give every thing to the strong, to the 
piejudice of the young, and more particulaily to the dctiiment of 
women" (Lang). . “To believe,” says Sii George Grey, “that man 
in a savage state is endowed with freedom, either of thought or action, 
is erioneous in the highest degree. . . . Offences, in h’ljian estima- 
tion, aie light or giave according to the rank ol the oflendei . . 

In Tahiti the miasioiiaiies consideied that no less than two-thiida 
ol the childien weie murdered by their parents.” . . . “Conscience 
does not exist in Eastern Africa. Eepentance expresses regiet for 
missed opportunities of mortal crime. Robbery constitutes an 
honourable man. Murder— the more atrocious the midnight ciime 
the better — makes the hero ’’ (Burton) 

And IS civilization any thing else * reply the others. Is it not 
the same struggle for existence, but here on a gigantic scale ? Is 
not our incessant battle for life little short of wholesale murder » 
Is it not accompanied with the same envy, with the same remorse- 
less liatred, but under a thicker veil of perfidy and hypocrisy? The 
Anthropological Society in London was told by the late Winwood 
Reads that among the savages of Africa he had not seen anything 
as bad as the pauperism, as the mass of misery and degiadation to 
be found in our large cities. The Anthropological Society of Pans 
was told by Mi Coudereau that in oui modern Eurojie the moral and 
intellectual development of the multitude is not supeiioi to that of 
the Dahomians. It was said by Mr Lavrof. “ Between our peasants 
and the primitive savages there is little diffoience The leligions 
and the most advanced philosophies, which hold so large a place 
ill the history of mankind, have never been taken up in leality except 
by a minoiity numerically inaigmfioant Weie they piofitlesa to 
the majority? No, they enriched it with new amulets, new magical 
signs, now forma of divination. And when piactical results of 
science, such as the electric telegraph, enter into common use, their 
real signification is as little understood by our country folks as it 
would be by the Marquesas Islanders." 

Although there may have been some exaggeration in the 
expression, the facts which have been alleged on both sides 
are true ; none is to be explained or trifled away. 

Thus it is evident that among civilized men all is not 
satisfactory, while among uncivilized all is not unsatisfac- 
tory. We are led to infer that civilization amplifies and 
intensifies its elements. We had already occasion to note 
that among ourselves the extremes are wider apart than 
among the barbarians. We can say that we are at once 
materially much better and much worse off, and morally 
much better and much worse than savages. And as to 
man himself it can be said that of all ferocious brutes he 
is the most cruel, and of all gentle animals the most affec- 
tionate. 

Can material progress be disputed 1 An increased pro- 
duction of food has enabled greater numbers of men to 
live ; tbeir daily ration of eatables and drinkables has been 
increased; the quality of their vestments has been im- 
proved; most people do nob dwell in damp holes dug in 
the earth ; they do not any longer roost in the branches 
of trees. Not to speak of other comforts, the invention of 
lucifer matches and of candles have been splendid achiev- 
meuts in their day. That the intellectual progress has 
been prodigious from the time when our forefathers were 
unable to count their own fingers, even of one hand, as 
Spix and Martins tell of the Brazilian Wood Indians, to 
the transformation of mathematics into a powerful scientific 
engine, to the calculations of Newton and Laplace, to the 
wonders of spectral analysis, is a position nobody dares to 
impugn. 

Material and intellectual development being satisfactorily 
settled, we touch upon the vexed question of moral pro- 
gress. Mr Wallace says — “While civilized communities 


have increased vastly beyond the savage state in intellectual 
achievements, we have not advanced equally in morals.” 
It may be said with equal truth that this progress has been 
immense, and that it has been ridiculously small, — immense, 
if we consider that there is an infinite distance between 
nothing and something , very small indeed, if we gauge 
the precise amount of that something. But that actual 
something will appear larger if we trace it to its original 
state, of which we do not find the like among the present 
savages. Their abject condition, abject as it has been 
depicted, is yet vastly superior to that of the supposed 
piimeval man. Everything tends to prove that mankind, 
far from being born with a vivid sense of right and wrong, 
as the common doctrine will have it, bad to evolve a inoial 
sense by a long process. Through ages man must have 
collected sensations of a peculiar sort, which at fiist were 
slightly perceptible, and which, when accumulated, became 
that positive perception, the most to be cared for of our 
inherited abihties “ The world is very young,” said Mrs 
Mill, “ and has only j'ust begun to cast off injustice ” And 
we hold to be survivals of antecedent ages the instances 
which show among civilized and uncivilized an utter absence 
of morality, the lack of aU fairness and generosity. But in 
our times these instances are exceptions. On the average, 
we know better than the Bechwana, who, being asked what 
it meant “to be good,” was much puzzled, but finally 
answered, “ To be good it is to possess a wife and cows, 
and to steal one neighbour’s wife and cows or than the 
Pawnee, who said, “He is a good man who is a hunter sly, 
crafty as a fox, daring and strong as a wolf.” 

A last question arises — If moral progress be a positive 
fact, how could it be denied by intelligent observers? 
First, progress is far from being always evident. Its 
course runs not incessantly onwards in a straight line at a 
uniform speed; it proceeds by irregular motions and some- 
times by curved, by broken, or even by spiral lines. Then 
we are apt to underrate a progress winch has become a 
habit. The pleasure which an improvement gives us does 
not last longer than its novelty. Very soon we become 
used to it — and then we become conscious that some evil, 
which we had till then borne patiently, has grown insuffer- 
able, and must be quickly done away with. We feel to 
the quick injustices and iniquities which ages ago we would 
have submitted to without complaint, — of which -we would 
have been participants. Till mankiud reaches some goal 
yet unknown to us, its motto seems to be, Never to re=t, 
never to be thankful. 

Thus ethnology may be considered as the science which 
builds up the history of material and intellectual progress, 
which retraces the evolution of that attribute, precious 
and delicate, of which Dr Maudsley has finely said, 
“ Morahty, the last acquired faculty of man, is the first 
which he is liable to lose.” 

XI, The Bibliography of ethnology may be regarded either as 
very extensive or unimportant, according as we include all hooks 
in which ethnological subjects are treated, or as we exclude all 
hooks which have not ethnology for their primary object. Although 
possessed of immense tenitories m copartneiship with the sister 
sciences, ethnology holds but a limited province of its own. This 
remaik disposes of the largest mass of ethnographical bibliography, 
in a work which contains bibliographies of other sciences. 

■Works which take up the new science as a whole, and bring its 
various problems together, cannot as yet he verynumerous, eq)eoially 
if the demarcation between ethnology and anthropology is main- 
tained. In the preceding pages the titles of most current hooks 
which, are acknowledged as authontative have been mentioned, and 
for brevity’s sake will not be repeated. One of the most important 
publications, the object of which is to set the science on a solid 
foundation, is ii^rogress. The Desc^tive Sociology commenced 
in 1867 by Mr Herbert Spencer, devised, classified, and. arranged 
by him, is compiled and abstracted by Messrs James Collier, Richard 
Scheppig, and David Duncan. “The digests of materials, thus 
brought together, will supply the student of social science with 
data, standing towards his conclusions m a relation like that of 
VIII. — 79 
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which accouuts of tlie structures and functions of different types of 
animals stand to the conclusion of the biologist Until theie had 
been such systematic desciiptions of difleient kinds ot organisms as 
made it possible to coinpaie the connexions and toims and actions 
and modes of ongin of then paits, the science of life could make no 
pro^TOss , and in like manner, before there can be reached m socio- 
logy geiieiali/ations woithy to he called scientific, there must he 
definite accounts of the institutions and activities of societies, of 
vai ions types and in various stages of evolution, so arranged as to 
fiiniiMi the means of ascertaining what social phenomena aie 
habitu illy asMieiated.” 

In the thiee volumes of Adolf Bastian, Her Mcnsch in der 
Gcschkhtc, we have alieady a kind of ethnological encyclopiiedia, a 
mine of inteiestiug facts, collected from the most vaiious souices 
The author is a man of great reading, and has himself tiavelled over 
the known woild. But m 1860, when the hook was written, etlino- 
logy had not como of age, and instead ot allowing the facts to speak 
for themsedves, he marshalled them in ungainly aiiay to maketnem 
support metaphysical theses. 

Amongst other important hooks relating to general ethnology 
are to bo named — Klemn’s Alljemcine CiclturgesckieJite der Men- 
schhcit; Casi>aii’s Uroi'schichtc der MenscMieit, Fr. von Hellwald’s 
QuUm'rjeschichte ; Wait/’s Anthropologie der Naiurvolkerj Fr. Mnl- 
hi'n ^Ufiieincine Mhnogrci/jhic, Gerland’s Anihi opologische Beitrage, 
Baui iiiid Schaafhaiisen, Der vtyrgcschichtliehe Mcnsch; Huxley’s 
Mcl/iods and Results of EOuiology j Biaces Mamuil 0 / Ethnology , 
Von Haifnis, Ethnographic Mr H. Bancioft s JV'idiVa Races of 
Ainmea and hremike'a Polynesia cover only parts of our ground, 
but deserve exceptional lecord hcie, from the amount of informa- 
tion which they allbid 

Ethnographical maps have been published by Berghans, Schafaiik, 
Fuchs, Caoeinig, Waltz, and others. In Geimany, Denmark, and 
Sweden “maps of the fi.iids’’ are in progress. Dupont has given 
out important Synoptia TaUes, 

An ethnological feat, accomplished with the resources of a national 
budget, that of Austria, is the Novara Expedition, which continues 
the series of the gieat acientifio travels, such as those of tho 
“Beagle” and tho “Astrolabe,” and those accomplished by Cook, 
Forster, and Bougainville. The relations given by travellers of 
what they have seen in foreim parts compose an immense col- 
lection, which etlmographers have now to classify, and to sift 
carefully in order to extract from it all that is useful. Modem 
descriptions have their peculiar merits, but tho value of earlier 
writers increases in proportion as civilization, which is gradu- 
ally imported everywhere, destroys the old order of things, and 
gives an uniform tinge to the intellects and the institutions of 
all races Maiiatious of ilio medimal travellers, such as Marco 
Polo and Ibn Batutah, were never found so interesting as they are 
now. We peruse again the stones of the Oonquistadores, the bar- 
barous heroes of modem culture, and those of their twin brothers, 
the Gonquerora of Eaith, the missiouaiies of the third Chnstiau 
period, Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits, whoso work among the 
Indians of North and South America, among the races of Africa, 
the Chinese, and the Japanese, is 1 elated in the celebrated collection 
of the Lettres ^difianies. Acosta, Lafitau, Charlevoix, Duhalde, 
Dobiizhoffer, have given to the world much information, as have 
also the modern missionaries, chiefly Protestants, among whom we 
may cite Williams, Ellis, Lsenberg, Krapf, MolFat, Callaway, Casalis, 
Hue, Eitel, Metz, and, above ah, Livingstone, 

Although ethnology be a new science, it must not bo considered 
as n new invention. Thirty years ago not a few books were written 
in France and Germany, which, expounding the “philosophy of 
histoiy" then in vogue, would now-a-days have expounded the “pro- 

g ess of culture.” The most antiquated, inspired by the schools of 
egel and Schelling, contain less of history than of so-called philo- 
sophy ; the best, inspired rather by Herder and Vico, contain more of 
facts than of metaphysics. Some of their authors were already eth- 
nologists without Knowing it, — among them, Buckle, whose Oimlvia- 
tion vn England may be considered as one of the works which open 
the new period of histoiy, as modified by ethnology. 

Tho_ bibliography of a science givmg its history in a condensed 
form, it must be said that the corner-stones of any ethnographer’s 


library aie the w'orks of tho great historians Herodotus and Tacitus, 
and that the fiist expounder of the modern principles of ethnology 
is tho poet Lucietius. 

In contiast with tho paucity of the publications which profess 
to give the syntliesis ot ethnology, one may notice the super- 
abundance of books, memoirs, essays, and lessei works which 
discuss all kinds of ethnologic mattcis and points of detail. Ethno- 
logy being in great favour with the public, there appear in reviews 
and magazines, and even m the weekly and daily press, articles 
which an ethnographer should diligently collect. A list of these 
vaiious publications appears eveiy year in the Biunswick ArcJiiv 
fur Anthropologic It is not, and could not be, complete, but, such 
as it IS, it meets most wants. 

The learned societies scatleied thioughout the civilized woild 
act m scientific matters as the lakes and leservons of the high lands 
do in the hydiographio system ; they collect and purify the waters 
of torrents and rivulets, they legulate then outlet In all European 
capitals, and in some other cities, as Washington, Toionto, Rio 
Janeuo, Calcutta, Yeddo, Tiflis, Melbourne, Cairo, savants and 
scientists meet in Academies, and, in the Transactions of their 
diveise sections, ethnology comes in for a pait of their attention 
Societies of anthropology and ethnology have constituted them- 
selves as sepaiate bodies m London, Paiis, Rome, Floicnce, liladrid, 
Vienna, Beilin, Dantzig, Leipsic, Dresden, Munich, and Stuttgart. 

Fiom their influence and the date of their foundation, the societies 
of London and Paris are to be ranked first. To the impulse given 
by the Soeiete Anthropologique are often asciibed the great stndes 
recently made by anthropology. This association was founded by 
men who mostly went to woik with a precision which originated 
m the methods of anatomy, physiology, archseology, pialieontology, 
and philology, the lights from which they projected simultaneously 
on their favounte science. The vastness of Great Britain’s colonial 
empire, the diversity of its climes, races, and creeds, the magni- 
tude of England’s commercial nav}', which has become the general 
earner of the woild, the facility with which Englishmen emigiato 
or travel abroad, have given to ethnographic matters in this country 
an mterest and an importance which they have not elsenhere 
Hence the directness and the variety of the commnnientions which 
are transmitted to the Anthropological Institute in London. The 
character of the two societies reflects itself in their publications ; 
the Revue Anthropologie, as edited by Dr Paul Broca, has a pre- 
ference for biology, and the Journal of the Institute, as edited by 
Mr John Evans and Major-General Lane Fox — tho best auLlioiities 
on flints and on primitive weapons and implements— has a marked 
preference for archreology and the domestic arts. In almost every 
considerable town of Geimany thcie is some society affiliated to tho 
large Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Anthrepologie, Ethnologie, und 
Urgeschichte, which nunibeis about 2000 members, and i.S3ues the 
Arehivfur Anthropologic already named, edited by Dr Virchow, 
Eck, Lmdeuschmidt, with many collaborateurs, mostly physicians 
and naturalists. 

Another publication, more ethnological in character, 13 tho 
Zeitschiift JUT Ethnologie, edited by tho great traveller and most 
learned man, Adolf Bastian. In the Scandinavian countries, and 
m Hungary, patriotism fosters the prehistoric studies by the hope 
of throwing some light on the misty figures of gigantic ancestors. 
Smee the discovery of the lake-dwelling.s, by which a sudden in- 
teiest was awakened in archreological pursuits, ethnology has been 
a favounte study in Switzerlanrl. Italy, which also had lake- 
dweUinga as well as terramare, whole cities buried in the soil, &c., 
and which teems ivith precious remains of Roman, Greek, Etruscan, 
and Onental ongin, addicts herself with, some zeal to these re- 
searches, the results being given forth especially in the ArcMvio 
dklV Antropologia e Etmlogia, and the Pctleo-etnologia Ilaliana. 

Not to be omitted are the Tour du Monde, which has been trans- 
lated perhaps in every civilized language, and even into Japanese; 
the Globus of Herr Karl Andree ; the Ausland of Fr. von Hell- 
wald; the Mat&riavas pour sermr d Vhistoire primitive et natureUe 
de VJumme of Cartailhac and Fontdouce, Many publications which 
give occasionally valuable ethnographic information, but which 
bestow on geography, history, and philology the largest share of 
their attention, must be passed over. (B. RE.) 
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Plate ETNA. Mount Etna, one of the moat celebrated 
VII. volcanoes in the world, is situated on the eastern sea-board 

of Sicily. Its position was first accurately determined in 
1814 by Captain Smyth, who found the longitude of the 
highest bifid peak of the great crater to be 15“ east of 
Greenwich, and the latitude 37“ 43' 31" N. These results 
have been very generally accepted by later writers. 

There can be no doubt that the name of Etna — AItvo . — ^is 
derived from aiOoi, to burn. This name was known to Hesiod. 
The more modern name Mongihello, by which the mountain 
is still commonly known to the Sicilians, is a combination 
of the Italian monte and the Arabic gihel. During the 
Saracenic occupation of Sicily (827-1090), Etna was called 
Gibel Uttamat, the mountain of fire; and the second portion 
of Motigibello is a relic of the Arabic name. 

Historical E^erences and Dessi'iptions. — ^Etna is often 
alluded to by classical writers. By the poets it was feigned 
to be the prison of the giant Enceladus or Typhon, by 
others the forge of Hephaestus. The flames proceeded 
from the breath of Enceladus, the thunderous noises of the 
mountain were his groans, and when he turned upon his 
side, earthquakes shook the island. Pindar (522-442 
B.C.), in his first Pythian Ode, for Eiero of .^toa, 
winner in the chariot race in 474 B.a, exclaims: — “He 
(Typhon) is fast bound by a pillar of the sky, even 
by snowy Etna, nursing the whole year’s length her 
dazzling snow. Whereout pure springs of unapproach- 
able fire are vomited from the inmost depth : in the day- 
time the lava streams pour forth a lurid rush of smoke, but 
in the darkness a red rolling flame sweepeth rocks with 
uproar to the wide deep sea.” JUschylus (625-456 
B 0.) speaks also of the “mighty Typhon” {Prom, Vinctw/). 
Thucydides (471-402 b.o.) alludes in the last lines of his 
third book to three early eruptions of the mountain. 
Many other early writers speak of Etna, among them 
Theocritus, Virgil, Ovid, Livy, Seneca, Lucan, Petronius, 
Dion Cassius, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Lucilius junior. 
While the poets on the one hand had invested Etna with 
various supernatural attributes, and had made it the prison 
of a chained giant, and the workshop of a swart god, 
Lucretius and others endeavoured to show that the erup- 
tions and other phenomena of the mountain could be ex- 
plained by the ordinary operations of nature. These ideas 
were developed by Lucilius junior (the friend of Seneca, 
to whom he addressed his Queestiones Faturales) in a poem 
consisting of 640 Latin hexameters, entitled Mna. Many 
of the myths developed by the earlier poets had their home 
upon the very sides of Etna : — Demeter, torch in hand, 
seeking Persephone; Acis and Galatea; Polyphemus and 
the Cyclops. 

If we pass to more modern times we find mention of Etna 
by Dante, Petrarch, Cardinal Bembo, and other Middle Age 
writers. In 1541 Eazzello made an ascent of the mountain, 
which he briefly describes in the fourth chapter (entitled 
“ De .ffitna Monte ot ejus ignibus ”) of his work He Eebus 
Siculis. He also gives a brief history of the mountain. In 
1591 Antonio Filoteo, who was born on Etna, published a 
work in Venice, entitled JStnoe TopograpUa^ Incendiorum 
Mtmormi Eistoria, in which he describes an eruption 
which he witnessed in 1536. He asserts that the mountain 
was then (as now) divided into three “regions” — the first 
very arid, rugged, uneven, and full of broken rocks; the 
second covered with forests ; and the third cultivated in 
the ordinary manner. Of the height he says, “ Ascensnm 
trigmta cireiter millia passuum ad plus habet.” 

The great eruption of 1669 was described at length by the 
naturalist Borelli in the year of its occurrence. It also 
formed the subject of a paper in the PhUosopMcod Tran- 
actions : and a brief account of it was given by the earl of 
Winchelsea, English ambassador at Constantinople, who was 
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returning home by way of the Straits of Messina at the 
time. As the eruption of 1669 was the most considerable 
eruption of modern times, it attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, and was described by several eye-witnesses. A map 
in the Bihliotheque Fationale in Paris gives an imaginary 
view of the mountain during this eruption. It is the ear- 
liest map of the mountain which the library possesses, and 
is entitled “ Plan du Mont Etna, commumement dit Mont 
Gibel, en I’Isle de Scicille, et de t’jncedie arrive par un 
treblement de terre, le S“® Mars dernier 1669.” Further, 
in the sacristy of the cathedral of Catania there is a curious 
wall-painting, which represents broad red streams of lava 
descending from the Monti Eossi and overwhelming the 
city. Towards the middle of the next century the mountain 
was ascended and described by Count D’Orville (1727), by 
the German Eiedesel in 1767, and by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, the English ambassador at Naples, in 1769, During 
the twenty succeeding years it was described by Borch, 
Swinboume, Denon, Spallanzani, Faujas de Saint-Fond, 
and HoueL The last, in his Voyage pittoresgue dans les 
Heuse Sidles, 1782-1786, has given a capital account of 
the mountain, accompanied by some excellent engravings. 
In 1776 a clever Irishman named Patrick Br^’-dona 
published two volumes of a Tour in Sicily and Malta, in 
which he describes at some length his ascent of Etna, and 
be farther states as many facts concerning the history of 
the mountain as he could collect from the Canon Eecupero 
and others. His account is more complete than any which 
had appeared in English up to that time, and he is fie- 
quently quoted in every account of the mountain with 
which we have met. 

It was reserved, however, for the Abate Francesco Ferrara, 
professor of physical science in the university of Catania, to 
write the first history of Etna which has any claim to com- 
pleteness. It is entitled Descrizione ddV Etna, con la 
storia delU erumni e il calalogo dei p'odoiti, The first 
edition appeared in 1793, and a second was struck off at 
Palermo in 1818. It is illustrated by a map, and by some 
rather rough engravings. The author was born upon the 
mountain, and was witness to some of its grandest 
phenomena. His work has evidently been to a great 
extent a labour of love. It is full of personal observations, 
while it embodies the principal results of other observers, 
and furnishes the foundation of all that has since been 
written about Etna. During 1814-16 Captain Smyth, 
acting under the direction of the lords of the AdmirMty, 
made a survey of the coast of SicEy, and carefully deter- 
mined the latitude and longitude of Etna; he also accu- 
rately measured the height and examined the surroundings 
of the mountain. His results were published in 1824, 
and are still often quoted as the most accurate which exist. 
In 1824 Dr Giuseppe GemeUaro, who lived all his life 
upon Etna, and made it his constant study, published an 
“ Historical and Topographical Map "of the Eruptions of 
Etna from the Era of the Sicani to the year 1824.” In it 
he shows the extent of the three regions, GoUimta, Selvosa, 
and Heserta; he lays down the places of the minor cones 
to the number of seventy-fourj; and he traces the course of 
the various lava streams which have flowed from them and 
from the great crater. About 1847 Baron Sartorius von 
Waltershausen commenced a minute survey, and a com- 
plete examination of the mountain, both geologically and 
otherwise. He was assisted by a brother professor, and by 
two Sicilians, and their labours resulted in the production 
of a fine atle^ of Etna, which even in its incomplete form 
costs £>V2. Owing to the death of Von Waltershausen, the 
work was never quite completed, but, aa it is, it supplies the 
most exhaustive history of any one mountain on the face of 
the eartL Sir Charles Lyell visited Etna three times (in 
1824, 1857, 1858), and he has embodied the results of his 
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redoarches in a pa|)er communicated to the Royal Society, 
and in a lengthy chapter m his Principles of Geology. 
His investigations have contributed much to our know- 
ledge of the geological characteristics of the mountain. 

The most important recent contribution to our knowledge 
of Etna has been the fine map of the Stato Maggiore con- 
structed by order of the Italian Government between 1864 
and 1868. It embraces the whole of Sicily, and is laid 
down on the unusually large scale of 1 in 50,000, or 1-266 
inch to the mile. The portion relating to Etna and its 
immediate surroundings occupies four sheets. Plate YII. 
is a reproduction of this map on a smaller scale. All the 
small roads, paths, and rivulets are introduced , the nunor 
cones and monticules are placed in their proper positionsj 
and the elevation of the ground is given at short intervals 
of space over the map. A careful examination of this map 
shows us that it represents the first accurate survey of the 
eutire mountain. It shows ns that distances, areas, and 
heights have been repeatedly misstated, the minor cones 
misplaced, and the trend of the coast-line misrepresented. 

Height .— height has been often determined. The 
earlier writers had very exaggerated notions on the subject, 
and a height of three and even four miles has been assigned. 
Br>-done, Saussure, Shuckburgh, and others obtained ap- 
proximations to the present height j it must be borne in 
mind, however, that the cone of a volcano is liable to 
vaiiations in lieight at different periods, and a diminution 
of more than 300 feet has occurred during the course of a 
single eruption of Etna, owing to the falling of the cone of 
cinders into the crater. During the last sixty years, how- 
ever, the height of the mountain has been practically con- 
stant In 1816 Captain Smyth determined it to be 10,874 
feet. In 1826 Sir John Herschel, who was unacquainted 
with Smyth’s results, estimated it at 10,872^ feet. The 
new map of the Stato Maggiore gives 3312-61 metres* 
10,807-94 feet. The radius of vision from the summit 
is veiy variously stated. Smyth gives it as 150*7 miles, 
and this we are inclined to adopt as the nearest approach 
to the truth, because he was an accurate observer, and he 
made careful corrections both for error of instruments and 
for refraction. This radius gives an horizon 946*4 miles 
in circumference, and an included area of 39,900 square 
miles, — an area larger than that of Ireland. 

Boxendariea , — The road -which surrounds the mountain 
is carried along its lower slopes, and is 87 miles in length. 
By reference to the map it will be seen that it passes 
through the towns of Paternb, Biancavilla, Adern6, Bronte, 
Randazzf), Lirguaglossa, Giarre, and Aci Beale. By 
some writers it is considered to define the base of the 
mountain, which is hence said, most erroneously, to 
have a circumference of 87 miles ; but the road frequently 
passes over high beds of lava, and it winds considerably. 
It ij about 1 0 miles from the crater on the north, west, 
and east sides of the mountain, increasing to 16 miles at 
Pdterub (S W.). The elevation on the north and west 
flanks of the mountain is nearly 2500 feet, rising at its 
maximum elevation to 3852 feet, while on the south it 
falls to 1500 feet, and on the east to within 50 feet of the 
level of the sea. It is quite clear, therefore, that this road 
cannot be taken as the limit of the base. The natural 
boundaries of Etna are the rivers Alcantara and Simeto on 
the north, west, and south, and the sea on the east to the 
extent of 23 miles of coast, along which lava streams have 
been traced, sometimes forming headlands several hundred 
feet in height. The base of the mountain, as defined by 
these boundaries, is said to have a circumference of “ at 
least 120 miles ; ” an examination of the new map, however, 
proves that this is overestimated. If we take the sea as 
the eastern honudary, the river Alcantara (immediately 
beyond which Moute di Mojo, the most northerly minor 
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cone of Etna, is situated) as the northern boundary, and 
the river Simeto as the boundary on the east and south, 
we obtain an approximate circumference of 91 miles for 
the base of the mountain. In this estimate the small 
sinuosities of the rivers have been neglected, and the 
southern circuit has been completed by drawing a line from 
near Patern6 to Catania, because the Simeto runs for the 
last few miles of its course through the plain of Catania, 
quite beyond the most southerly lava stream. 

Area . — The area of the region inclosed by these 
boundaries is approximately 480 square miles. Reclua 
gives the area of the mountain as 1200 square kilometres = 
461 square miles (Nouvelle Qeograpkie Univei'selle, 1875). 

I Population . — There are 2 cities, Catania and Aci Reale, 
and 63 towns or villages on Mount Etna. It is far more 
thickly populated than any other part of Sicily or Italy; for 
while the population of Italy per square kilometre is 90, 
and of Sicily 88, that of the habitable zone of Etna is 560. 
Ho less than 300,000 persons live on the mountain. 
Thus, -with an area rather larger than that of Bedfordshire 
(462 square miles), it has more than double the population ; 
and with an area equal to about one-third that of Wiltshire, 
the population of the mountain is greater by nearly 50,000. 

General Aspect . — The general aspect of Etna is that of a 
pretty regular cone with very gentle slopes covered with 
vegetation, except near the summit. The regularity is 
broken on the east aide by a slightly oval valley, four or 
five miles in diameter, called the Val del Bue. It com- 
mences about two miles from the summit, and is bounded 
on three sides by nearly vertical precipices from 3000 to 
4000 feet in height. The bottom of the valley is covered 
with lavas of various dates, and several minor craters have 
from time to time been upraised from it. Many eruption? 
have commenced in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Val del Bue, and Lyell believes that there once existed a 
crater of permanent eruption in the valley. Mount 
Vesuvius might be almost hidden away in the Val del Bue. 

Regions . — The Val del Bue is altogether sterile, having 
been the frequent scene of both fire and flood, but the 
mountain at the same level, as its middle and lower portions, 
IS on its other sides clothed -with forests. The surface of 
the mountain has been divided into three zones or regions — 
the Piedemontana or CoUivata, the Selvosa or Remorosa^ 
and the Deserta or Pucoperta. 

The lowest of these, the Cultivated Region, yields in 
abundance all the ordinary Sicilian products. The surface 
soil, which consists of decomposed lavas, is extremely fertile, 
although of course large tracts of land are covered by recent 
lavas, or by those which decompose but slowly. In this 
region the vine flourishes, and abundance of corn, olives, 
pistachio nuts, mulberries, oranges, lemons, figs, and other 
fruit-trees. The breadth of the Coltivata varies; it 
terminates at an approximate height of 2000 feet. A 
circle drawn with a radius of ten miles from the crater 
roughly defines the upward limit of this region. The 
elevation of points on the circumference of such a circle is 
2310 feet on the north near Eandazzo, 2146 feet on the 
south near Nicolosi, 600 feet on the east near Mascali, and 
1145 feet on the west near Bronte, The breadth of the 
cultivated zone is about two miles on the north, east, and 
west, and nine or ten miles on the south, if we take for the 
base of the mountain the limits proposed above. 

The Woody Region commences where the Cultivated 
Ee^on ends, and it extends as a belt of -varying -width to 
an approximate height of 6300 feet. It is terminated 
abo-ve by a circle having a radius of about a mile and a half 
from the great crater. There are fourteen separate forests 
itt this region, — some abounding -with oak, beech, pine, and 
poplar, others -with the chestnut, Bex, and cork tree. The 
celebrated Caatagno di Cento Cavalli, one of the largest 
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and oldest trees in the world, is in the forest of Carpinetto, 
on the east side of the mountain, five miles above Giarre. 
The breadth of the Regione Selvosa varies considerably : in 
the direction of the Val del Bue it is very narrow, while 
elsewhere it often has a breadth of from six to eight miles. 

The Desert Region is embraced between the limit of 
6300 feet and the summit. It occupies an area of about 
ten square miles, and consists of a dreary waste of black 
sand, scoriae, ashes, and masses of ejected lava. In autumn, 
winter, and spring it remains permanently covered with 
snow, and even in the height of summer snow may be found 
in certain rifts near the summit. 

Mimr Cones . — remarkable feature of Etna is the large 
number of minor cones which are scattered over its sides. 
They look small in comparison with the great mass of the 
mountain, but in reality some of them are of large dunen- 
sions. hlonte Minardo, near Bronte, the largest of the 
minor cones, is still 750 feet in height, although its base 
has been raised by modern lava streams which have flowed 
around ifc. There are 80 of the more conspicuous of the 
minor cones, but Von Waltersliausen has mapped no less 
than 200, within a ten 'mile radius of the crater, neglecting 
many monticules of ashes. According to Reclus, there are 
700 minor cones, while Jukes asserts that there are 600; 
these statements undoubtedly include the most insignificant 
monticules, and also the hoeche and loccarelle, from which 
lava or fire has issued. If these be included, no doubt 
the above numbers are not exaggerations. The only large 
and important minor cone which has been raised during 
the historical period is the double mountain known as 
Monti Rossi, from the red colour of the cinders which 
compose it. This was raised from the plain of Nicolosi 
during the eruption of 1669 , it is 450 feet high, and two 
miles in circumference at the base. In a line between the 
Monti Rossi and the great crater 33 of the more important 
minor cones may be counted, and Oaptain Smyth was able 
to discern 60 from an elevated position on the mountain. 
Many of them are covered with vegetation, as the names 
Monte Faggi, Monte Ilice, Monte Zappini, indicate. In 
many instances the names have not been happily chosen, and 
several cones in different parts of the mountain bear the 
same name Moiite Arso, Monte Nero, Monte Rosso, Monte 
Fi’umento, are the most common of these duplicates. 

Ascent of the Alountain , — The best period for making 
the ascent of Etna is between June and September, after 
the melting of the winter snows, and before the falling of 
the autumnal rains. In winter there are frequently nine or 
ten miles of snow stretching from the summit downwards, 
the paths are obliterated, and the guides sometimes refuse 
to accompany travellers. Moreover violent storms often 
rage in the upper regions of the mountain, and the wind 
acquires a force which it is difficult to withstand, and is at 
the same time piercingly cold. The writer of this article 
made the ascent of the mountain in the month of August 
1877, accompanied by a courier and a guide, The weather 
was fine and bright, and there had been no rain for 
more than three months. The temperature in the shade 
at Catania, and generally along the eastern coast of Sicily, 
was a mean of 82° Fahr. The party left Catania soon 
After mid-day, and drove to Nicolosi, 12 miles distant, and 
2288 feet above the sea The road for some distance lay 
through a very fertile district ; on both sides there were 
corn-fields and vineyards, and gardens of orange and lemon 
trees, figs and almonds, growing in the decomposed lave. 
'The road passes through several small villages, — Pasquali, 
■Gravina, and Mascalucia — the last a town 4000 inhabi- 
tants. Soon after this the Monti Rossi are seen apparently 
close at hand, the village of Torre di Grifo is passed, and 
the road then enters a nearly barren district, covered with 
■the lava of 1537. The ordy prominent vegetation is a 
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peculiar tall broom {Genista Einensis), which flourishes 
hera Nicolosi was reached at half-past 4 o’clock, and after 
dinner in the one room of the very primitive inn, a start 
was made for the summit at 6 o’clock. For a short 
distance above Nicolosi stunted vines are seen growing lu 
black ashes, but these soon give way to a large tract covered 
with lava and ashes, with here and there patches of broom. 
At half-past eight o’clock p.m, the temperature was 66° 
Fahr. About 9 o’clock the Gasa del Bosco (4216 feet) was 
reached, at the foot of Monte Rinazzi, a small house in 
which several men hve who have charge of the forest, 
After an hour’s rest, the ascent of the higher regions was 
commenced, a great-coat and a double waistcoat being pnt 
on as a protection against the increasing cold. The air 
was extraordinarily stiU at this time; the flame of a candle 
placed near the open door of the Casa del Bosco did not 
flicker. The ascent from this point led through forests 
of pollard oaks, in which ifc was quite impossible to see 
either a path or any obstacles which might lie in one’s way. 
The guide carried a lantern, and the mules seemed well 
accustomed to the route. At about 6300 feet above the 
sea the Regione Deserta was entered, a lifeless waste of 
black sand, ashes, and lava; the ascent now became more 
steep, and the air was bitterly cold. There was no moon, 
hut the stars shone in extraordinary numbers and with 
wonderful brilliancy, sparkling like particles of white-hot 
steel The milky way gleamed like a path of fire, and 
meteors flashed across the sky in such numbers as to baffle 
any attempt to count them. The vault of heaven seemed 
to be much nearer than when seen from the earth, and also 
more flat, and as if only a short distance overhead, and 
some of the brighter stars appeared to be hanging dowm 
from the sky The idea of erecting an observatory on 
Mount Etna was brought forward last year, when Professor 
Tacchini, the astronomer royal at Palermo, communicated a 
paper to the Accademia Gioenia, entitled Della Gonveniema 
ed utdiia di erigere sidV Etna una stazione Asironomico' 
Meteoroloffico, in which he refers to the extraordinary 
blueness of the sky as seen from the higher regions of Etna, 
and the appearance of the sun in a telescope, which is 
"whiter and more tranquil” than when seen from below; 
moreover the spectroscopic lines are defined with wonderful 
distinctness. 

Toiling along the slopes of the Regione Deserta, at 
length the travellers reach the Piano del Dago, or Plain 
of the Lake, so called because a lake produced by the 
melting of the snows existed here till 1007, w'hen it was 
filled up by lava. The air is now excessively cold, and a 
sharp wind is blowing Progress is very slow, the soil 
consists of loose ashes, and the mules frequently stop. The 
guide maintains that tho Casa Inglesi is quite near, but 
the stoppages become so frequent that it seems a long way 
off; at length it becomes necessary to dismount, and 
after a toilsome walk the small lava-built house called 
the Casa Xnglesi is reached (1.30 a.m., temperature 40° 
Fahr) It stands at a height of 9652 feet above the sea, 
near the base of the cone of the great crater. The Casa 
Inglesi takes its name from the fact that it was erected by 
the English officers stationed in Sicily in 1811. It lias 
suffered severely from time to time from the pressure of 
snow, and from earthquakes, but it was thoroughly repaired 
in 1862, on the occasion of the visit of Prince Humbert, 
and is now in tolerable preservation. At 3 a.m. the Casa 
Inglesi ia left for the summit of the great crater, 1200 feet 
above, in order to be in time to witness the sunrise. 
The road lay for a short distance over the upper portion of 
the Piano del Lago, and the walking was very difficult. 
The brighter stars had disappeared, and it was much darker 
than it had been some hours earlier. The guide led the 
way with a lantern. The ascent of the cone was a very 
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stiff piece of work It consists of loose ashes and blocks 
of lava, and it slopes at an angle of “ 45“ or more, accoid- 
ins to one writer, and of 33“, according to another. Pro- 
babW the slope varies on different sides of tbe^cone;^ on 
the side the ascent desciibed was made the 45 certainly 
seems the more probable. Fortunately there was no strong 
wind, and no experience of the sickness of which traveUew 
constantly complain in the rarefied air of the smnmit 
The highest point was reached at 4.30 A.M., temperature 
47 ° Fiihr. Steam and sulphurous acid issued from the 
ground, and the cinders w’ere so hot in some places that it 
was aecessaiy to choose a cool place to sit down on. ^ A 
thermometer inserted just beneath the soil from which 
steam issued registered 182° Fahr. ISTearly all the stars 
had now faded away. The vault of heaven was a pale 
blue, becoming a darker and darker grey towar^ the 
west, where it was nearly black Just before sunrise the 
sky had the appearance of an enormous arched spectrum 
extremely extended at the blue end. Above the place 
where the sun would presently appear there was a brilliant 
red, shading off in the direction of the zenith to orange and 
yellow ; the latter was succeeded by pale green, this by a 
long stretch of pale blue, then darker blue, and dark grey, 
o rdin g opposite to the rising sun with black. This effect 
was quite distinct; it lasted some minutes, and was very 
remarkable. It was succeeded by the usual rayed appear- 
ance of the rising sun, and at ten minutes to 5 o’clock the 
upper limb of the sun was seen above the mountains of 
Calabria. Examined by the spectroscope, the Fraunhofer 
lines were extremely distinct, particularly two lines near 
the red end of the spectrum. The top of the mountain was 
now illuminated, while all below was in comparative dark- 
ness, aud a light mist floated over the lower regions. The 
party was so fortunate as to witness a phenomenon which is 
not always visible, viz., the projection of the shadow of the 
mountain across the island, an hundred miles away. The 
shadow appeared to be vertically suspended in space, at or 
beyond Palermo, aud to be resting on a slightly misty 
atmosphere; it gradually sank until it reached the surface 
of the island, and as the sun rose, the shadow of course 
approached nearer and nearer to the base of the mountaia 
In a short time the flood of light destroyed the fine effects 
of light aud shadow which were at first visible. The 
mountains of Calabria appeared very close ; the east coast 
of Sicily could be traced until it ended at Cape Passaro 
and turned to the west, forming the southern boundary of 
the island, while to the west distant mountains appeared. 

The crater was then examined, — a vast abyss nearly 1000 
feet in depth, shut in by precipitous sides. Its dimensions 
vary, but it is now between two and three miles in circum- 
ference. Sometimes it is nearly full of lava, at other times 
it appears to be bottomless. At the present time it is like 
an inverted cone ; its sides are covered with incrustations 
of sulphur and ammonia salts, and jets of steam perpetually 
issue from crevices in its sides. Near the summit was 
found a deposit several inches in thickness of a white 
substance, apparently lava decomposed by the hot effluent 
gases. Hydrochloric acid is said to frequently issue from 
the crater; the most abundant gases appeared to be sul- 
phurous acid and steam. The interior of the crater reminds 
one ^ in many respects of the Solfatara near Pozzuoli. 
Daring the descent from the cone varions specimens of ash 
and cinder were collected — some red, others black and very 
vesicular, others highly crystalline, some pale pink The 
Bleep slope of the cone was well shown by the fact that 
although the surface is either extremely rugged, owing to 
the accumulation of masses of lava, or soft and yielding on 
account of the accumulation of cinders, a large mass of lava, 
Bet rolling near the summit, rushes down with increasing 
velocity until it bounds wff to the plain below. 


A striking feature presented during the descent from 
the mountain was the apparent nearness of the minor cones 
below, and of the villages at the base of the mountain. 
The latter seemed to be painted on a vertical wall, and 
although from ten to fifteen miles distant, they appeared 
almost within a stone’s throw. This curious effect, which 
has often been observed before, is due to atmospheric 
refraction. 

The different specimens of lava were found to present a 
wonderful similarity of structure and composition. The 
main constituents are olivine, magnetite, and felspar. 
The crystals of the latter are much larger in some specimens 
than in others. Sometimes olivine prevails, sometimes 
felspar. A specimen of lava of 1535 found near Borello 
was ground until it was sufficiently transparent to be 
examined under the microscope by polarized light. It was 
found to contain good crystals of augite and olivine, and 
well striated labradorite and magnetite. 

Mupdons . — list of all the eiuptions of Etna from the earliest 
times, has been given by several writers, notably by Ferrara lu his 
Deserhione dell’ Etna, and by Gemellaro 

The firat eruption within the historical period piolably happened 
in the 7tli centniy n 0 ; the second occuired in the time of Pytha- 
goras. The thinl emption, which occurred in 477 no., is men- 
tioned by qimeyditles, and it must be the eruption to winch Pindar 
and iEschylus allude. An eruption mentioned by Thucydides 
occuiied in the year 426 b.o. An outburst of lava took place from 
Monte di Mojo, the most northeily of the minor cones of Etna, in 
396 B.O., and foUowmg the course of the iivei Acesines (now the 
Alcantara) entered the sea near the site of the Greek colony of 
Naxos (now Capo di Schiso). We have no record of any fuither 
eiuption for 266 years, viz , till the year 140 n c. Six years 
latm* an eruption occurred, according to Oiosius and Julius 
Oteequons; and Fulvius Flacous and the same authorities men- 
tion an eruption in the year 126 b.o. Four years later Katana 
was nearly destroyed by a new eruption, 122 no. An emp. 
tion, of which we possess no details, occurred during the civil 
war between Caesar and Fompey, 49 B.o. Livy speaks of an 
eruption and earthquake which took place (48 BO.) sliortly before 
the death of Ciesar, which it ivas believed to portend. In 88 B.c. 
aud 32 B.O. eruptions occuned. The next emption of which 
we hear is that mentioned by Suetonius in his life of Caligula. 
This was m 40 i. x>. An eiuption is stated to have occuned in 
72 A.D. after which Etna was quiescent for nearly two ceiitunes, but 
in the year 253, in the reign of the emperor Decius, a violent erup- 
tion lasbng 9 days occurred. According to Cairera and Pliotius, 
an eruption occuiTed in the 3 '’ear 420. Wo now find no further 
recoid for nearly 400 years. Geoffrey of Yiterbo states that an> 
eruption occurred in 812, when ChaTlemagne was in Messina. After 
another long interval, in this case of more than tliice centuries and 
a half, the mountain again entered into eruption. In Febniary 
1169 one of the most disastrous eruptions on lecoiil occurred. A 
violent earthquake, which was felt asfar as Keggio, destroyed Catania 
in the course of a few minutes, burying 15,000 persons beneath the 
mine. It was the vigil of the feast of St Agatha, and the cathedral 
of Catania was crowded with peoi>Ie, who weie all buried beneath 
the rums, together with the bishops and forty-four Benedictine 
monks. The side of the cone of the great crater towards Taormina, 
tell into the crater. According to Nicola Speziale, thcie was a ^eat 
eruption from the eastern side of the mountain in 1181. Lava 
descended from the eastern side of the mountain in 1285 ; in 1329 
Nicolh Speziale was in Catania, and he witnessed a very violent 
eruption, of which he has left ns an account. On the evening of 
June the 28th, about the hour of vespers, Etna -was strongly con- 
vulsed, temble noises were emitted, and flames issued from the 
south side of the mountain. A new crater, J/onie Ze^re, opened 
near the 7al del Bue, above the rock of Musarra, and einitledlarge 
quantities of dense black smoke. Soon afterwards a torrent of 
lava poured from the crater, and red hot masses of rock were pro- 
jected into the air. Four years after the last eruption, it is recorded 
by Silvaggio that a fresh outburst took place. A manuscript 
preserved m the archives of the cathedral of Catania mentions an 
erupticai which occurred on the 6th of August 1871, which caused 
the destruction of numerous olive groves near the city. An erup- 
tion which lasted for twelve days commenced in November 1408. 
A violent earthquake in 1444 caused the cone of the mountain lo* 
fall into the great crater. An eruption of short duration, of which 
we have no details, occurred in 1447. After this Etna was, quiescent 
for 89 years, Cardmal Bembo and ra 2 !zello mention an eruption 
which ocouH’ci towards the close of the 15th century. In March 
1636 a quantity of lava issued from the great crater, and several' 
new apertures opened near the summit of the mountain and 
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emitted lara, A year later, in May 1537, a fresL outburst occurred. 
A number of nevv mouths weie opened on the south slope of the 
mountain neai La Fontanelle, and a q^uantity of lara was emitted, 
which flowed in the direction of Catania, destroying a partof Nicolo&i, 
and St Antonio. In four days the lava had lun fifteen miles The 
cone of the great eratei suddenly fell in, so as to become level with 
the Piano del Lago. The height of the mountain was ^us diminished 
by 320 feet. Tliiee new ciaters opened in November 1666, on the 
noith-east slope of the mountain. In 1579, 1603, 1607, 1610, 1614, 
and 1619, uuimpoitaiit eruptions occuried. In Februaay 1633 
Nioolosi was partially destroyed by a violent eaithi^uake, and in the 
following December oaitlnpiakea became freq^uent ai'ound the 
mountain. In 1646 a new mouth opened on the north-east side, 
and five years later seveial new months opened on the west side of 
the mountain, and poured out vast volumes of lava, which thieatened 
to oveiwhelm Bronte. We have a more detailed account of the 
eruption of 1669 than of any previous eruption. It was obscived 
by many men of diffeient nations, and we find accounts of 
it in tbe Philosophical Transactions^ and in seveial separate narra- 
tives in French and Italian. Pei haps the most accurate and com- 
plete description is that given hy Alfonso Boi-eUi, piofessoi of 
mathematics in Catania. The eiuption was in every lespect one of 
the most ternble on lecord. On the 8th of Maich the sun was 
obscured, and a whirlwind blew over the face of the mountam , at 
tlie same time earthquakes were felt, and they continued to inciease 
in violence for three days, at the end of which Nicolosi was con- 
verted into a heap of ruina. On the morning of the 11th a fissure 
really 12 miles in length opened in the side of the mountain, and 
extended from the Piano di St Leo to Monte Fmmento, a mile from 
the summit. The fissure was only six feet wide, but it seemed to 
be of unknown depth, and a bright light qiroceeded from it. Six 
mouths opened in a line with the principal fissure, and emitted 
vast volumes of smoke, accompanied by low bellowing, which could 
be heard 40 miles off. Towards the close of the day a crater opened 
about a mile below the others, and ejected red-hot stones to a 
considerable distance, and afterw'ards sand and ashes, which 
covered the country for a distance of 60 miles. The new ciatei 
soon vomited forth a torrent of lava, which presented a fiont of 2 
miles. It encircled Monpilieii, and afterwards flowed towards 
Belpasso, a town of 8000 inhabitants, which was speedily destroyed 
Seven mouths of fire opened around the new crater, and in three 
days umted with it, forming one large crater 800 feet in diameter. 
Tiie ton’ent of lava had continued to flow, and it destroyed the 
town of Mascalucia on the 23id of March. On the same day the 
crater cast up great quantities of sand, ashes, and scori®, and 
formed above itself the great double coned hill called Monti Bossi, 
from the red colour of the ashes of which it is mainly composed. 
On the 26th veiy violent earthquakes occurred, and the cone of the 
great central crater was shaken down into the crater, for the fifth 
time since the first century a.d. The onginal current of lava had 
divided into three streams, one of which destroyed San Pietro, the 
second Camporotondo, and the tliii’d the lancfs about Mascalucia, 
and afterwards the village of Misterbianoo. Fourteen villages were 
afterwards destroyed, and the lava made its way towards Catania. 
At AlbaneUo, two miles from the city, it undermined a hill covered 
with com fields, and carried it forward a considerable distance , a 
vineyard was also seen to be floating on its fiery surface. When 
the lava reached the walls of Catania it accumulated without pro- 
giession, until it rose to the top of the wall, 60 feet in height, and 
it then fell over in a fieiy cascade, and overwhelmed a part of the 
city. Another portion of the same stream threw down 120 feet of 
the wall, and flowed through the city. On the 23rd of April the 
lava reached the sea, which it entered as a stream 600 yards broad 
and 40 feet deep. The stream had moved at the rate of 13 miles in 
twenty days, but as it cooled it moved less quickly, and during 
the last 23 days of its course it only moved two miles. On reach- 
ing the sea the water of course began to boil violently, and clouds 
of steam arose, carrying with them particles of scoria. The volume 
of lava emitted dunng this eruption amounted to many millions 
of cubic feet. Ferrara considers that the length of the stream was 
at least 16 miles, while its average width was between 2 and 3 
miles, so that it covered at least 40 square miles of surface. 

For a few years after this ternble eruption Etna was quiescent, 
but in 1682 a new mouth opened on the east side of themountam, and 
lava issued from it and mshed down the precipices of the Val del 
Bue. In 1688 a torrent of lava hurst from an opening in the great 
cone, and in the following year lava was emitt^ from a mouth in 
the Yal del Bue. Early in January 1693 clouds of black smoke were 
poured from the great crater, and loud noises, resembling the dis- 
charge of artillery, were heard. A violent earthquake succeeded, and 
Catania was shaken to the ground, burying 18,000 of its inhabitmts. 
It is said that in all fifty cities and towns were destroyed in Sicily, 
together with from 60,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. Lava was 
emitted from the crater, the cone of which was lowered by the 
eruption. In the following year Etna again entered into eruption. 
In March 1702 three mouths opened in the Contrada del Tri- 
fogHetto, near the head of the Val del Bue. In 1723, 1732, 1736, 
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! 1744, and 1747 slight eiuptions occuned. Early in the year 1765 
Etna began to show signs of distuibance ; a gieat coliunn of black 
smoke issued fioin the ciater, iiom which forked lightning was 
ficquently emitted- Loud detonations weie heaid, and two streams 
of lava issued from the ciater. A new mouth opened neai Rocca di 
Musaiia in the Val del Bue, four miles fiom the summit, and a 
quantity of lava was ejected from it. An extraordinary flood of water 
descended from the Val del Bue, caiiyiug all befoie it, aud strewing 
its path with large blocks. Eecupero estimated the volume of water 
at 16,000,000 cubic feet, piobably a greater amount than could be 
furnished by the sudden melting of all the wiiitei’s snow on the 
mountain It formed a channel 2 miles broad, and in some places 
thiity-four feet deep, and it flowed at the late of a mile in a minute 
and a half duiing tlie first twelve miles of its course. Lyell con- 
siders that the flood was probably produced by the melting not only 
of the wintci’s snow, hut also of oldei* layers of ice, which weie 
suddenly liquefied by the permeation of hot steam and lava, and 
which had been pieviously qjieseived fioin melting hy a deposit of 
sand and ashes, as in the case of the ancient glacier found near the 
snmmit of the mountain in 1828. lu November 1758, a smart 
shock of earthquake caused the cone of the gi-eat crater to fall in, 
hut no eiuption occuned at the time. In 1759, 1763, 1766, and 

1780 eruptions occuried, and ou the 18th of May m 1780 a fissure 
opened on the south-west side of the mountain, and extended from 
the base of the gieat ciater for seven miles, terminatmg in a new 
mouth, fiom which a stieam of lava emanated. This eucounteied 
the cone of Pakniutelli in its comse, and separated into two branches, 
each of which was about 4000 feet wide. Other mouths opened 
later m the year, and emitted larger quantities of lava, while in 

1781 and 1787 there were sbght eiuptions. Five years afterwards 
a fresh outbrnut occun^ed ; eaithquakes were prevalent, and vast 
volumes of smoke were earned out to sea, seeming to form a 
gigantic bridge between Sicily and Africa. A torrent of lava flowed 
towards Adeinb, and a second flowed into the Val del Bue as far 
as Zuccolaio. A pit called La Cisterna, foity feet in diameter, 
oqiened in the Piano del Lago near the great cone, and ejected 
smoke and masses of old lava saturated with water, Seveial 
mouths opened below the crater, and the country round about 
Zaffarana was desolated. In 1797, 1798, 1799, 1800, 1802, 1806, 
and 1808 diglit eruptions occmxed. In Maich 1809 no less than 
twenty-one mouths of file opened between the summit of the 
mountain and Castiglione, and two years afteiwards more than 
thiity mouths opened in a line running eastwards from the summit 
for five miles. They ejected jets of fire, accompanied hy much 
smoke. In 1819 five new mouths of fire opened near the scene of 
the eruption of 1811 ; three of these united into one large crater, 
and poured foith a quantity of lava into the Val del Bue. The 
lava flowed until it leaohed a nearly perpendicular precipice at 
the head of the valley of Oalauna, over which it fell in a cascade, 
and being hardened by its descent, it was forced against the sides 
of the tulacoous rock at the bottom, so as to produce an extraor- 
dinary amount of abrasion, accompanied by clouds of dust, worn 
off by the friction. Mr Scrope obseived that the lava flowed at 
the late of about a yard au hour nine months after its emission. 
Eruptions occurred in 1831, 1832, 1838, and 1842. Near the end 
of the foUowmg year, fifteen mouths of file opened near the 
crater of 1832, at a height of 7000 feet above the sea.. They began, 
by dischoiging scon® aud sand, and afterwards lava, which divided 
into three streams, the two outer of which soon came to a stand- 
still, while the central stream continued to flow at the lapid rate 
of 180 feet a minute, the descent being an angle of 25®, The 
heat at a distance of 120 feet from the current was 90° F. A new 
crater opened just above Bionte, and dischai'ged lava which 
threatened the town, but it fortunately encountered Monte Yittoiia, 
and was diverted into another course. While a number of the inhabi- 
tants of Bronte were watching the progress of the lava, the front of 
the stieam was suddenly blown out as by an explosion of gmipowder. 
In an instant red hot masses were hurled in every direction, and a 
cloud of vapour enveloped everythmg. TMrty-six persons were 
killed on the spot, and twenty survived but a few iiours. The 
great crater showed signs of disturbance, by emitting dense volumes 
of smoke, and loud bellowings, also quantities of volcanic dust 
saturated with hydrochloric acid, which destroyed the vegetation 
whm^ver it fell. A veiry violent eruption, which lasted more than 
nine months, commenced on the 26th of August 1852. It was fiist 
witnessed by a party of six English tounsts, who were ascending 
tlie mountain from Nicolosi in order to witnesss the sunrise 
from tha summit. As tiiey approached the Casa Inglesi, the 
crater commenced to give forth ashes and flames of fiie. In a 
narrow defile they were met by a violent humcane, which over- 
threw both the mules and the riders, and urged them towaid the 
precipices of Val del Bue. They sheltered themselves beneath some 
masses of lava, when suddenly an earthquake shook the moun- 
tain, aud the mules in terror lied away. They returned on foot 
towards daylight to Nicolosi, forininately without having sustained 
injury. In the course of the night, many ZocchA del fuoco ojiened 

I in that part of the Val del Bue called ■flie Balzo di Tiifogliotto, 
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and a great fissure opened at the base of Giannicola Grande, and 
a crater was thrown up, from which for seventeen days showers of 
sand and sconce were ejected. During the next day a quantity of 
lava flowed down into the Val del Bue, branching off so that one 
stream flowed to the foot of Monte Binocchio, while the other 
flowed to Jfonte C'alanna The eruption continued nuth abated 
violence daring the eaily months of 1853, and did not fully 
cease till Mny 27th. The entire mass of lava ejected is estiniated 
to be ettiKil to an area six miles long by two miles bioad, with an 
average depth of about twelve feet In October 1864 frequent 
shoL'kl of eaitliqiiakc wore felt by the dwellers on Etna. In 
Janiiaiy 18t>5 clouds of smoke were emitted by the great crater, 
and roiiung sounds were heard. On the night ot the 30th a violent 
shock was telt on the iioith-east side of the mountain, and a mouth 
opened below Monte Frmneuto, from which lava was ejected. It 
flowed at a rate of about a mile a day, and ultimately divided mto 
two streams. By March 10th the new mouths of fire had increased 
to seven in number, and they weie all situated along a line stretch- 
ing downfiom the summit. The three upper craters gave foilh 
loud detonations thiee or four times a minute. Since I860 the 
mountain has been in a quiescent state. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account that there is 
a great similarity in the general character of the erup- 
tions of Etna. Earthquakes presage the outburst ; loud 
explosions are heard ; rifts and ioceJie del fuoco open in 
the sides of the mountain j smoke, sand, ashes, and scon® 
are discharged j the action localizes itself in one or more 
craters ; cinders are thrown out and accumulate around the 
crater in a conical form ; ultimately lava rises through the 
new cone, frequently breaking down one side of it where 
there is least resistance, and flowing over the surrounding 
country. Then the eruption is at an end. Out of the 78 
eruptions mentioned above, a comparatively small number 
have been of extreme violence, while many have been of a 
slight and harmless character. 

According to Lyell, Etna is rather older than Yesuvius, 
—perhaps of the same geological age as the Norwich Oiag. 
At Trezza, on the eastern base of the mountain, basaltic 
rocks occur associated with fossiliferous Pliocene clays. 
The earliest eruptions of Etna are older than the Glacial 
period in Ceatial and Northern Europe. If all the minor 
cones and monticules could be stripped from the mountain, 
the diminution of bulk would be extremely slight. Lyell 
concludes that, although no approximation can be given of 
the age of Etna, “ its foundations were laid in the sea in 
the newer Pliocene period.” From the slope of the strata 
from one central point in the Val del Bue he further cou- 
cludes that there once existed a second great crater of per- 
manent eruption. 

Such are the principal facts in the history of a volcano, 
j'lstly called famoso, immejiso, terrihile, which has excited 
the wonder of all nations in all ages of the history of the 
world. (o. I-. E ^ 

ETON, a village in Buckinghamshire, is situated on the 
left bank of the Thames, 21 miles W.S.W. of London, and 
is connected with Windsor on the opposite bank of the river 
by a cast-iron bridge erected in 1824. Eton is chiefly 
celebrated for its college, founded by Henry VI. in 1441, 
and endowed mainly from the revenues of the alien priories 
which ysrere suppressed by Henry V. By Edward IV. its 
possessions were considerably curtailed ; but on account of 
benefactions and the rise in the value of property, its 
annual income has gradually increased from £652 in the 
year 1 506 till it now exceeds £20,000. The original founda- 
tion consisted of a provost, 10 priests, 4 clerks, 6 choristers, 
a schoolmaster, 25 poor and indigent scholars, and the same 
number of poor men or beadsmen. In 1443 the number 
of scholars was increased to 70, and the number of beads- 
men reduced to 13. Until lately the government of the 
college was in the hands of the provost and fellows; but in 
1870 the commissioners authorized by the Act of Parliar 
ment of 1868 appointed the “new governing body” of Eton 
to consist of the provost of Eton, the provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge, 5 representatives nominated respec- 


tively by the university of Oxford, the university of Cam- 
bridge, the Eoyal Society, the lord chief justice, and the 
masters, and 4 representatives chosen by the rest of the 
governing body. By this governing body the foundation 
was in 1872 made to consist of a provost and 10 fellows 
(not priests, but merely the other members of the governing 
body other than the provost), a headmaster of the school, 
and a lower master, at least 70 scholars, and not more than 
two chaplains or conducts. Originally it was necessary 
that the scholars should be born in England, of lawfully 
married parents, and be between eight and sixteen years of 
age; but according to the statutes of 1872, the scholarships 
are now open to all boys who are British subjects, and 
between twelve and fifteen years of age. A number of 
foundation scholarships for King’s College, Cambridge, are 
open for competition amongst the boys; and there are 
besides several valuable extra scholarships and exhibitions, 
most of which are tenable only at Cambridge, some at 
Oxford, and some at either university,^ Besides the 
scholars of the foundation, Eton College is attended by 
about 860 scholars, who are either boarded with the masters 
or reside in private houses, and are called “oppidans.” The 
total expenses of a boy educated as an oppidan average 
£200 a year. At one time the course of instruction was 
almost wholly classical; and although there were masters 
for other subjects, these were unconnected with the general 
business of the school, and were attended at extra hours 
But in 1851 mathematics was incorporated into the curricu- 
lum of the school, and in 1869 physical science was intio- 
duced as a regular subject. The teachers of modern 
languages, of mathematics, and of physical science have 
now the same status, in regard to authority in and out of 
school, as the teachers of Latin and Greek. Among the 
celebrated men educated at Eton may be mentioned Sir 
Eobert Walpole, Harley earl of Oxford, Lord Bolingbroke, 
Earl Camden, the famous earl of Chatham, the Hon. Eobert 
Boyle, Lord Lyttelton, Gray, Shelley, Horace Walpole, 
West, Waller, Fox, Canning, the marquis of Wellesley, 
Hallam the historian, the duke of Wellington, Dean 
M liman, and the earl of Derby. The singular custom 
termed the montem^ which was observed here triennially on 
Whit-Tuesday, has now been abolished. The last celebra- 
tion of it tpok place in 1844. It consisted of a procession 
of the boys in a kind of military order, with flags and 
music, headed by their “ captain,” to a small mound called 
Salt Hill, near the Bath road, where they levied contribu- 
tions, or “salt,” from the passers-by and spectators, The 
sum collected sometimes exceeded £1000, — ^the surplus, 
after deducting certain expenses, becoming the property of 
the “ captain ” of the school. The building of Eton College 
was commenced in 1441, and the school was opened in 
1442 ; but the whole original stiucture was not completed 
till fifty years afterwards. A new wing was completed in 
1846; another block of buildings, containing 15 class-rooms, 
a music room, and an observatory, was built in 1861; these 
have been subsequently enlarged, and since the incorpora- 
tion of physical science into the course of studies, an 
admirable chemical laboratory has been erected. The older 
buildings consist of two quadrangles, built partly of free- 
stone but chiefly of brick. The outer quadrangle, or school- 
yard, is inclosed by the chapel, schools, dormitories, and 
masters’ chambers, and has in its centre a bronze statue of 
the royal founder. The buildings inclosing the inner or 
lesser quadrangle contain the residence of the fellows, the 
library, haU, and various ofS.ces. The chapel, on the south 
side of the outer court, is a fine Gothic edifice, containing 
some interesting monuments, among which is one to Sir 
Henry Wotton, who was long provost of the college ; and 
at the west end of the ante-chapel is a fine marble statue 
of the founder in his royal robes, by Bacon. The chapel 
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has lately been beautified and decorated, and a number of 
stained-glass windows have been introduced. The hbrary 
contains a curious and valuable collection of books, a collec- 
tion of Oriental and Egyptian manuscripts, and some 
beautifully illuminated missals. There is also a large hbrary 
for the use of the boys. From the foundation of Eton 
College the college chapel was used as the parish church 
until 1854, when a handsome chapel-of-ease was erected at 
the cost of £8000. With the secularization of the college, 
the parish of Eton was in 1875 erected into an independent 
vicarage with the former chapel-of-ease as its parish church. 
In 1871 the population of the local board district of Eton 
(exclusive of the Eton boys) was 280Gj of the parish, 3261. 

See Akviom of Eminent Etonians, with Notices of the Early 
History of the College, by E. S, Creasy (1850), SletCws of Eton 
(1873), History of Eton College fimn 1440 to 1875, by H.C. M Lyte, 
M A. (1875) ; Memoirs ofCelehatcd Etonians, by J Heneage Jesse 
(1875), and The Eton Poi trait Galleiy, by a Barnstei of the Inner 
Temple (1875). 

ETRURIA. When or by what road the Rasena (Etrusci) 
reached their permanent seats in Etruria proper is by 
no means certain, though from the fact of their principal 
towns being well inland, from the tradition of their having 
been previously settled in Umbria, from the survival of 
their peculiar language down to late times among a people 
of the Rhaetian Alps, and from the discovery of works of 
art in this district corre.spouding with the eailiest Etruscan 
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remains, there would seem to be considerable probability 
in the theory of their first settlement in Italy having been 
about the .mouth of the Po, whence their progress would 
be through Umbria and across the Apennines. At the 
same time, it is to be remembered that, though ‘‘Easena” 
was the national name of this people, yet there is strong 


evidence for supposing that the nationality, a,-! we know it 
under the classical names of Etiusci or Tyrrheni {Tvpprjvoi, 
Tvp<rrjvoi), included another race which, if not nearly allied 
to the Greeks, had a singularly similar disposition towards 
the arts, such as it is hardly possible the original Rasena 
could have brought with them directly from the north. 

It would account for this other lace, if we could accept 
the tradition (Herodotus, i. 94, Strabo, v. 220) of a body 
of Lydians having landed m Umbria and colonized Etruria, 
naming it after their leader Tyrseniis. This Lydian origin 
was accepted by the Etruscans themselves in late times 
(Tacitus, Ann. iv. 55), and many have seen a confirma- 
tion of It in the similarity of the tombs and tumuli exist- 
ing in both countries, and in the records of a singular 
community between them la such matters as music, 
games, and costume.^ Yet a native historian of Lydia 
(Xanthus) said nothing of the emigration from that 
country, aud Dionysius, who cites him, maintained that 
the language spoken in Etruria had nothing in com- 
mon with that of Lydia. The legend of Herodotus 
is an attempt to explain the name of “ Tyrrlienia ” as 
apjplied by the Greeks to Etruria, owing, doubtless, to its 
being largely inliabitated by members of that same Tyr- 
rhenian race which was found on the coast of Asia Minor 
and in Thrace, which people Thucydides (iv. 109) identifies 
with the Pelasgians, while Herodotus himself (i. 57) speaks of 
the Tyrihenian town of Creston, by which he means Cortona 
in Etruria according to Dionysius, as Pelasgic. Another 
tradition asserted that Pelasgians from Thessaly had en- 
tered Italy from the Adriatic at Spina and founded Cortona. 

While then the Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians were practi- 
cally the same people, it will be sufficient to use the 
former name to designate the apparently foreign element 
in the nationality of the Rasena. In historical times the 
chief seat of the Tyrrhenians outside of Etruiia was in 
Thrace, where they worked the rich silver wines, and to 
judge from their coins {e.g., those of the Edones and Bisaltse) 
were gifted with mudi the same disposition towards fine 
art which, is observed in Etruria. From this position in a 
northern region, and from the traditions of members of 
the same race having entered Italy from the north-east, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that they may have gradually- 
made their way round by land, and may, in fact, have 
joined the Rasena while they were yet in their settlements 
at the mouth of the Po. So complete a blending of two 
races as appears in the Etrusci could scarcely take place 
unless the original contact had been during a primitive 
stage of civilization. No doubt there were other Tyr- 
rhenians besides those of Thrace. There were those who 
were known chiefly as pirates, or as successful in seafaring, 
and from the circumstance of Cmre, which previously had 
the Tyrrhenian name of Agylla, having been near the 
coast, it would seem as if part at least of the Tyrrhenians 
had entered Etruria by sea on the west coast. 

It is common enough to find mention of the twelve cities CiUes. 
of Etruria, but nowhere are their respective names recorded. 


^ Compare tie tomb of Alyattes, still existing, and described by 
Herodotus (i. 93), avitb that of Ciicumella at Vulci. Tradition said 
that the Lydian trumpet and the Phrygian double flute had been 
introduced into Roma from Etruria ; that the prestexta or official 
robes, the eagle as a standard, and the game of dice had been brought 
from Lydia to Etruria. Livy (iv. 17) tells how Lars Tolumnius 
determined, by means of dice, the fate of the Boniau ambassadois 
who were sent to him at Teii {of. Plutarch, Yit. Horn., xxxiii .) ; and 
Festus (s. V. “Sardi”) mentions the custom according to winch, on 
occasions of sacrifice for victoiy at Rome, an old man, dressed iu 
puiple, was led to the Capitol, attended by a herald, who proclaimed 
“Sardians to be sold;” and they explain this custom as having sur- 
vived from the sale of prisoners after the capture of Veil, which, 
pnsoners -were Sardians, since Etruria had been colonized by SardianSv 
ThLs custom, ho-wever, seems rather to have originated after the taking 
of Sardinia by Tib, Sempronius G-raechus. 


Till. — So 
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The probability is that in process of time tlus or that city 
fell out of the league, and was leplaced by towns of more 
recent growth, till in the end there were at least seventeen 
presumable claimants for the title of one of the twelve. This 
is the case as regards Etruria projier, but there was a time 
whea similar leagues appear to have existed among the 
Etiuscan cities in the neighbouihood of the Po (Etruria 
CacumiiaJaiia), and again among those of Campania. As 
to the confederation of twelve cities in Etruria proper, and 
the political principles on which it was founded, nothing 
IS positively known, except that the principles were essen 
tially aristocratic, much as in early Rome under the kings. 
The kings were elective for life, and w'ere held in chock by 
the priivcipes or Lucumos who repiesented the real power 
of each state. In national enterprises one of the kmgs 
was chosen fur supreme command, having a lictor from 
each city. The surroundings of official dignity found after- 
wards in Rome, the purple robe, the pi-mtexta, the twelve 
liclurs and fasce.s, the aiiparitores, the curule chair, and 
triumphal processions, were derived from Etruria, and. in- 
dicate the nature of her constitution. The representative 
met at the temple of Yoltumna, the locality of which is 
nut known (Livy, iv. 23), apparently in spring ; but it 
would seem that, in fact, the confederation was far from 
strictly maintained, at any rate in the matter of external 
policy. For internal affairs they had certain books l^ihn 
disaplinte Etrmca) in which they were instructed as^ to 
the founding and consecration of public or religious build- 
ings, the distribution of the people into tribes, curi® and 
centiu’i®, the constitution of armies, and the management 
of everything pertaining to peace or war (Festus, s. v. 
“ Rituales ’*). These books weie divided into three sections, 
the third, hbn rituales, being those to which reference has 
just been made. The other two were devoted to divina- 
tion, an art in which the Etruscans surpassed all other 
nations. The first part was the hbri Imnispicbii, contain- 
ing instructions for divining the will of the gods from 
abnormal conditions observed m the entrails of animals 
slam in sacrifice, or from unusual natural phenomena. 
The second part was the libri fulguraks, treating of divina- 
tion from lightning. By such means the gods were behoved 
to indicate their wishes tow’ards men, and, indeed, had 
declared so much through the divine seer, Tages, a miracu- 
lous dwarf whom a labourer ploughing one day found in 
his furrow. Though then but a boy, Tages had grey hair, 
and was wise as if of a great age. His saymgs, delivered 
always in verse, like oracles, were taken down by Tarchon, 
and formed the books in question. Tarchon was the 
founder of Tarquinii, and from this town proceeded the 
other cities and their organization. Such is the legend, 
and in the early history of Etruria we have, as elsewhere, 
only legend, known mainly through the annals of Rome, 
which, when they go back to a period before the introduc- 
tion of writing (apparently iu the 7th century. B.a.) must 
be largely imaginary, and even long after this, are highly 
coloured. 

First in importance among the Etruscan cities was 
Yeii, the site of which has been identified at Isola Far- 
nese, about 11 miles from Rome, its great rival and 
ultimate victor. Strong by its natural position on a hi gh 
diff, and fortified with massive walls, rich in its own 
territory, and commanding the assistance of its subject 
towns, Sabata, Sutriura, Nepete, and Capena, it maintained 
an almost constant state of war with Rome from the 
legendary times of Romulus down to its capture by 
Camillus, 396 b.o., after which, by a decree of the Roman j 
senate, it was forbidden to be inhabited (Livy, v, 6), The 
spoils then carried away indicated its wealth, and doubt- 
1 ms this, together with other measures then taken, led to 
the desolation which now reigns on the site. Of the 14 re- 


coided warn with Rome, the most memoraTale were — ^the 7th 
(509 B.C.), in which, to replace Tarquinius Supeibus on the 
throne of that city, Porsena of Clusium marched to its gates, 
though iu a previous battle the Etruscans had been declared 
vanquished by a mysterious voice in the night, because they 
had lost one man more than the Romans ; the 9th and 10th 
(482-476 B.C.), in which occurred the treacherous massacre 
of the Fabii, who, inth their clients, to the number, it is 
said, of 4000, had voluntered to hold Veil in check from 
their camp on the Cremera , the 12th, in which their king 
Tolamniufi was slam, and the 14th, in which the Romans, 
to whose gates the Veientes had so often cariied terror, 
laid seige to Yen, and in the tenth year took it, as is said 
by the stratagem of a ciiniculiis or mine up through the 
rock of the citadel. Those who believe this story, point 
out that Camillus may have obtaiued his idea from the 
ainieuliis or outlet of the waters of the Alban lake, 
which also at this time was made to play a miraculous 
part. The waters of the lake were observed with alarm to 
be rising and threatening to overflow. The oracle at 
Delphi was consulted, and in consequence of its advice 
this outlet was made by the Romans in tlie space of a 
year (Livy, v. 15, 16). 

Scarcely lass important than Yeii, and liJce it aLo Tarqui. 
undoubtedly one of the twelve cities, was Tarquinii, “J- 
now Corneto, the queen of the Marcmma, towards which 
Graviscse seems to have served as the port by which its 
great trade was earned on. The story runs that among those 
who preferred exile to the tyranny of Cypsolus in Corinth 
in the early part of the 7 th century i5.o. was a wealthy 
merchant, Demaratus, who, accompanied by certain artists 
with mythical names (Eucheir, Diopus, and Eugrammus), 
settled in Tarquinii, which it is to be presumed was then 
sufficiently advanced in civilization to offer prospects of 
comfort, and to have been known to the traders of Corinth 
at least. Demaratus married a lady of Tarquinii, and had 
a son Lttcumo or Lucius, who, though rich, suffered from 
being looked do^n on as a foreigner, mid, to escape this, 
migrated to Rome, where in time he rose to the highest 
office of king, under the title of Tarquinius Priscus, and 
compelled the submission of the whole of Etruria, the 
token of which was the insignia of the twelve fasces, repre- 
senting the twelve cities. He was succeeded by Servuis 
Tullius, or Mastarna, as the Etruscans called him, under 
whose rale Etruria revolted, but without final success. 

Then came Tarquinius Superbus and his oxjmlsion from 
Rome, on which occasion Tarquinii and Yen sent an army 
to endeavour to reinstate him. In the battle which fol- 
lowed, Aruns Tarquinius and Junius Brutus the first 
consul fell by each othePs hands. From this time Tar- 
quiuii was quiet for a century, till 397 B.C., when it joined 
Yeii agamstRome unsuccessfully, and thus revived a series 
of wars, in which, though generally worsted with severe 
loss, she yet maintained her independence down to the 
defeat at the Yadimonian lake, 283 b.o. Towards the close 
of the second Punic war, when the Etruscan cities had to 
furnish Scipio’s fleet each with its staple commodity. Tar- 
quinii supplied sail-cloth. 

Com and other provisions were supplied by Gcere, CsBre. 
a town which, if less famous in war than the two al- 
ready described, was better known in the arts of 
peace. No doubt, in the legendary age, when it was 
ruled_ by the cruel Mezentius {JEnekl, viii. 482), it was 
sufficiently warlike, but iu later times it rarely joined in 
the straggles against Rome, where, indeed, its people 
stood iu high favour for having sheltered the Roman 
vestals and the Flamen Quirinalis from the Gauls (389 B.a.). 

From the privileges enjoyed by the Cmrites in Rome 
arose, it was said, the word “ cssrimonia It is recorded to 
the honour of Caere that she abstained from the piracy 
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common among coast towns in early times (Strabo, v. 220) ; 
and it is a proof both of her advancement in civilization 
and of her reputation among the Greeks that she had a 
treasury at Delphi, where it was kuown as the treasury 
of Agylla, such having been the original name of the city. 
How the change of name arose is accounted for (Strabo, 
V. 220) with the ingenuity characteristic of ancient deriva- 
tions. Agylla had been founded by Pelasgians from Thes- 
saly, but was afterwards captured by the Tyrrhenians from 
Lydia (cf. Mrueii^ v. 479), who, having enquired the 
name of the town they were besieging, and having been 
answered by some one from the walls with a word which 
they took to be the Greek xatpe, adopted this as the new 
name of the city. Herodotus (i. 167) speaks of it as 
Agylla, and relates how it joined the Carthaginians against 
the Phocseans of Alalia in Corsica (about 534 B.C.), and, 
having carried away its share of the booty and of the 
prisoners, put the latter to death. Upon this followed a 
plague, as to which the Agyllseans consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, and were told in reply that the way to ajipease the 
Phocaeans would be to institute public festivals of athletic 
games and horse-racing. The sea-port was Pyrgi, cele- 
brated also for the wealth of its temple of Eileithyia, which 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, ransacked (384 B.C.), 
taking from it 1000 talents, and spoila to the value of 500 
talents more. As evidence of the high antiquity of the 
arts in Caere, there is the statement of Pliny (xxxv. 4-6) 
that paintings existed there older than the foundation of 
Rome. It was said to have been the last refuge of the 
Tarquins, and in confirmation of this is the modem dis- 
covery of a large sepulchre belonging to a family of that 
name, as seen from the numerous inscriptions in it. Little 
remains except tmmli and sepulchres, among which the 
most famous is that known as the llegulini-Galassi tomb, 
the masonry of which is Pelasgic in character. 

Falflrii. In close political relationship to Yeii, and probably 
reckoned as one of the twelve cities, though its population 
(theFalisci) was not purely Etruscan, was Falerii, originally 
on a high bare rock, but afterwards under Roman compulsion 
transferred to the broad plain which stretches to the Tiber, 
theiEquum Ealiscum as it was called, to indicate the plain, 
not the justice of the people. The very ancient Fescennium 
seems to have been included in its territory. Trusting in 
its natural strength, Falerii vainly made light of the Roman 
siege conducted by Camillus (391 b.o.). It was on this 
occasion, as told by Livy (v. 27), that an official of Falerii, 
to whom was entrusted the education of the sons of the 
better class, led his pupils outside the city for their exercises 
as in times of peace, and by daily increasing the distance 
of their walks avoided suspicion, till at last he reached 
the Roman camp and offered to surrender the boys to 
CamiUus, who, indignant at the treachery of the man, 
ordered him to be stripped, bound, and handed over to his 
pupils to be led back and punished. The habit of appoint- 
ing an official of this kind is spoken of as a Greek one, and, 
in connexion with the legendary foundation of Falerii by 
Halesus or Haliscus, a son of Agamemnon, together with 
the fact of its temple of Juno being the counterpart of the 
temple of that goddess at Argos, is taken as evidence of a 
strong Greek element in the town. Strabo (v. 226) quotes 
the opinion of some that the Fdisci were not Tyrrhenians, 
but a distinct nationality, 

VoloL One of the twelve cities also was Void (Yulci) ap- 
parently, though the historical notices of it are but 
few, and leave no impression of any great power. Yet 
its remains, as discovered in numerous septdchces, show 
that it must have been an important city. Of these ttie 
tumulus of Cucumella, as it is now called, is remarkable 
not only for its size (200 feet in diameter, and 40 to 60 feet 
high still), but also for its general similarity to the tomb of 


Porsena at dusium, of which we have only the description 
as quoted by Pliny (xxxvi, 13, 19), and to the tomb of 
Alyattes in Lydia. Up to 1830 this tomb at Yulci was 
encircled round the base with a massive wall, which is 
now gone. In the heart of the mound were discovered 
two loosely built tow'ers, one of them square, the other 
conical, which perhaps may be fairly compared with the 
piUars in the tomb of Porsena and the oSpot in that of 
Alyattes. From the other sepulchres of Yulci has been 
obtained a vast number of antiquities, not a few of which 
are of the first importance for the history of art in Etruria, 
and will he afterwards referred to. Volsinu, called by the VolBiniL 
Etruscans Fdsuna, as appears from its coinage, and now 
Bolsena, was one of the most powerful and warlike of the 
Etruscau states. The original site, it has been thought, was 
at Orvieto, which the Romans after a long and arduous siege 
destroyed, compelhng the Yolsinii to settle on the low 
ground at Bolsena Clmim (Chiusi), originally Camars Clusinm. 
(Livy, X. 25), had been founded by the Umbrians, hut 
became one of the principal cities of Etruria, being 
apparently at the height of its fame under the rule of its 
king Porsena, who to reinstate Tarquinius Prisons made 
that march to Rome (505 B.a) with which are associated 
the undying legends of Roman heroism m the peisons of 
Horatius, Scaevola, Clcelia, and Publioola (Livy, li. 11-13). 

Before this we find Clusium joined with other Etruscan 
cities on the side of the Latins against Tarquinius Prisons. 
Afterwards it was the assistance given by Rome to Clusium 
which drew down the Gauls on the former in 389 B,a 
At the close of the second Punic war Clusium furnished 
corn and fir for ship-building to the Roman fleet. Mention 
has been made of the tomb of Porsena said to have existed 
at Clusium. In one place labyrinthine passages have been 
found among the tombs, such as appear to correspond to 
one of the features in the description of that sepulchre. 
Arrelkm (Arezzo) was one of the twelve cities, but famous Arretium. 
chiefly in comparatively recent times. In 301 b.o. the 
citizens rose against the tyranny of their great family, the 
Cilnii, and drove them to exile in Rome, where their cause 
was taken up with this practical result, that a Roman army 
defeated the Arretines at Russellae. Afterwards the city 
joined in league with the Gauls and Umbrians against Rome, 
but again was defeated. Next it was besieged by the Gauls. 

There is no record of its final submission to Rome. In the 
second Punic war it furnished corn, implements, and 
material of war for the Roman fleet. During the civil 
wars it took the side of Marius, and would in consequence 
have lost all rights but for the intercession of Cicero. The 
present site does not appear to be that of the ancient town. 

Of its walls, which were said to have been built of brick, 
there is no trace. Conspicuous still for its stupendous 
walls and towers, commanding a high bare rock, is Cortona, Cortona, 
where everything that remains is in harmony with the tra- 
dition of its extraordinary antiquity. Of other records 
there are scarcely any. Like Pervda (Perugia) it had Perasia, 
once been an Umbrian city, and like it also one of the twelve 
states of Etruria. Parts of the walls of Perusia remain, 
and many objects of great interest have been found on its 
site, none more precious, however, than the “ Cippus of 
Perugia,” with its long Etruscan inscription. Perusia 
comes first into notice arrayed against Fabius, who com- 
pelled her to sue fox peace. In the following year she 
vms again at war, and shared in the disaster at the Yadi- 
monian lake. Other defeats followed, but not even that in 
which Fabius slew 4500 of her men, and took 1740 
prisoners, was sufficient to reduce her to obedience to Rome, 
thoi^h that event followed not long after. In the second 
Punic war she supplied com and fe to the Roman fleet. 

In the civil wars she took an active part, and when besieged 
by Octavius Cmsar yielded only to famine. A great fixe 
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followed, after wliicli tlie city tvqs rebuilt by Augustus. 
Even under the empiie ifc maiiitamed a position of unpoit- 
auce. 

Yolatentd, called Yelatliri on its coinage, and now 
twras. Volterra, of wliicli the massive walls from 4 to 5 miles in 
circuit still stand on a great bare height visible far round, 
appears to have been one of the twelve cities, uotwithstand- 
Hig the fact of its having taieu part with the Latins against 
Tarquinius Priscus. Almost nothing, however, is known 
of its history except the record of a defeat (298 b.c.) 
inflicted by L. Cornelius Seipio (Livy, x. 12), the battle 
having raged all day till daikness set in. The Etruscans 
deserted their canip in the night. Though considerably 
inland, Volaterrie is cited as having supplied tackhng and 
other gear for Scipio’s fleet, from which it would appear 
that she had been maritime, trading probably in the mam 
through the port of Populonia, which is said to have been 
colonized by her Possibly also the island of Elba with 
its rich mines belonged to Volaterrm. Its territory was 
extensive. During the civil wars it took the side of Marius, 
and after a siege of two years had to surrender, and only 
for a time escaped having to receive a military colony 
through the exertions of Cicero. Besides the walls theie 
remain still several sepulchres of great interest, m par 
ticular that of the Cjecium family, famous in Roman 
history, and the ruins of two dome-shaped chambers, 
resembling iu their construction the so-called tomb of 
Ponu" Agamemnon at Mycenae. Populonia, called Piipluna on 
loma,' its coins, furnished iron obtained from the mines of 
Elba for Scipio’s fleet. During the civil war it was 
destroyed by Sulla. Parts of the walls of huge masonry 
Rusaollcs. remain. Mmsellce (Roselle) still survives in its walls of 
colossal masonry, but otherwise is a wilderness. Its 
history is uneventful, except for its siege by the Romans 
(294 B.O.), when it lost 2000 as prisoner and aa many 
more slain (Livy, x. 37). It furnished corn and fir for the 
fleet of Seipio. Yetiiloma is given as one of the twelve cities, 
but little is known of it from records, and scarcely anything 
from remains, if, as appears to ho the case, Mr Dennis is 
right in identifying its site on the coast near Telamone, 
which he presumes would have been its port, PisoE, on 
the coast, was said to have been founded by Tarchon as a 
harrier against the Ligurians. Luna and Luca were pro- 
bably included in its teriitory. Of PcesulcB the huge walls 
on an impreguable height still remain. In Roman times 
the inhabitants moved to the lower ground of Florence, 
At Cosa and Saturnia are remains of massive walls, and at 
the latter place a peculiar form of tomb, which seems to 
date from a very early and at any rate a rude age. 
Sdpmm and Aurinia are mentioned also among Sie 
Etruscan cities. Outside of Etruria proper, hut still 
claiming to bo Etruscan towns, we have, in Etruria 
Circumpadana, Felsini, afterwards called Bmonia, said to 
have been at the head of the league formed by this district, 
Melpim, Mantm, Spina, Ravenna, Hairia, and Gvpra. In 
Campania again were the following cities which Etruria 
was said to have founded or sent colonists to, but without 
the effect of making them practically Etruscan towns 
Capm, Nola, Pompeii, Henulcmenm, SumUtm, Marana, 
Salermw. 

ISTatural These, then, are the towns of Etruria. Tn their records 
resources, and in their ruins they survive as monuments of a life 
spent in extraordinary activity, and highly honoured in 
death. No country has left such wealth in its tombs. 
Nowhere have such battlements endured till now. Nature 
must have largely aided the Etruscans with her fertility, 
where now she is either exuberonfc to the degree of being 
a wildeniess or pestilential as in the Maremma Evidence 
of its natural products has been seen in the com, fiir wood, 
and iron, supplied to the Roman fleet. Its rivers and 


InVfia must have assisted agriculture (“sic fortis Etruria 
crevit,” Virg , Georg , ii. 533), on which the country appears 
to have relied even more than on commerce, since with 
a large sea coast it Lad comparatively few ports. The 
exceeding imhealthiness of the coast district anciently as 
now may have had much to do with this result. Yet 
their commerce was such as to place the inhabitants in a 
position to make treaties with that powerful nation of 
traders the Carthaginians, as, for instance, in the mutual 
agreement that the latter should hold Sardinia, while the 
Etruscans retamed Corsica, To the Athenian expedi- 
tion against Sicily in the Peloponnesian war Etiuria sent 
three ships, probably more from enmity to Sicily than 
from friendship to the Athenians. Their success in piracy 
was too well known m early times. The greater part 
of the country is broken up hy chains and ridges of 
hills. The supply of timber was large, and doubtless 
profitable, as were also the pastures, from which a consider- 
able trade in cattle rearing and wool spinning was derived. 

The numerous lakes — Lacus Ciniiniiis, Sabatinus, Vadi- 
monius,Clusiaus, Thrasymenus,and Volsinius withits basalt 
rocks, horded extensive occupation in fishing, as did the 
forests for hunting. Wine, largely produced, was nowhero 
so fine as at Luna. Flax and linen were grown at Fulerii 
and Tmquinil Besides iron and copper, there was a 
supply of Sliver and gold. The variegated marble of Luna 
was greatly prized. Volaterrse yielded alabaster, Arretium 
a clay peculiarly adapted for pottery, for which in later 
times it was celebrated. Tufa or travertine could be 
obtained in massive blocks from many places. There 
were numerous warm and sulphurous springs. The country 
had once been volcanic in many places, the extinct craters 
serving as basins for lakes. The most fertile and most 
highly cultivated districts were in the north at the foot of 
the Apennines, and along tho upper valleys of the Amo 
and Tiber, The cbef rivers were the Clanis, the Arnus 
(Arno), and the TJmbro. 

During the early period the natural resources of Etruria Customs, 
must have beeu severely drained by her wars with Rome. 
Afterwards, when she sank into dependence, there arose 
private wealth, and the individual Etruscan became 
et obesits, an expression which is abundantly verified by 
the portrait sculptures on their sarcophagi. Their extra- 
vagance in diet was a reproach, and in connexion with 
this their habit of reclining at banquets, as constantly seen 
m their works of art, was remarked on as similar to that 
of the Greeks j while the presence on these occasions of 
women who joined in the toasts, contrary to the customs 
of the Greeks and the Italic nations, was pointed out as 
consistent with the origin of the Etruscans from Lydia, 
where no less indulgence was said to have been allowed 
to women, and where also, as in Etrarij^ it was veiy 
usual to trace descent from the maternal side Etruscan 
dancers, who appear to have attended private as well as 
public ceremonies, were distinguished for the skill with 
which, without words, and only by action and gesture, they 
represented a story. Different from this may have been 
the armed dance, since it recalls that of the Salii in Rome, 
who accompanied their movements by songs of heroic 
deeds of old. Athletic contests, such as those of the 
Roman circus, together with displays of gladiatorial flghte, 
were part of the amusements, and it seems almost certain 
that the latter form of excitement was derived by Rome 
from Etruria. The flute, trumpet, and Utuus were tlie 
favourite musical instruments. Their literature consisted 
mainly of religious verses and national songs, of which, 
however, nothing is known. To these must be added 
the form of satyric songs which originated in Fesceu- 
nium, a place belon^ng to Etruria. In science, especially 
in meaicine, and in philosophy their knowledge was 
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biglily reputed. As regards time, they reckoned by 
lunar months, and appear to have had some principle of 
intercalation, to equalize the solar and the lunar year. 
The lapse of each year was recorded by driving a nail into 
the door of the temple of Nortia at Volsinii, a habit which 
passed over to Rome The month was divided into weeks 
of eight days, the eighth being set apart for marketing and 
house affairs j the day began at noon. Next to years they 
counted by scecuh, each representing the longest life of 
the time, and reaching in some cases to 123 years, but 
with an average apparently of about 100 years. The 
Etruscan nation was to endure ten ssecula. The begmning 
of the 10 th was announced in the year 14 b.c. The 
festivity of the Etruscans was accompanied by excess in 
personal ornaments and in dress; the togapicta, tunica pal- 
mata, the prsetexta, the corona Etrusca, and the rich sandals 
which figured in Rome as insignia of office, had been 
introduced from Etruria, where also no doubt they served 
to mark the ‘prindpts or lucumones as distinct from the 
mass of the people to whose lot it is in the highest degree 
improbable that such luxury as has been spoken of could 
have fallen. Their food was pulse, which may have been 
sweeter at Volsinii from being ground in curiously contrived 
mills (moZfc versatiles) of basalt (Pliny, xxxvi, 18, 29). 
Clientship, developed to the fall in Rome, had first been 
proved practicable m Etruria, as was also the employment 
of slaves. The division of the people into three tnhus and 
twelve curiue at Mantua has been taken as representing 
the general principle of division, and this would seem to 
be confirmed by the tradition of the three names of Ramnes, 
Titles, and Luceres having been adopted for the Roman 
tnhus from Etruria. To the books of discipline, by which 
public and private affairs were regulated, reference has 
already been made. There appears to have been also a 
fourth section of these boolcs, /aiofes, dealing with 
common incidents. The interpretation of all these books 
and the conduct of such ceremonies as they prescribed 
belonged exclusively to the noble families, some of 
which had hereditary rights to the priesthood, In each 
state were always ten boys of such families undergoing 
instruction for this purposn But besides the regular 
societies or colleges of Haruspices to which the Romans 
sent for aid when perplexed by serious portents, there 
were apprently others who obtained a vicarious living by 
ministering to the all-pervading superstition of the people. 
Instead of an oracle common to the whole nation as the 
Greeks had at Delphi, each state or city of Etruria had its 
own complicated machinery for discovering the will of the 
gods. (See Augujrs.) Certain deities revealed their will 
^ by lightning, others otherwise. 

Mytlio- The gods {mar) were of two classes, the DU OonsmUes, 

logy- . who directly managed the affairs of the world, and certain 
nameless deities above and controlling them in such a way 
as Fate is above Zeus in the Iliad. At the head of 
the former was Jupiter (called Tinia in Etruscan), with 
whom were associated Juno (Uni) and Minerva {Menrfa), 
forming a supremacy of three for the protection of states, 
as may be inferred from the legend of Tarquinius having 
adopted them as the three chief deities of Rome. Their 
functions, however, were in each case different from those 
of the corresponding divinities of Rome and Greece, 
Jupiter being at once ruler of all in peace, god of war, and 
source of fertility in the earth, while Juno similarly was 
worshipped as “regina” in Veil, as mritis, an armed 
goddess, at Ealerii, and as associated with Vulcan at 
Perusia, thus taking the place of the Greek Aphrodite and 
representing fertility. Minerva, again, was winged brides 
being armed, had the functions of Foxtuna or Fate, tmd 
from her symbol of the serpent was a deity of the powers 
of the earth. The Etruscan name of Venus was Tiiran, 


of Vulcan, SetMans, of Bacchus, PhuphUins, of Mercury, 

Turms. Besides the other Greek deities who were in one 
way or another adopted into the Etruscan system, such as 
Apollo, Helios, Ares, Poseidon, Heracles, and the Dioscuri, 
a number of names have been handed down, some of which 
obviously designate gods of Latin or Sabine origin, while 
others may be synonyms of one and the same deity 
obtaining in different localities. The list includes Janus, 
Silvauus, Inuus, Saturnus, Summanus, Vejovis, Soranus, 

Mantus, Pales, Nortia, Feronia, Voltumna, Mania, Eilei- 
tliyia, Horta, Ancharia, Fortuna, Ceres, and others. To 
these were attached numerous genii of various powers and 
functions. As ruler of the lower world was the grim god 
Mantus with his hammer, and his associates Mania, Chariin, 
and the Funie. Among the Lares Familiares were 
included the shades of deceased persons The Penates 
watched over household plenty and prosperity. A goddess 
of Fate who occurs frequently on the monuments is Lasa, 
probably a ferainine derivative from Lar, luler, as in Lars 
Porsena, From what combination of early races, or from 
what promiscuous habit of adopting foreign deities, this 
complicated system arose cannot now be decided. 

For these gods temples were necessary, but in no case Architeo- 
have they survived. Yet from records it would seem that 
they differed from those of Greece in no essential particular 
except in the ground plan, which, instead of being much 
greater in length than in breadth, was nearly square, to be 
ill conformity with the temphim or arbitrary division of 
the heavens proscribed by the sacred books. The theatres 
have been more fortunate, as at Fiesole, where the massive 
ruins still show how in this form of construction also the 
Etruscans had been indebted to the Greeks. Of amphi- 
theatres or circi there are no remains. There is, however, 
one foim of construction in which they are allowed to 
have been first, that is the arch, as seen among other 
places best of all in the Cloaca of Rome, the building 
of wffiich tradition regularly assigned to the Etruscans in 
the time of the Roman kings, How the perfect arch 
■was developed may be seen from the apparent vaulting 
in the Re^iiii-Galassi tomb at Cervetri and elsewhere, 
a system of masonry which the Etruscans had in com- 
mon with the builders of tbe so-called Tomb of Aga- 
memnon at Jlyceme. Tho earliest tombs seem to be 
those in the form of a well, sunk in the ground and lined 
■with stones, containing a vase with the ashes and burnt 
remains of the dress and ornaments of the deceased. In 
this early period cremation appears to have been the rule, 
if, indeed it was not always more or less a favourite form of 
sepulture. Next we have two classes of tombs. First the 
tumuli, consistiiig of chambers encircled by a massive wall, 
and covered with a mound of earth corresponding to the 
tumulus of Alyattes in Lydia and other parts of Asia 
Minor, as well as to the Nuraghe of Sardinia. Of this 
genend type doubtless was the tomb of Porsena at Clusium, 
in spite of the probably fantastic description of it already 
refened to. Its labyrinthine chambers have been identi- 
fied. The tumulus of Cucnmella at Vulci has also heeu 
mentioned Then we have tombs hewn m the rock, 
sometimes including several chambers connected with each 
other, and frequently adorned, like those of Lycia, with 
architectural fronts as of small temples. In these chambers 
were placed the sarcophagi and urns, for the most part richly 
sculptured, in general with subjects of design adapted 
from the Greeks, and having frequently on the lids reclin- 
ing figures intended either as portraits or iu some other 
way to represent the deceased, whose name and descent 
are painted on the front In many cases the walls of 
those chambers are richly decorated with paintings, not 
exdnsively but mostly reproducing scenes of festivity. Tbe 
dead were accompanied in their resting-place by numerous 
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presents of painted vases, armour, and utlior objects. As 
a rule a special district or ctmeteiy M’as set apart for the 
dead, but how far it was laid out so as to correspond with 
the quarters of each tow’ii cannot now be detcriumed. 
For the con&tuictioii of the dwelliny-houses and Tuscan 
architecture generally see ARCiiiTECTurwr:, vol. li. p. 414. 

Laii- [Laxguaue — By Etniscan is meant the language which 

Ullage, was spoken by the itisena in Etruria more or less 
during the last thousand yeais n c. until it succumbed 
to the Latin. It was the predominant language of Cam- 
pania also from 800 to 400 e.c., at w'hich time it yielded 
to the Oscan. Soon after this, owdiig to the incursions of 
the Gauls, it lost its hold on what was apaparently its 
oldest home in Italy, the valley of the Po, but continued 
to exist in a debased form in the time of Livy (v. 33) 
among certain peoples of the Alps, in particular among 
the Piliaiti. To the ancients Etruscan sounded barbarous, 
Dionysius (i. 30) dcclaied it to bo related to no other 
language Stdl there was a time wheu among the bettor 
class of Piomaiis Etruscan wa.s taught, just as afterwards 
was Greek (Livy, ix 30). Its ronmias as presciw'ed by 
writers aie few aud frequently misrepresented, iucluditig 
about GO names of places, 28 livers, several islands, hills, 
woods, and lakes. Of names of persons there are 7 prm- 
nomma, and 50 gentile names and cognomina together, a few 
names of deities, heroe.s, and mythical kings, 7 names of 
months, and about 30 glosses, mostly from Hosychius, 
Servius, and Festus, aud in part very doubtful. Altogether 
there are a little over 200 words, and of those many are 
local names, and have obviously originated among peoples 
of the Ligurian, Umbrian, and Latin races conquered by the 
Etruscans. The Etruscan inscriptions discovered on anti- 
quities up to the present time will be found in Fabretti’s 
Corpus Inscrlpfioimn Italicariim, with “ Glossarium Itali- 
cum,” Turin, 1867, “Primo Supplomenb,” 1872, “Sec 
SuppL,” 1874. The total number now reaches to about 
5000, and increases yearly at the rate of 100 to 200. 
Unfortunately they niclnclo only 15 bi-linguals (Lai and 
Etr.}, and these are very shoit, containing almost nothing 
but names. Except the Cippus of Perugia” found in 1 822, 
which has 40 lines, Etruscan inscriptions are all short, 
there being for lustanco only five which have more than 20 
words. Four-fifths of them are sepulchral, with the mere 
indication of names or relationship. A few names of towns 
have been preserved on coins, as also the numerals from 
1 to G, on a pair of ivory dice. Altogether there are about 
200 words which appear not to be names. 

lepsius {Inscript. Umibr. et Oscce, Leipsic, 1841) was the 
first to determine definitely the character of the Etruscan 
alphabet. Its companion and northern variants were 
pointed out by Mommsen {Unteritalische Dialelcte, Leipsic, 
1840), and according to those authorities it was derived 
from a Grmco-Ohalcidian prototype current on the west 
coast of Italy. In its common form it has the following 
19 letters : — 


OjitT. Dunjtsttr., Flor. 1726). lie was followed by Giov. 
Batt. Vos&en {Paralipomenain Th. Dcmpstei\ Lucca, 1767), 
who sought to pro\ e them to be in an Italic language, — in 
fact, a dialect of the Latin. This opinion has maintained 
its ground with many, and only quite recently we find the 
great woik of Corsseii {Die Sprache der Mimsler, 
Leipsic, 1874-5) devoted to the elaboration of a strictly 
scientific basis for it. On the other hand, Ottfuod Muller 
{Die Dtruscer^ Breslau, 1828) had observed certain distinctly 
foieign elements m the language, and had pointed them 
out clearly enough, without, however, venturing upon any 
conjecture as to their source. His views, though adopted 
by Niebuhr, Mommsen, and Aufrecht, have not satisfied 
others less skilled in these mquiiies, w'ho have endeavoured 
to trace the Etruscan to a Celtic, Germanic, Slavic, Albanian, 
Basque, Semitic, aud lastly a Turanian origin (Isaac 
Taylor, Etruscan Desccirckes, London, 1874). These 
attempts have all failed, and Mullei’s attitude of reserve 
appears to be decidedly the best under the circumstances. 
(See W. Deeeke, Corssen wid die Sp'ache der Etruscer, 
Stuttgart 1875 ; 1875-6; and the 
new edition of 0. Miilleris Die Etruscer, Stuttgart, 1877.) 

As a specimen of how the Etruscan language sounded 
may be given the inscription from a tomb at Perugia known 
as the Torre di San Manno. It is the third longest of 
existing inscriptions. The single words are separated from 
each other by two dots and the lines by a vertical stroke. 
The last part, which is in brackets, cannot be road with 
certainty: — cehen : suS-i: hiuS-iu: Sues': siaus': etve: 
Saureilautnes'cle: caresri : aules': larSial: precuS^uras'i: j 
larMalisvle : costnal : clenaras'i : eS- ; fanu : lautn ; preous ; 
ipa : murzua: cerurum; ein | heezri : tunur : clutiva : zelur 
[vs: cetiver: apas]. The simple vowels are a, e, i, u. 
Length is rarely indicated except iu some doubtful cases 
by means of repeating the vowel. Modification of the 
vowels, such as occurs in various forms in the Indo-Qermanic, 
Germanic, Semitic, and Turanian languages, is foreign to 
the Etruscan. It has no prefixes, and the accent appears 
to kive been always on the first syllable, and in conse- 
quence of this arose the habit of alliding vowels in the 
middle of words to such an extent as to bring about 
frequently very disagreeable combinations of consonants. 
An extreme case is that of El^snire = 'AXe^avS/ios. Some- 
times it may be due to a method of wa’iling, though there 
is no evidence whatever of vowels being inherent in con- 
sonants. The diphthongs are ai, m, ei, ia, ie, m, ui, and 
aia, aie, da, eie, uia, and again ae, ea, eu, ua, ue, which 
latter appear not to be original forms. The consonants 
are p, (almost only in foreign words); c, {h), x; t, Si I, 
r; m,n;s {s'), z ; v,f, h. The aspiration of the tenues is very 
frequent, sometimes also of the mediae in foreign words, in 
which cases / and h take the place of h of x- 
doubtful whether/ and h interchange with 6 ;hia sometimes 
allided. The hard / is common to the Etruscan and the 
Italian languages, as is also its interchange with h. Assibil- 
ation {e.(;., in the name pefhnei, which also occurs as petsnd, 
pesnd, peznei) is common. Nasal letters often fall out before 
mutes, and n when preceding a labial becomes m frequently, 
0 .( 7 ., lanjte, lam<f>e ; s never changes to r, and the interchange 
of i and r is doubtful. With regard to the suffixes 
indicating masculine nouns, which have been wrongly 
used as an argument for the Italic character of Sie 
Etruscan, the most numerous series ends in a ; tlie next is 
that in e; endings in i and « are comparatively rare, in ie 
and iu less so, while ia occurs only exceptionally. Con- 
sonant endings are few. There is no suffix in p, <)>, s, % f, k 
The greater part of the feminine words, also chiefly names 
of persons, are derived from the mascnlme by the suffix ia ; 
not seldom nia, ta, 6 a occur ; also the diminutives za and 
la. Besides these, however, are a number of feminine 


"fCD, 3, -<1, H, s, I, Y[,\ MTqraT-n v, 4^; s. 

a, e, V, z, h, 0, i, 1, m, n, p, s', r, s, t, n, x. f- 
Of these c is a tenuis, 0 = th, ^==ch, s is soft, while the 
other letters have the usual force. Exceptionally >! 
= i occurs as an archaic form of c; =0=ph, mostly in 
foreign words, and jl^ = m (Umbrian). The medim 5, g, 
d, and the vowel o, though they often occur in words handed 
down by writers as Etruscan, are never found in the 
inscriptions. (For other peculiarities see Fabretti, " Osser- 
vazioni Paleografiche,” Corp. Inscr. ltd, Er. Suppl., p. 
146-252.) 

^ The first who attempted to explain the Etruscan inscrip- 
tions was Phil. Buonarroti {Explic. et Oonject. ad Monum. 
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words without corresponding masculines. As yet there is 
no trace of a neuter. Positive traces of declension are few. 
In the older inscriptions the nom. sin. in masculines ends 
in s (s'), which afterwards is dropped. The gen. sing, in 
masculine words ending in vowels, and in fern, words end- 
ing in consonants, is formed by set, occasionally ssa = s'a = 
za, and shortened to s, s', z. The connecting vowels ^ and u 
are used after I and r, e.g , vele, gen, sing. velus{a). But 
in masculines ending in consonants, and feminines ending in 
vowels, the gen. sing, takes I, originally perhaps la, or with 
connecting vowel al. But this system in the formation of 
the genitive seems to have been interrupted at an early period 
by the more general use of the ending sa. A remarkable 
peculiarity of the Etruscan is the apparently capricious 
doubling and trebling of the genitive suffix, e.g., sla (sla), 
and slka (sits' a) in masculines , lisa \lisa, Us' a, alisa (alls' a), 
alls', contracted to alsa, Is, Is, als, a/s'] and Usala (lisla, 
alisala, alisla, perhaps ?i6’-u-fe)inmasculineandfeininine. The 
dat. sing, is formed by the suffix si (s'i) attached to the nom., 
e g , dun (son), dat. densi (with modificati on of the vowel) 
An accusative' singular is probably to be found in the phrase 
arse ?;em = averte ignem, as handed clown by Festus, in 
which case it would bo similar to the nominative as in 
plural words. Few other cases in the singular have been 
traced. Possibly cesar is an instance of the nom. pL , it would 
correspond to the conjectural acc. pi. of efenarfrom dnn= 
son, from which the dat. pi. is denaras'i. 

As to conjugation only one form is certain, Le., the perf. 
8 sing, in ce as in turce (turuce, turice) - cledit ; liqmce 
= mortuus or mortua est j svalce — ohiit (mortem ) ; a/nce— 
fuit j fl)*ce=habuitj dlaxniue ==magktr&kia.m. As 

to lupuce, however, and zilaxnuee, there is some doubt. Fo 
augment or reduplication is known. It is possible that the 
phrase arse verse contains an imperative ; mi appears posi- 
tively to mean “I am.” The numerals may be given 
as follows : — 6u ($un) = 1 ; = 2 ; max = 3 ; zal (esctl, esl) 

= 4j s'a<=5; hiii (hiah) = 6; sem<j>^7 ; cezp-S (10-2), 
The tens are formed by alch(a)l, bub irregularly, e.g., 
ceaUU (cekhl ) « 20 ; muvaWil (mealcht) — 30. In mixed 
numbers the units preceded the tens. Peculiar forms are 
demaihrrn, probably = 2 and 40, and du-nesi miivcdcM, pro- 
bably 1 and 30 ; s added to numerals may indicate the 
genitive. When z is added it seems to indicate repetition, 
e.g., esl3 = 4: times. Pronouns and adverbs appear to be re-' 
presented by the forms eca, cehen, ta, eth, and a few others. 
An is perhaps a preposition. The present writer believes 
he has discovered with certainty two enclitic conjunctions, 
c (originally perhaps ce) and m (with vowel) mi, em, both 
equal to “and,” e.g., puiac and “and wife.” 

The foUowmg is a list of the words -whichi have been made out 
from the inscriptions with tolerable certainty:— Jiefa'vjs 
haruspex ; fronta (Greek *)=fulgurator; ai!iZ=life; nl^year; tiv= 
month.; husband; puia^mfe; dan=’ son; sea (secli, ^ec, 

s'flcA)= daughter; grandson, ZaMiwi^frecdman; lauMta= 

freedwoman; etem «» slave ; cicraia— female slave; tusna^sKrm; 
a^a“dog;7craralkn4— panther; auU (suthi, 5'«i7w)=tomb;sM0mia[= 
sepulchral object; siriwfl!=- sarcophagus, nesZ= grave, naper= niche 
(of tomb); ceZflS (Ital ^) = aepuldiraT chamber; tt4Z£*r= tombstone 
(plural?); cssii— coffin; rmtZvaTmioa {mulenike, &o.)— sepulchral; 

shade, shade of the deesA.;fartltam (AurZAwa) —monument; 
flares ( res') —image ; Zwis'cviZ— dedicated object; aZjiaw— work of 
art; cape (jeetpi, Italian?)— cup; fla5^(z4)mzc- lamps; net^w— earthm- 
ware vase; mpe— vase; 7wmis— fountain; s??aZce— died; Uine {Jdm) 
-lived; ZMr( 2 {)ce-gave; amce-was; arce-had; 
tratum gessit; magistratus; mi— I am. To these may 

bo added, besides the numerals and particles just cited, the follow- 
ing names of deities’ — Tiiwa (Tim)— Zeus; CThi— Hera, Sdhlans 
-Hephaestus; Tarmiw— Hermes ; Tiyfmtis— Bacchus ; T«ran— 
Aphrodite ; iarfflji (iosZim?)— Ares ; ZaZa— Selene; TAesan— Eos; 
Usil (Italian®)— Helios ; Mmrva (Italian «)- Minerva ; ilfaris— 
Dioscuras; Zasa=a subordinate goddess; and many other deities 
not yet accurately identified, From ancient writers we know also 
J/aiiZits-Hades, Nmos or Aaiias-the Etruscan Ulysses, and cer- 
tain names of months- — Vel(c)itamis<^ March; AmpiZes— May ; Adus 
—June; Trajieiw— July ; August ; CteZms— September; 


Xoffer {Ulqfei' in Corsseii)— October Lastly, we have the glosses: 
cESiir, aiatr— dens; aisoi = 8eoi; falando (or /aZa?uZKm®) — coelum; 
aKf-cZos— "Etts; andcis^Bopeas ; mnmos^vlOrjKos , damnos=^Tnros ; 
aHZffr-aerJs, ara^os=tepa^; g{i)ms<=yipcivos , capys— falco, cajJita 
— ciiipolliees pedum cum sunt; hurros= Kivdapos ; aknso7i=ava- 
Setfdpas (wine); arse ic/’se — averte ignem; aguldora—waida, luciimo 
— prmce])s,fZrana— apx4, Zcwi/sZa=cainiic.x; Aisfcr— mimus, hidius 
— saltatoi; suSaZo— tibicen; Jiepos— lielluo, gapos—’6xvM‘<^i veliteS’^^ 
light-aimed, iaZ/fws —strap of swoid ; cflsszs— metal helmet; man- 
Zjssa— additamentum ponueiis; JtZws- middle of month, atrus’^ 
ending of woid for the day after a festival. This list could be 
easily mcieased by conjectuics. (W. DE.)] 

Akt. — It appears from a statement of Varro, quoted by Art. 
Censorinus (DeDieKatah, xvii. bfol ), that Etruscan history 
was divided into ten periods or scbcula, and it is known 
otherwise that the tenth of these periods began in the year 
44 15.0. The first four siecula are given as lasting each 
100 years, the fifth 123, the sixth 119, the seventh 119, 
and ahowing for the eighth and ninth each an average of 
120 years, we obtain the year 1044 b.o. as the beginning 
of Etruscan chronology, a date which curiously corresponds 
with that usually assigned to those great movements of 
races in Greece with which the Etruscan traditions were 
associated. The really important point, however, in these 
figures, as Helbig (Annali deW Inst. Arch. 1876, p. 230) 
has lately shown, is the circumstance that the first four 
periods are given in round numbers, and thus justify the 
luference that the keeping of regular records had not begun 
till the fifth period, commencing 644 B.C., a date which at 
the most would not be more than a century after the first 
introduction of the Greek alphabet into Italy by means of 
the Greek colonists. Apparently the oldest alphabet as 
yet discovered on Etruscan remains is that known as the 
Chalcidian-Greek. It occurs on a vase from the Reguliui- 
Galassi tomb at Cicre, and in all probability it had not 
reached the Etruscans before the end of the 8th century n.c. 

No doubt everything tends in this early period to connect 
the Etruscans, not with the Greeks, but with the Carthor 
ginians and the people of Italy and Sicily opposing the 
then active Greek colonization, which must have seriously 
threatened their trade. In 537 I5.c. they united with the 
Carthaginians, as has been mentioned, to drive out the 
PhocaeaiM from Corsica. Such was the influence of Car- 
thage in 509 B.C. that even the Homans accepted a com- 
mercial treaty with her ; and among the ascertained dates 
of objects from Etruria may be mentioned 673-52< b.o. 
as that to which certain porcelain vases with hieroglyphics 
from Ynlci and Csere are definitely assigned, — ^which vases 
again point to commerce with a people who understood 
and could imitate hieroglyphics. "We have thus in the 
7th and 6th centuries b c. a picture of activity and fre- 
quent contact among the trading and advanced peoples 
of the Mediterranean which, though it implies a degree 
of national hostility on the part of the Etruscans towards 
the Greeks, need not exclude the intercourse of traders, 
nor a readiness to profit by the industrial and artistic 
skill of the Greeks. Otherwise it would be impossible 
to account for the legend which states that in the time 
of Cypselus, the tyrant of Corinth 660 b.c. (Pliny, xxxv., 

12, 43), Demaratns, accompanied by certain artists, Eucheir, 
Diopns, and Eugrammns, settled in Etruria, and gave the 
first impulse to plastic art in Italy. These names sound 
legendary, but it may be taken that they would not 
have been invented unless to account for a fact which 
in this case is the very marked resemblance between the 
early art of Etruria and of Greece, a resemblance which 
could not have been accidental, or at any rate need not ho 
supposed to have been so when the means of communication 
were so plentiful. We know, for instance, that the Etruscan 
silver coinage was struck on the Attic ^stem as arranged 
by Solon about 690 B.O., having similar designs (e.g., the 
face of the Gorgon), the same weight, the same nominal, 
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•with the Sluter as its unit ainl the drachme as its half, and 
\A ith apparently the same sign of the half as that used at 
Athens for the hemiobul (Moinnisen, lioyniscJies Muiuncsen, 
p. 2 1 8 ). Tuscan ai chitecture^ essen tially Gi eek, approaches 
most closely to the early Ionic-Attic style. The general 
impression, howeier, has been that it was through Corinth 
rather than through Athens that Etriuia came into contact 
with Greek art, and this not so much because of the 
legend just cpioted as because both Cormth and Etruria 
enjoyed the same high reputation in antiquity for 
unrivalled skill of working in terra-cotta and in bronze. 
But doubtless there were many different souices of contact. 

As regirds skill iii the execution of artistic designs, it 
would seem as if all that the Etiuscans ever attained in this 
direction had been learnt fiom the Gieeks, and, it will be 
fair to suppose, from Greeks resident among them. But 
when we come to the subjects of these designs, it is dear 
that there is a difference between the early and late works 
in this lespect, that, while in the latter the subjects as'W’ell 
as the style aie almost ahvays Greek, in the fomier there 
aio certain obviously Oriental features. Under the circum- 
stances it could scarcely have been otherwise, since at least 
from the 4tli century e C. onwards the Greeks ruled supreme 
in matters of art, whereas in the eaily period of the 7th and 
Gth centuries, their aitistic productions, though then also 
doubtless by far the best attamahle, had yet to compete 
against tlio?e of the Phoenicians or their kinsmen the 
Carthaginians, who in fact had been longer in the market. 
The characteristic of Phoenician art was its mixture and 
blending of the tw’o elements of design, originally peculiar 
to Assyria and Egypt, upon which was afterwards engrafted, 
when the Greek style had developed itself, a distinctly 
Greek element. That Phoenician productions of the earlier 
class were imported into Etruria is seen for example in the 
silver vases from the Eegulmi-Galassi tomb at Ciiere {2fiis. 
Etrusco Yntionio, i., pi. 63-66), which, always suspected 
to have been Phoetiiciaa, were proved to be such from their 
identity of style with another silver vase found at Piteiieste 
in 1875, and bearing a Phoeniciau inscription Qlonvmenti 
delV Inst, Arch Em., x., pi. 32, fig. 1). This again is 
artistically identical with the silver paterm from Cyprus, 
descriptions of which are collected by Helbig in the Annali 
deW Inst. Arch., 1876, p. 199-204. Further e'videnco of 
Phoenician importations is to be found in the porcelain 
vases with hiei oglyphics already mentioned, in the ostrich 
eggs ornamented with designs from a tomb at Vulci, and 
now in the British Museum, and in the richly engraved 
shell of the species TrUhena squamosa peculiar to the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean, also now in the British Museum. 
At the same time, even if this importation of works of ait 
had been on a much greater scale than there is as yet 
reason to suppose it to have been, it is clear that all the 
artistic influence derivable in this way must have been 
small compared with that which would naturally have been 
exercised on the Etruscans by the Greek colonists of Italy, 
and still more by the Greek artists who had made Etruria 
their home, as may be inferred from the legend already 
quoted. (See Mommsen, History of Eome, Eng. TratuL, i., 
p. 248, -who says, “ The Italians may have bought from the 
Phceniciaus; they learned only from the Greeks;” and again, 
p. 247, “ Italian art developed itself not under Phoenician 
but exclusively under Hellenic influence.”) Besides, the 
Oriental features of wdiich mention has been made in early 
Etruscan art were in point of fact common in a high degree 
to early Greek art also, and it may have been through this 
channel that they found their way, rather than by direct 
contact with the Phoenicians or Carthaginians. In d p aling 
with the artistic remains of the Etruscans, it will be more 
convenient to take them in classes, aecordmg to their 
material or the purpose they served, than in groups of a 


historical sequence. Strictly speaking there ajipears to be 
no historical development in them. There aie archaic 
woiks, there are very late works, and there are works of a 
middle stage, but there is no growth from one to the other. 

The process of change consists of a leap to the next new 
phase of art developed by the Greeks, who, so to speak, set 
the fashion. It happens also that certain classes of objects 
went out of use or came into use with particular periods of 
art, ajid with the aid of this circumstance it will be possible 
to observe something approaching a historical order. We 
begin with the scarabs. 

/S'cccrats.— These are gems consisting usually of carnelian Scaidtc. 
or banded agate, cut in the form of beetles (scarabmi), 
and having a flat face on which a design is engraved in 
intaglio They are pierced transversely, and were attached 
by swivels to rings either to be worn on the finger or 
to be hung on a chain round the neck. The form of the 
scarab suggests an origin in Egypt, where, in fact, they 
have been found in great numbers. But excepting the 
form there is singularly little in common between the 
scarabs of Etruria and of Egypt. This is the more 
remarkable since the Carthaginians, from whom — or from 
the Phoenicians — it is naturally supposed the Etruscans 
had obtained the notion of this form of ornament, have 
left in Sardinia (at Tharros, Sulcis, and Cagliari) con- 
siderable numbers of scarabs, the designs of which are 
for the most part, though not purely Egyptian, yet obviously 
derived from that source. These Sardinian scarabs are 
cub in green jasper, the favourite material in Egypt, or 
occasionally in porcelain or glass, materials equally utilized 
in that country. Then also there is the fact that as yet 
only one or two scarabs have been found in Greece, and 
indeed very few engraved gems of any shape showing a 
fairly devdoped art comparable with that of the Etruscan 
scarabs, so that from both sides it would seem as if the 
Etruscans must have been dependent for models in this 
branch of their art on the Phcsnicians or Carthaginians. 

On the other hand, there was a law of Solon’s (Diog. Laert., 
i. 67) forbidding gem-engravers to keep casts or seals of 
rings engraved by them, and from this it is to be inferred 
that in his time the art was practised with the success 
then attending the other arts. This being admitted, the 
result obtained from an examination of the scarabs becomes 
clear. The designs, with few exceptions, are purely Greek, 
and as a rule they indicate the 7th and Gth centuries b.c. 
as the period of their origin ; that is to say, the work- 
monsliip on them corresponds to the Greek workmanship 
of that period. So also the subjects represented. If, for 
instance, we take either the remains of Greek art or the 
existing descriptions of works executed at this time but 
now lost, e.g,, the chest of Cypselus (Pausanias, v. 17), the 
throne of Apollo at Amyclse (Pausanias, iii. 18), and the 
paintiugs of Polygnotus at Delphi (Pausanias, x. 25-31), 
it will b^e seen that the chief delight of artists was then in 
rendering the exploits of heroes, and that figures of deities 
occur in comparison very rarely. Hor is this remarkable, 
since ib was in this period that the Greeks carried the 
worship of their heroic but legendary ancestors to its 
highest point The same result will be found Jin the 
Etruscan scarabs, if we take as fairly representative the 
collection in the British Museum. Out of 197 specimens, 
excluding those ■which are of too rude workmanship to be 
of interest in the question, 167 have subjects drawn 
entirely from Greek legends of heroes ; of the remainder 
10 represent Greek divinities, 18 such fabulous beings as 
centaurs, gorgons, satyrs, sirens, and harpies, aU more or 
less connected with the heroic legends of Greece. Only 
two give native Etruscan deities or personifications. (See 
Cmtm.'poTary Eemew^ 1875, p. 729.) An entirely similar 
state of things will be found by reference to the lists of 
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scarabs published in the “ Impronte Gemmarie ” {Bullet 
d. Inst Arch. Korn., 1831, p. 105; 1834, p. 116; 1839 
p. 99). Of the Greek divinities ’ 

in the Museum collection, two 
are represented by heads of 
Athene obviously copied from an 
early coin of Corinth, while the 
two heads of the gorgon in the 
list stand in the same relation to 
a series of silver coins till re-Pio l.—Philootetea wounded 
cently ascribed to Athens, but m the foot : on a scarab m 
now by some high authorities Annalt, 

ascribed to Attica Nor are ^ » 8- ■ 

these the only instances in which Greek coins have been 
used as models to imitate. Still, notwithstanding this, 
coupled also with the fact that the processes of die- 
sinking and gem-engraving were almost identical, it is 
clear in many cases that the Etruscans had not confined 
themselves to models from this class of objects, but had 
skill enough to adapt designs from other sources, and 
especially from statues or figures sculptured in the round 
as more suitable than reliefs, at least where the gem 
was translucent, and could be held up to the light to be 
looked at as was frequently the case. A certain number 
of the designs are clearly treated as reliefs, but the 
majority eshibit a minuteness of anatomical detail and 
attitudes more appropriate to sculpture in the round, 
not necessarily, however, always to statues strictly so- 
called, since in many cases the attitude is such that the 
figure could not have stood unless in one or other of the 
various positions assigned to figures in the pediments of 
temples, as for instance among the sculptures from jEgina 
in Munich, where the same minuteness and exactness of 
anatomy will be seen in the perfection to which it had 
attained in Greece at the close of the 6th century b.o. 
That the Tuscan temples were also decorated with sculp- 
tures in the pediments is known, not, however, the extent 
to which the designs may have been derived from the 
Greeks, though from the analogy of the rest of Etruscan art 
the probability is that they were pretty closely copied; and 
when Pliny (xxxv. 164), on the authority of Varro, speaks 
of the sculptures in all the temples of Rome previous to 
493 B.O. being “Tuscan,” it is fair to suppose that his 
Tuseanica sugna would correspond both in style and in 
subject to early Greek art of the period previous to this 
data That view of the case would explain why so many 
of the scarabs come to have subjects best suited to the 
decoration of temple pediments, and to indicate further at 
what period this particular process of studying from Greek 
models took place ; it may be added that the oldest statue 
of a deity in Rome, — that of Diana in the temple on the 
Aventine, dedicated, according to tradition, between 677 and 
634 B.O. — represented the type of the Ephesian Artemis 
familiar in early Greek and Etruscan art. On the scarabs, 
draped figures are in a great minority, the preference being, 
as in early Greek sculpture, for the nude, with a great display 
of physical structura In a considerable number of cases the 
names of the personages represented are inscribed on the 
gems in Etruscan characters, a habit which prevailed also 
in early Greek art. Some few scarabs have a figure en- 
graved in relief on the back. With comparatively rare 
exceptions, the intaglio is surrounded with a cable border, 
and when gems are found with this border but without 
being scarabs, it is usual to describe them as scarabs which 
have been cut down in more recent times for the sake of 
the stone, not always correctly so, since this border appears 
to have been occasionally adopted by Roman gem-engravers 
of later times. It is not impossible also that a number of 
the scarabs now existing, as to which generally there is 
little or no information concerning their provenance, may 
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have been made in Rome about the time of Augustus, when 
a taste prevailed for the revival of archaic art. Otherwise 
the production of scarabs, to judge from their style, must 
have ceased before the beginning of the 5 th century b.c. 

When it began is a question which depends on when 
Greek sculpture attained mastery in rendering the human 
form (probably from the 8th to the 6th centuries B.O.), 
since it is at this stage of the art that the scarabs, so to 
speak, strike into it. They have none of those grotesquely 
conceived animals executed on steatite or other soft stones 
which abound on the earliest Greek gems. From the 
general considerations already stated, and from the likeli- 
hood that the Etruscan period of imitation would not be 
before the last stage of archaic art in Greece, the 6th 
century b.o. will be a reasonable terminus a quo for its 
start. 

Goins . — Considered as works of art, the coins may be Coin?, 
classed next to the scarabs, from the similarity of the pro- 
cesses by which they are made, and the limited field which 
they present for design. It has been already said that the 
silver coinage of Etruria was struck on the Attic standaid 
as introduced by Solon in the beginning of the 6th century 
B.O. The gold coinage is according to the Miletus standard, 
which appears to have been the oldest gold standard in 
European Greece, including Athens, whence doubtless it 
was obtained by Etruria along with the silver standard 
(Mommsen, Bom. Munzwesen^ p. 28). The majority of the 
silver and gold, as well as the light copper coins belonging 
to the same system, are stamped only on one side, in 
accordance with the early custom, the types being essen- 
tially Greek, among them the head of the gorgon (fig. 2) 
similar to that referred to on the scarabs, 
and the cuttle-fish such as appears on 
Greek coins, and very frequently on the 
I early pottery from lalysus in Rhodes, and 
the ornaments from Mycense and Spate 
in Attica. Whatever may be the date 
ultimately assigned to the antiquities just 
mentioned, it may be taken as certain Fia. 2. Com ot 
that the Etruscan coins in question do not Populonia. Brit, 
go back to an earlier time than thot of 
Solon (about 690 b.o.), and may be half a century later, 
or even much more in some instances. Others with 
I different types are distinctly late. 

Black Ware . — Connected in a measure with the en- Black 
graved gems is a series of black terra-cotta vases, many of ware, 
which are ornamented with bands of figures in low relief 
pressed out in the clay when it is soft by means of an 
engraved cylinder rolled round the vase in such a way that 
the same design is constantly being repeated each time 
the cylinder completes a revolution. Frequently the 
designs are purely Oriental, either Egyptian or Assyrian, as 
if made directly from imported cylinders. In other cases 
they consist of rows of animals, the lion, deer, sphinx, and 
panther, followed by a winged human figure moving at 
speed, and perhaps representing such a being as the gorgon, 
altogether presenting precisely the same appearance as 
those early painted vases found in Greek localities, and 
attributed to a period of prevailing Oriental influence very 
justly supposed to have been communicated to the Greeks 
by the Phoenicians, since on Phoenician silver vases, as that 
of Curium (Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 329), very similar bands 
of animals occur. The nearer we approach to the main 
centres of Phoenician industry, as for instance at Camirus 
in Rhodes, the more frequent are these design's of animals. 
Among the cases where the design is essentially of Hellenic 
origin may be mentioned a large circular dish in the 
British Museum, having the representation of a banquet 
scene with two coaches, and attendants dancing and 
playing on the flute, constantly re peate d in two rows 
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round tlio lip. Subjects of this kind (seo Plato VJU.) 
abound in early Etruscan art, and, so that thcio may be no 
doubt as to whence they were dcuvcd, on the eaily Greek 
vases found in Etruria, The date of this Greek pottery 
would theu dotermme that of the Etruscan, and by means 
of the inscriptions not seldom occurring on the former, we 
airive at a period not much if at all before 600 b.c , a result 
which again bungs us to what has already appeared to 
have been the fiiat great period of contact between the 
Etruscans and Gicebs. It is to he observed also that the 
earlier system of vase decoration m Greece, by means of 
geometric patterns, is not found in Etruscan ware. 
Further, ou the black vases m question are to be seen often 
figures modelled in the round which could not have been 
derived from Greece before GOO b.c., since it was not till 
thou that sculpture in the rouud was faiily introduced 
there, and could not well have heeu derived from Assyiia, 
since that country appoais to have never developed this 
branch ot art, while as regards Egypt it may be answered 
that the figures aie in no way of an Egyptian type. This 
black ware seems to ha^e been chiefly a locd fabric of 
Clusmiii. Still at one time it may have been general in 
Etruiia and also m Latmm, which as at Albano has yielded 
from under the lava a scries of very ancient vases of this 
same texture, but without the characteristic ornamentation, 
which, as has been said, limits the Etruscan pottery to a 
period not earlier than COO b.c , and possibly in some cases 
to at least a century later than this. 

Jewel. Their tombs have preserved ample evidence 

of the passion of the Etruscans for rich dresses and personal 
ornaments, the former survivmg in the wall-paintings, the 
latter m actual specimens of goldsmith’s work, consisting of 
necklaces, ear-rmgs, wreaths, bracelets, fingor-rin^, and 
fibulae for fastening the dress. From a comparison of any 
large collection of these ornaments, such as that of the 
Eritish Museum or of tho Vatican Museum, with the same 
class of objects from Greece, it wall be observed as a rule 
that w’hera a pattern of any kind has to be produced, the 
Greek accomplished it skilfully and rapidly by means of fine 
gold wire soldered down into the required design,— that is, 
by filigree, as it is called ; while the Etruscan preferred to 
give it by sometimes innumerable and almost imperceptibly 
minute globules of gold, each separately made, and all 
soldered down in the necessary order — that is to say, by 
granulated work. But these characteristics, essentially cor- 
rect as they are, do not hold in all cases, since, on the ono 
hand, there are numbers of Etruscan specimens where the 
granulated work is not employed, though it would be 
difficult to point to any one whore the true filigree system 
takes its place, and since, ou the other hand, granulated 
work is found ou'the early Greek ornaments from Comirus 
in Rhodes, now in the British Museum (for a specimen of 
these ornaments, see the article Akch^ology, voL ii. p. 
350;. The latter circumstance, exceptional though it is at 
present, may still servo to show how it may have been 
through the Greeks that this process of working in gold 
reached Etruria, in which case it must have happened at a 
period scarcely later than 600 b.c., the Camirus figures 
corresponding very markedly with the descriptions of certain 
figures on the chest of Oypselus. No doubt this process of 
working may equally well have been obtained through the 
Phoenicians, if wo may judge by the specimens from their 
settlements in Sardinia, and to some degree in Cyprus, and 
on the whole it is likely that in this matter of personal 
ornament the Etruscans were more in sympathy with the 
Plioeuicians and orientals than with the Greeks. The 
bracelets, armlets, necklaces, and finger-rings worn by twati 
on the Assyrian sculptures were precisely such as appealed 
to Etruscan tastes, and were not well to be had through 
the medium of the Greeks, unless perhaps the Greeks of 


Cyprus, who worked side by side with, the Phoenicians. 

The three gold necklaces engraved by Cesnola {Cyprus, pi. 

22-24) might have been obtained from Etruscan tombs, 
instead of from a treasure chamber in Cyprus, so far as the 
woikmanship is concerned. In any case the origmal in- 
vention of so toilsome a process as that of the granulated 
work, while it cannot fairly be ascribed to the Gieeks, may 
well have been due to the Phoenicians, whose greatest fame 
m very early times was for tlieir skill in metal work, and 
whose productsof this natuie— for example, the silver paterm 
of tho Reguliui-Galassi tomb at Cmre — have been traced to 
Etruria as well as to Latmm (Prmneste) and the coast of 
Italy (Saleino). From the fact that with the loss of their 
national independence there came rather an increase than 
otherwise of private wealth among the Etruscans, and a 
consequent continuation of the demand for jewelleiy, it 
happens that theie is among their remains material lor the 
study of this branch of their art or industiy in its latest as 
well as its earliest stages. In tho earliest specimens there 
IS a preference for figures of animals in rows, as on the early 
vases, followed by winged figures of deities, the aitistic ele- 
meut of form being always very rude and mechanical. In 
later times thehuman form is inti oducedfaithfully, true to the 
Greek type, and representing personages from Greek legend 
or mythology. Gold was the favourite material, and with it 
were employed amber, glass, precious stones, occasionally 
enamel, and seldom silver. The precious stones most m use, 
either for finger-iings or for necklaces, were the camelitm and 
agate, cut eitker as scarabs or as beads. Glass was made 
into beads. Amber served a variety of purposes, as beads, 
ornaments of fibuloe, where it is employed with gold, and 
amulets, of which one specimen in the British Museum is in 
the form of an ape of a species peculiar to India {Macacus 
rhesus), whence the knowledge of it has been supposed to 
have been conveyed by the ships of Tarshish which brought 
apes and peacocks from that quarter. The amber itself 
was obtaiued first of all from about the mouth of the Po, 
and afterwards from the Baltic as now, but whether, as has 
been lately maintained (Eolbig, Meal Accademia deiLincei, 

Rome, 1876-7), the artistic remains in this material can be 
all grouped into one of two classes, representing a very early 
and a very late period with no intermediary stage, is a ques- 
tion on which perhaps more remains to be said before it is 
finally settled. 

Bronzes . — Among the articles still pertaining to personal Bronzes, 
use is the series of bronze mirrors the extent of which may 
be conceived from the fact that a considerable number have 
been found since the publication of Gerhard's work 
{Etruslcische Spiegel, 1843-1867), with 430 plates, many of 
which give from four to six examples. These mirrors are 
pohshed on one side, and on the other have a design engraved 
on the bronze, taken in the majority of cases from Greek 
legend or mythology, and no less from an artistic point of 
view founded on Greek models (see fig. 3). But while this 
is obvious enough, it is remarkable that as yet probably not 
more than six engraved mirrors have been discovered in 
Greece itself, and except in one case even these cannot be 
said to bear any analogy of design to the Etruscan mirrors. 
Perhaps it deserves to be considered that these few speci- 
mens come from Corinth, whence, as tradition said, Greek art 
was introduced into Etruria. But it is not enough to sup- 
pose the first impulse towards work of this kind to have 
come from Greece. It is necessary to find, if not mirrors, 
some other classes of objects which could have supplied the 
Etruscans with the multitude of entirely Greek designs 
which they have reproduced. No doubt the painted vases 
waie largely drawn up, especially the shallow paterae, with 
designs on a circular space in the centre, as may be seen, for 
example, in the three mirrors in Gerhard (pi. 159, 160), 
where the group of Peleus carrying off Thetis, familiar on 
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rases, is reproduced with the difference that the attributes 
of Heracles (bow and club) are given to Peleus. In the 



mirrors just inentioned the figures are rendered in low, flat 
relief, but this is very exceptional. In other cases also 
the groups appear to be taken from the centres of pediment 
sculptures on temples, the figures, diminishing in scale 
towards each side, being made to fit into the narrowing 
circle of the mirror. Artistically they may be arranged in 
three clMses. The first is an archaic style, in which 
the subjects, drapery, and general treatment of the 
figures have much of a local Etruscan character, though 
still on the model of early Greek work; the second a 
free style, where everything seems Greek of about 
the 4th century b.o,, except the names of the persons 
inscribed in Etruscan. Mirrors of this style have been 
found in Latium at Ikseneste, along with bronze cistse 
similarly decorated with engraved designs; occasionally both 
on the cistas and the mirrors are inscriptions in early 
Latin. The finest example of these utensils is that known 
as the Eicoroni cista, which, but for its bearing the name 
of a Latin artist, might be regarded as an excellent example 
of Greek art in the 4th century e.o., at which period it 
appears to have been largely spread in Latium as well as 
Etruria (Miiller, DenhmMer, No. 309, and Brbnsted, Den 
Ficoroiiuhe C ista, Copenhagen, 1847). The third is a late and 
barbarous native style. The range of subjects is wide. StiH 
it will be noticed that the almost exclusive use of mirrors 
by women has rendered subjects otherwise familiar, such as 
scenes of war, inappropriate. The labours of Heracles were 
much admired, as were incidents in the story of Helen, yet 
neither of them occur so freg^uently as scenes between satyrs 
and ihffinads, or the commoh representation of ladies at their 
toilet. In great numbers, but always on small or poor ex- 
amples, appear certain figures which have been identified 
as the Cabin, and in any case seem to have been household 
genii. A small number of circular mirror-cases have been 
found, ornamented with reliefs, of which both the subjects 
and the execution are in the majonty of in-qt anfi ft a purely 
Greek, of a comparatively late period. 

Of skill in bronze casting there is little evidence among 
the Etruscan remains. In one specimen in the British Mu' 
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seum from Sessa on the Volturno (see Costume, vol. vi. p. 

455, fig. 6), a core of iron has been employed, which by ex- 
panding has burst the figure down the side ; and again in 
another specimen in the national collection a female bust 
from the Polledrara tomb (Grotta of Isis) at Vulci, it will 
be seen that the art of casting was unknown w^hen it was 
executed. It is made of a number of thin pieces of bronze 
plate beaten out into the form of parts of the bust, and all 
fastened together, sometimes with fine nails, but apparently 
also in places with some sort of solder. On the other 
hand, to judge from the vases found in this tomb, 
w^hich are made of pieces rivetted together with nails, 
it would seem as if solder could hardly have been 
known. The same process of uniting parts together 
occurs in the very ancient silver 
relief from Perugia (Millingen, 

Vned. Mon., pt. ii, pi. 14). Hie 
bust from "Vulci, and the vases 
and other antiquities discovered 
with it, are engraved in Micali 
{Mon. Ined., pi. vi.-viii.) It will 
be seen from the porcelain vases 
and scarabs among them bear- 
ing hieroglyphics, and from the 
ostrich eggs with designs resem- 
bling those of the early Corin- 
thian vases, that the origin of the 
contents of this tomb properly 
belongs, not only to a period of 
intercourse with Egypt, but to 
a period when that intercourse 
was conducted by the Phoeni- 
cians, who alone knew how to 
adapt designs from the Greeks 
on the one hand, as well as from 
the Egyptians on the other. In- 
deed, one of the scarabs bears 
the cartouche of Psammetichus, 
whose date is 6C6 B.C. ; undFip, 4. — Bronze Statuette, 
though it •might have been made Brit. Mas. From Micali, 
considerably after this time, it L 

obviously could not have come into existence before. On 
the whole, 600 b.c. may be set down as probably the 
date of these antiquities. As regard.? the mass of exist- 
ing statuettes cast in the round, they bear generally, 
except in the matter of dress, distinct evidence of Greek 
origin, not only in the style and execution, but also in the 
subjects (see fig. 4). Still it is noticeable, especially among 
the later specimens, that a very marked spirit of realism is 
blended with the original idealism of the Greek prototypes. 

This realism of the Etruscans comes out very strikingly in 
the portrait sculpture of their sarcophagi, and probably 
was a phase of artistic capacity which they shared with the 
Tjorn au s, The purpose of these bronze statuettes was to 
surmount vases and candelabra^ or to sefire as handles of 
mirrors. 

TerrarCoUas.—TkQ skilful modelling of terra-cotta, for Tem- 
which Hie Etruscans were celebrated, was, it appears, chiefly cottas, 
directed to tiie production of ornamental tiles, sarcophagi, 
and statues, rather than those small and mostly graceful ^ . 

statuettes which are found in large numbers in Greek 
localities. The statues which were placed on, the p^imenta 
of temples have naturally perished. Specimens of the tiles 
and a large number of sarcophagi, however, rehiaiii, the 
lattCT being for the most part of a late period, and executed 
under the influence of a completely developed Greek art. 
Fortunately two sarcophagi of .the greatest interest for the 
study of the early art of Etruria have been, found at Gsere* 

The one, now" in the Louvre (engraved, JfioJii d, Inst. AtcIk 

ifoOT,, vi, pi. d, Mnali,m\v- ^02), has a juale and 
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female figure of about life sire reclining on the hd. _ The 
other (for engraving of which see Plato VIII.) is now in the 
British Museum, and while having a similar group of figures 
of about life size on the lid, is besides richly decorated 
with bas-reliefs round the four sides. In botli sarcophagi 
colours are freely employed, which originally must have 
been slightly staring, and increase the effect of realism, 
which in the figures on the lids is all the more conspicuous 
by comparison with the reliefs, where the true early Gieek 
spirit, as seen on the vases, is strictly maintained. The 
reason of this difference may partly lie in the fact that 
Greek models for the reliefs were easily enough obtained, 
while on the other hand Greek figures approaching in re- 
semblance those on the lid here must at least have been 
very scarce. At the same time it is also to be remembered 
that owing to the impossibility of counting on the places 
where the terra-cotta might shrink, or to what extent this 
might go, no other treatment would be suitable except that 
of a bold, rough realism, the effect of which could not easily 
be destroyed. With the reliefs there was no such dangeu 
The type of face sho^vn iu these figures is not to be taken 
as that of the early Etruscans, for this reason that their 
essential peculiarities, the sloping forehead, and eyes and 
the corners of the mouth turned upwards, are obviously 
mannered exaggerations of the early Greek style of render- 
ing these features, for which undoubtedly there may have 
been some small grounds in the actual features of the 
people. Besides on the reliefs there is very little of this 
exaggeration. The attitude of the figures on the lid 
is that of a man and wife at a banquet scene, probably 
here intended to indicate the eternal banquet which 
appears to have been considered the lot of the happy 
in the next world. The sarcophagus, to judge from 
the inscription painted on it, was that of a lady named 
Thania Velai Matinai Unata, Another inscription painted 
along the lid reads 3Ii vela vesnas me vepe iurai hipa, 
which, according to the interpretation of Corssen (i. p. 
784), is the dedication of the monument. From the 
character of the letters it has been thought that this sarco- 
phagus need not be earlier than the end of the 6th century 
B 0., a period which would not be unsuitable to the work- 
manship, if we allow that it may have retamed many 
traditions from an earlier time, which in Greece generally 
had by then been abandoned The relief on the front 
represents a combat of two armed men, of whom the one 
has received a mortal blow and is filing. From the 
wound his soul has escaped, and is seen in the shape of a 
winged figure hounding away on the extreme right. The 
soul of the victorious warrior comes tripping in on the 
extreme left. This manner of representing the soul recalls 
in some degree the sepulchral vases of the Athenians, 
where it appears as a small winged figure, and recalls also 
the psychostasia of very early times, in which the souls of 
two combatants were supposed to be placed in a balance 
and weighed against each other while the fight was pro- 
ceeding. It will be seen also that the wounded warrior is 
already being devoured by the dog of the battle field, thus 
giving an instance of what is called prolepsis, and is not 
unfamiliar in early art. That is to say, the artist has 
attempted to realize two separate moments of the action, — 
first the actual wounding, and secondly the consequence of 
it, viz., — that the body of the vanquished is left to be 
devoured by dogs and Mtes, a fate which the heroes of the 
often promise their opponents inbattle.’' That the com- 
batants here are Achilles and Memnon is not improbable, 
andin this case the principal female figures will he respectively 

^ A similar instance of prol^sis is irhen Perseus is figured catting 
off tlie head of Medusa, and ^ready holds at his side Pegasus, the 
winged horse, which did not spring from her nntil her head was 
en1ird.y off. 


their mothers Thetis and Eos, each with an attendant j the male 
attendant on each side perhaps was attached to the warriors 
themselves. The story begins on one of the ends of the 
sarcophagus with the two wariiors parting for battle j in the 
front IS the combat , ou the other end the mourning, and on 
the back the eternal banquet. The feet are formed by four 
sirens in their capacity as daughters of the earth sent by 
Persephone to assist mourners to wail for the dead (Euri- 
pides, Helena, 167). In other cases the sirens were thought 
of as carrying away the souls of the dead, as on the Harpy 
monument fiom Xanthus in Lycia. The later urns and 
sarcophagi will be found collected in Brunn’s Eilievi delle 
Urne Mtrusche, Pome, 1870. 

Yase Fainting . — It has been proved that the great mass Vases, 
of painted vases found in Etruria, and familiarly called 
Etruscan, are productions of Greek workmen. The subjects, 
the style, and the inscriptions are all Greek. But side by 
side with them are certain undoubtedly Etruscan vases, the 
very small number of which would suggest that in this 
direction at least the Greek models defied imitation if in- 
deed the attempts in question did not clearly show this. 

A-t the same time it must be admitted that between the 
early Coiinthian vases of about the 7th century b o., dis- 
covered in Etruria, and the probably contemporary speci- 
mens of native work there is no very great difference It 
was the later development which the Etruscans could not 
follow. Specimens of early imitation found at Cmre will 
be seen engraved in the Mmumenti d. Inst. Arch. Bom., vi. 
pis. 14, 15, 33, 36 j vi.-vii., pi. 73, the peculiarities of 
which, such as in costume, type of face, disproportion 
between figures of men and of animals, are pointed out in 
detail by Helbig, AnnaU d. Inst. Arch. Rom , xxxv., p. 

210, fol. The style of the originals, including the correct 
degree of subordination in the design to the vase which it 
adorns, is lost, and in its place stands out a certain gross 
reality in conflict with the form of the vase. It does not 
follow that these imitations were made contemporary with 
the originals (about the end of the 7th century B.o.), but a 
strong 'argument m favour of such a view might be found 
in a vase from the Polledrara tomb at Vulci, the antiquities 
of which have been shown to belong to this period. The 
vase in question like the others has a design purely Greek 
in its subject and general treatment — Theseus struggling 
with the Minotaur, while Ariadne holds the clue, a chorus, 
chariots, and centaurs with human forelegs. But it differs 
in this respect, that the outlines of the figures are drawn 
with a crude red colour upon the varnished surface of 
the vase, not as in other cases on spaces left unvarnished. 

From that circumstance, and from the general effect of these 
Cseretan vases as compared with the reliefs on the large 
sarcophagus, just described, from the same locality, it will 
be seen that the skilled workman of Etruria turned more 
readily to modelling in terra-cotta than to the complicated 
and difficult process of vase-painting. As regards the few 
attempts made in late times it maybe said that they also 
fail iu the direction of grossness. See, for example, the vase 
in the British Museum with Ajax falling on his sword and 
Actmon defending himself from his hounds. Mention, 
however, should be made of one specimen in the Museum 
coBeclion where all the technical skill of a Greek potter is 
displayed, and its Etruscan origin revealed only by the 
subject and by certain details familiar in the mirrors. The 
composition of the scenes is in some respects like that of a 
picture with perspective, which, while it is not a feature of 
Greek vases, can neither be called Etruscan on the ground 
of any known analogy. 

Mural painting . — .The mural paintings of the Etruscans Moral 
are known only from their tombs, the inner walls of which 
it was not unusual to decorate in this manner, the work 
being executed on a prepared ground of white stucco, and 
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with a considerable variety of colours, red, brown yellow, 
carnation, blue, green, and black, to indicate flesh, hau’, 
dress, armour, and other adjuncts. The principal localities 
in which these paintings have been discovered aie Veii, 
Chiusi, Vulci, Ciere, and Tarquiuii. The most important of 
them will be found engraved in the Momi-ment% d. Inst, Arch. 
Eom, those of Tarquinii in vol. i., pis. 32-3; vi., pi. 79; 
viii., pi 36, and ix, pis. 13-15e; from Caere, vi., pi. 30; 
from Vulci vi,, pis. M-2 ; from Ohiusi, v., pis. 16, 17, 33, 
34 ; from Yen, Micali, Lied.^ pi. 58, figs 1-3. For 
the state of opinion concerning the antiquity of this art in 
Etruria, see Helbig in the Amiali d. Inst. Arch. 

1863, p. 336, and again Annali, 1870, p. 5-74, in reply 
to Brunn who had criticised his theory m the meantime iu 
the Annali^ 1866, p 442. Both wrote from personal in- 
spection, and from an acquaintance with Etruscan remains 
such as no other writers possess. If they differ as to 
whether this or that painting is older than another, they 
yet ap])ear to be agreed on the main points that, taken alto- 
gether, these paintings represent three successive stages of 
the art, the oldest stage being characterized as Tuscan and as 
exhibiting little of Greek influence, the second as strongly 
marked by the features of Greek painting in the phase in 
which it was left by Polygnotus, and the third as completely 
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Fig 6.— Scene fiom Mural Painting at Tarquinii. From tlie Mm- 
wmenh d, Inst. Arch , i., pi. 82. 


under the domination of Greek art as it existed in the Hellen- 
istic age. It is not meant that this oldest or Tuscan school 
was an original creation, but only that with perhaps no 
better models than Greek vases, the Etruscans then developed 
a system of mural painting which may be called their own, 
the more so since its spirit of localizing its subjects by giv- 
ing' the figures native dress and types of face is seen at 
times surviving in the later stage. The tomb at Veii is 
assigned by Helbig to the first period, and iu any case it 
must be ranked as early, since that town was destroyed in 
396 B.O. Obviously very early are also the pictures from 
Caere (Mommenli, vi., pi. 30), where a female is being 
brought to an altar to be sacrificed. In the scene is an 
ancient statue (xoanon), a curious figure of a soul in the 
air, two warriors and two figures sitting face to face. It is, 
however, inthepaintings of the second period, especiallytJiose 
of Tarquinii (see fig. 6), that the Etruscan show to the best 
advantage, as having the delicacy and refinement of drawing 
combined with nobility of figure ascribed by tradition to 
Polygnotus, and still traceable on the earlier examples of 
the Greek vases with red figures, wearing thin transparent 
draperies which do not conceal the forms anfl movements 
of the limbs. Here the Etruscan artist has a complete 
command of skill, and is obviously conscious of it from the 
precision with which he carries out his finest lines. The 
types of his figures are of pure Greek beauty, and their 
movement such as that on the best vases. No doubt these 
particular paintings are exceptional among those that remain 
now, but in what relation they had stood to the general 
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run at the time when they were executed is another question. 
The others sin moie or less iu the direction already pointed 
out as characteristic of the Etruscans, a certain gross realism 
under which there probably lay artistic strength of some 
kind. As regards the latest stage it has little to distinguish 
it from Greek work except the occasional presence of 
pecuharly Etruscan demons, Etruscan inscriptions explain- 
ing the subjects, and again frequently the native realism 
carried sometimes to the extent of being nearly grotesque. 
In the early specimens the subjects consist mostly of 
banquet scenes attended by dances to music apparently 
in groves, perhaps those of Elysium and games such as ac- 
companied funeral obsequies in Greece and probably also 
in Etruria. Doubtless these representations in the intenors 
of tombs were intended to realize the future life of the 
deceased. (a, s. m.) 

ETTLINGEN, the chief town of a district in the circle of 
Carlsruhe, Baden, Germany, is situated at the entrance of 
the valley of the Alb, on the railway from Manheim to 
Basel, 4-^- miles south of Carlsruhe, Agriculture, the rear- 
ing of cattle, and the cultivation of madder and various 
kinds of fruits employ a portion of the population ; but they 
are chiefly engaged in manufactures, paper-making, cotton- 
spinning, weaving, cloth-dressing, and starch-making. 
Ettlingen possesses an old castle built on the site of a 
Roman fortress. This castle was burnt by tbe French in 
1689, but was rebuilt at the beginning of the 18th century. 
The first notice of Ettlingen dates from the beginning of 
the 12th century. It was a free town till 1234, when it 
was presented by the emperor Frederick II. to the 
margrave of Baden. In 1644 it was conquered by the 
Weimar troops under Taupadel, and near the town Moreau 
was defeated by the archduke Charles 9th and 10th July 
1796. In and around Ettlingen a large number of Roman 
antiquities have been found. The population in 1876 was 
6286. 

ETTMtJLLER, Ernst Morib Ludwig (1802-1877), an 
able and erudite philologist, who has contributed largely to 
the critical literature of the Germanic tongues. He was 
bom at Gersdorf near Ldban, in Saxony, October 6, 1802, 
was privately educated by his father, the Protestant pastor 
of the village, entered the gymnasium at Zittau in 1816, 
and studied from 1823 to 1826 at the university of Leipsic. 
After a period of about two years during which he was 
partly abroad and partly at Gersdorf, he proceeded to Jena, 
where in 1830 he delivered, under the auspices of the uni- 
versity, a course of lectures on the old Norse poets. Three 
years later he was called to occupy the mastership of 
German language and literature at the Zurich gymnasium ; 
and in 1863 he left the gymnasium for the university, with 
which he had been partially connected twenty years before. 
His death took place at Zurich, 1877. To the study of 
English Ettmiiller contributed by an alliterative translation 
of Beownlf, Zurich, 1840, an Anglo-Saxon chrestomathy 
entitled Engla, and Seaxna scopas and hocerasy Quedlin- 
burg, 1850, and a well-known Lex-uem, Anglo-Saxonicumy 
Qued., 1851, in which the explanations and comments are 
given in Latin, but the words unfortunately are arranged 
according to their etymological affinity, and the letters ac- 
cording to phonetic relations. He edited a large number of 
High and Low German texts : — Kuneeh Laurin^ Jena, 1829; 
WaHlmrghrieg, Jena, 1830; Bani Oswaldes Leben, Zur. 
1835; Ortnides mervart unde tdi, Zur. 1838; Eadiovbes 
Lieder und Sprudie, Zur. 1840; Eeinridis vm Meisa&fi des 
Frauevdobes LeicJie, Bprmhe, Streitgedichle und Lied&r, Qued. 
1843; Frowen HelcJien Biine, Zur. 1846; EeinncKs von 
Yddedie Endde, Leipsic, 1862 ; Theophdus, Qued. 1849 ; 
Dot Spil vam, der upstandinge, Qued. 1860 ; Widawes IV. 
Ideder und Spriichef Qued. 1862 ; and to the study of the 
Scandinavian literatures he contributed an edition of the 
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Yoluspa^ Leij)sic, 1831, a translation of the Licder dcr 
Edda von dai EihehnKjcn, Zur. 1837, and an old Norse 
reading book and vocabulary. He is also the author of a 
ILtiidburk dtr DciiUcheii Litemtiiryeuluchte, 1847, which 
iiicl’ides the lioatinent of the Anglo-Saxon, the Old Scaiidi- 
naviiin, and the Low German biauclies, and he popularized 
a gicat deal of htciary iiiforinatioii in his Ilerhstabende iind 
IVintu'mclUe : Gesprache uber Dbchtungen U7id Dichicr, 3 
vols., Stuttgart, ISGO-ISGT. The alliterative vorsiGcation 
which he admired m the old German poems he himself 
employed in his Deutsche StammLomye, Zur. 1844, and 
Dfis verhaagnissvolle Zahiweh, odo' Karl der Grosse und 
der Ilelliyer Goa7',Zu.r. 1853. 

ETThltiLLEU, Mrcu.\.EL (1G44-1GS3), a Gerinan 
physician, born at Leipsic, May 2G, 1G44. After having 
studied languages, mathematics, and philosophy at his 
native town, he went to Wittenberg, and, returning to 
Leipsic, obtained a medical diploma there in 16GG. Ho 
travelled in Italy, Fiance, and England, and then retired to 
Leyden, where he had iiitcnded to spend some time in 
study; but ho was suddenly iccalled to Leipsic in IGGS, 
and received the degree of doctor immediately after his 
arrival. He was admitted a member of the faculty of 
medicine in 1676. About the same time the university of 
Leipsic confided to him the chair of botany, and appointed 
him extraordinary professor of surgery, the duties of which 
ho discharged wuth distinction. He died on the 9th March 
1083. Although Ettmuller only wrote short dissertations 
and mere ojiuscula, ho enjoyed an immense reputation. He 
had the art of interesting and fixing the attention by a 
ready elocution, and by arguments sometimes much more 
specious than solid. 

The following is a list of hia woiks ; — Da Smqiilarihvs, a thesis 
defended by Ettmuller in 1663 ; Medicina lIippocjcUis Chbtiiica, 
Leipsic, 1670 ; Fis Opii diaphoretica, Leipsic, 1679 ; Chirma 
JliUicmahs ao ExjKnnusntalis cunosa, Leyden, 1684, Medicus 
Theoiia ct Praxt gcncrali xnsh'uctus, Fiauluoit and Leipsic, 1685. 
Vaiioiia editions of hia collected works have been published, but 
the best is that of his son, who was also a physician of some emin- 
ence, entitled Op(i>a Medico, tlicoreticayrractica per fhum. Micliae~ 
ImErncstimt etc., Frankfort, 1708, 8 vols fob Theio is no com- 
p^leto translation of the works of Ettmuller, but theie aic numerous 
German, English, and Fiench tianslations of the different treatises. 

ETTY, William, E.A. (1787-1849), one of the most 
eminent of British painters, was born at York, 10th 
March 1787. His father had been in early life a miller, 
but had finally established himself in the city of York as 
a baker of spice-bread. He showed from his earhest years 
a talent for drawing, and used to make sketches whenever 
he could find opportunity. After some scanty instruction 
of the most elementary kind, the future painter, at the age 
of eleven and a half, left the paternal roof, and was bound 
apprentice in the printing office of the SuU Packet, 
Amid many trials and discouragements he completed his 
term of seven years’ servitude, and having in that period 
come by practice, at first surreptitions, though afterwards 
allowed hy his master “in lawful hours,” to know his own 
powers, he removed at the close of it to London. The 
Mndness of an elder brother and a wealthy uncle, William 
Etty, himself an artist, stood him in good stead during Ins 
long and noble struggle against the trials and difficulties 
that beset the career of nearly every person who adopts 
the profession of art for its own sake. He commenced 
his training by copying without instruction from nature, 
models, prints, &c., — ^his first academy, as he himself says, 
being a plaster-cast shop in Cock Lane, Smithfield. 
Here he made a copy from an ancient cast of Cupid and 
Psyche, which was shown to Opie, and led to his being 
enrolled in 1807 as student of the Academy, whose schools 
were at that time conducted in Somerset House. Among 
his fellow scholars at this period of hia career were 
some who in after years rose to eminence in their art, 
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such as Wilkie, Haydon, Collins, Constable. His uncle 
geneionsly paid the necessary fee of one hundred guineas, 
and in the summer of 1 807 he was admitted to be a 
piivate pupil of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who was now at the 
very acme ot his fame. Etty himself always looked on this 
piivilege as one of incalculable value, and till his latest day 
regarded Lawrence as one of the chief ornaiiionts of British 
ait. For some years after ho quitted Sir Thomas’s studio, 
even as late as 1816, the influence of his preceptor was 
traceable in the mannerism of his works , but his later 
pictures prove that he had completely outlived it. Though 
ho had by this tune made great progress in Lis art, Ms 
career was still one of ahiiost continual failure, hardly 
cheered by even a passing lay of success. In 1811, after 
repeated rejections, ho had the satisfaction of seeing his 
Telemachmj rescuing Antiope on the walls of the Academy’s 
exhibition-room. It was badly hung, hon’cver, and 
attracted little notice. For the next five years he persevered 
with quiet and constant energy in overcoming the disad 
vantages of hLs early training with yearly growing success, 
and he was even beginning to establish something like a 
name when in 1816 ho resolved to improve his knowledge 
of aifcby aj'ourneyto Italy. After an absence of three 
months, howevei, he was compelled to return home without 
having penetrated farther south than Floionco. Struggles 
and vexations still continued to harass him, but he bore up 
against them with a patient endurance and force of will 
which ultimately enabled him to rise superior to them all. 
In 1820 his Coial-finders, exhibited at the Koyal 
Academy, attracted much attention, and its success was 
more than equalled by that of Cleopatra’s arrival in Cilicia, 
shown in the following year. In 1822 he again set out on 
a tour to Italy, taking Paris on his way, and astonishing 
his fellow-students at the Louvre by the rapidity and 
fidelity with which he copied from the old masters in that 
gallery. On arriving at Rome he immediately resumed 
his studies of the old masters, and elicited many expressions 
of wonder from his Italian fellow-artists for the same 
qualities which had gained the admiration of the French. 
Though Etty was duly impressed by the grand chefs 
d’ oeuvres of Raphael and Michelangelo at Rome, he was 
not sorry to exchange that city for Venice, which he 
always regarded as the true home of art in Italy. His 
own style as that of the most distinguished English 
colourist of any period held much more of the Venetian 
than of any other Italian school, and he admired his 
prototypes with a zeal and exclusiveness that sometimes 
bordered on extravagance. Early in 1824 he returned 
home to find that honours long unj'ustly withheld were 
awaiting him. In that year he was made an associate of 
the Royal Academy, and in 1828 he was promoted to the 
full dignity of an Academician. In the interval beteen 
these dates he had produced the Combat (Woman 
interceding for the Vanquished), and the first of the series 
of three pictures on the subject of Judith, both of which 
ultimately came into the possession of the Scottish Academy, 
which body, to their credit be it told, were the first to discern 
and publicly appreciate the genius of Etty, and the value of 
his contributions to art. Etty’s career was from this time 
one of slow but uninterrupted success. His works were 
not now as formerly allowed to remain upon his hands 
unsold ; and though the prices which they fetched were 
almost incredibly small in comparison with the value now 
attached to them, yet they satisfied the artist’s requirements, 
and even tempted him to persevere in the dangerous 
career of high art. In. 1830 Etty again crossed the 
Channel with the view to another art tour through the 
Continent ; but he was overtaken in Paris by the insurrec- 
tion of the Three Days, and was so much shocked by the 
sights he was compelled to witness in that time that he 
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returned home with all convenient speed. During the 
next ten years of his life the zeal and unabated assiduity 
of his studies were not at all diminished, and he continued 
with marvellous regularity his various routine duties in 
connexion with the academy, though his health was far 
from robust, and his circumstances were now such as to 
put it in his power to dispense with the multifarious 
drudgery which the fulfilment of these duties demanded. 
He was a constant attendant at the Life School, where he 
used to work regularly along with the students, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of some of his fellow Acade- 
micians, who thought the practice undignified. The course 
of his studies was only interrupted by occasional visits to 
his native city, and to Scotland, where he was welcomed 
with the utmost enthusiasm, and feted with the most 
gratifying heartiness by his brother-artists at Edinburgh. 
On the occasion of one of these -visits he gave the finishing 
touches to the trio of Judiths, which form not the least 
interesting or valuable feature in the collection of the 
Scottish Academy. In 1840, and again in 1841, Etty 
undertook a pilgrimage to the Low Countries, to seek and 
examine for himself the masterpieces of Rubens which 
exist in many of the churches and public galleries there. 
Two years later he once more visited France with a -view 
to collecting materials for what he called “ his last epic,” 
his famous picture of Joan of Arc. This subject, -which 
would have tasked to the full even his great powers m the 
prime and vigour of manhood, proved almost too serious 
an undertaking for him in his old age. It exhibits, at 
least, amid great excellences, undeniable proofs of decay 
on the part of the painter ; yet it brought a higher price 
than, any of his earlier and more perfect works, viz., 
£2500. In 1848, after completing this work, he retired 
to York, having realized a comfortable independenca 
Even his advanced years and increasing infirmities were 
as yet unable wholly to quench his artistic enthusiasm, 
for when his health allowed, he worked as assiduously as 
in his younger days. One wish alone remained for him 
now to gratify ; he desired to see a “ gathering ” of his 
pictures. With much difficulty and exertion he was 
enabled to assemble the great majority of them from 
various parts of the British islands; and so numerous 
were they that the walls of the large hall he engaged in 
London for their exhibition were nearly covered. This 
took place in the summer of 1849 ; on the 13th Hovember 
of that same year Etty died. He received the honours of 
a public funeral in his native city, where he was highly 
respected. 

Etty holds a secure place among English artists, though 
it is neither the place assigned to him during the early 
part of his career nor that to which he attained during 
the last thirty years of his hfe. Unjust neglect was 
followed in his case, as in that of some others, by undue 
and indiscriminate eulogy. His unflinching perseverance 
in the face of unusual difficulties and discouragements is 
beyond all praise. His drawing was frequently incorrect, 
but in feeling and skill as a colourist he has scarcely been 
equalled by any other English artist. His most conspicuous 
defects as a painter were the result of insufficient general 
culture and narrowness of sympathy. 

See Etty’s autobiography, published in the Art Journal for 1849, 
and the JAfi of William Etty, E.A., by Gilchnst, 2 vols 1855. 

EU, a town of France in the department of Seine- 
Infdrieure, arrondissement of Dieppe, is situated on the 
railway from Longprd to Trdport, and on the river Bresle 
2 miles from its mouth at Tr4port, and is 17 miles E.H.E. 
of Dieppe. It has manufactories of lace, waxcloth and 
sailcloth, hemp, linen, and oil, and a considerable trade in 
fish, corn, and wood. It is the seat of a tribunal of com- 
merce and of a communal college, and has three ancient 
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buildings of importance : — the beautiful Gothic church built 
in the 12th century, whoso crypt contains the monu- 
ments of the counts of Eu ; the college church, in which 
are the tombs of Henry of Guise and of his -wife Katherine 
of Cleves ; and the Chateau d’Eu. 

The countsbip of Eu data's fiom the lllh century, and is descended 
fiom a side branch of the Noinran kings. After tire dyriig out of 
tlirs branch rt came hnally into the possession of the St Pols. In 
1476 the toum and castle weie destroyed by Louis XI. to prevent 
them falhng into the bands of the English; but -when through 
marriage the count&hip xiassed into the possession of Henry, duke 
of Gui&e, he lebmlt the castle in 1581. When the house of Guise 
-vras extingau.hed m 1675, Eu was pm chased by the pimcess of 
Montpensier, and came thus into the possession of the duke of 
Maine, whence it passed into that of the duke of Penthifene, 
grandfather by the mothei'a side of Louis Philippe. In 1795 the 
chateau was converted into a military hospital, but Louis Philippe 
comme-nced its restoration in 1821, and made it his pnncipal sum- 
mer residence. Heie he received Queen Victoiia m 1843. It con- 
tained a large picture galleiy of hislotical portraits, but in 1852 
these weie lemoved to England, Fiom 1852 till the last French 
revolution the chateau belonged to Napoleon III, The population 
of Eu in 1872 was 3835 

EUBCEA (pronounced JSwia in the modern language), 
the largest island after Crete in the ./Egean Sea, is separated 
from the coasts of Attica, Bceotia, Locris, and Thessaly by 
the Euboic Sea, which, at its narrowest part between Chalcis 
and the Boeotian shore, is called the Eiiripus. The length 
of the island, whose general outline is long and narrow, is 
about 90 miles ; its breadth varies considerably, — at the 
broad^t part it measures about 30 mdes, at the narrowest 
not more than four. Its general direction is from N.W. to 
S,E., and it is traversed throughout its entire length by a 
mountain range, which forms part of the chain that bounds 
Thessaly on the E. under the names of Ossa and Pelion, and 
is further continued beyond the extremity of Enbcea in the 
lofty islands of Andros, Tenos, and Myconos. The prin- 
cipal peaks of this range, some of which attain a great 
elevation, group themselves into three knots, in the north, 
the centre, and the south of the island, which they thus 
divide with some completeness into three portions. 
Towards the north, opposite the Locrian territory, the 
highest peaks are Mounts Macistus (Kandili) and Telethrius, 
the former 3967, and the latter 3186 feet above the sea. 
Mount Telethrius was famed in ancient times for its medi- 
cinal plants, and at its foot are the celebrated hot springs, 
near the town of ^depsus, called the Baths of Hercules, 
which were used, we are told, by the dictator Sulla, and 
have now been converted into an extensive bathing estab- 
lishment, though the arrangements are of a mde description. 
These sources, which are strongly sulphurous, rise a short 
distance inland at several points, and at last pour them- 
selves steaming over the rocks, which they have yellowed 
with their deposit, into the Euboic Sea. Opposite the 
entrance of the Maliac Gulf is the promontory of Censeum, 
the highest point behind which, rising to an elevation of 
2221 feet, is now called Lithada, the name being a corrup- 
tion of Lichades, as the islands were called that lie off the 
extremity of the headland. Here again we meet -with the 
legends of Hercules, for this cape, together -with the neigh- 
bouring coast of Trachis, was the scene of the events con- 
nected -with ilie death of that hero, as described by 
Sophocles in his Trachinice, Hear the H.E. extremity of 
the island, and almost facing the entrance of the Gulf of 
Fagasse, is the promontory of Arfcemisium, celebrated for 
the great naval victory gained by the Greeks over the 
Persians, 480 e.o. Towards the centre, to the H.E. of 
Chalcis, rises the highest of its mountains, Dii^hys or 
Dirphe, now Mount Delphi, 5725 feet above the sea, the 
bare summit of which is not entirely free from snow tiU 
the end of May, while its sides are dothed with pines and 
fira, and lower down -with chestnuts and planes. It is one 
I of the most conspicuous summits of eastern Greece and 
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from its Hanks tko promontory of Ohersonesus projects into 
tlie /EgeaiL At tlie southern extremity the highest moun- 
tain is Oche, now called St Elias, rising to the height of 
4G06 feet. The south-western pioniontory was named 
Geriestus, the south-eastern Caphareus j the latter of these 
was ill-faiueJ on account of its dangers to navigation, for, 
being all exposed point, it attracts the storms, which rush 
between it and the neighbouring cliffs of Andros as through 
a fiiiinel. The whole of the eastern coast was rocky and 
destitute of harbouis, especially the part called Coela, or 
“ the Hollows,” where part of the Persian fleet was wrecked, 
which probably lay between the headlands of Chersonesus 
and Caphareus. So greatly was this dreaded by sailors, 
that the puncipal line of traffic from the north of the 
iEgean to Athens used to pass by Chalcis and the Euboic 
Sea. 

Euboea was believed to have originally formed part of 
the mainland, and to have been separated from it by an 
earthquake. This is the le.ss improbable because it lies in 
the neighbourhood of a hue of earthquake movement, and 
both from. Thucydides and Strabo we hear of the northern 
part of the island being shaken at different periods, and the 
latter writer speaks of a fountain at Chalcis being dried up 
by a similar cause, and a mud volcano formed in the neigh- 
bouring plain. Evudeaces of volcanic action are also trace 
able in the legends connected with Hercules at ./Edepsus 
and Conmum, which here, as at Lemnos and elsewhere in 
Greece, have that origin. Its northern extremity is 
separated from the Thessalian coast by a strait, which at 
one point is not more than a mile and a half in width. 
From the promontory of Censeum 80 uthv?ards for about 
fifteen miles the depth of the channel is so great that half 
a mile from the shore no bottom has been found with 220 
fathoms of line ; the water, however, gradually shoals from 
this point to Chalcis. In the neighbourhood of that town, 
both to the north and south, the bays are so confined as 
readily to explain the story of Agamemnon’s fleet having 
been detained there by contrary winds. At Chalcis itself 
the strait, assuming the name of Euripus, contracts to a 
bieadtli of not more than 120 feet, and is divided in the 
middle by a rock, on which now stands a castle. The 
channel towards Bosotia is spanned by a stone bridge, 
that towards Chalcis by one of wood; the latter is by 
far the deeper channel. The extraordinary changes of 
tide which take place in this passage have been a subject 
of wonder from classical times to the present day, and 
are not yet explained. As you stand on the bridge 
you will see the current running like a river in one direc- 
tion, and shortly afterwards it will be running with 
equal velocity in the other. Strabo speaks of them as 
varying seven times in the day, but it is more accurate 
to say, with Livy, that they are irregular. They are re- 
ferred to in several passages of the Attic tragedians. A 
bridge was first constructed here in the twenty- first year of 
the Peloponnesian war, when Euboea revolted from 
Atnens ; and thus the Boeotians, whose work it was, 
contrived to make that country “ an island to every one 
but themselves.” Hence Ephorus remarked that nature 
might almost be said to have made that island part of 
Boeotia. The Boeotians by this meana secured a powerful 
weapon of offence against Athens, being able to impede 
their supplies of gold and corn from Thrace, of timber from 
Macedonia, and of horses from Thessaly, for, as has been 
already said, their traffic from the north used to pass by 
this way. The name Euripus was corrupted during the 
Middle Ages into Evripo and Egripo, and in this latter 
form transferred to the whole island, whence theYenstians, 
when they occupied the district, altered it to Negroponte, 
with reference to the bridge which connected it with the 
mainland. 


The rivers of Euboea are few in number and scanty in 
volume, as is natural in a rocky island, where they have so 
short a distance to run. In the north-eastern portion the 
Budorus flows into the iEgean, being formed by two streams 
which unite their waters in a small plain, and were perhaps 
the Cercusand Neleus concerning which the story was told 
that sheep drinking the water of the one became white, of 
the other black. On the north coast, near Histisea, is the 
Callas; and on the western side the Lelantus, near Chalcis, 
flowing through the plain of the same name. This plain, 
which intervenes between Chalcis and Eretna, and was a 
fruitful source of contention to those cities, is the most 
considerable of the few and small spaces of level ground in 
the island, and was fertile in corn. Aristotle, when speak- 
ing of the aristocratic character of the horse, as requiring 
fertile soil for its support, and consequently being associated 
with wealth, instances its use among the Chalcidians and 
Eretrians, and in the former of those two states we find a 
class of nobles called Hippobotse. This rich district was 
afterwards occupied by Athenian cleruchs. The next 
largest plain w’as that of Histisea, and at the present day 
this and the neighbourhood oE the Budorus (Achmet-Aga) 
are the two best cultivated parts of Euboea, owing to the 
exertions of foreign colonists The mountains afford excel- 
lent pasturage for sheep and. cattle, which vrere reared in 
great quantities in ancient times, and seem to have given 
the island its name; these pastures belonged to the state 
The forests are extensive and fine, and are now superin- 
tended by Government officials, called Sacro^TjVaxcs, in spite 
or with the connivance of whom the timber is being rapidly 
destroyed— partly from the merciless way in which it is 
cut by the proprietors, partly from its being burnt by the 
shepherds, for the sake of the beautiful grass that springs 
up after such conflagrations, and partly owing to the goats, 
whose bite kills all tbe young growths. In the mountains 
were several valuable mines of iron and copper, and from 
Carystus, at tbe south of the island, came the green and 
white marble, the modern Cipollmo, which was in great 
request among the Homans of the imperial period for 
architectural purposes, and the quarries of which belonged 
to tbe emperor. The scenery of Euboea is peihaps the 
most beautiful in Greece, owing to the varied combina- 
tions of rock, wood, and water; for from the uplands 
tile sea is almost always in view, either the wide island- 
studded expanse of the Aegean, or the succession of 
lakes formed by the Euboic Sea, together with mountains 
of exquisite outline, while the valleys and maritime 
plains are clothed either with fruit trees or with plane 
trees of magnificent growth. On the other hand, no 
part of Greece is so destitute of interesting remains of 
antiquity. 

Lidre most of the Greek islands, Euboea was originally 
known under other names, such as Maoris and Doliche 
from its shape, and Ellopia and Abantis from the tribes 
inhabiting it. The races by which it was occupied at an 
early period were different in the three districts, into which, 
as we have seen, it was naturally divided. In the northern 
portion we find the Histisei and Ellopes, Thessalian races, 
whitii probably had passed over from the Pagasman Gulf. 
In central Euboea were the Curetes and Abantes, who seem 
to have come from the neighbouring continent by way of 
the Euripus ; of these the Abantes, after being reinforced 
by lonians from Attica, rose to great power, and exercised 
a sort of supremacy over the whole island, so that in Homer 
the inhabitants generally are called by that name. The 
southern part was occupied by the Dryopes, part of which 
tribe, after having been expelled from their original seats 
in the south of Thessaly by the Dorians, migrated to this 
island, and established themsti.v6s in the three cities of 
I Carystus, Dystus, and Styra, The name of the last-men- 
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tiojied place, however, gives evidence of a previous Phoeui- 
cmu settlement, for it is a corruption of Astarte, which is 
found in the form Astyra at several p laces on the coasts ot 
the ^gean. The Phoenicians were attracted hitber, as they 
wore to other points on the shores of Greece, by the purple- 
mussel, which was obtained in the Euboic Sea. The popu- 
lation at the present day is made up of elements not less 
various, for many of the Greek inhabitants seem from 
their costumes to have immigrated, partly from the main- 
land, and partly from other islands; and besides these, the 
southern portion is occupied by Albanians, who probably 
have come from Andros, in the mountain districts nomad 
Wallach shepherds are found ; and at Chalcis there are 
a certain number of Turkish and Jewish families, who 
live quietly with the other inhabitants, and are not 
molested 

The history of the island is for the most part that of its 
two principal cities, Chalcis and Eretria, the latter of which 
was situated about 15 miles S.E. of the former, and was 
also on the shore of the Euboic Sea. The neighbourhood 
of the fertile Lelantian plain, and their proximity to the 
place of passage to the mainland, were evidently the causes 
of the choice of site, as well as of their prosperity. Both 
cities were Ionian settlements from Attica, and their import- | 
ance in early times is shown by their numerous colonies in 
Magna Grmcia and Sicily, and such as Cumae, Rhegium, 
and Naxos, and on the coast of Macedonia, the projectmg 
portion of which, with its three peninsulas, hence obtained 
the name of Chalcidiee. In this way they opened new 
trade routes to the Greeks, and extended the field of 
civilization. How great their commerce was is shown by 
the fact that the Euboic scale of weights and measures was 
in use at Athens and among the Ionic cities generally. 
They were rival cities, and at first appear to have been 
equally powerful ; one of the earliest of the sea-fights men- 
tioned in Greek history took place between them, and in 
this we are told that many of the other Greek states took 
part. It was in consequence of the aid which the people 
of Miletus lent to the Eretrians on this occasion that Eretria 
sent five ships to aid the lonians in their revolt against the 
Persians ; aud owing to this, that city was the first place 
in Greece Proper to be attacked by Datis and Artaphemes 
in 490 B.c. It was utterly ruined on that occasion, and its 
inhabitants were transported to Persia. Though it was 
restored after the battle of Marathon, on a site at a little 
distance from its original position, it never regained its 
former eminence, but it was still the second city iu the 
island. From this time its neighbour Chalcis, which, 
though it suffered from a lack of good water, was, as Strabo 
says, the natural capital from its commanding the Euripus, 
held an undisputed supremacy. Already, however, this 
city had suffered from the growing power of Athens. In 
the year 506, when the Chalcidians joined with the 
Boeotians and the Spartan king Cleomenes in a league 
against that state, they were totally defeated by the 
Athenians, who established 4000 Attic colonists on their 
lands, and seem to have reduced the whole island to a con- 
dition of dependence. Again, in 446, when Eubcea endea- 
voured to throw off the yoke, it was once more reduced by 
Pericles, and a new body of settlers was planted at Histidea 
in the north of the island, after the inhabitants of that 
town had been expelled. This event is referred to by 
Aristophanes in the Clouds (212), where the old farmer, on 
being shown Euboea on the map “lying outstretched in all 
its length,” remarks,— “I know; we laid it prostrate 
under Pericles.” The Athenians fully recognized its im- 
portance to them, both as supplying them with corn and 
cattle, as securing their commerce, and as guaranteeing 
them against piracy, for its proximity to the coast of Attica 
rendered it extremely dangerous to them when in other 
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hands, so that Demosthenes, in the De Corona, speaks of a 
tmiB when the pirates that made it their headquarters bo 
infested the neighbouring sea as to prevent all navigation. 
But in the 21st year of the Peloponnesian war the island 
succeeded in regaining its independence. After this, we 
find It taking sides with one or other of the leading states, 
until, after the battle of Chseronea, it passed into the hands 
of Philip, and finally into those of the Eomans. By the 
great Demetrius Poliorcetes, Chalcis was called one of the 
three fetters of Greece, Demetrias on the Gulf of Pagasse 
and Corinth being the other two. 

In modern history Euboea or Negropont comes once more 
prominently into notice at the time of the fourth crusade. 
In the partition of the Eastern empire by the Latins which 
followed that event, the island was divided into three fiefs, 
the occupants of which ere long found it expedient to place 
themselves under the protection oE the Venetian republic, 
which thenceforward became the sovereign power in the 
country. For more than two centuries and a half during 
which they remained in possession, it was one of the most 
valuable of their dependencies, and the lion of St Mark 
may still be seen, both over the sea gate of Chalcis 
(Negropont), and in other parts of the town. At length in 
1470, after a valiant defence, this well-fortified city was 
v rested from them by Mohammed IL, and the whole island 
fell into the bands of the Turks. One desperate attempt 
to regain it was made by Morosini in 1688, when the city 
was besieged by laud and sea for three months ; but owing 
to the strength of the place, aud the disease which thinned 
their ranks, the assailants were forced to withdraw. At the 
conclusion of the Greek War of Independence, in 1830, the 
island was delivered from the Turkish sway, and constituted 
a part of the newly established Greek state. The present 
population of Chalcis is about 5000 souls. (h. f. t.) 

EUBULIDES, a native of Miletus, was a philosopher of 
the Megaric school. The principal events in his personal 
history are quite unknown. Indirect evidence shows that 
he was a contemporary, whether older or younger is not 
certain, of Aristotle, whose philosophy he attacked with 
great bitterness, and that he numbered Demosthenes for a 
while among his pupils. He is not known to have written 
any independent work, and his name has been preserved 
chiefly on account of some celebrated, though false and 
captious, syllogisms of which he was the reputed author. 
There is reason to believe that some of these were due to 
othera of the Megaric school, 

EUCALYPTUS, a genus of trees of the natural order 
Myrtaceoe, mostly, if not all, indigenous to Australia and 
Tasmania. In Australia the Eucalypti are commonly called 
“ gum-trees,” or “ stringy-bark trees,” from their gummy 
or resinous products, or fibrous bark. The genus, from 
the evidence of leaf remains, appears to have been repre- 
sented by several species in Eocene times (see Schimper, 
Traite de PaUontographie Yegetcde, 1874). The leaves are 
leathery in texture, hang obliquely or vertically, and are 
studded with glands which contain a fragrant volatile 
oil. The flowers are apetalous, and resemble those of 
the myrtle, and the bud is closed by a lid, which is dis- 
carded when the flower expands. Within the hardened 
calyx, which constitutes the fruit, very numerous minute 
seeds are contained. The Eucalypti are rapid in growth, 
and many species are of great height, JS. amygdalina 
attaining to even as much as 480 feet, or 150 feet more 
than the highest specimen of the Wellingtonia {Sequoia) 
gigantea, with a diameter of 81 feet (see Journ. of forestry, 
March, 1878). The Blue Gum-tree, P. globulus, LabiD., 
is so called from the rounded form of its operculated calyx. 
The leaves of trees from three to five years of age are large, 
sesdle, and of a glaucous-white colour, and grow horizon- 
tally ; those of older trees are ensiform, 6-12 inches long, 
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and bluish-green in hue, and are directed domiwaids. The 
flawors are single or in clusters, and nearly sessile. This 
species is one of the largest trees in the world, and may 
attain a height of 375 feet. Since 1S51 it has been suc- 
cessfully introduced into the south of Euioiie, Algeria, 
Egypt, Tahiti, ISTew Caledonia, Watal, and India, and has 
been extensively planted in California, and, with the object 
of lessening liability to droughts, along the line of the 
Central Pacific Railway. It would probably thrive in any 
situation having a mean annual temperature not below 00“ 
F., but it will not endure a temperature of less than 27“ 
F. At Cannes the tree was raised from seed in March 
1802, and in 1872 had reached a height of 00 feet (see 
Trans. Bot. Boc. JBdinb , xii 153). Its property of 
destroying the miasma of marshy districts is probably 
attributable to the drainage effected by its roots, rather 
than to the antiseptic exhalations of its leaves. To the 
same cause, also, is asciibed the gradual disappearance of 
mosq^uitoes in the neighbourhood of plantations of tins 
tree, as at Lake Fozzaia, in Algeria Since about 1870, 
when the tiee was planted in its cloistons, the monastery at 
St Paolo a la tri Fontana has become habitable through- 
out the year, although situated in one of the most fever- 
stricken districts of the Roman Gampagua (see R. D. Glover, 
PJiarni. Jouni. and Trans., Fob. 5, 187G). An essential 
oil is obtained by afiueous distillation of the leaves of this 
and other species of Eucalyptus, which, according to Faust 
and Homoyor {Ber. deutsek. Clieni. Ges, 1874, 1429), con- 
sists of cymol, an oxidized compound allied to cymol, and 
two torpenes. The oil has a caniphoraceous odour, and is 
employed m perfumery, and for the making of varnishes. 
Except as regards its action on light, the oil of M. oleosa is 
similar in smell and other properties to cajeput oil. B. 
glohnlm, E resiuifem, and other species yield what is 
known as Botany Bay kino, an astringent dark-reddish 
amorphous resin, which may be obtained in a semi-fluid 
state by making incisions in the trunks of the trees The 
kiiio of E gigantea contains a notable proportion of gum. 
From tho leaves and young bark of E. mminifera and E. 
viminalis is procured Australian manna, a hard, opaque, 
sweet sulistanco, containing melitose. On destructive dis- 
tillation tho leaves yield much gas, 10,000 cubic feet being 
obtained from one ton. The wood is extensively used in 
Australia as fuel, and tho timber is of remarkable size, 
strength, and durability. The bark of different species of 
Eucalyptus has been used in paper-making and tanning, 
and in medicine as a febrifuge The tiucturo of Eucalyp- 
tus, for the preparation of which the narrow leaves are 
reputed to be the best, has a warm, aromatic, and bitter 
taste, somewhat like that of cubebs. It excites the flow 
of saliva when in the mouth, and is a powerful diaphoretic. 
Its administration augments the alvine evacuations, lowers 
arterial tension, and increases the action of the heart, and 
has been found efficacious in hysteria, asthma, chorea, 
cerebral anmmia, and more especially in broiichorrhoea and 
chronic catarrh of the bladder. According to Bartholow, it 
is far inferior to quinine lu intermittent fever. Eucalyptus 
leaves are smoked for the relief of asthma, bronchitis, and 
whooping-cough, and have been employed instead of lint 
for dressing wounds. From the blossoms of the Red 
Gum-tree, E. rostrata, the natives of West Australia pre- 
pare a favourite beverage by steeping them in water. 

For further details see Bentley, On the Clmrmters, Properties, and 
Uses of Eiicahiptiis Globulus md oilier species of Euealypfus, 1874; 
The Year Booh of Phmmaey, 1874, pp. 29-31, and E. Cosson, 
“ Note sur I’acchmatation de I’Euoalyptus Globulus,” in. Bullet, de 
la Soc. de GSojjr,, vi. ser., t. 9, p. 641, where numerous references 
to works ou tho subject will be found ; R Bartholow, PradicBd 
Treatise on Materia Medica, 1877 ; Planchon, “ L’Eucalyptua 
Globulus au point de vue botauique, &o.,” in Eev. des Bern Mondes, 
Jon. 1875. For a figure, see Bentley and Trimen, Medical Plants, 
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EUCHARIST, the sacramental ordinance instituted by 
Christ and enj'oincd on His church as of perpetual obligation, 
m which bread broken and wine poured out, after solemn 
benediction by the appointed minister, are partaken of by 
the faithful in commemoration of His atoning sufferings and 
death, and the benefits thereby purchased for mankind, and 
as a means by which those benefits are conveyed to the 
woithy recipient. This ordinance has been constantly 
oUserved, without essential variation, by all sections of the 
Christian church, from the time of its appointment to the 
present day. The only exception is that of the Quakers 
(or “Society of Fiiend-s”), who, from an exalted idea of 
the spiritual nature of Christianity, have discarded the 
Eucharist, together with all other religious symbolical acts. 
All other Christians have at all times agreed in regarding 
the Eucharist as their highest act of worship, and the 
most solemn ordinance of religion. 

To understand the Eucharist aright we must go back to 
the history of its institution. This is given by the three 
first evangelists in their gospels, and by St Paul in his first 
epistle to the Corinthians (Mat. xxvi. 26-27 ; Mark xiv. 
22-24; Luke xxii. 19-20; 1 Cor. xi. 23-25). These 
narrativeT inform us that the Eucharist was ordained by 
Christ at the close of the paschal supper which Ho had 
eaten with His disciples the night preceding the day of 
His crucifixion ; that 

‘ ‘As tbpy were eating, J esiis took bread, and having given thanks, 
blessed and brake it, and give it to His disciples, and said ‘ Take, 
eat ; tins is My Body which is being given foi you Do this for a 
memoiial of Me.’ In the same manner also He took the cup after 
they had supped, and having given thanks, gave it to them, saying, 
‘Drink ye all of this ■ for this is hly Blood of tho new covenant' 
— or ‘the now covenant m My Blood ’ — ‘ which is being shed for you 
and for many, for the remission of sins. Do this as often as you 
drmk, for a memorial of hie ’ ” 

The first subject for remark is the connexion of the 
Eucharist with the Paschal celebration. In tbe Paschal 
Sujiper the flesh of a lamb was solemnly eaten in remem- 
brance of the preservation of the Israelites, by means of 
tlie blood of a lamb, from the destruction brought upon the 
Egyptians, and of the consequent emancipation of the 
nation from slavery to Pharaoh. In the Eucharist the same 
act, that of eating, assumes a similar commemorative force. 
The broken bread, declared by Christ to be a symbol of His 
crucified Body, taken and eaten, together with the drinking 
of the wine, declared to be a symbol of His sbed Blood, be- 
comes, in virtue of His institution, a memorial of His sacrifice 
as the Lamb of God who, by His death, has taken away the 
sin of the world, delivering man from the wrath of God, and 
setting him free from the slavery of evil. In this, however, 
the Eucharist transcends the passover which was its type, 
that the one was a bare commemoration, the other unites 
with it amactual participation in the spiritual blessings thus 
commemorated. However much various sections of the 
church have differed as to the mode and the degree in 
which these blessings are conveyed, and the exact relation 
borne by the bread and wine to the Body and Blood of our 
Lord, there has been a substantial agreement as to tbe fact 
that the fruits of the sacrifice of Christ are in the Eucharist 
in a special manner imparted to the souls of worthy reci- 
pients. 

So much we may learn as to the nature of the rite from 
the occasion of its first institution. An examination of the 
mode of its institution by Christ will show what ceremonial 
actions may be regarded as essential to the truth of its 
symbolical character. These are — (1) the benediction and 
consecration, i.e., the setting apart from profane uses, by 
solemn prayer and tbauksgiving, of bread and wine; (2) 
the fraction or breakmg of the bread and the pouring 
out of the wine into the cup ; (3) the delivery and dis- 
tribution of the “elements’' — as the bread and wine are 
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termed — to the communicants ; (4) the declaration accom- 
panying this distribution, -that these elements both 
symbolize the sacrifice of Christ’s death, and also convey 
to the faithful partaker the benefits of that sacrifice; and 
(5) the actual partaking of these elements by the acts of 
eating and drinking. These several actions aie all included 
in Christ’s command, “ Du this in remembrance of Me ” 

The various names by which this holy rite has been 
designated, each expressing one view of its manifold nature, 
will help us towards a comprehension of its meaning and 
purpose. 

1. The terra JEucliarist, though not found in this sense 
in Holy Scripture, came into use in the earliest times, and 
found such acceptance that it became the most frequent 
designation of the Lord’s Supper both in the TVestern and the 
Eastern Church. It first appears in the letters ascribed 
to Ignatius, 107 A. d. {Epist ad Philad , c. ‘iv.\ ad Sniym., 
c. VI.), and is used by Irciimus, who says that after consecra- 
tion “ it IS no longer common bread, but eucharist ” (lib. 
iv. c. IS, § 5). Justin Martyr, 140 a.d., after describing the 
sacred meal, says, “ This partaking is called by us the 
Eucharist” {Apolof/., i, c. Cfi). Origeii also speaks of “the 
bread called Eucharist” {Conir. Gels,^ lib. viii, § 57). TIio 
term is also continually found in this sense in TertuUian, 
Clemens Mexandriniis, and Cyprian. Eucharist, eixaptaria, 
signifies “ thanksgiving,” and its use for the sacramental 
feast is derived from the thanksgiving of our Lord at the 
institution of the rite [eixapicrrija-a^ eKXaxrev). The ele- 
ments over which thanks had been offered readily assumed 
the name of the act of thanksgiving, and so tho word 
euchanstia came to be simply equivalent to the sacramental 
broad and wine, and was sometimes restricted to the bread 
alono. “ In tho earliest liturgies thanksgiving was, next 
to tho reception, tho chief part of the celebration, a circum- 
stance which without doubt served greatly to promote 
the general adoption of the name” (Scudamore, Notitia 
Enclutrisiica, p. 8). It is thus St Chrysostom explains the 
term : “ The awful mysteries, laden with mighty salva- 
tion, which are celebrated at every communion, .... are 
called Eucharist, because they are the commemoration of 
many benefits, and by all means they work upon us to be 
thankful ” {Homil. xxv. m Matt , § 3), 

2. Another familiar name is tho Communion, or tho Holy 
Communion. This is derived from the words of St Paul, 
1 Cor. X. 16, 17. “The cup of blessing which we bless, is 
it not tlie communion {kolvwvlo) of the blood of Christ ? 
The bread which we break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ ? For we, the many, are one bread and one 
body ; for we all partake of that one bread.” The general 
use of this term is not so early as of the word “ eucharist, ” 
but it is found in Irenseus, 167 a.d., who speaks of slaves 
who have heard from their masters that “ the divine com- 
munion is the body and blood of Christ ” {Fragm., xiii.), 
and it is used by Hilary, Basil, and Chrysostom. Sb Paul’s 
words show that the leading idea contained in this name is, 
that by means of this sacrament all faithful cedpients 
become partakers of the body and blood of Christ, and 
receive a communication of the blessings of His sacri- 
fice. But they also express another fundamental truth, 
expressed in the Apostles’ Creed as “ the communion of 
saints,” viz., the communion or fellowship which all 
Christians have with one another, as members of one body, 
sharers in one life, of which tho joint participation of this 
sacrament is an outward symbol and pledge. “By this 
sacrament is signified and sealed that union which is among 
our Saviour’s true disciples communicating therein; their 
being together united in consent of mind and unity of 
faith, in mutual good will and affection, in hope and 
tendency to the same blessed end, in spiritual brotherhood 
and society ; especially on account of this communion with 
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Christ, which most closely ties them one to another ; they, 
partaking of this one individual food, become translated, as 
it were, into one body and substance” (Barioiv, Ductrme of 
the Sacraments, vol. v. p 602, ed. ISIS). To establish 
thus union is declared by Chi'i.st to be one gieat purpose ( f 
His incarnation and death and high piiestly inteicessioa 
(John xvii. 22-23). And tho Eucharist by its symbolism 
sets forth tho truth that the only way of thus uniting 
men to each other is by first uniting them to Chrust. 
They must be one ivith Him before they can be one with 
each other iiiHiin, “ Tho union of mankind, but a union 
begun and subsisting only in Christ, is v.hat the Lord’s 
Supper sacramentally expresses ” {Ecce Homo, p. 170), 
Participation in the Eucharist being thus the chief outward 
sign and iJedge of communion and fellowship with the 
church, admission to this sacrament was practically identi- 
fied with a recognition of a claim to membership in the 
church, while to be repelled fiom it amouutcd to exclusion 
from the Christian body, such exclusion receiving the name 
of exmmtvunicatmi. 

3. Another designation of this sacrament, derived from 
Holy Scripture, is the Lord’s Supper. It is so called 
by St Paul himself, who when speaking of its unworthy ro- 
CGiition, says, “When ye come together into one place, 
this is not to eat the Lord’s supper,” 1 Cor. xi. 20. The 
special appropriateness of this name, taking ns back to tho 
time and pilace of its first institution by Christ, “ the same 
night that He was betrayed,” secured for it an early and 
wide reception, and wo find Chrysostom and Augustine 
employing it as a familiar term. “ He gave tho supper 
consecrated by His own hands to the disciples. We have 
not sat down at that feast, and yet by faith we daily eat 
tho same supper ” (August., Serm. exu, c. 4). Tho name 
“supper” mclicaios also the original idea of the sacred rite 
as a common meal, “ the most natural and universal way of 
expre^ing, maintaining, and, as it were, ratifying” corporate 
union. “ The meal consists of bread and wino, the simplest 
and most universal elements of food ; and when men of 
different nations or degrees sit and kneel together, and 
receive, as from the hand of God, this simple repast, they 
are reminded in the most forcible manner of tlioir common 
human wants, and their common character as pensioners on 
the bounty of the universal Father” {Ecce Homo, pp. 173, 
174). And thus this designation guards against a common 
but dangerous misconception of the sacrament. A “ sup- 
per ” is something to be partaken of, not to be worshiiiped. 
Bread and wine are viands to be eateu and drunk, not to 
be adored. That on which they are placed is a table, round 
which the guests gather as for a common meal, not, except 
in a secondary and derived sense, an altar. 

4. The term “ oblation ” or “ offering ” (wpocnjfropd) was 
originally applied to each of the various offerings made by 
the faithful at the celebration of the Eucharist, e.g., the 
oblation of alms in kind or money for tho poor, gifts for 
the support of the clergy, and the maintenance of the fabric 
of the church and its services; the special oblation of 
bread and wine for the purpose of the celebration ; and 
the spiritual oblation of the Body and Blood of Christ in 
the eucharistic commemoration. Gradually its reference 
became narrowed. We notice the process of restriction in 
the writings of Cyprian, 250 a.d., and find it established 
by the time of Cyril of Jerusalem, 350 a.t>. Hencefor- 
ward, “ the oblation ” signifies the commemoration of the 
self-oblation of Christ on the cross. “ To attain to the 
oblation” or to “partake of the holy oblation” meant to 
receive, and to impart “the oblation” was to administer 
the blessed sacrament.” In the liturgy of the Church of 
England the word “oblation” is only used of the “alms” 
and other offerings of the congregation (with a special 
reference to the presentation of the elements of bread and 
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wine), and of the actual death of Christ as “ a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oUatioii, and satisfaction for the sins 
of the whole world, ” while the idea is also extended to the 
spiritual oblation of themselves by the faithful communi- 
cants in the words — “ Here we offer and present ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable sacrifice.” 

5. From “ oblation ” we are naturally led to the con- 
sideration of tho term Sacrifice, which from primitive times 
has been applied to the Eucharist. The original reference 
of this term, as of the term “ oblation,” was to the bread 
and wine and other thank-offerings presented at the cele- 
bration. But its application was gradually extended so 
as to embrace the whole rite, and especially the central 
act, the presentation of the elements to G-od as a memorial 
of the sacrifice of the death of Christ. In this sense the 
Eucharist is spoken of from the time of Tertulhan down- 
wards, as “ a commemorativesacrifi.ce,”f.e., a rite, instituted 
by Christ himself, in which the church commemorates and 
pleads before the Father the one all-sufficient sacrifice made 
by His Son on the cross. This is no fresh immolation of 
the body of Christ, but a representation of that sacrifice 
which was once for all accomplished on Calvary, by which, 
according to St Paul’s words (1 Cor. xi. 26), we “do show” 
or “proclaim” (mTayye'AAere) “the Lord’s death till He 
come.” The true sense iu which the Eucharist may be 
called a sacrifice is clearly set forth in the following pas- 
sage from the learned and pious Bishop Beveridge : — 

“ Tie sacrifice that is most proper and pecnliai to the gospel la 
the sacrament of our Lord’s Supper, instituted hy our Lord iiirasclf, 
to succeed all the bloody saciifices of the Mosaic law. For though 
we cannot say, as some absurdly do, that this is such, a sacrifice 
wherehy Chiist is again offered up to God both for the living and 
the dead, yet it may as properly be called a sacrifice as any that was 
ever offeied, except that which was offered by Christ himself, — for 
His, indeed, was the only tiuo expiatory sacrifice that ever was 
offeied. Those under the law were only types of His, and were 
called sacrifices only upon that account, because they t 3 'pified and 
lepresented that which Ho was to offer for the sms of the world 
And tlieiefoie the saci ament of Christ’s body and blood may as well 
be called by that name, as they were They weie typical, and tins 
is a commeraorativ’’e sacrifice They foreshoA\ed the death of Christ 
to come, this shows His death already past . . . This is pio- 

perly our Chiistian saciifi.ee, winch neither Jew nor Gentile can 
have any share in (Heb. xiii. 10) We have an altar where we par- 
take of the great sacrifice which the eternal Son of God offered up 
for the sms of the whole woild, and ours among the lest .” — (Setmon 
viii. vol. X. p 50; Libr Angl. Cath. Theol.) 

6. Finally, we have the names, tTie Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, the Sacra^nent of the Encharist, the 
Sacrament of the Altai'. This is not the place to speak of 
the origin and meaning of the word sacrament as an eccle- 
siastical term. Suffice it to say that the word “sacra- 
ment,” when applied to the Eucharist, is used iu its derived 
sense as an outward and visible symbol of some inward 
and spiritual truth, or work of grace, — ^in the same sense in 
which Augustine says of the bread and cup that they 
are “ therefore called sacraments, because in them one thing 
is seen, another understood” {Serm. cclxxi.). 

We must not altogether pass over the word mass, 
“ missa,” by which the Eucharist is commonly known in the 
Roman church. Unlike the other designations of which 
we have been speaking, this has no essential connexion 
with the eucharistic rite, — “missa,” originally meaning no- 
thing more than the dismissal of a congregation. “Ite, missa 
est,” is the formula with which the Roman eucharistic 
service concludes. “ By degrees,” writes Waterland, “ it 
came to be used for an assembly and for church service. 
Prom signifying a church service in general, it came at 
length to denote the communion service in particular, and 
so that most emphatically came to be called the mass” 
{Of the Institution of the Holy Communion, ch. 1). This 
name is not found in Holy Scripture; it was unknown to 
ifiiB first ages of the church ; the earliest known example of 


its use IS iu Ambrose {Epist. 20 ^33], § i, ad Marcellin.) 
“ missam facere ccepi,” and it is unmeaning and inappro- 
priate as a name of the saciament to which it has acci- 
dentally attached itself, and it has been therefore wisely 
disused by the refoimed church (c/. Scudamore, u.s,, p 3) 
We now proceed to speak of the mode and time of the 
celebration of the Eucharist. It is evident from St Paul’s 
words and practice (1 Cor xi 17-34- ; Acts xx. 7) that in 
the apostolic church the administration took place, after 
our Lord’s pattern, in the evening, and in close connexion 
with an ordinary meal. The disorders referred to by the 
apostle, which indicated the danger of this connexion, be- 
fore long caused a separation of the religious from the ordi- 
nary meal, and invested the Eucharist with a character of 
special sacredness. The time of celebration, we learn from 
the notices in the earlier fathers, was either after nightfall or 
before daybreak, these times being selected so as to avoid 
attracting the attention of their heathen neighbours. 
Pliny, m his well-known letter to Trajan, 104 a.d., speaks 
of the Christians in Bithynia coming together on a set day 
before it was light, “ to sing to Christ as God, and hind 
themselves by a sacrament [sacramento) to commit no 
crime.” Tertulhan also speaks of the reception of “the 
sacrament of the Eucharist in assemblies even before dawn.” 
{De Cor. Mil., c iii.) The evening celebration lingered 
on for a while, but it was gradually given up, and entirely 
ceased by the 4th century, except on some special days, 
such as the eves of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. The 
earliest account of the celebration of the Eucharist, that of 
Justin Martyr, c. 140 a.d., shows the extreme simplicity 
of the rite at that time. The day of administration was 
Sunday. It took place at the conclusion of the common 
prayer, and was preceded by the kiss of peace. The cele- 
brant was “ the president of the brethren ” (6 TrpoeorTws 
tSv dScA^cov). The materials of the sacrament were 
“bread and a cup of wine mixed with water.” After 
prayer and praise offered hy the president, to which the 
congregation responded “omen,” the “deacons” gave to 
each one present, “ to partake of the bread, and wine mixed 
with water, over which the thanksgiving had been pro- 
nounced” (euxapitr^eyros, “consecrated as an eucharisb”),and 
earned away a portion to those who were absent from the 
rite. This food, he concludes, is “called by us the 
Eucharist” (Apolog., i. c. 65-67). St Cyril of Jerusalem 
furnishes us with a detailed description of the eucharistic 
celebration in the middle of the 4th century (c. 347 a.d.). 
By this time the ritual had become fixed, and of a some- 
what elaborate character. The ceremonial commenced with 
the celebrant and presbyters washing their hands. This 
was followed hy the kiss of peace, the “ Surmm Gcn'daf the 
“ Vere Dignumf the Sanctusf the ^^Epidesisf or invo- 
cation to the Holy Spirit to sanctify the elements lying on 
the Holy Table, the Prayer for all conditvons of men, and 
the Commemoration of the departed. These were succeeded 
— forming the point of transition to the more distinctly 
sacramental portion of the service — by the Lord!s Prayer, 
the Sancta Sanctis” (corresponding to the “fencing 
the table” of the Presbyterian Church), the Unus Sancius, 
&c., and Communion. The minute directions Cyril gives 
as to the manual actions in communicating, and the 
application of the consecrated elements to the eyes and 
other organs of sense, indicate a wide departure from 
primitive simplicity, and a growing tendency to regard 
the eucharist as a religious charm. {Catech, xxiii.; My^ 
sf^og., V.). The account of the ritual presented hy 
St Chrysostom (2 Cor., Somil. xviii.) corresponds in all 
essential points with that given by Cyril, and we gather 
from the writings of St Augustine that the canon of the 
North African churches differed little from it. We may 
conclude, therefore, that by the middle of the 4bh century 
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the eucharistic ritual was established with an essential uni- 
formity m all parts of the Catholic Church, and in a form 
corresponding in its chief outlines with the canon of the 
extant primitive liturgies. Of these liturgies the most im- 
portant, as having the best grounded claim to a primitive 
character (though overlaid with later additions from which 
it is not easy to disentangle the primitive elements), are 
those which bear the titles of the liturgy of St James, St 
Mark, Nestorius, the Ambrosian and Gregorian, and the 
Galilean liturgies. 

With regard to the frequency of Holy Communion, 
although it has been concluded with much probability from 
Acts 11 . 46 that the earliest Christians, in the first fervour 
of their faith, partook of the Eucharist daily, appearances 
are rather in favour of a weekly celebration on the Lord’s 
day being the rule in the apostolic and primitive church. 
It was on “ the first day of the week ” that the Christians 
met for breaking biead at Troas (Acts xx. 7), and St Paul’s 
direction to the Corinthian Christians to lay by for the poor 
on that day may be reasonably associated with the obla- 
tions at the time of celebration. Pliny tells us that it was 
on a “ fixed day,” staio die, the Christians in Bithynia came 
together for prayer and communion, and, as we have seen, 
Justin Martyr speaks of Sunday by name (-^ Xeyofiivi/} r/Xiov 
vjfiepa) as the day of celebration. When Christianity be- 
came the established religion of the Roman world, the daily 
celebration of the Eucharist became the general rule, though 
the words of Augustine — “ in some places no day passes 
without an offering ; in others, offering is made on the 
Sabbath only, and the Lord’s day ; in others on the Lord’s 
day only” {Epist 118, ad Januarium ) — prove that the rule 
was not universal 

The liturgy of the Church of England, by providing a collect 
epistle and gospel, evidently contemplates the celebration 
of the Eucharist every Sunday and holy day of the year. No 
strict rule, however, on the subject is laid down in any of 
her formularies. The frequency of the administration is 
left to the discretion of the parish priest, with this proviso, 
that it be frequent enough to enable every parishioner to 
comply with the rubric which enjoins that “ he shall com- 
municate at the least three times in the year, of which 
Easter to be one.” In the Roman Church, the mass 
being the chief religious service, absorbing into itself nearly 
all public acts of worship, the Eucharist is celebrated daily 
in all churches, and in churches where there are many 
altars many times a day. 

This article may be suitably concluded with a brief state- 
ment of the doctrinal views respecting the Eucharist of 
some of the chief churches of Christendom, drawn from 
their authoritative documents. 

To commence with the Roman Church. With regard to 
the doctrine known as transubstantiatmi, it must here sufSce 
to say that the Church of Rome teaches that the whole sub- 
stance of the bread and wine in the Eucharist is converted 
by consecration into the Body and Blood of Christ, in such 
a manner that Christ in His entirety, including His human 
soul and His divine nature, are contained in the elements ; 
and that with such a thorough transmutation that not only 
is the whole Christ contained in the wine as well as in the 
bread, but with the same completeness in each particle of 
the bread, and in each drop of the wine. The denial of the 
cup to the laity, therefore, does not deprive them of any 
blessing, inasmuch as whosoever receives even a crumb of 
the consecrated bread receives Christ in His completeness, 
and that not only by spiritual, but by actual and real 
manducation. The Church of Rome also teaches that the 
Eucharist is a propitiatory sacrifice offered to God the 
Rather on every occasion when this sacrament is celebrated, 
and that not only for the sins of those who partake of it, 
but for those of all mankind, as well dead as living. 
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(See decrees of Council of Trent, canon 1-6, 8; and 
CatecMs7)ms ad Farockos, pp. 246, 249, 250, ed. 1567, 
Louvain.) 

The euchaiistical doctrines of the Orthodox Greek 
Church may be best gathered from the ’Op668o$os o/x.oXoyta 
Trj'S tt/otco)? ttjs KadoXticrjg /cat aTroorroXt/c^S e/c/cXTjcrias rrjg 

avaroAi/c^s, subsciibed by the chief patriarchs, and published 
m 1643. This document shows that the Greek Church is 
at one with that of Rome with regard to transubstantiation 
and the sacrifice of the mass. In Queesito 107 it is laid 
down that the intention of the celebrant is essential for the 
validity of the rite, and that immediately on the pronuncia- 
tion of the Epiclesis, transubstantiation takes place, and the 
bread is changed into the very Body of Christ and the wine 
into His very Blood, the species of bread and wine alone 
lemaining. The same article declares the benefits of the 
sacrament to be — (1) the commemoration of the sinless pas- 
sion and death of Christ ; (2) a piopitiation and leconcilia- 
tion before God for the sins as well of the dead as of the 
living j (3) the presence of Christ in the communicant fur- 
nishing a safeguard against the temptations and perils of 
the devil (liimm el, Monumenta Fidei Fed. Orient , pp. 180- 
184). It was also definitely declared in the Concession of 
Dositheiis, at the synod of Jerusalem, 1672, that un- 
believers as well as believers are partakers of Christ in the 
Eucharist, the one receiving Him to eternal life and the 
other to eternal damnation ; and that it is one and the 
same Chiist, nob many, that is partaken of in all the 
Eucharists throughout the world ; and that He cannot be 
divided, but is present in His entirety in the smallest por- 
tion of the bread and wine {Ibid., p. 468-60). 

While the Continental Reformers were of one mind in re- 
pudiating the Roman doctrine of transubstantiation and the 
sacrifice of the mass, very wide differences existed between 
them m their estimate of the grace imparted by the 
Eucharist, and the mode of the presence of Christ in that 
sacrament. 

The symbolical books of the Lutheran Church, following 
the teaching of Luther himself, declare the doctrine of the 
real presence of Christ’s body and blood in the eucharist, 
together loith the bread and wine {consvbsiantation), as well 
as the ubiquity of His body, as the orthodox doctrine of the 
church. One consequence of this view was that the un- 
believing recipients are held to he as really partakers of 
the body of Christ in, with, and under the bread as the 
faithful, though they receive it to their own hurt. (Hagen- 
bach, Hist, of Doctr., ii., 300). 

Of all the Reformers, the teaching of Zwingli was the 
farthest removed from that of Luther. At an early period 
he asserted that the Eucharist was nothing more than food 
for the soul, and had been instituted by Christ only as an 
act of commemoration and as a visible sign of His body 
and blood {Chnstenliche Yrdeitung, 1523, quoted by 
Hagenbach, Hist, of Docti'., li. 296, Clark’s translation). 
But that Zwingli did not reject the higher religions 
significance of the Eucharist, and was far from degrading 
the bread and wine into “ nuda et inania symbola,” as he 
was accused of doing, we see from his Fidei Ratio ad 
Garolun Imperatm-m. (lb., p. 297). 

The views of Calvin were intermediate between those of 
his two great contemporaries. “ Though he pointed out 
the sacramental character, and together with it the more 
profound mystical significance of the Lord’s Sapper more 
distinctly than Zwingli, according to his own interpreta- 
tion it is the believer only who partakes in a spiritual 
manner of Christ’s body existing in heaven” (Hagenbach, 
ii. 293, § 258). While Zwingli lays principal stress upon 
the historical fact, and the idea of an act of commemorar 
tionj Calvin attaches greater importance to the intimate 
union of the believers with Christ. Thus in his opinion 
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the Eucharist is not only a commemoration of a past event, 
but also tho pledge and seal of something then actually 
present. As bread and wine sustain our earthly body, so 
the body and blood of Chri'st nourish and refresh our spiri- 
tual nature (Hagenbach, ii.s., p. 302). With regard to the 
participation of unbelievers, the Helvetic Confession lays 
down definitely that they who approach the Lord’s Table 
without faith partake of Iho sacrament alone, but have no 
share in the “res sacramenti” which is the source of life 
and salvation {Corpus Confession,, p. 73). 

The doctrine of the Church of Englaud, as set forth in 
her 28 th Article, is that “ the supper of the Lord is not 
only a sign of tho love that Christians ought to have among 
themselves one to another, but rather is a sacrament of 
our redemption by Christ’s death, insomuch that, to such 
as rightly, worthily, and with faith receive the same, the 
bread which we break is a partaking of tho body of Christ, 
and likewise the cup of blessing is a partaking of the blood 
of Christ .... The body ot Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten m tho suppor only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manuor, and the moans wheieby the body of Christ is re- 
ceived and oaten in the sii 2 )per is faith.” The teaching of 
the Catechism is to tho same etFect, viz,, that the sacrament of 
the Lord’s suppor was ordained “ for the continual remem- 
brance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, and of the 
benefits ■which we locoive thereby ” It teaches also that 

tho body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken 
and received by the faithful,” to ** the strengthening and 
refreshing of our souls by the body aud blood of Christ as 
our bodies are by the bread and wine.” 

The doctrine of the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, 
as declared in the Confession of Faith, agreed upon by the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, and approved by the 
General Assembly in 1647, and established by Acts of Par- 
liament in 1649 and 1600, as “the publick and avowed 
confession of the Church of Scotland,” is that the Lord’s 
suppor was instituted by Christ, to be observed to the end 
of the world “ for the perpetual remembrance of the sacri- 
fice of Himself in His death, the sealing all benefits thereof 
to true bohevors ; their spiritual nourishment and growth 
in Him; their further engagement in and to all duties 
which they owe to Hun ; and to be a bond and pledge of 
their communion with Him, and with each other as members 
of His mystical body. In the sacrament Christ is not 
offered up to His Father, nor any real sacrifice made at all 
for remission of sins of the quick or dead, but only a com- 
memoration of that one offering up of Himself, by Himself 
upon the cross, once for all, aud a spiritual oblation of all 

possible praise unto God for the same The outward 

elements in this sacrament, duly set apart to the uses 
ordained by Christ, have such relation to Him crucified as 
that truly, yet sacramentally only, they are sometimes called 
by the name of the things they represent, — ^to wit, the body 
and blood of Christ, — although in substance and nature 
they still remain truly and only bread and wine. Worthy 
receivers outwardly partaking of the visible elements in 
this sacrament do then also inwardly by faith, really aud 
indeed, yet not carnally and corporally, but spiritually, re- 
ceive and feed upon Christ crucified and all benefits of His 
death, the body and blood of Christ being then not corpor- 
ally or carnally in, with, or under the bread and wine, yet 
as really, though spiiitually, present to the faith of believers 
in that ordinance as the elements themselves are to their 
outward senses” (chapters xxijc. §§1,2, 6, 7). 

AutTiorUies, — Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, vol. ii. ; Scuda- 
more, Euchwnstica; Hooker, Eecles. Eohty, hk. v.; Barrow, 

Doctrine of the Sacraments ; J eromy Taylor, Real Fresence of Christ ; 
Wa.tQt\md. On the Eucharist; "Wilborforce, Doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist; Calvin, Institutio, lib. iv.; Confcssimv/m, Fidci diversarwm 
Eaelesiarum Corpus; Comilii Tridentini Decrcta; CaRxhismua ad 
Faroes j Kimmel, Monum. MUei Eccl. OrimL (E5. V.) 
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EUCHRE, a game at cards, much played in America. 
Euchre is said to be a corruption of the word dcartd ; the 
game is believed to have been first played by the French 
settlers in Louisiana, but at what date is uncertain. Euchre 
is jilayed with thirty-two cards, the twos, threes, fours, fives, 
aud sixes beiug rejected from a complete pack. The players 
cut for deal, and the lowest deals. The non-dealer then cuts 
to his opponent, who deals five cards to each, by two at a time 
I and three at a time, or vice versa. The dealer turns up the 
top of the undealt cards for trumps. In suits not trumps 
the cards rank as at whist ; in the trump suit the knave 
(called the right bower) is the highest trump, and the other 
knave of the same colour, black or red, as the case may be 
(called the left bower), is the next highest, this caid being, 
of course, omitted from the suit to which it would otherwise 
belong The other trumps rank as already stated, the 
queen bemg next above the ton. 

Two-handed Euchre . — The non-dealer looks at his hand 
and decides whether he will play it. If content, i.e., if ho 
thinks he can win three tiicks, he says “ order it up.” The 
dealer then puts out from his hand any card he pleases, 
face downwards, and is entitled to take the trump card into 
his hand ; but the card is generally left on the pack until 
wanted in the course of play. If the non-dealer is not 
content, he says “ pass.” The dealer then has the option 
of taking up the trump as before, or of passing also. If 
the trump is ordered up or taken up the play of the 
hand commences ; if both pass, the dealer places the trump 
card face upwards under the pack, called turning it down 
The non-dealer has then the option of making it, i.e., of 
naming any suit, except the one turned up, saying, “ make 
it spades,” or any suit he prefers, and that suit becomes 
trumps, or of passing again, saying, “ pass again,” If he 
makes it, the play begins; if he passes again, the dealer has 
similarly the option of making it. If both pass a second 
time tho hand is thrown up, and the other player deals 
When the turn up is led aud the trump is made red it is 
called making it next; the same if black is made black. If 
the trump is made of a different colour from the turn up, 
it is called crossing the suit. If the hand is played, the 
non-dealer leads; tho dealer plays to the card led. Ho 
must follow suit if able, otherwise ho may play any card he 
please. If the left bower is led a trump must be played 
to it. The highest card of the suit led wins the trick ; 
trumps win other suits. The winner of the trick leads to 
the next. If the player who orders up, takes up, or makes 
the trump, wins five tricks, he scores two, called a march’, if 
he makes three or four tricks he scores one, called the point. 
If he fails to make three tricks he is euchred, and his 
opponent scores two. The game is five up. By agreement, 
a player who makes more than five may carry the surplus 
(called a lap) to the next game. Also it is sometimes 
agreed that a love game (or lurch) shall count double. The 
game may be reckoned without reference to the adverse 
score ; or it may be played with points, that is, the winner 
receives from the loser as many points as he wants of 
game. 

Three-handed or Cut-throat Euchre . — The option of 
playing or passing goes to each in rotation, beginning with 
the player to the dealer’s left. Three cards, one from each 
han^ constitute a trick. The player who orders up, takes 
up, or makes the trump plays against the other two, except 
at mdepmdent euchre, when each plays for himself. If the 
attacking player is euchred, he is set bach two points. Thus 
if he is love, and is euchred, he has seven points to make 
instead of five. 

Four-handed Euchre is generally played with partners, 
who are cut for and sit opposite each other as at whist. If 
the first bandpasses, the second may say “ I assist,” wliich 
means that the dealer (his partner) is to take up the trump. 
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The hand is then played as at whist, four cards constituting 
a trick. The eldest hand has the next deal. If a player 
has a very strong hand he may play alone single-handed 
against the two adversaries. His partner cannot object. 
A player can declare to play alone when he or his paitner 
orders up, or when his partner assists, or when he makes 
the trump, or (if dealer) when he takes up the trump, but 
not when the adversary orders up, assists, or makes the 
trump. If the lone player wins a march he scores four, if 
he wins three or four tricks he scores one j if ho fails to win 
three tricks the opponents score two. 

Hints. — 1 The chances are that the dealer has one tinmpin 
hand ; if you order up, you must expect to meet two tiuiniis. 
Tlieiefoie, you should not order up unless your hand gives you a 
two to one chance of ■wniiiing three tucks against two tramps, and 
your caids are such that you would have a worse chance if you 
made the trump. If stiong in tramps and equally stioiig m 
another suit, it is always light to pass Also, if you have theijoint 
certain, whether you make the tiump or not, you should pass, in 
hopes the dealer may take up the trump. 

2. If you pass and the dealer turns it down, you should not make 
the trump unless you have a two to one chance of winning three 
tricks agamst one trump. 

3. If you hold good cards in two suits of different colouis, and 
you make the trump, you should make it no.xt For, the dealer 
having turned it down in one colour, is less likely to hold a bower 
of that colour than of the other. At the four-handed game the 
non dealer and his partner should also avoid crossing the suit. 
But if the dealer’s paitnui makes the tramp, he should not hesitate 
to Cl OSS the suit, as the dealer, having turned it down, has probably 
no bower in that suit. 

4. At four-handed euchre, the eldest hand should be very stioug 
to order it up ; hut the second player should assist if he has some- 
thing more than one trick, e (/, an ace and a trump, or two aces 
If, however, ho is strong in the non-tramp suits, ho should not assist 
unless he can be pretty suio of making two tucks. The thiid hand 
should be cautious of oidoimg up, as his partner, having passed, 
must bo weak This applies with still moie foico to taking up by 
the dealer, as his partner, not having assisted, must he very weak. 
To take up the dealer should bo pictty sure of two tucks, and have 
a chance of a third. 

6. If the dealer takes up the trump he should keep two cards 
of a suit, unless his single card is an ace. Thus, with queen, 
seven of one suit and king single of another, the king should be 
discarded. 

6. Lead from a guarded suit unless in fear of losing a march, 
when lead yom highest single card. Lead fiom. a sequence of three 
trumps. At fourdianded euchie always lead a trump with three. 
Also lead a tramp if you have made it next ; if your left hand 
adversary has assisted (unless a bower is turned up) ; and if your 
partner orders up, assists, takes up, or makes the tramp. Further, 
lead a trump if you have lost two tricks and won the third, unless 
your partner has dealt and still has the turn up in hand 

7. As a rule make tricks when able. Passing or finessing is 
seldom good play, 

8. If your partner orders up, assists, takes up, or makes the 
trump, tramp the trick whenever you can. 

9. In discaiding during the play, as a rule, keep a guarded card 
in preference to a smgle one, except a single ace. 

10. If the adversaiy is at three do not order up unless you have 
very good cards. If the adveisary is at four take up the trump on 
a light hand. 

11. At four-handed euchre, if the dealer is ono or two, and the 
eldest hand four, he should order up, unless he has one certain tiick, 
in order to prevent the opponent from playing alone. This position 
is called the hridge. 

12. At four-all, if the eldest hand or third hand has a tnck and 
the chance of a second, and such cards that he would be no better 
off if he made the trump, he should order it up. 

13. The eldest hand, and next to him the dealer, may play alone 
on weaker hands than the other players. The leader, with a lone 
hand, should lead his winning tramps ; if two tncks are thus made, 
and the leader has a losing tramp, he should then lead his best card 
out of tramps. When playmg against a lone hand, lead an ace. 
If you have not one, lead your highest card out of tramps, except 
with a guarded king and another suit, when lead the latter. Also, 
keep cards of the suits your partner discards, but do not throw an 
ace, even if your partner keeps your ace suit. 

Laws as Euohrb. — Dealing. — 1. If the dealer gives too many or 
too few cards to any player, or if he turns up two cards, it is a 
misdeal, and the next player deals. 2. If the dealer exposes a card, 
or if there is a faced card in the pack, there must be a fresh deal 
Flayvng. — 3. Any one playing with the wrong number of cards can 
score nothing that hand. The same if, when the trump is ordered 
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m), tlic dealer omits to discard hefoio ho or his partner plays. 
4. When moie than two play, exposed caids can bo called, a 
caid led out of turu may bo called, or a suit fiom the side oflending 
at their ne.xt lead 5 A player not follovnng suit uhen able may 
correct his mistake befoie the trick is tinned and quitted or he or 
his partner jjlays to the next tuck, the card played in enor being 
an exposed caid If the error is not collected a revoke is established. 
A idayei levoking is euchied, and cannot score anything that hand. 
6 A plaj'er making the tramp must abide by the suit fiist named 
7. If, aftei the tiuuip is turacd, a idayei leininds lus partner that 
they aic at the poiut ot the bridge, the lattei loses the light to order 
up 8. Each player has a light to see the last tuck. (H. J.) 

EUCLID, Of the lives of the Greek mathematicians 
generally very little is known, and among the number 
Euclid IS no exception ; we are ignorant not only of the 
dates of his bh*th and death, but also of his parentage, his 
teachei-s, and the residence of his early years. In some of 
the editions of his woiks, as will be seen, ho is called 
Megurensis, as if he had been born at Megara in Greece, a 
mistake which arose from confounding him udth another 
Euclid, a disciple of Socrates. Proclus, the Heo-platonist 
(412-185 AD.), is the authority for most of our informa- 
tion reading Euclid, which is contained in his commen- 
tary on the first book of the Elements. He there states 
that Euclid lived in the time of Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, 
who reigned from 323 to 285 e.o., that he was younger 
than the associates of Plato, but older than Eratosthenes 
(276-196 B.O.) and Archimedes (287-212 b.c.) Euclid is 
said to have founded the mathematical school of Alexandria, 
W'hich was at that time becoming a centre, not only of 
commerce, but of learning and research, and for this service 
to the cause of exact science he would have deserved com- 
memoration, even if his writings had not secured him a 
worthier title to fame. Proclus preserves a reply made by- 
Euclid to King Ptolemy, who asked whether he could not 
learn geometry more easily than by studying the Elements — 
“ There is no royal road to geometry.” Pappus of Alex- 
andria, whose date is rather uncertain, but is probably a 
century earlier than that of Proclus, says that Euclid was 
a man of mild and inoffensive temperament, unpretending, 
and kind to all genuine students of mathematics. This 
being all that is known of the life and character of Euclid, 
it only remains therefore to speak of his works. 

Among those which have come down to us the most 
remarkable is the Elements (^Toi^eTa). They consist of 
thirteen books ; two more are frequently added, but there 
is reason to believe that they are the work of a later 
mathematician, Hypsicles of Alexandria. At the outset of 
the firat book occur the definitions or explanations of the 
meanings of the terms employed; the postulates, which 
limit the instruments to be used in the constructions to the 
ruler and the compasses; and the axioms or common 
notions, the fundamental principles from which mathemati- 
cal truths are deduced. The propositions, which consist of 
both theorems and problems, deal with rectilineal figures, 
principally the triangle and the parallelogram, and the book 
concludes with the celebrated Pythagorean theorem and its 
converae. The second book is occupied with the consider- 
ation of the rectangular parallelograms contained by the 
segments of straight lines, and their relation to certain 
squares. It contains only two problems, the one to divide 
a straight line in medial section (“ the divine section,” as 
it was afterwards called), and the other which shows how 
to effect the quadrature of any rectilineal area. The third 
boo!^ prefaced with a few definitions, discusses the pro- 
perties of circles. The fourth book contains no theorems. 
The problems are on the inscription in, and circum- 
scription abont, circles of triangles, squares, and certain 
reg^ar polygons, and on the inscription of circles in, 
and the circumscription of circles about, some of these 
figures. Though, in the definitions preliminary to this 
book, Euclid explains when a rectilineal figure is in- 
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scribed in snd circumscribed about another rectilineal 
figure, he has given no proposition showing how in any 
case such inscription or circumscription may be effected. 
The ecjuilateral triangle, the square, the regular pentagon, 
and such regular polygons as can be derived from these, 
were the only regular figures known to be inscnptible in a 
circle by means of elementary geometiy, till Gauss dis- 
covered, in 1796, that the circumference of a circle could 
be divided into 17 equal parts. In his Bisquisitioiies 
Arithmeticce, published in 1801, it is proved that there can 
be inscribed in a circle any regular polygon, the number 
of whose sides is prime, and is denoted by 2”+ 1. Euclid’s 
second book presupposes, that is, depends to some extent 
upon, the first ; the third presupposes both the first and 
second ; the fourth presupposes the first three j and all four 
are largely concerned with the discussion of the absolute 
equality or inequality of certain magnitudes. The fifth 
book stands alone, depending upon none of the preceding 
books, and contains the theory of proportion, with respect 
not merely to geonietiical magnitudes, such as lines, angles, 
areas, solids, hut to any magnitudes of which multiples can 
be formed. The diagrams consist of straight lines, probably 
for convenience of construction, but the enunciations of the 
propositions and the reasoning are perfectly general. With 
the exception of his treatment of parallels, Euclid’s doctrine 
of proportion has been the subject of more discussion than 
any other part of the HUmeiiis. The foundation of the 
doctrine is the criterion of proportionality laid down in the 
famous fifth definition. The necessity or the appropriate- 
ness of such a criterion can be seen only when the distinc- 
tion between number and magnitude has been clearly 
apprehended, or, what amounts to the same thing, when an 
adequate conception has been formed of incommensurables. 
The ordinary arithmetical test of proportionality will then 
be found to suit only certain cases which occur — those, 
namely, where the magnitudes considered are commen- 
surable, and if the theory of proportion is to be rigorous and 
complete (as Euclid’s is), it must be extended to incom- 
mensurables by the notions of continuity and limits. The 
difficulty therefore which is felt by readers of the fifth 
book in grasping Euclid’s doctrine is due mainly to the 
nature of the subject, and no very material simplification of 
the full treatment of proportion is possible. The sixth book 
contains the application of the theory of proportion, mostly 
to rectilineal figures. In the last proposition, the second 
part of which is due to Theou, it is noteworthy that the 
restricted definition of an angle, given in the first book, and 
adhered to throughout, is tacitly abandoned. The seventh, 
eighth, and ninth books are arithmetical, that is, treat of 
the properties of numbers. The definitions relating to them 
occur at the beginning of the seventh book, and some of 
these show perhaps the tendency of the Greeks, natural 
enough to a scientific people with a defective numerical 
notation, to consider quantity from a geometrical point of 
view. A. number composed of two factors was called a 
plane number, one composed of three a solid number, and 
the factors themselves were called sides. The test by which 
numbers are recognized to be proportionals is different from 
that given in the fifth book, for here it requires to be ap- 
plied only to <iuantities which are commensurable, namdy, 
integers. The last proposition of the ninth book shows 
how to construct a perfect number, that is, a number 
which is equal to the sum of all its divisors ; for example, 
6 = 1 + 2 + 3, 28 = 1 + 2 + 4: + 7 + 14:, (fcd. The tenth book 
is the longest of the Elements. It is occupied with the 
consideration of commensurable and incommensurable 
magnitudes, and ends with the proposition that the diagonal 
and the side of a square are incommensurable. "With 
regard to straight lines, Euclid distinguishes between those 
which are commensurable or incommensurable in length. 


and those which are so in power, the latter being defined to 
be straight lines the squares on which have or have not a 
common measure. There are three sets of definitions to 
this book, the second set inserted before the forty-ninth pro- 
position, and the thud before the eighty-sixth. The 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth books treat mainly of solid 
geometry. In the eleventh are given the definitions which 
serve for the three books, tbe principal properties of straight 
lines and planes, of solid angles, and of parallelepipeds. 
The twelfth book begins with two theorems of plane 
geometry, and then discusses chiefly the properties of 
pyramids, cones, and cylinders. The last two propositions 
relate to spheres, the last being to prove that spheres have 
to one another the triplicate ratio of their diameters. In 
this book is exemplified the method of Exhaustions, which 
is founded on the principle that by taking away from a 
magnitude more than its half, from the remainder more 
than its half, and so on, a remainder is at length reached 
which is less than any assignable magnitude (book x. prop. 
1). Other applications of this method, the nearest approach 
made by the ancients to the differential calculus, are to be 
found in the works of Archimedes (see his Measurement 
of the Gircle, Conoids and Spheroids, Sphere and Cylinder). 
The thirteenth book treats of lines divided in extreme and 
mean ratio, of some regular figures inscribed in circles, and 
of the five regular solids, the last proposition being to ex- 
hibit the edges of these five solids, and to compare them 
with one another. 

The question has often been mooted, to what extent 
Euclid, in his Elements, is a discoverer or a compiler. To 
this question no entirely satisfactory answer can be given, 
for scarcely any of tbe writings of earlier geometers have 
come down to our times. We are dependent on Pappus 
and Proclus for the scanty notices we have of Euclid’s pre- 
decessors, and of the problems which engaged their atten- 
tion, for the solution of problems, and not the discovery 
of theorems, would seem to have been their principal object. 
From these authors we learn that the property of the right- 
angled triangle had been found out, the principles of 
geometrical analysis laid down, the restriction of construc- 
tions in plane geometry to the straight line and the circle 
agreed upon, the doctrine of proportion, as well as loci, 
plane and solid, and some of the properties of the conic 
sections investigated, the five regular solids (often called the 
Platonic bodies) and the relation between the ^volume of a 
cone or pyramid and that of its circumscribed cylinder or 
prism discovered. Elementary works had been written, 
and the famous problem of the duplication of the cube re- 
duced to the determination of two mean proportionals 
between two given straight lines. hTotwithstanding this 
amount of discovery, and all that it implied, Euclid must 
have made a great advance beyond his predecessors (we 
are told that “ he arranged the discoveries of Eudoxus, per- 
fected those of Theaetetus, and reduced to invincible 
demonstration many things that had previously been more 
loosely proved”), for his Elements supplanted all similar 
treatises, and, as Apollonius received the title of “ the great 
geometer,” so Euclid has come down to later ages as “ the 
elementator." 

The first six and, less frequently, the eleventh and 
twelfth books are the only parts of the Elements which are 
now read in the schools or universities of the United 
Kingdom j and, within recent years, strenuous endeavours 
have been made by the Association for the Improvement 
of Geometrical Teaching to supersede even these. On the 
Continent, Euclid has for many years been abandoned, and 
his place supplied by numerous treatises, certainly not 
models of geometrical rigour and arrangement. The fact 
that for twenty centuries the Elements, or parts of them, 
have held their ground as an introduction to geometry is a 
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proof that they are, at any rate, not unsuitable for such a 
purpose. They are, speaking generally, not too difficult for 
novices in the science ; the demonstrations are rigorous, 
ingenious, and often elegant, the mixture of problems and 
theorems gives perhaps some variety, and makes their study 
less monotonous; and, if regard be had merely to the metri- 
cal properties of space as distinguished from the graphical, 
hardly any cardinal geometrical truths are omitted. With 
these excellences are combined a good many defects, some 
of them inevitable to a system based on a very few axioms 
and postulates. Thus the arrangement of his propositions 
seems arbitrary ; associated theorems and problems are not 
grouped together ; the classification, in short, is imperfect. 
That IS the mam objection to the retention of Euclid as a 
school-book. Other objections, not to mention minor 
blemishes, are the prolixity of his style, arising partly from 
a defective nomenclature, his treatment of parallels depend- 
ing on an axiom which is not axiomatic, and his sparing 
use of superposition as a method of proof. A text-book of 
geometry which shall be free from Euclid’s faults, and not 
contain others of a graver character, and which shall at the 
same time be better adapted to purposes of elementary in- 
struction, is much to bo desired, and remains yet to be 
written. 

Of the thirty-three ancient books subservient to 
geometrical analysis, Pappus enumerates first the Bata 
(AeSo/i^a) of Euclid. He says it contained 90 propositions, 
the scope of which he describes ; it now consists of 95. It 
is not easy to explain this discrepancy, unless we suppose 
that some of the propositions, as they existed in the time of 
Pappus, have since been split into two, or that what were 
once scholia have since been erected into propositions. The 
object of the Datah to show that when certain things — lines, 
angles, spaces, ratios, &c. — are given by hypothesis, certain 
other things are given, that is, are determinable. The 
book, as we are expressly told, and as we may gather from 
its contents, was intended for the investigation of problems ; 
and it has been conjectured that Euclid must have extended 
the method of the Data to the investigation of theorems. 
What prompts this conjecture is the similarity between the 
analysis of a theorem and the method, common enough in 
the Mements, of recUictio ad ahsurdtm, — the one setting out 
from the supposition that the theorem is true, the other from 
the supposition that it is false, thence in both cases dedu- 
cing a chain of consequences which ends in a conclusion 
previously known to be true or false. 

The Introduction to JSarmony (Eto-ayuy^ ‘Apfioviic^, and 
the Section of the Scale (Kararoix^ Kavovos), treat of music. 
There is good reason for believing that one at any rate, and 
probably both, of these books are not by Euclid. Ho men- 
tion is made of them by any writer previous to Ptolemy 
(] 40 A.D.), or by Ptolemy himself, and in no ancient codex 
are they ascribed to Euclid. 

The Phcenomena ($atvoficva) contains an exposition of the 
appearances produced by the motion attributed to the 
celestial sphere. Pappus, in the few remarks prefatory to 
his sixth book, complains of the faults, both of omission 
and commission, of writers on astronomy, and cites as an 
example of the former the second theorem of EueM’s 
PhcmoTnencc, whence, and from the interpolation of other 
proofs, Gregory infers that this treatise is corrupt. 

The Optics and Gatoptncs (’OTirwo, KaTOTrrptKo) are 
ascribed to Euclid by Proclus, and by Marinus in his pre- 
face to the Data, but no mention is made of them by 
Pappus. This latter circumstance, taken in connexion with 
the fact that two of the propositions in the sixth book of 
the Mathematical Collection prove the same things as three 
in the Optics, is one of the reasons given by Gregory for 
deeming that work spurious. Several other reasons w^l be 
found in Gregory’s preface to his edition of Euclid’s works. 
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lu some editions of Euclid’s works there is given a book 
on the Divisions of Superjicics, which cou^isits of a tew pro- 
positioiLS, showing how a straight line may be drawn to 
divide in a given ratio triangles, quadrdaterals, and poutor 
gons. This was supposed by John Dee of London, T\iio 
transcribed or translated it, and entrusted it for publication 
to his friend Federic Commandme of Urbino, to be the 
treatise of Euclid referred to by Proclus as to Trepl SiaLpecrewv 
Sl^Xlov. Dee mentions that, in the copy from which ho 
wrote, the book was ascribed to Machomet of Bagdad, and 
adduces two or three reasons for thinking it to be Euclid’s. 
This opinion, however, he does not seem to have held very 
strongly, nor does it appear that it was adopted by C'om- 
mandine. The book does not exist m Greek. 

The fragment, in Latin, De Levi et Pundernso, vhicli is 
of no value, aud was printed at the eud of Gregory's edition 
only in order that nothing might be left out, is mentioned 
neither by Pappus nor Proclus, and occurs fir&t in Zainberti’s 
edition of 1537. There is no reason for supposing it to be 
genuine. 

The following works attributed to Euclid are not now 
extant : — 

1. Three books on Porisms (Uepl rwv JIopurpLdrojv) are 
mentioned both by Pappus and Proclus, and the former 
gives an abstract of them, with the lemmas assumed. A 
porism, according to Pappus, was neither a theorem nor a 
problem, but something of an intermediate form, which yet 
could be enunciated as a theorem or as a problem. Later 
geometers, he says, defined it to be a local theorem wanting 
part of the hypothesis, but this definition he censures as 
imperfect. After the publication of Commandine’s trans- 
lation of Pappus (1588), many attempts were made to 
extract from this unsatisfactory description a clear idea of 
what a porism was, and, with the help of the lemmas, to 
restore EucM’s books. The mystery, which baffled the 
penetration even of Edmund Halley, was not resolved till 
the time of Simson, who, in 1722, gained some insight into 
the subject, and whose posthumous treatise De Porismutibm 
appeared in 1776. Simson’s views have been objected to 
by recent French writers, such as IM. Paul Breton, and M. 
Michel Chasles ; but for a discussion of the subject recourse 
must be had to the article Porism. Here it will be suffi- 
cient to state Simson’s definition, which is, — “ A porism is a 
proposition in which it is proposed to demonstrate that 
one or more things are given, between which and every one 
of innumerable other things, not given hut assumed 
according to a given law, a certain relation, described in 
the proposition, is to be shown to take place ; ” and to refer 
to Simson’s Opera Reliqiia; Playfair’s paper On the Origin 
and Investigation of Porisms; Trail’s Life of Dr Simson; 
Breton’s Pecherches Nouvelles sur les Porismes d'Duclide, 
and his Question des Porismes; Vincent’s Considerations 
sur les Porismes; and Chasles’s Les Trois Livres de Porismes 
dlEvdide. 

2. Two books are mentioned, named Tottom/ wpos 
ewi^avei^ which is rendered Zocorum ad Superfciem by 
Commandine and subsequent geometers. These books 
were subservient to the analysis of loci, but the four lemmas 
which refer to them, and which occur at the end of the 
seventh hook of the Mathematical Collection, throw very 
little light on their contents, Simson’s opinion was that 
they treated of curves of double curvature, and he intended 
at one time to write a treatise on the subject. (See Trail’s 
Ufe, pp. 60-62, 100-105). 

3. Pappus says that Euclid wrote four books on the Covie 
Sections (jSi/SXfa ria-crapa Kovik&v), which Apollonius 
amplified, and to which he added other four. It is known 
that, in the time of Euclid, the parabola was considered as 
Uie section of a right-angled cone, the ellipse that of an 
acute-angled cone, Sie hyperbola that of an obtuse-angled 
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cone, and tliat Apollonius "vvas the first vrlio showed that 
the three sections could he obtained from any cone. There 
is good ground therefore for supposing that the first four 
books of Apollonius’s Coaics^ which are still extant, resemble 
Euclid’s Conics even less than Euclid’s Elements do those 
of Eudoxus and Theiotetus, 

d, A book on Fallacie-i (Ile/ji xpcvhaplaiv) is mentioned by 
Proclus, who says that Euclid wrote it for the purpose of 
exercising beginncis in the detection of errors in leasoning. 

Tins notice of Euclid would be incomplete without some 
account of tlio earliest and the most important editions of 
his works. Passing over the commentators of the Alex- 
andrian school, the first European translator of any part of 
Euclid is Boetius (500 a.d.), author of the De Consolafione 
FIah-isoj)]uoe. His Eudidis ^feijctrensis GeoinefrioB lihri 
duo contain nearly all the definitions of the first three 
books of the Element?, the postulates, and most of the 
axioms. The enunciations, wuth diagrams but no proofs, 
are given of iiin&t of the propositions in the first, second, 
and fourth books, and a few from the third. 

Some ccntuiics afterwards, Euclid was translated into 
Arabic, but the only printed version in that language is the 
one made of the thirteen books of the Elements by Hasir 
Al-Din Al-Tusi (13th century), which aptpeared at Eome 
in 1591. Judging from the unusual iiiimber of diagrams 
in this edition, the translation of Euclid’s text is probably 
rather free. 

The first printed edition of Euclid was a translation of 
the fifteen books of the Elements from the Arabic, made, 
it is supposed, by Adelard of Bath (12 th century), with 
the comments of Campanus of Hovara. It appeared at 
Venice in 1482, printed by Erhardus Eatdolt, and dedicated 
to the doge Giovanni Moceuigo. This edition represents 
Euclid very inadequately ; the comments are often foolish, 
propositions are sometimes omitted, sometimes joined 
together, useless cases are interpolated, aud now and then 
Euclid's order changed. 

The first iirinted translation from the Greek is that of 
Bartholomew Zamberti, which appeared at Venice in 1505. 
Its contents will be seen from the title : Eudidis megaresis 
pliilosojdii platonici 2Iat1iem.aticaru'i disciplimrii Janitoris • 
Hale lit in hoo volumine quiewp^ ad mathemafica substantia 
aspirCit: elemciorum libros xiii cU eri>osithne Theords 

insignis matJiematid Quihus .... adjuncta. 

Eepuiatum scilicet Eudidi volume xiiii cu expositiue Hypsi. 
Alex. Itideq^ Eliaeno. Specu. Ptrspe. cum expodtione 
Theonis, ac mirandus ills liber Eatonim cum, exposilioe 
Pap>pi 2recJianici una cu Marini dialectici protlieoria. Ear. 
Zdber, Yene, Interpte. 

The first printed Greek text was published at Basel, in 
1533, with the title E5kA,«8ou ^rot^etoov ^tySA,* le^ Ik tS>v 
Oewvos awovenm. It was edited by Simon Grynmus from 
two MSS. sent to him, the one from Venice by Lazarus 
Bayfius, and the other from Paris by John Euellius. The 
four books of Proclus’s commentary are given at the end 
from an Oxford MS. supplied by John Claymundus. 

The English edition, the only one which contains all the 
extant works attributed to Euclid, is that of Dr David 
Gregopr, published at Oxford in 1703, with the title, 
EukXciSou^ Ta (Tis^ofieva, Eudidis quee supersunt omnia. 
The text is that of the Basel edition, corrected from the 
MSS. bequeathed hy Sir Henry Savile, and from SavEe’s 
annotations on his own copy. The Latin translation, which 
accompanies the Greek on the same page, is for the most 
part that of Oommandine. 

The French edition has the title, Les Oeuvres d’Eudide, 
traduifea en Xatin et en Francis, dOapres mi manuscrit 
Ms-ancien qui Uait rests inconnu jusqu^ d nos jours. Par 
Feyrard, Traducteiir des oeuvres cHArcIiim^de. It was 
published at Paris in three volumes, the first of which ap- 
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poared in 1814, the second in 1816, and the third in 1818. 
It contains the Elements and the Bata, which are, says the 
editor, certainly the only works which remam to us of this 
ever-celebrated geometer. The texts of the Basel and 
Oxford editions were collated with 23 MSS., one of which 
belonged to the library of the Vatican, but had been sent 
to Paris by the Comte de Peluse (Monge). The Vatican 
MS. was supposed to date from the 9th century; aud to its 
readings Peyrard gave the greatest weight. 

What may be called the German edition has the title 
EinXelSov 'S,Toixda. Eudidis Elementa ex ojotimis libris in 
usum Tironum Greece edita ab Ernesto Ferdinando August. 
It was published at Berlin in two parts, the first of which 
appeared in 1826, and the second in 1829. All the above- 
mentioned texts were collated with three other MSS. 

Of translations of the Elements into modern languages 
the number is very large. The first English translation, 
published at London m 1570, has the title. The Elements of 
Geometric of the most awn dent Philosopher Euclide of 
Megarct. FaitJf idly [imo first) translated into the Englishe 
toung, hy II. Billingsley, Citizen of London. Whereunto 
are annexed certaine SclioUes, Annotations, and Inventions, 
of the best Mathematiciens, both of time past, and in this our 
age. The first French translation of the whole of the 
Elements has the title, Les Quinze Livres des Elements 
TEucUde. Traduicts de Latin en Francois. Par B. 
Hennon, Mathematicien. The first edition of it was printed 
in 1614, and a second, corrected and augmented, was 
published at Paris in 1623. An Italian translation, with 
the title, Euclide Megarense acutissimo plnlosopho solo in- 
trodvMore delle Scientie Mathematice. Biligentemcnte 
rasseitato, et alia integntd, ridotto, per il degno professors di 
ial Scientie Nicold Tartalea Brisdano, was published at 
Venice in 1669 ; a Spanish version, Los Sds Libros 
primei'os de la geometria de Euelides. Traduzidos en legua 
Espailola por Itodrigo Qamorano, Astrologo y Mathematico, 
at Seville lu 1576 ; and a Turkish one at Bulak in 1825. 
Dr Eobert Simsoii’s editions of the first six and the eleventh 
and twelfth books of the Elements, and of the Bata, which 
form the basis of all the modern school texts of Euclid, 
are so common that it is not considered necessary to 
describe them. 

A idhoritks. — ^Tlie authors and editions above referred to ; Fahriuii 
Bibliothem Cfrceca, Yo\. iv. ; MxxAiax6!sLittercUur cUr MathematiscTien 
Wissmscliaften ; Heilbronner’s Historia Matlmeos UnvoerscB ; Do 
Morgan’s article “Eucleides” in Smith’s Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology. (J. S. M.) 

EUCLID, of Megara, a Greek philosopher, the founder 
of the Megarian school, was bom in the latter half of the 5th 
century b.o., probably at Megara, though Gela in Sicily has 
also been named as his birth-place. He was one of the most 
devoted of the disciples of Socrates. If we may believe 
Aulus Gellius, such was liis enthusiasm that, when a 
decree was passed forbidding the Megarians to enter Athens, 
he regularly visited his master by night in the disguise of a 
woman ; and he was one of the little band of intimate friends 
who had the privilege of listening to the hero’s last dis- 
course. After his master’s death, he withdrew, with a 
number of his fellow-disciples, to Megara ; and it has been 
conjectured, though there is no direct evidence, that this 
was the period of Plato’s residence in Megara, of which in- 
dications appear in the TJieodetus. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of Euclid’s phEosophy was a combination of the 
Eleatic conception of Being — the One and AE, and the 
Sociatic conception of the Good. Being is immaterial and 
unchangeable, and is identical with the Good, which is the 
same as God, as Eeason, and (following the Socratic doc- 
trine) as Wisdom, and which alone truly exists. Thus the 
existmice of evE was denied; and the main object of the 
Megarian, as it was of the Eleatic dialectic, was to prove 
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tlie conceptions of division, number, becoming, motion, and 
possibility to be self-contradictory and false. With Plato, 
Euclid taught that sense has cognizance of the changeable 
and unreal only, while thought penetrates to unchangeable 
Being, to the Good. The Meganan school prided itself fiist 
of all upon its dialectic. Euclid’s dialectic differed greatly 
from that of his master Socrates, in marked contrast to 
whom he repudiated the principle of analogical reasoning 
as unsound. His favourite method of attacking an oppon- 
ent was by the reductio ad alsurdum, which was also a 
favourite method with his followers, whose arguments 
degenerated into trivial sophisms, which laid them frequently 
open to an attack with their own weapon, and which earned 
for them the contemptuous name of the ’Epio-n/cot or 
“ wranglers.” Of Euclid’s followers the chief were 
Euhulides, who tanght Demosthenes, wrote against Aristotle, 
and invented several trifling but ingenious paradoxes, of 
which the most famous is the Soy'itea ; Diodorus Chronus, 
the author of certain arguments to prove the impossibihty 
of motion ; Philo j and, most famous of all, Stilpo, who was 
distinguished by the attractiveness of his lectures. 

Our knowledge of Euclid’s philosophy is horrowed fiom scattered 
pa'isagea in Plato, and from Diogenes Laertius. See Zeller, Socrates 
and tlie Soemtw Schools / Dyetk, Be Mcgancorum Boctrina (Bonn, 
1827) ; Mallet, Histoire cU I'ilcole de M6gare (Paris, 1845) ; Bitter, 
Ueber die Philosophic der Meg. Sohulej Prantl, Geschichte der Logik, 
1 ., 33 5 Henne, L'j&cole de Mtgare (Pans, 1843) 

EIJDOOIA, the wife of Theodosius II., was the daughter 
of the Athenian sophist Leontius, or Leon. It is imjiossible 
to fix the date of her birth more precisely than in the last 
decade of the 4th century, though by an inference from a 
statement of Nicephorus Oallistus (xiv. 60) the year 393-4 
has been fixed upon. She was called Athenais prior to her 
conversion to Christianity. By her father she was carefully 
instructed in literature and the sciences j and so high 
an estimate did the philosopher form of her beauty and 
merit that, thinking any other endowment unnecessary, ho 
divided his whole patrimony between his two sons. 
Athenais, however, resented this as an injustice, and carried 
her plea to Constantinople before the emperor. Here she 
gained access to Pulcheria, the sister of Theodosius, and 
by her she was secretly destined to be the wife of the 
emperor. The probable date of her marriage is 421. Be- 
fore her elevation to the throne, she renounced paganism 
and was baptized. It was not, however, till the birth of a 
daughter that she received the title of Augusta (423). 
Her brothers she not only forgave, but raised to the dignity 
of consuls and prefects. About 438 Eudocia made* an 
ostentatious pilgrimage to the Holy Land, distributing 
alms and donations for pious purposes with a munificence 
which exceeded that of the great Helena, and she returned 
to Constantinople in the following year with precious relics 
of St Stephen, St Peter, and the Virgin. Her peace, how- 
ever, was soon after disturbed by the jealousy of her 
husband, on account, it is said, of his observing a beautiful 
apple which he had presented to her in the hands of 
Paulinus, his master of the offices. The execution of the 
supposed favourite, and the retirement of Eudocia in 449 
to Jerusalem, did not appease the anger of the emperor, who 
despatched a messenger for the purpose of putting to death 
two ecclesiastics who had gained her confidence. The 
assassination of his envoy provoked the emperor still 
further, and Eudocia was sapped of her royal honours, and 
degraded in the eyes of the nation, In Jerusalem Eudocia 
became infected with the EutycMan heresy, and through 
her infl-uence it mode considerable progress in Syria, but 
the misfortunes of her daughter Licinia Eudocia led her to 
obtain a reconciliation with Pulcheria, and through her 
mediation and that of her brothers she afterwards returned 
to the communion of the church. She died at Jerusalem 
about 460, and was buried in the church of St St^hen. 
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With her latest bieath she protested that she had never 
transgressed the bounds of innocence and friendship. 
Eudocia continued through life to cultivate her early literary 
tastes. She composed a paraphrase on the Octateuch in 
heroic verse, a paraphrase of Daniel and Zechariah, and a 
poem on the marfcjTdom of St Cyprian. To these are added 
a poem on her husband’s victory over the Persians, and, 
according to Zonaras, a cento of the verses of Homer applied 
to the life and miracles of Christ, but her authorship of the 
latter is generally disputed by critics. 

EUDOCIA AUGUSTA, of Macrembolis, lived in the 
second half of the 11th century. She was the wife of the 
emperor Constantine XI., and after his death of Eomanus 
IV. She had sworn to her fi.rst husband on his deathbed 
not to marry again, and had even imprisoned and exiled 
Eomanus, who was suspected of aspiring to the thione. 
Perceiving, however, that she was not able unaided to avert 
the invasions which threatened the eastern frontier of the 
empire, she revoked her oath, married Eomanus, and with 
his assistance dispelled the impending danger. She did 
not live very happily with her new husband, who was war- 
like and self-willed, and when he was taken prisoner by the 
Turks she was compelled to vacate the throne in favour of 
her son Michael and retire to a convent, where she died at 
an advanced age. She compiled a dictionary of mythology 
entitled Ttovid {Collection of Yioleia), which has been pub- 
lished by Vdloison in his Anecdota Ch'ceca, Venice, IV'81. 

EUDOXUS, a physical philosopher, was a native of 
Cnidus, and flourished about the middle of the 4th century 
B.O. It is chiefly in his quahty of astronomer that his name 
has descended to our times. What particular service he 
rendered to that science beyond introducing the Egyptian 
sphere into Greece, and correcting the length of the year, 
cannot now be ascertained. Of his personal history it is 
known, from a life by Diogenes Laertius, that he studied 
at Athens under Plato, but being dismissed by that plnlo- 
sopher, passed over into Egypt, where he remained for six- 
teen months, and that he then went to Oyzicus and the 
Propontis, where he taught physics, and ultimately migrated 
with a band of pupils to Athens, where he died in the fifty- 
third year of his age. Eudoxus is frequently referred to by 
ancient writers. Strabo attributes to him the introduction of 
the odd quarter day into the year. According to Vitruvius 
he invented a solar dial. The Pliamomena of Aratus is 
a poetical account of, the astronomical observations of 
Eudoxus. Several works have been attributed to Mm, but 
they are all lost. 

EUDOXUS, of Cyzicus, a Greek navigator who flourished 
about 130 B.O. He was employed by Ptolemy Euergetes 
to make a voyage to India. After two of these he circum- 
navigated Africa from the Eed Sea to Gades. An attempt 
to make the return voyage was nnsuccessful. 

EUGENE, PEAirgois (1663-1736), commonly called 
Pbiitce Euginb op Savot, one of the greatest generals of 
his time, bom at Paris on the 18th October 1663, was the 
fifth son of Eugene Maurice, count of Soissons, who was 
grandson of the duke of Savoy, Charles Emmanuel I., and 
of Olympia Mancin^ niece of (Cardinal Mazarin. Originally 
destined for the church, Eugene was known at court as 
th6^e^^^ ahU ; but his own predilection was strongly for 
the army. His mother, however, had faUen into disgrace 
at court, and his application for a commission, repeated 
more than once, was refused by the king, Louis XIV,, 
prompted probably by the minister Louvois. This, 
engendered in him what proved to be a life-long resentment 
against the king and his native counfay. Having quitted 
Erance in disgust, he proceeded to Vienna, where the 
emperor Leopold, who was allied to his family, received 
him kindly, and granted him permission, along with several 
other Frenchmen of distinction, to serve against the Turks 
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umler the banners of Austria. His 6 . 1 st campaign was that 
of 1083, in which he so distinguished hiiiself that the 
emperor gave him the command of a regiment of dragoons. 
After several other campaigns he became major-general, 
and it was in that capacity that he served at the siego 
of Belgrade in 1688. At the instigation of Louvois, a 
decree of banishment from France was now issued against 
all Fieiichineii who should continue to serve in foreign 
armies. “ I shall return into Fiance in spite of him,” 
said Eugene, when the news was commuiiciated to him ; and 
he continued his brilliant career in foreign service, 
one great stimulus to his ambition being the hope that he 
might be able to enter his native country as an invader. 

Prince Eugene’s next employment was in a service that re- 
quired diplomatic as well as military shill. He was sent 
by the emperor Leopold to Italy with the view of binding 
the duke of Savoy to the coalition against France, and of 
co-operating with the Italian and Spanish troops. The 
first engagement with Citinat at StaflParde resulted in the 
defeat of the coalition ; but in the spring of 1691 Prince 
Eugene, having secured reinforcements, caused the siege of 
Coni to be raised, took possession of Carmagnole, and in 
the end completely defeated Catiuat. He followed up his 
success by entering Dauphin^, where he took possession of 
Embrun and Gap. After another campaign, in which there 
was little eventful, the further prosecution of the war was 
abandoned owing to the defection of the duke of Savoy 
from the coalition, and Prince Eugene returned to Vienna, 
W'here he soon afterwards received the command of the 
army in Hungary. 

It was about this time that Louis XIV. secretly offered 
him the baton of a marshal of France, with the government 
of Champagne which his father had held, and also a pension 
of two thousand pistoles. But Eugene rejected these offers 
with indignation, and proceeded to combat the Tuiks com- 
manded by the sultan Kara-Mustapha in person. After 
some able marches and skilful manoeuvres, he suqirised the 
enemy /September 11, 1697) at Zeatha, on the Theiss, in 
a camp retrenched en tHe de pout ; and, after an attack as 
vigorous as it was daring, he killed twenty thousand of 
them, drove ten thousand into the river, made prisoners of 
the remainder, and took the whole of their artillery and 
baggage. The victory was one of the most complete and 
important ever won by the Austrian arms. The earlier 
historians and biographers of Prince Eugene have generally 
stated that the battle of Zentha was fought against express 
orders from the court of Vienna, that Eugene was placed 
under arrest for violating these orders, and that a pro- 
posal to bring him before a council of war was frustrated 
only by the threatening attitude assumed by the citizens of 
Vienna. It is somewhat curious that a story so minute in 
its details should, as is now agreed on all hands, be utterly 
devoid of foundation. It is in fact so pure a fabrication 
that the latest biographers do not even allude to it. Im- 
mediately after the battle Eugene returned to Hungary ; 
and, after a campaign distinguished by no remarkable 
event, a treaty of peace was at length concluded with the 
Turks at Carlewitz, on the 26th January 1699. 

Prince Eugene’s next opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self in active service came in the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession. At the commencement of the year 1701, he was 
sent into Italy once more to oppose his old antagonist 
Catinat. He achieved a rapid success, forcing the French 
army, after sustaining several checks, to retire behind the 
Oglio, where a series of reverses equally uuexpected and 
severe led to the recall of Catinat in disgrace. The duke of 
Villeroi, an utterly inexperienced general who succeeded 
to the command of which Catinat had been deprived, 
having ventured to attack Eugene at Chiari, in an im- 
pregnable position, was repulsed with great loss. And this 
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first check was only the forerunner of more signal reverses ; 
for, in a short time, ViUeroi was forced to abandon the 
whole of the Mantuan territory, and to take refuge in 
Cremona, where he seems to have considered himself as se- 
cure in the midst of his staff. By means of a stratagem, how- 
ever, Eugene penetrated into the city during the night, at the 
head of 2000 men, and, though he found it impossible to hold 
the town, succeeded in carrrying off Villeroi as a prisoner. 
But as the duke of Vendome, a much abler general, replaced 
the captive, the incursion, daring though it was, proved any- 
thing but advantgeous to the Austrians. The superior 
generalship of his new opponent, and the fact that the French 
army had been largely reinforced, while reinforcements had 
not been sent from Vienna, forced Prince Eugene to confine 
himseH to a war of observation, without important results, 
though fertile in most useful lessons to students of military 
science. This campaign was terminated by the sanguinary 
battle of Luzara, fought on the 1st of August 1702, in 
which each party claimed the victory. Both armies having 
entered into winter quarters, Eugene returned to Vienna, 
where he was appointed president of the council of war. 
He then set out for Hungary in order to combat the insur- 
gents in that country ; but his means proving insuflScient, 
he effected nothing of importance. The revolt was, how- 
ever, put down by the success which General Heister 
obtained in another quarter. Prince Eugene accordingly 
proceeded to Bavaria, where, in 1704, he made his first 
campaign along with Marlborough. Similarity of tastes, 
views, and talents soon established between these two 
great men a friendship which is rarely to be found amongst 
military chiefs, and which contributed, more than all other 
causes put together, to the success which the allies obtained. 
The first and perhaps the most important of these successes 
was that of Hochstadt or Blenheim, gained on the 3d of 
August 1704, where the English and imperial troops 
triumphed over one of the finest armies that France 
had ever sent into Germany. 

But since Prince Eugene had quitted Italy, VendOme, 
who commanded the French army in that country, had 
obtained various successes against the duke of Savoy, who 
had once more deserted France and joined Austria. The 
emperor deemed the crisis so serious that he recalled 
Eugene and sent him to Italy to the assistance of his ally. 
Venddme at first opposed great obstacles to the plan which 
the prince had formed for carrying succours into Piedmont ; 
but after a variety of marches and counter-marches, in 
which both commanders displayed signal ability, the two 
armies met at Cassano (August 16, 1706), where a deadly 
engagement ensued, and Prince Eugene received two severe 
wounds, which forced him to quit the field. This accident 
decided the fate of the battle, and for the time suspended 
the prince’s march towards Piedmont. VendOme, however, 
■vms recalled, and La FeuiUade (who succeeded him) was 
incapable of long arresting • the progress of such a com- 
mander as Eugene. After once more passing several rivers 
in presence of the French army, and executing one of the 
most skilful and daring marches he had ever performed, 
the latter appeared before the entrenched camp at Turin, 
which place the French were now besieging with an army 
eighty thousand strong. Prince Eugene had only thirty 
thousand men j but his antagonist was the dnke of Orleans, 
who, though full of zeal and courage, wanted experience. 
Besides, by a secret order of Louis XTV., who had, in fact, 
transferred the command to Marsin, the young prince was 
restricted to the exeentiou of an ill-conceived plan, which 
neutralized the advantage of superior numbers, and put it 
in the power of the enemy to select his point of attack. 
With equal courage and address, Eugene profited by the 
misunderstanding which the exhibition of such an order 
could not fail to produce between the French generals ; 
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and having on the 7th September 1706 attacked the 
French army in its entrenchments, he gained a complete 
victory, which decided the fate of Italy. This brilliant 
achievement, the result of the most masterly combinations, 
and in several respects the prototype of the campaign of 
Marengo in 1800, affords one of the most remarkable 
examples of the difiSculty of defending extensive lines even 
against an inferior army, massed upon one or two points. 
As soon as the duke of Orleans observed the impeiial army 
approaching, he wished to march out of the lines with the 
whole French army, and to deliver battle in the open field, 
where he could have availed himself of his great numerical 
superiority, but he was restrained by Marsin, who, by this 
absurd interposition, sealed the fate of the French army, 
and lost Italy. In the heat of the battle Eugene received 
a wound, and was thrown from his horse into a ditch. As 
a recompense for so important services the prince received 
the government of the Milanese, of which he took possession 
with great pomp on the 16th April 1707. 

The attempt which he made against Toulon in the 
course of the same year failed completely, because the 
invasion of the kingdom of Naples retarded the march of 
the troops which were to have been employed in it, and 
this delay afforded Marshal de Tess4 time to make good 
dispositions. Obliged to renounce his project, therefore, 
the prince repaired to Vienna, where he was received with 
great enthusiasm both by the people and by the court. ** I 
am very well satisfied with you,” said the emperor, 
“ excepting on one point only, which is, that you expose 
yourself too much.” This monarch immediately dispatched 
Eugene to Holland, and to the different courts of Germany, 
in order to forward the necessary preparations for the 
campaign of the following year, 1708. 

Early in the spring of 1708 the prince proceeded to 
Flauders, in order to assume the command of the forces 
which his diplomatic ability had been mainly instrumental 
in assembling. This campaign was opened by the victory 
of Oudenarde, to which the perfect union of Marlborough 
and Eugene on the one hand, and the misunderstanding 
between Venddme and the duke of Burgundy on the other, 
seem to have equally contributed. The duke imme- 
diately abandoned the Low Countries, and remaining in 
observation made no attempt whatever to raise the siege 
of Lille, where Boufilexs distinguished himself by a glorious 
defence. To the valour of the latter Eugene paid a flatter- 
ing tribute, and invited him to prepare the articles of capitu- 
lation himself, with the words, “ I subscribe to everything 
beforehand, well persuaded that you will not insert any 
thing unworthy of yourself or of me.” After this import- 
ant conquest, Eugene and Marlborough proceeded to the 
Hague, where they were received in the most flattering 
manner by the public, by the states-general, and, above all, 
by their esteemed friend the pensionary Heinsius. 
Negotiations were then opened for peace, but proved fruit- 
less. The campaign of 1709 was opened in Flanders by two 
hostile armies, each a hundred and fifty thousand strong. 
That of the French was commanded by Villars, who, fearing 
to compromise himself in opposition to such great captains 
as Marlborough and Eugene, remained upon the defensive, 
and suffered them to take Tournay without opposition. 
Having gone to succour Mons he was followed by the allies, 
who attacked him at Malplaquet on the 9th of September, 
in a formidable position, where he had had time to entrench 
himself. The attack was made with equal vigour and 
ability ; but owing to the strength of the French position, 
and the tenacity with which it was maintained, the victory 
was purchased at the cost of twenty-five thousand men 
killed on the field of battle, and the Dutch infantry was 
almost annihilated. Although the allies remained masters 
of the field of battle, this barren advantage had been so 
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dearly bought that they found themselves soon afterwards 
out of all condition to undertake any thing. Their aimy 
accordingly went into winter-quarters, and Prince Eugene 
returned to Vienna, whence the emperor almost immediately 
dispatched him to Berlin. From the king of Prussia the 
prince obtained every thing which he had been instructed 
to require ; and having thus fulfilled his mission, he returned 
into Flanders, where, excepting the capture of Douai, 
Bethune, and Aire, the campaign of 1710 presented nothing 
remarkable. On the death of the emperor Josejih I. in 
April 1711, Prince Eugene, in concert with the empress, 
exerted his utmost endeavours to secure the crown to the 
archduke, who afterwards ascended the imperial throne 
under the name of Charles VI. In the same year the 
changes which had occurred in the policy, or rather the 
caprice, of Queen Anne, brought about an approximation 
between England and France, and put an end to the influ- 
ence which Marlborough had hitherto possessed. When 
this political revolution became known. Prince Eugene im- 
mediately repaired to London, charged with a mission from 
the emperor to re-establish the credit of his illustrious com- 
panion in arms, as well as to re-attach England to the 
coalition. The mission having proved unsuccessful, the 
emperor found himself under the necessity of making the 
campaign of 1712 with the aid of the Dutch alone. The 
defection of the English, however, did not induce Prince 
Eugene to abandon his favourite plan of invading France. 
He resolved, at whatever cost, to penetrate into Champagne; 
and in order to support his operations by the posse'^sion of 
some important places, he began by making himself master 
of Quesnoy. But the Dutch, having been surprised and 
beaten in the lines of Denain, where Prince Eugene had 
placed them at too great a distance to receive timely support 
in case of an attack, he was obliged to raise the siege of 
Landrecies, and to abandon the project which he had so 
long dierished. This was the last campaign in which 
Austria acted in conjunction with her allies. Abandoned 
first by England and then by Holland, the emperor, not- 
withstanding these desertions, still wished to maintain the 
war in Germany ; hut the superiority of the French army 
prevented Eugene from relieving either Landau or Freiburg, 
which were successively obliged to capitulate ; and seeing 
the empire thus laid open to the armies of France, and 
even the hereditary states themselves exposed to invasion, 
the prince counselled his master to make peace. Sensible 
of the prudence of this advice, the emperor immediately 
entrusted Eugene with full powers to negotiate a treaty of 
peace, which was concluded at Kastadt, on the 6 th of March 
1714. On his return to Vienna, Prmce Eugene was em- 
ployed for a time in matters of internal administration ; 
but it was not long before he was again called on to assume 
the command of the army in the field. In the spring of 
1716 the emperor, having concluded an offensive alliance with 
Venice against Turkey, appointed Eugene to command the 
army of Hungary; and at Peterwaradin, with a force not 
exceeding sixty thousand men, he gained (5th August 1716) 
a signal victory over the Turks, who had not less than a 
hundred and fifty thousand men in the field. In recogni- 
tion of this service to Christendom the pope sent to the 
victorious general the consecrated rapier which the court 
of Borne was accustomed to bestow upon those who had 
triumphed over the infidels. But the ensuing campaign, 
that of 1717, was still more remarkable on account of 
the battle of Belgrade. After having besieged the city 
for a month he found himself in a most critical, if not 
hopeless, situation. The force opposed to him numbered 
six times his own army, which besides was become smaller 
every day owing to the prevalence of dysentery. In these 
circumstances the only possible deliverance was by a bold 
and decided stroke. Accordingly on the morning of the 
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IGth August 1717 Priuce Eugene ordered a general attack, 
winch resulted in the total defeat of the enemy with an 
enormous loss, and in the capitulation of the city six 
days afterwards. The piince was wounded in the heat of 
the action, this being the tliirteenth time that he had been 
hit upon the field of battle. On his return to Vienna he 
received, among other testimonies of gratitude, a sword 
valued at eighty thousand florins from the emperor. In 
the following year, 1718, after some fruitless negotiations 
with a view to the conclusion of peace, he again took the 
field; but the treaty of Passarowitz (21st July 1718) put 
an end to hostilities at the moment when the pnnce had 
well-founded hopes of obtaining still more important 
successes than those of the last campaign, and even of 
reaching Constantinople, and dictating a peace on the 
shores of the Bosphorus. 

As the government of the Netherlands, formerly con- 
ferred upon Eugene, had now for some reason been 
bestowed on a sister of the emjDeror, the prince was 
appointed vicar-general of Italy, with a pension of three 
hundred thousand florins. Though still retaining his 
official position and much of his influence at court, his 
personal relations with the emperor were not so cordial as 
before, and he suffered from the intrigues of the anti- 
German party. During the ten years of peace which 
ensued, Eugene occupied himself with the arts and with 
literature, to which he had hitherto been able to devote 
little of hia time. This new interest led Mm to correspond 
with many of the most eminent men m Europe. But the 
contest which arose out of the succession of Augustus EL 
to the throne of Poland having afforded Austria a pretext 
for attacking France, war was resolved on, contrary 
to the advice of Eugene. In spite of this, however, he 
was appointed to command the army destined to act upon 
the Bhine, which from the commencement had very 
superior forces opposed to it ; and if it could not prevent 
the capture of Philipsburg after a long siege, it at least 
prevented the enemy from entering Bavaria. Prince 
Eugene, having now attained his seventy-first year, no 
longer possessed the vigour and activity necessary for a 
general in the field, and he welcomed the peace which was 
concluded on the 3d of October 1735. On his return 
to Vienna, his health declined more and more, and he died 
in that capital on the 21st April 173G, leaving an immense 
inheritance to his niece the Princess Victoria of Savoy. 

Of a character cold and severe, Prince Eugene had almost 
no other passion than that of glory. He Med unmarried, 
and seemed so little susceptible to female influence that 
he was st3ded a Mars without a Venus. Although one of 
the greatest generals of his time, military science is not 
indebted to him for any remarkable improvemennt. His 
operations were not directed according to any positive 
method, nor conformable to invariable principles ; it was 
by sudden inspirations, and an admirable rapidity of coup 
d' ot.il ^ that he conducted himself on the ground according 
to the circumstances and the men he had to deal with; 
and upon all occasions he took the greatest pains to 
ascertain the character of the generals who were opposed to 
him. Despising the lives of his soldiers as much as he 
exposed his own, it was always by persevering efforts and 
^eat^ sacrifices that he obtained victory. Hia almost 
invariable success raised the reputation of the Austrian 
army to a point which it has never reached either before or 
since Ms day. War was with Mm a passion. Always on 
the march, in camps, or on the field of battle during more 
than fifty years, and under the reign of three emperors, he 
had scarcely passed two years together without fighting. 
Prince Eugene was a man of the middle size, but, upon the 
whole, well made ; the cast of his visage was somewhat 
long, his month moderate, and almost always open ; Ms 
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eyes were black and animated, and his complexion such as 
became a warrior. His funeral oration, composed in 
Italian by Cardinal Passionei, was translated into French 
by Madame du Boccage, 1759. 

See Histoire du Prince. Eiigene (Amst. 1740, Vienna, 1756) by 
Maiivillon, published anonymously ; Eistoire Mihtaire du Pnnce 
Eughne, du Due de Marlborough, et du Prince du Nassau, by Dumont 
(H.ngae, 1729) , Prinz Eugen von Savoyen, by Von Aineth (3 vols 
Vienna, 1858-9), Pnnz Eicgeii von Savoyen, by Von Sybel (London, 
1868). 

EIJGENIUS, the name of four popes. 

Eugenius I. was a native of Borne. Elected pope in 
654, on the banishment of Martin I. by the emperor Con- 
stans II, he showed greater deference than his predecessor 
to the emperor’s wishes, and made no public stand against 
the patriarchs of Constantinople. He died in 657, and 
was canonized, his day being the 2d of June, although 
according to Anastasius, he died on the 1st of that month. 

Eugenitts II. was a native of Borne, and was chosen to 
succeed Pascal I. in 824. Another candidate, Zinzinnus, 
was proposed by the plebeian faction, and the presence of 
the emperor Lothair was necessary in order to maintain 
the authority of the new pope. Lothair took advantage of 
this opportunity to redress many abuses in the papal ad- 
ministration, to vest the election of the pope in the nobles, 
and to confirm the statute that no pope should be con- 
secrated till his election had the approval of the emperor. 
A council which assembled at Borne during the reign of 
Eugenius passed several enactments for the restoration of 
chnicli discipline, took measures for the foundation of 
schools and chapters, and decided against priests wearing a 
seediar dress or engaging in secular occupations. Eugenius 
also adopted various provisions for the care of the poor 
and of widows and ofphans, and on that account received 
the name of “ father of the people,” an epithet not alto- 
gether appropriate, if he was, as he is said to have been, 
the author of the “ ordeal of cold water.” He died in 827. 

Eugenius III., a native of Pisa, was elected pope in 
February 1146. When called to occupy this supreme 
position he was only abbot of the Cistercians, and he owed 
his elevation partly to the fact that none were eager to 
accept an office the duties of which were at the time so diffi- 
cult and dangerous, but cMefly to his being the friend and 
pupil of Bernard of Clairvaux, the most influential eccle- 
siastic of the Western church, and a strong assertor of the 
pope’s temporal authority. The choice had not, how'ever, 
the approval of Bernard, who remonstrated against the 
election on account of the “ innocence and simplicity ” of 
Eugenius ; but after the choice was made he took advan- 
tage of the qualities in Eugenius which ho objected to, so 
as virtually to rule in Ms name. During nearly the 
whole of his pontificate Eugenius was unable to reside in 
Borne. Hardly had he left the city to be consecrated 
in the monastery of Farfa, when the citizens, under the 
influence of Arnold of Brescia — the great opponent of the 
pope’s temporal power — established the old Homan consti- 
tution, and elected Giordano to be “ patrician.” Eugenius 
appealed for help to Tivoli and to other cities at feud with 
Borne, and with their aid was successful in making such 
conditions with the Roman citizens as enabled him for a 
time to hold the semblance of authority in Ms capital; 
hut as he would not agree to a treacherous compact against 
Tivoli, he was compelled to leave the city in March 1146. 
He stayed for some time at Yiterbo and then at Siena, 
but ultimately went to Fiance. On hearing of the fall of 
Edessa, he had, in December 1145, addressed a letter to 
Louis YII. of France, calling on Mm to take part in another 
crusade; and at a great diet held at Spires in 1146 the 
emperor Conrad EEL also, and many of Ms nobles were, by the 
eloquence of Bernard, incited to dedicate themselves to the 
holy warfare. After holding councils at Paris, Bheims, and 
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Treves, Eugenius, in 1149, returned to Italy, and took up 
his residence at Viterbo. In 1150, through the aid of the 
king of Sicily, he was able again to enter Ptome, but the 
jealousy of the republicans soon compelled him to retire. 
The emperor Frederick Barbarossa had promised to aid 
him against his revolted subjects, but the death of Eugeiiius, 
at Tivoli, June 7, 1153, prevented the fulfilment of the 
engagement. Though the citizens of Home were j'ealous 
of the efforts of Eugenius to assert his temporal authority, 
they were always ready to recognize him as their spiritual 
lord, and they besides deeply reverenced his personal 
character. Accordingly he was buiied at the Vatican with 
every mark of respect, and his tomb soon acquired an 
extraordinary fame for miraculous cures. 

Eugenius IV. (1383-1447), born in 1383, was the son 
of a Venetian merchant, and bore the name of Gabriel 
Condolinieri. His mother was the sister of Gregory XIL, 
and when Gregory mounted the papal throne in 1406, 
Gabriel, then a Celestine monk, became bishop of Sienna. 
In 1408 he was made cardinal, and on the death of Martin 
V. he was elected pope, March 3, 1431. Martin V. belonged 
to the house of Golonna, and the rich treasures which he 
had accumulated during his pontificate remained in their 
hands. Eugenius, however, claimed their possession, as the 
papal successor of Martin, and this being refused, he, with 
the aid of the rival faction of the Orsini and the general 
body of the Eoman citizens, seized all the Colonnas who 
were in Homo, captured their castles in the surrounding 
country, and compelled the prince of Salerno to make 
humiliating terms. 'VYith the large sum of money acquired 
from the Colonnas he was enabled soon afterwards to quell 
a revolt which had assumed serious dimensions in the 
Homan states, and for a time his power was undisputed 
throughout all his dominions. The augury thus presented 
of a pontificate of exceptionable prosperity and influence was 
not, however, fulfilled, for the after career of Eugenius was 
chiefly a succession of humiliations, and during Sie greater 
part of it there existed the scandal of a church “ ^vided 
against itself.” It is doubtful whether even Martin V., if 
he had lived, could have longer delayed the serious quarrel 
between pope and council which was the chief feature of 
Engenius’s pontificate j but the latter had neither his prede- 
cessor’s family influence j nor his practical prudence, per- 
sonal popularity, or steadfast will. He was a patron and 
friend of learning, and is admitted to have practised 
with exemplary conscientiousness all the virtues of his 
order, but he can scarcely be allowed any other commenda- 
tion. At times he manifested a certain degree of dexterity 
in gaining his end, but as he was ignorant of the world, 
and unable to appreciate the motives and interests which 
exist beyond the pale of a monastery, he was in a great 
measure necessarily deprived of the knowledge which could 
guide him safely through complicated circumstances. In 
addition to this he was a strong and hard dogmatist, bitter 
and relentless in his hatred of heresy, and keenly suspicious 
of anything that in the faintest way seemed to casta doubt 
on the dignity, infallibility, and unlimited authority of his 
office. On the very day that he was chosen pope the 
council appointed by his predecessor met at Basel Three 
principal subjects were to engage its attention, — the 
reconciliation of the Hussites, the reform of the church, and 
the reunion of, the Greek and Latin churches. A great 
victory gained by the Hussites a few weeks after the 
council met seemed, in the opinion of the majority of the 
members, to lend to the two former subjects an additional 
and supreme urgency, and they actually arranged to receive 
a deputation of the Hussites for the purpose of agreeing to 
a peaceable settlement of the points in dispute. Such a 
proposal, however, at once excited the alarm of Eugenius, — 
alarm regarding his own authority, and alarm at the mani- 
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festation of such signs of clemency towards heretico. Hi.s 
fears were doubtless nourished by the Homan cuna, avLo 
foresaw the injury that would result to their own intereats 
through the threatened reforms; and on November 12, 
induced partly by his own misgivings and partly by their 
advice, Eugenius wrote the cardinal Caesaiini, president ol 
the council, ordoiiug him to dissolve it, and summon another 
to meet two years afterwards at Bologna. Against this 
command Ca'sarini strongly remonstrated, but Eugenius 
was inflexible, and the council, obtaining the support of the 
emperor and the duke of Milan, proceeded to act indepen- 
dently of the pope’s authority. He fulminated letters of 
excommunication against all who should attend it, but the 
number of its members went on increasing ; and, gaining 
confidence by its accessions, it cited him on April 20, 
1432, to appear before it in less than three months, and on 
September G, as he did not obey the summons, declaied 
him guilty of schism. Eugenius, to gain the support tf 
Sigismund, had granted him the imperial crown, but sinie 
Sigismund remained faithful to the council, Eugenius wa'5 
compelled to jdeld, and in 1433 he revoked Ms bull oi 
dissolution. In the following year the Colonnas, aided by 
the Visconti, compelled Eugenius to flee from Rome. He 
escaped in disguise to Florence, and afterwards, notwith- 
standing an offer of assistance fiom the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, took up his residence at Bologna. Meantime the 
essential subjects of dispute between him and the council, 
so far from being settled, were gradually leading to a 
crisis, and when finally the council endeavoured to deprive 
Mm of the power of conferring benefices, he in 1437 sought 
to change the place of meeting to Ferrara, on the ground 
that the latter place was more smtable for discussing the 
reunion with the Greek church. The council replied by 
summoning him to appear before them within sixty days, 
at the end of wMch time they, on his faihng to appear, 
suspended Mm from Ms functions. In January 10, 1438, 
the opposition council, supported by the emperor and the 
patriarch, met at Ferrara, but on account of an outbreak of 
the plague, the place of meeting was changed to Florence. 
Here the act declaring the reunion of the Greek and Latin 
churches was published July 6, 1439. Meantime, the 
council at Basel proceeded to elect as pope Amadeus duke 
of Savoy, under the title of Felix V., and continued the 
work of reform until 1443. In October of that year 
Eugenius, with the aid of Alphonso king of Aragon, whose 
claim to the throne he had supported in opposition to Hen6 
of Anjon, was enabled to enter Home ; and in 1447, 
through the subtle but unprincipled craft of .^neas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, who had forsaken his old master 
Amadeus, the whole of Germany was induced to declare 
against the antipope. The same day, however, that news 
reached Eugenius of this diplomatic triumph, he was seized 
with a mortal illness; and, after only lingering to sign the 
treaty of pacification, he died 23d February 1447. Hor 
does he appear to have gained much comfort from tliis 
final act of Ms pontificate, regarding it rather as a ne- 
cessary but disagreeable compromise than as the means 
of attaining Ms original purpose, for he is said to have 
exclaimed on his deathbed, — “ 0 Gabriel, Gabriel, better 
would it have been for you to have been neither pope, 
nor p.n.Tfb'Tialj nor bishop, but to have finished your days 
as you commenced them, following peaceably in the 
monastery the exercises of your order.” 

See Platina, Fiice Ponbificmi; JSneas Sylvius, De Condlio Sasil- 
imse, and various passages in Hs other works ; Muratori, AnTU 
^Italia; Artaud de ^lxm^T,SistoiredesSouwrai7i^Pon1dfesromavnsj 
Gregorovius, OescTdcIde A&r Stadt Pom im MiiUlalter; and Milman, 
Siotory of Latin Ohristianiiy. 

EITGTJBINE or IGUVINE TABLES, Fahul<^ JSvgiir 
UiKB, are seven tablets of brass containing a series of sacer- 
dotal inscriptions in the andent Umbrian language, of 
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ines,tur>able value to the student of Italian linguistic. Ac- 
coiding to Concioli, they were discovered in 1414 amid the 
ruins of a theatre in the vicinity of Gubbio (the ancient 
Eugubium or Iguvium), and according to Passe ri, they were 
bequeathed in 1456 by a i>rivate citizen to the public 
authorities of the tow n. Considerable doubt exists as to 
the original number of the tablets. Concioli asserts that 
nine were discovered, but that two were taken to Venice m 
1.540 and never brought back; other early notices speak 
of eight, and even M Breal is inclined to hope that the 
Venetian tablets may yet be recovered. The seven are 
preserved in the mimicipale of their native city, 

and much more truly than Dante’s missal-painter Odeiisi 
they form Vonor di Hwjuhio. Taken altogether they 
furnish 447 lines, for the most part continuous aud entire. 
Tables I, II, V., and VI. are engraved on both sides, 
but a considerable blank space is left on one side in the 
case of II. and V., and the back of VII contains only a 
few lines The iuscriptions read from right to left ; those 
of V. and VII., and nearly all on the obverse of V., are 
in Ptoiuan letters; the rest, which are pretty certainly 
of earlier date, are in Etruscan letters. According to 
JI Breal, they may be ascribed to the first and second 
century a.d. For thiee centuries after their discovery 
nothing was known as to the contents of the tables : Sal- 
masiua confessed he could not even say whether they 
should be read from right to left or from left to right. 
The first attempt at divining their meaning was made by 
Bernardinus Baidas in the beginning of the 17th century, 
and he was followed by Adrian van Schrieck who believed 
he had got possession of the oldest monument of the Low 
German language, and interpreted accordingly, Olivieri 
recognized the name of Eugubium in one frequently recur- 
ring word. Louis Bourget pointed out that one of the 
tablets written in the Etruscan letters corresponded in the 
main with tivo written in Roman letters. C. 0. Muller, m 
his great work Die Dtruslcen, showed that in spite of the 
use of Etruscan letters the language of the inscriptions was 
totally diflferent from tho Etruscan language. Lepaius 
added greatly to the epigraphical criticism of the tablets, 
and Lassen and Grotefend made several successful attempts 
at interpretation. And finally Aufrecht and Kirchhoff, 
summing up the labours of their predecessors, and working 
according to strict scientific method, brought the interpreta- 
tion of the tables to a degree of perfection that could hardly 
liave been hoped for, though there still remains in matters 
of detail sufficient scope for such investigators as Brdal, 
Ebel, Corsson, Ascoli, Zeyss, Savelsberg, and Bugge. The 
tables contain the acts of a corporation of priests called the 
Attidian Brethren, who had authority over a considerable 
region, and probably derived their name from an ancient 
town Attidium, corresponding to the modem Attigio. The 
brethren were twelve in number, and acted under the presi- 
dency of an adfertur. They offered sacrifices to a large 
number of gods and goddesses — Jupiter, Sancus, Mars, 
Fisus, Grahovius, Gerfius, Vofionus, Tefer, (fee., many of 
w'hom are altogether unknown to the cla.ssical student, and 
probably belonged to an indigenous Umbrian cult. Tables 
VI. and VIL give details of a purification of the Fisian Hill 
and a lustration of the people of Iguvium ; aud table IL 
furnishes a list of the tribes who had a right to participate 
in a certain sacrifice. 

Literature • — Antonio Concioli, Atmot. in stahita civ JSugvMi, 
Macerat®, 1673 ; Bernardinus Baldus, Divinatio in Tah. ceneam 
Engi^. lingua Sctrusca veteri ^rscriptam, 1613 ; Adrian von 
Schiieclc, Van 't BegUn der eerster Volehen vm Eurqpen, Tpres, 
1614 , Philip Buonarroti in appendix to Dempsteria Be Etruna 
Begali, 1724; Bourguet, BiUiothique Italiqne ouEist. litt. de VBalie, 
vol. in.; A. Prancisous Gorius, Museum Eiruscum^ Plorence, 1737 ; 
Olivieri, di Dissert, aecad di Qortona, 1742 ; Passeri, LeUcre 
Moncagliese, 1739, Oontin. delle lett. Bone, in Angiola Calogera’s 
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collection of scientific and philological woiks, vol. xxvi., Venice, 
1742, and Jn Dcmpstcii hbros de Etruna Reg. Raralipomenaf 
Lncea, 1767; Lanzi, Baggio di Lingua Etrusca, Rome, 1789; Lassen, 
Belt) age zur Lcutung der EugubmiscJien Tafeln, Bonn, 1833 ; 
Lex'Sins, Detahuhs Eugubinis, Beilm, 1833 ; Insci ipt. Umbiica 
et Cisca, with folio atlas, Leipsic, 1841; Giolefend, Eudimenta linguic 
Unihicas, 1835-6-7-8-9; C. Jannellis, Inscript. Osece et Tabb. 
Eiigitb latina interpret tentatce, Naples, 1841; Millingen in Trans, 
of the Roy Soc. of Lit., 1847 , Aufrecht and Kirchhoff, Die Umbr. 
Bprachdenkmaler, Beilin, 2 vols., 1849 and 1851 ; Panzerbieter, 
Quee&tiones Umbricce, — programs for the Gymnasium Bernhai'dinuni 
at Meuiingen, 1851 , Fiaiicis W. Newman, The Texi of the Igiivine 
Inscriptions, with infcrl. Latin bans, and notes, London, 1864 ; 
Louis de Baeker, Les Tab. Eugubines, Pans, 1867 ; Aiiodante Pah- 
retti, Corpus insciip antiquioris ccvi et gloss, ital., Turin, 1867 ; 
Bieal, Les Tables EuguUnes, 1875, and his review of the histoiy of 
the investigation, m Rev des D. Mondes, Nov. 1875 ; P. Bucheler, 
Populi Iguvini Lustratio, Bonn, 1876. 

EULENSPIEGEL, in French Ulespiegle, in older 
English Hotoleglas, one of the most popular of European 
chaphooks, consisting in all its innumerable rifacimentos 
of stories of ludicrous roguery, in which the love of fun is 
not tmmingled with the love of mischief. The name in its 
present form is equivalent to Noctuae Speculum or Owl’s 
Mirror, and may be compared with such appellations as 
Schwabenspiegel, Sachsenspiegel, Lalenspiegel, Speculum 
historiale, Speculum Conversionis Peccatorum, Speculum de 
Passione Domini nostri Jesu Christi, the Mirror of theWorld, 
the Mirror for Magistrates, the Steele Glas, and a hundred 
others of the same type. It may possibly have arisen early 
in the Middle Ages, and it is distinctly mentioned in a 
book De Genei'ibus Dbriosoruni, or “Concerning the kinds of 
drankards,” published in 1515. No definitive explanation 
has been given of the origin of the name, but one inter- 
pretation makes it rest on the fact that man recognizes his 
faults no more than an owl that looks into a mirror, and 
another finds the original form in the Low German U1 en 
Spiegel, or U1 den Spiegel, which would signify “ Cleanse 
the looking glass.” The popularity of the book has not 
only enriched literary German with the words JSulen- 
spiegelei, waggery, MdeJispiegeln, to play the wag, (fee., but 
it has furnished French with espi^gle and espi^glerie. Ben 
Jonson refers in his Masque of Fortune and his Bad 
Shepherd to Owl-glass, Ulenspiegle, and Owlspiegle, and 
Taylor makes a peculiar use of the word when he says — 

“ Ride on my best invention like an asse 
To the amazement of each Owliglasse.” 

According to an old tradition, the tricks and jests of the 
collection are attributed to a certain Till or Tyll Eulen- 
spiegel, otherwise Till the Saxon or Tylus Saxonicus, who 
was bom at Kneitlingen near Schoppenstadt, in the (iuchy 
of Brunswick, and was the son of Claus Eulenspiegel and 
Anna Wortbeck. He is usually stated to have been buried 
in 1350 at MoUn, about four leagues from Lubeck, but the 
people of Damme in Belgium claim that his grave is with 
them. At Molin, to quote an old book of travels cited by 
Nares, the townsmen “yearly keep a feast for his memory, 
and yet show the apparell he was wont to wear ; ” and his 
tomb was adorned with a fantastic effigy, holding in one 
hand a little tankard with a jack-in-a-box, and in the 
other a basket full of little mannikins with fool’s caps on 
their heads. That there was such a person as Tyl seems 
not improbable, but what connexion he had with the Owl- 
glass it is hard to discover : Eulenspiegel at least is pretty 
certainly a later addition to his name. Mr William F. 
Thoms found the Irish peasantry telling stories of Old 
Espeel, and a writer in the G&itlemards Magazine, Septem- 
ber 1877, Mr David Fitzgerald, “met with pretty clear 
traces of Eulenspiegel in the traditions of the county of 
Limerick, where he figures as one TJlas, whose confession^ 
like that of his prototype, is yet a favourite tale.” 

The book was originally, it would appear, composed in Low 
Geiman; and, according to Lappenberg, the High. German version 
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priuted at Strasburg in 1519 and liillieito legaided as IIlo e6Ldio 
yi mceps was the woik of Thomas Mmner the Fiancisc.iii monk 
A Latin translation was made by FTemius , and another by Peiiander 
appeared at Fiankfort-oii-Maine in 1567 as Nociuoa Speculum, 
omnes res laemorabiles lanusque et admirabiles Tyli Saxomei 
machinatwncs complectens An English translation called lloule- 
glas his life, pnntod at London by Coiieland, is preserved among the 
Gaiiick pla 3 rs in the Britsli Museum; extracts fiom it are given 
inW, F '\!h.oms! a Lays unil Legends of xarious countries Ocrmany 
French tianslations appealed at Lyons in 1550, at Orleans, 1571, at 
Autweip, 1579, at Roiion, 1701. Delepierro published an edition at 
Binges, 1835, and another at Brussels, 1840 ; and a complete trans- 
lation into modern Fienchfrora the 1519 edition was punted at 
Pans by P Jannet, 1858 An English edition was published in 
1860, under the direction of Kenneth E. H. Mackenzie, and with 
illustiations by Alfred Ciowqmll. In 1865 appeared a photolitho- 
graphic reprint of the Lower Saxon version, originally printed by 
Servais Kruffter (Servetius Cmftanus). There is no conijilete copy 
of the original, but portions m the Eoyal Libiary at Vienna and 
in the Royal Library at Beilin complete each other. 

Sec Gorres, Die deutschen VotUbui.he) ,1807 , Lappenbeig, Eulenspiegel, 1851 

EULEE, Leonard (1707-1783), one of the most dis- 
tinguished mathematicians of the 18th century, was bom 
at Basel on the 15tli of April 1707, his father Paul Euler, 
who had considerable attainments as a mathematician, being 
Calvinistic pastor of the neighbouring village of Eiechen. 
After receiving preliminary instructions in mathematics 
from his father, he was sent to the university of Basel, 
where geometry soon became his favourite study. His 
genius for analytical science gained for him a high place in 
the esteem of John Bernoulli, who was at that time one of 
the first mathematicians in Europe, as well as of his sons 
Daniel and Nicholas Bernoulli. Having taken his degree as 
master of arts in 1723, Euler afterwards applied himself, 
at his father’s desire, to the study of theology and the 
Oriental languages with the view of entering the church, 
but, with his father’s consent, he soon returned to geometry 
as his principal pursuit. At the same time, by the advice 
of the younger Bernoullis, who had removed to St Peters- 
burg in 1725, he applied himself to the study of physi- 
ology, to which he made a happy application of his mathe- 
matical knowledge j and he also attended the medical lec- 
tures of the most eminent professors of Basel. While he 
was keenly engaged in physiological researches, he composed 
a dissertation on the nature and propagation of sound and 
an answer to a prize-question concerning the masting of 
ships, to which the French Academy of Sciences adjudged 
the second rank in the year 1727. 

In 1727, on the invitation of Catherine I., Euler took up 
his residence in St Petersburg, and was made an associate 
of the Academy of Sciences. In 1730 he became professor 
of physics, and in 1733 he succeeded his friend Daniel 
Bernoulli in the chair of mathematics. At the commence- 
ment of his new career he enriched the academical collec 
tion with many memoirs, which excited a noble emulation 
between him and the Bernoullis, though this did not in any 
way affect their friendship. It was at this time that he carried 
the integral calculus to a higher degree of perfection, in- 
vented the calculation of sines, reduced analytical operations 
to a greater simplicity, and threw new light on nearly all 
parts of abstract or pure mathematics. In 1735 a problem 
proposed by the academy, for the solution of which 
several eminent mathematicians had demanded the space of 
some months, was solved by Euler in three days, but the 
effort threw him into a fever which endangered his life and 
deprived him of the use of his right eye. The Academy of 
Sciences at Paris in 1738 adjudged the prize to his memoir 
on the nature and properties of fire, and in 1740 his 
treatise on the tides shared the prize with those of Colin 
Maclaurin and ’Daniel Bernoulli, — a higher honour than if 
he had carried it away from inferior rivals. 

In 1741 Euler accepted the invitation of Frederick the 
Great to Berlin, where he was made a member of the 
Academy of Sciences and professor of mathematics. He 
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enriched the last volume of the Melanges or Miscellanies of 
Berhn with five memoirs, and these were followed, with an 
astonishing rapidity, by a great number of important 
researches, which are scattered throughout the annual 
memoirs of the Prussian Academy. At the same time be 
contmued his philosophical contributions to the Academy of 
St Petersburg, which granted him a pension m 1742. The 
respect in which he was held by the Eussians was strikingly 
shown in 17G0, when a farm he occupied near Charlotten- 
burg happened to be pillaged by the invading Russian army 
On its being ascertained that the farm belonged to Euler, 
the general immediately ordered compensation to be paid, 
and the empress Elizabeth sent an additional sum of four 
thousand crowns. In 17GG Euler with difficulty obtained 
permission from the king of Prussia to return to Petersburg, 
to which he had been originally invited by Catherine II. 
Soon after his return to St Petersburg a cataract formed in 
his left eye, which ultimately deprived him almost entirely 
of sight. It was in these circumstances that he dictated to 
his servant, a tailor’s apprentice, who was absolutely devoid 
of mathematical knowledge, his Elements of Algebra, 
a work which, though purely elementary, displays the mathe- 
matical genius of its author, and is still reckoned one of 
the best works of its class. Another task to which he set 
himself immediately after his return to St Petersburg was 
the preparation of his Lettres d, une Princesse d^Allemagne 
mr quelgues svjets de Pkysxque (3 vols., 1768-72). They 
were written at the request of the princess of Anhalt-Dessau, 
and contain an admirably clear exposition of the principal 
facts of mechanics, optics, acoustics, and physical astronomy. 
Theory, however, is frequently unsoundly applied in it, and 
it is to be observed generally that Euler’s strength lay 
rather in pure than in applied mathematics. In 1756 Euler 
had been elected a foreign member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and some time afterwards the academical prize was 
a(^udged to three of his memoirs ConcerniTig tlie Inequalities 
in the Motions of the Planets, The two prize-questions pro- 
posed by the same academy for 1770 and 1772 were de- 
signed to obtain a more perfect theory of the moon’s motion. 
Euler, assisted by his eldest son J" ohann Albert, was a com- 
petitor for these prizes, and obtained both. In the second 
memoir he reserved for further consideration several ine- 
qualities of the moon’s motion, which he could not 
determine in his first theory on account of the complicated 
calculations in which the method he then employed had 
engaged him. He afterwards reviewed his whole theory 
with the assistance of his son and Krafft and LexeU, and 
pursued his researches until he had constructed the 
new tables, which appeared, together with the great work, 
in 1772. Instead of confining himself, as before, to the 
fruitless integration of three differential equations of the 
second degree, which are furnished by mathematical 
principles, he reduced them to the three ordinates which 
determine the place of the moon j and he divided into 
dasses all the inequalities of that planet, as far as they 
depend either on the elongation of the sun and moon, or 
upon the eccentricity, or the parallax, or the inclination of 
the lunar orbit. The inherent difficulties of this task were 
immensely enhanced by the fact that Euler was virtually 
blind, and had to carry aU the elaborate computations it 
involved in his memory. A further difficulty arose from 
the burning of his house and the destruction of the greater 
part of hm property in 1771. His manuscripts were 
fortunately preserved. His own life was only saved by 
the courage of a native of Basel, Peter Grimmon, who 
carried him out of the burning house. 

Some time after this the celebrated Wenzell, by couching 
the cataract, restored Euler’s sight ; but a too harsh use of 
the recovered faculty, along with some carelessness on the 
part of the surgeons, brought about a relapse. With the 
Vin. — 84 
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assistance of his sons, and of Kiaflft and Lexell, however, 
he continued his labours, neither the loss of his sight nor 
the infirmities of an advanced age being suflacient to check 
his activit7. Having engaged to furnish the Academy of 
St Petershuig with as many memoirs as would be sufficient 
to complete its acts for twenty years after his death, he 
iu seven years transmitted to the academy above seventy 
memoirs, and left above two hundred more, which were 
revised and completed by another hand. 

Euler’s knowledge was more general than might have been 
expected iu one wdio had pursued with such unremitting 
ardour mathematics and astronomy as his favourite studies. 
He had made very considerable progress in medical, 
botanical, and chemical science, and he was an excellent 
classical scholar, and extensively read in general literature. 
He was much indebted to an uncommon memory, which 
seemed to retain every idea that was conveyed to it, either 
from reading or meditation, He could repeat the JEneid 
of Yirgil from the beginning to the end without hesitation, 
and indicate the first and last line of every page of the 
edition which he used. Euler’s constitution ivas uncom- 
monly vigorous, and his general health was always good. 
He was enabled to continue his labours to the very close 
of his life, so that it was said of him that he ceased to 
calculate and to breathe at nearly the same moment. His 
last subject of investigation was the motion of balloons, 
and the last subject on which he conversed was the newly 
discovered planet Herschel. On the 18th September 1783, 
whilst he was amusing himself at tea with one of his grand- 
children, he was struck with apoplexy, which terminated 
his illustrious career at the age of seventy-six. Euler’s 
genius was great, and his industry still greater. His 
works, if printed in their completeness, would occupy from 
60 to 80 quarto volumes. He was simple and upright in 
his character, and had a strong religious faith. He was 
twice married, his second wife being a half-sister of his 
first, and he had a numerous family, several of whom 
attained to distinction. His was written for the 
Fiench Academy by Coudorcet, and an account of his life, 
with a list of his works, was written by Von Fuss, die 
secretary to the Imperial Academy of St Petersburg. 

The works which, Euler published separately are— Dmcrfaitopiiy- 
sica de Sono, Basel, 1727, m 4to ; MecJianica, sive Motns scientia 
analytiee exposita, Petersb,, 1736, in 2 vols. 4to ; EvnUiiung in 
die Arithmelik, ibid. 1738, in 2 vols, 8vo, in German and Russian ; 
Tentmien Novae Tlieorice Miisicoe, ibid, 1739, in 4to ; Methodus 
inveniendi lineas mrvas, maximi minimive propriefate gaiideriies, 
Lausanne, 1744, in 4to ; Tlicoria, motuum Planetarum et Cometarum, 
Berlin, 1744 in 4to ; Beantwortung, etc,, or Answers to different 
Questions respecting Comets, ibid. 1744, in 8vo ; Neue Grundsatze, 
etc.,_ or New Principles of Artillery, translated fiom the English of 
Benjamin Robins, with notes and illustrations, ibid. 1745, in 8vo ; 
Opuscula varii argwmenti, ibid. 1746-51, in 3 toIs, 4to ; Novae 
et eorrectce Tabulae aad loca Luiiae eomjndanda, ibid. 1746, in 4to ; 
Tabulae Astronomica Solis et Luna, ibid. 4to ; GedanJcen, etc , or 
Thoughts on the Elements of Bodies, ibid. 4to ; Eettung der Gott- 
licheu Offenbarung, etc , Defence of Divine Revelation against Eree- 
tbinkeis, ibid, 1747, in 4to ; Irdrodudio in Analysin Iiifimtorum, 
Lausanne, 1748, in 2 vols, 4to ; Scientia Navalis, seu Tractatus de 
eonsiruendis ac dingendis navibus, Petersb. 1749, in 2 vols. 4to , 
Theona mobjs Luivae, Beilin, 1753, in 4to , JXssertatio de pnnapw 
minima aetionis, una cum examine Objectiomm cl, prof Kceaigii, 
ibid._ 1753, in 8vo; Institutiones Calculi Differentialis, cum ejus 
usu in analyst Infinitorum. acdoctnna Serierum, ibid. 1755, in 4to j 
Constryxtio Lcntium Objectwarum, etc,, Petersb. 1762, in 4to; 
Theoria viotus corporum solidm'miseu rigidorwm, Rostock, 1765, 
in 4to ; Inslituiiones Calculi Iniegralis, Petersb. 1768-1770, in 3 
■vols. 4to ; Lettres it une Privcesi d' Allemagne surguelgues sujets 
de Physique et Philosophie, Petersb. 1768-1772, in 3 vols. 8vo ; 
Anleitung mr Algebra, or Introduction to Algebra, ibid. 1770, in 
8vo ; Bioptrioa, ibid. 1767-1771, in 3 vols. 4to ; Theoria motuum 
Luna nova methodo periraOata, ibid. 1772, in 4to ; Nova Tabula 
Lunares, ibid, in 8vo ; TJi&one compute de la construction et de la 
mmumvre des Taisseawx, ibid. 1778, in 8vo j Bdairassments sur 
^Umements en favour tani des Veuves que des Marts, without a 
date; Opuscida Analytnca, Petersb. 1783-1785, in2 vds. 4to. 
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EUMENES, a native of Cardia, a city in the Thracian 
Chersonesus, was born 360 b.c , and died in 315. At a 
very early age he was employed as private secretary by 
Philip king of Macedonia, and on the death of that prince 
he was continued in the same office by Alexander. In this 
capacity he accompanied Alexander into Asia. The esteem 
in which he was held by his royal master was proved by 
his being retained in confidence in spite of the enmity of 
Hephsestion, by his appointment to a high military com- 
mand, and by his marriage to Artonis, the daughter of 
Artabazus. Upon the death of Alexander, the provinces 
and armies were divided amongst his generals, and the 
countries assigned to Eumenes were Cappadocia and 
Paphlagonia, with the sea-coast of Pontus as far as Trapezus j 
but as they w'ere not yet subdued, Leonnatus and Antigonus 
were charged by Perdiccas to put him in possession. 
Antigonus, however, disregarded the orders of Perdiccas ; 
and Leonnatus, having in vain attempted to induce Eumenes 
to accompany him to the assistance of Anti pa ter in 
Europe, made an unsuccessful attack on his life. Eumenes, 
however, escaped his vengeance and joined Perdiccas, who 
assisted him in taking possession of Cappadocia. When 
Craterns and Antipater, having reduced Greece, determined 
to pass into Asia and overthrow the power of Perdiccas, 
their first blow was aimed at Cappadocia; and in the 
emergency Eumenes was appointed commander of all the 
forces in the neighbouring countries. Bub to this Keopto- 
lemus, one of the generals, refused to submit ; and being 
defeated by Eumenes, he fled to Antipater and Craterns. 
The presence of Antipater was required in Cilicia, and the 
army destined to act against Eumenes was therefore com- 
mauded by Craterns and Neoptolemus. They were, how- 
ever, completely defeated; Neoptolemus was killed, and 
Oraterus died of his wounds, 321 B.a. When the Mace- 
donian chiefs received intelligence of the defeat of two of 
their generals by one whom they considered a stranger, 
only a few days after the death of Perdiccas, they con- 
demned Eumenes to death, and charged Antipater and 
Antigonus with the execution of their order. Eumenes 
was at first successful, but being defeated through the 
treachery of one of his officers, he fled to Nora, a strong 
fortress on the confines of Cappadocia and Lycaonia. Here 
he made a successful resistance, and was afterwards 
appointed by Olympias to command the army against 
Antigonus, whose intentions could no longer be misunder- 
stood. He gained a battle against his adversary, but un- 
fortunately lost the baggage and women belonging to his 
Macedonian phalanx. Antigonus offered to restore them 
on condition that the soldiers would surrender Eumenes 
into his hands. The offer was complied with, and Eumenes, 
having been thus basely betrayed, was put to death in the 
forty-fifth year of his age. (Plutarch, Life of Lvmenes ; 
Nepos; Diodor. Sic,, xviii. 30.) 

EUMENIDES. See Eeinyes. 

EUNAPIUS, a Greek sophist and historian, born at 
Sardis 347 a.d. In his native city he studied under his 
relative the sophist Ohrysanthius, from whom it is supposed 
that he imbibed the enmity to Christianity which his 
works display. While still a youth he went to Athens, 
where he became a favourite pupil of Proaeresius. He 
possessed a considerable knowledge of medicine. In his 
later years he seems to have resided at Athens, teaching 
rhetoric. There is evidence that he was still living in the 
reign of the younger Theodosius. He was the author of 
two works, one entitled Lives of the Sophists (BLoi’^ikoa-6(jiOiv 
Koi aro^uTTWf), and the other consisting of a continuation of 
the history of Dexippus, The former work is .still extant, 
but of the latter only excerpts remain. The style of both 
works is bad, and they are written in a spirit of bitter 
hostility to Christianity. The Lives of the Bophdsts, which 
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deals cMefly %\dtlL the contemporaries of the author, is valu- 
able as the only source for the history of the philosophy of 
that period. The best edition is that of Boissonade with 
notes by Wyttenbach (Amsterdam, 1822). See a notice of 
Eunapius by Cousin m his Fragnwits philosoijhiqiies ijour 
senir a Vliistoire de la philosophie (1865). 

EUNOMIUS, one of the chief leaders of the extreme or 
Anomoean Arians, ■who are sometimes accordingly called 
Eunomians, was born at Dacora in Cappadocia early in 
the 4th century. Under the advice of the Arian bishop 
Secundus of Antioch, he was sent to Alexandria to study 
theology under Aetius, whose secretary he became. He 
afterwards came under the influence of Eudoxius of 
Antioch, where he was ordained deacon. On the recom- 
mendation of Eudoxius he was appointed bishop of Cyzicus 
in 360. In this position he gave unrestrained utterance 
to his extreme Arian views, with the result that the inhabi- 
tants of Cyzicus lodged a complaint against him, and 
Eudoxius was compelled, by command of the emperor 
Constantine, to depose him from the bishopric within a 
year of his elevation to it. Daring the reigns of Julian 
the Apostate and Jovian, he resided in Constantinople in 
close intercourse with Aetius, consolidating an heretical paity 
and consecrating schismatical bishops. He next resided at 
Chalcedon, from which he was banished to Mauritania by 
the emperor Valens for harbouring the rebel Procopius. 
He was recalled, however, before he reached his destination. 
In 383 the emperor Theodosius, who had demanded a 
declaration of faith from all party leaders, punished 
Eunomius for continuing to teach his distinctive doctrines, 
by banishing him to Halmyris in Moesia. He afterwards 
resided at Chalcedon and at Ciesarea in Cappadocia, from 
which he was expelled by the inhabitants for writing 
against their bishop Basilius. His last days were spent at 
Dacora his birthplace, where he died about 394. The 
writings of Eunomius were- held in high reputation by 
his party, and their influence was so much dreaded by the 
orthodox, that more than one imperial edict was issued 
for their destruction (God. Theod., xvi. 34). Consec[ueiitly 
his commentary on the epistle to the Romans, mentioned 
by the historian Socrates, and his epistles, mentioned by 
Philostorgius and Photius, are no longer extant. His 
first apologetical work (A-TroXoyrjrLKos:), written probably 
about 360 or 365, has been entirely recovered from the 
celebrated refutation of it by Basilius, and may be found 
in Fabricius’s Bihl. Gr.y viii., pp. 262-305, A second 
apology, written before 379 (hrep arroKoyta.'s diroXoyta), 
exists only in the quotations given from it in a refutation 
by Gregory of Nyssa. The exposition of faith ("EK^eo-ts 
•njs TTtoTecos), called forth by the above-mentioned demand 
of Theodosius, is still extant, and has been edited by 
Valesius in his notes to Socrates, and by Rettberg in his 
Marcelliam. The doctrine of Eunomius, as displayed in 
these works, was developed by an exclusively logical 
application of the fundamental idea of the unity of God 
to the orthodox Trinitarian view. Denying alike the 
homoousian and the homoiousian theory, ho was dialecti- 
cally probably the ablest and most consistent defender of 
Anomoeanisra, or the doctrine according to which the Son 
is essentially or substantially different from the Father. 
According to Socrates (v. 24), Eunomius carried his 
doctrine to a practical issue by altering the baptismal 
formula. Instead of baptizing in the name of the Trinity, 
he baptized in the name of the Creator and into the death 
of Christ. This alteration -was regarded by the orthodox 
as so serious that Eunomians on returning to the church 
were re-baptized, though the Arians were not. The 
Eunomian heresy was formally condemned by the oecn- 
menioal council of Constantinople. The sect maintained 
a separate existence for some time, but gradually fell 
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away owing to internal divisions. It may bo noted that 
‘Whi.ston’s JSunomanismus Itedimus contains an English 
translation of the fiist apology of Eunomius. 

EUHUCfl (euvouxos), an emasculated person. From 
remote antiquity among the Orientals, as also at a later 
period iu Greece, eunuchs were emiiloyed to take charge 
of the women, or generally as chamberlains, — whence the 
name, ol tijv evvrjv cxovres, i.e., those who have charge of 
the bedchamber. Their position in the harems of princes 
affording them the ready means of access to the royal person, 
it is not surprising that they were frequently enabled to 
exeicise an important influence over princes, and even to 
raise themselves to stations of great trust and power. H ence 
the term eunuch in Egypt came to be applied to any cou7-t 
officer, whether a castratus or not, The vulgar notion that 
eunuchs arc necessarily deficient in courage and in intellec- 
tual vigour is amply refuted by history. We are told, for 
example, by Herodotus that in Persia they were especially 
prized for their fidelity j and they were frequently promoted 
to the highest offices. Harses, the famous general under 
Justinian, was a eunuch, as was also Hermias, governor 
of Atarnea in Mysia, to whose manes the great Aristotle 
offered sacrifices, besides celebrating the praises of his 
patron and friend in a poem (still extant), addressed 
to Virtue (see Lucian’s dialogue entitled Eunuchus). 
To multiply instances were supeifluous. The capacity of 
this class of poisons for public affairs is strikingly illustrated 
by the histories of Persia, India, and China ; and we need 
only allude to the power exercised by the eunuchs under 
the later Roman emperors. The hideous trade of castrating 
boys to be sold as eunuebsfor Moslem harems has continued 
to modern times, the principal district whence they are 
taken being the inland of north-eastern Africa. As the 
larger proportion of children die after the operation (gene- 
rally total removal), such as recover fetch at least three or 
four times the ordinary price of slaves. Even more vile, 
as being practised among a civilized European nation, has 
been the Italian practice of castrating boys to prevent the 
natural development of the voice, in order to train them as 
adult soprano singers, such os might till lately be heard 
in the Sixtine Chapel. Though such mutilation is a crime 
punishable with severity, the supply of “ soprani ” never 
failed so long as their musical powers were in demand in 
high quarters. Driven long ago from the Italian stage by 
public opinion, they remained the musical glory and moral 
shame of the papal choir till the accession of the present 
pope (Leo XIII.), one of whose first acts was to get 
rid of them. Mention must here also be made of the 
class of voluntary eunuchs, who have emasculated them- 
selves, or caused the operation to be performed on them, 
for the avoidance of sexual sin or temptation. This 
unnatural development of asceticism appears iu early 
Christian ages, its votaries acting on the texts Mat. 
xix 12, V. 28-30, Origen’s case is the most celebrated 
example, and by the 3d century there had arisen a sect 
of eunuchs, of whom Augustine says (De Hceres.^ c. 37), 
"Valesii efc seipsos castrant et hospites snos, hoc raodo 
existimantes Deo se debere servire” (see Heander, History 
of Ghr. Church, vol ii. p. 462 j Bingham, Aoiiiq. Chr. 
GhurcA, book iv. chap. 3), Such practices have been 
always opposed by the general body of the Christian 
churches, W have not even now ceased. It recently came 
into notice how large and prosperous a secret sect of the 
kind exists in Russia, whose practice of castration is ex- 
pressed in the name of Skopzi, by which they are commonly 
described. (For details see F, v. Stein in EeiUchrifi fur 
Ehhmlogie, 1875, p, Journal of Anthropology, 1870; 

also Haxthausen, Eussiaai Mmpwe, vol. i.) (ii.B. t.) 

EUPATORIA, a seaport town of European Russia, at 
the head of a circle in the government of Taurida, about 50 
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miles N.W. of Simpheropol, on a sandy promontory in the 
north of Kalamita Bay, m 45° 12 " N lat and 33“ 5' E. long. 
Of its numerous ecclesiastical buildings, which comprise 16 
mosques, three synagogues, an Armenian, an Orthodox, and 
a Catholic church, only two are of special interest, the 
Karaite synagogue and one of the mosques, which has four- 
teen cupolas, and is built after the plan of St Sophia in Con- 
stantinople. The shipping accommodation is poor, the port 
or rather roadstead having a sandy bottom, and being 
exposed to violent storms from the N.E. Small vessels cast 
anchor near the town in a deptli of 1 8 or 15 feet. The 
trade is principally in grain, skins, covvhair, felt, tallow, and 
salt. In 1861, out of a population of 7081, 3422 were 
Mahometans, 1228 Karaite Jews, and 175 Talmudists. In 
1871 the total was 8294. 

It is believed that in the 5tli century B.c. there was a town 
Coronatis, m tins part of the Chersonese, and according to some 
authorities it was near this spot that a military post called Eupatorium 
was eatablished in the 1st centiuy A n, by Diophantes, the general 
of Jklitluadates Eupator. About the end of the _15th century the 
Tatars built the foi tress of Gezle^e oii the pieseut site, and it became 
the centre of one of the principal towns of the Crimea. It was oc- 
cupied for the first time by the Russians nndei Marshal Munich in 
1736, and for the second tune in 1771 by Prince DoIgorukofT. Its 
anne'catiou to Russia took place in 178b, and in the following year 
it was made the chief town of a circle, In 1854 the Anglo-French 
troops weie landed at Eupatorin, and in Februaij’’ 1855 the town 
was occupied by the Turkish forces under Omer Pasha, 

EUPEN' (French the chief town of a circle in the 
district of Aix-larChapelle, Rhenish province of Prussia, is 
situated in a beautiful valley at the confluence of the Hill 
and Vesdre, on the Rhenish railway, 9 miles south of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. It is a flourishing commercial town, and 
besides cloth and buckskin mills, it has net and glove 
manufactories, so-ipworks, dyeworks, tanneriw, and 
breweries, and also carries on a considerable trade in cattle, 
butter, and cheese. It has a Protestant and 6 Catholic 
churches, a Franciscan monastery, a town school of a high 
grade, an orphanage, a hospital, an infirmary, and a 
lunatic asylum. Eupen until 1801 was under the govern 
meiifc of Austria, and belonged to the duchy of Limburg, 
but at the peace of Lun^ville ifc came into the possession of 
Prance, and in 1814 into that of Prussia. The population 
in 1875 was 14,895, 

EUPHORBIUhl, an acrid dull -yellow or brown resin, 
consisting of the concreted milky juice of Evplwrhia resini- 
fera, Berg., a oactus-hke perennial plant of the natural order 
Euphorbiace®, indigenous to Morocco, It is procured by 
making incisions in the branches of the plant, and allowing 
the juice to harden in the heat of the sun. In collecting 
it, the protection of the mouth and nostrils by a cloth is 
requisite, as the dust occasions violent sneezing if inhaled. 
Euphorbium has a taste at first little marked, but afterwards 
hot and acrid. It dissolves in alcohol, ether, and turpen- 
tine ; in water it is only slightly soluble. Its constituents, 
according to Fliickiger, are 38 per cent of an amorphous 
resin, to which the drug owes its acridity, and 22 per cent, 
of eupho) loii^ — together with mucilage, raalates, and mineral 
compounds. Pliny states that the name of the drug was 
given to it in honour of Eupborbua, the physician of Juba 
II., king of Mauritania In former times euphorbium was 
valued in medicine for its drastic, purgative, and emetic 
properties ; and as an errbine it is still occasionally resorted 
to, On account of the violence of its action, ifc requires to 
be mixed for use with starch or flour. As a vesicant it has 
been employed as a substitute for cantharides in veterinary 
practice. 

See Fluckiger and Hanbury, Phamacogra^jhia, 1874; Bentley 
and Trimen, Medical Plaivts, tab. 240. 

EUPHORIOH, a Greek poet and grammarian, was the 
son of Polymuetus, and was born at Chalcis in Euboea in the 
126th Olympiad, 274 B.a. He studied philosophy under 
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lacydes and Prytanis, and poetry under Archebulus the 
Therean, After amassing great wealth, he retired (221 b.c.) 
to the court of Syria, and there assisted Antiochus the 
Great in fonning the royal libiary at Antioch, which it was 
intended should rival that of Alexandria j and in this em- 
ployment he died probably about 200 B.c. His poetry was 
principally epic, bat he was also an epigrammatist, and has 
besides been supposed, though without sufficient reason, to 
have written dramas. Only a few fragments of his works 
have been preserved ; but from the opinions expressed 
by ancient writers, it appears that he was constantly in 
search of archaic and obsolete expressions, and that the 
erudite character of Ms allusions rendered him so obscure 
as to be understood with difficulty. ^ His works appear 
to have been popular as late as the times of the emperor 
Tiberius. 

The fragments have been edited by Meineke under the title De 
Euphorimis Chalculeims Ftta et Seriptxs, &o., Dantzio, 1823. ^ This 
work with amendments has been published by_ Memeke in his 
Analecta Alexandiina, Berlin, 1843. See also Clinton’s Fasti JJel- 
Zcjiirt, voL li, p 611; Fabiicius, PiK (??asc., vol. i. p 694; Heyne, 
be EiipJiorione, Excurs. m. ad Virg. Eiicol. and Excurs. v. ad ^n. 
ii. 

EUPHRAN'OR, a painter and statuary of Greece, who 
flourished about the middle of the 4th century b o., was born 
in the territory of Corinth, but, having practised his art 
and acquired his renown at Athens, is always identified 
with the Athenian school. In sculpture he produced a 
great number of pieces, from colossal lifeffigures to drinking 
cups. Of the finest of these, a figure of Paris, a beautiful 
copy now exists in the Museo Pio-Olementino in the 
Vatican. His principal pictorial work was extant in the 
time of Pausanias in one of the porches of the Ceramicus. 
It represented on one side of the wall the twelve gods, and 
on the other Theseus as the founder of the equal polity of 
Athens. Among the pupils of Euphranor were Antidotus, 
Carmanides, and Leoniclus of Anthedon. He was the 
author of some works on colour and proportion, which 
seem to have been the characteristic excellences of Ms own 
pieces. 

EUPHRATES. The Euphrates has been one of the 
best known rivers of the world from the remotest antiquity. 
It may be considered, roughly speaking, as divided into 
three portions, the upper, middle, and lower divisions, 
each of which is distinguished by special physical features, 
and each of which has played a conspicuous part in the 
world’s Mstory, retaining to the present day monumental 
evidence of the races who have lined its banks. The 
upper division is formed of two arms, called respectively 
the Prdt i and the Murdd (different forms in all probability 
of the same name), which rise, the one a short distance to 
the N.E. of Erzeroum, and the other to the KW. of Lake 
Van near Diyadln, and which unite in the vicinity of 
Keban Maaden, about 39“ N. lat. and 39“ E. long, on the 
high road conducting from Sivas to Diarbekir, This upper 
division of the river bisects the plateau of Asia Minor, and 
has thus been traversed by all the nations who have 
passed successively from Asia into eastern Europe. It 
still exMbits at Paloo, at Malatleh, and in some other places, 
on the precipitous rocks which form its banks, cuneiform 
inscriptions of the Scyfcho-Arian dynasty, which ruled in 
Armenia in the 8th century B.0, Here the general 


^ The original name of the Euphrates, Bwrat or Purat, represents 
probably a very old Asiatic root, Bw or Pur (corresponding ■with the 
"Welsh jBiorio and English “pour”), ■with a Semitic feminine ending. 
The fall form of Si^rai, ■whence the Gr. Euf/jpdrijs, is first found in 
■the insenptions of Darina Hystaspes, the initiM syllable having been 
prefixed apparently by the Peisians, in order to obtain a suitable 
Anan etymology for the name Eufrat, signifying “the good abound- 
ing.” The fluvial root Bw is perhaps to be recognized in Borysthenes, 
Eho-bur, and some other names. 
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character of the Euphrates is that of a river of the first 
order stmggling through high hills or rather low mountaius, 
prolongations of tho chain of Anti-Taurus, and making an 
exceedingly tortuous course as it forces its way over a rocky 
or a pebbly bed from one natural barrier to another. As 
it winds round its numerous barriers it canies occasionally 
towards each of the cardinal points a considerable body of 
water and is shallow enough in some places for loaded 
camels to pass in autumn, the water rising to about 4^ feet 
The general direction of the left arm of the Euphrates, 
which is termed the MurAd-chal, and which, rising near 
Diyadin, skirts the plains both of Miish and Kharpiit, is 
westerly as far as its junction with the right arm near 
Keban Maaden. This right arm again, which rises near 
Erzeroum, and which, though of inferior length and size, 
is generally regarded as the true Euphrates, nma south- 
westerly by Erzmgdn Kamakh (Kiirmdh of the inscriptions, 
and Gr. Ko/i/rayi^viJ) and Egin to the point of junction. 
There, however, the direction of the river changes. Meet- 
ing obliquely the Anti-Taurus, which afterwards rises into 
the Jiljik-dagh (the Mount Abus of antiquity), it is forced 
to the south through some very prccijiitous gorges to the 
vicinity of Malatleh. It then crosses the broken country 
between the Anti-Taurus and Taurus, and finally forces its 
way through the latter range in a succession of rapids and 
cataracts for a space of about 40 miles, till it emerges upon 
the great Syrian plain, a short distance above Sams4t, the 
ancient Samosata, where Lucian dwelt and wrote. The 
Euphrates now enters on its middle division, which may be 
considered to extend from Samsdt to Hit. The direction 
here is at first S.W., then S., and afterwards S E. from 
about the 36th parallel of latitude to its embouchure iu the 
Persian Gulf. The river in this part of its course runs 
through a valley of a few miles in width, which it has 
eroded in the rocky surface, and which, being more or less 
covered with alluvial soil, is pretty generally cultivated by 
artificial irrigation. The method of irrigation is peculiar, 
dams of solid masonry being run into the bed of the river, 
frequently from both sides at once, so as to raise the level 
of the stream and thus to give a water power of several 
feet in height which is used to turn a gigantic wheel some- 
times 40 feet in diameter. The water is thus raised to a 
trough at the top of the dam, and from thence is distri- 
buted among the gardens, and melon beds, and rice fields, 
occupying the valley between the immediate bed of the 
river and the rocky banks which shut it out from the desert. 
The wheels, which are of the most primitive construction, 
being made of rough branches of trees, with 100 or 150 
rude clay vessels slung on the outer edge, raise a prodigious 
amount of water, and are moreover exceedingly picturesque, 
the dams or aqueducts to which they are attached being 
often formed of a series of well-built Gothic arches j but 
they are great impediments to navigation, as they cause a 
current of six or seven knots an hour, which cannot be 
surmounted by any ordinary steam power. In some parts 
of the river 300 of these wheels have been counted within 
a space of 1 30 miles, and when our steamers first appeared 
upon the river, not forty years ago, at least one-third of 
the wheels were in working order j but they have since 
fallen very generally into ruin, the Arab population, which 
used to cultivate the immediate banks of the river, having 
for the most part moved further off into the desert. The 
rocks which form the river banks during f:bia part of its 
course are composed of gypsum, sandstone, and conglomer- 
ate with mica and fekpar, and at some points, as at 
Helebi-Jelebl (the ZabA andZal4 of the Arabs) approach 
close to the water’s edge. Beyond the rocky banks on 
both sides is the open desert, covered in spring with a 
luxuriant verdure, and dotted here and there with the 
black tent of the Bedouin, the great tribe of Shamar hold- 
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iug the left bank or Jozlr^h, as the ’Anezoli possess the 
right bank or ShAmiyoh. The middle course of the 
Euphrates has also played a great part in history. Iji very 
early times it formed a boundary between the emjiire of 
Assyria to the east and the great naiion of the Klietta, or 
Hittites, to the west; and the capital of the latter people, 
known in Scripture as Carchemish (2 Chron xxxv. 20), 
was built upon its banks. Tho ruins of this city, now 
known as Yerdbolus, a corruption of the Greek Hierapolis, 
have been recently examined by ISfr George Smith, and are 
found to contain numerous well preserved bas-reJiefs 
(with inBcriptioiis in the Hamathite character), w'hich 
promise to be of the utmost importance as forming the 
connecting link that has been long sought between 
Egyptian and Assyrian art. In the vicinity of Hierapolis, 
or Carchemish, was the upper passage of the Euphrates on 
the road conducting from Syria to Nineveh. The site is 
now known as Bir or Birejek, but it retained the title of 
Zugma (Greek, according to the Arab geographers, 

to comparatively modern times (see Yaciit in voce), and the 
remains of the old bridge were still to be seen there in the 
7th century of the Hegira, popularly known as the Jisr 
Memhj, or bridge of Membij, the Arabic form of the Syriac 
Mabog or Hieropolis. The lower passage of the Euphrates 
conducting from Syria to Babylonia, which retained, among 
the Greeks, the old Semitic title of Thapsacus (or piDEin 
1 Kings V. 4, &c.), is usually placed at Der, 200 miles 
lower down the river ; but Captain Lynch, who carefully 
examined the country, would prefer the position of Phmisah 
above Racca, where he found the remains of an ancient 
bridge. The Euphrates is singularly deficient in tributaries 
after it leaves the mountains; with the exception, in- 
deed, of the SaTyeh (XCyya's of the Greeks) and the 
Scytir (Sangar of the Assyrian inscriptions) on tlie 
right bank, and the Bilikh and KhahUr on the left, which 
have retained their present names unchanged for thirty 
centuries, there is no affluent to the Euphrates of any con- 
sequence after it has once broken through the Taurus range. 
In antiquity, indeed, there would seem to have been a 
river named Araxes by Xenophon, and Saocoras by Ptolemy, 
which descended from the Sinjar hills, and, running due 
south, joined the Euphrates between Der and Annah ; but 
no traces of such a stream are now to be found, and it has 
been suggested therefore that its disappearance may be 
due to the same upheaval of the land at the south-eastern 
foot of the Sinjar hills, which diverted the Nisibln river 
(Gozan of scripture, Mygdonius of the Greeks, and Hermas 
of the Arabs) from its ancient course by Hatra to Tekrit 
on the Tigris, and forced it to join the Khabdr and ulti- 
mately the Euphrates. 

During the Mahometan period there were many flourish- 
ing towns on the banks of the river in the middle part of 
its course. The geographers mention in succesion Somei- 
sAt, Rdm-Kaleh, Jisr-Mambej or Blr, Beles, El Ja’aber (or 
Dusar), Racca (Nicephorium at the mouth of the Bilikh), 
Kerkessfeh (Circessium at the mouth of the Khabdr), 
Rahbeh, D6r-el-KAim (Gordian’s tomb? and the bound- 
ary between the Roman and Persian empires), Annah (or 
Anatho), Haditheh, Aids, NAdseh, and Hit. Many of 
these cities are now in ruins, bub the sites can for the 
most part be identified, and they would all well repay 
a careful examination; at present the most consider- 
able towns are SamsAt, Blr, Annah, and Hit. From 
Blr lo Ja’aber the river is rather sluggish, running over 
a sandy or pebbly bed ; further down, and as far as Hit, 
the general character of the bed is rocky, and between 
A nTin.Ti and Hit, it is thickly studded with islands, on 
which were built in former times the castles and treasuries 
of the rulers of the land, many of these inlands being stiR 
inhabited. 
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Hit,^ wiiich maybe fixed on as the j)oint of demarcation 
between tbc middle and lower divisions of the river, stands 
at the head of the alluvial deposit. It is distant about 750 
miles by the windings of the river from the point where the 
Euphrates breaks tluough the Taurus range, and the further 
course of the stream measures about 550 miles to the sea. 
The hills and dills and locky banks which have hitherto 
lined the river disappear, and, with the exception of one 
limited tiact a short distance above Babylon, named El 
Haswa, there is not a stone or a pebble to be seen on the sur- 
face of the desert all the way to the sea. In the immediate 
vicinity of Hit a large canal was taken off on the right bank 
of the river, which followed the extreme skirt of the 
alluvium the whole way to the Persian Gulf, and thus 
formed an outer barrier, strengthened at intervals with watch- 
towers and fortified posts, to protect the cultivated land 
of the SowM against the incursions of the desert Arabs. 
This gigantic work, the line of which is still to be traced 
throughout its course, was formerly called the Khajulak- 
SaMr^ or “ Sapor’s trench,” being historically ascribed to 
the Sassanian king, Shapiir Dhulaktfif, but it is known in 
the country as the Cherra-Saldeh, and is in popular tradi- 
tion believed to have been excavated by Bokhtnnasr 
(Nebuchadnezzar) for his favourite “ .sultdneh,” Saldeh, 
“the fortunate.” The great irrigating canals, however, which 
especially distinguished Babylonia, were derived from the 
left hank of the river, and watered the country between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Many of them must have been 
of the most remote antiquity, as the majority of the primi- 
tive capitals — such as Kuth4, and Niffer, and Larsa, &c., 
sister cities of Babylon — were built upon their banks, and 
are thus proved to he of a later date than the canals. In 
the time of the Arabs the chief canals were the Nahr Isd, 
the Nahr Saraar, the Nahr Malcd (the royal river of the 
Greeks), and the Nahr Kuthd, and the cuts from these 
main channels, reticulating the entire country between the 
rivera, converted it into a continuous and luxuriant garden. 
The most important canal, however, was the large stream 
which left the Babylonian branch of tbe Euphrates just 
above the city, and under the name of the Aralchat'^ (Archous 
of the Greeks and Bevrdt and Nil of the Arabs) ran due 
east to the Tigris, irrigating all the central part of the 
Jezlreh, and sending down a branch as far south as Niffer, 
At the present day it is easy to distinguish these great 
primitive water courses from the lateral ducts which they 
fed, the former being almost without banks, and merely 
traceable by the winding curves of the layers of alluvium 
in the bed, while the latter are hedged in by high banks of 
mud, heaped up during centuries of dredging. Not a 
hundredth part of the old irrigation system is now in work- 
ing order. A few of the months of the smaller canals are 
kept open so as to receive a limited supply of water at the 
rise of the river in May, which then distributes iteelf over 
the lower lying lands in the interior, almost without labour 
on the part of the cultivators, giving birth in such localities 

^ The trae name of this place seems to have been Ihi, which is 
often found in the Talmud in the compound foim of llu-dorMra, or 
“ of the Bitumen," from the famous bituminous spnap in the 
vicinity. Herodotus wrote tbe name as’'Iy, vntb the Greek nominatival 
ending, wbile in EU we have the Arabic feminine suffix. Isidore 
gives tbe form of Aetiro\ts j Ptolemy Las IdtKdpa, Ammianos Hia- 
cira,''and Zosimus AdKtpa , — ^the tbrea last forms all refening to the 
bitumen springs. The name has not been recognized in tbe Assyrian 
inscriptions, though it is carious to observe that in Proto-Babylonian 
“ Bitumen ” was named litu, a form very much resembling the 
modem EU. 

® The Assyrian Arathai means “ the load,” and is thus piecisely 
synonymous with the Arabic Serr&t, while the Bedouin of the present 
day apply to different portions of this canal the names of Deri and 
Sak, with the same meaning. At the time of the Arab conquest the 
name of SerrAt-d-Jamasi was that chiefly in use, but in later times 
the upper and lower divisions of the canal were more often called “ the 
two Znbs,” after the famous river of that name in Assyria. 


to tbe most abundant crops ; but by tar tbe larger portion 
of the region between the rivers is at present an and, 
bowling wilderness, strewed in tbe most part with broken 
pottery, tbe evidence of former habitation, and bearing 
nothing but the camel thorn, tbe wild caper, tbe colocyntb- 
apple, wormwood, and tbe other weeds of tbe desert. It must 
further be borne in mind that tbe course of the river and 
tbe features of the country on both banks are subject to con- 
stant fluctuation. Between Hit, it is true, and Feliigia (near 
the ancient Perisabor, Anhdr of the Arabs) which is at the 
head of the canal system, no great change is possible owing 
to the height of the river banks, but lower dowm every- 
thing depends on the care bestowed on the artificial 
embankments of the stream. When the Euphrates, for 
instance, breaks through atPelugia, and fills the Saklawieh 
canal (in the line of the old Nahr Usd) the whole country 
west of Baghdad is submerged, and a still more important 
flooding occurs lower down near Mussalb, at tbe head of the 
modem Hindleh canal. Here in all ages there has been a 
great bifurcation of the river. We may infer that the 
right arm was the original bed, and the left arm, on which 
Babylon was built, the artificial derivation, because from 
the earliest times, as we learn from the cuneiform 
inscriptions, the Babylon stream has always been called 
the river of Sippara and not the Euphrates. In the 
time of Alexander, it is true, the nomenclature had been 
reversed, the right arm beiug then known as the Pallacopas, 
which means an artificial canal;® but under the A-rabs and 
until comparatively modem times, the old distribution has 
again prevailed, the Euphrates being always described inhis- 
toiy as the river which flowed direct to Kiifa (near the modern 
Nejef, the tomb of Ali), while the present stream, passing 
along the ruins of Babylon to Hillah and Diwanleh, has 
been universally known as the Nahr Biird) a mere corrup- 
tion of the ancient title of Sippara.^ At the present day 
the preservation of the embankments at the point of bifurca- 
tion demands the constant care of the Baghdad Government. 
The object is to allow sufficient water to drain off to the west- 
ward for the due irrigation of the lands cultivated by the 
Khezzdil Arabs below Nejef, while the Hillah bed still retains 
the main volume of the stream, and is navigable to the sea; 
but it frequently happens that the dams at the head of the 
Hindleh are carried away, and that a free channel being 
thus opened for the waters of the river to the westward, 
the Hillah bed shoals to 2 or 3 feet, and is everywhere ford- 
able. But whether the main body of the stream may flow in 
therightarm or in the left, the lower portion of the Euphrates 
— ^thatis, a tract of 200 miles in length intervening between 
DiwAnleh and the junction of the two great rivers at 
Koraa,— forms and has always formed a succession of 
reedy lagoons of the most hopeless character. These were 
the Paludes Chaldaici of antiquity, the M Batihdt of the 
Arabs, and they are best known to us at present as tbe 
Lemldn marshes, though that name is by no means of 
general application. It may be doubted if the fall of the 


® The first element of this compound may he compared with the 
Hebrew aVa, “division,” a root winch has also produced the Arabic 
name of Eelugia; and in the second element we may perhaps recognize 
the or Jovof, which was tbe name given to the natural depression 
now filled by the “ sea of Nejef.” 

* The two Sippaxas, represented in the Bible by the dual form of 
Sepharvaim, were situated on the Euphrates near the point of bifurca- 
tion, but the exact spot cannot now be recognized, owing to the 
frequent destruction and reformation of the banks of the river in this 
part of its course. Under the form of Swr&n or SwrA, the place 
became famous in the Middle Ages as the site of a great Jewish 
academy, while the bndge by which the river was crossed on the high 
road from Baghdad to Kufa was also known as the Jisr-Surd. The 
name still appertains to some remams, of no great mark or extent, 
immediately above the site of Babylon, but tbe old city of Sippara 
was probably higher np the river, and not far from the modem town 
of Mufsdii. 
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land will ever admit of these marshes being drained, and 
certainly in its present condition a more unproductive and 
unpromising tract of country than the lake region can 
hardly he conceived. The navigation through the long 
lines of reeds is subject to constant interraption, the 
climate is pestilential, the inhabitants wild and inWpitable, 
and yet there are many mounds and ancient sites among 
the marshes that would well repay excavation, dating as 
they do from the earliest Chaldean times. The antiquities, 
indeed, of the lower Euphrates are all of the highast 
inteiest, for here were established the earliest seats of 
civilization, and here accordingly were localized the tradi- 
tions of a terrestial paradise. Erech (modern Warka) and 
“ TJr of the Chaldees ” (now Mugheir) were both in the 
immediate vicinity of the river, the banks of which, below 
the junction of the SamslwA branch, the outpour of the 
Hindieh waters, everywhere bear evidence of a teeming 
population in ancient times. Erom Ivorna, where the 
Tigris and Euphrates at present unite, the river sweeps on 
in its majestic course to Bussorahj it is here 1000 yards 
in width, and from 3 to 6 fathoms deep, so as to be navi- 
gable by vessels of war, which not unfrequently ascend as 
far as the junction. Bussorah, which was formerly a very 
considerable city, hut has now dwindled to a small town 
of 10,000 inhabitauts, lies in a creek at a dibtance of a 
couple of miles from the river. Off the mouth of the 
creek, however, the Euphrates usually presents a somewhat 
animated appearance, the head-quarters of the Tmkish 
naval force in the Persian Gulf being here established, and 
several mercantile steamers from Bombay and Baghdad 
being also not unfrequently anchored in the roads. The 
native craft is likewise numerous, and occasionally the port 
is visited by a vessel of war from the British squadron in 
the gulf. From Korna to Bussorah the banks erf the river 
are weU cultivated, and the date groves are almost continuous. 
Twenty-five miles further down the river Kanin from 
Shuster and Dizful throws off an arm, which seems to be 
artificial, into the Euphrates. This arm is named the 
HaffAr, and at the confluence is situated the Persian town 
of Mohamrah, a place which is most conveniently placed 
for trade, and which in the future is likely to become a 
place of much consequence. In the vicinity of Mohamrah 
was situated, at the time of the Christian era, the Parthian 
city of Spasini-Charax, which was succeeded by Bnlmon 
ArdesMr (now Bamishlr) under the Sassanians, and by 
MoJiarzi under the Arabs. The left hank of the river 
from this point belongs to Persia. It consists of an island 
named AbadAn, about 45 miles in length, which has been 
formed by the alluvial deposits brought down by the river 
during the last fifteen centuries. New land, indeed, is 
yearly rising at the mouth of the river; and Fao, where we 
have established our telegraphic terminus connecting the 
Bombay and Constantinople wires, although at present on 
the sea-shore, is not likely long to remain so. The entire 
length of the Euphrates from its source near Diadin to Fao 
cannot be less than 1600 miles, and for three-quarters of 
that distance, or as far as Bir, it is more or less navigable 
by light boats and rafts. 

Eapli- The Euphrates valley, independently of its great natural 
advantages, has attracted some attention in recent times from 

^ its geographical position, forming as it does the most direct 
line of transit between the Mediterranean and the Persian 
Gulf, and thus offering an alternative means of communica- 
tion with India, not greatly inferior to the route through 
Egypt. During our wars with Napoleon, early in the present 
century, and indeed up to the time when the introduction of 
steam navigation rendered the Red Sea accessible at all sea- 
sons of the year, the political correspondence of the home and 
Indian Governments usually passed by what is called “the 
Euphrates route,” swift dromedaries conveying the mails 


across the desert from Bussorah to Aleppo on one line, 
while Tartars on post horses on the other rode from 
Baghdad direct to Constantinople ; and even to the present 
day these postal lines are keiit up with some modifications 
for the conveyance of correspondence between Baghdad 
and Europe. The greater facilities and the greater expedi- 
tion of the Egjqitian route, — especially since the construction 
of railways from Alexandria to Suez, and yet more recently 
the opening of the Suez Canal, — have, it must be allowed, 
established that line in popular estimation ns the high road 
to India, but still not entirely to the exclusion of the 
Euphrates valley route. Various plans, indeed, have been 
su^ested and partly executed at different times, with a 
view to opening up communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf. The Biitish Government 
commenced in 1835 by sending out Colonel Chesney at 
the head of an expedition to Syria, with instructions to 
transport two steamers from the Mediterranean to the 
Euphrates, and after putting them together at Bir, N.E. of 
Aleppo, to attempt the descent of the river to the sea. One 
of these steamers was lost in a squall during the passage 
down, the river, but the other performed the voyage in 
safety, and thus demonstrated the practicability of the down- 
ward navigation. Following on this first exjieriment, the 
East India Company, in 1841, proposed to maintain a 
permanent flotilla on the Tigris and Euphrates, and sent 
two vessels accordingly, the “Nitocris” and the “Nimrod,” 
under the command of Captain Campbell of the Indian 
Navy, to attempt the ascent of the latter river. The 
experiment was so far successful that, with incredible 
difficulty, the two vessels did actually reach Beles, about 
the same parallel as Aleppo, but the result of the expedition 
was to show that practically the river could not be used as 
a high road of commerce, the continuous rapids and falls' 
during the low season, caused mainly by the artifleial 
obstructions of the irrigating dams, being insurmountable 
by ordinary steam power, and the aid of hundreds of hands 
being thus required to drag the vessels upthe stream at those 
points by main force; and all subsequent experience has 
confirmed this view, so that at the present day, although 
many of the dams have been cleared away, and the navigar 
tion of the river has been generally much improved, the 
Turkish authorities do not attempt to run their steamers 
up and down throughout the year, but content themselves 
with a few trips between Beles and HiUah, while the river 
remains in flood from April to August, with the political 
object of controlling the riverain tribes rather than for 
purposes of commerce. The unsuitability of the Euphrates 
for continuous steam, navigation was no sooner clearly 
ascertained than public attention began to be directed to a 
communication between the Mediterranean and the Persian 
Gulf by rail, and from that time to the present, under a 
hundred different forms, the Euphrates valley railway has 
been under the consideration both of the political and the 
commercial world. In the year 1872 a select committee 
of the House of Commons reported generally in favour of 
the line, remarkmg that about £10,000,000 sterling would 
probably be sufficient to cover the expense of a railway 
along the shortest route between the seas ; and adding that 
the principal advantages to be derived from such an 
expenditure would be 1st, the more rapid transmission 
of the mails between England and India ; 2d, the posses- 
sion of au alternative and more rapid route for the convey- 
ance of troops; and 3d, the great extension of commerce 
which would follow from the opening up of such a line of 
communication between India and England.^ How the 
money was to be obtained, however, the committee did not 
venture to recommend. They merely suggested that the 
English Government should enter into communication 
with the Turkish Government, with a view to some 
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arrangement for a joint responsibility in raising the 
necessary funds, and it was ou this money question that 
tbe whole scheme, and a great number of similar private 
schemes, fell through. It is pretty certain, indeed, that 
a railway of 1000 or 1200 miles through the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian deserts, dependent for its support entirely 
on the termini upon the two seas, can never be pecuniarily 
remunerative; and so long, therefore, as the British 
Government retains its hold on the Egyptian line it can 
hardly be worth its while to embark on so costly an under- 
taking merely for its possible political advantages. If the 
Sublime Porte had retained its position in the political 
world, it might have been a sound and proper measure of 
domestic economy to have laid down a railway from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, with a view to develop- 
ing the resources of the intermediate countries, and con- 
solidating the power of the central government. Midhat 
Pasha, indeed, the author of the Tuidcish constitution, had 
thus some years ago, when he was governor of Baghdad, 
actually completed the preliminary surveys for a line from 
Tripoli on the Mediterranean, acioss the desert to Tekrit 
on the Tigris, and thence by Baghdad to Bussorali; and if 
he had remained in office the project would have been jiro- 
bably executed; but under present circumstances, when 
A.siatic Turkey threatens to become yearly more hopelessly 
disorganized, there is no reasonable prospect of such a 
scheme being resumed under native auspices. It is only, 
indeed, in the possible event of the Tigris and Euphrates 
valleys falling into the hands of a European power that we 
can look with any hope to the construction of railwajrs, or 
the scientific embankment of the rivers, or the excavation of 
canals, or any of those measures of internal improvement 
which, however, if executed with care and skill, would 
soon restore these now desolate regions to their former 
exceptional condition of populousness, wealth, and general 
prosperity. 

It may be of intpiest to acid that tlie India Office has recently 
enn)lo3’ea Captain Folnx Jones, an accoinjilished oflieer of the late 
Indian nai'y, and one of tlie most eapeiienced sun eyors of that 
noble service, in constructing a map of the Eiipinates and Tigris 
upon a laige scale. All the chaits and plans executed by Col. 
Chesiiey, Cajit H. B. Lynch, and the various officers of the Indian 
navy who have been emidoyed duiing the last 40 years on the 
survw of Mesopotamia, and most of ■whose memoiia have been pub- 
lished in the cuirent volumes of the Eoyal Googiaphical Society’s 
Journal, have been utilized for the purpose, and the result has been 
the production of a map not less remarkable as a specimen of the 
highest cartographic skill than for its general scientific accuracy 
and its unusual fulness of detail It is to be hoped that this 
map will be soon engraved, and thus rendered, generally accessible 
to the public. (H. C. R ) 

EUPIOH (Greek, e?!, well, Tr/oiv, fat), a hydrocarbon of 
the paraffin senes, discovered by Reichenbach in wood-tar. 
It is a colourless and highly volatile and inflammable 
liquid, having at 20“ C. a specific gravity of 0'65, and ex- 
panding considerably when heated. It is nnaflTecfced by 
alkalies and mineral acids, and unites directly with the 
haloid elements. Eupion is formed in the destructive dis- 
tillation of many substances, as wood, coal, cao'utchouc, 
bones, resin, and the fixed oils. It is most conveniently 
prepared from rectified bone oil and rape and hemp seed 
oils, by treatment with sulphuric acid. Like other liquids 
of similar composition, it is employed for illuminating pur- 
poses, and, mixed with rape and cotton-seed oils, for the 
lubrication of machinery. 

ETTPOLIS, an Athenian poet of the Old Comedy, and, in 
the judgment of Horace, ranking, along with Cratinus and 
Aristophanes, as the greatest of that school, was the son of 
oosipolis, and was born 445 b.c. Hothing whatever is 
known of his personal history. With regard to his death, 
he IS said to have been thrown into the sea by Alcibiades, 
who had suffered from his attacks in the Bdirrai. Cicero, 


however, points out that Eratosthenes mentions plays pro- 
duced by Eupolis after the Sicilian expedition in which 
Alcibiades is said to have taken this revenge. It is much 
more likely, therefore, and much more generally believed, 
that he fell at the battle either of Cynossema, 411 b.c., or 
of iEgospotami, 408 b.c. To a lively and fertile fancy 
Eupolis added a sound practical judgment, which prompted 
him to a thorough mastery of the mechanical part of his art. 
The result of his studies was that he was reputed to equal 
Aristophanes in the elegance and purity of his diction, and 
Cratinus in the command of the most bitter irony and pun- 
gent sarcasm. Very curious and complicated relations 
subsisted between Eupolis and Aristophanes, who accused 
each other with the bitterest virulence, not only of imitation 
but of plagiarism. Some of these attacks will be found 
described in various parts of the scholia upon Aristophanes. 
The plays of Eupolis are said to have numbered in all 
seventeen. Meineke gives the names of fifteen which he 
considers genuine, and an analysis of those whose subjects 
can be decided from the surviving fragments. 

EUPOMPUS, one of the most celebrated of Greek 
painters, was a native of Sicyon, and a contemporary of 
Zeuxis and Parrhasius, who flourished in the 4th century 
B.C. He was the head of the Sicyonian school of art, and 
was held in very high esteem by his countrymen. When 
Lysippus the sculptor was beginning his career, he con- 
sulted Eupompus as to whom he should take for his model. 
“ Take nature herself for your model,” replied Eupompus, 
“ and be not shackled by the trammels of any predecessor.” 
No mention is made of more than a single piece by Eupom- 
pus — a victor in the games bearing a palm. 

EURE, a department in the north-east of France, one 
of the five formed out of the old province of Normandy, is 
bounded on the N, by the department of Seine Inf^rieure, 
W.^ by Calvados, S. by Orne and Eure-et-Loir, and E. by 
Seine-et-Oise and Oise. It has an area of 2420 square 
miles, and lies between 48“ 39' and 49“ 29' N. lat., and 0* 
16' and 1“ 45' E. long. The surface is flat, with some 
ranges of low hills, none of them exceeding 300 feet in 
height. The Seine flows from S.E. to N.W. through the 
department dividing it into two unequal parts, and after 
touching the frontier at two or three points forms near its 
mouth part of the northern boundary. All the rivers of the 
department flow into the Seine,— on the right hank the 
Audelle and the Epte, and on the left the Eure with its 
tributaries the Avre andthelton, andtheRille with its tribu- 
tary tbe Cbarentonne. The Eure, from which the depart- 
ment takes its name, rises in Orne, and flowing first east 
and then west through Eure-et-Loir, falls into the Seme 
6 miles below Louviers, after a course of 93 miles. The 
Rille likewise rises in Orne, and flows generally northward 
to its mouth in the estuary of the Seine. The climate 
is mild, but moist and variable. The soil is generally 
clayey, resting ou a bed of chalk; but along the Seine 
there are some barren sandy tracts quite incapable of 
cultivation. A great part of the department, however, is 
very fertile and well tilled. The chief cereal cultivated 
is wheat, but flax also is largely grown. There is a wide 
extent of pasturage on which are reared a considerable num- 
ber of cattle and sheep, and especially those horses of pure 
Norman breed for which the department has long been 
celebrated. Fruit is very abundant, especially apples and 
pears, from which much cider and perry are made, and vine- 
yards on the Seine, Eure, and Avre yield a considerable 
quantity of wine. Wild game, especially of the winged 
sorts, is very plentiful, and the rivers abound in fish. 
Iron ore is very abundant, and the department is noted for 
its mining and manufacturing industry. Cotton, linen, 
and woollen cloths of every kind are fabricated. There are 
large establishments for making copper ware of all 
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the various descriptions of paper, nails, pins, and needles, 
glass for windows and glass bottles, and jewellery and 
trinkets. Such goods form the trade; and, in addition to 
these, firewood, timber, cattle, honey, wax, and corn are 
furnished to the district surrounding the department. 
Eure is divided into the following arrondissements : — 
Evroux, Louviers, Les Andelys, Bernay, and Pont-Audemer ; 
and its capital is Evreux. Notwithstanding the number 
of industries carried on m the department the population 
has for some time been decreasing ; while in 1851 it was 
415,777, it was only 377,874 in 1872, and 373,629 in 
1876. 

EURE-ET-LOIR, a department in the northern part of 
France, formed out of portions of Orl^anais, Maine, and 
Isle de-France, is bounded on the N. by the department of 
Eure, W. by Orne and Sarthe, S. by Loir-et-Cher, S.E. by 
Loiret, and N.E. by Seine-et-Oise. It has an area of 
2361 square miles, and lies between 47“ 57' and 48° 57' 
N. lat , and 0“ 44' and 2“ 0' E. long. The western and 
north-western parts consist of undulations of hill and valley, 
with springs, rivulets, and small lakes. The eastern part 
is a level and uniform and very fruitful plain. The 
northern part is watered by the Eure, with its tributanes 
the V^gre, Blaise, and Avre, a small western portion by 
the Huisne, and the southern by the Loir with its tribu- 
taries the Connie and the Ozanne. The air is pure, and the 
climate mild, and not subject to sudden changes. The soil 
consists, for the most part, either of clay intermixed with 
sand or of calcareous earth, and is on the whole fruitful, 
but in some portions of the S.W. it is sandy and dry, and 
many tracts of land are so poor as to be uncultivated. The 
agriculture is better conducted than in moat of the depart- 
ments of France, and the average yield of the various 
kinds of corn is about three times greater. The wheat is 
remarkably fine, and among the other agricultural products 
are rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, beet-root, melons, and 
onions. Wine is not extensively produced, nor of the best 
quality ; but in some parts there is an abundant supply of 
apples, from which cider is made as the common diiik of 
the mhabitants. The extensive meadows supply pasturage 
for a large number of cattle and sheep, the average yield 
of wool being double that of any of the other departments. 
There are some iron mines, and granite, marble, and 
gypsum quarries. The manufactures are not extensive; 
but leather, paper, cotton goods of various kinds, serges, 
flannels, and other coarse woollens, hosiery, ha^ caps, 
household linen (such as sheetings and table linen), and 
some earthenware are furnished. The department has 
Chartres for its capital, and is divided into the arrondisse- 
ments of Chartres, ChSiteaudun, Dreux, and Nogent-le- 
Eotrou. The population, which in 1851 was 415,777, was 
282,622 in 1872 and 283,075 in 1876. 

EURIPIDES is the mediator between ancient and 
modern drama. No great poet is more difficult to estimate 
justly, and none has been judged more unfairly. He can- 
not claim the full excellence of the school from which he 
began the departure, nor yet that of the school which at 
last arose on the foundations laid by him. His time forced 
an mner conflict on the art to which his genius was 
devoted. We must try not to bok at him either wholly 
from a modern stand-point or wholly from that of the age 
which he closed, but rather to place ourselves, as far as 
we can, at the Has of separation on which he stood, and 
endeavour to see how he dealt with the perplexing forces 
of an inevitable transition. 

Life, All that is known about his outward life may be shortly 

480-406 told. He was bom in 480 B.O., on the very day, according 
to the legend, of the Greek victory at Salamis, where his 
Athenian parents had taken refuge; and a whimsical fancy 
has even suggested that his name — son, of was 


meant to commemorate the first check of the Persian fleet 
at Artemisium. His father Mnesarchus was at least able 
to give him a liberal education ; it was a favourite taunt 
with the comic poets that his mother Clito had been a 
herb-seller — a quaint instance of the tone which public 
satire could then adopt with plausible effect. At first he 
was intended, we are told, for the profession of an athlete,— 
a calling of which he has recorded his opinion with some- 
thing like the courage of Xenophanes. He seems also to 
have essayed painting, but at five-and-tweuty he brought 
out his first pby, the Peliades, and thenceforth he was a 
tragic poet. At thirty-nine he gained the first prize, and 
in his career of about fifty years he gained it only five 
times m all. This fact is perfectly consistent with his 
unquestionably great and glowing popularity in his own 
day. Throughout life he had to compete with Sophocles, 
and with other poets wlio represented tragedy of the type 
consecrated by a splendid tradition. It was but natuial 
that the judges should crown works of that school more 
frequently than the brilhaut experiments of an innovator. 

The hostile criticism of Aristophanes W'as witty ; and, what 
has not always been observed, it was true, granting the 
premise from which Aristophanes starts, that the tragedy 
of JEschylus and Sophocles is the only right model. Its 
unfairness, often extreme, consists in ignoring the changing 
conditions of public feeling and taste, and the possibilities, 
changed accordingly, of an art which could exist only by 
contmuing to please large audiences. It has usually been 
supplied that the unsparing derision of the comic poets 
contributed not a little to make the life of Euripides at 
Athens uncomfortable ; and there is certainly one passage 
(in a fragment of the Melanippe , — ^Nanek, Frag. 495) which 
would apply well enough to his persecutors ; — 

AySpQy Be iroWol rov y^Xuros oSvem 
&(TKod(ri x^piTOS tcepTSfiovs iyi> Si mas 
fium yeXotovs, otrives cro^Qv wipi 
ixilKty (TtSimto. 

To laise vam laughter, many exercise 
The arts of satire, but my spirit loathes 
These mockers whose unoridled mockeiy 
Invades grave themes. 

The infidelity of two wives in succession is alleged to 
explain the poet’s tone in reference to the majority of their 
sex, and to complete the picture of au uneasy private life. 

He appears to have been repelled by the Athenian demo- 
cracy, as it tended to become less the rule of the people than 
of the mob. Thoroughly the son of his day in intellectual 
mattei^ he shrauk from the coarser aspects of its political 
and social life. His best word is for the small farmer 
(mtourgos), who does not often come to town, or soil his 
rustic honesty by contact with the crowd of the market- 
place, 

About 409 n.c. Euripides left Athens, and after a 
residence in the Thessalia.n Magnesia repaired, on the in- 
vitation of King Archelaus, to the Macedonian court, 
where Greeks of distinction were always welcome. In his 
ArcMaus Euripides celebrated that legendary son of 
TSmenus, and head of the T^menid dynasty, who had 
founded wiEgee; and in one of the meagre fragments he 
evideniiy alludes to the beneficent energy of his royal host in 
opening up the vrild land of the North. It was at Pella, 
too, ilmt Euripides composed or completed, and perhaps 
produced, the Bacchos. Jealous courtiers, we are told, 
contrived to have him attacked and killed by savage dogs. 

It is odd that the fate of Actseon should be ascribed, by 
l^end, to two distinguished Greek writers, Euripides 
and Lucian; though in the former case at least the fate 
has not such appropriateness as the Byzantine biographer 
discovers in the latter, on the ground that its victim 
“had waxed rabid against the trutL” The death of Death, 
Euripides, whatever its manner, occurred in 406 B.O., when b.o, 
VIE. — 85 
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he was seventy-four. Sophocles followed him ia a few 
months, but not before ho had been able to honour the 
memory of his younger rival by causing his actors to 
appear with Icas than the full costumo of the Dionysiac 
festival. Soon afterwards, in the Frorjs, ArLstophaucs pro- 
nouiiced the epitaph of Attic Comedy on Attic Tragedy. 

The historical interest of such a life as that of Euripides 
consists iu the very fact that its external record is so scanty 
— that, unhke .lEschylas or Sophocles, he had no place in 
the public action of his time, but dwelt apart as a student 
and a thinker. He has made his Medea speak of those 
who, through following quiet paths, have incurred the 
reproach of apathy (paOvixlav). Uridoubtodly enough of the 
old feeling fur civic life remaiued to create a prejudice 
agaiust one who held aloof from the affairs of the city. 
Quietness (iTrpayfiocrvvrj), in this sense, was still regarded 
as akin to indolence (apyta). Yet just here we see how 
truly Euripides was the precursor of that near future which, 
at Athens, saw the more complete divergence of society 
from the stato. His work is Iiis biography. The fiist 
requisite for a just approoiation, lioth of the artist and of 
the man, is rightly to appiehond the conditions under which 
his work was dons. 

Eelation I’l which 13 not yet ripe for reflection or for the 
of Ilia subtle analysis of character, people are conteut to express 
work to in general types those primary facts of human nature I 
age- w’hich strike every one. Achilles will stand well enough ! 
for the young chivalrous warrior, Odysseus for the man of 
resource and endurance, even without such elaboration of 
detail as would enable us surely to recognize the very 
man— to say, if we met him, this is the Achilles, the 
Odysseus, whose exact portrait wo know. The poetry of 
such an age presents types rather than individuals. In 
the case of the Greeks, these types had not merely an 
artistic and a moral interest j they had, further, a religions 
interest, because the Greeks believed that the epic heroes, 
sprung from the gods, were their own ancssbora. Direct 
lineage was the ground on which the Greeks trusted that 
the Greek gods would help them against other men, speak- 
ing bYbariau tongues, and other gods, the progenitors of 
Artistic barbarians. Greek Tragedy arose when the choral worship 
of Dionysus, the god of physical lapture, had engrafted 
y* upon it a dialogue between actors who represented some 
persons of the legends consecrated by this faith. Now, in 
order that the representation should express these persons 
without transgressing the typical character of the legouds 
themselves, and thereby straining or lowering this faith, 
it is necessary to observe a limit. The dramatist was obliged 
to refrain from multiplying those minute touches which, by 
individualizing the chaiactera too highly, would bring tTiRnn 
closer, indeed, to daily experience, but would detract from 
their general value as types in which all Hellenic humanity 
could recognize its own image glorified and raised a step 
nearer to the immortal gods. This necessity was farther 
The euforced by the existence of the Chorus, the original element 

chorus, of f ]]^0 drama, and the very essence of its nature as an act of 
Dionysiac avorship. Those utterances of the Chorus, which 
to the modern sense are so often platitudes, were not so to 
the Greeks, just because the moral issues of Tragedy were 
felt to have the same typical generality as these comments 
themselves. 

An unerring instinct keeps both JEschylus and Sophocles 
within the limits imposed by this law. Euripides was 
only ^teen years younger than Sophocles. But, when 
Euripides began to write it must have been clear to 
any man of his genius and culture that, though an 
established prestige might be maintained, a new poet 
who sought to construct Tragedy on the old would 
be building on sand. Por, first, the popular religion 
ilBelf-4he very foundation of Tragedy— Imd been under- 


mined. Secondly, scepticism had begun to be busy with New con- 
the legends which that religion consecrated. Neither gods ditions 
nor heroes commanded all the old unquestioning faith. 

Lastly, an inci easing number of the audience in the theatre 
began to be destitute of the training, musical and poetical, haTto' 
which had prepared au earlier generation, to enjoy the deal, 
chaste and placid grandeur of ideal Tragedy. 

Euripides made a splendid effort to maintain the place Hia effort 
of Tragedy in the spiritual life of Athens by modifying its “^set 
interests m the sense which his own generation required. 

Gould not the heroic persons still excite interest if they 
were made more real, — if, m them, tho passions and sorrows 
of every-day life were portrayed with greater vividness and 
directness ^ And might not the less cultivated part of the 
audience at least enjoy a thrilling plot, especially if taken 
from the home-legends of Attica ^ Euripides became the 
virtual founder ot the Romantic Drama. In so far as his Obstacles 
work fails, the failure is one which probably no artistic ^ 
tact could then have wholly avoided. The frame within 
which he had to work was one which could not be stretched 
to his plan. The chorus, the masks, the narrow stage, the 
conventional costumes, the slender opportunities for change 
of scenery, were so many fixed obstacles to the free 
development of Tragedy m the new di rection. But no man 
of his time could have broken free from these traditions , 
in attempting to do so he must have wrecked either hia 
fame or his art. It is not the fault of Euripides if iu so much 
of his work we feel the want of harmony between matter 
and form. Art abhors compromise ; and it was the mis- 
fortune of Attic Tragedy in his generation that nothing 
but a compromise could save it. A word must be 
said on the two devices which have become common 
phrases of reproach against him— the prologue, and the 
cleus ex macJdm. Doubtless the prologue is a slipshod The pro- 
and sometimes ludicrous expedient. But it should be^° 8 iie- 
remembered that the audiences of his days were far from 
being so well versed as their fathers in the mythic lore, 

I and that, on the other hand, a dramatist who wished to 
avoid trite themes had now to go into the by-ways of 
mythology. A prologue was often perhaps desirable or 
necessary for the instruction of the audience. As regards 
the dens ex Diackim, a distinction should be observed The dcM 
between those cases in which the solution is really 
mechanical, as in the Andromache and perhaps the®^‘'”“‘ 
Orestes, and those in which it is warranted or required by 
the j)lot, as in the Sippolytns and the Bacchce. The 
chord son^ in Euripides, it may be granted at once, have 
often nothing to do with the action. But the chorus was The 
the greatest of difficulties for a poet who was seeking to chorua, 
present drama of romantic tendency in the plastic form 
consecrated by tradition. So far from censuring Euripides 
on this score, we should be disposed to regard has manage- 
ment of the chorus as a signal proof of his genius, originality, 
and -skill. 

In a poetical career of about fifty years Euripides is said WorH 
to have written 92 dramas, including 8 satyr-plays. The 
best cntics of antiquity allowed 75 as genuine. Nauck has 
collected 1117 Euripidean fragments. Among these, 
numbers 1092-1117 are doubtful or spurious; numbers 
842-1091 are from plays of uncertain title; numbers 
1-841 represent fifty-five lost pieces, among which some of 
Ike best known are the Andromeda, Antiope, Bellerophon, 
OresphotUes, Breothens, &dipns, Bhaethon, and Teleplm. 

(1.) The Akestis, as the didascaliie tell us, was brought Alcestu 
out in OL 85. 2, ie., at the Dionysia in the spring 'of 438 
B.a, as the fourth play of a tetralogy comprising the Cretan 
Women, ths Alciruxon at Bsdphis, and the Telephus. The . 
Ake^u is altogether removed from the character, essentially 
grotesque, of a mere satyric drama, On the other hand, ft 
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lias features which distinctly separate it from a Greek 
tragedy of the normal type. First, the subject belongs to 
none of the great cycles, but to a by-way of mythology, and 
involves such strange elements as the servitude of Apollo 
m a mortal household, the decree of the fates that Aduietus 
must die on a fixed day, and the lestoration of the dead 
Alcestis to life. Secondly, the treatment of the subject is 
romantic and even fantastic, — strikingly so in the passage 
where Apollo is directly confionted with the dminonic figure 
of Thanatos. Lastly, the boisterous, lemorseful, and 
generous Heracles makes— not, indeed, a satyiic drama — 
but a distinctly satyric scene— a scene which, in the frank 
oiiginal, hardly bears the subtle interpretation which in 
Bcdcmstion is hinted by the genius of Mr Brownmg, that 
Heracles got drunk in older to keep up other jpeople’s spirits. 
■When the happy endmg is taken into account, it is not sur- 
prising that some should have called the Alcestis a tragi- 
comedy. But we cannot so regard it. The slight and 
purely incidental strain of comedy is but a moment of relief 
between the tragic sorrow and terror of the openmg and 
the joy, no less solemn, of the conclusion. In this respect, 
the Mcestis might more truly be compared to such a drama 
as the Winter’s Tale, the loss and recovery of Hermione 
by Leontes do not form a tragi-comedy because we are 
amused between-whiles by Autolycus and the clown. It 
does not seem improbable that the Alcestis — ^the earliest of 
the extant plays— may represent an attempt to substitute 
for the old satyric drama an after-piece of a kind which, 
while preservmg a satyric element, should stand nearer to 
Tragedy. The taste and manners of the day were perhaps 
tiring of the merely grotesque enteitainment that old usage 
appended to the tragedies; j'ust as, in the sphere of comedy, 
we know from Aristophanes that they were tn-ing of broad 
buffoonery. An original dramatist may have seen an op- 
portunity here. However that may be, the Alcestis has a 
peculiar interest for the history of the drama. It marks in 
the most signal manner, and perhaps at the earliest moment, 
that great movement which began with Euripides, — ^the 
movement of transition from the purely Hellenic drama to 
the romantic. 

Medea. (2.) The Medea was brought out in 431 b.o. with the 
Philoctetes, the DiclySf and a lost satyr-play called the 
Reapers (Theristce). Euripides gained the third prize, the 
first falling to Euphoriou, the son of iEschylus, and the 
second to Sophocles. If it is true that Euripides modelled 
his Medea on the work of an obscure predecessor, Neophron, 
at least he made the subject thoroughly his own. Hardly 
any play was more popular in antiquity with readers and 
spectators, with actors, or with sculptors. Ennius is said 
to have translated and adopted it. "We do not know how 
far it may have been used by Ovid in his lost tragedy of 
the same name ; but it certainly inspired the rhetorical 
performance of Seneca, which may be regarded as bridgmg 
the interval between Euripides and modem adaptations. 
We may grant at once that the Medea of Euripides is not 
a faultless play; that the dialogue between the heroine and 
Jlgeus is not happily conceived ; that the murder of the 
children lacks an adequate dramatic motive ; that there is 
something of a moral anti-cl ima x in the arrangements of 
Medea, before the deed, for her personal safety. But the 
Medea remains a tragedy of first-rate power. It is admir- 
able for the splendid force with which the character of the 
strange and strong-hearted woman, a barbarian friendless 
among Hellenes, is thrown out against the background of 
Hellenic life in Corinth. Those modern versions of the 
drama which have recently been illustrated by actresses of 
genius develop the romantic element beyond the liTnit of 
Euripides • he has uothing like the wavering and the final 
obedience to a Greek instinct of the children who have to 
make their choice— who slowly and silently turn away from 


their harbaiian mother, and move towards tho outstretched 
arms of Jason. Yet tho essential motive of tho pathos 
there is tme to the Greek poet’s conception. It is the pro- 
found contrast hetwoen the Greek and the non-Greek nature 
— the hopeless isolation in Greece of the alien who has left 
everything to follow Jason — that Euripides has drawn with 
such mastery. It may he asked, could either jEschyliis or 
Sophocles, in their different manifcstatious of the genuinely 
Hdlenie spirit, have shown this more cosmopolitan 
sympathy, this msight into the stiengthand the anguish of 
a nature not Hellenic ^ Here, too, Euripides belongs to 
the coming time. 

(3.) The extant Eippolyins — sometimes called Stepliane- Bippo- 
os, the “wreath-bearer,” from the garland of flowers Zyiws 
which, in the opening scene, the hero offers to Artemis— 
was not the fiist drama of Euiipides on this theme. In an 
earlier play of the same name, we are told, he had shocked 
both the moral and the aisthetic sense of Athens. In this 
earlier Hippolytus, Phaedra herself had confessed her love 
to her step-son, and, when repulsed, had falsely accused him 
to Theseus, who doomed him to death; at the sight of the 
corpse, she had been moved to confess her crime, and had 
atoned for it by a voluntary death. This first Ilippolytus 
is cited as Hippolytus the Veiled (KaXinrrd/xei/os), either, as 
Toup and Welcker thought, from Hippolytus covering his 
face in horror, or, as Bentley with more likelihood suggested, 
because the youth’s shrouded corpse was brought upon the 
scene. It can scarcely be doubted that the chief dramatic 
defect of cmEippolytus is connected with the unfavourable 
reception of its predecessor. Euiipides had been warned 
that limits must be observed in the dramatic portrayal of a 
morally repulsive theme. In the later play, accordingly, 
the whole action is made to turn on the jealous feud 
between Aphrodite, the goddess of love, and Artemis, the 
godd^s of chastity. Phiedra not only shrinks from breath- 
ing her secret to Hippolytus, but destroys herself when 
die learns that die is rejected. But the natural agency 
of human passion is now replaced by a supernatuid 
machineiy; the slain son and the bereaved father are no 
longer the martyrs of sin, the tragic witnesses of an inexor- 
able law ; rather they and Phaedra are alike the puppets of 
a divine caprice, the scapegoats of an Olympian quarrel in 
which they have no concern. But if the dramatic effect 
of the whole is thus weakened, the character of Phaedra is 
a fine psychological study; and, as regards form, the play 
is one of the most bnlliant. Bmckh {De Tragoediae Grose. 
Principiis, p. 180 f.) is perhaps too ingenious in finding an 
allusion to the plague at Athens (431) b.c.) in the S KaKo. 

6v7p-mv (TTvyepat tc vderot of V. 177, and in V. 209 f. ; but 
it can scarcely be doubted that he is right in suggesting 
that the closing words of Theseus (v. 1460) 

2 K\elv 'kei)vav HaWdSos B'bpittnwra, dtov frrepiiffeffB’ ivBpSst 

and the reply of the chorus, kqivov toS axos, &c., contain a 
reference to the recent death of Pericles (429 B.a). 

(4.) The Eecuha may he placed about 426 b.c. Thucy- Eeeuha, 
dides (iii. 104) notices the purification of Delos by the 
Athenians, and the restoration of the Pauionic festival 
there, iu 426 b.o. — an event to which the choral passage, 

V. 462 f., probably refers. It appears more hazardous to 
take V. 650 f. as an allusion to the Spartan mishap atPylos. 

The subject of the play is the revenge of Hecuba, the 
widowed queen of Priam, on Polymestor, king of Thrace, 
who had murdered her youngest son Polydorus, after her 
daughter Polyzena had already been sacrificed by the 
Greeks to the shade of AchiUes. The two calamities which 
bef^ Hecuba have no direct connexion with each other. 

In this sense it is an unanswerable objection that the play 
lacks unity of design. On the other hand, both events 
serve the same end,— -viz., to heighten the tragic pathos 
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with which the poet seeks to surround the cental figure of 
Hecuba. The chief interest of the drama consists in its 
illustration of the skiU with which Eunpides, while failing 
to satisfy the requirements of artistic dram£^ could sustain 
interest by an ingeniously woven plot. It is a representa- 
tive Intnguemt'mk, and well exemplifies the peculiar power 
which recommended Euripides to the poeta of the New 
Comedy. 

Andro’ (5. ) The Andromache, according to a notice in the Sekdia 

mcudie. Yeneta (446) was not acted at Athens, at least in the 
author’s life-time ; though some take the words m the Greek 
argument (to tpa/M rfiv hfvrepm) to mean that it was 
among those which gained a second prize. The invective 
on the Spartan character which is put into the mouth of 
Andromache contains the words, dSucois futuxeit dv'EXXdSo, 
and this, with other indications, points to the Peloponnesian 
successes of the years 424-422 b.c. Andromache, the 
widow of Hector, Ls become the captive and concubine of 
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. During his absence, her son 
Molossus is taken from her, with the aid of hfenelans, by 
her jealous rival Hermione. Mother and son are rescued 
from death by Peleus j but meanwhile Neoptolemus is slain 
at Delphi through the intrigues of Orestes. The goddess 
Thetis now appears, ordains that Andromache shall marry 
Helenus, and declares that Molossus shall found a hne of 
Epirote kings, while Peleus shall become immortal among 
the gods of the sea. The Andromache is a poor play. The 
contrasts, though striking, are harsh and coarse, and the 
compensations dealt out by the dexis ex nachim leave 
the moral sense wholly unsatisfied. Technically the piece 
is noteworthy as bringing on the scene four characters 
at once— Andromache, Molossus, Peleus, and Meuelaus 
(v. 646 f.) 

ion. (6.) The is an admirable drama, the finest of those 
plays which deal with legends specially illustrating the tra- 
ditional glories of Attica, It is also the most perfect ex- 
ample of the poet’s skill in the structure of dramatic intrigue. 
Eor its place in the chronological order there are no data 
except those of style and metre. Judging by these, 
Hermann would place it “ neither after 01, 89, nor much 
before «.e., somewhere between 424 and 421 no,; and 
this maybe taken as approximately correct. The scene is 
laid throughout at the temple of Delphi, The young Ion 
is a priest in the temple of Delphi when Xuthus and his 
wife Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, come to inquire of the 
god concerning their childlessness ; and it is discovered 
that Ion is the son of Creusa by the god Apollo. Athena 
herself appears, and commands that Ion shall be placed 
on the throne of Athens, foretelling that from him shall 
spring the four Attic tribes, the Teleontes (priests), 
Hopte (fighting-men), Argadeis (husbandmen) and 
Aigikoreis (herdsmen). The play must have been peculiarly 
effective on the Athenian stage, not only by its situations, 
but through its appeal to Attic sympathies. 

SuppH- (!•) The Suppliants who give their name to the play are 

ante. Argive women, the widows of Argive warriors a1a.i7» before 
the walls of Thebes, who, led by Adrastus king of Argos, 
come as suppliants to the altar of Demeter at Eleusis. 
Creon, king of Thebes, has refused burial to their dead 
lords. The Athenian king Theseus demands of Creon that 
he shall grant the funeral rites ; the refusal is followed by 
a battle in which the Thebans are vanquished, and the 
bodies of the Argive dead are then brought to Eleusis. At 
the dose the goddess Athena appears, and ordains that a 
close alliance shall he formed between Athens and Argos. 
Some refer the play to 417 no., when the democratic 
party at Athens rose against the oligarchs. But a more 
probable date is 420 b.o,, when, through the agency of 
Alcibiades, Athens and Argos concluded a defensive 
alliance. The play has a strongly marked rhetorical 
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character, and is, in fact, a panegyric, with an immediate 
political aim, on Athens as the champion of humanity 
against Thebes. 

(8.) The Eeradeidoe,—^ companion piece to the Suppli. 
ants, and of the same period, — is decidedly inferior m meat. <^leuia:. 
Here, too, there are direct references to contemporary 
history. The defeat of Argos by the Spartans in 418 b c. 
strengthened the Argive party who were m favour of 
discarding the Athenian for the Spartan alliauce (Thuc. v. 

76), In the Eeracleidce, the sons of the dead Heracles, 
persecuted by the Argive Eurystheus, are received and 
sheltered at Athens. Thus, while Athens is glorified, 

Sparta, whose kings are descendants of the Heracleidie, is 
reminded how unnatural would be an alliance between 
herself and Argos. 

(9.) The Heracles Mainomenos, which, on grounds of llmcUi 
style, can scarcely be put later than 420-417 b c., shares 
with the two last plays the purpose of exalting Athens in 
the pei-son of Theseus Heracles returns from Hades, — 
whither, at the command of Euiystheus, he -went to bring 
back Cerberus, — -just in time to save his wife Megara and 
his children from being put to death by Lyciis of Thebes, 
whom he slays. As he is offering lustral sacrifice after the 
deed, he is suddenly stricken with madness by Lyssa 
(Eury), the dmmonic agent of his enemy the goddess Hera, 
and in his frenzy he slays his wife and children. Theseus 
finds him, in his agony of despair, about to kill himself, and 
persuades him to come to Athens, there to seek grace and 
pardon fiom the gods. The unity of the plot may be partly 
vindicated by observing that the slaughter of Lycus entitled 
Heracles to the gratitude of Thebes, whereas the slaughter 
of his own kinsfolk made it unlawful that he should remain 
there ; thus, having found a refuge only to lose it, Heracles 
has no hope left but in Athens, whose praise is the true 
theme of the entire drama. 

(10.) IpMgenia among the Tanri, which metre and diction IpMgmia 
mark as one of the later plays, is also one of the best,— 
excellent both in the management of a romantic plot and in ^ 
the delineation of character. The scene is laid at the 
temple of Artemis in the Tauric Cheronese (the Crimea) 

— on the site of the modern Balaclava, IpMgenia, who 
had been doomed to die at Aulis for the Greeks, had 
been snatched from that death by Artemis, and had become 
pnestess of the goddess at the Tauric shrine, where human 
victims were immolated Two strangers, who had landed 
among the Tauri, have been sentenced to die at the altar. 

She ^covers in them her brother Orestes and his friend 
Pylades. They plan an escape, — are recaptured, — and are 
finally delivered by the goddess Athene, who commands 
Thoas, king of the land, to permit their departure. 
Iphigenia, Orestes, and Pylades return to Greece, and estab- 
lish the worship of the Tauric Artemis at Brauron and 
Halae in Attica. The drama of Euripides necessarily sug- 
gests a comparison with that of Goethe; and many readers 
win probably also feel that, while Goethe is certainly not 
inferior in fineness of ethical portraiture, he has the advan- 
tage in his management of the catastrophe. But it is only 
just to Euripides to remember that, while Ms competitor 
had free scope of treatment, he, a Greek dramatist, was 
bound to the motive of the Greek legend, and was obliged 
to conclude with the foundation of the Attic worship. 

(11.) The Troades appeared in 416 b.o. along with the Troades. 
Al^ander, the Falcmedes, and a satyr-play, the Sisyphus. 

It is a picture of the miseries endured by noble Trojan 
dames,— Hecuba, Andromache, Cassandra,— immediately 
after capture of Troy. There is hardly a plot in the 
proper sense, — only an accumulation of sorrows on the 
heads of the passive sufferers. The piece is less a drama 
than a pathetic spectacle, closing with the crash of the 
Trojan towers in flame and ruin. The Troades is indeed 
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remarkable among Greek tragedies for its near approach to 
the character of melodrama. It must be observed that 
there is no ground for the inference — sometimes made an 
accusation against the poet— that the choral passage, v. 
794 f., was intended to encourage the Sicilian expedition, 
sent forth in the same year (415 b.c.) The mention of 
the '* land of yEtna over against Carthage” (v. 220) speaks 
of it as “ renowned for the trophies of prowess,” — a topic, 
surely, not of encouragement but of warning. 

(12.) The Helena — produced, as we learn from the 
Aristophanic scholia, in 412 B.C., the year of the lost 
Andromeda , — is not one of its author’s happier efforts. It 
is founded on a strange variation of the Trojan myth, first 
adopted by Stesichorus in his Palinode — that only a wraith 
of Helen passed to Troy, while the real Helen was detained 
in Egypt. In this play, she is rescued from the Egyptian 
king, Theoclymenns, % a ruse of her husband Menelaua, 
■who brings her safely back to Greece. The romantic 
element thus engrafted on the Greek myth is more than 
fantastic : it is well-nigh grotesque. We are, in fact, 
dangerously close to the verge of parody. The comic poets 
— notably Aristophanes in the Thesfimplionazu&oe — ^felt this ; 
nor can we blame them if they ridiculed a piece in which 
the mode of treatment was so discordant with the spirit of 
Gieek tradition, and so irreconcilable with all that con- 
stituted the higher meaning of Greek Tragedy 

(13 ) PlmimcB was brought out, with the (Enomaus and 
the Chrysi^jpus, in 411 B,o., the year in which the recall of 
Alcibiades was decreed by the army at Samos, imd, after 
the fall of the Four Hundred, ratified by the Assembly at 
Athens (Thuo. viii. 81, 97) The dialogue between locaste 
and Polyneices on the griefs of banishment {nrh crripea-dai 
waTpiSos, V. 388 f.) has a certain emphasis which certainly 
looks like an allusion to the pardon of the famous exile. 
The subject of the play is the same as that of the iEschylean 
Seven against Thebes— thQ war of succession in which Argos 
supported Polyneices against his brother Eteocles. IHie 
Phoenician maidens who form the chorus are imagined to 
have been on their way from Tyre to Delphi, where they 
were destiued for service in the temple, when they were 
detained at Thebes by the outbreak of the war — a device 
which affords a contrast to the Hilschylean chorus of Theban 
elders, and which has also a certain fitness in view of the 
legends connecting Thebes with Phoenicia. But Euripides 
has hardly heeu successful in the rivalry— which he has 
even pointed by direct allusions— with iEschylus. The 
Phoenissce is full of brilliant passages, * but it is rather a 
senes of effective scenes than an impressive drama. 

(14.) Plutarch {Lys. 15) says that, when Athens had 
surrendered to Lysander (404 b.c.) and when the fate of 
the city was doubtful, a Phocian officer happened to sing at 
a banquet of the leaders the first song of the chorus in Idie 
Plectra of Euripides — 

'kyafifiivopos S K6pa, 

ij\v6op, ’HAeWpa, irorl croiv hyporepop ai\Ap, 
and that “ wheu they heard it, aU were touched, so that it 
seemed a cruel deed to destroy for ever the city so famous 
once, the mother of such men.” The character of the 
Electro, in metre and in diction, seems to show that it be- 
longs to the poet’s latest years. If Muller were right in 
referring to the Sicilian expedition the closing passage in 
which the Dioscuri declare that they haste “ to the Sicilian 
sea, to save ships upon the deep” (v. 1347), then the play 
could not be later than 413 b.c. But it may with more 
probability be placed shortly before the Orestes, which in 
some respects it much resembles : perhaps in or about the 
year 410 b.o. Ho play of Euripides has been more severely 
criticised. The reason is evident. The Gho^km of 
.^schylus and the Electro of Sophocles appear to invite a 
direct comparison with this drama. Bu^ as the present 


writer has ventured to suggest elsewhere,^ such criticism as 
that of Schlegel should remember that w'orks of art are 
proper subjects of direct comparison only when the theories 
of art which they represent have a common basis. It is 
smely unmeaning to contrast the elaborate homeliness of the 
Euripidean Elecira with the severe grandeur of its rivak 
AEsc^dus and Sophocles, as different exponents of an 
artistic conception which is fundamentally the same, may 
be profitably compared; Euripides interprets another con- 
ception, and must be tried by other principles. His 
Electro is, in truth, a danng experiment — daring, because 
the theme is one which the elder school had made 
peculiarly its own. We are unable to share Hartung’s 
enthusiasm for the success of the experiment. But we 
protest against the injustice of trying it by a standard 
foreign to the poet’s aim. 

(15.) The Orestes, acted in 408, bears the mark of the Orestes, 
age in the prominence which Euripides gives to the assembly 
of Argos, — which has to decide the fate of Orestes and 
Electra, — and to rhetorical pleading. The plot proceeds 
with sufficient clearness to the point at which Orestes and 
Electra have been condemned to death. But the later 
portion of the play, containing the intrigues for their rescue 
and the final achievement of their deliverance, is both too 
involved and too inconsequent for a really tragic effect 
Just as in the Elecira, the heroic persons of the drama are 
reduced to the level of commonplace. There is not a little 
which borders on the ludicrous, and it can be seen how easy 
would have been the passage from such tragedy as this to 
the restrained parodyin which the Middle Comedydelighted, 

It is, however, inconceivable that, as some have supposed, the 
Orestes can have been a dehberate compromise between 
tragedy and farce. It cannot have been meant to be played, 
as a fourth piece, instead of a regular satyric drama Bather 
it indicates the level to which the heroic tragedy itself hod 
descended under the treatment of a school which was at 
least logical The celebrity of the play in the ancient 
world,— and, as Mr Paley observes, there are more ancient 
quotations from the Orestes than from all the extant plays 
of ^schylus and Sophocles together — is perhaps partly 
explained by the unusually frequent combination in this 
piece of striking sentiment with effective situation. 

(16.) The Iphigenia at Aulis, like the Bmlus, ■wa.'s I^igema 
brought out only after the death of Euripides. It is a 
very brilliaut and beautiful play, — ^probably left by the 
aulhor in an unfinished state, — and has suffered from 
interpoktion more largely, perhaps, than any other of his 
works. As regard its subject, it forms a prelude to the 
Ipidgesm in Tauris. Iphigenia has been doomed by her 
father Agamemnon to die at Aulis, as Calchas declares 
that Artemis claims such a sacrifice before the adverse 
winds can fall 

The genuine play, as we have it, breaks off at v. 1608, 
when Iphigenia has been led to the sacrifiicial altar. A 
spurious epilogue, of wretched workmanship (v. 1609- 
1628), relates, in the speech of a messenger, how Artemis 
saved the maiden. We may, however, congratulate our- 
selves on possessing, even in its present form, so large a 
part of this fine work,— probably the latest upon which 
Euripides was engaged. 

(17.) The Bacchx, unlike the preceding play, apears Baeehas, 
to have been finished by its author, although it is said not 
to have been acted, on the Athenian stage at least, till 
after his death. It was composed, or completed, during 
the residence of Euripides witih. Arohekus, and in ^ pro- 
bability was originally designed for representation in 
Macedonia,— a region with whose traditions of orgiastic 


1 Mcoduction to the Eleoka of Sophocles, p. xiH., in Cofene 
OlcuHoorm, 2nd edit. 
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worship the Dionysus myth was so congenial. The play is 
sometimes quoted as the Pentheus, It has been justly 
observed that Euripides seldom named a piece trom the 
choras, unless the chorus bore an important pait in the 
action or the leading action was divided between several 
persims Possibly, however, in this instance he may 
designedly have chosen a title which wonld at once 
interest the j\Iacedunian public. Pentheus would suggest 
a Greek legend about which they might know or care 
littlo. The Bacclws would at once announce a theme con- 
nected with rites famibar to the northern land 

It is a magnificent play, alone among extant Greek 
tragedies in picturesque splendour, and in that sustained 
glow of Diunysiac enthusiasm to which the keen irony lends 
the strength of contrast. If Euripides had left nothing else, 
the Bacclm would place Mm in the first rank of poets, and 
would prove his possession of a sense iiuely manifested by 
Qieek poets, — perhaps by no one of Ms own contemporaries 
in equal meabuie except Aristophanes, — a feehng for 
natui.xl beauty lit up by the play of fancy. Mr II. V. Tyrrell, 
in Ms edition of the BacchcB, has given the true answer 
to the thooiy that the Bacehe is a recantation. Euri- 
pides had never rejected the facts wMch formed the 
basis of the popular religion. He had rather sought to 
interpret them in a manner consistent with hehef in a 
beuevoleiit jProvidence. Tho really striking thing in the 
Bitcchce is the spirit of contentment and of composure wMch 
it breathes,--as if tho poet had ceased to be vexed 
by the seeming contradictions which had troubled him 
before. ITor should it be forgotten that, for the Greek 
mind of his age, the victory of Dionysus in the Bacchce 
carried a moral even more direct than the victoiy of 
Aphrodite in the Ei^ipolijtus. The great nature-powers 
who give refreshment to mortals cannot ho robbed of their 
due tribute without provoking a nemesis. The refusal of 
such a homage is not, so the Greeks deemed, a virtue m 
itself : in the sight of the gods it may be only a cold form 
of iljSjOts, overweening self-rehance— the quality personified 
in Pentheus. 

The Bacchce was always an exceptionally popular play, — 
partly because its opportunities as a spectacle fitted it for 
gorgeous representation, and so recommended it for per- 
formance at courts and on great public occasions “ Deme- 
trius the Cynic ” (says Lucian) “ saw an illiterate person at 
Corinth reading a very beautiful poem, — the Bacchce of 
Euripides, I think it was; he was at the place where the 
messenger narrates the doom of Pentheus and the deed of 
Agave. Demetrius snatched the hook from him and tore it 
up, saying, ‘it is better for Pentheus to be torn up at once 
by me than to be mangled over and over again by you.’ ” 

Cyclops. (18.) The Gijclops, of uncertain date, is the only extant 
example of a satyric drama The plot is taken mainly 
from the story of Odysseus and Polyphemus in the 9th 
book of the Odyssey. In order to be really successful in 
farce of this kind, a poet should have a fresh feeling for 
the nature of the art parodied. It is because Euripides was 
not in accord with the spirit of the heroic myths that he is 
not strong in mythic travesty. His own tragedies, — such 
as the Helen, the Blectra, and the Oi’estes, — had, in their 
several ways, contributed to destroy the meaning of satyric 
drama. They had done gravely very much what satyric 
dranaa aimed at doing grotesquely. They had made the 
heroic persons act and talk like ordinary men and women. 
The finer side of such parody had lost its edge; only 
broad comedy remained. 

Rhesus. ^ (19.) The Bhesus is still held by some to be what the 
didascaliie and the grammarians call it,— a work of Euri- 
pides; and Mr Paley has ably supported this view. But the 
scepticism first dedared by Valckniir has steadily gaiued 
ground, and the Mheswe is now almost univerBally recognized 
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as spurious. The art and the style, still more evidently 
the feeling and the mind, of Euripides are absent. 

If it cannot be ascribed to a disciple of his matured 
school, it is still less like the work of an Alexandrian. 

The most piobable view seems to be that which assigns it 
to a veisificr of small dramatic power in the latest days of 
Attic Tragedy. It has this liteiary interest, that it is the 
ouly extant play of which the subject is directly taken from 
our Iliad, of wMch tho tenth hook, — tho AoXwveia, — has 
been followed by the playwright with a closeness which is 
sometimes mechanical. 

When the first protests of the comic poets were over, Literary 
Euripides was secure of a wide and lasting renown. As history of 
the old life of Athens passed away, as the old faiths lost 
their meaning and the peculiarly Greek instincts in art lost 
their trath and freshness, iEschylus and Sophocles might 
cease to be fully enjoyed save by a few , hut Euripides 
could stdl charm by qualities more readily and more 
universally recognized The comparative ne.arness of hia 
diction to the idiom of ordinary life rendered him less 
attractive to tho grammarians of Alexandria than authors Alex.in. 
whose erudite form afiorded a better scope for the disjilay 
of leammg or the exeicise of ingenuity. But there were 
two aspects in which he engaged their attention. They 
loved to tiace the variations which he had intioduced into 
the standard legends. And they sought to free his text 
from the numerous interpolations which even then had 
resulted fiom Ms popularity on the stage PMlochorus 
(about 306-2G0 b a.), best knowm for his Atthis, dealt, in 
Ms treatise on Eunpides, especially with the mythology of 
the plays. From 300 b. a to the age of Augustus, a long 
series of critics busied themselves with this poet. The 
first systematic arrangement of his reputed works is ascribed 
to Dicsearchus and Callimachus in the early part of the 3d 
century Ra Among those who furthered the exact study 
of his text, and of whose work some traces remain in the 
extant scholia, were Aristophanes of Byzantium, Callistratus, 
Apollodorus of Tarsus, TimacMdas, and pre-eminently 
Didymus; probably also Crates of Pergamus and Aristar- 
chua At Borne Euripides was early made known through 
the translations of Ennius and the freer adaptations of 
Paenvius. Whon Hellenic civilization was spread through Muonce 
the East, the mixed populations of the new settlements of S™. 
welcomed a dramatic poet whose taste and whose senti-^^^®^” 
ment were not too severely or exclusively Attin The 
Parthian Orodes and his court were witnessing the Bacchce 
of Euripides when the Agave of the hour was suddenly 
enabled to lend a ghastly reality to the terrible scene of 
frenzied triumph by displaying the gory head of the Boman 
Crassus. Mommsen has noted the moment as one in which 
the power of Borne and the genius of Greece were simul- 
taneously abased in the presence of sultanism. So far as 
Euripides is concerned, tho incident may suggest another 
and a more pleasing reflection; it may remind us how the 
charm of his humane genius had penetrated the recesses of 
the barbarian East, and had brought to rude and fierce 
peoples at least some dim and distant apprehension of 
that gracious world in which the great spirits of ancient 
HeUan had moved. A quaintly significant testimony to the 
popularity of Euripides is afforded by a strange composition. The Xpiff* 
probably of the 4th ceatury jld., the Xpioros irao-xov. 

This drama, narrating the events which preceded and^®”'* 
attended the Passion, is a cento of no less than 2610 
verses, taken from the plays of Euripides, principally from 
the Bacchce, the Troades, and the Rhesus. The traditional 
ascription of the authorship to Gregory of Nazianzus is now 
gen^y rejected; a more probable conjecture assigns it 
to Apollinaris of Laodicea, and places the date of composi- 
tion at about 330 a.d. Although the text used by the 
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author of tlio cento may not have been a good one, the value 
of the piece for the diplomatic criticism of Euripides is 
necessarily very considerable ; and it was dihgently used 
both by Valcknar and by Porson. 

Dante’s Dante, who does not mention iEschylus or Sophocles, 
mention places Euripides, with the tragic poets Antiphon and 
of Enn- j^gathon, and the lyrist Simonides, in the first circle of 
Purgatory (xsii. 106), among those 

piue 

Oieci, clie giJt <li lamo oin3,i la fronte. 

Casaubon, in a letter to Scaliger, salutes that scholar as 
worthy to have lived at Athens with Aristophanes and 
Euripides — a compliment which certainly implies respect 
Popula- for his correspondent’s powers as a peace-maker. In popular 
nty of literature, too, where iEschylus and Sophocles were as yet 
little known, the 16th and 17th centuries testify to the 
and I7tii favour bestowed upon Euiipidea. Gascoyne’s Joeasta, 
oentuiies. played at Gray’s Inn in 1566, was a free transcript from 
the PhoenisscB. Among eaily French translations from 
Euripides, may be mentioned the version of the Iiihigejiia 
in Tanris by Sibilet in 1549, and that of the Eecuba by 
Racine. Bouchetel in 1650. About a century later Eacine gave the 
world his A’lvdrorticuiue, his Iplughiie, and his PhMre; and 
many have held that, at least in the last-named of those, 
“the disciple of Euripides” has excelled his master. 
Bernhardy notices that the performance of the Hippolytus 
at Berlin in 1851 seemed to show that, for the modern 
stage, the PliMre has the advantage of its Greek original 
Eaciae’s great English contemporary seems to have known 
and to have liked Euripides better than the other Greek 
Mdton. tragedians. In the Reason of Church Governs, lent Milton 
certainly speaks of “ those dramatic constitutions in which 
Sophocles and Euripides reign,” in the preface to his own 
drama, again, he joins the names of iEschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, — “ the three tragic poets unequalled yet by 
any.” But the Samson Agonistes itself clearly shows that 
Milton's chief model in this kind was the dramatist whom 
he himself has called — as if to suggest the skill of Euripides 
in the delineation of pathetic women — “sad Electra’s poet;” 
and the work bears a special mark of this preference in the 
USD of Euripidean monodies. In the second half of the 
18th cen- 18th century such men as Winckelraann (1717-1768) and 
■vivalo*f (1729-1781) gave a new life to the study of the 

feelmg *^^tique. Hitherto the art of the old world had been better 
for Greek known through Eoman than through Greek interpreters, 
ait. The basis of the revived classical taste had been Latin. 
But now men gained a finer perception of those characteris- 
tics which belong to tbe Greek work of the great time, a 
fuller sense of the difference between the Greek and the 
Eoman genms where each is at its best, and generally a 
clearer recognition of the qualities which totinguish ancient 
art in its highest purity from modern romantic types. 
Euripides now became the object of criticism from a new 
Reaction point of view. He was compared with ./Eschylus and 
gainst Sophocles as representatives of that ideal Greek tragedy 
Euripides. ranges with the purest type of sculpture. Thus tried, 
he was found wanting; and he was condemned with all 
the rigour of a newly illuminated zeal Niebuhr 
(1776-1831) judged him harshly; but no critic approached 
SoMegel. Schlegel (1767-1845) in severity of one-sided censure. 

Schlegel, in fact, will scarcely allow that Euripides is toler- 
Tieck. able except by comparison with Eacine. Tieck (1773-1853) 
showed truer appreciation for a brother artist, when he 
described the work of Euripides as the dawn of a romantic 
Goethe, poetry haunted by dim yearnings and forebodings. Goethe— 
who, according to Bernhardy, knows EuripideSj only “ at a 
great distance” (derihn aus weiterFerne kennt) — certainly 
admired him highly, and has left an interesting memorial 
of Euripidean study in Ms attempted reconstruction of title 
lost Phadhon. There are some passages in Goethe’s conver- 
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sations with Eckermann which form effective quotations 
against the Greek poet’s real or supposed detractors “ To 
feel and respect a great personality, one must be something 
oneself. All those who denied the sublime to Euripides, 
wore either poor wretches incapable of comprehending such 
sublimity, or shameless charlatans, who, in their presump- 
tion, wished to make more of themselves than they were.” 

“ A poet whom Socrates called his friend, whom Aristotle 
landed, whom Alexander admired, and for whom Sophocles 
and the city of Athens put on mourning on hearing of his 
death, must certainly have been some one. If a modern 
man like Schlegel must pick out faults in so great an ancient, 
he ought only to do it upon his knees.” (Symonds, 

GreeJc Poets, i. 230.) Wo yield to no one in admiration 
of Goethe ; but we canuot think that these rather bullying 
utterances are favourable examples of his method in msthetic 
discussion; nor have they any logical force except as against 
those — if there be any such — who deny that Euripides 
IS a great poet. One of the most striking of recent criti- 
cisms on Euripides is the sketch by Mommsen in his Momnt< 
history of Eome. It is, iu our opinion, less than just to sen* 
Euripides as an artist. But it indicates, with true histori- 
cal insight, his place in the development of his art, the 
operation of those external conditions which made Mm what 
he was, and the nature of his influence on succeeding ages. 

The manuscript tradition of Euripides has a very curious Manu- 
and instructive history It throws a suggestive light on 
the capricious nature of the process by which some of the 
greatest literary treasures have been saved or lost. Nine pidpj, . 
plays of Euripides wore selected, probably in early Byzan- 
tine tunes, for popular and educational use. These were, — 

Aleestls, Andromache, Eecuha, Eippiolytiis, Medea, Orestes, The nine 
Pkoe)vmje, Rhesus, Troades. This list includes at least two plays, 
plays, the AacZrowiae/ie and the Troades, which, even in the 
small number of the extant dramas, are universally allowed 
to be of very inferior merit— to say nothing of the Rhesus, 
which is generally allowed to be spurious. On the other 
liand, the list omits at least three plays of first-rate beauty 
aud excellence, the very flower, indeed, of the extant collec- 
tion — the Ion, the Ijphigenia in Tauris, and the Bacchoe — 
the last certainly, in its own kind, by far the most splendid 
work of Euripides that we possess. Had these three plays 
been lost, it is not too much to say that the modern esti- 
mate of Euripides must have been decidedly lower. But 
all the ten plays not included in the select list had a narrow 
es(ffl,pe of being lost, and, as it is, have come to us in a 
much less sati^actory condition. 

Kirchhoff has been the first, in his editions, thoroughly Kirch- 
to investigate the Mstory and the affinities of the Euripidean hoffs ac- 
manuscripts. AH our MSS. are, he thinks, derived from a 
lost archetype of the 9th or 10th century, which contained™*^"®' 
the nineteen plays (counting the Rhesus) now extant. 

From this archetype a copy, also lost, was mode about 1100 
A.D., containing only the nine select plays. This copy be- MSS. of 
came the source of all our best MSS. for those plays. They 
are,-^l) Marcianus 471, in the library of St Mark 
Yenice (12th century) : Andromache, Eecuha, Hipjpdytus 
(to V. 1234), Omtes, Phoemissae ; (2) Yaticauus 909, 12th 
century, nine plays ; (3) Parisinus 2712, 13th century, 7 
plays (all but Troades and Rhesus), Of the same stock, but 
inferior, are (4) Marcianus 468, 13th century: Eecuha, 

Orem, iMfia(v. 1-42), Orestes, Phosnissce; (6) Havniensis 
(from Eafnice, Copenhagen, according to Mr Paley), a late 
transcript from a MS. resembling Yat. 909, nine plays. A 
second family of MSS. for the nine plays, sprung from the 
same copy, but modified by a Byzantine recension of the 
13th century, is greatly inferior. 

The other ten plays have come to us only through the MSS. of 
preservation of two MSS., both of the 14th century, and*®®th<u' 
both ultimately derived, as Kirchhoff thinks, from the 
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arclctype o£ tile Oth or 10th century. These are (1) 
Palatiulis 287, Kii'cliofPs B, usually called Rom. C., 
tliirLeen plays, tiz., six of the select plays {Andmn., Med., 
Itlm., Ilqyp., Ale., T/'oad.), and seven others— i?acc/nc, 
Cyclops, Jlaxtcleidof, Siqiplkes, /mi, Ipliiyenia in AvliJe, 
Iphigemain Tauris ; and (2) Flor. 2, Elmsley’s C., eighteen 
jilays, VIZ., all but the Tvoades. This MS. is thus the only 
cine fur the Helena, the Eledra, and the Hercules Furens. 

MSS. nf By far the greatest number of Euripidean MSS. contain 

three o^ly three plays, — the Hecuha, Orestes, and Phoenissce — 
these having been chosen out of the select nine for school 
use — probably in the 14th century. 

It IS to be remembered that, as a selection, the nine 
chosen plays of Euripides correspond to those seven of 
/Eschylus and those seven of Sophocles which alone remain 
to us. If, then, these nine did not include the IpMgerda in 
Tavris, the Ion, or the BaccJice, may we not fairly infer that 
the lost plays of the other two dramatists comprised works 
at least opal to any that have been preserved % May we 
not even reasonably doubt whether we have received those 
masterpieces by which their highest excellence should have 
been judged 1 

Scholia. The extant scholia on Euripides are for the nine select 
plays only. The first edition of the scholia on seven of 
these plays (all but the Troades and Eliesus) was published 
by Arsenins — a Cretan whom the Venetians had named as 
bishop of Monemvasia, but whom the Greeks had refused 
to recognize — at Venice, in 1634. The scholia on the 
Troades and Jlliesus were first published by L. Dindorf, 
from Vat. 909, in 1821. The best complete edition is that 
of W. Dindorf, in 4 vols., 1863. The collection, though 
loaded with rubbish — ^including worthless analyses of the 
lyric metres by Demetrius Triclinius— includes some invalu- 
able comments derived from the Alexandrian critics and 
their followers. 

Editions. Mitioms 1498. J Lascaris (Morence), Medea, Hip- 

polytus, Alccstis, Andromache. 1603 M Musnrus (Aldus, Venice) 
JSiir. Tragg XVII., to wliich invoL ii. tXio Hercules Furens v<.oa 
added as an IStlij i.e , this edition contained all the extant plays 
except the Electra, which was first given to the world by P. Vic- 
torias from Plorentinus 0, in 1645. The Aldine edition was le- 
pi lilted at Basel in 1637. 

The complete edition of Joshua Barnes (1694) is no longer of 
any critical value. The first thoiough work done on Euripides was by 
L. 0. Valcknar in his edition of the Fhanisscn (1766h and his Eici- 
tribe in Eur pcrditorim dranaium relliqums (1767), m which he 
tugned against the authenticity of the Rhesus. 

Principal editions of scleded plays.— S. Maikland (1763-1771): 
Suppliccs, Iphigenia A., Ipliigema T.—Fh. Brunck (1779-1780): 
Andromache, Medea, Orestes, Hecuba— K Poison (1797-1801)- 
Hecuba, Orestes, Phcenissce, Medea.— B.. Monk (1811-1818). Hip- 
polytus, Alcestis, IphigmiaA., IpJiigenia T. — P. Elm sley (1813- 
1821): Medea, Bacehce, Herachdee, Supplices.—Gr. Hermann 
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Ratals. UROPE is the smallest of those divisions of the land- 
JQj surface of the globe which are usually distinguished 
hy the conventional name of continents ; but favoured as it 
is at oncehy its position, its configuration, and its climate, it 
has played the most important part in the modem history 
of the world, more especially since the 16th century. The 
ultimate civilization of mankind must in great measure he 
what Europe makes it ; and though, as centuries roll on, the 
auxiliary energies of other regions and races, receiving new 
impulse and development, will undoubtedly lend potent 
contributions to the common historic movement, the period 
must still he distant when Europe shall have fallen from 
its position of controller and pioneer. It has justly become 
a commonplace of geography to describe it as a mere 
peninsula of Asia, but, except in a purely geographical 
aspect, it is a peninsula as the head is a peninsula of the 
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(1831-1841) Hecuba {animadv. ad R. Porsoni notas, first in 1800), 
Orestes, Alcestis, Iphigema A , Iphigcnia T., Helena, Ion, Hercules 
Fuiens—C. Badham (1851-1853), Tphigenm T., Helena, Ion.— 
E y Tyrrell (1871) Bucchce — For young students • A. Sidg- 
wick (1871-1873)- Cyclops, Electra, Ion, Iphigema T. 

Rcccoit Gomjilcte Editions — \V Dindorf (1870, in Poet, Scenid, 
ed 5)— A Kiichlioll (1807).— F. A. Paley (1872, 2d ed.) 
with commentary. 

English Translations . — R Poiier.—Batchm • Milman, Tliorold 
Eogeis, E. S. Shuckbiirgh -Medea Mrs Webster. — Alcestis (a 
“Transcript,’’ in Balaustion) . E Bi-owiiiiig — ATcciiia (“A Tioj an 
Queen’s Revenge ”) : Beesley 

Goethe’s reconstruction of Euripides’s \o&t Pliacthon, m the 1840 
edition of his woiks, vol 33, pp. 22-43 (R. C. J.) 

ETJROPA, in Greek mythology, a daughter of Agenor, 
or, as some said, of Phoenix. According to the story, she 
was boin in Phoenicia, the purple land, a region belonging 
to the same aerial geography with Lycia, Delos, Ortygia, 
Lycosura, and many others. When Phoenicia became to 
the Greeks the name of an earthly country, versions of the 
myth were not long wanting which asserted that Agenor 
was bom in Tyre or Sidon. Agenor, it is said, was the 
husband of Telephassa; but Telephassa is the feminine form 
of the name Telephus, a word conveying precisely the same 
meaning wath Hecatus, Hecate, Hecatebolus, well known 
epithets of the sun and moon. The beauty of Europa 
attracted to her the love of Zeus, who approached 
her in the form of a white bull, and earned her away to 
Crete, where she became the mother of Minos, Rhadaman- 
thim, and Sarpedon. Meanwhile her brother Cadmus, 
under a strict charge never to return without her, set out 
on the weary search with his mother Telephassa, 'who died 
on the plains of Thessaly. At Delphi he learnt that he 
must follow a cow which would guide him to the place 
where he must build the city. The cow lay down on the 
site of Thebes ; but before he could offer the animal as a 
sacrifice to Athene, he had to fight with the dragon which 
haunted the well. Cadmus alone could conquer it ; and he 
did so, like Apollo, in single combat, while the dragon’s teeth 
which he sowed pioduced a harvest of armed men who slew 
each other, leaving five only to become the ancestors of the 
Thebans. Athene now made him king of Thebes, while 
Zeus gave him Harmonia as his bride. According to one 
version of the tale, Cadmus and his wife, at the end of their 
career, were changed into dragons, and so taken up to 
Elysium. The names in this myth may seem to explain 
themselves completely by a comparison with those of other 
Greek legends. Among these are Agenor, Telephassa, 
Sarpedon. Others are not less clearly Semitic, Cadmus 
being the ground form of the Semitic Kedem, the East, 
just as Melicertes reproduces the Syrian Melcarth or 
Moloch 
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body. Its individuality and its solidarity with the neigh- 
bouring continents, its originality and its indebtedness, 
must be equally emphasized if a just conception is to be 
formed of its characteristics. All its dominant and, 
perhaps, nearly all its distinguishable peoples, its languages, 
its religions, its philosophies, its social organizations, have 
had their origin outside of its boundaries, and have been 
forced hy modem science to recognize their kindred else- 
where. But under its modifying influences everything has 
been deeply and permanently differentiated : its people are 
more thoroughly conscious of their dissimilarities from, 
than of their consanguinity with, the peoples of the East 
and the South j its dominant religion at least has in large 
measure forgotten or belied its original character and 
scope; its philosophies have taken colouring and shape 
from the practical and political life of the people ; .and its 
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social organizations liave been disintegrated and re-formed 
under tlie pressure of new necessities and desires. And m 
a way in wiiicli they h.a’ye never been realized before, it bas 
within the present century realized two master principles of 
progress — the regularity of nature and its amenability to 
multiplex investigation and control, and the necessity of 
impartial recognition at once of the moral individuality of 
the individual and the social and political solidarity of the 
several members of the community. 

Though Europe is naturally the best known of all the 
regions of the globe, yet even of its physical features an 
absolutely correct registration has not been attained. It is 
the only continent of which we possess an approximately 
complete cartography ; but in spite of the geodetic labours 
which have been carried on since about the middle of last 
century with ever growing activity, much has still to be laid 
down on very unsatisfactory data. While in some districts, 
for instance, of England or France, we can find on our maps 
the exact locality of every hamlet or homestead, eveiy 
streamlet or clump of trees, there are portions of several 
other countries where the main physical feature.^ are but 
vaguely indicated. A considerable part of Finland is prac- 
tically unexplored, and it was not until 1875 that the 
labours of Kanitz furnished a fair representation of the 
Balkan range. Nor is it only about such outlying regions 
as Turkey and Finland that our information is either scanty 
or of the moat recent acquisition ; the topographical survey 
of Switzerland, which first provided the Alpine traveller 
with an authentic guide, was completed by Dufonr only in 
1865, and the corresponding surveys of England, Italy, 
Spain, Russia, &c., are still in progress. Till the last 
country in Europe has been thus triangulated, we must be 
content with more or less approximate estimates of areas 
and distances : m two recent statements of the area of Por- 
tugal there is a difference of no less than 104 English 
square miles (4'89 German geog. sq. m.,or 269 05 sq. kil.), — 
so that the possible error for the whole of the continent 
must be something considerable. Even the astronomical 
distance between Paris and Berlin cannot be given with 
absolute accuracy. 

Owing to its peninsular conformation the present 
boundaries of Europe are on three sides easily stated • its 
western shores form the irregular rim of the great basin of 
the North Atlantic, and bear witness in their dilapidated 
headlands and sandy dunes to the power and fury of its 
tides and storms j on the N, it lies along the Arctic Ocean ; 
and on the S. it is separated from Afnca and Asia by the 
Mediterranean, the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, and 
their connecting straits. Towards the east, on the other 
hand, the boundary is almost purely conventional: the 
Ural Mountains, indeed, may be regarded as furnishing a 
sort of natural barrier, but they leave a considerable gap 
both towards the N. and the S. In the S. the river Ural 
is usually accepted as the line of demarcation, though the 
plain through which it flows is perfectly similar on both 
sides, and it forms neither a geological, faunal, botanical, 
political, nor historical limit. In the administrative 
divisions of the Russian empire, which has no desire to 
make a severe distinction between its Asiatic and European 
territory, even the line of the Ural Mountains is (Rsre- 
gaided ; 39,645 square miles (1860'02 German geog. sq. 
miles, 102, 418*1 sq. kil.) of the government of Orenburg, 
49,333 square miles (2320*425 Germau geog. sq. m., 
127,769*3 sq. Ml.) of the government of Perm, and 297*6 
sq. miles (14 Germ. geog. sq. m., 812*9 sq. kil.) of the 
government of Ufa lie to the E. of the range. Across 
the peninsula between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
the line of the Caucasus is now accepted as the boun- 
dary. The British, islands have been separated from the 
Gontment in a comparatively recent geological period, and 
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really form the prominences of a submerged plateau which 
at one time must have presented a long and regular coast to 
the Atlantic. Iceland, though distant more than GOO miles, 
and geologically, it may be, of independent origin, is usually 
reckoned as an outlying portion of Europe. Nova Zemlya 
and Waigatch may also be included ; but Spitzbergen is 
more accurately assigned to the Arctic archipelago. In the 
Mediterranean the Balearic islands are conventionally 
attached to Spain, Corsica to France, and Sardinia, Sicily, 
and the Pantellarian grouplet to Italy. Malta is also re- 
garded as European. Among the central islands of the 
great archipelago between the Balkan peninsula and Asia 
Minor it is hard to find a line of demarcation j but the 
Cyclades, as part of the kingdom of Greece, may be con- 
sidered to belong to the western, and the rest of the islands 
to the eistem continent. Properly speaking, they are 
both Asiatic and European, and for that very reason neitlier 
European nor Asiatic. 

The four corners of Europe are marked by the mouth Extent 
of the Kara on the Arctic Ocean in the N.E., 69° N. lat. 
and 65“ E. long. ; by the North Cape on the Arctic Ocean 
in the N.W., 71° 11' N. lat. and 25“ 50' E. long ; by Cape 
Tanfa on the Atlantic in theS.W., 36“ N. lat. and 5“36'W. 
long. ; and by Cape Apsheron on the Caspian Sea in the S.E., 

40* 12' N. lat. and 60° 20' E. long. Its most northern point 
as aeontinent is Cape Nordkun in Norway, 71“ 7' N. lat ; 
its most southern, Cape Matapan in Greece, 36“ 24' N. lat; 
its most western, Cape da Roca in Portugal, 9“ 31' "W. 
long ; and its most eastern, a spot at the junction of the 
Ural range with the Grossland’s Ridge in 66“ E. long. A 
line drawn from Cape St Vincent in Portugal to the Ural 
Mountains near Ekaterinburg has a length of 3293 miles, 
and finds it centre in the W. of Russian Poland. From the 
mouth of the Kara to the mouth of the Ural river the direct 
distance is 1600 miles, hut the boundary line has a length 
of 2400 miles. The total area of the continent, according 
to Behm and Wagner's calculation, is 179,833*37 German 
sq. miles, 9,902,149 sq. kilometres, or 3,823,383*32 Ei^ 
lish sq. miles ; so that it forms rather more than a thir- 
teenth part of the whole land surface of the globe. Asia 
is about 4} times, and America about 4^ times as large. 

The total population in round numbers is 309,178,300, 
which gives an average of 1719 for the German mile, 31*2 
for the square kilometre, and 80*8 for the English sq. 
mile — considerably more than the average of any other of 
the continents. 

Two of the most striking features in the general con- Coast- 
formation of Europe are the great number of its primary hue. 
and secondary peninsulas, and the consequent exceptional 
development of its coast-line, — an irregularity and develop- 
ment which have been the most potent of the physical 
factors of its history. The peninsulas which are of most 
historic interest are those which trend southward into the 
Mediterranean: — ^the Balkan peninsula terminating in the 
wonderful cluster of peninsulas and islands which bears the 
name of Greece, the long Italian peninsula with Sicily at 
its foot, and the massive Pyrenean peninsula, so thoroughly 
shut off by its mountain isthmus that in ordinary language 
it is distinguished as the Peninsula par excellence. The 
northern peninsulas are much less symmetrical in their 
arrangement, and have exercised less influence on the history 
of Europe. The total coast-line is estimated at 19,820 
miles, of which about 3600 belong to the Arctic Ocean, 

8390 to the Atlantic, and 7830 to the Black Sea and 
Mediterranean. This gives 1 mile of coast to 192 miles of 
areO) which is a higher rate than that of any of the other 
contiaents. Much of this coast-line, more especially in 
Norway and Spain, is of course practically useless as far 
as commerce is concerned, owing to the absence of natural 
harbours ; but even when such portio ns are withdrawn, the 
VUL — 86 
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facilities for maritime activity are exceptionally great. Tliat 
so small a part of the total belongs to the Arctic Ocean, 
which, lies ice-bound during many months of the year, and 
so large a part to the Mediterranean, with its comparative 
freedom from winter and storm, has been of no small im- 
portance to the progress of the European peoples. 

Change-j coast-line of Europe is in its general features very 

of coast- much the same as it was at the commencement of the true 
line. histoiicpeiiod; bntwhenit is examined in detail it is found 
to have undergone a number of important local changes, 
some at least of which are due to causes that are at work 
over very extensive areas. These changes may be conve- 
niently classified under four heads : — the formation of deltas 
by tlie alluvium of rivers , the increase of the land-surface 
due to upheaval ; the advance of the sea by reason of its 
own eiosive activity j and the advance of the sea through 
the subsidence of the land. The actual form of the coast, 
however, is frequently due to the simultaneous or successive 
action of several of the cau.ses — sea and river and subter- 
ranean forces helping or resisting each other. Our informa- 
tion is naturally most complete in regard to the Mediter- 
ranean coasts, as these were the best known to our first book- 
writing nations There we find that all the great rivers 
have been successfully at work — more especially the Rhone, 
the Ebro, and the Po. The activity of the Rhone, indeed, 
as a maker of new laud, is really astonishing. The tower of 
St Louis, erected on the coast in 1737, is uow upwards of 
four miles inland; the city of Arles is said to be nearly twice 
as far from the sea as it was in the Roman period. The I 
present St Qilles was probably a harbour when the Greeks 
founded Marseilles, and Aigues Mortes, which took its place 
in the Middle Ages, was no longer on the coast in the time 
of St Louis. According to a calculation quoted by M. 
Eeclua, the total alluvium of the river in the space of a 
year is 17, 000, 000 cubic metres, or 590,000,000 cubic feet; 
and this estimate is supported by M. Reybert, who found 
that the new laud formed between 1841 and 1859 implied 
an annual deposit of nearly 19,000,000 cubic metres, or 
671,000,000 cubic feet. The increase of the land is observ- 
able, not only m the immediate neighbourhood of the mouth, 
but round almost the whole of the gulf of Lyons, and is, of 
course, partly due to the alluvium of minor rivers. At 
the mouth of the H6rault, according to Fiseher,^ the coast 
advances at least two metres or about seven feet annually ; 
and it requires great labour to keep the harbour of Cette 
from being silted up. The Po is even more efficient than 
the Rhone, if the size of its basin be taken into ac- 
count. Were it not counteracted in some measure, it would 
soon, with the assistance of the Isouzo, the Adige, and the 
neighbouring streams, turn the northern part of the Adriatic 
into a plain. Ravenna, which was at one time an insular 
city like Venice, has now a wide stretch of downs partly 
covered with pine forest between it and the sea. Aquileia, 
one of the greatest seaports of the Mediterranean in the 
early centuries of the Christain era, is now 7 miles from 
the coast, and Adria, which gives its name to the sea, is 13. 
And this increase of the land has gone on in spite of the 
fact that both cities are on the northern part of an area of 
subsidence which apparently extends southwards along the 
whole Dalmatian coast. The islands on which Venice is 
built have sunk about three feet since the 16th centmy ; 
the pavement of the square of St Mark’s has frequently re- 
quired to be raised, and the boring of a well has'shown that 
a layer of vegetable remains, indicating a flora identical 
with that observed at present on the neighbouring mam- 
land, exists at a depth of 400 feet below the alluvial de- 
posits. At Zara ancient pavements and mosaics are found 


below the sea-level, and the district at the mouth of the 
Narenta has been changed into a swamp by the advance of 
the sea. A process of elevation, on the other hand, is 
indicated along nearly all the coasts of Sicily, round the 
bay of Naples and the bay of Qaieta, at the southern end 
of Sardinia, the east of Corsica, and perhaps m the neigh- 
bourhood of Nice. The borings of pholads are found at 
a height of 600 feet on Monte Pellegrino ; the ancient 
harbour which gave its name to Palermo (Panormus) is 
now nearly covered by the modern town ; and the Grotto 
of San Giro, which now lies 6000 feet inland, and at a 
height of more than 220 feet, must have had a direct com- 
mumcatiou with the sea during the period of human occu- 
pation. That the rise thus rendered evident is taking place 
over a wide area is shown by similar facts observed on the 
African coast. The Tunisian harbour of Porto Farina, which 
had a depth of 30 or 40 feet in last century, can hardly be 
trusted for 2 , and this change can only be very partially 
due to the action of the Medjenda river, as it brings down 
but little alluvium If tbe movement be maintained the 
Mediterranean will again be divided into two basins by the 
old ridge between Sicily and Africa whose existence has 
been posited to explain tbe present distribution of zoological 
fossils. Passing eastward to the Balkan peninsula, we find 
considerable changes on the coast-line of Greece ; but as 
they are only repetitions on a smaller scale of the phenomena 
already described, xt is sufficient to indicate the Gulf of Arta 
and the mouth of the Spercheius as two of the more im- 
portant localities. The latter especially is interesting to 
the historian as well as to the geologist, as the river has 
greatly altered the physical features of one of the world’s 
most famous scenes — the battle-field of Thermopylm. 

If we proceed to the Atlantic seaboard we observe, as we 
might expect, great modifications in the embouchures of the 
Garonne and the Loire, but by far the most remarkable 
oscillatious of sea and land have taken place in what are 
emphatically the Low Countries of Europe. It is one of 
the familiar facts of geography that a large part of the soil 
of Holland with its villages and cities is many feet below 
the level of the sea; but it is not so generally known that 
about a fifth of the area of the country is thus situated. 
The story of the contest carried on along the coast between 
man and nature has often been told, and is well worth, the 
telling. If success is to be measured by the amount of 
territory acquired, nature has hitherto had the best of the 
battle, and no wonder, if it be true that the very ground 
on which man has built his ramparts against the sea is 
slowly sinking under his feet. Such, at least, is the opinion 
of Elie de Beaumont and other geologists of note : in fact 
the whole maritime region from the Scheldt to the Weser is 
an area of subsidence. The Dutchman, however, does not 
intend to give up the contest. It was only in 1395 that he 
finally lost possession of the 500,000 hectares or 1,236,570 
English acres of good land which are now covered by the 
Zuyder Zee ; and he hopes to get the best part of it back 
again. A scheme has been proposed by which the whole 
southern porcion, with an area of 195,000 hectares (481,872 
acres) will be inclosed by a dyke extending from Enkhuizen 
to Kampen; and thefeasibility of the enterprise is sufficiently 
attested by the brilliant success of the Haarlem engineers 
who, at a cost of less than £,1 65,000, have recovered the area 
of the Haarlem Lake which had been lost in the 16tb century. 
Further east along the coast, between tbe Elbe and tbe 
Eider, it is hard to say whether land or sea is gaining : on 
the one hand it is stated that the ruins of the castle of chlei 
are now covered by the sea, and that a forest of historic 
identity is totally destroyed; while on the other it is 
equally certain that the parish of Busum in the north part 
of Ditmarsh wm made land-fast only in the 16th century, 
that the Friedrick Koog, an area of new alluvial land five 
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miles long and two miles oroad, was endyked in 1853, and 
that islands are being formed further out towards the sea. 

The Baltic shores of Germany display the same phenomena 
of local gain and loss , and there is more than a suspicion 
that the whole line lies along an area of subsidence. In 
the western section the inroads of the sea have been very 
extensive : the island of Rugen would no longer serve for 
the disembarkation of an army like that of Gustavus 
Adolphus; Wollm and Usedom are growing gradually less; 
large stretches of the mainland are fringed with submerged 
forests ; and at intervals the site of well-known villages is 
occupied by the sea. Towards the east the great rivers are 
successfully working in the opposite direction. In the gulf 
of Dantzic the alluvial deposits of the Vistula cover an aiea 
of 1600 square kilometres or G15 square miles; in the 13th 
century the knights of Marienburg inclosed with dykes 900 
sq. kil,, or 346 sq. m , and 180 sq. kil., or 69 sq. m., were 
added in the course of the 14th. The Memel is silting up 
the Kunsche Haff, which, like the Frische Haff, is separated 
from the open sea by a line of dunes comparable with thooo 
of the Landes in France. 

A large amount of evidence has gradually accumulated 
in favour of the hypothesis that the Scandinavian peninsula 
is in process of elevation. Within the last two centuries 
fiords have been left diy or broken into lakes, reefs have 
been turned into islands, bays into pasture grounds. M. 
Reclus has pointed out that the presence of certain beds of 
oysters goes to show that the lakes Malar, Hjelmar, and 
Wener are remains of a channel which at no distant date 
communicated between the Baltic and the North Sea ; but 
the facts of marine distdbntion, as stated by Forbes, are 
rather against the opinion of Celsius, that there was also 
a connexion with the Arctic Ocean as late as the time of 
the first Roman exploration. At Pitea, in the Gulf of 
Bothnia, the land is said to have gained a mile in 45 years, 
and at Lulea a mile in 28 years,^ 

It is only right, however, to mention that the state- 
ments made in the preceding paragraphs in regard to areas 
of subsidence and elevation are by several geologists con- 
sidered to he of very dubious validity. The data, they 
believe, are much too slight and fragmentary for the con- 
clusions, and some of the most important are open to 
quite dififevent interpretations. The so-called strand or 
coast-lines of the Scandinavian peninsula, for example, are 
still the subject of keen controversy among northern in- 
vestigators, and a large polemical literature is the result. 
Till the question as to the origin of these remarkable 
appearances is finally settled, the recent elevation of the 
peninsula must be regarded as little more than a provi- 
sional hypothesis.*® 

The changes briefly indicated above take place so 
Vol- ^adually for the most part that it requires careful ohserva- 
canoes tion and comparison of data to establish their reality. The 
Dutchman does not feel the subsidence of his well-defended 
qiwkes Norwegian is quite unconscious that he is 

being raised abng with his pine-clad hills. It is very 
different with those changes which we usually ascribe to 
volcanic agency : they force themselves on the attention, 
and find a permanent place in the memory of the people. 
And yet it is only the scientific registration of the 
phenomena which gives any accurate idea of their 
frequency and extent To the popular apprehension 
Europe is a fairly stable portiou of terra flrma, and we are 
accustomed to contrast the uncomfortable tendency to 

‘ Compaxe Howorti “On Recent Elevations of the Barth’s Surface in 
the Northern Circninpolar Region," in /imniiloy. Oeog. Soo., 1873, and 
Adolf von Hoff, Omh. d. Ferand. d. ErddberfBehe, 1822, 1823, 1834. 

® Compare Keilhan On UieRise of Lmd in Sectaidimmaj Kjwul^ 
Om SkmingmdffTea, Jhc., i Norge, 1872; Sexe, On gmleStrandimier 
ifaatNHmlSri. 
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oscillation exhibited by such a region as CAombia or Peru 
in South America. But it is not so stable as it appears. 

Besides the great outlying “hearth” of Iceland, there 
are four centres of volcanic activity m Europe — all of them, 
however, situated in the ilediterranean. Vesuvius on the 
western coast of Italy, Etna in the island of Sicily, and 
Stromboli in the Lipaiian group, have been familiarly 
known from the earliest historic times , but the fourth has 
only attracted particular attention since last century, It 
lies in the Archipelago, on the southein edge of the 
Cyclades, near the little group of islets called Santorin. 

The region was evidently highly volcanic at an earlier 
period, for Milo, one of the nearest of the islands, is 
simply a ruined crater still presenting smoking solfataras 
and other traces of former activity. The present crater of 
Santorin is subaqueous, but it has already raised a con- 
siderable mass of material above the surface. The devasta- 
tions produced by the eruptions of the European volcanoes 
are usually confined within very narrow limits ; and it is 
only at long intervals that any pait of the continent is 
visited by a really formidable earthquake. There is little 
danger when the tremor has to be verified by glass cylinders 
on a sanded floor. Minor shocks, however, are exceedingly 
numerous. Dr Volger found that during the first fifty 
years of the 19th century the average number per annum 
was, in Switzerland, no less than fifty; and he indicates the 
following localities as hahtueUenJStossgehiete or areas of fre- 
quent disturbance: — (1) in the region of the Jura, the 
valley of the Birs to the S. of Basel, the valley of the Orbe, 
the Val de Travers, the valley of St Iraier, the district at 
the confluence of the Aar and theLimmat, &c.; and (2) in 
the Alpine region, the valley of the Durance and the Drac, 
of the Arc and the Iscre, nearly the whole line of the Arve, 
the upper valley of the Rhone almost without interruption 
to the Lake of Geneva, part of the valley of Adige to the 
S. of Trent, and the valleys of the Drave and the Gail to 
the W. of their confluence. A table drawn up by Dr Suess 
registera about 116 earthquakes iu Lower Austria from 
1021 down to 1870, and of these 63 belong to the present 
century.® Of all European earthquakes in modern times, 
the most destructive are that of Lisbon in 1765, and that 
of Calabria in 1783; the devastation produced by the 
former has become a classical instance of such disasters in 
popular literature, and by the latter 100,000 people are 
said to have lost their lives. Calabria again suffered 
severely in 1866 and 1870. 

If Russia be left out of account, Europe may be gone- Relief, 
rally characterized as a mountainous region, — the ratio of 
highlands and lowlands being, according to Yon ICloden’s 
calculation, approximately as follows : 



Total Aieo. 
Englisli 
sa miles. 

HigWanas. 
Englisli 
sq. miles. 

Lofllands. 
English 
sq miles 

Continental portion, without ) 
peninsulas and islands .. J 

Greater peninsulas 

Great Bntoinand Ireland.. . 
Other islands 

2,740,100 

836,715 

116,913 

64,788 

587,412 

641,286 

60,126 

47,867 

2,352,688 

194,429 

66,788 

16,881 


In other words, the purely continental portion has 21 ’44 
per cent, of highlands to 78‘56 per cent, of lowlands ; the 
peninsular portion 76'74 per cent, to 23'26 per cent.; Great 
Britain and Ireland 51 '87 per cent, to 48 '13 per cent.; and 
the remaining islands 73*92 to 26*08. There are none of 
the individual mountains that attain more than a mode- 
rate elevation if they are compared with the mountains of 
Asia aud South America. Mont Blanc, the loftiest of ah, 
has an altitude of only 15,781 feet, while M. Everest, in 

® See ZeiUohrift der K. Acadmie m Wien, 1874 and 1875, and 
Betemaun’B Mittheihmen, 1858. 
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tains. 


tlie Himalayas, is 29,000 feet high, and Chimborazo and 
Aconcagua, in the Andes, are respectively’ 20,677 and 
23,910. 

The whole continent is formed on a small scale of relief, 
though this scale is not so small as has usually been stated 
on the authority of Humboldt. The mean elevation of 
Asia, according to his calculations, was 351 metres (1151 
E. ft); of South America, 344 metres (1128 E. ft); of 
North America, 227 metres (744 E. ft.); and of Europe 
only 204 metres (069 E. ft.) In 1874 Dr Grostav Leipoldt 
published the lesults of a new calculation, which, being 
carefully conducted and based on a much more eittensive 
collection of data, must replace the estimates of Humboldt. 
The following is a table of his principal findings, givmg 
an average of 296’838 metres, or 973*7 English feet : — 


Leipohlt's Table of Mean Elevation. 



Mctics 

Englisli reel 

Switzeikncl ... 

1299 91 

4264-74 

Ibeiian Peniiisula{SpMn and Portugal) 

700*60 

2298-52 

Balkan Peniusula (Tmkey and Gi eecc) 

579*50 

1901-21 

Austria 

517 87 

1699-02 

Apcnnine Peninsula (Italy) 

51717 

1696-73 

ScaniUnavia 

428 10 

1404 51 

Prance 

393 84 

1292 11 

Eoumania 

282*28 

926 19 

Gieat Britain 

217*70 

714 22 

Geinian Empire 

218 66 

700-97 

Bussia 

167 09 

548-18 

Belgium 

163 36 

536-96 

Denmark 

36*20 

116*48 

Uetherlauds, excluding Luxembourg ) 

9*61 

81*52 

and parts below sea-level J 




If the materials which are employed in producing 
the relief of the various countries were equally distributed 
over the surface of the continent, their respective contribu- 
tions would arrange them in the following order : — 



Motiea 

English Feet 

Eussia would raise the continent . 

The Iberian Peninsula 

Scandinavia 

Austna 

The Peninsula of the Balkan . 

France 

The Peninsula of the Apennines . 

The German Empire, 

Great Britain 

Switzerland 

Denmark and Iceland 

Eoumania 

Belgium 

90 46 
43*24 
83*22 
32*87 
26*68 
21*19 
16*62 
11*91 
7*05 
6*40 
5*11 
3*48 
0'49 

296*7 

1 142*0 

108 9 

107 8 

87 6 

69 5 

51*2 

39*0 

23*1 

17*7 

16 7 

11 4 

1*6 

Netiierlanda 

019 

’6 




Total 

296 88 

973*7 





It is noticeable that Russia stands first on the list on 
account of its immense area, in spite of the fact that its 
mean elevation is less than that of nearly every other 
country. 

The central ridge of Europe is formed by a complex of 
from thirty to fifty distinct massifs, which from time 
immemorial have borne the name of the Alps, or, if the 
usual etymology be correct, the White Mountains. They 
are closely grouped together over an area of about 74,000 or 
75,000 square miles, extending from 5“ to 16" E. long., and 
curving round from the Gulf of Lyons to the neighbour- 
hood of Vienna According to Dr Leipoldt, if the material 
of which they are composed were equally distributed over 
the surface of the continent it would raise the level 27-23 
metres, or 89 English feet. Mount St Gotthard, situated in 
8" 36' E. long., is usually considered as the central massif; 
but instead of being, as was long supposed, the highest part 
of the system, andconsequently of the European continent, it 


is really overtopped by a large number of the other groups. 
The lionour of being the loftiest summit is now, as already 
.stated, assigned to Mont Blanc, which, in its terminal peak, 
named Dufuur Spitz, in memory of the great surveyor of 
Switzeiland, reaches a height of 15,781 feet. In general the 
mountains of the western parts of the range are loftier and 
more closely ranked, while those towards the east not only 
duuinish in height but spread out over a wider area ; and on 
the whole the southern sides are steeper than the northern. 
Full details of the intricate divisions of the Alps are given 
in a separate article. As the birth-place of its mightiest 
rivers, the natural barrier between its mightiest peoples, a 
prime factor m the distribution of its climates, and in 
modern times the noblest of all international “play- 
grounds,” the Alps act a part of multiform munificence in 
the economy of the continent. 

With the exception of the Pyrenees and its dependencies, 
aU the mountains of southern and central Europe may be 
regarded as secondary portions of the general Alpine system. 
If it were possible with mors than human reach of sight to 
take an outlook northwards from some commanding peak 
on the northern skirts of the great chain, the whole country 
for two hundred miles and more would appear occupied 
by irregular lines and groupings of mountains and hills ris- 
ing from a kind of table-land, and intersected by the deep- 
cut valleys of the larger rivers. Towards the north-west the 
most conspicuous lieights are those of the Jura proper, 
which runs parallel with the Alps, and is only separated 
from them by the valleys of the Rhone and the Aar, the 
latter a main tributary of the Rhine. The German Jura 
trends north-east, the Black Forest north from the eastern 
extremity of the Jura proper, and fronting tho Black 
Forest on the other side of the Rhine lie the Vosges. 
Further north the Rhine valley is defined on the west by 
the Hordt, the Hochwald, the Eifel, and the Ardennes ; and 
on the east by the Odenwald, the Westerwald, and the 
Taunus. North of the German Jura lie the Franconian 
heights, which are separated by the valley of the Main from 
the Spessarb, the Rhon, and the Thiiringerwald. From the 
Thurmgerwald south-east run the successive clusters of the 
Frankenwald and the Fichtelgebirge ; and from this last 
massif eastward extends the Erzgebirge as far as the valley 
of tho Elbe, and south-eastwards the Bohmerwald, along 
the valley of the Danube. Beyond the Elbe, and forming 
the eastern rim of the upper basin, are the Riesengebirge and 
the so-called Sudetic chain, which, by its southern extremity, 
approaches the Caiqiathian mountains ; and these again, 
in company with the Transylvanian mountains, curve south 
and enclose the great Hungarian plain. The Balkan to 
the south of the Danube is practically on the one band a 
continuation of the Transylvanian range, and on the other 
it is connected by the mountains of Carinthia, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia, and Servia with the eastern extremity of the Alps. 
The Apennines are still mors closely connected with the 
western extremity, and the mountains of Auvergne and 
the Cevennes in France may also be regarded as outliers 
of the system. 

Several of the ranges, however, are sufficiently distinct 
in position and general characteristics to be treated apart. 
The Apennines form an uninterrupted ebnin extending 
south to the Straits of Messina. Their mean height varies 
from 2600 feet in one part to 6400 in another; and among 
the loftiest peaks are Monte Cimone, 7060; AIpe diOam- 
poraghena, 6537 ; Monte Sibilla, 7188 ; Gransasso, 9493 ; 
La Majella, 9314 ; Monte Follino, 7441 ; and Aspromonte, 
6376. The Oarpathians are about 620 miles long, and 
attain their greatest elevation in Bntsohetie, which has 
an altitude of 9528 feet. The declivities of the range are 
steepest on the southern side. The Balkans, or Hsemus, run 
400 miles east and west to the south of the Danube vaUey, 
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Their mean eleyation is about 5000-5600 feet ; but it is 
only from the southern side that they present a really 
mountainous appearance ; on the northern they gradually 
descend by a succession of terraces, and, with few excep- 
tions, the summits have gently rounded contours. The 
culminating point is Tchar Dagh, which rises to a height of 
about 9700 feet. Connected with the Balkans by its 
western extremity is the range of the Despoto Dagh, or 
Bhodope, which stretches eastward along the north of the 
.ffigean, and in some points reaches a height of 8000 feet. 
Nearly the whole country to the south m Thessaly and 
Greece is occupied by irregular groups and lines of moun- 
tains and hills, among which the most important are the 
Pindus and Olympus. Besides the Alpine system and the 
secondary systems which are grouped along with it, there 
are several others rendered quite distinct by their position 
and structure 

The Pyrenees are next to the Alps in elevation. They 
extend across the isthmus between France and Spain 
for a distance of 240 miles, and are practically con- 
tinued by the Cantabrian Mountains for 260 miles more. 
The loftiest summit, Mont Perdu, has an altitude of 
11,270 feet. The south side of the Pyrenees proper is 
the more rugged and precipitous; but the Cantabnan 
Mountains present tbeir steepest face to the nortk All the 
minor mountain ranges of Spain are connected with each 
other and with the Pyrenees. The highest is the Sierra 
Nevada in the south. The chain of the Dovre-Fjeld, 
Dofrmes, or Scandinavian Alps is about 1000 miles m 
length, and has a general elevation of from 3000 to COOO 
feet. Properly speaking, it is not so much a range of 
mountains as a plateau, broken up by deep-cut ravines and 
fiords. The western side is precipitous, and the eastern de- 
scends gradually to the Gulf of Bothnia. The TJrals extend 
from north to south through 20° of latitude, with a breadth 
of about 40 miles. They rise slowly from the plain on 
both sides, and at the place where they are crossed by the 
road from Moscow to Siberia the ascent and descent is 
hardly noticeable. A considerable proportion of the range 
lies between 3000 and 4000 feet above the sea ; a few 
peaks attain an altitude of 6000; and one, Toll-pors, is not 
much under 6500.^ 

If the European mountains are arranged according to 
their greatest elevations, they rank as follows : — (1) the 
Swiss Alps, with their highest peaks 15,000 feet or upwards; 
(2) the Sierra Nevada, the Pyrenees, and Etna, about 11,000 
feet ; (3) the Apennines, the Corsican Mountains, the Car- 
pathians, the Balkans, and the Despofco Dagh, from 8000 
to 9000 ; (4) the Guadarrama, the Scandinayian Alps, the 
Dinaric Alps, the Greek Mountains, and the Cevennes, 
between 6000 and 8000 ; (6) the mountains of Auvergne, 
the Jura, the Eiesengebirge, the mountains of Sardinia, 
Majorca, Minorca, and the Crimea, the Black Forest, 
the Yosges, and the Scottish Highlands, from 4000 to 6000. 

Bivers. The table given on page 686 furnishes a comparative 
view of the principal European streams taken in the order 
of their length. 

In various parts of Europe, more particularly in cal- 
careous regions, there are subterranean or partially subter- 
ranean rivers. Of these the most remarkable are the 
Sorgue of Vaucluse, the Touvre of AngoulSme, the Timavo 
of fitria, and the Poik or Planina. The first has been 
traced for 10 or 15 miles below ground; and the Timavo 
when it issues from the mountain is already navigable. 
Along the French coast several subterranean affluents of 
the Mediterranean have been discovered, and some of them 
are evidently of considerable size. The Garonne itself, 
which rises in the glaciers of Mount Maladetta, passes 

1 Of. “Proffl desTIral-Geliirges,'’ miTeitecSr.ytir BerK?i, 

1858. 


under Mont Poumar for a distance of 4 kilometres. The 
subterranean course of the streams is frequently indicated 
by peculiar vents or pits caused by the subsidence of the 
soil; they are popularly known in Greece as catemthra, m 
Carinthia as dollnaSf and in France by a great number of 
local names, such as gourgs, boit-tout, anselmons, 

&C.2 

Europe has no Niagara, and, indeed, few of its larger 
rivers present anything approaching to a leal cataract. The 
Bhine takes a plunge of about 50 feet at Schalfhausen; aud 
there are a series of rapids in the lower course of the 
Dnieper and the Dniester. In Sweden the Gotha-Elf falls 
100 feet at Trollhata; the Hjomniel Sayka or Hare’s leap 
of the Lulea is 250 feet high ; and the Biukan Fos or 
“ Smobng Force ” at Mjbsvand is no less than 800. The 
famous Staubbach lu the neighbourhood of Lauterbrunnen 
has a descent of 980 feet, but it is a mere brook, aud in 
summer almost dries up ; it takes its name, as is well 
known, from the dust-like appearance of the spray into 
which the water is changed by the tremendous descent. 

Several of the more importaut rivers are of very u regular 
flow, and some are subject to really formidable floods. In 
1877 there were disastrous inundations of the Danube: 

12.000 people were rendered homeless in one of the suburbs 
of Buda Pesth, hundreds of houses were undermined, while 
villi^es were submerged, and large quantities of property 
were swept away. The floods in the Netherlands the same 
year were severe enough to necessitate Government help for 
the sufferers. Large areas in Saxony and Silesia were 
under water; the Elbe, the Vistula, the Nogat, and the 
Oder, all overflowed their banks or burst tbeir dikes; it 
was feared that the whole line of railway between Thorn 
and Posen would be earned away, and in some districts 
there was considerable loss of life. If all the damage 
produced in this way since the beginning of the cen- 
tury could he calculated, it would be found to repre- 
sent an enormous sum. The floods of the Loire alone, 
in 1866, carried off about £8,000,000 worth of pro- 
perty; and those in the south of France in 1876 caused 
a loss of about £3,000,000. In most Continental countries 
theie have been consequently undertaken extensive en- 
gineering works, partly to prevent inundations, and partly 
to render the rivers more serviceable for navigation and 
irrigation. France has been especially active in ttiis matter, 
several of her most important streams being very difficult 
to regulate. The Loire, for example, varies at Orleans from 
25 cubic metres or 780 feet per second to 10,000 metres or 

315.000 feet in the same time ; the SaOne, in 1855, varied 
from 3,825,450 cubic feet per minute to 174,086; and the 
Bhone at Geneva, in 1858, which was a minimum year, 
from 740,000 cubic feet to 195,000.3 The engineering 
works have been especially successful on tlie Seine and 
Tonne, where several new methods have been tested for 
storing the surplus water of one season, and ntilizing ifc 
during the period of deficient supply.^ In Italy the Po, the 
Arno, and the Tiber are notorious for their floods; but the 
firet two are now among the most striking examples of a 
satisfactory system of embankment. At (hremona, on the 
Po, which is 171 miles inland and 104 feet above sea-level, 
the flood of 1840 rose 18 feet, that of 1855 rose 19 feet, 
aud that of 1857 20 feet, above summer low-water. On 
the last occasion the banks above Cremona were burst, and 
avast area of country was submerged; but such a disaster 
is now comparatively rare. For the irrigation of the Lom- 
bard plain no less than 762,838 cubic feet per minute are 
drawn off by the canals. 

S See R Eedus, La Terre, vol. i. 

® See Beardmore’s Mamud of Myd/rogra$hy, 1862. 

4 See EleKy, “ Etudes sttr les travanx publics,” in Ltmu Sjes Dvaot 
Maudes, 1876. 
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Gomparaiive View of ilte Trindpal European Eivers ialten in the Order of their Length, 
(Based on Glogau’s Table.) 


Mouth. 

Duoct 
distiince oC 
soul CO fi om 
mouth 

Develop- 

mi'Ut 

Tng miles 

Basin Aiea 
Euff sq. miles. 

Caspian Sea 

1005 

2130 

517,272 

Black Sea 

1014 

1613 

299,435 

Caspian Sea 

604 

1309 

90,889 

Black Sea 

650 

1272 

193,195 

Sea of .tizoff 

470 

1185 

170,638 

Arctic Ocean. - 

4«8 

1120 

117,996 

Volga 

207 

1050 

188,795 

Volga 

428 

931 

87,168 

FTorth Sea 

438 

853 

65,057 

Danube 

285 

843 

54,980 

White Sea 

438 

788 

142,701 

North Sea 

387 

723 

58,743 

Baltic 

322 

696 

69,309 

Black Sea 

424 

682 

27,553 

Kama 

212 

608 

46,560 

North Sea 

207 

599 

15,966 

Dnieper 

290 

594 

34,250 

Bay of Biscay. 

345 

594 

41,670 

North Sea 

272 

557 

14,669 

Baltic 

831 

653 

46,922 

Don 

248 

546 

22,536 

Theiss 

258 

544 

16,540 

Atlantic 

420 

540 

34,000 

Mediteiranean 

808 

639 

31,444 

Mediterranean 

285 

626 

86,781 

Baltic 

822 

621 

27,000 

Atlantic 

276 

611 

28,322 

Baltic 

276 

493 

86,855 

Black Sea 

272 

474 

21,983 

Danube 

827 

447 

16,662 

Atlantic 

299 

447 

86,525 

Black Sea 

845 

442 

84,654 

English Channel .... 

253 

488 

26,767 

Oder 

248 

428 

19,411 

Danube 

225 

410 

19,347 

Visstula 

212 

401 

22,663 

Dnieper 

281 

896 

44,498 

Adriatic 

267 

891 

28,728 

Danube 

262 

891 

6,803 

1 Don 

308 

878 

88,481 

Arctic Ocean,... 

207 

373 

28,234 

Atlantic 

202 

364 

19,836 

Bay of Biscay 

216 

859 

31,465 

i Volga 

156 

836 

60,805 

Danube 

207 J 

336 

8,142 

' Rhme 

170 

822 

11,204 

1 Danube 

230 

313 

9,397 

' Baltic 

225 

308 

12,756 

Rhme 

156 

804 

10,205 

Don 

285 

299 

21,260 

Skagerrack 

235 

299 

18,220 

Gnlt of Bothnia 

143 

290 

11,098 

Vistula. 

119 

290 

6,123 

Gulf of Bothnia 

235 

281 

8,823 

Adnatic 

147 

281 

6,088 

Theiss 

147 

276 

8,355 

Drave 

176 

272 

5,665 

.ffigean 

156 

267 

19,389 

Arctic Ocean 

161 

262 

21,622 

Elbe 

101 

262 

9,652 

North Sea 

133 

258 

4,719 

Oka 

165 

248 

31,125 

Wener Lake 

202 

248 

7,292 

Danube 

116 

248 

2,912 

Dnieper 

189 

244 

8,504 

Rhone ., 

170 

239 

10,247 

Nortli Sea 

138 

289 

7,526 

Mediterranean 

130 

230 

6,122 

Baltic 

198 

225 

15,668 

Baltic 

184 

225 

8,822 

Elbe 

106 

220 

9,141 

Rhine 

101 

216 

5,357 

Danube 

138 

211 

10,084 

Danube 

170 

207 

6,390 

Warthe 

170 

207 

4,613 

Cfeiman Ocean 

110 

202 

6,102 


Kamo of River 


1 Volga 

2. D.inubci 

3. Ural 

i. Dnieiiei' 

5. Don 

6, Petclioia 

7 Kama 

8. Olca 

9 Kliine 

10 Theiss 

11. Dwiua and vSiiclioiia ... 

12 Elbe 

13. VL^tula 

14 Dniofitei 

15. Yiatka 

16 Wes>er 

17. Desna 

18 Lone 

19. Mcn^e 

20 Oder 

21. Khoper 

22. Mmosch 

23 Tagus 

24. Ebro 

25 Ithone 

20. Dwina 

27 Giwdiana 

28. Nionieii 

29. Southern Bug 

80. Drave 

31. Douio 

32. Save.. 

33. Some 

34. IVarthe 

35 Scieth. . 

36 l\’'estern Bug 

37 PuTuat 

38 Po 

39. Pruth 

40. Douetz 

41. Meson 

42 Guadalquivir 

43 Garonne 

44. Mologa 

45 Aluta 

46. Moselle 

47. Inn 

48. Dal-Elf 

49. Maine 

60. Manytoh 

61. Glommen 

52 Uiiieo 

53. San 

54. Torneo 

55. Adige 

56. Korosch 

57. Mur 

58. Maritza 

69 Onega . . 

60. Moldau 

61. Eras 

62. Moskva 

63. Clara-Elf 

64 Wang. 

65. Berosina 

66. SaSne 

67. Scheldt. 

68. Tiber 

69. Pitea 

70. Ljusna-Elf 

71. Saale 

72. STeckar 

7S! Morava 

74. Marava 

75! Netze 

76i Thames 


Paissia, Tver 

Baden, Black Eoi'cst 

llussia, Oieiibiug 

llussia, Smolensk.. ... 

lluhsia, Tula... 

Russia, Perm 

Russia, Viatka 

Russia, Oiel 

Suitzeiland, Gnsons 

Hungary, Mannaros 

Russux, Vologda 

Bohemia, Rieseiigebirge 

Silesia, Teschcn 

Austria, Galicia 

Russia, Viatka 

Hanover 

Russia, Smolensk 

France, Ardeche 

Fiance, Haute Marne 

Austiia, Moiavia 

Russia, Saiatoff 

Austria, Tiansylvania . . 

Spain, Aragon 

Spain, Santander 

Switzerland, Valais 

Russia, Pskoft 

Spain, La Manche 

Russia, Minsk. 

Russia, Podoka 

Austria, Tyrol 

Spam, Soria 

Austria, Illyria 

Fiance, COte d’Or 

Russia, Poland 

Aiistua, Galicia 

Austria, Galicia 

Russia, Volhjmia 

Italy, Saluzzo 

Austiia, Galicia 

Russia, Kuisk 

Russia, Vologda 

Spam, Jaen . 

France, Hautes Pyrenees 

Russia, Tver 

Austria, Transylvania 

France, Vosges 

Switzerland, Gnsons 

Sweden, Kopparberg 

Bavaria, Upper Franconia . .. 

Russia, Astrakhan 

N orway , Sonth Drontheim . . . . 
Sweden, Unieo-Lappmark .. .. 

Austria, Galicia. 

Sweden, Torneo-Lappinark . . 

Austria, Tyrol 

Austria, Transylvania 

Aiustna, Salzburg 

Turkey, Bulgaria 

Russia, Olonetz 

Austiia, Bohemia 

Lippe-Dctmoid 

Russia, Smolensk 

Noiwray, Hedemarken 


, ]inak 

France, Vosges 

France, Aisne 

Italy, Tuscany 

Sweden, Pitea-Lappmark . ... 
Sweden, Jemtlsmtls ... 
Bavana, Upper Franconia .. 
Wiirtemberg, Black Forest .... 

Austria, Moravia 

Turkey, Bulgaria 

Pmssia, Poland 

England, Gloucester. 
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Since the city of Eome has again become the capital of 
Italy the attention of the Italians has been specially turned 
to the Tiber, and several schemes of Herculean magnitude 
have been discussed. Garibaldi’s project was adopted by 
both houses of the Parliament and sanctaonod by the 
Government in 1875. During the present century the 
Danube, which is the most international of European 
rivers, has been greatly improved as a water-way, by the 
rectification of its course in the neighbourhood of Vienna, 
by the clearing of the passage of the Iron Gates, and 
by the maintenance of a proper channel at the delta. It 
is almost needless to mention the works that have been 
carried on for the deepening of the seaward section of all 
the greater rivers, and the removal of the bars at their 
mouths ; perhaps in this department the most remarkable 
results are exhibited by the Clyde. 

In the accompanying table, for which we are indebted 
to Glogau, the principal lakes of Europe are arranged 
according to their size. If we examine their distribution 
we find they can easily be classified into groups. The 


Jraras of Lake. 

Countiy. 

Height 
above sea 
English ft 

Geimnn 
sq miles 

Enghsh 
sq miles 

Ladof^ 




413 00 

8780 66 

Onega 



22839 

4855 73 

Wen'c] 

Sweden 

140 

90.30 

2113 43 

Fcipaa . , . 

Rusiiia .. 

06 

31 31 

109068 

Snare 


403 

49 70 

1056 63 

Sauna 


2.16 

47.30 

1005 63 

Sivosh 



4500 

a56 73 

Paiyanne 


261 

42 20 

89647 

Wettei . 

Snudcii 

282 

3540 

75202 

MJUr 

Rusriu . 

121 

2323 

53683 

Eielo Ozero . .. . 

.13 

21 10 

4.3497 

Segoscro 



2139 

45476 

Imandia . 

n . •»*< » 


19 90 

42308 

Pielis 

1) *•«* ♦ • 

304 

1950 

41458 

WyRosmo 

Hiingniy . . 


1910 

40607 

Flatten 

437 

18 00 

3K269 

Uleo 

KusiiU 

390 

17 30 

86781 

Uinen 


107 

16 79 

356 96 

Store Luloo-Wattnon 

' Sweden . .. . 


1630 

35080 

Stoi Afran 


813 

1490 

316-78 

FakoS 

Susbia 


1482 

80445 

Oeneva 

France and Switz- 
eiland / 

1230 

1120 

23811 

Tomeo 

Sweden 

1342 

960 

20410 

Stoi Sju 


9.S4 

910 

193-47 

Eoden-See 

Oeimany 

130S 

892 

189 64 

Ejelmai 

Snoden 

92 

890 

18922 

Siljon 

Ireland 

545 

820 

17433 

Keaeh 

48 

7 22 

1.3350 

Oaida 

Italy 

227 

660 

14032 

Ejo^en 

Nmway 

411 

030 

1J819 

Xeusiedlei 

Hnngaiy . .. . 

367 

550 

11693 

Scutaii 

Tmkey 

. 

534 

11353 

Viizyain 

Rnbbia 

113 

496 

105 45 

Xeufclmtol 

SiMtzoiland .. 

1426 

436 

9269 

Yalpukh 

Konmnnu . . . 


417 

&86S 

Lago Maggioio .... 

Italy 

046 

370 

7866 

Seliger 

Rusein 

918 

3 62 

7696 






Lago di Como 

Italy 

700 

2 90 

6165 


Alpine lakes break up into a southern and northern subdivi- 
sion — the former consisting of Lago Maggiore, Lago di 
Oomo, Lago d’Iseo, and Lago di Garda, all connected by 
affluents with the system of the Po ; and the latter the lake 
of Geneva threaded by the Rhone, Lakes Constance, Zurich, 
Neufchatel, Biel, and other Swiss lakes belonging to the 
basin of tbe Rhine, and a few of minor importance belonging 
to the Danube. As factors in the historical development of 
the Alpine countries the first rank must be assigned to 
Geneva, Constance, and Como. Next in interest to the Al- 
pine group comes the Swedish— Wener, Wetter, Malar, and 
Ejelmor, lying between the Baltic Sea and the Skagerrack, 
and nearly as famous as their Scotch and English livols for 
the beauty of their scenery. The North Russian lakes, 
Ladoga, Ouega, &c., are mainly noticeable as the largest 
members of what in some respects is the most remarkable 
system of lakes in the continent— the Finno-Russian, which 
consists of an almost countless number of comparatively 
small irregular basins formed in the surface of a granitic 
plateau. In Finland proper they occupy no less than a 
twelfth of the total area. It isimpossible to take iudividiml 


account of the multitudinous small lakes that diversify the 
surface of every country in Europe, with the partial excep- 
tion of Spain ; hut their influence on the climate and 
hydrography of the continent must not he overlooked. All 
of them help to increase the area of evaporation, and many 
even of those which are almost nameless act as reseivoirs 
for rivers. Nearly all the rivers of Sweden, for example, 
have their origin in a lake or tarn ; and tbe same is the 
case with many of the streams of the northern Pyrenees. 

The total area of the lakes given m the table is no less than 
28,450 square miles, or about the united area of the Nether- 
lands and Switzerland, 

A few of the number are very shallow. The Neusiedler 
See, for example (the Peiso Lacus of the Latins and Fertotava 
of the Hungarians), completely dried up in 1864, and left 
Its bed covered for the most part with a deposit of salt.i 
Others not mentioned in the table have been partially or com- 
pletely drained by human labour. The Copais in Bceotia 
was attacked by Greek engineers as early as the time of 
Alexander the Great; but the tuunels which they con- 
structed to carry off its waters have been choked up, and the 
lake is again in a state of nature. Lake Fucino or Lago 
Celano, in the Abruzzo m Italy, was doomed to destruction 
by the emperor Claudius ; but the wozks which he con- 
structed proved ineffectual, and it was not till 1862 that a 
large part of the basin was turned into dry land. The 
progress of agi'iculture has greatly diminished the quantity 
of marsh land in Europe, and there are only one or two 
really extensive regions which deserve the name. Most 
important of all are the Minsk marshes in Russia, and on 
these large encroachments are gradually being made. The 
drainii^ of the Pomptme marshes in Italy made Pope 
Pius Vn. famous in the 18th century; and at the present 
moment those of Ferrara are sharing the same fate. 

Geologists have as yet come to no agreement regarding Geologi- 
the origin of the principal mountain ranges, and stiU less do foi’ 
they furnish a consistent and connected history of the“™‘^’“‘ 
shaping of the continent. It will consequently be sufficient 
to indicate the general distribution of the various forma- 
tions, and the more important basins of deposition for the 
sedimentary rocks.2 The typical basin is that which takes 
its name from Paris : in it the successive stratifleations are 
arranged in an exceptionally symmetrical manner. To the 
south-east lies the basin of Bordeaux, separated by a 
plateau of granite and gneiss ; to the north, on the other 
side of the Channel, the London basin ; and to the north- 
east the basin of &0 lower Rhine. Further east comes 
the basin of the lower Weser, divided into two almost in- 
dependent portions by the Harz mountains; and to the 
south-east is the Prague basin, which presents only frag- 
mentary remains of its sedimentary deposits. Nearly the 
half of European Russia belongs to the Moscow basin, 
which, in the south-east, is conterminous with the probably 
more modern basin of the Caspian. The whole of the 
south of the continent, from the Pyrenees to the Caucasus, 
belongs to the Mediterranean basin, which is one of the 
gr^test in the world, and has its northern limit marked 
by the Cevennes, the Jura, the Thiiringerwald, the Bbhm- 
erwaJd, and the Arratyne plateau. The total surface area 
occupied by the plutonic and metamorphic rocks is far from 
inconsiderable ; but, with the exception of the great mass 
of the Scandinavian peninsula, Finland, and Lapland, and 
the long Hue of the Urals, the individual portions are of 
comparatively small extent. In the Spanish peninsula 
they stretch from Corunna south to the Tagus, appear again 
in tibe neighbourhood of Evora, form the western part of 
the Sierra Guadarrama, and rise in islets above tbe Silu- 

1 See Ascherson, “Die Anstrocknung des Nensiedlei' Sees,” in 

der Ges. fir ErdJimde m Berlin, 1865. 

» ^6 map in Peteimann’s MdtheUmgen, 1878, 
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riau formations to the south. In France they constitute, 
not only the great plateau already mentioned between the 
Paris and the Bordeaux basin, but also the massive penin- 
Bula of Brittany, and in eastern Geimany they aie the 
predominant rocks nt the Er/igebirge, the Sudetic chain, the 
Bohmerwald, and the inclosed area They again appear 
in isolated masses of considerable extent along the inner 
side of the Caipatbians , and in Turkey they reach from 
Novi-Bazar to the Black Sea, and from the south of the 
Balkans to the jEgean. It need hardly be added that they 
constitute the main mass of the Alps. The only country 
where the Silurian rocks have a large surface area is the 
Spanish peninsula, and there they are mainly confined to 
the western half. They show a long line in the Ural 
range, stretch from Lake Ladoga along the south of the 
Gulf of Finland, rise above the Baltic in the islands of 
Dago, Osel, Gottland, and Claud, and appear sporadically 
throughout Scandinavia. Their very name comes fiom the 
fact that they are present in England. The other Palaeozoic 
formations — Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian — ^are 
wadely developed. lu Piiissia they stretch from the Baltic 
to the Oka, and from the White Sea to Voioiiezh ; they 
occupy a considerable area to the west of the lower Don, 
and are laid bare in the valley of the Dniester. In Western 
Europe they are best represented in the countries on each 
side of the lower Pv^bine, in the British Islands, and in 
northern Spain i but they occur here and there in several 
other quarters. The Secondary formations are still more 
extensively distributed,— the Triaasie and Jurassic formmg 
a large proportion of central Germany, a good part of France, 
much of England, and nearly the whole of the eastern por- 
tion of European Eussia. To the Cretaceous rocks alone 
belong a large part ot the Paris basin, part of the lower 
Khine basin, all the Danish or Cimbiic peninsula, the 
great range of the Carpathians, the Balkan range, nearly 
the whole of Greece, Albania, Montenegro, Ddmatia, 
Servia, and a wide tract in the centre of southern Russia. 
The Secondary aie in their turn exceeded by the Tertiary 
formations, which furnish the continent with some of its 
most valuable agricultural areas. The Miocene alone 
occupies a considerable part of the Paris basin, part 
of the basins of the lower Rhine and the lower Weser, 
the Lombardy plain, the Hungarian plain, Galicia, and 
Bessarabia, not to mention the valley of the Ebro and 
other extensive tracts in Spain. The Pliocene is best 
represented in the Caspian basin and the Ponto-Caspian 
depression, and along the Russian coast from the Danube 
to the Don. 

_ Europe is richly furnished with mineral wealth, and the 
distribution is not so irregular as might appear from the 
actual state of the mining industry in the different countries. 
For the precious metals it is mainly indebted to other 
quarters of the globe, but it possesses abundant stores of 
iron ores, lead, copper, coal, and salt. Britain, Germany, 


and the countries of the Austrian-Hungarian monarchy are 
especially distinguished by the value and variety of their 
deposits , and Belgium and Sweden are laigely indebted 
for their national pio&penty, the one to its coal and the 
other to its iron. Spain naturally ranks high in this de- 
partment, hut the working of its mmes is in a backward 
condition. In the lands of the Turkish empire matters are 
still worse, and Greece has comparatively little to show 
except the silver mines of Laurion. Roumania exports 
salt and petroleum, and Servia, since it became indepen- 
dent, has begun again to work its iron and copper mines. 
In the Russian empire there are valuable coal-beds in the 
Euiopean territory, but the richest miueral aiea lies on the 
Asiatic side of the Urals. 

Platinum has hitherto been obtained nowhere in Europe 
except in the auriferous sands in the Russian government 
of Perm, which yield from 900 to 1000 kilogrammes a 
year. Glold, on the other hand, is widely diffused, but it 
occurs for the most part in such insignificant quantity as 
not to repay the expense of collecting. The total produc- 
tion is about 6900 kilogrammes per annum, and by far the 
greater pait is furnished by Russia. The gold mines of 
Spam were at one time famous, and there was a consider- 
able population supported by gold-washing in Transylvania 
and Roumania. Silver is much more abundant than gold, 
but it is less extensively distributed. There are productive 
mmes m the Erzgebirge, the Carpathians, the Urals, the 
Norwegian Dovre-Fjeld, and the Sien-a Moiena, as well as in 
Sardinia and England. The total yield is about 300,000 
kilogrammes per annum. A considerable jiroportion is 
obtained during the working of the lead mines, which are 
of great importance in several countries, more especially in 
Spain, Germany, and Belgium, where the supply of lead 
exceeds the local demand. In Spain, which has a large 
export, the lead mines are mainly situated in Murcia, 
Almeria, and Jaen; in France the most important are in 
the Puy-de-D6me ; in Britain in Durham and Northum- 
berland; in Austria in Cannthia, Bohemia, Tyrol, and 
Galicia ; and in Hungary at Neusohl and NagybAnya. In 
the German empire, Prussia, Saxony, Brunswick, and 
Anhalt are most productive ; and in Italy, Sardinia, Tus- 
cany, and Lombardy. In Portugal there are 15 mines ; 
and in Turkey lead ore exists at Gallipoli, and at Olovo in 
Bosnia. The total amount of copper obtained throughout 
the continent is estimated at about 689,000 cwt. yearly. 
The only countries that can afford to export are Spain, 
Sweden, and Norway; but Germany, Britain, Eussia, 
Belgium, and Hunpry are all great producers. In Britain 
the mines are mainly situated in Cornwall, Devon, and 
Chester; in Germany they are widely distributed, but the 
most productive are in the districts of Merseburg and Arns- 
berg m Prussia; in Hungary they chiefly occur in the Car- 
pathian mountains. Of all the Spanish mines the best 
known are those of Rio Tinto and Tharsis in the province 


Austria 

Belgium 

Franco 

Germany.. . , 
Great Britain. 
Italy 


Sweden and ) 
Norway., j 


Table shoiving Statistics of the Produce of several of the Tnore mporimt Metals?- 
The years vaiy from 1871 to 1875, and in the case of Spain from 1869 to 1872. 


18-69 kil 
410-6kil. 
327 kil, 
393 QZ. 
460 Ml. 
[4789 Ml. 


23,740 Ml. 
84,464 Ml. 
127,007 Ml. 
483,422 oz. 
3,500 kO. 

22,600 Ml. 
4,000 Ml. 


Quicksilrei. 


3,360 cwt. 

45 Ml. 
2,740 cwt. 
40,640 cwt. 


2,000 ewt, 
170,000 cwt. 


Copper. 


3,945 cwt 
61,866 cwt 
423,608 ewt 
i 6,881,242 cwt 
(ores) 

93,900 cwt 
11,786 cwt. 
68,620 cwt, 
149,300 cwt 
12,410 cwt. 


lead. 


34,720 cwt 
146,616 cwt 
423,824 cwt. 
2,119,080 cwt i 
(ores) I 
1,173,340 cwt ‘ 


(ores) 

2,100,000 cwt ; 
approx, I 


I Basea largely on data fumwliea l)y Mr Kobert Htint, F.B.S. 


85,528 cwt. 
1,442,494 cwt 
163,926 cwt 
9,138,046 cwt 
472,280 cwt 
3,754,860 cwt 
(ores) 

62,666 cwt 
40,644 cwt. 


[2368 cwt I 
361 cwt 
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of Huelva (of whicli the latter is capable of yielding 500,000 
tons of iron pyrites annually). More than a third of all 
the zinc obtained in Europe ia contributed by Belgium, 
and nearly as much is furnished by Germany. The 
principal Belgian mines are in the province of Li^e, and 
the principal German mines at Oppeln in Upper Silesia. 
Tin is found only in a few localities. The richest mines 
are those of Cornwall in England, which Lave been worked 
from the earliest historic period ; and nest in importance 
are the Austrian mines in the Erzgebirge. Mercury is 
practically peculiar to Spain and Hungary, though it is 
obtained in small quantities at Vallalta in the Italian 
province of Belluno, at Santa Flora m the province of 
Grosseto, and in Germany at Deuxponts m the Pala- 
tinate, and is also known to exist in Bosnia and Bonmania. 
The principal Austrian mines are at Idiia in Camiola, and 
the principal Spanish mines at Almaden and Almadalejo 
in Ciudad Beal. 

The salt production of Europe amounts to about 95,000,000 
or 100,000,000 cwt. per annum. To this total no contri- 
bution is made by Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, Servia, or Montenegro. It is partly pro- 
cured from mines, partly from spnngs, and partly from 
salt lakes and the ocean. The most productive mines are 
in the Carpathians (at Wioliczka and Boehma in East 
Galicia), and at Salzburg on the north side of the Alps; 
there are also extensive deposits in Chester and Worcester 
in England, in the departments of Upper SaOne and 
Aridge in France, at Wilhelmsgliick and Friedrichshall 
in Wurtemberg, at Berchtesgaden in Bavaria, at Leo- 
poldshall in Anhalt, at Stassfurt and Erfurt in Prussian 
Saxony, at Stettin in Hobeuzollern, and at Sprunberg 
in Brandenburg, at Cardona, Pmoso, Gerry y Villanueva, 
in Spain, and in the districts of Prahova, Valcea, and 
Bacau in Eoumania. Salt springs are still more widely 
distributed. Bay salt is largely manufactured in France, 
both on the Mediterranean and Atlantic seaboards; iu 
Russia, along the coasts of the Black Sea ; in Spain, at 
Cadiz and Torrevioja, &c.; in Italy, in Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Elba ; in Turkey, at the mouth of the Danube and 
in the island of Crete ; and in Greece, m the island of 
Santa Maria. The salt lakes of Bessarabia alone yielded 
on an average 13,924,000 cwt. yearly from 1819 to 1850, 
and carriers come for supplies from Poland, Volhynia, 
Kieff, and Tchernigoff. About 230 waggons are loaded 
daily in the season.^ 

Full details on the European coal-fields have already 
been given in the article CoAU, vol. vi. p. 65-58 , and the 
reader will find a similar account of the iron mines under 
Ieon, Sulphur mining is one of the greatest industries of 
Italy and Sicily, forming, indeed, almost the exclusive 
means of support for Girgenti and some other towns; 
graphite is obtained in Bohemia and Moravia, Bavaria, 
England, Russia, Sweden, and Spain; alum more particu- 
larly from Scotland, Bohemia, Germany, Russia, and 
Spain ; asphalts from Switzerland, Italy, Brunswick, Dal- 
matia, and Tyrol; and petroleum from the Carpathian 
mountains, Alsace, Lorraine, France, &c. 

Climate. The four great determining facts in regard to the climate 
of Europe are these ; its northern borders are within the 
Arctic circle ; in the south its most southern points are 9 
degrees of latitude from the tropic of Cancer ; to the east 
extends for 5000 miles the continuous land surface of Asia; 
to the west lie the waters of the Atlantic, Of minor hut 
by no means small importance are the presence of the Medi- 
terranean along the south, and the peculiar character of the 
African continent. To the ameliorating influence of the 

^See “TIeber die Bessarahlscheii Salzseen,” in Z. fw Zrdk m 
£&rlm, 1859. 
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ocean must be ascribed the main features that distinguish 
the climate from that of the corresponding portions of Asia, 
and assimilate it so largely to the insular type. Like other 
great masses of water, the Atlantic is less exposed to rapid 
thermometrie oscillations than the surface of the land, and its 
contiguity tends to produce a similar stability. Slowly but 
continually it is surrendering the heat which it has gathered 
in the regions of the sun. Though no problem of physical 
geography is more keenly debated than the method by 
which the heat is conveyed and distributed, the fact is ad- 
mitted on all hands that such conveyance and distribution 
does take place. Part of the work is done directly by 
means of currents, part indirectly by means of ninds. The 
questions in dispute are mainly— what are the cuirents, how 
are they produced, and what is the area of tlieir individual 
influence * While one physicist ascribes all the credit to 
the Gulf Stream, another argues that the Gulf Stream has 
spent both its impetus and its heat long before it 
approaches the European seas, aud that its contributions, if 
there be any at all, are altogether infinitesimal. Be that 
as it may, the influence of the ocean as a whole is easily 
verified; a glance at a map with isothermal lines at once 
indicates its extent. The line, for instance, of 3G° of mean 
annual temperature, which in the east of the coutinent 
passes near Orenburg, reaches as Ear north as 7 3° in tlio sea 
between Iceland and Norway. As the complement to this 
stands the fact that the temperature of the EastSpitzbergen 
Sea is still so high that no true polar ice finds its way 
further south than 76° N. lat., while on the American 
coast it is carried down to 36° N. lat In other words, if 
the Europi'au conditions were the same as the American, 
instead of the polar ice never being seen at the North 
Cape, It would come sailing down past the straits of 
Gibraltar.^ 

As regards its rainfall Europe belongs in the main to Barnfall. 
the zone which is characterized by irregularity of seasonal 
distribution; its southern portions to the sub -tropical zone 
distinguished by the dryness of its summers. The line of 
demarcation runs at a little distance to the north of the 
Spanish coast of the Bay of Biscay, continues along the 
northern slope of the Pyrenees, turns north-eastwards to 
the neighbourhood of Valence ou the Rhone, curves south- 
ward to Genoa, follows the line of the Northern 
Apennines, strikes across the Adriatic from Bimini to the 
neighbourhood of Zara, and proceeds by way of Seraievo, 
Novi-Bazar, and Sofia to the coast of the Black Sea, south of 
ZozopolL Within the sub-tropical zone the maximum rain- 
fall occurs during winter in the south of Spain and Italy ; 
during autumn and spring in central and northern Spain, 
the south of France, and northern and central Italy. In 
the zone of irregular distribution Scotland, Ireland, and 
western England have their maximum in winter ; western 
France, eastern England, the coast regions of the Low 
Counbrira and Denmark, and the greater proportion of Nor- 
way have theirs in the autumn; while in eastern France, 
the German Empire, Austria, Hungary, Russia, and Sweden 
it falls in summer. The general conditions that determine 
the quantity of rain in a given district are well known, — the 
height and direction of the mountains, proximity to the 
coast, and so on. As most of our rain is brought by south- 
west and west winds, the western parts of the continent 
have on the whole a heavier rainfall than the eastern ; 
though to the south of the Alps and the Pyrenees the relief 
of the peninsulas, and the presence of such a large secon- 
dary reservoir of evaporation as the Mediterranean, produce 
great irregularities. The following statistics show the in- 
fluence of a western position 

* See Petamann’s MiUheUmgm, 1877, p. 24, and the works of 
Carpenter, Croll, Dove, and Buchan, 

vm. — 87 
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Tho gi’cafcc'ifc maxima of rainfall are registered at 
Stye-Pass in tlio west of England, 189-49 inches or 
481*3 ccnthuetros, and at Soathwaite, 152-14 inches or 
38G-7 centimetres Next comes Glencroe in Argyllshire, 
with 128*60 inches or 32G-4 centimetres. The Venetian 
and Lombard Alps furnish such maxima as Tolmezzo 
95-9 inches or 243*6 centmietres, and Sta Maiia 97 7 
inches or 248*3 centimetres ,* and in general it may he said 
that the rainfall exceeds 40 inches or 100 centimetres 
along the whole line of the Alps horn Chamhory to the 
neighbouihooil of Vienna in the east, and to the sea-coast 
in tho .south, down the central ridge of the Apennines to 
tho latitude of Gaeta, along the hue of the Ballons, in the 
Dalmatian, Montenegrine, and Albanian highlands, all 
round the north and west of Spain and Portugal from 
Cape Pioea to the eastern end of the Pyrenees, m a large 
proportion of Ireland, Scotland, and Western England, 
and throughout neaily tlie whole of Norway. The plateaus 
are usually well watered, though their maxima are much 
below tho maxima of the mouutainsj but the great Iberian 
plateaus are an exception to the rule. The rainfall of 
Salamanca is only 9*4 inches or 24*0 centimetres, and 
that of Albacete 10*3 inches or 26*3 centimetres — a fact 
which is to be ascribed partly to the exhaustion of the 
rain-clouds by the mountains of Galicia and Portugal, 
and partly to the treeless condition of the table-land itself. 
Tho average throughout Sweden and the greater part of 
Eussia, ill the Hungarian plain, the northern Mf of 
Bohemia, and the district of Germany from Halle to 
Daiitzic, langes from 40 to 65 centimetres or 16*7 to 21*6 
inches. The lower part of the basin of the Dnieper, the 
whole of tho haaiii of the Don, and the country watered by 
the middle division of tho Volga receive no more than from 
25 to 40 centimetres or 9*8 to 15*7 inches; while the great 
Aralo-Caspian depression, including about 100 miles of the 
Lower Volga, is an almost rainless region,^ 

Winils. la w’estern Europe by far the most prevalent wind is 
the S.W. or W.S.W. It represents 25 per cent of the 
annual total ; while the N. is only 6 per cent., the N.E. 8, 
the E. 9, the S. 13, the W. 17, and the N.W. 11. Of the 
summer total it represents 22 per cent., -while the N. is 9, 
N.E. 8, E. 7, S.E. 7, W. 21, and KW. 17. In south- 
eastern Europe, on the other hand, the prevailing winds 
are from the N. and E. — the E. having the preponderance 
ill winter and autumn.^ Of local winds the most remark- 
able are the Fohn, in the Alp.s, distinguished for its warmth 
and dryness; the Eothenthurm wind of Transylvania, which 
has similar characteristics ; the horo of the Upper Adriatic, 
so noticeable for its violence ; the mistral of southern 
Prance; the Etesian ■winds of the Mediterranean; and the 
sirocco, which proves so destructive to the southern vege- 
tation. Though it is only at comparatively rare intervals 
that the winds attain the development of a hurricane, the 
destruction of life and property 'which they occasion, both 
by sea and land, is in the aggregate of no small moment. 
About six or seven storms from the west pass over the 
continent every winter, usually appearing later in the 

^ See Dr Otto Krummel’s papei s, aud map in £(£cJtr. fur Erdbiinde an 
Berlin, 1878. 

^.^^Wessdovski, as quoted by Wojeikof, Die Aims^hbriit^ie Cirador 


southern districts, such as Switzerland or the Adriatic, 
than m the northern districts, as Scotland and Denmark. 

As instances of the exceptional strength which is sometimes 
displayed, it may be mentioned that in April 1800 men 
and cattle were actually lifted from the ground by the force 
of the storm, and in November of the same year about 
200,000 ti*ees were blown down in the Harz mountains 
alone. 

The suoTv-line is subject, os is well known, to great local Snow- 
variations. In the western and central Alps it lies about 88C0 Hue. 
feet above the sea, and in the eastern Alps on an average 
about 330 feet higher. In exceptional instances, of course, 
the snow disappears at a much greater altitude, and even 
such summits as the Jungfrau (13,671 feet), the ytralilhorn 
(13,750), and the Chaberton are occasionally stripped com- 
pletely bare. The whole range of the Pyrenees, where the 
lino usually lies about 8950 feet on the north side aud 
about 10,000 on the south, is sometimes in the same con- 
dition. In Norway, towards the North Cape, the snow-line 
is 2360 feet, m the island of Seiland about 3200, on 
Siilitjelma about 3970, on Dovre 5540, on Jotune 4910, 
on Sululand 6300, and at Folgefonden 4800, — a difference 
of from 400 to 1000 feet being observable between the 
eastern and western side of the peninsula, mainly due to 
the more abundant precipitation on the latter. On the 
western side of the Caucasus the mean elevation is 11,700 
feet, on the eastern 14,100. There are no nevados m the 
Urals, though some of the summits exceed 6000 feet lu 
altitude. The Alps and the Scandinavian mountains are 
the only ranges that possess a fully developed glacier 
system, but both the Pyrenees and the Caucasus have 
individual specimens of considerable extent. The most 
important of the Pyrenean group are the Maladetta, tho 
Cabnoules, the Mout Perdu, the Brfeche de Boland, the 
Vignemale, and the N4ouville glaciers. 

The principal botanical regions of Europe have already Botany, 
been in^cated in the article Distribution. According to 
Schouw’s nomenclature, the Mediterranean countries belong 
to the region of Labiat® and Caryophyllaceffi ; the countries 
of northern Europe, about as far as the neighbourhood of 
the Arctic circle, to the region of U mbelliferaa and Crucifer® ; 
and the small remaining portion to the region of the Saxi- 
frages and Mosses. The varying relief of the continent, 
and the consequent variety of climatic conditions, give rise 
to many mfractions of this general rule, — the most remark- 
able being furnished by the Alps, which are high enough to 
have a large arctic area, and by the steppes of Eussia, 'which, 
as is well known, also afford a peculiar environment.® The 
Arctic region, whether in the Alps or elsewhere, is dis- 
tinguished by the shortness of its period of vegetation and the 
sm^number of its annual plants ; the north-European region 
has a long period of 7egetation and a regular winter rest ; 
the Mediterranean region has a long period of vernal growth, 
a protracted summer siesta, a short period of autumnal 
growth, and a winter rest varying greatly according to 
locality; and the steppe region has a short period of ex- 
uberant vernal growth, limited on the one hand by a severe 
winter, and on the other by a parching summer. The 
nearest approach to tropical conditions is made by the south 
of Spain. In the Yega of Murcia there is no set time to 
sow and time to reap ; every month brings its fruit, and 
spring and autumn keep pleasant fellowship throughout the 
year. The ground is no sooner cleared of its crop than it 
is again under the plough, and within a few weeks it is 
green ■with another blade.^ 

No exact statement can be given in regard to the number 

* Cf Grisebaoh, “Die Yegetationsgebiete der Erde” (■ffitk map), in 
Petemann’s MitSieihngen, 1866. 

♦ Cf. Brdim, “ Zur Zoologischen GeogmpMe Spaaiens,” in Etsahr^ 
fur Srdhmde in Eerlm, 1858. 
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of genera and species represented in the European floras. 
Sevoial districts have only been partially explored by the 
botanist; ho not unfiequently finds it difficult to decide 
whether a given plant has a light to be admitted into his 
lists ; and he is naturally more interested in estimating the 
comparative richness of his scientific regions than of such 
conventional aieas as the continents. Hinds, reckoning all 
known species of plants at 134,000, allows 11,200 to 
Europe, w'hile Fiiodiich Nyman, in his Sylloge Flores 
Fia'opcece, 18D4-1S55, gives 1115 genera and 9738 species 
according to Fries’s classification, and assigns 883 goneia 
and 8104 species to the dicotyledons, 200 genera and 1544 
species to the monocotyledons, and 26 genera and 90 
species to the acotyledoiis. In all probability the numbers, 
especially of the species, are below the tiuth. The total 
number of so-called useful plants cultivated in Euiopean 
gardens is stated by Professor Goppeit at from 2400 to 
2500 j but a large proportion of these are mere exotics. 
TJie extent, indeed, to which this is the case, even with 
many species of wide distribution, is one of the most strik- 
ing facts in botanical geography. The vine, the olive, the 
fig tree, and the mulberry were not improbably brought 
from Syria or Asia Minor by the Greeks , the Arabians in- 
troduced the cotton plant ; the walnut and the peach aie 
originally from Persia, the apricot from Armenia, and the 
sugar-cano and the orange from China. The leek and the 
onion, the mustard plant and the cumin, the laurel and 
the myrtle, arc all Asiatic. For the pomegranate we are 
probably indebted to the Phoenicians, and the quince still 
beais the name which it received from the town of Cydonia 
in Crete. The cypress is a native of the neighbourhood of 
Herat, the plane tree of the Tauius, the chestnut possibly 
of Aimenia. Lucullus, the conqueror of Mithradatcs, 
brought tho first cherry-troe to Europe; and some less 
famous Roman of the first century after Christ was the in- 
troducer of the pistachio. Maize, tobacco, and the potato 
are well known to be of American origin, and the same is the 
case with the agave and the opuutia, two of the most char- 
acteristic plants of the Mediterranean region. The scarlet 
oak was brought from North America to England in 1691 ; 
the cedar of Lebanon was first planted in British soil in 
1683; and among recent additions are the Douglas pine 
from the Rocky Mountains, the deodara from the Hima- 
layas, tlie Wellingtonia gvgantea from California, and the 
Fucalyptus Glohukis from Australia. The last is being 
planted in thousands in southern Europe, and has produced 
a greater sensation than perhaps any other botanical stranger. 
It would be easy to continue the list to an indefinite ex- 
tent, and it would require to be supplemented by a list of 
floral additions that have taken place within historic time 
without the intentional intervention of man, This second 
class IS also a numerous and continually increasing one ^ 
III the neighbourhood of Port Juvenal, near Montpellier, 
487 exotics from America, Asia, Australia, and New Zea- 
land were collected by Godron, and of these 52 species were 
new to science. The Anacliaris Ahimstnm or Modea 
canadeiisis,^ from Canada, now luxuriates in the rivers of 
England and Prussia, where it was quite unknown about 
1850 ; and the Friocaulon septangiilare has found a new 
home in the streams of Ireland. In the former instance 
the rapid diffusion is all the more remarkable as the plant 
is dioecious, and only one sex has reached Europe. It wiR 
be readily understood that if the introduction of new species 
into the continent is of frequent occurrence, the migration 
of indigenous species from district to district must be more 


1 See Zeyss, Versueh einer GescMchte der Pj^ngeyi-Wanderung ^ 
Blyth, Essay on Immigratim oftJis E’erwegim, Flora dmmg altemaU 
iTig Rainy and Dry JPeriods, 1876 ; Eohert Browa, m Geographical 
Magojswee^ 1874. 

^ See K. SoUe, in ZeiUdlvnJtf^ Erdk. m Berlin, 1866. 
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frequent still. The plants of the higher regions are often 
carried down by the rivers, and effect a permanent settle- 
ment in the plains; and from time to time a foicign aimy 
leaves the seeds of a foreign flora on its camping-ground. 

Thus the Campanula pusilla, for example, has floated 
down fiom the Alps to )Strasburg, and tho liunias orienialis 
has grown in the Bois de Boulogne since the Cossacks were 
there lu 1815. There is a limit of course to such introduc- 
tions and immigrations : of plants as of men it is equally 
true non omnes omnia j-tosswit 

Tho most important economical position is held by the Culti- 
ceieals. "Wheat is most extensively cultivated iu Russia, 
Austiia, tho Danubian principalities, France, England, and^™'**' 
Germany. Tho parallel of 57“ or 58° may be taken as its 
noithern limit, though it is grown as far noith as 05°, and 
IS found to ripen in the island of Dyi*o iu 69° 5'. Spelt 
(Triticim Spelta) is mainly cultivated in south-w'estern 
Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium. Barley Is cultivated 
in West Finmark as far as 7 0°, and is part of the usual 
crop in all countries of the continent. Oats are more 
frequent m tlie central and northern regions; their practical 
polar limit is 69° 28', though they have been known to 
ripen at Hammerfest in 70° 37'. Rye is an important crop 
in nearly all the great grain-growing countries, but it is 
especially in favour in the east and north, its northern 
limit is between C9° and 70°. Maize has been grown in 
63° 15', reaches its practical limit in 59° 55', and is exten- 
sively cultivated only in the southern parts of the continent. 
Sorgho (Sorghum mccharaium) from China and a few other 
foreign cereals have been successfully introduced, but are 
hardly anything more than agricultural curiosities. The 
next place belongs to the potato, which has spread over an 
enoimous area in central and northern Europe. It has been 
grown as far north as the island of Magero in 71° 7' N. lat., 
or about four miles S.E. of the North Cape. The greatest 
producers are Germany, Belgium, Sweden, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Switzerland. A considerable variety of legu- 
minous plants are grown in Europe either for their fruit or 
forage — ^boans, pease, lupines, clover, lucerne, sainfoin, &c. 

The common pea (Pimm arvetise) and the common bean 
(Vida Faba) have their northern limits respectively at 64° 

41' and 67“ 17'. A species of lupine (Inijnmis hmfolms) 
furmshes a substitute for coffee both in Norway and 
Tyrol. The vine can be grown without protection in 
southern Scandinavia, and has been known to ripen its 
grapes in the open air at Christiansund in 63° 7'; hut its 
cultivation is of no importance north of 47i^° on the 
Atlantic coast, 50^° on the Rhine, and from 50° to 52° in 
Russia. Tho following is the average wine-production of 
the several countries : — ^France, 42,000,000 hectolitres (or 

924.000. 000 gallons) ; Italy, 30,300,000 , AustriorHungary 

23.000. 000; Spain, 20,000,000; Germany, 4,440,500; 
Switzerland, 1,155,000; Greece, 1,150,000; Eoumania, 

1.000. 000; Russia, 614,000. A special Greek variety of 
vine is the source of the currants of commerce ; it is culti- 
vated in the Peloponnesus, Cephalonia, Zante, Ithaca, and 
Santa Maura, and yields an annual average export of 

128.000. 000 The olive, with its double crop, is one 

of principal objects of cultivation in Italy, Spain, and 
Greece, and is not without its importance in Portugal, 
Turkey, and southern Austria. The average total of the 
o'll harvest in these countries amounts to about 140,000,000 
gallons; and of this Italy alone produces about 66,000,000. 

Besides the turnips and other roots which furnish so 
much of the winter-fodder required by the northern farmer, 
the beet holds an important economic position in central 
Europe as a producer of sugar. Tobacco is extensively 
grown from Sicily to Sweden, but its cultivation is forbid- 
den inJhigland, Spain, and San Marino, and in Austria it is 
a state monopoly. Its northern limit is about 63° 36'. It 
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receives special attention in Turkey, Greece, Russia, 
Germany, France, and Switzerland. Hemp and flax liave 
a very wide distribution, the former furnitiliing a valuable 
export to Arckangel in the noith and to Italy in the 
south. Among all European countries Ru&sia is the 
greatest producer: during their church fasts her vast popu- 
lation make an enormous consumption of hemp oil. Hoj)- 
growing is hardly known in the south, but forms an 
iinpoitant industry in England, Austiia, Germany, and 
Belgium. The plant grows wild in Norway as far north 
as 64” 12'. Among the exotics exclusively cultivated in 
the south are the sugar-cane, the cotton-plant, and rice. 
The first, which is found in Spain and Sicily, is of httlo 
practical moment j the second holds a secondary position 
ui Turkey and Greece ; and the third is pretty extensively 
grown in special districts of Italy, more particularly in 
the valley of the Po. Of the vast number of fruit trees 
which flourish in different parts of the continent only a few 
can be mentioned. Their produce furnishes aiticles of 
export to Austria-Hungary, Germany, Fiance, Belgium, 
Italy, and Spain. In Sardinia the acorn of the Quercus 
Ballota is still used as food, and in Italy, France, and 
xiustria the chestnut is of very common consumption. In 
the Mediterranean region the prevailing forms — winch the 
Germans conveniently sum together in the expression Sud- 
fruchte, or southern fruits — are the orange, the citron, the 
almond, the pomegranate, the fig, and the caroh-tree. The 
importance of these fruits to Italy and Spain is too well 
known to require more than passing mention. Sicily, 
which was one of the great granaries of the Roman empire, 
is now almost a continuous orchard. In recent years a new- 
kind of pistachio — the cacahuetes, or mani — has been culti- 
vated in Spain, and its fruit extensively exported. The 
palm trees have a very limited range: the date palm 
(FJmiix daciylifera) ripens only in southern Spam with 
careful culture; the dwarf palm (Cliamaei’ops humilis) 
forms thickets along the Spanish coast and in Sicily, and 
appears less frequently in southern Italy and Greece. 

Such are the main economic plants of Europe; but the 
list might be indefinitely extended if we were to include all 


the plants which enter into the fiora cibana of the various 
regions — from the caper-bush of the south to the JPoly- 
ffonum vivi}tarui)i and Oj'ijj la reniJor7ms consumed by tlio 
Laplanders in the noith.i 

When the Aryan peoples began their immigration ^orehts 
into Europe a large part of the surface must have been 
covered with piimeval forest ; for even after long centuries 
of human occupation the Roman conquerors found vast 
regions where the axe had made no lasting mipression. The 
account given by Julius Cmsar of the Sylva Hercyiiia is 
well known . it extended, he tells us, for sixty days’ journey 
from Helvetia eastwaid, and it probably included what are 
now called the Schwarzwald, the Odenwald, the Spessart, 
the Rhon, the Thuringerwald, the Harz, the Fichtelgebirge, 
the Erzgebirge, and the Riesengebirge. Since then the 
progress of population has subjected many tliousands 
of square miles to the plough, and m some parts of 
the continent it is only where the ground is too sterile 
or too steep that the trees have been allowed to retain 
possession. The consumption of timber has of necessity 
been enormous, more especially on account of the climatic 
condition of the continent and the maritime activity of a 
large part of its inhabitants. To the dweller in the warmer 
regions of the earth the chief value of a tree is not unfre- 
queutly its shade ; by the European its worth is as often 
estimated by the quantity of heat it will yield on lus hearth. 
Several countries, where the destruction has been most reck- 
less, have been obliged to take systematic measures to con- 
trol the exploitation and secure the replantation of ex- 
hausted areas. To this they have been constrained not only 
by lack of timber and fuel, but also by the prejudicial 
effects exerted on the climate and the inigation of the 
country by the denudation of the high grounds. But even 
now, on the whole, Europe is well wooded, and two or three 
countries find an extensive source of wealth in the export 
of tunbei and other forest productions, such as turpentine, 
tar, charcoal, bark, bast, and potash. 

According to the calculations of A. Bernhardt,® the 
following table gives au approximate view of the forest 
areas in the several countries : — 
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52,747,460 

130,346,358 

12,660,000 

31,284,632 

18,000,000 


29 

71 

0 70 

1 72 


29,407,646 

72,670,163 

4,220,773 

10,430,120 

26,300,000 


1 18 

2 9 

0 17 

0 42 

Spam 

49,983,160 

123,516,886 

10,186,045 

25,171,143 

15,673,536 

(i860) 

3 18 

7 86 

0 65 

1 60 

Portugal 

9,277,610 

22,926,273 

463,880 

1,146,312 

4,188,410 

(1864.) 

2 21 

5-46 

0 11 

0-27 

Austria-Hungary .. 

62,264,000 

163,838,349 

18,343,810 

45,330,122 

35,672,078 

(1868) 

1 70 

4-90 

0'614 

1 27 

Germany 

64,102,769 

133,695,616 

13,924,529 

34,409,460 

40,089,170 

(1S67) 

1-30 

3-21 

0-35 

0 86 

Switzerland 

4,140,412 

10,231,537 

724,672 

1,790,618 

2,670,000 

(1866) 

1'55 

3 '83 

0 27 

0-66 

France 

62,789,874 

130,461,169 

8,353,238 

20,642,020 

36,000,000 

(1871) 

1-44 

3 55 

0 23 

0-56 

Belgium 

2,945,639 

7,278,839 

313,096 

773,704 

4,829,820 

(1866) 

0 60 

1-48 

0 065 

0-16 

Netherlands 

3,545,313 

8,760,964 

248,172 

613,267 

3,852,028 

(1869) 

0-92 

2-29 

0 06 

0-14 

Gieat Butam 

31,566,392 

78,004,973 

1,262,656 

3,120,199 

36,500,000 

(1871) 

107 

2-64 

0 04 

0 11 

Russia 

546,667,704 

1,350,867,718 

169,500,000 

418,858,230 

69,000,000 

(1871) 

7 92 

19-6 

2 '46 

6 05 

Sweden 

44,150,700 1 

109,102,560 

12,812,800 1 

31,662,222 | 

4,158,000 

(1869) 

10 5 

25 9 

3-08 , 

7 61 

Norway 

31,659,500 

78,235,056 

19,185,657 

47,410,444 

1,701,478 

(186S) 

18 '6 

45 9 

112 

27-6 

Denmaik 

3,815,658 

9,429,026 

228,939 

665,740 

1,783,565 

(1870) 

2-15 

5 31 

012 1 

0-29 


The average proportion for all Europe being ratlier more 
than 25 per cent., four countries rise considerably higher 
in the scale : viz., Norway 66, Russia 31, AustriarHungai^ 
29 ‘5, and Sweden 29 '02 ; and the others rank as follows : — 
Germany 25 -7, Turkey 24 (’l), Spain 2 0'38, Switzerland 
17'5, France 15'8, Italy 14'39, Greece 14, Belgium 10'6, 
Netherlands 7, Denmark 6, Portugal 5, and Great Britain 
4. Other statisticians rate the proportion for the continent 
at nearly a third, and arrange the states in a somewhat 
different order. 

The Scandinavian countries have a large timba: trade. 


In Sweden and Norway the most usual trees are coniferous ; 
but in the former a certain number of birches, alders, and 
ash-trees are intermingled, and towards the south the oak 
and the beech occur. This last is the characteristic tree of 
Denmark , though some other species, which were common 


1 For a popular accoiuit of the European floras see Henfrey’s 
Vegetation of ^wope, 1852 , for fuller details the works of Gnsebach, 
Parlatore, Ledelxiur, and Boissier; and for a table of the orotic 
limits of a large variety of plants Schnheler’s PJUmgmwelt Norwe^esis. 
® J. 0. Bro-wn, B£msemKt in France, 1876. 

® See JSeitsohriftfAr Forst- md Jagdmsm, Berlin, 1872. 
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ill tlie prehistoric period, aie not without importance, and 
coniferous tiees have been again introduced. The Russian 
forest area is mainly in the northern pait of the country, 
but it is separated from the Arctic coast by a wide treeless 
belt. Towards the south there are no gieat stretches of 
woodland, and for the most part the only trees are found 
along the banks of the rivers. The Mennonites on the Sea 
of Azoff have formed plantations, and there are others in 
the laud of the Don Cossacks. The fir-tree is found as far 
south as 48° N, between Novoniovskovsk and Pavlograd in 
the government of KharkoS.^ The most widely distributed 
tree is the pine; and of the deciduous trees the most 
frequent are the birch, the aspen, and the oak. In the 
north of Russia alone the annual production of tar amounts 
to 297,000,000 lb. Li Austna-Hungary there is still 
abundance of wood, especially in the Alps and the Car- 
pathians; but in some quartern, more particularly in Tran- 
sylvania, the most reckless destruction is allowed to take 
place. The principal trees are the pine, the fir, the beech, 
the oak, the larch, and the hornbeam; next come the ash, 
the elm, the maple, and the birch; and in the third place, 
the acacia, the poplar, and the Gotterhaum. According to 
the Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Belgium, the 
value of the timber obtained on the lands of the Hungarian 
crown amounts annually to about ^£1, 042, 000. In Ger- 
many, the pine and fir are most fiequent in the south, and 
the oak and birch in the west and south-west; while in 
the central district coniferous and deciduous trees are 
about equally common. In no part . of Europe are the 
forests under more judicious management. France la 
most indebted to the oak, the birch, the chestnut, the fir, 
and the pine; but they fail to satisfy the home consump- 
tion. The poplar gives a peculiar character to its southern 
landscapes, and the chestnut furnishes a valuable addition 
to its alimentary resources. Italy has a rich variety of 
types — ^the silver fir {Abies pectinate^ and other conifers, 
the Quercus sessilifiora, the cork-tree, and other oaks, the 
chestnut, the sycamore, the mountain ash, the evergreen 
oak. It exports manna, which is obtained from the ash 
tree, galls, and turpentine Switzerland not only supplies 
a great internal demand for timber, but is able to con- 
tribute to foreign markets. The common trees are for the 
most part the same as in Austria- Hungary. In Spain and 
Portugal the first rank as au economic factor belongs to 
the cork tree, which yields in the former country about 
£3,820,000 worth of baik for export, and gives employment 
to thousands of the population. The oak, the red birch, 
the chestnut, the cypress, the plane, and several conifers 
are also of importance. In Portugal the largest individual 
forest — ^the royal domain of Leiria— consists mainly of the 
Bordeaux pine. 

Zoology. According to the system proposed by Dr Sclater, and 
adopted by Mr Wallace, the most recent 'F.ngliHh writer 
on the distribution of animals, Europe belongs to the great 
Palsearetic Region, which also includes the most part of 
the continent of Asia and a broad belt along the north of 
Africa. The_ northern and central portions of Europe con- 
stitute a special sub-region, distinguished as the “Euro- 
pean ” par excellence ; and the southern portions in con- 
junction with the African belt constitute the Mediterranean 
sub-region. The line of demarcation between these two is 
almost the same as that which separates the zone of sub- 
tropical rains from the zone of rain at all seasons of the 
year, the only important difference being that, while the 
Italian Alps and the Lombard plain belong meteorologi- 

Mam- cally to the north, they are zoologically a.H.qignAd to the 

south. According to Mr Wallace, the “European” sub- 

region contains two distinctive genera of mammals, the 
^ See Wojeikof, Die A&nospharische OwmlaUm, 187.4. 
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Mjiffcde or musk-rat and the Mupkapm or chamois, and its 
characteristic forms are the mole, the hedgehog, the shrew, 
the badger, the bear, the wolf and the fox, the weasel, 
the otter, the hare and the rabbit, and the dormouse. In 
the Mediterranean sub-region a similar position is held by 
the Danmac fallow deer, the civet, the hyena, and the por- 
cupme. In former geological periods not only were the 
Quadramana represented in Europe by several species, but 
one of those, tlie Dryopitkeciis, discovered in the Miocene 
formations, probably approached nearer to man than any of 
the existing anthropoids. At present the only species of 
the order in the continent is the Alacacns inuus, a little 
monkey about a foot and a half long, which disports itself 
about the rock of Gibraltar, bub strangely enough has 
Asiatic rather than African affinities. The cosmopolitan 
Cheiroptera or bats are well represented, — no fewer than 
thirty species of the family Vespertiliamdce alone being 
described. Perhaps the most common species throughout 
central Europe is the Vespey'tilio pipistrelhs or ordinary 
British bat, but several others, as the Vespertilio discolor 
and the Vesperiilio limnophlus, have a wide range. Of 
the genus Seyrex among the Insectivora there are at least 
ten species, the Sorex tetragoniirus or common shrew 
inhabiting nearly every country in the continent. An 
Italian species, Sen'ex etriiscm or Crocidura etrusca, is re- 
markable as the smallest of all known quadrupeds. Besides 
the Mygale miiscovitica, already mentioned as peculiar to 
the European sub-region, there is another species, the 
Mygale pyrenaica. The common hedgehog {Erimeens 
europmis) is universally distributed; and a smaller species, 
E. auriiiis, is found in the province of Astrakhan. The 
ordinary English mole, Talpa europcea, is unknown in 
Ireland, and in southern Italy gives place to the Talpa 
caeca. There are comparatively few of the larger members 
of the Carnivora, and their domain is continually being 
diminisbed. The brown bear, or Xfrsus ardm^ is still found 
iu the Pyrenees, here and there in the Alps, in the Oarpor 
thians, and the Scandinavian mountains; and his polar 
cousin, the JJrsuis maritinivs, is met with along the arctic 
coasts. To the general distribution of the badger there 
appears to be no exception. The glutton is for the most 
part confined to the forest regions of the countries that 
border the Arctic Ocean. The genus Mvxtda is repre- 
sented, not only by the polecat and the weasel, but by the 
martin, the pine-martin, and the ermine, all of which are 
pretty familiar in most of the sub-region, though it is only 
in the colder countries that their value as fur-bearers is 
developed. The Mustela boccamela or honey-weasel appears 
to be confined to Sardinia; and it is questionable if the ferret, 
Mmtela fnro, introduced by man from Africa, exists in tbe 
wild condition. An important place in the fauna of Europe 
is still held by the wolf and the fox, the former being from 
its numbers the most formidable of man’s feral antagonists. 
It will be a long time ere the more mountainous countries 
of the Continent can boast, like Britain and Ireland, that 
their last wolf is killed, and the “tabunchiks” or horse-herds 
of Russia will probably for many generations have to renew 
their annual battles with the famished packs. It is indeed 
asserted that since the abolition of serfdom the number of 
wolves has considerably increased, since the peasants are no 
longer obliged, as they formerly were by their landlords, to 
organize regular hunting expeditions. Besides the common 
or grey wolf, Caaiis lupus, of universal distribution, there is 
a black species, Cards lycaon, of less frequent occurrence. 
The jackal, Ganis aureus, is found in southern Russia, Greece, 
and Turkey. There are at least four species of fox: — the 
Ga%is wipes, well-known in western, central, and northern 
Europe; the Gowis »icZan,opas<er,orblack-bellied fox, familiar 
in Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia; the Ganis lagapus, arctic or 
blue fox, whose most popular name indicates its localities ; 
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and the Oaiiis comtc, whose large packs make incursions its three species— Myoxiis gUs, Myoxm nitela, and Myoam 
from Taitaiy as far \vest as the Volga. The civet is found avellumrius, of which the last is the most common. On 
in Franco arid Spam. Of the five or six species which re- the other hand, tho porcupine, or Hystrix, is limited to 
present the cat tribe, or goiiiis Fehs, even the most widely G-reece, Italy, and Spain. Hares and rabbits, which form 
diffused, the Fdis hjiix or common lynx, is giowmg scarce the genus jLe^tm, have a very wide rauge, and present but 
in all except the more moimtaiuous legions, ami the Felts little variety. Tho distribution of species, hoivever, is 
loreahs or noitlieni lynx is familiar only in Norway and jicculiar,— the common rabbit, for example, being abundant 
Sweden. In spite of the keen pursuit to which they are in England, Fianco, and Spain, hut absent fiom Silesia, 
subjected the seals may still bo seen, though in much Galicia, and Eussia, and a large part of Italy. The 
diminished numbers, on the .shores of all European seas, in- Iluminantia have suffered even more than the larger 
eluding the Baltic and tho Caspian. The Ca.spian species Carnivora fiom the encroachments of man; the auroch.s, 
belongs to the same genus {Cullocephalus of Dr Gray) {Fos tirus) which at one time had a wnde range, is now 
with those of the Arctic Ocean, which probably mdicatos confined to Lithuania; the Fos scoticics exists in a 
that the connexion between these two habitats was more half-tome condition in a few parks in England and Scot- 
recent than the connexion between the Caspian and the land, the ibex or stembock is growing scarce in the Alps 
Mediterranean. It is doubtful whether wo should include and Carpathians, and the musmou or wuld sheep is only 
the walrus in the list of European fauna, though it is to be met with in Sardinia and Corsica, part of Spain, and 
common about Spitzbergen, and occasionally appeals pietty some of tlio Greek islands The chamois, however, is still 
far south. The next animal which pi esents itself in the or- fairly common m tho Alps of Switzerland, Fiance, and 
dinary system of clasbification is one of the most interesting, Germany, in tho Aiieiinmes and the Carpathians, and also 
on account of its rapid disappcaiancc hefoie the march of in Greece. The only proper antelope, Anidope saiga, 
civilization. The natural limits of the beaver were between occurs but rarely in the country to the north of the Black 
33“ and G7“ N. lat., and within that area it was formerly Sea. Fallow deer ate found wild in Spain and Sardinia, 
present in great numbers. On the coasts of the Black Sea, but elsewhere are protected by rtian. The elk is still to 
where it was abundant ill the beginmng of the Christian era, be met with in Lithuania, Eussia, and Scandinavia; the 
it IS no longer to be found, and it is about 500 yeais since red deer in Scotland, Scandinavia, Germany, and Spain; 
it disappeared from England. Its present habitats are mainly and the roebuck m the Scottish High- 

iu Poland, Russia, Sweden, Finland, and Lapland; though lands, the Apennines, the Carpathians, and the Sierra de 
it still built its dams in the Moldau, the Neubach, the Sogura. Of the great Pachydermatous order, which has 
Landsee, the Danube, and the Salaach in Austria, at least left such abundant remains of its hippopotami, elephants, 
as late as 1866 ^ It has left its mark on our geographical and woolly rhinoceroses in our Pleistocene formations, the 
nomenclature in such names as Biberach, Bibershnrg, and only representative in a feral condition is the wild boar, 
Beverley. The genus Arvicola, or water-vole, is represented or Sus scrofa, which is found in various regions from Spain 
by about ten or eleven species, some of which are very to the Caucasus, but does not venture north of the Baltic, 
widely distributed, while others are limited to very small The larger Cetacea are growing scarce in the European 
areas — thedi’nico/tt to the Alpine region, theAmWci seas; but tho common whale, Bahma mysticetus, still 
destructor to Italy. No small notoriety belongs to the comes as far south as the Mediterranean ; and the sper- 
monihers of tbo genus Lemuius on account of their strange maceti and the rorqual arc captured iu the northern regions, 
migrations and th^B destructive effects of thoir visits. There The doliihins, grampuses, and porpoises are prctty com- 
are three or four species, the best known of which is the monly represented throughout the various seas, now by one 
Lemmus norwegicus, or Norwegian lemming. Equally species now by another. 

notorious for their destructive capabilities, and much more How rich the avifauna of the European continent really Birds, 
general in their distribution, are the rats and mice, which is may be judged by consulting such noble monographs as 
constitute the next natural order. The most prevalent those of Gould, Sharpe and Dresser, or Bree ; but it must 
species, the IIus dmmaniis, or common brown rat, was be borne in mind that it is a variable quantity, and that no 
first observed in Europe in 1727, but since then has taken monographs can long represent the exact state of the case, 
possession of country after country and expelled several The extinction or introduction of mammalian species is easily 
weaker congeners. Nine species are described, including observed ; but the continual movements of the feathered 
thewell-knownhousemouse, or ATttsnwwcMfes, and a special tribes are less easily ascertained. This has been clearly 
Iceland variety. The common hamsters, distinguished hy shown by C. A. Westerland iu his account of the geogra- 
their provident preparation for the winter, are found m phical distribution of the birds in Sweden and Norway. 
Poland, Silesia, Belgium, and Alsace; and two cognate He gives a great many data which prove that southern species 
species occur in southern Russia. The same region pre- not nnfrequently move northwards, and that there is a re- 
sents three species of Fipits, or jerboas. The next genus gular tendency of Asiatic and European birds to migrate 
is almost peculiar to the “European” sub-region: Fpalax to the west; while on the other hand it is well known 
iypUns, perhaps the only species, being confined to southern that western winds bring American strangers to our 
Russia, Hungary, Moldavia, Greece, and western Asia, shores. The Musekapa alhkollis has been denizened 
The bobak {Arctomys idbak) inhabits Bnkovina and the in Qolhland for no more than thirty years ; and the 
southern parts of Poland and Russia ; the marmot, Arctomys Alaiida cristata, first observed in 1833, now regularly breeds 
marmotta, is restricted to the snowy regions of the Alps ; and in Scania. 3mherka <t'ustica, indigenous to Asia and north- 
the Arctomys citiUus is found in Austria, Bohemia, Poland, eastern Europe, appeared at Haparanda iu 1821, and now 
and South Russia. One species oisqvikre\ the Scmrusvvl- spends its summers in Lapland. Similar facts might be 
garis, is familiar in all the wooded districts of Europe; and quoted for country after country and district after district, 
another, Sdurus alpwm, belongs to the Alps and the The jackdaw began to build in Murcia iu Spain about 
Pyrenees. The flying squirrel, si&m'm, is found 1850, and it is now one of the commonest species; in 

in the forests of Lithuania, Lapland, and Finland. A Thuringia the magpie, once abundant, is growing rapidly 
considerable range is assigned to the dormouse, or i/yoaMis, in scarce. Altogether, according to Degland and Gerbe’s 

- — classification, there are 247 genera and 631 species more 

^See “Die Verbieitong dis Bihets to Ewopa,” to Petermaan’s " belonging to the continent; but of these hardly 
MiUheamgm, im* one or two are peculiarly its own, As characteristic or 
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his northern sub-region, Air Wallace names the thrushes, 
warblers, rudlingg, tits, pipits, wagtails, buntings, house- 
sparrows, linnets; and of the Mediterranean sub-region, 
the Irnmneola^ i\iQFyropUhal'm(t {Curruca melanocephala 
of Degland), and the Bradyptetus or bou&carle {Cettia of 
Degland) among the Sylviidie; Tdcphomis among the 
shrikes; Halcyon and CeryU among the king-fishers; 
the quail-like Txirnix among the Gallium; and Gyps, 
Yvltuv, and Neophron among the vultures. The bearded 
vulture, or lammer-geier [Gypaetos harhaiits), is the largest 
of European birds , it is found in gradually diminishing num- 
bers in the French and Swiss Alps, the Ligurian moun- 
tains, the Caucasus, and perhajis the Pyrenees. Vultur 
imnachusov arriamis is common in Sardinia, the Pyrenees, 
and Bessarabia ; Neophron percnopierus in France, Switzer- 
land, Spam, Greece, and southern Piussia. The golden eagle 
{AquUa chrysaetiis), which is the largest in Europe, builds 
equally among the rocks of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and 
the Grampians, and on the treeless steppes of Eussia. 
Next in size comes the imperial eagle, which belongs to the 
south of the continent ; and then follows a list of lesser 
eagles, hawks, buzzards, kites, &c., to the number of forty 
species more or loss, the genus Falco alone being represented 
by eleven. The owl family, Strigidae, counts ten species, 
noblest of which is Bubo maxmus, the eagle-owl, or grand 
duo of the French, almost rivalling the golden eagle in size ; 
it is found not only in the French mountains, but in Switz- 
erland, Italy, Sicily, Bessarabia, and the Crimea. The 
passerine order is represented by a great variety of genera 
and species, many of which have a wide range, and are 
known by the most familiar names iu all the countries of 
the continent. In direct economic importance the first 
place is held by the gallinaceous order, the Grallatores, 
and the Palmipedes, which furnish all the species that are 
distinguished as game, and a great many others that are 
largely used as food. A few of the smaller birds are thus 
appropriated in special districts; the lark, for example, is 
caught in great numbers in the neighbourhood of Halle 
and Leipsic, and the blackbird shares a similar fate iu 
Corsica.! 

From its mountain-lakes to the surrounding ocean the 
waters of Europe are for the most part well stocked with 
fisli. No complete summation has been made of the 
number of genera and species represented; but it is sug- 
gestive of no small variety to learn that thirty-five species 
have been found in the lakes of Tyrol alone, lying between 
200 and 8000 feet above the level of the sea. A consider- 
able proportion of the genera are cosmopolitan, and a still 
greater number range over wide areas outside of Europe. 
As peculiar to his “European” sub-region, Mr Wallace 
mentions two genera of the perch family — the Aspro, and 
the Percarina of the Dniester. Among characteristic 
forms are the stickleback {Gasterostms), found as far south 
as Italy; the pike (Bsox), which ranges from Lapland to 
Turkey; the Sihrus of the Swiss lakes and German rivers; 
and several members of the carp family or Cyprinidae, 
including the carp proper (Cyprinus), the roach, tench, 
bream, bleak, &c, Of much more practical importance are 
the Salmonidse, among which the salmon holds the first 
place. This nohle fish is found in all the rivers of the 
Atlantic versaut as far south as the Loire, and especially 
iu Scotland, Norway, and Iceland it proves an abundant 
source of wealth. In southern Eussia, where the river- 
fisheries attain a development unknown in any other part 
of Europe, its place is supplied by the sturgeon, the sterlet^ 
and_ the sevruga, and economically at least by several 
species belonging to the perch family, which hold an im- 
portant position in virtue of their abundance. The great^t 
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sea fisheries of Europe are those of the German Ocean, 
from which England, Scotland, Norway, Holland, and 
France have long reaped magnificent harvests, and in 
which Germany has more recently begun to share. The 
value of the sea fish exported from Britain, Norway, and 
Holland is about ^4, 000, 000 per annum. It is needless 
to mention the names of the principal species — herring, cod, 

&c.; and the conger-eels of the Channel islands, the pil- 
chards of the Cornish coast, and the sardines of France 
are almost as familiarly known. In the Baltic there is 
great abundance of various smaller kinds of fish — more par- 
ticularly the sprat, the sardine, and several members of the 
perch family; and some of the Salmonidm are of consider- 
able economic importance. No less than 300,000 tons of 
sardines have been caught in a single year at the mouth of 
the Dwina, and the Esthouians may almost be said to 
subsist on a fish which they name the “ kilka.” In the 
Mediterranean the tunny, the sardine, and the anchovy 
give existence to the most extensive fisheries, — the first 
passing in enormous shoals from the straits of Gibraltar 
eastward to the Black Sea, and skiiting m its passage the 
coasts of Sardinia, Naples, and Sicily. The people of 
Comacchio on the Adriatic, to the number of 6000, aro 
supported by the capture of the mullet, the eel, and the 
“acquadclla,” which euter their lagoons from the sea by a 
canal, and are prevented from returning by an ingenious 
system of sluices and water-gates. Among the minor 
animals of the European seas there are none except the 
oyster that have the commercial importance of the tropang 
of the Eastern archipelago ; but several species of shell- 
fish, urchins, and crustaceans are extensively consumed. 
Oystei-beds are found on most of the Atlantic coasts, and 
the artificial culture of the species has recently received a 
great development, especially in France and England : the 
produce of Caacale and Granville in the bay of St Michel, 
of Essex and ICeut, of Osteud in Belgium, and Bohusliiu 
in Sweden are in high repute. The sponge and the coral 
fisheries of the Mediterranean are both vigorously pursued, 
the former with most success in the .dEgean, and the latter 
on the coasts of Sardinia, Corsica, and Andalusia.* 

Though the reptiles as a class are represented by about Reptiles, 
forty genera, the species are for the most part inconspi- 
cuous, and in no instance formidable. The three laud 
tortoise are all confined to the south, and one of them has 
its only European habitat on the Caspian. There are as 
many fresh-water tortoises, but only one, B^nys lutaria, 
reaches as far north as Prussia. The turtle is principally 
caught m the Mediterranean ; the chameleon is peculiar to 
Spain; the gecko and the Hemidacfyhis vert'uculatus are 
confined to the southern regions , and the Phyllodactyhs 
europmis has only been discovered in Sardinia. Stellio 
vulgaris, very common in Greece, is the only member of the 
large family of the Iguanida that exists in Europe. On 
the other hand, there is a great variety of lizards (Lacertida 
and dialcida), and several are of wide distribution. The 
Gongylus ocellatus, or spotted skiiik, is found on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Anguu ft'agilis, or the slow-worm 
is familiar iu all except the colder regions of the continent. 

No fewer than eighteen species of the genus Coluber are 
described, — the largest being the Golubev elaphis, which not 
unfrequently exceeds 6 feet in length, and the most widely 
distributed the CoMer natrix, or ringed snake, which 
does not exceed 4 feet, The Golub&>' medapii gives its 
name to the German watering-place of Schlangenhad, or 
Snakes’ Bath. The Yiperida are much less prolific of 
species ; but the Pelias bmis, or common adder, is well- 
known in the most part of central Europe, Of the frogs 
and toads there are eight genera : the genus Ram is repre- 


! See also Fritsch, Naiwrgesohiehtfi t?er VOgel J^opas, 
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sented by the common and the escuient frog, tie latter of 
which is absent only from the British Islands ; the genus 
A^f/fes by A. ohstdncans, which seta the example of the 
curious human custom of the coumde; and the genus 
Ilyla by II. viridis, or the common tree-frog, whose sten- 
torian croak may bo heard in every country of the continent. 
The salamanders and newts are represented by five genera: 
the genus I'riton contains seven species, of which Trvton 
cristatus is most commonly distributed. They would bring 
the list of European reptiles to a close if it were not for the 
presence in the caves of Carinthia and Carniola of the 
famous Protein mgiiinns, or dm of the Germans, whose 
history is one of the most curious of those elucidated by 
modern naturalists. i 

lasecls. Insects do not play so conspicuous and ostentatious a 
part in Europe as in some of the warmer regions of the 
globe ; it is only in special localities or exceptional seasons 
that their destructive or irritating mfl.uence becomes formid- 
able to man. There are not many towns like Fasano, 
where the inhabitants have in summer to leave their usual 
residences to the occupancy of flies; and if the European 
horticulturist has a hard battle to fight with caterpillars, ear- 
wigs, and wasps, he generally succeeds in gaining a fair crop 
after all. The mosquito and the tarantula are themost venom- 
ous of those which attack the human species. The locust, 
which spreads such alarm iu Africa and Asia, appears in 
western Europe only at intervals and in demoralised detach- 
ments ; though in the south of France it is found worth 
w'hilo to offer a reward for the collection of the insects 
and their eggs. In Turkey, the Danubian pnncipalities, 
and southern Russia it sometimes commits tremendous 
ravages j and all efforts of the agricultural population are 
futile to check the advance of the countless swarms. The 
year I860 was unhappily distinguished by the severity of the 
attack, But if insects play an inconspicuous, they by no 
means play a small ^lart in the European regions. In the 
northern sub-region, among the eharacteiistic Lopidoptera, 
are Parnassius, Aporia, Leucophasia^ CoUas, Argynnis, 
Vanessa; and of tha Coleoigteu, Carabidce, Sfaphyhm'dce, 
and OurculionidcB are especially abundant. The Mediter- 
ninean sub-region has two peculiar genera of butterflies— 
27wii and Poritis, and Anthoclmis and Zegis are charac- 
teristic; of the Coleoptera, CaraUdoe, C opr idee, Bupr'estidee, 
CantharidcE, and Gwmlionidce are abundant. The three 
insects of greatest economic importance are the silk-moth, 
the bee, and the cantharis. The silk-worm, since its intro^ 
duction m the 6th century, has become an important object 
of cultivation in Italy, Turkey, Greece, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, and has even proved remunerative in Prussia, 
Bavaria, and central Russia; and recently a new species 
from Japan, which feeds on the oak and not on the mul- 
berry, has been successfully reared in the Baltic provinces. 
Bee-keeping is an extensive industry in Italy, France, 
Switzerland, Russia, and Sweden ; and in Greece the tax 
on bees furnishes .£1 600 to the revenue. The cantharis is a 
native, not only of Spain, as its popular name of Spanish 
fly imports, but also of France, Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
and South Russia, and even occurs in the south of 
After the declaration of Mexican independence in 1820 the 
cultivation of the cochineal insect was introduced into the 
Spanish province of Granada with such success that no 
less than 801,916 fc of raw cochineal was exported to 
England in 1850. The present generation Las seen two 
very unwelcome additions to the number of European in- 
sects— the Phylloxera mstatnx and BaryphorvA decewr 
hneata or Colorado beetle, of which the former has com- 
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pletely ruined a large proportion of the French vineyards 
and the latter has threatened to play similar havoc with 
the potato crop. 

The horse holds the first place among the domestic Domestic 
animals of Europe, aud in no other region has it developed aomials. 
a greater variety of type. Whether the present species is 
of European origin has not been quite decided; bat 
remains of a similar form occur in the Phocene and 
Pleistocene strata, and ifc is evident that the prehistoric 
peoples set the example of that hippophagy which scar- 
city of animal food has again introduced into Europe. 

Now at least there are no wild horses on the continent, 
though they are mentioned as late as the 8th century in a 
letter of Pope Gregory to Boniface. ^ Horse-breeding is a 
highly important industry in almost all countries, and in 
several, as Russia, France, Hungary, and Spain, the state 
gives it exceptional support. Those which have the greatest 
export trade are Russia, Denmark, Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and Belgium. The Hungarians 
are a specially horse-loving people, counting in 1871 no 
fewer than 141 horses to the thousand inhabitants, instead 
of 67 as in Austria. Almost every district of tbe con- 
tment has a breed of its own; Piussia reckons those of 
the Bashkirs, the Calmucks, the Don-Cossacks, the Estho- 
nians, aud the Finlanders as among its best; France sets 
store by those of Flanders, Picardy, Normandy, Limousin, 
and Auvergne; Germany by those of Hanover, Oldenburg, 
and Mecklenburg, which indeed rank among the most 
powerful in the world, and Gieat Britain by those of 
Suffolk and Clydesdale. The English racers are famous 
throughout the world, and Iceland and the Shetland ' 
Islands are well known for their hardy breed of diminu- 
tive poni^. The ass and the mule are most abundant in 
the southern parts of the continent, more especially in 
Spam and Italy. In the one country they number about 
2,320,000, and in the other about 1,000,000 The camel 
is not popularly considered a European animal; but it is 
reared in Russia in the provinces of Orenburg, Astrakhan, 
and Taurid, in Turkey on the Lower Danube, and iu 
Spain at Madrid and Cadiz; and it has even been 
introduced into Tuscany. One of the strangest sights 
of southern Russia to a traveller from the west is the 
huge ungainly creature yoked to what is practically a toy 
cart. A much more important beast of burden in eastern 
and southern Europe is the ox: the long lines of slow- 
moving wains in Roumania, for example, are not nnlikR 
what one would expect in Cape Colony. In western Europe 
ifc is mainly used for the plough or fattened for its flesh. 

The Netherlands, Denmark, Servia, Roumania, Turkey, 

Russia, Italy, Sweden, Spain, and Germany are all 
exporters of cattle; and all the other countries are 
more or less engaged in cattle-breeding for their own 
demands. It is estimated that there are about 100 
distinct local varieties or breeds in Europe, and 
within the last hundred years an enormous advance has 
been made in the development and specialization of the 
finer types. The cows of Switzerland and of Guernsey 
may be taken as the two extremes in point of size, and the 
“Durhams” and “Devonshires” of England as examples of 
the results of human supervision and control. The Dutch 
breed ranks very high in the production of mUk. The buffalo 
is frequent in the south of Europe, more especially in 
Transylvania and Italy, in the former country the number 
is about 68,000, and in the latter about 40,000. Great 
attention is given to dairy-farming in Great Britain, 

France Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Austria, aud 
part of Italy. Switzerland, the Netherlands, Austria, 
Denmark, Ireland, and Finland are exporters of cheese or 
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butter, or both , Italy, though famous for the so-called 
Parmesau cheese, requires a large import, and the abun- 
dance of olive oil discourages the manufacture of butter. 
Sheep are of immense economic value to most European 
countries, and form an importiiut article of export for the 
Netherlands, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia, Italy, 
Portugal, Denmark, Servia, Roumania, and Sweden. The 
local varieties are even more numerous than in the case of 
the horned cattle, and the development of remarkable 
breeds quite as wonderful. In all the more mountainous 
couiitiies the goat is abundant, especially in Spain, Italy, 
and Germany. The swine is distributed throughout the 
whole continent, but in no district does it take so high a 
place as in Servia, where there are no fewer than 1062 to 


Ethnology is still in its infancy, painfully learning its 
first principles, and gradually discovering true methods of 
verifying its data and generalizing their teachings. There 
is such a thing as race; but we cannot be said to have 
attained to any single test or any combination of tests 
which does not leave our classifications more or loss un- 
certain. We can ascertain whether the majority of a ^ven 
people have dark hair or light, whether they are dolicho- 
cephalic, mesocephalic, or brachycephalic, or exhibit several 
varieties of skull; but it has still to be proved how far 
such characteristics are permanent, and as permanent avail- 
able for our purpose. Europe in every square mile of its 
surface gives the lie to the supposition that consanguinity 
is implied by community of speech : Celts are equally 
eloquent in English and Ereneh; Slavonians equally enthu- 
siastic for the dignity of Deutschland or the glory of Greece.^ 
There are, perhaps, only two peoples in Europe of whom 
we can be said to have anything like ethnological statistics, 
the Jews and the Gipsies; and in both cases it is due to 
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1000 inhabitants, a proportion which more than doubles 
the next highest, which ls atiorded by Luxembourg S[)ain 
ranks third in the last, and bus a large export of hams and 
sausageis. In the reaiiug and management of poult ly 
France is the fiist country in Europe, and has consequently 
a largo surplus of both fowls and eggs. The latter pro- 
duce also exported by Austria aud Si)ain. In Pom- 
merauia, Brandenburg, West Prussia, Mecklenburg, and 
Wurtemberg, the breeding of geese has become a great 
source of wealth, aud the toB u of Strasburg is famous all 
the world over for its jMifes dcs foies gras 
The following tables show the distribution of tbe more 
important domestic animals in the principal countries of 
Europe : — 


the fact that they have so bug been treated as social or 
religious pariahs. It is easy to ascertain how many men 
m Europe use French as their mother-tongue; but we 
have no means, apart from historic evidence, which applies 
only to individual instances, of knowing whether three 
generations hack any man’s progenitor was a Corsican, a 
German, or a Breton. And if there is one fact to which 
every new investigation gives additional emphasis it is this, 
that there is no nationality, and no individual component 
of a nationality, which can establish the purity of its blood. 
What to the superficial observer are the most homogeneous 
peoples turn out on closer examination to he only con- 
glomerates in which the elements are better assimilated. 
In Wurtemberg, for example, as is shown by H. v. Holder, 
the so-called German population is composed of Homans, 
Yindelicians, Eheetians, Avars, Hungarians, Slaves, Swiss, 
Swedes and others introduced during the Thirty Years’ 
War, Waldensians, Tyrolese, and Jews.^ Still it is true (to 


* H. V. Hdlder, ZusaummsleUimg d&r in Wnriimberg mrkommm’ 
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Ilorses 

lo one 8(1 
kilometio. 

To one sq 
mile 

To 1000 
inhiiliitiuits 

Cattle. 

To one sq 
kilometie 

1 0 one sq 

111 lie 

To 1000 
inhabitants 

Italy 

1868 

1,196,128 

40 

10 3 

44*6 

3,489,125 

11 8 

30 5 

130 2 

Great Britain 

1874 

2,226,739 

96 

24 8 

84 9 

6,125,491 

26 6 

68*8 

233 6 

Ireland 

1874 

525,770 

62 

16 0 

97*2 

4,118,113 

48 9 

126 6 

761 0 

Russia 

1870 

16,160,000 

30 

77 

227 0 

22,770,000 

4*2 

10*8 

319 9 

Sweden 

1874 

446,309 

10 

26 

106 0 

2,103,319 

47 

121 

494 8 

Norway 

1866 

150,000 

1-0 

25 

851 

950,000 

SO 

7 7 

538 8 

Denmark .... 

1871 

316,570 

8-3 

214 

177 4 

1,238,898 

32*2 

83*3 

133*9 

German Empire 

1873 

3,352 231 

6-2 

16 0 

816 

16,776,702 

29*2 

75 6 

384*2 

NetliPilands 

1872 

217,888 

76 

19 6 

67 5 

1,377,002 

41 9 

108 4 

374 8 

Belgium 

1866 

283,163 

96 

24 8 

55 6 

1,242,445 

42 2 

109 2 

244*2 

Franca . . 

1872 

2,882,851 

54 

13 9 

79 8 

11,284,414 

21*3 

60 1 

312*6 

Poitugal . . . . 

1870 

78,716 

1 0 

26 

18 2 

520,474 

56 

14 4 

119*2 

Spam 

1866 

080,373 

45 

116 


2,904,698 

67 

14 7 

172 5 

Austria .. . 

1871 

1,367,023 

67 

17 3 

670 

7,425,212 

247 

63 9 

864*1 

Hungary . . . 

1871 

2,179,811 

24 

62 

140 5 

6.279,193 

16 -8 

42 2 

340*4 

Switzoiland 

1866 

100,324 

20 

61 

37*6 

998,291 

24 0 

6*21 

372*3 

Gieeco . . . 

1867 

98,938 

1*0 

26 

67 8 

109,904 

22 

6 6 

76 4 
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Sliocp and Goats 

To one sq 
kilomctie 

To one sq 
mile 

To 1000 
inhabitants 

Swme 

To one sq 
kilomctie 

To one sq 
mile 

To 1000 
inhabitants 

Italy 

1868 

8,674,527 

29 3 

76 8 

323 7 

1,674,682 

2,422,832 

68 

16*0 

687 

Great Biitain. , . 

1874 

30,813,914 

4,437,618 

131*4 

340 1 

1156 3 

10*6 

271 

92 4 

Ireland 

1874 

62*7 

186 4 

820 0 

1,096,494 

18 0 

33 6 

202-6 

Russia 

1870 

48,132,000 

90 

28*3 

676 3 

9,800,000 

18 

4*6 

187*7 

Sweden 

1874 

1,669,644 

37 

95 

304 4 

401,202 

1*0 

2*6 

94*4 

Noiway . . 

1806 

1,700,000 

54 

18 9 

909 9 

100,000 

1-0 

26 

66 6 

Denmark 

1871 

1,842,481 

48 2 

124*7 

1032 3 

442,421 

1-0 

2*6 

247*8 

German Empire .... 

1873 

24,999,406 

46 2 

119*6 

608 8 

7.124,088 

11 6 

30 0 

173 6 


1872 

866,265 

586,097 

26 0 

67 8 

282*8 

320,129 

632,301 

18 2 

84*1 

871 

124*3 

Belgium 

1886 

19 0 

49*1 

116*2 

97 

25*1 

France 

1872 

24,689,647 

19*9 

61*5 

681*1 

6,877,231 

21*5 

55 6 

148 9 

Portugal . 

1870 

2,706,777 

46*5 

120*3 

619*7 

776,868 

4,264,817 

2,661,473 

572,951 

304,428 

10 2 

26 4 

177*8 

Spam 

1865 

22,064,967 

29 2 

76*6 

1310*0 

84 

217 

253 3 


1871 

6,026,398 

45-6 

117*7 

246*4 

8*5 

22 0 

126 0 

87 6 


1871 

16;076;997 

447,001 

16 7 

43*2 

9721 

17 

4*4 

Switzerland 

1866 

46*6 

120*3 

167 4 

74 

19 ■! 

114*1 

Greece.., . 

1867 

2,639,538 

10 8 

27*9 

1742 0 

66,776 

1 1 

28 

38*3 
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boriow' another analogy from geology), that if all are more 
or less obviously conglomerates, the materials have pro- 
bably been derived for the most part from strata of the same 
formation. If the Frenchman is partly Geiman, partly 
Celtic, German and Celt do notdijSer from each other more 
than limestone, marble, and chalk. 

From recent researches it is now familiarly known that 
Europe had its human inhabitants in the Pleistocene period. 
They are distinguished by the name of the Palfeoli^ic or 
Old Stone peojile, in contrast to a later population still in the 
same stage of civilization. Their remains have been dis- 
covered in England, Belgium, France, Germany, and 
Switzerland ; and some investigators are disposed to recog- 
nize two varieties, distinguished as the men of the caves and 
the men of the river-beds.^ Having possibly enteied Europe 
before the first glacial period, they were certainly there at 
the final transition to the present conditions of climate. 
They lived by hunting and fishing, and in general chaiae- 
teristics appear to have been similar to the Eskimo, with 
whom some are disposed to identify them. If this iden- 
tification be a mistake (and at best it is veiy problema- 
tical), they have left no distinct representatives behind 
them. What progress they had made in the arts, necessi- 
tated by their mode of life, may be in some measure esti- 
mated by the remarkable relics of their implements and 
weapons still recognizable, but there are no sufficient data 
to decide whether they were in a state of advance or decline ; 
the ditfurence of finish in different specimens of the same 
handiwork may be duo to different degrees of care or skill 
possessed by contemporaneous workmen. A.s far as can be 
judged, the continent of Europe again ceased for a time to 
be a human habitation; and when light breaks m once more 
it is found in possession apparently of two races both in the 
Stone stage of civilization, and known by the common name 
of the Neolithic or Now Stone peoples. In the meantime 
tho fauna of Europe had changed and become in the main 
what it still IS The chief point of interest attaching to 
these Neolithians is how far the bracliycephalic, and pre- 
sumably the older, variety is still traceable in our modern 
population. 

There are several peoples, most of them of small numeri- 
cal importance, which are undoubtedly aliens from the 
commonwealth of the Aryan race now dominant through- 
out the greater part of the continent, — the Tuiks, the 
Magyars, the Finns, Esthomans, and Lapps, the Votiaks, 
anil the Basques; and we know that iii the Eoman period 
of the historic epoch the Iberians, the Ligurians, and 
possibly the Etruscans and the Rhmcians, occupied a similar 
position. -The Turks and the Magyars are at once put out 
of the question by the fact that there is documentary 
evidence of their arrival in Europe long after the Christian 
era ; and the dubiety which attaches to the affinity of the 
Etiuscans and the Khoetians renders their classification im- 
))racticable. The Votiaks may be left out of account, from 
their almost Asiatic localization ; so that there only remain 
four actual and two historical peoples to be considered. 
Three of the four — the Finns, Esthonians, and the Lapps 
— may be bracketed together as Ugrians or Urab'ans. or 
under any other convenient name (though the Lappa may 
possibly be more distinct than this would make them), so 
that practically we have two actual and two historical 
Arranged geographically, the Ugrians constitute a north- 
eastern or Baltic group ; and the Basques, the Iberians, and 
the Ligurians a southern or Mediterranean group. Of the 
Ligurians little further is certainly known than that in 
historic times they occupied the north-western slopes of the 
Apennines, or the modern Piedmont, and extended west 
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to the mouth of the Pthone ; but probable traces of their 
presence have been collected as far south as the mouth of 
tho Tiber and as far north as the Loire or Liger. Of their 
language we are absolutely ignorant, and tbeir classification 
is almost purely hypothetical. They evidently lost ground 
at a very early period from the encroachments of various 
peoples, and among others from the inroads of the Iberians, 
whom we have now to consider. This people is specially 
connected with the Spanish peninsula, which derived from 
them the popular name of Iberia ; but they appear also to 
have occupied Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, may possibly, 
as some maintain, have been one of the primitive elements of 
the population of Italy, and, according to a hint of Tacitus, 
probably extended as far north as Brittany. At the time 
of the Roman conquest of Spain they were already largely 
mingled with Celtic blood, a fact which was indicated by 
the name of Celtiherians. There is no reason to suppose 
that they have died out or been exterminated, and 
consequently it is presumably possible to discover them 
more or less distinctly among the mingled population of 
modern Spain. Here the Basques at once present them- 
selves, a peculiar people speaking a peculiar language, and 
occupying the very part of the country where from analogy 
we might expect to find the remains of an ancient race. 
In what respect do the Basques agree with our knowledge 
about the Ibeiians? The Iberians, as has just been stated, 
were no longer homogeneous at the time of the Roman con- 
quest; and the Basques, according to cranial data, exhibit 
an interfusion of blood : “ they possess a moderate brachy- 
cephahsm and a strongly marked dolichocephalism.” The 
Iberians, however, were clearly distinguishable from the 
Celts; and the same is true of the Basques. The 
Iberians are described as of short stature, slight build, and 
dark complexion; and a similar account may be given of 
the Basques. The identification of the two peoples is con- 
sequently accepted by a large number of anthropologists ; 
but the unanimity is hardly so groat in regard to their 
further identification with the Ugiians of the north-east. 
In favour of the generalization, there is a certain simi- 
larity of physical type, and the probability, as it appears 
to a large school of investigators, that the Finns and 
Esthonians are, like the Basques, the remains of a popu- 
lation which formerly extended to the south and west over 
a much wider area ; against tho generalization is the fact 
that no closer connexion lies between the Basque language 
and the Finnish than that they both belong to the agglu- 
tinative family, and it is quite as probable that the 
Ugrians have come in from the north and east at a com 
paratively modern period. If we adopt the bolder 
hypothesis in its full extent, and it is adopted by many 
investigators, the continent of Europe was originally 
inhabited by a small, swarthy, bracliycephalic race, who 
were formerly represented in historic times by Iberians, 
Ligurians, and other less known peoples, and in modern 
times are still partially represented by the Basques, the 
Esthonians, and the Finns, who have retained their non- 
Aryan speech, and by smaller groups in England, Brittany, 
Prussia, and Spain, who have adopted the alien languages 
spoken in their vicinity. By some a still further identi- 
fication is ventured with the Berbers of North Africa ; and 
a few, as Hyde Clarke and Homalius d'Halloy, maintain 
that the so-called Aryan immigration was only in a com- 
paratively small degree an introduction of a new race, and 
ought rather to be viewed as the diffusion of a civilization. 
Whatever dispute, however, such ethnological innovators 
may raise, there can be no question as to the almost universal 
predominance of the Aryan influences in the historic times ; 
and though anything like chronology is for the most part 
out of the question, the general features of the great move- 
ment to which these influences are due can be stated with 
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considerable certainty. Four great Aryan detachments are 
easily distinguished, and may for convenience be designated 
by the very imperfect and somewhat misleading names of the 
Groeco-Latin or Southern, the Celtic or Central, the Teutonic 
or Nortliem, and the Slavonic or North-Eastern. 'Whether 
tlie Southern or the Celtic was the first of the tvro to 
enter Europe is altogether unknown . one offshoot from a 
common stock may easily maintain a nomadic or semi- 
nomadic state for a longer time than another and a later off- 
shoot. The southern detachment was probably a succession 
of detachments, — the first represented, it may be, by the old 
progenitors of the Albanians and the so-called Pelasgic 
tribes, the second by the various tribes who settled in Italy, 
and the third by the Hellenic or Greek tribes. The Greeks 
at least appear to have entered Europe by way of Ama. 
Minor and the Arcliipelago, and the Italian tribes may have 
followed a similar route. A more northern line of march, 
or nomadic progress, was chosen by the Celts, of whose 
passage up the valley of the Danube we have a trace in 
the Boii, the Celtic people who have given their name to 
the now Germanized kingdom of Bavaria. If the opinion 
of Virchow, based on the presumed incorporation of ancient 
historical materials in the Ova Maritima of Avienus, be 
correct, they reached southern Gaul and Spain about the 
6th century b.c ^ The Teutons or Germans began to be 
known to the Romans shortly before the Christian era, 
and in the 4th century a.d. pushed westward within the 
boundaries of the empire. The Slavonians have never 
advanced much beyond the Elbe in the north, but towards 
tlio south they extended m the course of the 9tli and 10th 
centuries into Austria on the one hand and Greece on the 
other. Of the Semitic peoples, the Jews, which are now 
the most important, have entered in successive detach 
ments, more in the fashion of ordinaiy immigrants ; the 
Arabs, who contributed largely to the progress of European 
civilization, but have loft little trace of their blood except 
m soutliorn Spain, crossed into that country in 710. The 
settlement of the Hungarians dates from the 10th century, i 
and that of the Ottoman Turks, tlie last great addition to 
the ethnological conglomerate of Europe, dates no further 
back than the 14th. 

The following table, founded (as all such estimates are) 
mainly on linguistic and political data, is given by Dr 
Brachelh as an approximate survey of the numerical im- 
portance of the various peoples of Europe. A strictly 
ethnographical classification will probably be always im- 
possible, and certainly cannot be attained in the present 
state of scientific statistics. In many cases the possible 
error in the summation is very considerable : the Jews, 
for example, here given at 3,000,000, are reckoned at 
5,226,858 in an interesting article in the Journal of tlie 
Society of Biblical Arclioeology, 1876, — 2,647,036 of them 
being assigned to Paissia. 

German peoples 94,980,000 

Gemans, Dutch, and Homifch 58,100,000 

English 28,800,000 

Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, loelandeis 8,080,000 

Greco-Latin peoples 96, 410, 000 

Erench and Walloons 37,000,000 

Italians and Eiiulians 27,800,000 

Spaniards and Portuguese 20,800,000 

Eoumanlans, Moldavians, Wallachs 8,030,000 

Greeks and Hellenized Wallachians 2,720,000 

RhiEtians or Ladmians 00,000 

Slavonic peoples .. 82,170,000 

( Russians and Rnthenions 55 , 000,000 

Roles 9,700,000 

Bohemians, Moravians, Slava3cs„.., 0,500,000 

Wends 140.000 

(Cinatians,Soi-vians, Bosnians 5,800,000 

South Slavs ■{ Bulgarians 3,800,000 

(Slovenians 1,230,000 

Carry forward ...273,560,000 


Brought forward ,, 

Celts 

Semitic peoples 

Jens 

Maltese, Moiiseos, and Aiabs 

Lithuanians 

Albanians 

Basi£nes 

. , . 273,560,000 
4,100,000 
. . 3,200,000 

.. 9,000,000 
.. 200,000 

2,800,000 

1,300,000 

, . 700 000 

Gipsies 

600,000 

Circassians 

Armemana ... . 

400;000 

260,000 

Total of Aiyanized populations . 

llagyars 

Finnish peoples 

286,920,000 

. . . 5,920,000 

4,710,000 

Total of Uialiau population 

Tatai peoples 

Osman Turks ... 

Kalmucks 

10,630,000 

.. . 2,500,000 

1,200,000 

100,000 

Total of Mongolians 



1 See Virchow, Leg penples primitifs de I'Europe,” la La J 
Soient. de la France, 1874, 


Although language is no test of race, it is the best evi- Lan- 
dence for present or past community of social or political guage. 
life; and nothing is better fitted to give a true impression 
of the position and relative importance of the peoples of 
Europe than a survey of their linguistic difiereuces and 
affinities.^ The following table contams the names of the 
various languages which are still spoken on the Continent, 
as well as of those which, though now extinct, can be 
clearly traced in other forms. Two asterisks are employed 
to mark those which are emphatically dead languages, 
while one indicates those which have a kind of artificial 
life in ecclesiastical or literary usage. 

I ARYAN (Tndo-Gcimanic, Indo-European, Celto-Geimanic) 

1 lanic blanch, lopicsentcdty Gipsy dialects. 

2. Ikvnio biandi, „ „ (n) Ossetian 

(5) .Vimeniin. 

3. UELLsmo biancli, „ "‘(u) Oicelc. 

Ill) Romaic 

(0 Neo-IIellenle. 

4 Ir^ucteanoli, „ „ ■*(<!) Latin 

Osoan 

**(c) Umbiian, <!Ssc 

I (ti) Pencil. 

{(*) Walloon 
(/) Piovcnfal, 

(i/) Itali.in 

(A) Lndm (Rnmonsli, Rum- 
anah, Rhcto-Romance). 

(0 Spanish. 

0) Poituguese. 

(1) Riraiiinnian. 

5 Cnmc branch, i epresented by m (a) Ti isli 

(6) EiTie or Gaelic 
(0 Manx. 

(rf) Welsh 
"*(6) Coinish. 

( f) Low Bicton 

6. Teoiosic blanch, repiesented by *■'■(«) Qctliio. 

/ '*♦(6) Noise 01 Old Norse. 


, ) Noiwegian. 

I (c) Swedish. 

\ (f) D.inisli. 

( ♦♦•(p) Siuon, Anglo-Saxon, or 
Fust English. 

(It) English. 

♦+CO Old Saxon. 

(j) Platt-Deutsch Or LoW 
German 

(I) nlftelf Ifetherlandish. 
0») Fiisic 

f **Cn) Old nigh Geirann. 

(o) Middle High Geiman. 
aOJNow High or Lilciary 
Geiman 

7. Slatohio branch, represented by *Co) Chui ch Slavonic. 

/ (5) Russian 

I (0 Rnthenian, Rusnialc, or 

I Little-Russian, 

(iZ) Wlilte Russian or Biolo- 


iScmfA-Sas/ere 


W Bulgniian. 

(/) Servo-Ci’oatian. 

,, (or) Slovenian. 

'■ (A) Czech (Bohemian.) 

(c) Slovakian. 

(j) Polish. 

(A) Soibiau (WencEc, Lusiif 
tian) 

•(Z) Polabian. 


® See on tlio whole subject Hovclacque’s Science of Language, 
Laihaia’s Naikmliim of JS^erpe, and the same author’s Philology. 
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II SEMITIC 

1 CiNAANiTic blanch, lepiesented by . 

2 Akabio blanch, jcpiesentea by ... . 


III. FIMNO-TATAniC (Tuinnian, Uialo-AItaic, .fee > 

1 Samovedic blanch oi gi oup, repiosented 

2. Finnic oi Uqhi.i.n lepiosented by (a) 


S. TinsKisn or Tatab gioitp, represented by 


!) ITubieiv 

) PhcEincinn or Pome. 

0 Aiabic 
') Jlosarabic. 

) Maltese 

i) Yuialc 

0 Finnish pioper or Suouic. 
') Kaiclian 
) Tchndic. 

') Vepsic 
) Votick 
Giewiniim 
f) Estlionian. 

1} Livonian 
.) Lapponic 
0 Tchcicmisbian 
.) Moidimian 
) Peimian 
i) Votiak 
') Siiyeninn 

I) Mttfijai 01 Htingaiian 
i) lOzak Kliirgbu 
) Nog.iuic 
) Tchin.ik 
') Tnikish 
. Basque 


From tliis conspectus it appears tliat there are still 
about 60 distinct languages spoken in Europe, without in- 
cluding Latin, Greek, Old Slavonic, and Hebrew, which are 
still use I in literature or ecclesiastical liturgies. Besides, 
as we shall presently see, all those which are spoken over 
extensive territories, and some even which are confined 
within very narrow limits, are broken up into several dis- 
tinct dialects. Most of the number, however, are destined 
to disappear within a comparatively short period, before 
the encroachments of the few which are especially favoured 
by political circumstances and literary culture. The process 
is rapidly going on, and everything tends to its acceleration. 
Some, indeed, w'hose doom appeared almost sealed in the 
end of last century, have gathered fresh life and repulsed 
the intrusive lauguage by which their existence was 
threatened; and on others a temporaiy and melancholy 
restoration has been inflicted by the mistaken enthusiasm 
of a patriotic minority. English, French, German, Russian, 
Italian, and Spanish will probably for a long time share 
the realdominiou of Europe; Dutch and the Soaudinavian 
tongues will maintain their ground, but they hardly give 
promise of expansion; Bohemian, Hungarian, and the 
South-Slavonic have made good their position ; and Neo 
Hellenic, under favouring circumstances, may get possession 
of the territory of its nobler ancestor. 


Greek and Latin may fairly claim the first place m a historic 
sketch, on account of the immense and varied influence they have 
exerted, directly or indirectly, on the popular and hteraiy language 
of all the prominent peoples of Europe The former, which is 
preserved in what is at once the most perfect and the most multi- 
foim of the older hteratuies of the world, was spoken wherever a 
Greek city was established in Asia, Europe, or Africa. It had 
several well-marked phonetic dialects' — the JEolic, represented in 
Europe by the Boeotian variety; the Doric, employed in Sparta and 
most of the other Peloponnesian states, as well as in other colomes 
of Sicily and Southern Italy; and the Ionic, which in the Attic dia- 
lect attained its noblest development, and became tho principal 
literary form A mde dialect of the jEolian type was spoken in 
Thessaly , and in several districts of northern Gieece other vaneties 
must have had their home, some of them probably so divergent from 
the more cultured dialects as to beunrecoguizable by the rough and 
ready philology of the ancient Greeks. After the extension of the 
political power of the Hellenic race by the Hellenized Macedonians 
the Attic dialect became m a necessarily modified guise the lauguage 
of at least the educated cla,sses over a wide foreign area, TWa 
Koiv^ SidXeKros, or common dialect as it was called, was that in which 
all the Christian Scriptures were, if not originally penned, at least 
most potently disseminated ; and some time after the esiahhshmeut 
of the seat of the empire at Constantinople it was adopted as the 
official language of Eastern Europe, and developed or degenerated into 
what is distinguished as Byzantine Greek, Amid all the linguistic 
confusion of mediaeval and modern times in the Balkan peninsula 
the old Hellenic speech maintained a precarious and degraded life 


in tho so-called Eoraaic of the Greek people, still recognizable to the 
philologist, hut to tho vulgar ear and eye very successfully disguised. 
It IS still spoken, not only m the modern kingdom of Gieecc, but in 
Tlicssaly and other parts of Tmkey along the coasts of the AUgear 
and the Sea of Marmora, and in the Gieek settlements of soutlioin 
llussia. Since the declaiation of national independence an attempt 
has been made to go back to something liker the language of 
Xenophon; hut as yet the Heo-Hellenic is almost purely a 
literaiy form, unintelligible to the great bulk of the peo^e in the 
connti'y At best it is only a compromise between ancient Gieek 
and Romaic, neitliei conforming to the classical standard of the 
one nor systematically accepting the grammatical changes developed 
in the other As education advances, — and it is advancing rapidly 
under thccontiol of the central administration, — it will probably take 
root among the people, and undei the vivifying influences of national 
life grow up into a national speech. The ancient common dialect 
13 still used in the liturgical services of the Oiieutal Chuich. Tho 
alphabet has been employed by several communities in the Turkish 
emime for their Tmkish dialects,— among others by the people of 
Maiiupol ^ 

Latin was only one of a number of closely i elated languages 
domiciled m the peninsula of the Apennines, and by several of these 
It was affected much in tho same way in ivliich English is affected 
by Gei^man or Fiench. Most of tlie number have left neitlier lileia- 
tnre nor histoi'y helnnd them, but they must still he differentiating 
factoi-a in the dialects of modem Italy Oscan, which was spoken 
in a laige part of the couiitiy south of Rome, and Umhiian, which 
takes its name fiom a district to tho iioilh, arc both known to us 
from inscriptions, — ^the latter by the remaikahle lituigical seiics 
called the Eugnhine Tables. The Latin language kept pace with 
the extension of the Roman empire till it came into contact with 
the higher cullme of Greece and the East ; as an aggressive lan- 
guage it has no historic parallel, for though tho aioa of Eiiglhsli has 
advanced as urpidly in modem times, this advance has mainly found 
place where English-speaking people have outnuraheied the foreign 
elements in the population. It continued to be the langimgo of 
nearly all European literatme for centuries after it had ceased to lie 
a spoken speech ; and it was the language of all learned liteia- 
ture well on in the 17th century. It is still used iii the liturgy ot 
the Roman Catholic Church, and still forms the most potent hn 
guistic element in all European education Its alphabet is more 
widely employed than any other in Europe, and is at tho present 
moment gaimiig giound against the “Gothic” charactcis of modem 
Geimanv, as it did in early ages against the Saxon characters in 
England 

Of tho limguagcs which have spning from Latin, French resembles 
it most in ite fortunes, though not in its forms It is tho official, 
literaiy, and educational language of the country whose iiaiiic it 
hears, and is doily becoming more and more the popular language 
as welL Based as it is on tho old langua d'oil of the north, it 
has gained the superiority over tho dialects of Burgundy, Picardy, 
and Homiaudy, and tho moie cultured Pioveiigal of tho south, has 
already reduced them to tho rank of mere patois, and is gradually 
dimimshiug even their local importance. On the iioith-wcst it is 
more slowdy displacing the Breton, and in the south making inroads 
on the Basque. It was nearly naturalized among a laige part of 
the inhabitants of Alsnce-Lonnine, and is still spoken by uinvards 
of 200,000 of the now citizens of tho German empire In Switzerland 
it is the mother tongue of about 600,000 people, being dominant in 
Neufehatel, Geneva, and Vaud, and shanngtne ground wdth Gcnnan 
in Freiburg, Valais, and Beni. In Belgium it is tho principal 
speech of the educated classes. No Einopean language has had 
such an extensive foreign history within the continent. Not only 
was the closely related Norman French introduced into England in 
the 11th century, with such striking effect on the English voca- 
bulary, hut at several subsequent periods liteiary French has been 
potently at work. In the decadent period of Geman literature it 
largely supplemented the German language among the u]mer classes, 
and for a time furnished a large pi-oportion of his vocabulary to the 
nominal writer of German In Russia there was a similar French 
period about the beginning of the 18th ceiitiuy, which has left its 
influence to this day on the official publications of the Government. 
And in qiite of the growing claims of German and English, French 
is still acquired by a greater number of foreigners than any othei 
modem tongue. 

The language usually known as Italian is not so much the national 
language of Italy as the lanpage of a special district. The other 
dialects have not sunk to the level of patois ; and at the present 
moment it is a matter of keen debate \mat is to he considered the 
true standard for the people at largo From Venice to Palermo 
there is a rich variety of forms which have received more or less of 
literary culture; and the pretensions of Florence to he the sole 
and final arhitress are far from being unanimously admitted. 
"Whatever jjosition be assigned to Tuscan as the lan^age of edu- 
cation, it vml he a long time before it attain the predominance in 

^ See Blau in Zeitsclm/t der dmctscJi. MorgmU Gea., 1874, 
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Italy -wliicli Freacli possesses in France. The dialects are usually 
divided into three mam groups : — those of Upper Italy, includmg 
Genoese, Piedmontese, Venetian, iEmilian, and LomWd, tliose ot 
Ceutial Italy, including Tuscan, Eonian, and Cor&ic.'in, those of 
Southern Italy, includmg Neapolitan, Calabrian, Sicilian, and Sai- 
dinian. From Italian the other peoples of Em ope have borrowed 
many terms for artistie technicalities, but compaiatively little 
which belongs to everyday life. 

Liteiary Spanish or Castilian is in much the same position as 
literaiy Italian, with this difference, that its literary precedence is 
more definitely established A large area is still occupied by 
Catalonian or Catalan, both in Cataloma jiroper, in Valencia, and 
in Majorca; and the speech of the Galicians is much more alan to 
Portuguese. In Cataloma rich and poor, citizens and peasants, 
speak the provincial language ; in Valencia and Majorca only 
the cultivated classes employ Castilian. On the ivhole, how- 
ever, the Castilian territory is on the increase, and it is making 
its most rapid acquisitions from tlie Galician and Basque ^ Spanish 
is naturally distinguished from the other Neo- Latin languages by 
the greater number of woids which it has borrowed from Aiabic. 

Poituguese is leally what the name implies, and has to contend 
against no alien idioms In comparison with Spanish it has di- 
verged further from the Latin type It has been equally indebted 
to Arabic, and has also a considerable French element. 

Walloon, tlie language spoken by the Latinized people of the Low 
Countries, is now a nieie patois. Ladin is spoken hy about 880,000 
persons who occupy several considerable areas in the Alpine legiou, 
from the valley of the Elmie ni the west to the neighbourhood of 
Aquilcui on the Adriatic in the east ® Pioumainan is not only the 
national language of the country of that name, but is used by a 
considerable population in Servia, Plungaiy, Transylvania, Buko- 
vina, Bessarabia, liounieiia, Thessaly, and Albania In Pioumaiua 
it is the object of increasing litoiaiy culture ; and in sjate of the 
foreign influences to w’hich ft has been so long exposed, ft d es not 
piesont much vaiioty of dialect in the other districts. 

Of the Teutonic languages the Gothic furnishes the oldest literary 
monument — the translation of ths Scriptures by Ulphilas or 
Wulfila, who flourished m the latter part of the 4th century , but 
it is totally extinct, and among the living lopresentatives of the 
blanch the first place is duo to what is populaify known as Gennan 
par excellunce, — tliat is, the modern literary or cultuied form of High 
German This is usually dated from Lulhei’s tmiislation ot the 
Bible, which marks the transition from the “Middle" to the 
“New ’’ period It is not only the recognized speech of the vanons 
states of the German empire, but either in its cultured shape or in 
tributary dialects it is spoken by about9,000,000’people in Austria- 
Hungary, and by nearly 2,000,000 in Switzerland It has lost ground 
through the revival of Bohemian and Hungaiian, but has gamed on 
aU the minor linguistic enclaves. Along the frontier regions of 
Russia and Poland it is partially letreating, partially advancing ; 
Russia naturally discourages the German dement in the Baltic 
provinces, and Germany as naturally the Polish element in Prussia. 
In both districts, German is the language of higher education. 
Whatever repressive measures Russia may adopt, it can plead, not 
only the example of Germany, but the fact that it is only attempt- 
ing to recover ground that has been lost by the Slavonic tongues 
Slavonic names of places occur as far west as Hanover, though the 
Germans frequently disgui.se or destioy them. Where it meets the 
Italian frontier the Teutouie language is retrogi'essive Botzen m 
the end of last century w.'is a border town of the Geimau area , ft 
IS now thoroughly Italianized ; and even Meran, several miles up 
the valley of the Adige, and 60 miles from the political fiontier, is 
rapidly losing its Teutonic character That the movement has 
been in this direction for centuries is dear ; but ft is doubtful 
whether the present German enclaves of the Sette Communi and 
Trodici Communi were always insular, or are to be taken as proof 
that the Teutonic fi on tier formerly extended as far south as the 
neighbourhood of Verona and Vicenza ® 

The torntoiial relations of the Scandinavian languages are suf- 
ficiently indicated by their names. They are nowhere aggressive, 
except where they come into contact with Faunish and Lapp All 
of them, even the Faroese, have a certain amount of literature ; but 
three only, Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic, are vigorously cultivated. 
Norway IS mainly indebted for its books to Sweden and Denmark, 
and its language is slowly passing into a patois Danish has under- 
gone the greatest changes from tiie old Norse type, and naturally 
from its position has been most affected by foreign influences. 

Of the Low German gi’oup the Old Saxon, formerly spoken 
betw'een the Rhine and the Elbe, has left several remarkable literary 
monuments , and two or three of its dialects, now bracketed together 
as Anglo-Saxon, famished the basis of the present English language, 

^ M. Tubmo, Rffoue Scientifip.ie, 1876, p 204. 

* For details see Aacoh’s map at the end of his Archivio Cflottologia) 
ItaHano, vol. i. 

® See Petermaim’s Mitiheilungen, 1866, and Chamock in Jornn. of 
AntHirc^ological InstitvAo^ 1873. 
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w'hich, however, by its mere vocabulary has nearly as much right to 
be consideied a member of the Latin oi Italic brancli The only 
modern lepreseiitatii e of the group besides English which ranks as a 
liteiaiy language is Dutch, winch is spoken m Holland, and, under a 
slightly niodihi d form known as Flemisli, m a laigc pait of Bel- 
gium. Along the coast and islands of the North Sea the cuirent 
dialects, varjing fiom distiict to distiict in an almost exceptional 
manner, aieieinnauts of the old Frisian tongue, whose oldest written 
documents date from the 13th century ; and the popular language 
of tlie countries between the Rhine and Weser and the Weser and 
Elbe, where it is not Dutch or Fiisnin, is Platt-Deutsch, which, 
while overshadowed by the High Geiman, lias recently attained a 
certain liteiary position through the writings of Fiitz Reuter. 

The Celtic languages aie iul without exception decadent, — tho 
most tenacious ot life being the Welsh and the Bieton. Tlie jiconlo 
who still letaiu them as their mother tongues are becoming more 
and more accustomed to the simultaneous use of the dominant 
languages around The Welshman and the Scottish Highlander 
leain English, the Bieton French Coimsh died out last century, 
and left only a few fiagmentary texts , Irish is rapidly following it, 
but will be picseivcd in a consideiable litei attire , Welsh alone has 
a fairly vigorous literature at the piesent time. 

According to Professor Zerfii, there are no less than seventeen 
Slavonic dialects. The most important is Russian, or Great Rus- 
sian, the national speech of the empire whoso name it bears At 
present ft is spoken by about 34,390,000 of the 65,705,000 of the 
total population, and its aiea is rapidly being extended by the 
direct agency of the Government. In 1871 it was made the official 
language of Poland, and lendered obligatory in all the law courts ot 
the country , and in 1876 it became practically the only permissible 
form m Little Russia, where all popular hteiuture and public notices 
m tho local language were prohibited. While it retains a rich in- 
flexional system, Russian has enriched its vocabulaiy by a laigo 
foreign element, from French, English, and Geiman; and its 
scientific teims are for tho most pari those of Western Europe. As 
a written language it is deeply indebted to the Chuich Slavonic. 
Closely cognate is the Little Ruesian, or Ruthenian, aheady men- 
tioned, which ifi spoken by about 14,201,280 peojile in Russia and 
upwards of 3,000,000 in Austria Its Russian area includes Vol- 
hynia, Podolia, liiell’, Kheison, Ekatenuoslatf, Kharkoff, Poltava, 
Tchuinigoft, Minsk, GioJno, and Lublin, as well as portions of 
Astrakhan, the Don Cossack Countiy, Saratoff, and Voionezh; in 
Austna ft is mainly coulmecl to Galicia. Possessing as it does a 
rich store of popular tales and songs, and employed by several 
wiiters of gi'eat ability during the present century, ft ranks much 
higher than the third Russian dialect — the White Russian — ^whioh 
is the cunent qieeeh of about 8,592,000 people, for the most part 
in Grodno, Minsk, Mohileff, Vilna, and Vitebsk, and is mainly dis- 
tinguished by Lithuanian and Polish elements. The second place 
in the Slavonic group may he assigned to Polish, which, in spite of 
political disasters 13 still spoken by a large but scattered population. 
It is estimated that there aie 3,906,871 Poles in Russian Poland, 
2,450,000 inPnissia, 2, 465, 000 in Austria-Hungary, and 861,000in 
European Russia An extensive and vigoi ous literature will preservo 
the language even if it pass, as seems not improbable, altogether from 
the lips of men. Czech, or Tsekh, is the national language of Bo- 
hemia, and IS also largely spoken in Moiavia and north-western 
Hungary, where it is usually known by the names of Moravian and 
Slovak. Tlie differences between the dialects of the several 
countries aie on the whole comparatively slight ; but as between 
Bohemian proper and Slovak, tliey are sufficiently marked to lead 
some philologists to recognize the Slovak as a separate lanraage. 
There is a ricli Bohemian literature which, dating fiomthe 10th cen- 
tury, has after along period of depression and threatened extinction 
received a new development in modern tunes. Bulgarian is distri- 

the name of^ Bulgaria, Lid ft alsoLippearT m eastern Eoumania and 
south-western Russia. A very smdl proportion of the people by 
whom it is used are of Slavonic blood ; and it has departed more than 
any other Slavonic language from the common type. Its literature 
is almost exclusively modern, and would be of little moment were 
it not for its possible value to a possible nation. A much higher 
outioa has been attained by the Servo-Croatian, which is spoken 
y about 6,600,000 people, in Servia, Bosnia, Montenegro, southern 
Himgary, Slavonia, Croatia, Istiia, and Dalmatia. Its dialects 
though numerous are so sightly difterentiated that with any one of 
them a traveller can make himself understood hy those accustomed 
to any otlier It is usual to divide them into three groups — a west- 
ern or Istrian, a southern or Dalmatian, and an eastern or Servian. 
Even if the political unification of the South Slavonians-should never 
he realized, the future of the Servo-Oroatian is secured by the vigor- 
ous hlerary development which is encouraged both at Agram and 
Bdgrade. Unfortunately it is iviitten and printed in two alphabets 
— l£e OyriDian being employed by the Servians and the Latin by 
the Croatians. The remaining Slavonic tongues are of little practi- 
cal impoitance except to the philologist. The Wends are being 
rapdly Germanized, and axe mow estimated at about 137,000, princi- 
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situated \utlnn aa area oi rudely elliptical form, with ifa 
two foci renresenteil by Bautzen and Kottbus Since 1849 their 
iiumbeis have diinimslied by upwards of 4200 The language sliowa 
two distinct vaneties • x n 

The Ijcttichranch though decadent is intciosfang us hngmsucaliy 
the ohlest of the Arj'an languages in Em ope The Lithuanians 

weieiu the hliddlo Ages one ol the mo^t powei iiil peoples ot the b.il- 
tie legion, hutfcdl into a sceondaiy place by the incoi-poKition ot 
then* countiy luth rohiiid lu 1386 Then language is stall lelaincd 
by about 150,000 or 200,000 peojile in Germany, and by about 
1 434,750 ill Russia, whoie those of the western part of thegovem- 
nieiit of Kovno and tlie northern part of the government of 
Snwalki are known as Shoniudes or Samomtians. Two dulecte are 
rocogiiizctl — ^thc High oi’ Southern) andths Low oi* Noriuerii* 
The Lettg fitill number more than 1,000) OOOj situated in CourJanu, 
lavoma, and Vitebsk Old Prussian, extinct two hundred yeara ago, 
was very similar to Lithu iiiian IVith regard to the two languages 
inailced in the table as “ unattached," almost nothing is known of 
Old Dacian, and the history of Albanian is hut partially ducidated. 
The Skipitavs, Ainants, oi Allxuiians are one of the mo&t remarkable 
peoples of south-eastern Europe. They not only occupy Albania 
pioper, hut also appear iii considerable numbers throughout the rest 
of European Tnikey and Greece, —forming, it is calculated, a total 
of 1,500,000. The colonies which settled in Italy and Sialy, though 
amounting to nearly 90,000, have given up their native language. 
Hahn, who was the hrst to make a thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject, distuiguislics two dialects —the Toskan and the Gegian, — whieh 
me tXs distinct as Higli Gernuiu <iud PLitt-Dciitscli Besides the 
Greek alphabet another of dubious origin is_also employed.® 

The Semitic lauguagea are mere exotics in modern Europe 
Hebrew, the most widely distributed, is little more than the 
ecclesiastical language of the Jews, ivhofor the most part employ 
the common language of the countiy _iu which they reside not 
only in public intercourse but also in private At the same time it 
is regularly taught iii their schools, furnishes them with a number 
of familiar every-day expressions, and is not only the Language of 
the professional literature of theologians, but appears m ireipient 

Q uotations in their jiopular periodicals Arabic, at one tame the 
ominaiit language not only of southern Spam hut of Sicily and 
part of Italy, is nowhere the usual speech of any European com- 
munity ; but it is familiar to the educated dosses of Turkey. 
Maltese con still he recognized as of Arabic derivation, but has in- 
corporated a vast mass of foreign words. Mosarabie has hecn ex- 
tinct at least smee the ]8th century: the liturgical seivice m the 
cathedral of Toledo, which still bean the name, is peifoimed in 

liotin , x-i. 

The most itnpoitanl of the Fiiino-latauo languages are the 
Turkish, the Iluug.uiau, and the Fiumsh. The first varies greatly 
m its vocabulary in different places and grades of society , and the 
official form is largely composed of Arabic words As a popular 
speech in Europe it has a very hmitcd and diacontinuous area. 
Hungarian, on tile other bond, has maintained or recovered a remark- 
alle degree of homogeneousuess, and occupies on the whole a very 
compact territory in spite of the intrusion of German , while ita 
literature ranlvs as one of the most vigorous of the secondary litera- 
tures of Europie Einnish proper is spoken by 1,710,274 people in 
the Enssian empire (of whom 1,616,613 are in the duchy of Finland), 
and by 14,930 in Sweden and 7637 in Horway; while the closely 
cognate Karelian numbers 303, 277 in Russia The Tebudes, Vepes, 
and Votes, who amount to 48,000 in all, live in the governments 
of Olonetz, Vologda, Novgorod, and St Petersburg, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lakes Ladoga and Onega. Their languages or dmlects are 
very similar to Esthoman, which, with the exception of Hungarian, 
ranks as the most literary member of the group, and is spoken by 
upwards of 740,000 people Livonian lingers as the speech of a few 
thousand seafanng folk in Courland. The Lapps contribute 17,178 
to the population of Norway, 6700 to that of Sweden, and 7497 to 
that of Russia. Their language is divided into four dialects The 
Tcheremisses, Moidimes, and Votiaks are grouped together as 
Finns of tlie Volga,— the first, to the number of about 260,000, 
situated in the country between the rivers Yiatkn and Vetluga; 
the second being scattered, to the number of about 792,000, through 
the governments of Samara, Saratoff, Simbirsk, Pensa, Nizbm- 
Novgorod, Tainboff, Kazan, Ufa, Orenburg, and Astrakhan ; and the 
third, about 240,600 strong, occupying the western half of the 
govoniment of Viatka. Another group is oomposed of the Penmans, 
Suyenians, and Voguls, The two former were at one time one 
people, and had considerable fame in the Middle Ages for their com- 
mercial activity ; they axe now mere hunters, fishery and pedlars, 
and number resr^tively about 67,000 and 85,400 people in Perm, 
Vologda, and Archangel, The Voguls are a little colony from 
Asia, 2000 strong, in the government of Perm. The total number 

See “ Das Sprachgebiet der Lausitzer Vrenden vom. 16 JahrhnndKrt 
l»s zur Gegenwart,” by Dr Audree, in Petermann’s Mimwilmgenkf 
1878. 

^ See Hahn, AHmesiscIie Stidm, Jeqa, 1864. 


of Tatars in Russia is said to be 1,212, 610, They are found in nil 
the sixty-one governments, wuth the exception of nine; but are 
most numerous m Kazan, Simbirsk, Ufa, and Viatka. They aie 
closely connected nith the Bashlais of Ufa, Orcnbing, Peim, and 
Viatka, who altogetliei amount to 767,000 The Nogaians, who live 
in tlie neighhomhood of the Sea of Azoff, arc a mixed people, con 
taming remnants of the Khazars, Petcliencgs, and Cumanians; 
ihe Tdinvadies aie a Tataiized branch of the Pimiii of the 
Volga; and the Me&htcheiyaks of Ufa, Oronbmg, Pensa, and 
Kazan are also of Finnish descent. The first still uuinher 15,000, 
though a laigc number emigiated to Turkey after tlic Crimean war, 
the second 569,000, the third 136,000 The language of the 
Nogaians is the same with that of the Tatars proper, and tliat of 
the Tcliuva&lui.s seems to ho midway between Nogaiiic and Tmkish. 

The Kiighiz, of whom there arc 156,000 m Astrakhan and Oien- 
huig, spaik a dialect which is equally difficult of comprehension to 
the Tatar of Kazan and the Bashkir, and the Cahiiucks— 107,000 
in Astrakhan— are still more widely sciiarated by language fiom 
their nearest kin * « t, 

Basque, which is spoken in the Pyrenean distiicts of France and 
Spain, IS an agglutinative language, but cannot he classified. It is 
dying out more lapidly lu the Spanish than in the French territory * 

In 1877, as appears by the table on page 703, the Political 
Earopean territory was distributed among 18 distinct divisions, 
political totalities (exclusive of the petty states of San 
Marino, Andorra, Llouaco, and Luxembourg), viz.— the 
German emiJire, the Russian empire, the Ottoman empiie, 
the united monarchy of Austiia-Hungary, the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, the republic of France, 
the kingdoms of Italy, (Spain, and Portugal, the kingdoms 
of Belgium and of the Netherlands, the kingdom ut Den- 
mark. the united monarchy of Norway and Sweden, the 
kingdom of Greece, the republican confederation of Switzer- 
land, and the principalities of Montenegro, Servia, and 
Ronmania, Several of these consist of a greater or smaller 
number of partially independent states connected with each 
other according to very different degrees of political copart- 
nery. The German empire, as one of tho most recent as 
well as most extensive, naturally presents an mmsnal num- 
ber of anomalies. Founded April 16, 1871, it comprises 
no fewer than twenty-six states under the presidency of the 
kingdom of Prussia, and these states are very dissimilar in 

size, constitution, rank, and general importance. Four, 
including Prussia, are kingdoms, six aro grand-duchios, five 
are duchies, seven are principalities, and three are free 
cities. The orpnizatioii by which they are united consists 
mainly of a federal council or BundoaratJi, in wdiicli the 
individual states are represented by the nominees of their 
several governments, and a Bekhtag, or Imperial Diet, the 
members of which are elected by universal suffrage. All 
military power is centralized in the bauds of the emperor : 
bis consent is necessary for all important appointments in 
the different divisions of the army, and he can command 
the erection of fortresses on the soil of any of the states, and 
If occasioa reijuires can declare any part in a condition 
of siege. The practical dommancy of Prussia is further 
secured by the fact that it possesses 236 of the 397 mem- 
bers who compose the Imperial Diet. As separate states, 

Prussia, "Wurtemberg, Saxony, and Bavaria are all consti- 
tutional monarchies, each with its parliament or Lands- 

taff, consisting of an upper and a lower house. The 
various grand-duchies, duchies, and principalities have their 
several Stande^ or states, some consisting of two chamber 
and some of one, and presenting considerable variety in the 
amount of representation accorded to different elements of 
the community, in the rules of election, and in the length of 
period for which it is valid, That unusual combination of 
geographical names, Austria-Hungary, and its equally unusual 
^jective Austrian-Hungarian, which are so uncouth and 
bewildering to the ordinary reader, are an attempt to indi- 

* See “Die Volker Eusslands,” in Petermonn’s MiUheilmccn, 1877, 
and Wallace’s Baissia, 1877. 

*See Broca’s coRected papers on Ethnology- 
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1. GERMAN EJIPIEE 

(A.) itmsDOMs— 

Piussia 

Ba^iiua 

Stis-oiiy . ' 

■\VttUeiiiberg 

(B) Grand Ddohiks— 

Bailca 

Ilosie . • 

llocklonbm g-Sclnvei in "".i 

Sa-s-e-Weimai 

mccklenbmg-Stielitz 

Oldcnbmg 

(C.) Duckies — 

Buiiiswiek 

Saxe-Mainingun 

Sate-Altenbuig 

Sdve-Cobai g and Gotha, 

Anlialt . 

(D ) Principalities (Furstenthumer) — 

Scliwaitzbuig-Eudolstadt 

Sehw.iitzbuig-Soiideishaus,en .. 

Waldeok 

Rcuss, Eldei Line 

Ruuss, Youngei Line 

Schftumbttig-Lippe 

Lippe-Dctmold 

(E) Frer Cities — 

Lubeelt 

Biomen 

Hambuig 


n. AGSTRTAN-HCNGARtAN EMPIRE . 

(A) COUN PRIES HOTRESENTED IN THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL 
AlcUduohy of Auatna beloiv the Enns 

Aichducby of Auitiia above the Enns. 

Diiohy of SaUbuig ........ 

Duohy of Styiia 

Duchy of Cailntlua . 

Duchy of Cainiol.i, .... i 

Attstio-Illyiian OottatUnd (town and teinioiy of 
TiiostQ,ooiint&hip of Goiizia,inaigiavatoof Istiia) 

Tyiol .indVmailbotR ‘ 

Kingdom of Roheinia 

MiiiBv.i.vatQ of Moia\ia 

" ■ of Silesia 

m of Galieia. 

g of Bukovina 

m of Dalmatia 


<B) LaiTOS op the nUNOAEIAN CROWN... .. 

Kingdom of Hungary 

Pimoipality of Ti-ansylvonia 

Fiee City of Frame .. 


Kingdoms of Cioatia and Slavonia. . 

Ill, RUSSIA IN EUROPE 

Russia pioper - - 

Russian Poland.. , 


Gianil Duehy of Finland 


VII. PORTUGAL ., 


VIII, SWITZERLAND 

IX. BELGIUM 

X NETHERLANDS... 


Grand Duchy of Luxemboui'g... 
XL DENMARK 


Xir. NORWAY AND 

Sweden 

Noiivay 

Xni. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND*..., 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 


XrV. EUROPEAN TURKEY... 

XV. ROUMANIA 

XVI. SERVIA 


XVir. MONTENEGRO 


XIX.ANDOIIEA... 


XX.SANMABINO,.. 


273 788 
130- 134 
241 Cl 
00 030 
S3 203 
IIG 22t 

07 029 
41 829 
241100 
35 7J6 
49CdO 

17 110 
IS C57 
20 (US 
6 74G 
ISOCO 
SOSO 
20 COO 


203348 


11,3.33 308 
5,4S1 7fil 
300 028 
217 873 
1101)8 
407 788 
IbSi&O 
181397 
145 031 
332 C04 
943572 
403 713 
93480 
1,425584 
189800 
232 326 
6,881 527 
4,094354 
907 517 
0355 
769 000 


98,252 101 
89,15O-09S 
2,312 201 
6,783 807 


13,830 33 
8,07886 
6,75148 


1 The areas are giyen from different antlioiltleB. 


348,33929 
7S,8(,3 49 
14.9<)2 07 
19,503 b9 

15,075 00 
7,677 65 
13,303 77 
3,635 80 
2,929 50 
6,39960 

3,690 13 
246841 
1,33180 
1,967 75 
2,347 36 

91213 
862 11 
1,135 10 
31039 


14,511 74 


624,04480 
300,19090 
19 82417 

11.906 70 
7,105 66 

22,45404 
10,37333 
9,988 33 
7,98809 
29,32681 

61.906 78 
22,229 61 

5,14753 

78,19077 

10,46100 

12,79257 

323,803*99 

225,44150 

64,94820 

1957 

43,44467 


5,410.0404 

4,909,1937 

127,3165 

373,6362 


761,53945 
444,845-71 
316,693 74 


9.766.640-24 


134,499 Ofi 
29,-292 18 
6,780 03 
7,530 68 

5,820 02 
2,064 46 
5,1.36 70 
1,403 84 
1,131 13 
2,471 00 

3,424 DS 
953 00 
510 25 
759 77 
900 34 


12218 
32018 
17114 
437 07 

10917 
96 65 
107 24 

5,603 21 


24l).054 06 
115,008 68 
7,654 44 
4 6.72 1.8 
2 766 78 
8 660 85 
4,005 30 
3,856 62 
3,08452 
11,823 68 
20,06100 
8,683 22 
1,087 57 
30,808 01 
4,035 28 
4,030 41 
125,045 34 
87,048 70 
21,218 41 
7 54 
16,774 69 


2,088,003 44 
1,895,520 94 
40,159 01 
144,228-48 


294,01249 
171,762-00 
122,280 49 


40,107,220 (iBOj) 

24,030.648 
4,824,631 
2,123,748 
1,778,306 


1,434,970 

823,1.38 

560,018 


180,335 

141,446 

168,8.51 

107,041 

76,116 

87,553 

56,807 

43,880 


3,59 


36,904,436 (1869) 
20,394,080 
1,990,708 
736,567 
153,169 
137,090 
837,094 
466,334 
600,525 
885,780 
5,140,544 
2,017,274 
513.352 
5,444,680 
513,404 
456,961 
16,509,465 
11,530,897 
2,115,024 
17,884 
1,846,150 


65,807,707 (1838) 
63,658,931 (1667) 
6,705 607 
1,830,853 


37,382,225 (i86i> 


26,023,810 (i86i) 


16,408,184 (i860) 


41,058,130 (1871)] 

24,693,066 
4,861,402 
2,556,244 
1,818,484 

1,461,428 
853,843 
657,897 
280,183 
90,082 
310,640 

811,715 
187,884 
142,132 
174,339 


75,623 
67,191 
50,218 
45,094 
89 032 
32,051 
111,153 


52,158 

122,565 

838,974 

1,519,459 


36,078,706 
21.169,841 (1874) 
2,087,930 
741,018 
153,886 
1,164,612 
338,045 
465,065 
610,899 
800,835 
6,287,244 
2,050,081 
544,459 
5,827,798 
537,815 
460,327 


73,113,602 
06.704,459 (1870) 
6,026,421 (1870) 
1,382,622 (1874) 


36,905,788 (1876) 


26,801,134 (1874) 


16,641,980 (1867) 


3,870,179 (1863) 
202,313 (iB6a) 


5,561,216 
8,869,798 (i860) 
1,701,478 (1865) 


29^21,079 C1861) 
20,066,224 
3,082.204 
6,412,377 


^500,000 (apprx.)! 


3,864,848 <1860) 


7,303 (1869) 


3,127 (i86v) 


4,047,110 (1874) 


2,669,147 (1870) 


6,330,634 (1B74) 


8,972,421 (1874) 
205,158 


6,150,559 
4,341,569 (1874) I 
1,815,000 (1876) 


33.444,419 (1877) 
24,547,309 
8,560,715 


6,073,000 (1873) 


1457,894 (1S70) 


* JhcJuding the Ghaimel Islands and Isle of Man. 


805,828,168 
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cate the relation of complete political equality established 
between the two great sections of what is popularly known 
as the Austrian empire, Each has its own parliament, — in 
Austria called the Jieichsjath or Impeual Council, and in 
Hungary the IteichsUtg or Impeiial Diet; each its own 
ministers, budget, and other administrative machinery, and 
the transactions between the two countries notunfrequently 
show like the transactions between two independent powers. 
The same person is monarch over both, and the united army 
is under his command, but there practically the unification 
ceases. Eussia is an hereditary monarchy, nominally 
governed by the absolute will of the emperor or czar, but 
really by this in corahinatioii with a system of four great 
councils. Finland still retains its separate parliament, in- 
stituted in 1772, and supplemented by an imperial senate 
under the presidency of a governor-general Switzerland 
is a confederation of twenty two states, with a republican 
government. The supreme legislative power is in the hands 
of the federal assembly, wlitch is composed of a national 
council or NationalratJi, and a council of states or iiiande- 
mf/i— the members of the former being chosen by tlie 
people of Switzerland m general, and the members of the 
latter by the people of the individual cantons. Tlie 
executive power is entrusted to a federal council, and the 
highest judicial authority to a federal tribunal, consisting 
respectively of seven and eleven members, nominated for 
three and six years by the federal assembly. Sweden and 
Norway are two kingdoms under ono king, with separate 
government, constitution, and laws. In Sweden the legis- 
lative power is mainly in the hands of the diet, which 
consists of two elective chambers, while the executive is in 
the hands of the king and a council of state. The con- 
stitution of Norway is rather more democratic: the full 
legislative power belongs to tlie Storthing, and the king 
has DO right of veto if the same bill passes three times. 
The common affairs of the two countries are decided lu 
a council of state consisting of representatives of each. 

Such are the most abnormal political arrangements in 
Europe. Britain, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Spain, Eoumania, Servia, are hereditary 
monarchies, with a parliament of two chambers and a 
responsible ministry. Greece differs in as far as it has 
only one chamber. Montenegro is an hereditary monarchy, 
with a senate; Monaco an hereditary principality, with a 
council of state; and Andorra and San Marino are both 
republics, with a general council. 

Populft. may be safely affirmed that the population of Europe 

tioa. has been steadily increasing since the time of the great 
Bevolution, thong] i it is impossible to ascertain exactly tlie 
average rate. The number in 1787 is said to have been 

144.000. 000; at the peace of 1815, 180,000,000; in 1833, 
according to Balbi, 227,000,000 ; in 1854, 258,778,860 ; 
and in 1874, according to Behm and Wagner, 309,178,300. 
If the earlier estimates, which are little bettor than guesses, 
even approximate to the truth, we would have iu 69 years 
an average annual increase of 1,850,000. In England 
and Prussia rather more than one per cent, of increase takes 
place every year, while in France during the greater part 
of the century the gain has been considerably less, and in 
exceptional years there has even been a decrease, If then we 
adopt one per cent, as the mean for Europe, the 180,000,000 
people 111 Europe ought, in 1874, to be represented by 

323.769.000. Two causes have greatly diminished the 
growth— war and emigration. In the Crimean war the 
direct loss was 386,000 soldiers ; that of the French army 
in Italy was 10,173 ; and that of the German army in 1866 
between 10,000 and 11,000. In the war of 1871-73 the 
victors lost 45, 000 and the conquered a still greater number. 
The total Loss since 1855 cannot be less than a million at 
the very least. Of the extent to whidi emigration from 


Europe has gone on during the present century every one 
has some idea, the immense territory occupied by people 
of European descent speaks for itself. Since 1820, Germany 
has contributed about two million inhabitants to the United 
States alone; since 1815, Groat Britain and Ireland have 
seen no less than from eight to nine millions of their popu- 
lations leave their shores for ever. The drain on other 
countries, however, has been much less,— France, for ex 
ample, counting her loss by emigration in the ten years 
fiom 1849 to 1858 as 200,000, and Austria her loss from 
1850 to 1868 at no more than 58,000. 

The general rule that, other conditions being equal, the 
population decreases with the elevation of the country, holds 
especially true of Europe. None of its larger cities lie far 
above the sea-level. The highest point of permanent human 
occupation is the hospice of St Bernard — at an altitude of 
2472 metres, or 8108 feet ; and the highest village, St Veron 
la ViUe, in tlie neighbourhood of Briangon, has an altitude of 
2009 metres, or 6589 feet. There is a little hamlet of Ger- 
man immigrants called Jnf, 108 feet higher, in the Swiss 
valley of the Avers, a tributary of the Rhine. Ohaux de 
Fonds, a town of nearly 20,000 inhabitants in the Jura, 
stands at an altitude of 1000 metres, or 3280 feet, and the 
average elevation of the Engadine, with its numerous vil- 
lages, is about 6000 feet. The highest inhabited spot in 
the Dovre-Fjeld is said to be Hjerkin, at 3152 feet above 
the sea; in the Grampians C'orrour (Inverness-shire) at 
1738, in the Harz the Brockenhaus at 3739, and in the 
Pyrenees Mont Louis at 6208.^ 

The districts of densest population, or nearly 400 to the 
square mile, are the lower valley of the Thames, the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle, aud the area which includes Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Shefiield, and Leeds, in England, the 
district between Boulogne and Li(5ge, the neighbourhood of 
Cologne aud Elberfeld-Barmen, the valley of the Ehino for 
some distance above the junction of the Maine, part of the 
valley of the Neckar, the country to tlie south of Leipsic, 
the vicinity of Prague, a largo portion of the valley of 
the Po, especially round about Milan, tlie neighbourhood 
of Naples, and a little district round about Oporto. Most 
of these districts of densest population are surrounded by 
areas m which the ratio varies from 280 to 380 inhabitants 
per square mile. In France the only districts approaching 
the higher figure are the vicinity of Pans and of Lyons; and 
in Spain the only spot reaching the lower is San Sebastian. 

Round about Barcelona and on the coast between Cartagena 
and the mouth of the Jucar there are from 190 to 240 per 
square mile. In no part of the Russian territory does the 
ratio rise higher than 140, and most of it varies from 25 to 
96. The same low figures are applicable to the whole 
Scandinavian peninsula, with the exception of the most 
southern part of Sweden, which, with eastern Denmark, 
attains a ratio of 150 per square mile.* Iu a large part of 
Norway indeed, as well as in both the north and the 
south-east of Russia, the ratio is not more than from 3 to 
5. The only other portions of the globe which reach the 
highest European density are the valley of the Ganges, 
part of the Chinese empire, and possibly some parts of 
central Africa. 

The numerical relation between the sexes is different Prepr- 
in different countries as well as in the differently 
stituted portions of the same national community. The ggj-gg, 
most prominent causes that interfere with the equilibrium 
are the greater destruction of men in time of war, and the 
greater removal of men by emigration. The following 
table gives the relations in the principal countries ; — 

^ Cf Berghaus, “Hohentafel voe 100 Gebirgsgrappen aiis aQen 
Erdtheilan,” m Behm’s dfeogr. JahHmih, 1874, 

®See Behm and Wagner’s map, “Dichtigkeit der Bevolkernng in 
Eraopa," in Petermann’s Mittlml., Er^znngsheft Num. 85, 1874, 
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Males. 

Females. 

Excess OT 
Defect of 
Females. 

Russia, 1867 .. . 

Gennan Empire, 1871 . .. 

Prussia, 1871 

Bavana, 1871 

Saxony, 1871 

Wuitembeig, 1871 

Baden, 1871 ... 

Hesse, 1871 

Meoklenbuig, 1871 

Hanse Towns, 1871 
Oldcnbuig, 1871 . . . 

Brunswick, 1871 

Anhalt, 1871 

Lippean states, ) 

Waldeck, and USTl 

Pyimont, ) 

France, 1872 
Austria-Hungary, 1869 
Austrian portion 

Hungarian division 

Great Biitain, 1871 .. 

Italy, 1871 

Spam, 1871 

Belgium, 1866 

Roumama, 1860 

Portugal, 1864 

Sweden, 1870 

Netherlands, 1869 

Switzeiland, 1870 

Denmark, 1870 . . 

Finland, 1865 

Norway, 1865 

Greece, 1870 

Servia, 1866 

Luxembourg, 1871 . 

34,210,210 
20,154,109 
12,169,274 
2,368,558 
1,248 799 
876,164 
712,651 
421,849 
319,096 
249,685 
155,336 
155,540 
103,579 

96,927 

17,982,511 

17,737,175 

9,991,487 

7,745,688 

15,584,132 

13,472,262 

8,324,000 

2,419,639 

2,276,558 

2,005,540 

2,016,653 

1,764,118 

1,364,814 

918,788 

878,537 

836,947 

764,176 

626,681 

98,245 

35,154,331 

20,906,737 

12,523,807 

2,494,892 

1,307,445 

942,375 

749,011 

431,043 

335,783 

263,849 

159,123 

156,630 

99,858 

102,491 

18,120,410 

18,167,260 

10,403,493 

7,763,767 

16,261,247 

13,828,892 

8,475,000 

2,408,194 

2,148,403 

2,182,870 

2,161,872 

1,816,411 

1,304,833 

945,708 

923,711 

865,809 

703,718 

589,444 

99,233 

-h 944, 121 
-1-752,628 

-1-334,533 
+126,334 
+ 58.646 
+ 66,211 
+ 36,460 
+ 9,196 
+ 16687 
+ 14,164 
+ 8,787 
+ 1.090 
+ 3,721 

+ 5,564 

+ 137,899 
+ 430,086 
+ 412.066 
+ 18,079 
+ 677,115 
-143,370 
+ 151,000 

- 11,446 
-128,666 
+ 177,336 
+ 136,219 
+ 51,293 

- 69,981 
+ 26,820 
+ 45,174 
+ 29,862 

- 50,458 

- 37,237 
+ - 1,038 


Portugal and Greece represent tlie two extremes— the 
former having far above the normal number of females, or 
1088 to every 1000 males, and the latter far above the 
normal of males, or nearly 1072 to every 1000 females. 
The following table gives the order of the various 
countries : — 


Portugal 

Wurlemberg. .. 

S\reden 

Lippe states .... 
Hanse Towns 
Bavana . 
Mecklenburg.... 

Baden 

Finland 

Saxony 

Switzerland ,. 
Great Britain .. 
Austrian lands . 
German empire 

Anhalt 

Norway 

Netherlands..,. 


. 1088 
.... 1076 
.... 1067 
1067 

Denmark., 1030 

Prussia 1029 

Russia 1028 

....1066 

Austria-riungary 1024 

,. 1052 
.1052 
... .1051 

Spain 1018 

Luxembourg 1011 

Pranfifl . ... ...... 1003 

1047 

1046 

1043 

Brunswick 1007 

Hungarian lands 1002 

Belgium 995 

. 1041 
1037 

Italy 989 

Rniimania 944 

1037 

. .. 1036 

Servia 940 

Greene 933 

... 1030 



'For Russia proper the census of 1858 gave 33,655,824 
males to 35,276,904 females, or 1000 to 1048. 

Popula- During the present century the industrial development 
tion of of the more advanced countries has led to a remarkable 
cities, aggregation of the people into cities, and facilities of travel 
have in many cases caused a large part of the city popula- 
tion to take up their residence in suburbs more or less 
separate from the central nucleus. In the following list of 
the towns and cities in Europe with more than 100,000 
inhabitants it is noticeable that no fewer than twenty-one 
belong to Britain, and that nine of these are among the 
thirty, most of which are or have been political capitals, 
whose inhabitants exceed 200,000. 

1. London (1874), 

2, Pans 0872), 

3 Vienna.. (1873), 

4. Berlin (1874), 

6 StPetoiBlinrg 0871), 

e Moscow 0871), 

7 Constantinople 0874), 

8. Idreipool (1874), 

9 Glasgow,. (1874), 


861,792 

970.000 

920.000 
691,093 
611,974 

600.000 
510,840 
608,109 


J.U. 

U. Naples (1871), 448,336 

12. Binningliam . ...... 0874), 360,892 



19 Waisaw 

20 Leeds 

21 Bndjpest ... 

22 Mil.jn 

23 Sheffield ... 

24 Romo .. . 

26 Ilambuig .... 
26 Lisbon ... . , 


(1874), 279,502 

.. ..(1874), 278,798 

(1869), 270,476 

... ..(1871), 261,985 
.. (1874), 261,029 

(1871), 244,484 

... 0871), 240,261 
. (1864), 219,398 


29 Edmbiugb .. 

30 Biesidu . . , 

81 Copenhagen.. 

32 Bordeaux . 

33 Baieelona .. 

34 Plague .. 
35. Biiatol . ... 

36 Dieaden . 

37 Belfast 

38 Munich . . 

39 Floience . . 

40 Biadfoid 

41 OdC'sa ... .. 

42 Li'Ig . . 

43 Stotkholm 

44 Antueip 

45 Buchaibst 


... (1874), 211,... 
..(1871), 207.997 
.. (1874), 195.000 
(1872), 194,053 
.. (18<i0), 189,948 
. . (1869), 186,479 
. aS71), 182,652 
. (1871), 177,089 
,.(1871), 174,412 
. (1871), 169,096 
.. (1871), 167 093 
(1871), 163,066 
(1873), 162,814 
(1872), 158,117 
. (1876), 147.249 
(1874), 141,910 
... (1800), 141,754 


48 Stoke-upou-Tient . (1871), 

49 Genoa (1871), 

50 Cologne. 

51 Venice .. 

52 Ghent . . , 

53 IloltcKlam 
5i loulouse 
55 Pbitsmouth 

Dundee , 


130,985 
130,269 
(1871), 129,233 
(1871), 128,901 
(1871), 128,424 
(187..), 125,89) 
(1872,, 124,812 
(1874), 120,436 
(1871), 119,141 


57 Nantes (1872), 118,517 


5 Se\ilJc 

50 Bologna, ... 

60 Magdebuig., 

61 Liege. . . , 

62 Oldham. . 

63 Konigsbeig .. 

64 SIcs&ina , 

65 Saint Etienne.. 

66 B) igliton . 

67 Valencia . . 

68 Lcipaic 

69 Lcieestei 

70 Sundeiland 

71 Hanoi ei.. 

72 Kislieneff .. 

73 Eouen, .... 

74 Riga . . . 

75 Adiiannplc ., 


(I860), 118,298 
(1871), 115,967 
(1871), 114,509 
(1874), 110,774 
. (1871), 113,100 
..(1871), 112,092 
(1871), 111,854 
.(1872), 110,814 
.. (1874), 109 010 
(I860), 107,703 
..(1871), 100,925 
..(1874), 10(i,2li2 
. (1874), 104 ".78 
(1871), 104.213 
. (1867) 103,998 

. (1872), 102,470 
.(1874), 102,013 
.(1874), 100,000 


46 New(astle-on-J>nc (1874), 135,437 

47 HnU (1874), 130,996 

There are ntue with 90,000 onipwaids— Loghoin, the Hague, Ma- 
laga, Stuttgoi-t, Fiaiikfort-on-tlie-3Iame, Jassy in lioninania, Sana- 
toff, LaValette in Malta, and Saloniki orTliessaloiiioa, sixteen hai'e 
more tlian 80,000 — Oijoito, Dantzic, Aberdeen, Murcia, Lemberg, 
Le Havie, Nottingham, Strasbuig, Pleston, Catania, Nuiemberg, 
Biemen, Bolton, Giatz, Noiwicb, and Christiania ; eighteen lie 
betw'een80,000 and 70,000— Wilna, KiefF, Kazan, Coik, Blackhinn, 
Stettm, Eouhaix, Bamen, Aix-la-Chaplle, Altona, Biiinn, Fciiaia, 
Rheuns, Cadiz, Elberfcld, Trieste, Huddersfield, and Szegedin ; 
twenty-one are upviards of 60,000 — Dusseldoif, Toulon, Plymouth, 
Wolveihampton, Chemnitz, Lucca, Geneva, Saragossa, Granada, 
Verona, Brest, Padua, Halifax, Devonpoit, Amiens, Rochdale, 
Utrecht, Nismes, Versailles, Gothenburg, Nikolaiell', thirty-sax 
between 50,000 and 60,000— Gieenock, Biunswick, Montpellier, 
Tula, Krefeld, Alessandria, Swansea, Zurich, Modena, rosen, 
Maria-Theresiopol, Croydon, Limoges, Caithagena, Mainz, Sou^- 
ampton, Palma, Stockport, Mulliausen, Nancy, Halle, Berdioheff, 
Bath, Nice, Jerez de la Frontera, Ecimes, Merthyr Tydril, Essen, 
Metz, Augsburg, Eegmo, Ban, Pisa, Seiaievo, Gallipoli, Philippopel. 

It must of course be kept in miud that lists like the above can 
only present an approximate view of the facts,— first, because the 
censuses or estimates of the vanous places aie not strictly con- 
temporaneous and do not proceed on the same methods; and, 
secondly, because the areas to which they apply are deter- 
mined by different considei'ations in different cases. It is not 
unfreqnently haid to say wlmt ought to he accepted as the 
hmits between town and_ not-town,— whether ancient villages 
and hamlets to which the city has gi'own outwaids, or the modern 
subuihs whmh it has built at short distances, should he included or 
excluded. With those cities which have kept the chaiacteristics of 
the walled towns of the mediBBval period the matter is easily settled, 
hut in most cases the modem city has either get rid of its walls 
and turned their site into promenades or boulevaida, or, retaining 
them as an interesting historical monument, has overflowed tlieii 
limits in all available directions. In some very modem instances, 
such as ElberfeH-Barmen in Pmssia, clustera of dwelling-houses 
and industrial establishments have spiung up sporadically along a 
convenient valley ; and while there are large gaps in what we may 
call the area of architectural occupation, the various groups have a 
complete community of social iind commeicial life. Municipal 
■boundaries give us but little assistance, for these aie modified not 
only by the different municipal systems of the different countries, 
hut also by aU kmds of local conveniences, traditions, and rivalries. 


An enormous increase has taken place since the French 
Revolution, and indeed within a mneh shorter period, in the 
size of the military estahlishments throughout Europe. The 
rivalries and jealousies of the various nations have led them 
to vie with ea(ili other in the strength of their armies and 
naviosj and as it is impossible to withdraw more than a 
certain number of men from productive labour to non-pro- 
ductive drill and display, a strange return, under greatly 
modified conditions, has been made to that earlier state of 
society in which the army was the whole mass of the male 
population capable of hearing arms. TTniversal obligation 
or liability to personal service as a soldier is recognized by 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Greece, Italy, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Deumark, Switzerland, and Turkey, In JBel^um 
the army is recruited by conscription, in Russia mainly by 
conscription, and in the Netherlands and in Norway and 
Sweden partly by conscription and partly by voluntary 

Yin. — 89 
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and 
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enlistment. According to the Swiss constitution, there can 
he no standing army within the federal territory. The 
following table, quoted by Kolb from a paper by Freiherr 
von I'lrcks in the Joimial of the Prussian statistical bureau, 
gives an estimate of the military forces of the pruicipal 
states in 1859 and 1874 : — 



1859 

1874 1 


Total 

Aiiny. 

Arailablo 

foi 

Offence 

Total 

Aimy. 

ArailaMe 

foi 

Offence. 

Gkrniauy . . 
Ausliia-Huagaiy . 
llusbia (European) .. 

Fiance 

Italy 

Belgium. 
Netherlands ... 

Great Biitam 
Deuinaik 

Sweden and Norway 

836,800 

634,400 

1,134,200 

640,500 

317,050 

80,250 

68.550 
245,800 

57.550 
134,900 

483,700 

443,800 

604,100 

438,000 

156,450 

53,800 

42,200 

77.300 
38,450 

46.300 

1,261,160 

856,980 

1,401,510 

977,600 

605,200 

93,590 

61,320 

478,820 

48,700 

201,510 

710,130 

452,460 

665,890 

625,700 

322,000 

59,140 

32,430 

71.860 

30,600 

64,910 

Total .. 

1,230,550 

2,450,750 

6,110,690 

3,012,560 


Thus the only nation which had decreased its foice 
during that period was Denmark; France, instead of having 
one soldier to every 58 of the population, had one to every 
37; Great Britain, instead of one to 119, had one to 71. 
Since 1874 matters have not greatly changed According 
to the Almanac de Gothi for 1878, the several states rank 
as follows, taken m the order of the strength of their forces 


in time of peace ; — 

Kussm 787,998 Belgium 46,970 

rmiioe 494,105 Sweilen 36,496 

Oennanv. 418,821 Dcmnaik . . 85,699 

Aiwtna-ilnngaiy .... 296,218 Portugal .. .34,208 

Gieat Britain. 288,872 Monteuegro.. .....80, 000 

Italy 220,690 Eonniama 17,169 

Turkey 167,667 Norway.. 12,766 

Switzerland. . 106,102 Greece . .. .,12,188 

Spain 100,000 Servia . . .. 4,222 

ijetlieiland? . . 62,930 Liuenibourg 634 


The total amounts to upwards of 3,000,000, or veiy neai'ly 
the population of hScotlaud or of the largest city in the 
world : in other words it forma one per cent of the whole 
population of the Continent, more than one in fifty of the 
male population, or probably about one in fifteen of die adult 
male population, The expense incurred is enormous, — the 
average sum paid by each individual for the defence of his 
country being, according to the Almanac dc Gotha • — 


Fiaces. Francs, 

1. France 24 86 11. Denmark 6 58 

2. England 21 46 12. Greece 5 81 

3. Geimany 10 10 13. Norway ... 5 67 

4. Spain 8 81 14. Switzerland 4 51 

5. Italy 8‘63 16 Turkey 3 88 

6 Ikkium 8-23 16 Roomania 8'66 

7. Poilugal 7-58 17. Servia 3-21 

a Anstini-Himgaiy 7-35 18, Lmtembonrg 2 46 

9 Eus-su 7 26 19 Montenegro 214 

10. Sweden 6 '93 20. Netherlands 2'06 


The maritime nations, almost without exception, maintain 
a considerable navy for warlike purposes ; and the greater 
powers have lavished their wealth on experiment after ex- 
periment in the endless task of mutual competition for the 
most destructive and indestructible fleet. In 1877-78 
Britain had 58 ironclads (of which 47 are described as 
eflfioient), France 58, Germany 20, ilussia 29, Austria- 
Hungary 14, Italy 16, Turkey 15 large and 18 small, Spain 
10, and the Netherlands 17. The difference of size and 
structure of the individual vessels makes the fleets of the 
several countries practically incommensurable in a general 
survey; and without the actual test of conflict it would he 
hard to say which of the approximately equal equipments 
is the most powerful. An .^erican official^ investigator 

3 King, 7^ TF(W ofMuropc, 


in 1877 decided in favour of Britain, which not only 
manufactures her own armoured ships, but has constructed 
a large number of vessels for Russia, Turkey, Spain, Hol- 
land, Italy. Denmark, Greece, and Portugal 
A most important result of the military expenses of the National 
different countries has been the extraordinary development debts, 
of national debts. In 1848 the total for all the European 
states was about ^£1,700,000,000 ; by 1873 it had increased 
to £4,6 80,000,000, or at the rate of £119,000,000 annually. 

Each successive war — the Crimean, the French-Austriau, 
the Prussian-Austrian, and the French-German— has added 
to the load. Mr Robert Dudley Baxter, in a paper in the 
Journal qf the Statistical Society^ 1875, arranged the 
countries m groups according to the rate of interest they 
paid on the market price. The states of low interest, pay- 
ing from 3 to 4 per cent., were the United Kingdom, Den- 
maik, Holland, Belgium, and Germany; the states of 
moderate interest, 6 to 6|- per cent., Russia and France ; 
the states of high interest, to 10 per cent., Portugal, 
Hungary and Austria, Italy, and Turkey; while Spain, 
paying upwards of 16 per cent., ranked as a state of exces- 
sive interest According to a table furnished by Dr Kolb, 
if the several national debts were equally distnbuted over 
the respective populations every inhabitant of Portugal 
would have to pay about £27, every inhabitant of France 
about £25, 4s , of Great Britain £24, 15s., of Spam £22, 

10s., of tbe Netherlands £18, 18s., of Italy £16, 16s., of 
Turkey £13, of Austria-Hungary £10, of Belgium £6, 

17s., and of Russia £5, 6s. The country wduch ranks 
lowest is Switzerland, which has no standing army, — the 
average for every man being there only about 8s. or 9&. 

Were it not for the enormous development of European 
commerce such a state of matters could not be supported, 
and even as it is several countries have been practically, 
if not formally, bankrupt during the present century. The 
foUowiug table gives the annual revenues of the different 
countries : — 

Income Evpanditmo 

France (1877) .. £106,885,620 £106,691,868 

Russia (1877) .. . 81,539,714 81,252,857 

Great Biitam (1877) 78,666,000 78,126,000 

Italy (1877) . 69,564,396 66,916,096 

Au&tiia (1877) 37,663,781 40,656,947 

Pra.s8ia(1878) 32,681,920 32,581,920 

Spam (1877) 29,433,000 29,430,000 

Hungary (1877) 23,341,042 21,447,457 

Belgium (1877) 10,161,830 9,857,700 

Netherltmda (1876) 8,642,656 9,639,189 

Portagal (1877) 6,346,661 6,610,200 

Sweden (1878) 4,782,778 4,782,778 

Roumania (1876) 3,015,776 3,916,776 

Denmark (1877-8) .... 2,734,189 2,239,443 

Norway (1877-8) 2,235,000 2,235,000 

Switzerland (1876) 1,669.496 1,704,880 

Greece (1877) 1,401,678 1,466,780 

The commerce of Europe may be said to have had its Com- 
begmning when the people of the early stone period bartered meree. 

I on from horde to horde the flint or jade best fitted for their 
weapons, and there is reason to believe that far back in 
I prehistoric times the amber of the Baltic found its way 
across the Alps to add a new element to Italian decoration. 

It was not till the Roman period, however, that the great 
lines of traflfle were distinctly laid; Rome was the first 
European city whose necessities and desires formed as it 
were a great centre of combustion requiring a continual 
current from all directions to feed the ever-brightening 
flame. Since the 10th century, when the northern nations 
had finally settled in their present seats, the commercial 
activity of the continent has increased from generation to 
generation, and in none has it made a greater advance than 
in the present. Europe has now a hundred Romes; and 
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the mightiest of them is to the Eome that then was as the 
world of the 19 th century is to the “ world ” of the first. 
Along with increased necessities and more varied desires 
have been developed greater possibilities of supply and 
satisfaction ; and the commerce of Europe has become the 
commerce of the globe. 

The great indispensables are food and clothing, and in 
regard to neither of these is Europe self-sufficing. Austria, 
Russia, Roumania, and Denmark are the only countries 
that grow a sufficient quantity of the cereals to maintain a 
regular export, and even these are indebted to foreign 
supply for much of their ordinary food materials. Russia 
annually produces about 044,000,000 bushels of grain, and 
of this she can spare upwards of 120,000,000. The chief 
corn-growing districts aie New Russia and Bessarabia, and 
the principal ports of outlet are Odessa, Taganrog, Rostoff, 
Mariupol, and Berdiansk. England and France purchase 
most of the wheat, and Germany most of the rye. Austria- 
Hungary produces about 400,000,000 bushels; but it is only 
in favourable years that the export exceeds the import. 
Roumania has an average harvest of about 89,000,000 
bushels, and exports to the value of about .£4,500,000. 
Denmark counts about 79,000,000 bushels of produce, and 
has a surplus of 65,000,000. England and Ireland derived 
in 1874 about 63 per cent, of its foreign wheat from the 
United States and Canada, 11 per cent, from Russia, 8 
per cent, from Germany, and 4 per cent, from Chili The 
value of the whole import amounted to upwards of 
£51,000,000; and it is calculated that on the average 
England requires the produce of about 4,500,000 acres of 
foreign wheat fields. The average harvest in France yields 
about 658,000,000 bushels ; and in favourable years she 
has a small export. Germany produces about 716,000,000, 
but requires at least £80,000,000 worth additional 
Belgium’s medium harvest reaches 64,000,000 bushels, but 
it is never sufficient for 'the population; in 1873 they 
paid upwards of £64,000,000 for foreign supplies. The 
Netherlands produce about 31,000,000, and purchase to Hie 
extent of £3,000,000. The Italian harvest furnishes about 

282.000. 000 bushels, besides 27,000,000 bushels of rice, 
but the import exceeds the export sometimes to a very 
high value. In favourable years Sweden and Norway yield 

82.000. 000 bushels : the former country exports oats and 
barley, and imports rye, wheat, and meal; the latter, with a 
surplus of oats, requires a large foreign supply of all other 
grains. The Spanish produce varies from 27 to 200 
millions of bushels, but about £2,300,000 worth have to be 
imported. Portugal, with a mean harvest of 30,000,000 
bushels, purchases to the amount of £250,000. For the 
whole of the continent the total harvest may be stated 
at about 4,893,000,000 bushels. ■ 

Europe finds greater difficulty in satisfying its demands 
for animal food. The average consumption per head of 
population is rising in all the principal countries; and though 
the modern stock-raiser can produce a greater quantity of 
flesh per ox or sheep, it is iu several districts found more 
profitable to turn the ground to other uses, and sheep and 
cattle farming are consequently on the decline. There has 
thus grown up a great import trade, not only of Jiving 
animals, but, within the last twenty years, of preserved 
meat, the principal sources being North and South America 
and Australia. The trade is yet in its infancy, and 
trustworthy statistics are not readily accessible. 

An ever-growing addition to the food supplies of Europe 
is made in the form of what are called colonial wares — 
sugar, tea, coffee, &c. Though the native production of 
beet sugar amounts on an average to 22 or 23 million cwt. 
per annum, that would only furnish about 7 1> on an 
average to each inhabitant; while as far back as 1866, ac- 
cording to Robert Burger’s calculation, the average demand 
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was more than 11 Ib per head, and in Britain had reached 
about 42 B). The consumption, moreover, has since then 
increased enormously — Groat Britain having advanced to 
62 Bi per head, France from 13 Bi to 19 lb, and Germany 
from 10 Bi to 15 Bj. Almost the same might be said of tea, 
in the consumption of which Btitain again stands first, re- 
qmring about 4 lb a head per annum; and of coffee, of which 
Belgium reciuires the greatest average supply, or about 9 lb 
a head. And to all this must be added the multitudinous 
articles of consumption from far and near that give such a 
cosmopolitan air even to an ordinary grocer’s shop. For 
that most universal of all clothing mateuals, cotton, Europe 
IS almost entirely indebted to other parts of the world, aucl 
though it grows a large quantity of wool and no inconsider- 
able amount of silk, its demand for both far exceeds its 
domestic supply. So much, however, of what it imports is 
again exported m the form of manufactured goods, that it 
18 almost impossible to obtain a correct estimate of its true 
consumption. For details on these enormous trades 
the reader may consult the separate articles. The European 
production ot wool was reckoned in 1871 at upwards of 
562,370,000ft, — England contributing 159,000,000, France 

91,108,000, and Russia 90,760,000 ro the total The 
production of silk is about 12,000,000 ft. 

Some idea of the relative position of the separate 
countries in the general traffic of the world may be ob- 
toined from the following table of the strength of the com- 
mercial marine . — ^ 



Vessch 
of all 
kiiidb 

Stcamas. 

Tons 

lion. 

Great Bnlain . . .. 

22,200 

2,667 

6,633,000 

210,000 

Geimauy . 

6,082 

219 

1,285,000 

40,000 

Fiance 

6,115 

816 

1,141,000 

85,000 

Italy 

4,808 

102 

1,080,000 

60,000 

Norway 

6,990 

118 

1,020,000 

48,000 

Holland 

2,000 

62 

491,000 

16,000 

Spain 

4,500 

160 

892,000 

20,000 

Greece 

2,100 

7 

892,000 

20,000 

Russia 

8,100 

192 

388,000 

20,000 

Austria 

3,000 

95 

878,000 

82,000 

Sweden •. 

8,300 

890 

853,000 

32,000 

Denmark 

2,800 

88 

186,000 


Turkey 

1,600 

10 

176,000 

6,000 

Poitugal 

800 

16 

113,000 

8,000 

Belgium 

70 

12 

30,000 

1,400 

Approximate totals.. 

87,100 

5,644 

16,863,000 

650,000 


If it were not for the enormous development which has inaus- 
been attained by its manufacturing industries, Europe tries, 
would have no means of paying for what the other con- 
tinents can afford to send ; it has comparatively few raw 
materials which it can give in exchange, and so it pays for 
them with its labour and its skill The countries which 
rank as emphatically industrial are Great Britain, France, 
Saxony, Switzerland, Belgium, Wiirtemberg, Prussia, and 
Alsace-Lorraine. In the manufacture of iron Britain stands 
at the head of the list, especially for steel, wire, rails, and 
cast-iron. In the first department its principal rivals are 
Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, Sweden, and Belgium ; 
in the second Germany, France, Sweden, and Belgium are 
also exporters, and Austria-Hungary and Italy manufacture 
for their own markets; and in the third the state of 
mattera is much the same, with the exception that several 
other countries are also producers iu a small way. The 
manufacture of cast-iron is more widely distributed, form- 
ing an important industry- not only in most of the coun- 
tries already named, but also in Italy, Spain, tiie Nether- 
lands, &c. The same position of supremacy belongs to 

1 See Feumanii-SpaTlarf s contributions on tbs Trade of tbe "Woriil 
to the several volumes of Behm’s QeotjTapMseJies J 
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Britain for its cutlery, though a great deal of attention is 
devoted to this department by all the chief Continental 
nations. Austria, for example, produces yearly about 

600.000 scythes, more than 1,000,000 sickles, and about 

200.000 straw knives, and of the first it exports a large 
number, especially to Russia. Vienna has a great manu- 
factory of fire-proof safes, and ranks with Steyr, Letten, 
Ferlach, Weipert, and Prague, in the production of military 
weapons. Prussian pens and needles are well known 
throughout the continent j and still better her cannon and 
needle-guns. In the manufacture of copper, brass, and lead, 
the first place belongs to Prance and Great Britain ; and in 
that of zinc to Belgium, Great Britain, and Prussia. In 
bronze France is distinguished both by the quantity and 
variety of her productions. Great Britain, France, Austria, 
and Germany are the only countries in which scientific in- 
struments are made in large numbers, and with excellent 
finish ; in the manufacture of musical instruments the same 
countries stand high, but have a greater number of competi- 
tors. In watchmaking Britain, France, and Switzerland 
carry off the palm; the Belgian clocks are accounted excel- 
lent; and the products of the Black Forest in the same de- 
partment are too well known to need even a passing mention. 
The ruder branches of the ceramic art are almost universally 
cultivated, but only a few countries furnish a large export 
of the finer wares. Porcelain is largely manufactured in 
Bohemia, at the royal potteries of Meissen and Berlin in 
Prussia, at Dresden in Saxony, at Limoges in France, at 
Copenhagen in Denmark, at the imperial potteries of St 
Petersburg, and at Stoke-upon-Trent and Worcester in 
England. Freiburg in Breiagau supplies the markets of a 
large part of the world with porcelain button knobs and 
beads; and the Thiiringerwald and Sicily are noted for their 
little porcelain figures and ornaments. The manufacture 
of glass is also of the widest distribution. Austria-Hungary 
numbers about 300 glass-works, Germany rather more, 
Britain upwards of 220, France 175, Italy 70, and so on. 
Bohemia gives its name to a well-known class of goods; 
France takes the first place for its beads and glass-jewellery; 
and Belgium is perhaps eveu better known for supplying the 
common wants of the glazier. The polishing of precious 
stones is carried to greatest perfection in France; but 
Vienna, St Petersburg, London, Dublin, Berlin, and several 
other great cities also rank high. Amsterdam has long 
been the principal seat of the diamond trade. Bohemia 
and Baden find a valuable industry in the working up of 
their ^rnets and rock crystals; and Oberstein in Olden- 
burg is remarkable as the source of nearly all those fancy 
articles in agate which, under various names — Scotch 
pebbles and the like — are sold throughout Europe, Rome 
is the principal seat of the production of cameos and 
mosaics, and marble-cutting has attained its greatest de- 
velopment/n Tuscany. It is impossible to enter into detail 
on the various industries which use wood as their raw 
material ; almost every country and district has its share, 
and they differ not so much in the nature as the finish of 
the articles which they produce. In the produce of the 
turning-lathe Austria, Germany, England, and France rank 
highest, and they also keep their position in the depart- 
ment of wood-carving. Italy is first in straw-plaiting, 
which is of prime importance in Tuscany; and next come 
Switzerland and Belgium. Leather-making and its asso- 
ciated industries are of universal distribution; the brush- 
manufacture has reached its fullest development in England; 
and hair is most successfully turned to artistic account 
in France. 

In the great department of spinning and weaving Britain 
stands primeps. Of the cotton manufacture, especially, 
it has long been the greatest centre, not only in Europe 
but in. the world; but within the xiresent generation the 


industry has been rapidly developing in Germany, France, 
Russia, and several other Continental countries. The 
relative position of each is indicated by the following table 
of the nmnber of spindles employed in the trade : - 


England 
Fiance 
Geimany . 
Switzerland . 
Bnssia . . 
Au&tna 


39,500,000 

5 , 200,000 

6,100,000 

2,060,000 

2,000,000 

1,600,000 


Spam .... 
Belgium. ... 
Italy . . 
Scandmavi.m 

states 

N’etliei lands . 


1,400,000 

650.000 

600.000 

300.000 

230.000 


In wmol-spinning and cloth-weaving the chief countries 
are again Britain, Germany, France, and Belgium, and to 
these succeed Austria, Italy, Russia, Sweden, and Spam. 
As minor or domestic industries both branches have a very 
wide distribution. The greatest amount of silk is spun in 
Italy and France, aud the latter countiy holds the first 
place in silk-weaving, though she has powerful competitors 
in Germany, Britain, and Switzerland. Great Britain again 
outstrips all her rivals in the general manufactures of flax, 
hemp, and jute ; in linen thread she is excelled by France, 
and in the extent of its rope works by Russia. Linen 
weaving is widely distributed as a domestic industry, and 
is rapidly developing as a factory industry in Germany, 
Belgium, aud the Netherlands. The state of the paper 
trade may be gathered from the following statistics for 
1874 



Pappr 

woiKs 

riociiicc 

c«t 

^Germany 

423 

8,535,000 

*Bntam . 

274 

8,535,000 

■'France . . . 

404 

2,907,000 

’‘Austiia ... 

130 

1,414,000 

■*Italy. 

67 

913,000 

Russia... 

66 

658,000 

* Belgium.. 

19 

442,000 

*Norway and Sweden . . . 

20 

266,000 

*Spain . .. 

17 

265,000 

^Holland 

10 ! 

141,000 

Portu^l 

19 

1 117,000 

Denmaik . 

5 

70,000 

Switzerland, , 

30 

1 19,000 


The countries marked by an asterisk export part of 
their production. In paper-staining France ranks first, and 
Britain in the making of papier-mach6. Sugar-refining is 
of most importance in Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Germany; and the more modern manu- 
facture of chocolate flourishes best in France and Spam 
Britain brews a greater quantity of beer than any other 
country, and Germany, Austria, and Belgium come next in 
order, Germany and France are the greatest manufacturers 
of brandy, and Holland has almost given its name to one 
of the principal liquors ; but this whole department of in- 
dustry is of the very widest distribution. Among the more 
peculiar aud local branches may be mentioned the Kirsch- 
wasser and Eau de Cologne of Germany, tho plum brandy 
of Roumania, Servia, and Bosnia, the aniseed liqueur of 
Albacete in Spain, and the famous productions of the 
monastic establishment at Chartreuse. Vinegar is most 
largely and successfully manufactured in France. In the 
preparation of tobacco, Germany stands first ; and the 
Netherlands are indebted for a large trade in this depart- 
ment to their East Indian colonies. The soap manufacture 
has reached its highest development in France and Britain; 
while the greatest exporters of tallow are Russia, Roumania, 
and Servia. Sweden is especially famous for its matches, 
which are sent to all parts of the world. The preparation 
of ultramarine is of great importance in Germany ; and 
Austria has unrivalled manufactures of white lead in 


Such are a few of the main features of that wonderful 
industrial activity which is daily acquiring a more varied 
aspect and extending over a wider area. The younger 
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rations are developing tlieir resources, and taming their 
attention to industries that they had long neglected ; and 
in the older nations almost every year sees an addition to 
the bewildering multiplicity of human occupations. 

Rail- While most of the several countries, as appears by 
the accompanying table, are on the whole fairly supplied 
with internal railway communication, and a few have 
developed a nearly perfect system of primary and secon- 
dary lines, much has still to be done before the general 
international system will be approximately complete. Of 
natural obstacles the mountains are the most formidable, 
and at tbe head of the mountains in this respect, as in 
others, stand the Alps Between all the countnes of 
northern and central Europe regular traffic is easily mam- 
tained , the north of Erance, Belgium, Holland, and the 
north of Germany are practically one as far as the great 
network of railways is concerned. Between France and 
southern Germany the connexion is not so close, though tbe 
Franco-German frontier is crossed by four or five lines, and 
the Swiss system, which is well developed, affords several 
additional routes. Between Germany and Austria there 
are almost equal facilities, more especially along tbe borders 
of Bohemia and Saxony. Eastwards and southwards in 
Poland, Russia, and Austria, the meshes of the net grow 
very wide, but the main threads are knotted together and 
satisfy the necessities of international communication. 
Such is the state of the case in the countries of central 
Europe ; but if the traveller wishes to proceed by rail to 
any of tbe three southern peninsulas, be finds himself in a 
very different position. From France he can enter Spain 
only by two routes, one of which takes him round the 
western end of the Pyrenees, and the other, opened in 
1878, round the eastern end; at all other parts of the 
frontier the mountains bid defiance to the en^neer. 
From Spain, where he will find the internal system still 
very incomplete, the traveller may cross the Portugese 
frontier and proceed by rail direct to Lisbon, but if he 
wish to reach Oporto without visiting Lisbon he must 
resign himself to the old-fashioned road. His case is better 
if he turn in the direction of Italy : from France he may 
glide into Italy through the tunnel of the Col de Frejus, or 
as it is popularly called Mont Cenis, which was completed 
in 1870 and opened in 1871; or from Bavaria he may 
traverse the other extremity of the Alps by the Brennerbahn, 
and reach the Lombard plain by the valley of the Adige. 
By all other routes he must in the meantime accept ^e 
service of the diligence ; hut workmen have been busy since 
• 1871 under the massif of St Gotthard, and within a few 
years he may be able to pass right through from Zurich 
to Bellmzona and Milan It has also been proposed to 
effect a communication between the railways of north 
Italy and the Imeof the Rhone valley by means of a tunnel 
through the Simplon ; and one German engineer at least, 
Sturm, has a scheme for boring under Mont Blanc itself. 
Once in Italy, the traveller can proceed as far as Otranto 
at the eastern end of the peninsula, or to Reggio at the 
western. If, instead of Italy, it be his desire to visit the 
countries to the south of the Danube, the railway altogether 
fails him. By Austrian lines he may reach Sessek on the 
Save, Essek on the Drave, or Bazias on the Danube; or if 
he go round by Galicia, he may proceed south through 
Bulgaria, cross the Danube at Rnstchak, and contmue as 
far as Yarna on the Black Sea. But at no point is there 
any connexion with the Turkish system, or rather fragmen- 
tary beginnings of a system ; the lines from Constantinople 
and Aghatch which meet to the south of Adrianople, stop 
short in the valley of the Maritza, and the line from SaloniM 
proceeds only as far north as ITskub. In Greece there 
is but oue little line, from the Pir®ns to Athens. ^ By 
the Russian railways the traveller can journey direct 
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south to Odessa, Hieolaieff, or Sebastopol on the Black Sea, 
to Taganrog or Rostoff on the Sea of Azoff, or even to 
Vladikavkas in the Caucasus. Eastward he may advance 
as far as Tsantsin or Saratoff on the Yolga, and to 
Orenburg at the end of the Ural range. North-eastwards 
his hmits are Nizhni-Novgorod and Yologda. According 
to the plans of the Russian Government, a few years will 
see the construction of lines of communication with eastern 
Siberia on the one hand and the new provinces of central 
Asia on the other. It is sufficient to mention the pro- 
jected tunnel between France and England. The following 
table gives the length of the railway lines in the several 
conntriffi for 1860 and 1875:— 



ISGO. 

1875. 

Kilometres 

Miles. 

Kilometres 

Miles 

Gi-eat Britaia 

16,791 

10,433 

26,870 

16,696 

Belgium . ... 

1,729 

1,074 

3,517 

2,185 

Germany , . 

11,263 

6,997 

27,980 

17,386 

France 

9,316 

5,790 

21,687 

13,418 

Austria 

6,402 

3,436 

17,368 

10,792 

Biinsia 

1,384 

869 

18,488 

11,488 

Italy 

1,705 

1,056 

7,704 

4,787 

Spam 

1,916 

1,190 

5,796 

3,601 

Sweden 

467 

290 

4,138 

2,671 

Netherlands.... 

259 

160 

1,895 

1,177 

Switzerland . ... 

936 

698 

2,066 

1,283 

Turkey 



1,687 

965 

Botunania 


... 

1,233 

766 

Denmark. 

[109 

! 677 

1,260 

782 

Portugil 

181 

814 

1,033 

641 

Norway 

68 

42-2 

666 

344 

Greece .. . 


••• 

12 



Since 1876 the railway contracbors have not been idle. 

At the end of 1876 there were 16,872 miles open for 
traffic in Great Britain, and upwards of 6000 miles in course 
of construction. In the beginning of 1877 the Belgian 
lines amounted to 2228 miles or 3580 kilometres, and the 
French lines to 14,078 miles or 22,671 kilometres. 

telegraphic system, as appears by the accompanying Telegraphs 
table, is well developed througliont the continent, more 
especially in Switzerland, Great Britain, Belgium, Bavaria, 
and Wurtemberg. As far as it is international, it is largely 
indebted to British enterprise and capital, and many of 
the most important companies have their centres in London. 

All the maritime countnes have submarine cables. Norway 
has no fewer than 193, with a total length of 1233 
nautical miles ; Denmark 29, with a length of 101 miles ; 
and Holland 18, with a len^h of 36. The three Russian 
cables of the Baltic have a total length of 62 miles, and 
unite Cronstadt with the capital, and the islands Osel and 
Alflnri with the continent. Of the 12 Italian cables the 
most important, about 118 miles long, communicates wth 
Sardinm; and of the 6 Spanish three are devoted to Iviqa, 

Minorca, and Majorca. Most of the 26 French cables are 
short, with the exception of that which stretches aoross'the 
Mediterranean from Marseilles to Algiers. Great Britain 
has a large number communicating with various parts of 
the continent, as well as with Ireland, the Channel Islands, 

Orkney and Shetland, the Hebrides, &c. Of prime import- 
ance to the continent at large are the great transatlantic 
cables, four of which have their European termini in the 
west of Ireland, while a fifth, the longest yet laid down, 
stretdies from Brest in Brittany 2586 miles to St Pierre near 
Newfoundland, and a sixth from Lisbon to Pernambuco in 
Brazil Two others are projected— -one from Portugal, and 
another from the Shetland Islands round by the Faroes, 

Iceland, Greenland, &c. Direct communication is main- 
tained between England and India by the lines of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company, and other lines continue the 
system as far as Australia on the one hand and Japan on 
the other. 
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Telegraplm GormiunuxdiiiM %n Europe in 1875. 


Canals, 


Eduoa- 

tioD. 



Lmns 

W'lEC', 


No. of , 

Telegianis 


KilomcUes. 

Engli&li miles. 

Kilomelies 

English miles. 



Great Britain and Ii eland 

Fiance . . . . 

llussu (1874), including Asnitio lines. 

Germiin Euinue 

Austua and Huugiuy 

Italy 

Tmkey 

Spam 

■Belgium 

Sweden 

Switzeiland 

ITorway 

K'etlieilanda 

Denmark 

PoitngaJ 

I’oumama 

Gieeee. . • 

Servia (1874). 

Luxeniboing . . . 

38,858 0 
51,014 9 
62,350 0 
45,779 6 
30,262 4 
20,760 0 
25,232 0 
11,764 0 

4.959 0 

7.959 4 
6,334-0 
7,175 0 
3,440 4 
2,780 0 
3,533 0 
3,820 6 
2.565 9 
1,1613 

290 0 

24,145 
32,073 
38,719 
28,446 
22,532 
12,897 
15,678 
7,303 
8,081 
4,945 
3,9J5 
4,458 
2,137 
1,727 
2,195 
2,373 
1,593 1 

907 

ISO 

176,352-7 
135,944 3 
120,6-22 0 
157,912 4 
108,147 6 
62,224 0 
48,650 0 
26,728 0 
21,094 0 
19,377 4 
15,442 6 
12,405 0 
12,332-0 
7,653-0 
4,656 4 i 
6,842-4 i 
3,165 0 i 
2,145 0 i 
445 0 

109,515 

84,473 

74,844 

98,123 

67,200 

38,664 

30,230 

16,608 

13,107 

12,040 

9,595 

7,708 

7,662 

4,755 

2,898 

4,261 

1,966 

1,332 

276 

5607 

4-266 

1615 

5550 

3099 

1053 

444 

222 

586 

621 

1002 

172 

330 

203 

147 

167 

60 

37 

38 

11,988 

5,069 

1,754 

6,429 

2,956 

3,200 

1,240 

385 

1,088 

475 

1,349 

297 

379 

233 

225 

212 

120 

62 

26 

21,062,078 

10,981,863 

3,777,541 

13,896,025 

6,803,549 

5,571,846 

1,210,756 

1,283,907 

4,117,437 

1,387,717 

2.896.925 
781,482 

2.374.926 
912,310 
461,971 
977, -269 
249,673 
16.5,256 

62,809 


’lYifcliin recent years fresh attention has been directed 
to the older canal-system, which was by many regarded 
ns having bad its day. Not only are the canals which 
had fallen into partial decay being in many cases restored, 
but new canals are either constructed or planned. With- 
out entering into the details of the separate national 
systems, some idea may be formed of the extent of this 
means of commimioation by the following facts. We may 
pass from the Elione to the Loiie, and from either river to 
the Seine ; the Seine in its turn is connected with the 
hleuse and the Rhine , the Rhino communicates with the 
Danube in the south, and with the Ems and the Weser in 
the north ; the Weser is already in communication with the 
lower part of the Elbe, and it is proposed to construct a line 
of canals to unite these rivers further inland; from the 
Elbe we pass by the Spree system to the Oder; the 
Oder, by moans of its tributary the Wartha, gives access to 
the Yistula; and the Bug, a tributary of the Vistula, 
brings us to the great Russian network of rivers and canals 
by which we can journey from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
or the Caspian, or from either of these to the White Sea in 
the north. Thus it appears in brief that water highways 
exist between all the great river systems and all the prin- 
cipal seas. It was only in the summer of 1876 that the 
Dutch opened a new canal between Amsterdam and the sea ; 
in 1877 the senate of Finland voted 200,000 rubles for a 
canal between the Baltic and the White Sea; and very 
extensive additions are proposed to the German system. A 
scheme has even been started by an American engineer, H. 
0. Spalding, for connecting the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
and thus increasing the area of the latter at the expense of 
the neighbouring steppes ; and a less quixotic proposal 
contemplates a canal from the Don to the Volga across the 
ridge of nearest approximation. In France there is already 
a line of water-way between the Bay of Biscay and the 
Mediterranean, but it is only available for inland traffic ; and 
the proposal is now entertained of constructing nothing 
less than a ship canal. An earlier and more extravagant 
project to make such a canal through Spain from BUbao 
to the valley of the Ebro has naturally remained a dead 
letter. 

Since the 18th century, there has been great advance in 
the general educational condition of Europe. That it is 
the duty of every state, if not to provide instruction for 
the rising gaueration of citizens, at least to see that it is 
provided, is a principle more and more thoroughly re- 
cognized and acted upon; and the obscurantist doctrine 
that the lower classes become more revolutionary and 
dangerous by becoming more intelligent and better in- 


formed is less fiequently employed as an open argument. 
Even in Turkey a law was at least passed in 1869 requiring 
the establishment of secondary schools and gymnasiums m 
the principal towns ; and education is one of the matters 
dealt with in the proposed refoims of 1878. How slow 
the movement has been even in the more civilized countries 
IS strikingly shown by the fact that England has not yet 
realized the far-sighted schemes suggested more than a 
thousand yean* ago by her wise West Saxon king, Alfred. 
The educational reformers of almost eveiy country have 
had a hard battle to fight in their endeavours after a satis 
factory organization, and compromise and half-moasurcs 
have frequently been the order of the day. From time 
immemorial the clergy have had, and they certainly for n 
long time had a right to have, a predominant sliaro in the 
control of all educational matters throughout Euiope ; the 
sacred books of the various forms of religion or doctrinal 
compendiums of individual sects have been the most 
familiar manuals of primary instruction ; und even when 
the teacher has been a layman, ecclesiastical supervision 
more or less efficient has been added. The present ten- 
dency, even in countries like Italy on the ono hand, and 
Sweden on the other, where there is little difference of creed 
among the population, is decidedly in favour of the teachers 
being laymen and the instruction secular. That the clergy 
do not readily acquiesce in the changes that diminish their 
influence is excusable; but at the same time their demands 
have occasioned the most lamentable obstruction to educa- 
tional progress. 

In order that primary education may be rendered univer- 
sal, it has been found necessary to make it compulsory ; 
and this has been done either directly or indirectly in all 
the great countries of Europe. It is now easier to name 
those that have not adopted direct compulsory measures 
than those that have adopted them. The former list in- 
cludes France, Russia (with the exception of the Baltic 
provinces), Finland, Belgium, Turkey, Servia, and Monte- 
negro. In England, the gradual extension of the school- 
board system practically involves the extension of com- 
pulsory education, though the question is left in the hands 
of locM authorities instead of being decided once for all by 
the central legislation. Owing to the differences existent 
between the organizations of the several countries, it is 
impossible to institute an exact comparison; but the fol- 
lowmg table, revised froiruBrachelli’s, presents an approxi- 
mate survey : — ^ 

' The numbers for Great Britain represent those schools only which 
are under Government infection, and do not include the staiastica for 
Irdand. 
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tutions devoted to instruction in special departments of art 
or science. In all tlie more advanced countries they are in- 
creasing in number and in the specialization of tlieir work.- 
In Germany there are twenty-one universities, including 
the academy of Miinster, with about 1983 professors and 
teachers, and a total attendance of 19,000 students. Tho 
best known are Berlin, Lcipsic, Gottingen, Halle, Tubingen, 
Bonn, Heidelberg, Jena, and Erlangen. In Austria- 
Hungary there are ten, with 1018 professors, and upwards 
of 13,000 students. Italy numbers one more than Ger- 
many, with 1093 professors, and not far from 10,000 
students. Eussia has nine, including the Finland univei sity 
of Helsingfors, and the practically German university of 
Dorpat. The total teaching staff numbers upwards of 600, 
and the students moie than 7 000. The four Scandinavian 
universities of Cpsala, Lund, Christiania, and Copenhagen, 
count 280 professors and 2700 students. There are four 
in Holland, inclusive of the Amsterdam Academy, and four 
in Belgium, the number of professors being respectively 
149 and 229, and that of students 2056 and 2273, Since 
the addition of Geneva, Switzerland has the like number, 
The countries of southern and eastern Europe are all with a teaching staff of 250 to 300, and an attendance of 
very low in the scale j but several of them, and notably upwards of 1200. Spain boasts of ten universities with 400 
Italy, Greece, and Russia, are making rapid advances, professors, and, if her statistics are correct, has more than 
The last of these has great di faculties to contend against in 15,000 students. Poitugal, in its one famous institute at 
the extent of its territory and the sparseness of its popula- Coimbra, has about 1000 students, many of whom arc from 
tion; blit such a fact as the following speaks for itself : “In Brazil and the colonies. A university was founded at 
1866,” says M. Hippeau.^ “in every 100 conscripts only one Athens in 1837, another at Belgrade in 1838, and a third 
could read and write; in 1870 this number had risen to and fourth at Bucharest and Jassy in 1864. Tho pro- 
11 ill the 100.” Several of the local boards have recom- fessors number in all 128, and the students upwards of 
mended the adoption of obligatory attendance at school. 2000. In France the organization of the higher education 
Much less hopeful is the condition of Spain, where at the last ia peculiar: Bordeaux and Lyons are the only two cities 
CBUsua (1860) 72 per cent, of tho population could neither besides Paris which have all the five faculties of theology, 
read nor write. Yet even there the movement is in the right kw, medicine, science, and literature, and it is only in 
direction. A fine contrast is afforded by the Scandinavian Park that they are incorporated into a “ university.” In 
countries, where the peasantry have long been accustomed sixteen other towns there exist one or more of the sepa- 
to relieve the tedium of their winter nights by reading the rate faculties. The professors in France exceed 420, with 
sagas of their native land, and by some of the Swiss 14,600 students. The Catholics have free “ universities ” 
cantons, where there are only 4 per cent, of the population at Angers, Lyons, and Paris. Making allowance for defect- 
totally uneducated. In France, according to the official ive statistics, it may be said that continental Europe has 
statistics of 1876, there are 30 persons in every 100 unable about 7000 persons engaged in university teaching, and 
to read or write ; and in Belgium, according to the results that the students number from 88,000 to 90,000. In 
of the census of 1866, 42 in every 100 above seven years Britain the universities differ greatly from each other 
of age are in the same condition. The high position of the in constitution and arrangement. Oxford and Cambridge 
German empire is mainly due to Prussia, which may be re- have together about SO professors and over 6000 under- 
garded as the forerunner of educational progress in Europe, graduates. London universily, which is merely an ex- 
Among the other states the differences are very consider- amining board, had 17,312 candidates for matriculation 
able. Brunswick, Anhalt, Oldenburg, Saxony, and Thmr- in 1877. Durham numbers 5 professors and 109 students, 
ingia rise above the average of 152 scholars to the 1000 in- lathe four Scotch universities there are 102 professors and 
liabitants ; Mecklenburg and Bavaria sink as low as 121 and about 5000 students. The Queen’s university, Ireland, has 
126 respectively. A high position is held by the free city 64, professors and 745 students, and the Dublin univer- 
of Bremen, where the public expenditure for education h^ sity 39 professors and 1200 students, 
risen from 0*60 of a mark in 1847-51 to 8*45 marks in Europe, and especially nortbern and Germanic Europe, 
1872-76 for each head of the population. In Austria the con- has long been distinguished from eastern^ and southern 
trusts between the provinces are enormous, — every thousand countries by the greater social and educational equality ex- 
inhabitants in Silesia, Bohemia, Moravia, or Tpol send- isfcing between the sexes ; but in this, as in so much else, 
ing from 130 to 136 children to school ; while in Galicia, there is stOl abundant room for improvement. A powerful 
Dalmatia, and Eukovina the numbers are only 29, 23, and 19. movement has set in towards a fuller recognition of the 
If statistics are unsatisfactory in regard to the condition rights of woman ; and the right to instruction is recognized 
of primary schools, they are still more unsatisfactory as re- as one of the most fundamental. A greater assimilation is 
gards the institutions for the training and education of the in most of the more civilized countries being effected bc- 
primary teacher. Till some approximation be made be- tween the education given to boys and girls ; and a power- 
tween the systems of the several countries, it conveys M party, with powerful arguments, support the thesis that 
almost no information to say that in Prussia there are 107 equal opportunities should also be afforded to young men 
and in Russia 45, in Switzerland 32 and in Portugal 6. emd to young women. In Prussia tbe general movement 
And still more impossible is it to institute a comparison is represented by the Victoria or Lette Union at Berlin, 
with respect to the secondary schools and the various insti- and the Otto Fetter Union at Leipsic, both of which have 

1 M Hippeau’s volumes, Hinstfruetmb m IMie, 1876, * See an Interesting on Weaving and other Tcdmiccd Schools 

LHnairucUon pabligue en Russie, 1878, &o., afford a convenient popular of the Gontment, jpreserded to the Cloffmeav&rs Covypanj/ of Imdon, 
account of the education of most of the principal countries, ’ 1877, 



Teai 

Schools of 
populai 
msti action 

Scholars. 

Scholois to 
oveiy 1000 
inhahitonts 

Switzeilantl . . . 

1872 

5,088 

413,789 

155 

German empire .. 

1872 

66,000 

6,000,000 

152 

Luxembournf . . 

1874 

644 

28,437 

142 

Norway 

1873 

6,502 

243,969 

138 

Sweden 

1875 

8,123 

606,876 

138 

Netherlands . . 

1873 

3,790 

500,059 

136 

Denmark . . 

1867 

3,064 

220,679 

135 

France . 

1872 

70,179 

4,720,000 

131 

Belgium 

1872 

5,678 

618,937 

123 

Austna 

1875 

15,166 

2,134,683 

100 

Hungary.. .. 

1872 

16,300 

1,464,775 

94 

Great Biiltiiii . .. 

1876 

17,787 

2,340,277 

83 

Spain 

1873 

27,760 

1,381,972 

82 

Italy 

1873 

42,920 

1,827,381 

70 

Greece 

1874 

1,227 

81,449 

50 

Finland 

1873 

1,382 

76,477 

42 

Poitugal 

1870 

8,600 

140,000 

32 

Boumania 

1873 

2,221 

82,145 

17 

Servia 

1874 

517 

23,278 

17 

Ilus.sia 

1873 

23,183 

1,009,037 

14 
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founded insbitutions for the higher education of women. 
The Jews of Prankfort-on-the-Maine have estahli&hed two 
important schools — the Pliilanthropitmm and the Mmter- 
sehiile; and the city of Carlsruhe has had a superior school 
for girls since 1826. The university of Zurich has set the 
example of the free admittance of women j the London 
University opened its gates to them m 1877 j and the 
older universities of England and Scotland have at least 
sanctioned extramural lectureships and condescended to ex- 
amine if not to teach them. A women’s college has been 
opened at St Petersburg by Catherine Dikhova under 
imperial patronage; Hungary has a similar institution ; and 
so the innovation is becoming familiar, and within a gene- 
ration or two the condition of female education at the be- 
ginning of this century bids fair to appear a semi-barbarian 
state of things hardly credible at so recent a date. 

To recapitulate, European education is being more widely 
diffused, is passing from the control of the clergy or the 
private citizen into the hands of the state, is becoming 
more secular and less sectarian, and in its higher depart- 
ments shows a growing catholicity towards the more modern 
aspects of thought and life. 

Eeligion. Europe is pre-eminently the country of monotheism, 
which forms the central doctrine, not only of its dominant 
religion, Christianity, but also of the minor rivals Judaism 
and Mahometanism. To none of these three religions has 
it given birth; and, what is more remarkable, its peculiarly 
Aryan population have adopted their religion from a Semitic 
people. The various nations of Europe were still polytheistic 
when they first entered within the historic horizon; and this 
polytheism has left more numerous traces of its influence 
than superficial observers might imagine. Hot only have the 
gods of the Greek and Eoman pantheons and their ruder 
rivals of the north obtained an immortality in the literature 
and art of all the cultured nations of Europe, but amid 
the manifold traditions and half-unconscious beliefs of the 
common people there are fragments of older and baser 
creeds. Much has still to be done before the amount of 
such survivals can be estimated with anything like accuracy, 
but that their number is considerable has been already well 
established.^ Nor need it be matter of surprise when we 
consider how recent the introduction of Christianity into 
Europe really is, and how, to vast masses of men, it came, 
not as a conviction of the intellect or a captivation of the 
heart, hut as the infliction of a conqueror or the command 
of a king; and how, even when it was adopted through the 
persuasive eloquence of genuine missionaries, it obtained, m 
many cases, but a divided allegiauce, and had to accept and 
sanctify as best it might the rites and symbolism of the 
religion which it expelled. That the English still speak of 
Wednesday and Thursday, that the French have their 
Vendredi and Mardi, the Italians their Venerdi and 
Martedi, is of purely historic interest, and implies no 
lingering attachment to Woden or Thor, to Venus or IVTars ; 
but there is no country in Christian Europe in which the 
popular ideas about supernatural agency in general are not 
the mongrel products of paganism and Christianily. 

' Christianity in Europe is broken up into three main 
divisions,— the Roman Catholic Church, the Greek or 
Eastern Church, and the Protestant or Evangelical Church j 
and each of these has received more or less numerous 
modifications and subdivisions under the influence of 
different^ political and social environments. Rftmfl.n 
Catholicism not only can boast of the greatest number of 
adherents, but has the greatest claim to unity, at least in 
its external organization, and stands in direct contrast to 
many portions of the Protestant Church, which, while 
maintaining the superiority of their respective creeds, ac- 

^ See Tylor, Prvmtvas Cultwre, vol. li. 


knowledge the local and temporary character of their con- 
stitutions The unity, however, has all along been more 
nominal than real, — rather the beau-ideal of the administra- 
tive hierarchy than the actual condition of the organization 
which they control. Discordant elements have frequently 
threatened a disruption; severe contests have taken place 
between the spirit of centralization in Rome and the 
desire for local independence in individual countries; 
and m the present century the irreconcilability of two 
great parties has given rise to the so-called Old Catholics 
in Germany and Switzerland, who in the latter country 
at least seem likely to break up into two distinct sections. 
There are two religious communities in Europe which 
occupy a special relation to the Eoman Catholic Church, 
the United Greeks and the United Armenians, otherwise 
known as Catholics of the Greek rite and Catholics of the 
Armenian rite, They both acknowledge the supremacy 
of the pope, but they are permitted to retain many pecu- 
liarities of organization and ritual. The United Greeks 
have an archbishop at Gran in Hungary, and another at 
Lemberg in Galicia, The United Armenians are found in 
Russia and Austria, but are still more numerous in the 
Ottoman empire. A schism not unlike that of the Old 
Catholics broke out amongst them in 186&, The pope by 
the hull Bevemiria claimed to exercise certain rights which 
his predecessors had never enforced, and the A.rmenians 
not only rebelled, but drove their patriarch Hussan into 
exile because he supported the papal authority. The 
small church of Utrecht, which dates from the year 1704, 
retains the doctrines of the church of Rome, but emphasizes 
the superiority of the councils over the pope, and has no 
connexion with the papal organization. 

The Greek Church has been divided by political in- 
fluences into several independent communities, each with 
its own organization, but all united by a common creed, and 
the consciousness of a common historic origin. Tlie head 
of the whole church was at one time the patriarch of 
Constantinople ; but he never had the same supremacy as 
the pope, and has gradually sunk to be little more than the 
head of that branch which is subject to the Porte. The 
Greek Church of Russia began to establish its iudepeiidence 
in the middle of the 13th century; till about the middle 
of the 15lh it sent its nominees for the ofBce of metro- 
politan of Elieff to the patriarch of Constantinople for con- 
secration; afterwards the consecration was performed by 
a council of Russian bishops ; and in 1589 the metropolitan 
was raised to be the ecclesiastical peer of the patriarch. 
Peter the Great allowed the office to lapse, and supplied its 
place by a council or synod, which still remains the central 
authority in the Russian church, the emperor being re- 
cognized as the supreme defender of the faith, and 
practically holding the place of chief administrator. The 
Austrian branch of the Greek Church is also governed by 
a general synod composed of all the bishops under the 
presidency of the patriarch of Carlowitz, and three pro- 
vincial synods, the Austrian proper meeting at Czernowitz, 
the Servian at Carlowitz, and the Roumanian at Her- 
mannstadt. After the declaration of the political inde- 
pendence of Greece, it was natural that there should arise 
a desire for the independence of the national church ; and 
the patriarch of Constantinople was obliged to recognize its 
autonomy in 1850. A similar movement took place in Bul- 

f iria in 1870. Though the Greek church is dominant in 
uBsio, there is a very considerable number of sectarian 
communities. Chief of these are the “Raskolniks” (sepa- 
ratists or non-conformists), who seek to maintain a mcffe 
scrupulous accuracy in the ritual than the state church 
enforces. Of totally different character are the heretical 
sects, some of whom, as the Molokani, show great reverence 
1 for lilie letter of scripture, while others, as the Skoptsi or 
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Eunuchs, profess the wildest anti-scriptural doctrines, and 
are carried into excesses of practical fanaticism. 

The Protestant churches of Western Europe, which have 
so marvellously exemplified what naturalists call propaga- 
tion by fission, may be doctrinally divided into two great 
groups, — the “ Lutheran,” which maintain the platform of 
the great Eeformer ; and the “ Eeformed,” which have 
advanced further in their divergence from Roman Catho- 
licism. Politically there are three great classes — state 
churches, free churches enjoying state endowments, and 
free churches which either from necessity or choice are en- 
tirely independent. To the Lutheran group belong the state 
churches of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, and that form 
prevails also in Prussia, Hanover, and the Baltic provinces 
of Eussia ; the “Eeformed” includes the Cal vinistic churches 
of Holland and Scotland, and a great number of eccle- 
siastical organizations in England, Scotland, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Prance. The established church of Eng- 
land, though frequently classed with the Lutheran group, 
has so many points of contact in doctrine and ritual, both 
with Calvinism on the one hand and Roman Catholicism 
on the other, that it may be allowed to stand by itself. In 
Prussia, Baden, and a few of the smaller German states, 
the two parties are associated under the title of the United 
Lutheran Church, and have very close relations with the 
political administration. It is impossible to do more than 
mention the minor subdivisions of Moravians, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Independents, Quakers, Uni- 
tarians, for which the reader may consult the separate 
articles, and such works as Staudliu’s Kircliliche GtograiUm^ 
Wagger’a IL Staiistik^ Dollinger’s Tlie Church and tlm 
Churches, and De Mestral’s Tableau de VTlglm ChrHienne. 

Mahometanism or Islam has comparatively few adherents 
in Europe, and has moreover ceased to be aggressive. If 
it still occupies in Constantinople one of the noblest of 
Christian churches, it is more than six hundred years since 
it surrendered in Cordova one of the noblest of its mosques. 
Its adherents are mainly Turks, Tatars, and Slavonians ; 
and outside of Turkey they are nowhere very numerous ex- 
cept in southern Russia. Judaism, which at one time had 
no small proselytizing energy, has for a long period in 
Europe been nothing but the religion of the people of 
Jewish descent. It is divided into two great organizations, 
the so-called orthodox party representing traditionalism, 
and the reformed party representing freedom of thought. 
Even among the orthodox considerable laxity of observance 
is creeping in, and marriages with Christians are growing 
more and more frequent. Buddhism is still professed by 
the Calmucks of southern Russiaj and the Tcheremisses, 
and several cognate tribes, and part of the Lapps, Pinna, and 
Samoyedea, still preserve their pagan creeds and customs. 
The following table from Brachelli gives approximately 
the numerical strength of the various religions: — 


other 

Christians, 

chiefly 


Qeimany. . . 

Ansliia 

France 

Gh’eatBntain. 


Switzerland .. 

Beli^um 

Nethei'lands 
Lnzemhonrg 
Denmark . . 

Sweden 

Norway 

Spam. . . . 
Poitugal ....... 


14 , 867 , d00 

27 , 904,300 

35 . 388.000 

5 . 500.000 

6 . 766.000 

26 . 760.000 
1 , 084,400 

4 . 980.000 

1 . 318.000 

197.000 
1,900 

600 

350 

16 . 600.000 

8 . 960.000 
10,000 

650.000 


26 , 630,700 

8 . 671.000 
610,800 

25 , 900,000 

4 . 157.000 

85.000 
1 , 577,700 

16.000 

2198.000 
400 

1 . 865.000 

4 . 203.800 

1 . 704.800 


512,200 

1 , 375,800 

49,400 

40,000 

2 , 277,000 

40,000 

7,000 


j-j 145,850,000 I 69,500,000 


The political history of Europe begins with the Greeks ; Changei 
but while they contributed more extensively than any teni- 
people have done since to the theory of government, they 
have left practically no trace of their political organization tjojj/ 
in the present association of states. From first to last, in 
spite of religious and pohtical confederations, and of the 
unifying influence of the Macedonian hegemony, they re- 
tained what in modern phraseology would be called their 
particularism, — each city or state working out its own 
political development and testing the value of the various 
forms of political life for itself. The Greeks were not a 
conquering people ; they felt nothing of the land-himger 
of modern nations , and even the great conquests to which 
they were led hy the Asiatic genius of Alexander the Great 
did not present themselves as acquisitions of territory. 

They were great founders of cities, and their colonies were 
distributed along the coasts of Europe from Spam m the 
west to the Black Sea in the east; but if all the ground 
that they thus occupied were added together, it would 
form a comparatively small country. The city, wherever 
it was, continued an integral part of Hellas, but Hellas 
was rather the name of a people and a civilization than of 
a country or a state. In this respect no greater contrast 
could be found than that afforded by the next people of 
European history. The history of Rome is almost from 
its beginning to its close a history of conquest ; the limits 
of its territorial advance were no sooner fixed than the 
period of decadence set in, "Where the Greeks had planted 
a city the Eomans subjugated a region, And thus it is 
that to the present day the lines of Roman organization 
are as distinctly traceable on the political map as the lines 
of Roman roadway in local topographies. 

As the Greeks had been the great defenders of Europe 
from the encroachments of Persian ambition, so the Romans 
repulsed the Semitic power of the Carthaginians ; and as 
the defence against the Persians was the great determinat- 
ing factor in later Greek development, so the repulse of 
the Carthaginians was the prime factor in the later Roman 
development. The Punic wars led to the conquest of Sicily 
and Spam ; and the conquest of these gave at least a new 
emphasis to what was already perhaps a national tendency. 

In 227 B 0 , proconsuls were appointed for the province of 
Sicily and the province of Sardinia and Corsica; the second 
Punic war left Rome master in 201 of the greater part of 
Spam and supreme in the western Mediterranean; the 
capture of Numantia in 133 put the rest of Spain in its 
power; the battle of Pydna secured the subjugation of 
Greece; the campaigns of Julius Caesar added the vast 
territory of Gaul to its domain; and when Augustus 
effected the great change in the constitution which left its 
effete nomenclature to the 19 th century, he was able to 
adopt the Danube, the Rhine, and the ocean as the north- 
eastern boundary of the European part of his empire, 

His rule was paramount in all the region which now 
comprises Portugal, Spain, France, Belgium, western Hol- 
land, Rhenish Prussia, parts of Baden and "Wurtemberg, 
most of Bavaria, Switzerland, Italy, Tyrol, Austria Proper, 
Western Hungary, Croatia, Slavonia, Servia, Turkey in 
Europe, and Greece. The populations of many of these 
countries hod already begun to be Romanized in language 
and customs, but most of them were stiE distinctly aliens, 

During the succeeding centuries of the empire a few 
comparatively unimportant oscillations of frontier took 
place, and a few additional elements were added to 
the motley conglomerate of Roman citizenship ; but the 
TTiMn features were still the same when Constantine intro- 
duced his new administrative distribution, and fixed 
the seat of government in the city which still bears his 
name. Christianity, which now received the sanction of 
the dvil power, had gradually changed from an organ of 
YIIL — 90 
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political disintegration into an organ of political union. 
Tlie worship of Christ and the seryice of the empire formed 
two powerful bonds of association between the members of 
discordant races, and eyen proyed strong enough to break up 
several tribes into two sections, — one of which was Christian 
and imperial, and the other pagan and barbaiian. But even 
in the reigii of Constantine the frontiers were with difficulty 
maiutained. he had himself to resume the contest more 
Hate X. than once with several powerful Germanic peoples. Before 
long, the whole of the outer world to the north-east was in 
motion. The Visigoths, or West Goths, were piessing on 
the lower Danube; behind them, in the countries of the Bng 
and Dnieper, lay the East Goths; and farther east were the 
warlike, horse-loving Alans in the country of the Don and 
the Y olga. Other German tribes or confederations — ^Franks, 
Saxons, Aleinanni, Longohards — ^had settled or were 
settling along the upper Danube and the Rhine, and had 
crossed or were crossing into Roman territory. Far to the 
east, over the country now known as Russia, the Scythians 
and Saimatiaus were nomadizing; and in the outskirts, along 
the Ural, we c.an dimly distinguish the Magyars, the Avars, 
the Petehenegs, and other tribes that were afterwards to 
force their way westward. In the reign of Yalens a new 
impetus was given to the barbarian hordes. The Huns, a 
wild nomadic people, suddenly appeared on the lower Don, 
subjugated the Alans and the East Goths, and drove the 
defeated West Goths across the Roman frontiers. As a 
Christian people the fugitives obtained permission to settle 
on the south of the Danube; but the treatment they received 
from the Roman officials drove them to rebellion ; they 
defeated Yalens in the great battle of Adrianople, and 
threatened to invade Italy itself; and it was not till the 
reign of Theodosius that they were persuaded by import- 
ant concessions to take peaceful possession of lands in 
Moesia, Dacia, and Thracia. 

Hitherto tlie empire had, in spite of all the confusion of 
rival emperors and intrusive tribes, maintained a theoretical 
unity; m 395 a.d. a division was effected which practically 
proved definitive. Arcadius, the eldest son of Theodosius, 
became emperor of the East, with his capital at Constanti- 
nople, and Honoiius his brother became emperor of the 
West, with Ids capital not at Rome but at Ravenna. Had 
the Roman territory been confined to Europe the division 
would have been extremely unequal, as Arcadins only re- 
ceived the conutiy to the south of the Danube and east of 
the Drinus, or, in other words, little more than European 
Turkey and Greece ; like the sultan’s, his possessions were 
mainly in Asia and Africa. 

Instead of tracing the gradual disintegration of the 
Western empire, with its monotonous detail of mvasions, 
concessions, repulses, &c., it will be well to pass down to 
the 6th century, and see what has been effected in the m- 
terval We now find the German race almost everywhere 
m the ascendant. England is in the hands of the English; 
the kingdom of the Franks extends from Brittany to 
Thuringia the West Goths are dominant in the greater 
part of Spain and nearly aU the country to the south of the 
Loire; the Snevi are in possession of the remainder of 
Spain ; the Burgundians occupy a compact tciritory, which 
includes, besides the basin of the Rhone and Saone, parts 
of the contiguous basins of the Rhine, the Seine, and the 
Loire ; and the East Goths, under the sanction of the em- 
peror of the East, hold sway in the rest of western Europe, 
from Provence to the Danube and from the ..^ps to the 
Sicilian Strait. Outside of the old frontier the Gepidse 
(also German) have established a kingdom in the country 
to the north of the Danube ; on. the north-west they are 
conterminous with the Lombards; the Thuringians are 
established to the west of the Bohmerwald ; the Saxons 
lie between the Meuse and the Oder; the Danes are in 
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possession of Denmark, and the other Scandinavian peoples 
hold the country from which they derive their name. 

It would seem as if Europe were in a fair way to become 
a German confederation, or, it might be, a German 
empire. But all over the old Latin area the Germans 
are ceasing to be Germans ; and beyond that area, both in 
Europe and Asia, there are other peoples destined to play 
a part in the settlement of the West. The Bulgarians, a 
Mongolian tribe, have reached the country between the 
Dnieper and the mouth of the Danube; the Czechs or 
Bohemians, already occupy the country which now bears 
their name ; the Croats are to the north of the Lombards ; 
and other ^avonic tribes have pushed south to the coast 
of the Adriatic. 

If we again pass down for about two centuries, the whole piaie 
scene is changed. The West Goths and East Goths have XI. 
almost disappeared, — the former only living on in the little 
kingdom of Asturia in the north of Spain ; to the south of 
the Ebro and the Donro the country is m the hands of 
Arabs, or Moors, who fiist crossed the Strait of Gibraltar 
in 711 ; the king of the Franks is that Charles the Great, 
or Charlemagne, who is the mightiest monarch Europe has 
seen since Constantine, and he has not only extended his 
kingdom on all sides, but he has been chosen emperor of 
the West, and his authority is acknowledged from the Ebro 
to the Elbe, and from tho Horth Sea to the Tiber. A new 
political power has arisen in the pope, or bishop of Rome, 
w'hose spiritual supremacy is beginning to be widely recog- 
nized. The Eastern or Byzantine empire is more and more 
exposed to the intrusion of Slavonians : they have under the 
name of Servians established a consideiable kingdom be- 
tween the Adriatic and tlie middle Danube, and, mingled 
with other races like the Bulgarians and tho Avars, tlioy 
occupy a large region to the north of the Danube. In the 
country to the nortli of tho Black Sea, as far oast as the 
Yolga, has grown up a great kingdom called tho kingdom 
of the Khazars, with its capital at Biilangiar or Astrakhan ; 
the people is mainly of Ugrian stock, but it has accepted 
the Jewish religion, and, allowing complete religious tolera- 
tion, is mingled with representatives of many nationalities; 
politically it continues important for centuries as a bulwark 
against the advance of the Slavonic tribes fioni tho north. 

Of all these states from the Atlantic to the Yolga tho one 
tliat showed most powerfully at tho time, and which has 
lived most prominently in historic record, is undoubtedly 
the empire of Charles the Groat; but of all it was tho first 
to perish: even the nucleus of his kingdom was divided 
into two — that of the West Franks and that of tho East 
Franks. 

By the end of the 10th century the map again preseuts 
great modifications. The hlahometaus are still in possession 
of a great part of Spain, and the northern region has been 
broken up into several independent states — the kingdom 
of Leon, the little kingdom of Pampeluna, and tho count- 
ship of Castile or Burgos. The western Franks now form 
the kingdom of France with its capital at Paris, and since 
987 have been ruled by the dynasty of Capet, which will 
continue to modern times. The duchies of Gascony, 
Aquitaine, Burgundy, and Normandy, and the couiitships 
of Flanders, Champagne, and Toulouse, have been gather- 
ing strength, and will maintain for centuries a certain 
amount of independence. Germany has recently become 
the representative of the Roman empire through the corona- 
tion of Otto the Great of Saxony ; and Otto III. is forming 
plans for the increase of the imperial power. His authority 
is recognized by the dukes, not only of Lorraine, Alemannia, 
Bohemia, and Carmthia, but by those of Spoleto, Benevento, 
and Salerno, as well as by the minor potentates of Italy, 
with a few exceptions in the far south. The duchy of 
Poland and the kingdom of Hungary are less formaUy and 
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steadily subordinate. Between Germany and France lies decline j the Turkish power was losing gi’ound before the 
the kingdom of Burgundy or Arles, which must not be con- Germans and Hungarians, and, as a natural consequence, 
founded with the duchy of Burgundy, and whose Lmits the Hungarian kingdom was gathering strength, 
extend from Basel to Provence, including all the lower basin The rest of the 17th century was mainly remarkable for 
of the Rhone. In the Balkan peninsula the Servian prin- the serips of wais with which the name of Louis XIV. of 
cipahty maintains its mdependerce, and the Bulgarians France is more immediately associated. They produced 
have extended their power from the Danube southwards to m the long run comparatively small alterations in the 
Tliermopylm. Among the peoples to the east the Russians partitioning of territory, as the tieaty of By&wick was in 
arc ajready the most powerful j and the great empire of the main an instrument of restoiation. Of much greater 
the Khazars has disappeared. effect was the death of Charles 11. of Spain in 1700, followed 

Plata During the next five centuries Europe was faU of hurry to as it was by the war of the Siianish succession, in w'luch 
XII. and fro, of petty strivings and plunderings, of great wars all the principal states were more or less embroiled. At 
and invasions, of crusades and conquests. At one time it the close of the contest the Bourbons of France got pos- 
appeared as if the Scandinavian peoples were to take pos.<?es- session of Spain, Sicily, and Parma; the Austrian branch 
sion of England, and at another as if the Englisli were to of the house of Hapsburg obtained the Spanish Netherlands, 
become masters of France; the French attempted the an- Naples, Sicily, and Milan; the Prussian kingdom of the 
nexation of Italy, the most powerful of the Italian com- Hohenzollerns was formally recognized and its territory 
monwealths extended its authority over the islands and increased; the duke of Savoy became king of Sardinia; 
mainland of Greece ; aU Europe sent forth its armies for and England secured the occupation of Gibraltar' and 
the recovery of the sacred sepulchre; and all Europe was Minorca. The principal effect of the wonderful campaigns 
in alarm at the advance of the Ottoman power. Amidst of Charles XII. of Sweden was to leave lus country in a 
all the confusion and conflict, the modern nations were condition so exhausted that, at the peace of 17i20~l, it had 
slowly taking shape under the influence of a rapidly to give up a great part of what it had acquired during the 
developing feudalism, and by the time we reach the 16th l7th century. A totally different result attended the 
century we can speak of Fiance and Germany, of Spain equally daring but more politic enterprises of Frederick 
and Portugal, of Poland, Russia, and Turkey, with some- the Great, who greatly increased lus territoiy and secured 
thing of the same meaning in the words as they possessed for kingdom a brilliant future in Europe. About the 
till the Groat Revolution. same time, under Peter the Great, Russia was making con- 

In the second decade of the 16th century the house of quests both in south and north, and was pieparing to 
Hapsburg, in the person of Charles V., attained an unpre- take her place side by side with the western powers, 
codontod preponderance. Through the action of the laws of In the latter half of the 18th century, or, more precisely, 
inheritance he acquired the Netherlands, the Spanish about the year 1785, the political map presented the follow- 
moinrcliy with the kingdom of Naples, and the Austiiau ing divisions. The German empire under Joseph II. 
states of his paternal grandfather; and in 1519 bo was extended over an area of about 255,120 square miles, had 
elected to the imperial throne. On his abdication he left a population of upwards of 26,000,000, and consisted of 
the Gorman states to his brother Ferdinand, and the rest of no fewer than 289 states, of wliich 61 were free cities, 
his possessions to his son Philip. Between the various The portion of the Austrian possessions which was not 
countries thus absurdly united with the Spanish crown included in the empire had an area of 162,000 square miles, 
there was no kind of cohesion, and even in a period of re- and a population of 9,260,000; and the corresponding 
pose the association could hardly liaye been expected to lost, portion of Prussia had an area of 29,764 square miles, and 
The 16th century was anything but a period of repose, a population of 1,500,000. To France, at that time under 
The extent of the new monarchy raised the rivalry of Louis XVI., belonged no less than 201,970 square miles, 
England and France ; the Turkish power was dangerously and a population of 26,000,000. The inhabitants of Groat 
aggre.s3ive in the east; and religious discord added a new Britain and Ireland numbered no more tlian 12,000,000; 
and potent element of disintegration. War followed war and Spain, with her area of 195,600 square miles, had only 
ill rapid succession; and many of the most flourishing about 10,500,000, Italy was broken up among eleven 
parts of the continent were laid waste with a desolation states, and her total population was estimated at 16,250,000. 
which centuries of peace but partially effaced. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies included the island of 

It was not till 1648 that the treaty of Westphalia gave Sicily and all the southern portion of the peninsula as far 
the greater part, of the continent another period of reposa north as Terracina in the west and Ascoli in the east ; to 
The contest of which it was the immediate termination left the north lay the States of the Church, extending in the 
Sweden the most powerful of the Scandinavian states, east to the mouth of the Po, and in the west to the borders 
with important acquisitions from Denmark and Norway, of Tuscany ; Tuscany in its turn was coutermiiions with 
from Germany, Russia, and Poland. The Protestant the territory of Lucca and the duchy of Modena ; to the 
Netherlands and Switzerland were now formally recognized west of Modena lay the territory of Genoa and the duchy 
as independent. In Germany the house of Hapsburg was of Parma ; the duchy of Milan stretched along the northern 
no longer in a position of undisputed supremacy; the half of the valley of the Po from Lucanio to Mirandola; 
houses of Hohenzollern, Saxony, and Wittolsbach had all the kingdom of Sardinia included Savoy and all the country 
gained in importance ; and, instead of a powerful kingdom, westwards to the frontiers of Switzerland and France ; 
there was nothing but a “ lax confederation of states.” The and the republic of Venice stretched its authority from 
authority of Spain was still acknowledged in Naples and Lucca in the west to Aquileia in the east, as well as along 
Sicily, in Milan and Sardinia, as well as in the Catholic the Dalmatian coast to the neighbourhood of the Narenta. 
portion of the Netherlands. Venice was the principal The republic of the united Netherlands had 7290 square 
native power in the north of Italy, and a large part of the miles of territory, and 2,250,000 of a population. Norway 
central region was in the hands of the church. France had was politically united with Denmark; and the king of 
increased her territory by the acquisition of Alsace, and Denmark, Christian VIL, consequently held sway over an 
was the most formidable military state in the continent, areaof 165,830 square miles, and a population of 2,260,000. 
The three kingdoms of the English crown had for some The Swedish territory was about 233,860 square miles, but 
time been united under a common dynasty. Russia was the population was only 3,000,000. Switzerland occupied 
recovering her position; Poland was already beginning to 14,880, with 1,760,000 inhabitants. The republic of 
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Poland, in spite of the partition of 1772, by which it lost 
6600 square miles, still possessed a territory of upwards 
of 223,000 square miles, and a population of about 
14,000,000. Kussia held 1,593,300 square miles, and 
Turkey about 215,000; and their respective populations 
amounted to 25,000,000 and 15,000,000.^ 

In 1789 the great French Eevolution had fairly com- 
menced, and for the next quarter of a century the history 
of Europe is little more than a history of France^ and her 
friends, and France and her foes. Never since the invasions 
of the Germanic nations had there been such a complete 
overturning of all existing political arrangements as was 
effected by the daring despotism of Napoleon. In 1812 
the French empire included, not only France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxembourg, but also the whole country to 
the left of the Ehine, the mainland of Sardinia, part of 
Modena, Tuscany, and Home, Geneva, Neufchatel, and 
Valais — a total area of no less than 339,000 square miles, 
with an aggregate population of 42,366,000. The 35 states 
of the confederation of the Ehine, including the kingdoms 
of Westphalia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, the grand 
duchies of Frankfort, Berg, Baden, Hesse, and Wurzburg, 
were under the protection of Napoleon; a similar position 
was held by the kingdoms of Italy and Naples, by Illyria 
and the grand duchy of Warsaw; and French influence was 
paramount in Switzerland, Prussia, Austria, and Denmark. 
England and Eussia were the only truly independent states 
of real political importance, Spain and Portugal were fight- 
ing for their existence; and Sweden on the one hand, and 
Turkey on the other, were practically outside of Europe. 

At the great monarchical congress of Vienna, an attempt 
was made to restore nearly everything that the Eevolution 
had undone. Austria recovered East Galicia from Russia, 
and Tyrol and Salzburg from Bavaria; and in compen- 
sation for Belgium, &c., she obtained the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom of Italy, as well as Dalmatia and Parma. 
A kingdom of the Netherlands was constrncted out of 
Belgium, Holland, and the German duchy of Luxembourg. 
The kingdom of Sardinia was restored to Victor Emmanuel 
and strengthened by the addition of Genoa ; and Modena 
and Tuscany were assigned the one to Duke Francis 
IV. and the other to Ferdinand the brother of the 
Austrian emperor. Naples and Sicily, as the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, were given back to the former king 
Ferdinand; Spain and Portugal to Ferdinand VII. and 
the house of Braganza respectively. Eussia incorporated 
Finland, Bessarabia, part of Moldavia, &c. ; the kingdom 
of Poland was governed under Eussian suzerainty by 
a vice-king, with a free constitution; Cracow was declared 
a free state under the protection of Austria, Eussia, and 
Prussia. Switzerland was allowed to retain its federa- 
tive system, and its neutrality was guaranteed. Prussia not 
only got what she had lost by the peace of Tilsit, but re- 
ceived a part of Poland, including Dantzic and Posen, the 
half of the kingdom of Saxony, and a flourishing territory 
on the middle and lower Ehine ; Bavaria obtained the 
Palatinate of the Ehine; and Hanover, augmented by East 
Frisia, was made a kingdom. The restoration of a German 
empire being rendered impracticable by the particularist 
tendencies of several of the larger states, a German con- 
federation, or Deutsches Baud, was substituted, under the 
presidency of Francis of Austria and his successors. The 
diet of this confederation had its seat at Fraukfort-on-the- 
Maine, and consisted of the representatives of no fewer than 
38 sovereign states, which, besides the German dominion of 
Austria, included the fi.ve kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, 
Hanover, Saxony, and Wiirtemherg, the electoral principality 
of Hesse-Oassel, seven grand-duchies, nine duchies, ten prin- 
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cipalities, the landgravate of Hesse-Homburg, and the four 
free cities, Frauktort, Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck. 
England obtained possession of Malta in the Mediterranean 
and of Heligoland off the Danish coast ; and the Ionian 
islands were placed under an English protectorate. 

And now a new glacial period of absolutism threatened 
to invade Europe. Alexander of Eussia, Frederick 
William of Prussia, and Francis of Austria united in a Holy 
Alliance, which, based, perhaps honestly enough, on the 
noblest humanitarian professions, proved practically an 
association for the strict preservation of the royal prero- 
gative against the encroachments of the people. The pro- 
mise of constitutional government made by many of the 
sovereigns to their subjects was forgotten or ignored, and 
even when a constitution was granted it was not unfre- 
quently another form of despotic machinery. The Bour- 
bons bourbomzed in France and Spain, and the policy of 
Mettemich was dominant in Austria and Italy. The pope 
did his best to restore the supremacy of the clergy by con- 
cordats with the several states of Catholic Europe; the 
Jesuits were re-established, and soon recovered a large 
part of their influence , and even the Knights of St John 
were called back to a futile existence. 

But the principles of the Eevolution were not dead ; they 
only slumbered, and before long they gave signs of awaking. 
Neither the political distribution of the European territory 
established by the Congress of Vienna, nor the political 
doctrines which mainly conditioned the distribution, were 
destined to endure. The July rovolution in France (1830), 
which drove out Charles X. and introduced the constitutional 
government of Louis Philippe, was a signal of change. In 
the same year the independence of Greece was permanently 
secured, after the treaty of Adrianople had closed the Eusso- 
Turkish war ; and the separation of Belgium from Holland 
was recognized by the five great powers in the London con- 
ference. A great struggle for national existence burst out 
in Poland — only, however, to end in its complete incorpora- 
tion with Eussia. By 1848 constitutionalism had made no 
small progress ; Eussia, Austria, and Prussia wore, indeed, 
as absolutist as ever, but, besides England, France, and 
Switzerland, Spain and Portugal, Holland and Belgium, 
Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Greece, and the greater 
number of the minor German states had all attained a cer- 
tain amount of political freedom. In Germany, Duke 
Charles Augustus of Saxe-Weimar had given his subjects 
a constitution as early as 1816 ; Nassau, Bavaria, and 
Baden followed the example in 1818 ; and after violent dis- 
turbances the people of Wiirtemberg secured the same privi- 
leges. If the July revolution of 1830 had been potent, much 
more potent was the more radical revolution of February 
1848. The storm swept over the Continent, and when it 
hadeeased thepolitical aspect of Europe had changed. By the 
dreadful “ Days of March,” the king of Prussia, Frederick 
William IV., was forced to become a “constitutional 
king,” and a national assembly was soon after instituted. 
In Austria, Mettemich had to flee for his life, and Ferdinand 
was constrained to submit to the demands of the Liberals. 
In Italy, Eome expelled the pope and declared itself a re- 
public ; Sicily expelled the Bourbons and chose the duke 
of Genoa as their king; and the northern states rose 
against Austrian domination. A reaction, however, soon 
again set in. France passed from a republican to a strongly 
monarchical government ; the Prussian king cancelled his 
constitution and issued another in its stead ; Austria was 
successful in putting down the Hungarian and Bohemian 
patriots and inflicting a terrible revenge ; and Italy saw the 
defeat of the army of Charles Albert, and had to submit 
^ain to Austrian despotism in Lombardy, papal despotism 
in Eome, and Bourbon despotism in Sicily and Naples. 
The hope of a real German unity based on constitutional 
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principles, which had been raised by the great Frankfort Another step in the unification of Germany was taken in 
parliament, died away ; Austria was still in the ascendant, 1868 by the reconstruction of the Zollverein or customs 
and under her countenance and support all liberal move- union. Meanwhile Austria had been turning her attention 
meuts were violently suppressed in the south German states, to her domestic diflSculties, and had settled the most im- 
The first great disturbance of the sullen and sultry peace portant by the recognition of the autonomy of Hungary, 
which settled down over Europe was occasioned by the which was henceforth to be associated with Austria proper 
claim of Russia to the protectorate of the Greek Christians on equal terms. In June 1867 Francis Joseph and his con- 
in the Turkish empire, and her invasion of the Danubian sort were formally crowned at Pesth as king and queen of 
principalities. England and France determined to maintain Hungary. The year 1870 saw the completion of Italian 
the integrity of Tuikey, and the Crimean war was the re- unity by the occupation and annexation of the city of Rome, 
suit. By the treaty of Paris, which closed the contest and, what was of still greater consequence to Europe at large, 

(March 1856), Russia ceded a small piece of territory to the the rise of a dispute between France and Prussia about the 
north of the Danube, the navigation of the river was de- succession to the throne of Spain. The matter was of little 
dared free, Moldavia and Wallachia were increased by the real moment to either, but the French Government was 
addition of the Russian surrender and placed along with eager for the fray, and Prussia was not slow to take up the 
Servia under the protection of the contracting powers, and gage. If the strength of the two combatants be considered, 
the neutrahty of the Black Sea was established. The real the terrible conflict was soon over. The German troops, 
power of Turkey was hardly increased; and in 1859 she who had crossed the frontier in August 1870, entered Paris 
had to utter useless protests against the principalities of in March 1871 ; the preliminary peace had been signed at 
Wallachia and Moldavia, which united into one under the Versailles in February ; and the final peace was concluded 
name of Roumania, and chose Alexander Cusa, a Moldavian 10th May. Prussia’s position in Germany and Europe was 
nobleman, as their chief. The Italian kingdom of Sardinia, established, and her king had been recognized as emperor 
which had joined in the Crimean war as an ally of England of the German confederation on 18th June, in the palace 
and France, was soon to play a much more brilliant part in of Versailles. Europe again enjoyed peace for a few years ; 

Europe. With the powerful assistance of France it drove but inl877 Russia declared war against Turkey, ostensibly as 
Austda out of Lombardy, and practically secured the leader- protector of the Christian populations who were suffering 
ship among the states of Italy. In 1860 the first Italian from the anarchy of her government. In Europe and 
parliament contained representatives, not only of Sardinia Armenia the conflict continued with growing success on the 
and Lombaidy, but also of Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and part of the Russians till the preliminary peace of San Stefano. 
the Roman Legations, all these states having voted by Thealterationsdemandedby Russia were of the most sweep- 
general suffrage to cast in their lot with Sardinia. The ing kind, and would practically have removed Turkey from 
same year saw the marvellous campaigns of Garibaldi ; the rank of a European power, as the territory to be left 
and on the 17th March 1861 Victor Emmanuel was recog- under her control was both of small extent and discon- 
nized as king of Italy by all the Italian states except tiuuous. The conclusion of the treaty on such conditions 
Austrian Venetia and the city of Rome. In 1864 another was strongly opposed by the British Government, and for a 
important alteration of political boundaries was effected in time it almost appeared as if Europe were to be involved 
the north. The provinces of Schleswig-Holstein, occupied in a far more terrible war than that which had come to a 
by a partly Danish and partly German population, were close. After much political finessing it was at length 
conquered by the united forces of the German confederation, decided that the matter in dispute should be submitted to 
Before long it was evident that Prussia meant to appro- an international congress, and the plenipotentiaries of the 
priate them to herself as of great service to the development various powers accordingly met at Berlin on Thursday, 13th 
of her marine. By the Gastein convention of 1865 it was June 1878. 

arranged that the government of Schleswig should fall to Such in the most meagre outline are the principal changes Rise of the; 

Prussia and that of Holstein to Austria, while Lauenburg in the political distribution of the territory of Europe. A present 
was yielded to Prussia for 2^ millions of Danish rixdollars. clearer idea of the rise of the several powers of the present territorial 
This treaty, however, proved only a very temporary settle- time may be obtained from the following equally rapid 
ment, — the real question at issue being whether Prussia or survey. 

Austria was to be the dominant power in Germany. The Great Britain began in the little Saxou kingdom of 
diet, which, according to the treaty of Vienna, ought to have Wessex, which, according to the usual account, dates from 
been arbiter between them, was too weak to give effect to Cerdic’s settlement in 519 a.d., and by 880 had extended 
any decision: it sided with Austria, and mobilized its army its authority as far north as the Forth and Clyde. The 
by the decree of 14th July, By 3d July 1866 the fate of remoter portions of this territory afterwards gravitated now 
Germany was decided by the battle of Koniggratz or to England and now to Scotland, tfll at last the boundaries 
Sadowa, and on the 23d of August the treaty of Prague between the two kingdoms became what they still remain, 
was signed. The Austrians ceded the Venetian territory Wales was subjugated by Edward I in 1282 j and the 
to the Italians (who had naturally seized the opportunity of conquest of Ireland, begun in 1169 under Henry 11., was 
thewai^, gave up their claim to Schleswig-Holstein, and pro- completed by 1610. The English and Scottish crowns 
mised to recognize the German confederation and any terri- were united on the accession of James of Scotland to the 
torial changes effected within its limits. In 1866-67 the English throne in 1603, and the two countries became 
confederation was constituted, under the direction of Prussia, politically one by the Act of Union in 1707. The repre- 
to include all the German states to the north of the Maine; sentation of Ireland in the English parliament dates only 
they were to have one common federal legislation and a from 1801, 

federal army, while in everything Prussia was to have the France practically had its commencement when Hugh 
pre-eminence. The duchy of Luxembourg in the same Capet united the duchy of Franoia with the minor territories 
years threatened to involve Europe in a new war, as Prussia still left in the hands of the petty Carolingian kings, and 
refused to permit its transfer by the king of Holland to the established the capital at Paris. Its subsequent growth 
French emperor; but peace was secured by a conference was very gradual, and the successive additions were obtained 
of the great powers in London (May 1867), who guaranteed partly by conquest, partly by purchase, and partly by 
the neutrahty of the territory and secured the dismantling matrimonial allknces. Philip!, bought the duchy of Berri; 
of its fortresses. Philip Augustus secured possession of Anjou, Maine. 
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Touraine, and Poitou, and of Normandy, Vennandois, 
Aleii§on, Auvergne, andEvreus; St Louis obliged the count 
of Toulouse not only to give up part of his territory, but also 
to recognize the reversionary rights of the crown; Philip 
IV. added the countship of Lyonnais, and J ohn incorporated 
Champagne and Bne. With the accession of tlie house of 
Valois the duchy of tliat name naturally became part of 
the loyal doiuaiu, and slioiLly afterwards Dauphind was 
obtained from the childless Hubei t IT. The long English 
wars interniptcd the advance and dismembered the king- 
dom, and it was not till 1450 that the king of France was 
again in possession of his full mheritance. In 1477 the 
great duchy of Burgundy was incorporated with the crown; 
Provence, the Boulomiais, and Picardy wero all acquired lu 
1481 ; and m 1488 the death of the last duke of Brittany 
paved the way for the incorporation of his duchy. Heniy 
IV. brought part of Navarre, Beam, and Fois; Louis 
XTTT. united Artois with the crown ; and Louis 5IV. 
secured not only the greater part of Alsace, but also French 
Flanders, and Franche Comtd. Corsica, which had been 
conquered from Genoa lu 1768, and Avignon and tho 
Venaissin, which had been hold by the popes, were incor- 
porated 111 1791. 

Austria was originally a marh established by Charles the 
Great for the defence of Bavaiia against tho Avars. It 
was made a duchy by ITrederick Barbarossa in 1156, and in 
1192 was increased by the addition of Styria. The aequi 
sition of Oarinthio, Tyrol, and Trieste took place in the 
14th century; and in 1453 the duchy was made an arch- 
duchy by the emperor Frederick. Dalmatia was gained by 
the treaty of Cambray in 1508 ; Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Silesia, by the marriage of the archduke Ferdinand the 
brother of Charles V., with the Hungarian princess in 
1626 ; Galicia and Lodomeria at the partition of Poland in 
1772; and Bukoviua from Turkey in 1778. 

The present Gorman empire dates, as has been seen, 
only from 1872. Prussia, conquered from tho pagau 
Slavonians by the Teutonic knights of the 13Lh century, 
was in 1626 granted by the Polish king Sigismund I. as an 
hereditary duchy to Albert of Brandeuberg, uud in 1611 
became independent of the Polish crown. In 1701 Duke 
Frederick was permitted by the emperor to assume the 
title of king of Prussia; and under his grandson Frederick 
the Great the territory of the new kingdom was increased 
by Silesia and large parts of Poland. In 1866 Hanover, 
Eesse-Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfort were annexed. 

The battle of Morgarten in 1315 secured the inde- 
pendence of the Forest Cantons of Switzerland ; and m 
1352 the first real confederation was formed by Schwyz, 
Uri, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zurich, Glarus, Zug, and Bern. 
Aargau or Argovia and Thurgau or Thurgovia were annexed 
in 1415, and Ticino or Tessin in 1418. Soleure or 
Solothurn and Freiburg or Fribourg joined the confederacy 
in 1481, Basel and Schaffhauseu m 1601, and Appenzell 
in 1513; St Gall, Geneva, Neufcliatel or Neueuhurg, 
Valais or Wallis, and the Orisons or Graubiinden shortly 
afterwards became associated states; and in 1636 Vaud or 
Waadt was conquered from the dukes of Savoy. 

The kingdom of Spain was formed by the union of 
Castile and Aragon in 1479. Castile had become a king- 
dom in 1033, and had successively incorporated Toledo, 
Leon, and Galicia; and Aragon, which represented the 
older kingdom of Sobrarve, had gradually got possession 
of Catalonia and the countship of Barcelona, Valencia, 
Majorca, Minorca, and Iviga. The conquest of Granada in 
1492 and of Navarre in 1512 completed the territorial 
extension. Portugal, which has more than once been in- 
corporated with Spain, was erected into a kingdom in 1139. 

The beginnings of the Bussian empire are usually traced 
to a body of Scandinavian adventurers in the 9th century, 


but the real commencement of the present monarchy is the 
grand duchy of Moscow, which, in the 14th century, under 
Ivan Kalit^ began to be pai amount among the various 
Bussian principalities. Dm mg the next 200 years these 
were gradually subdued, the last and greatest of all, 
Novgorod, being incorporated lu 1478. In 1654 the chief 
of the Zaporogian Cossacks lecognized the Bns&ian supre- 
macy, and Smolensk and part of White Bussia were 
annexed. In 1721 Livonia, Esthoiiia, Ingcrmanland, and 
part of Finland weie ceded by Sweden; in 1742 another 
part of Finland was added ; m 1772 the northein and 
eastern portions of White Piussia, and in 1774 Azoff, 
Kertch, Yemkale, and Kmburn. The w’hole of the Crimea 
was incorporated in 1783, and ten yoam after, Volhynia, 
Podolia, and the government of Minsk. The year 1796 
saw the annexation of Lithuania, Courland, and Samogitia, 
and the first decade of the 19 th century the successive 
incorporation of Georgia, Mingrelia, and the icmainder of 
Finland. Imeritia was added in 1810, Bessarabia in 1812, 
and the duchy of Warsaw in 1815 , and the conquest of 
the Caucasian region W'as completed in 1859-1864. 

The Scandinavian kingdoms date from the 8th and 9th 
centmies ; and their territory has been at various periods 
very diffeieutly distributed among themselves. An amal- 
gamation was effected by the union of Calmar in 1397, 
and lasted till 1624. The proscul union of Norway and 
Sweden dates fiom the treaty of Kiel in 1814. 

To no man, however vast his expcricnco and varied his General 
sympathies, is it granted to form even an appioximato . 
estimate of all the multitudinous forces that are at w'ork 
within the limits of a single country, and still less is it pos- 
sible to form such an estimate if the field of observation 
include the heterogeneous activities of such an area as 
Europe The local current is apt to bo taken for the gene- 
ral, and the recoil of the wave for the retreat of the tide. 

Still there are movements and tendencies which force them- 
selves on the notice of even tho superficial observer, about 
whoie present potency there can bo no question, \Yliatever 
antagonistic tendencies may be secretly gathering strength 
below the surface or m tho remoter parts of tho area. Of 
several of these mention more or less distinct has already 
been made, but it maybe well to attemiit a more systematic 
survey. 

Wo have seen that nationalism is powerfully at work ; Nation, 
the tendency to give practical application in the political ahsm, 
domain to the principle familiarily expressed in tho phrase 
qui se rmetMe s'assemUe, birds of a feather flock together. 

The so-called nations of Europe are still in painful process 
of formation, — some in one stage and some m another, but 
all without exception very imperfectly organized. As a 
mere vocable the word nation is old enough, but the 
thought which it now vaguely expresses is a thought that 
men are but beginning to think. Europe has had its 
tribes and its kingdoms, its village-communities, its cities, 
its Achsean leagues, its Hanseatic confederations, its re- 
publics, its empires ; it is only developing its nations. Hence 
lu jiart the difficulty of attaining a satisfactory definition 
of nationality; and hence the endless collisions and con- 
fusions that arise in the practical application of the 
principle. If all people of the same blood spoke the same 
language, held the same religion, and occupied continuous 
territory, the whole question would be solved. But, as 
lias been seen, this is as far as possible from being the case 
in Europe ; and neither blood, nor language, nor religion, 
nor continuity of territory can be accepted as master of the 
practical arrangement. The principle of nationalism has 
consequently to work by compromise. It sometimes 
appears as a restorative and conservative, sometimes as an 
innovating and creative force ; and any attempt to insist that 
it shall be exclusively this or that is certain to be abortive. 
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Here it is on the side of the weak and oppressed, and seems 
humane and benign j there on the side of the strong and 
despotic, and seems stern and cruel. In spite of all 
difficulties and opposition it is making rapid progress, and 
is likely to be a powerful factor in Europe for generations 
to come,— building up political unities, rehabditating de- 
cadent languages, and calling new literatures into life 
Greece and Italy, Belgium and Bohemia, Hungary and 
Boumania, are testimonies of its power in the past decades 
of the century : who will say what it will have accom- 
plished before the century is done 1 
Interna- As a natural complement of nationalism we have interna- 
tionalism. tionalism, which in certam aspects may be regarded as a 
stage in the progress to cosmopolitanism. Just in propor- 
tion as the ■various nations develop and recognize their 
national individuality they become conscious of their true 
relations to each other, and find the necessity of regulating 
their mutual intercourse and common activity ; isolation is 
impossible. Eeciprocity must increase with the capacities 
and desires of each : there are many things which can be 
attained only by concerted action or division of labour. 
The tendency of internationalism is displayed in the purely 
political domain by the growth of international law, and 
the gradual endeavours after a system by which interna- 
tional disputes may be settled by arbitration and discussion 
rather than by armaments and devastation. That it will 
end before long in something like a confederation of 
European states the optimist believes and the philanthropist 
hopes. Every European congress familiarizes the idea and 
establishes the habit. In the social domain the tendency 
is equally potent. Facilities of travel and accumulation of 
wealth are annually leading a greater proportion of the 
citizens of one country to make personal acquaintance with 
the citizens of another. Ignorance and bigotry are natur- 
ally lessened, though there are indeed an ignorance and a 
bigotry which return from abroad only more ignorant and 
bigoted than before. It needs no special insight to recognize 
the importance to the great progress of the world of such 
an innovation as the railway; hut it would require more 
than human grasp of intellect to estimate the enormous 
extent and complexity of its influence, It is the one touch 
of art which will make the whole world km. As a mighty 
upheaval lifts an archipelago of islands into a continent, so 
is this one power heaving Europe into unity. The move- 
ment is perhaps most noticeable in matters of little intnusic 
importance as in the gradual dying out of national and 
provincial costumes before tho invasions of Parisian taste ; 
but to the philanthropist nothing can be uninteresting 
that either indicates or accelerates the advance. In 
literature and art we have a still more important de- 
velopment of internationalism; for it was in this domain 
that it first made itself powerfully felt. Though Spain, 
France, England, Germany, and Holland have each given 
birth to distinct schools of painting, the influence of 
Italy has been paramount from the beginning; and though 
the literatures of the several countries are distinguished 
from each other by much that is characteristically local 
and national, they have all been based more or less directly 
on the classical work of Greece and Rome, and undergone 
continual modifications from their mutual interaction. It 
is hard to conceive what would have been the progress of 
English literature apart from the influence of Dante and 
Boccaccio, or, in later times, the progress of French literar 
ture if Voltaire and his contemporaries had received no 
inspiration from this side the Channel To write the history 
of any literature is impossible if no account is taken of its 
foreign indebtedness. This mutual interaction is rapidly 
increasing, and in spite of the recent additions to the 
number of distinct literary areas, it is imprinting more and 
more of a common character on the whole. The novels of 
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a Scott or the poems of a Byron sweep over the Continent, 
and come back in manifold reverberations from Germany 
and France, from Sweden and Spain. If the phrase the 
republic of letters is appropriate, still more appropriate is 
the republic of science , if literature is becoming interna- 
tional, science is international However bitter the jealousies 
that may separate France and Germany, the French 
savant watches eagerly for the work of his German 
compeer, and the German cannot afford to disdain the con- 
tributions of tho Frenchman, International congresses of 
the representatives of particular departments of research are 
becoming mere matters of course ; a meteorological congress 
met at Vienna m 1868, a health congress at Brussels in 
1877. An association ultimately j'oined by nearly all the 
Oontinental nations was formed at Berlin in 1866 to 
determine the meridian between Palermo and Cliristiania, 
and thus furnish a standard unit for Europe ; and in 1877 
a geographical congress for the exploration of Africa was 
open^ under the presidency of the king of the Belgians. 

How necessary such co-operation really is is shown by the 
loss that science has already sustained from the existence 
of different methods of registration and observation ; the 
labour of years has not unfrequently been rendered utterly 
useless to the general progress by the employment of 
incommensurable systems. Considerable advances have 
happily been made towards the universal adoption of 
the same metrical and monetary standards. The French 
sjrstem of weights and measures was introduced into 
the Netherlands in 1820, into Spain in 1869, into Por- 
tugal in 1868, into Germany in 1872, and into Boumania 
m 1876. In 1881 it will become obligatory in Norway 
and Sweden. A monetary league, by which they agreed 
to perfect reciprocity of currency, was formed in 1866 
by France, Itiily, Belgium, and Switzerland, and they 
were joined by Greece in 1876, and by Roumania in 
1876. Uniformity of coinage was established throughout 
the German empire in 1872, and in 1875 the Scan- 
dinavian states agreed to adopt a common system. In 
1874 a postal union was constituted by a convention at 
Bern between Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, 
Servia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey; and 
this has been followed by a similar telegraphic union. 

A third tendency fostered by the same conditions as Tolora- 
iutemationalism is what is known as religious and political tion. 
toleration. The name is an unhappy one, os it implies the 
mutual obnoxiousness of the various religious and political 
parties, but the time has hardly come when it can be con- 
sidered a misnomer; the foremost countries of Europe are 
still far from having attained the full enjoyment of that 
intellectual liberty which formed the ideal of a Milton, a 
De Tocqueville, or a Stuart Mill. Thanks, indeed, to the 
influence of the French Revolution, rapid progress has been 
made durmg tbe present century, and the severer forms of 
persecution have fallen decidedly out of fashion. The J ews 
are the most notable monument of the change Their his- 
tory for centuries was full of blood and tears ; they were 
despised and rejected ; their very name was a byword and 
reproacL The 19tli century has seen them gradually ad- 
mitted to all the rights of citizens in the most flourishing 
countries of the continent, guiding the destinies of nations 
and mingling their blood with the proudest nobilities. In the 
more backward and conservative countries they still labour 
under many disadvantages : from Norway and Russia Proper 
they are excluded by law, and in Portugal aud Spain they 
are emphatically aliens. The same number of Dr Lehmann’s 
Der IsradU^ one of the organs of the orthodox parly, re- 
ports that l^nmania is preparing a law for the civic and 
political equalization of the native Jews, and that in 
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Bulgaria the hatred agaiust the Jews is so great that, on 
the eTacuation of Rustchuk by the Turks, the Bulgarians 
sent a deputation requesting the Russian commander to 
expel the whole Jewish community and to plunder their 
shops. The liberal movement of Roumania was dictated 
partly by a desire to obtain the sympathy of Western 
Europe; for until recently persecution of the Jews was 
carried on as vigorously there as in the neighbouring 
countries. Between Roman Catholics and Protestants the 
ancient feud has lost some of its bitterness. In Scotland 
and England the legal emancipation of the Catholics in 
1829 has been followed by social clianges of great im- 
portance, the extent of which may he estimated by the 
little opposition which was offered to the restoration of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Scotland in 1878. In Prussia 
and throughout the German empire there has been a 
recrudescence of animosity between the confessions; but 
it is to be observed that the contest is rather between the 
state and a political party than between the Cathohes as 
Catholics and the Protestants as Protestants. In fact, it is 
only part of a wider contest which is being fought uuder 
varying forms throughout the greater part of Europe, as to 
whether the state or the church is to be the dominant 
power. Many of the measures which the Government has 
adopted have certainly led to what is practically religious 
persecution; but this persecution is totally different in its 
character from the persecutions of the Huguenots m the 17th 
century. The most extreme exertions of power have been 
the suppression of religious communities, the removal and 
appointment of priests and bishops by the civil authorities, 
the prohibition of religious processions, and in 1876 the 
closing of all Catholic schools and the assertion of complete 
state control over all church property. In Switzerland the 
movement was similar; the Old Catholic party was re- 
cognized by the state in 1876, and the cathedrals of Bern 
and Geneva handed over to its clergy. In Belgium the 
Liberal and Protestant minority have excited violent 
disturbances in several cities, as Ghent and Brussels, 
and the social fermentation has been carried to dangerous 
extremes; but by the constitution there is full religious 
liberty, all the churches are subsidized by the Government, 
and by a curious anomaly the heaviest subsidy is paid 
to the weakest denomination. The relations established 
between Italy and the pope, by the absolute irrecon- 
cilability of their territorial claims, has naturally led 
the Italian Government to adopt a strongly anti-ecclesiasti- 
cal policy: tlie state religion is Roman Cathoheism, 
but the suppression of monasteries has been vigorously 
carried ou^ and religious processions outside of the 
churches can only take place by special permission 
of the prefects. The constitution sanctions full religious 
liberty. In France Roman Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
all receive grants from the public treasury. The Russian 
Government exercises its authority in favour of the Greek 
church ill a way that frequently infringes on the liberties 
of other religionists, and no secession can take place from 


the pale of the establishment ; but at the same time the 
profession of any creed is legally allowed, Spain, by the 
last of her many revolutions, has taken a step backwards : 
private worship is still permitted to non-Catliolic religions, 
and foreigners are considered inviolable, but all public 
mauifestations, by printed notices, emblems, or otherwise, 
are strictly prohibited. 

It has happily become impossible for even the most re- 
trograde of nations to recall the days of the Inquisition, — a 
fact that IS at least partly due to the influence of another 
great movement, which may be distinguished as humani- 
tariamsm. This movement is evident in so many depart- 
ments of thought and action, here introducing a less painful 
process of killing into the slaughter-house, and there affect- 
ing the decision of questions of speculative theology, that 
only a few sv^estive facts need be mentioned. The penal 
codes of all European nations have been cleared of most 
of their medimval baiharism ; and the infliction of direct 
physical suffering is reserved for the more brutal class of 
cruninals. Instruments of torture are mere antiquarian 
curiosities. The punishment of death, once the common 
penalty for trivial and heinous offences, already appears 
to many minds as altogether inhuman, and has been com- 
pletely abolished or discontinued in Holland, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, Switzerland, and Roumania. The bill for its abolition 
in Italy in 1875 was lost by 73 to 36, and the district of Tus- 
cany, which had adopted the abolition about twenty years 
before, was forced to conform to the general law. In 1876, 
however, the committee for the levision of the penal code 
unanimously voted for the abolition. The introduction of 
private instead of public executions is a stop in the some 
direction, though like many other partial measures it may 
delay the complete disuse of capital punishment, Mention 
may also be made of the amelioration of prison discipline, of 
the magnificent progress in the treatment of the insane 
which has been effected by the philanthropists of the last two 
generations, of the enormous increase which has taken place 
in the number of our hospitals, asylums, and benevolent 
institutions, and of the growing attention that is paid to 
relief of the sufferings of the lower animals. Whatever 
bo the wisdom of the measure, the law of 187C in Eng- 
land in regard to vivisection speaks volumes for the 
advance of the humanitarian movement. In this respect as 
in others the various European nations are in very different 
stages : while the English magistrate is fining a collier or 
carter for lending his countenance to a cockfight, the 
Spanish magistrate is applauding the exploits of a picadur 
or matado)'. That we are approximating to a unity of 
sentiment is shown among other things by the support 
which has been given to the Geneva convention for the 
mitigation of the sufferings of the wounded in war, which 
was formed in 1864 by the representatives of Baden, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Hesse, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Prussia, Switzerland, and Wfirtemberg, and which has 
since obtained the adhesion of Greece, Great Britain, and 
Turkey. (h. a. w.) 
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EURYDICE. See Orpheus. 

EURYMEDOlSr, an Athenian general, who, in the 6th 
year of the Peloponnesian war, 428 b.c., was sent by the 
Athenians, with a fleet of 60 vessels, to intercept the 
Peloponnesian fleet which was sailing to attack Corcyra, at 
that time rendered defenceless through internal feudi On 
his arrival he found that Nicostratus with a small squadron 
from Naupactus had placed the island in security, hut he 
took the command of the combined fleet, which, however, 
the absence of the enemy prevented from achieving any 
other end than merely to countenance and support by its 
presence the cruelties inflicted by the democratic party on 
their political opponents. In the following summer, in 
joint command along with Hipponicus of the land forces of 
the Athenians, he, in concert with the fleet commanded by 
Nicias, ravaged the district of Tanagra , and in 425 B.O., 
conjointly with Sophocles, he was sent in command of an 
expedition destined for Sicily. After leaving they learned 
that the enemy’s fleet was at Corcyra, but they were delayed 
by stormy weather from arriving there in time to attack 
them. They had been commanded in any case to touch at 
Corcyra, in order to deliver the democratic party from the 
attacks of the oligarchical exiles, who had taken up a posi- 
tion on a hill near the city, and were threatening it with cap- 
ture. On the arrival of the Athenian fleet the oligarchical 
leaders surrendered themselves on condition that they should 
be sent to Athens to be judged , but they were treacherously 
induced to make an attempt to escape, and on that account 
were delivered up to the fury of their opponents. Eury- 
medon then proceeded to Sicily, but immediately on his 
arrival there a pacification was concluded by Hermocrates, 
to which Eurymedon and Sophocles were induced to agree. 
The terms of the pacification did not, however, satisfy the 
Athenians, who attributed its conclusion to bribery, and 
punished two of the chief agents in the negotiation by 
banishment, while Eurymedon was sentenced to pay 
a heavy fine. In 414 Eurymedon, sent with Demosthenes 
to reinforce the Athenians at the siege of Syracuse, was 
defeated and slain in the first of two battles fought before 
its walls. 

EURYSTHEUS. See Hercules. 

EUSEBIUS, of Coesarea, surnamed Pamphili, i.e , the 
friend of Pamphilus, and well known as the father of eccle- 
siastical history, was born probably in Palestine about the 
year 265. The date of his birth is, however, uncertain, and 
varies between 260 and 270. We know little of his youth 
beyond the fact that he was a diligent student of sacred 
literature, his biography by his episcopal successor Acacius 
having perished. It was as a student, and probably as 
holding some inferior office in the church at Ccesarea, that 
he became connected with Pamphilus who was at the head 
of a theological school there, and devoted himself to the 
collection of a church library, especially to the care and de- 
fence of the writings of his great master Origen, In the 
course of the Diocletian persecution, which broke ouMn 
303, Pamphilus was imprisoned for two years, and finally 
suffered martyrdom. During the time of his imprisonment 
(307-9) Eusebius distinguished himself by assiduous devo- 
tion to his friend, spent days with him in affectionate in- 
tercourse, and is supposed to have actively assisted him in 
the preparation of an apology for Origen’s teaching, which 
survives in the Latin of Rufinus (Ronth, Eeliq., iv. 339). 
After the death of Pamphilus Eusebius withdrew to Tyre, 
where he was kindly received by the Bishop Paulinus, and 
afterwards, while the Diocletian persecution still raged, 
went to Egypt, where he was imprisoned, but soon released. 
His release at the time suggested an accusation made 
against him more than twenty years afterwards by Potamon, 
the fiery bishop of Heraclea, that he had apostatized. 
“Who art thou, Eusebius,” exclaimed Potamon at the famous 
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council of Tyre, which condenaned Atlianasius, “to judge 
the innocent Athanasius. Didst thou not sit with me in 
prison in the time of the tyrants 1 They plucked out my 
eye for my confession of the truth; thou earnest forth un- 
hurt. How didst thou escape 1” The coarseness of the 
accusation, however, was only in the spirit of the times, 
and it rests on no evidence whatever. The elevation of 
Eusebius to the see of Caesarea so soon afterwards, in 316 
at latest — probably 313 — is of itself sufficeut to dispose of 
any such charge. Here Eusebius laboured and became a 
conspicuous figure in the church till the year of his death, 
340. The patriarchate of Antioch was put within his offer 
in 331, but he preferred the less eminent sphere associated 
with his early studies and friends, and as probably more con- 
genial to bis literary tastes and pursuits. 

The character of Eusebius, both as a niau and a theo- 
logian, is intimately bound up with the part uhich he took at 
the council of Nicaea, and afterwards in the great controversy 
connected with the work of that council. His conduct and 
his views have been differently judged, according to the 
estimate which later critics have formed of the merits of 
this controversy, and the dogmatic prejudices vhich on one 
side or the other it is apt to engender. Dr ISTewman, for 
example, in his history of the Arians in the 4th century, 
speaks of him as “openly siding with the Ariaus, and sanc- 
tioning and sharing their deeds of violence,” while most 
Anglican scholars, from Bull and Cave to Dr Samuel Lee of 
Cambridge, who translated the Thcophania of Eusebius in 
1843 from a recently recovered Syriac IMS , have warmly 
defended his orthodoxy. The same division of opinion 
regarding him has prevailed more or less in other quarters, 
and even in the age succeeding his own. It is only in 
the scientific theology of Germany, and especially in 
Domer’s great work on the Person of Christ, that his true 
theologicd position can be said to have been made clear. 
He was certainly not Ariau, however he may have defended 
Arius personally, any more than he was Athanasian. He 
was really the representative of the indeterminate theology 
of the church on the great point in dispute, before tbe lines 
of controversy on the one side and the other had hardened 
into the formulm which have become identified with the two 
positions known as Arianism and Athaua&iauism. To j udge 
and still more to condemn him from one side or the other 
is to mistake the law of the historical development cf 
dogma, and to apply to him conclusions which belong to a 
later type of thought than that in which he had been 
trained. This will he best seen by a brief explanation of 
his stand-point, both personal and theological, throughout 
the controversy. 

"When the Arian controversy broke forth, about 319, 
Arius, who possibly may have known something of 
Eusebius during his stay in Egypt, besought his interven- 
tion to pacify the misunderstanding between him and his 
bishop, Alexander. Eusebius responded so far as to write 
two letters to Alexander explaining that Arius was misrepre- 
sented (Fragm, in Mansi, xiii. 310). This fact is of 
interest, as showing his natural attitude in the controversy 
before the calling of the council of Hictea, At this council 
he attended as the special friend of Constantine, whom he 
was appointed to receive with a panegyrical oration, and at 
whose right hand he enjoyed the honour of sitting. Hot 
only so, but he prepared and submitted the first draft of 
the creed which was afterwards, with w'ell-known and 
significant additions, adopted by the council. The whole 
difference between Eusebius and the Athauasians centred 
in these additions, and in fact, in the famous expression 
“Homoousion” — “ of the same substance” which was judged 
necessary by the council to express the true relation of the 
Father and the Son. He resisted this expression to the 
l^t, and only at length accepted it and subscribed the creed 
VIIL — 9t 
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at tlie dictation of the emperor. After the Council he con- 
tinued to identify himself with the fortunes of the Arian 
rather than of the Athanasiaii party, and his great favour 
at court and his influence with the imperial authorities 
enabled him to protect the one party at the expense of the 
other. It is this personal attitude which has mainly 
identified him with Arianism. In so far as he was a 
partisan, and lent himself to the persecution of the 
“ orthodox ” or Athauasians, the conduct of Eusebius is 
deserving of the censure that has been bestowed upon it. 
But it is to be remembered that fiom his own theological 
stand-point ho w^as disposed to regard the treatment of 
Ar ina by his opponents as indefensible, and to consider 
liis opinions as tenable within the church. In snort 
the Athanasians were to him the innovators in doctrine 
rather than Arius, who only maintained a stand-point that 
many had held in the church before him, even if he rest- 
lessly drew unfounded conclusions from it, whereas the 
Athanasian development evidently appeared to Eusebins to 
go beyond the older and less determinate doctrine in which 
he had been trained. The special defect of Eusebius seems 
to have been a lack of that spiritual and speculative insight 
which sees the true drift of opinions, and detects below the 
surface of language a true from a false line of development 
of Christian thought. As Dornor says of the theological 
position at the time, it was clear that the church had 
arrived at a point at which it could not stand still, but 
must choose one or other of two courses,— either to take a 
step in advance and define the indefinite, or to go back- 
wards either into heathenism or into Judaism. 

The opinions of Eusebius himself may he summarized as 
follows. God is with him One, or the Monas, exalted in 
his supreme essence above all plurality. He is Being abso- 
lutely, ■'Oj/, or the primal substance, wpion? Ovo-La. 
Thus essentially conceived, God. is infinitely above the 
world, His relation to which is in and through the Son, 
“ nho is the image of the invisible, the first boin of every 
creature ” (Col. i. ID). He would have substituted the 
Greek of the latter e.tpre3sion, it/icototokos ffdcnjs ktutcws, 
instead of the formula finally adopted in tho Nicene creed, 
that the Son is o/AoouVtos t<{) irarpi, '‘of the same sub- 
stance with the Father,” But in no sense did he recognize 
the Son as Himself a creature or as sprung liko other 
cieatures, ovk oirutv. He was not “ the same as tho 
Father, of equal power and glory,” because the idea of the 
Divine is conceivably complete in God as One; but He was 
begotten of the Father before all worlds or mons. He was in a 
true sense avdp^os, “ without beginning in time.” Eusebius 
repudiated therefore the Arian formula, “There was a time 
when the Son was not ” he could even say, “the Son was 
always with the Father,” tw ifarpt d)S vlbv 8ta Travros crwQvra 
{Dem. Ev,, 4, 8), yet he shrunk from calling the Son 
a-vva[8ioi or “co-eternal” wi th the Father. While holding, in 
slmrt, in his own sense to the true divinity of the Son, he 
, 'shrunk from attempting to define either with the Arians or 
the Athanasians the relation between the Father and the 
Soil, as beyond human conception. The nearest imago by 
which the relation could be conceived was tliat of evmBui 
(Dem. Ev.y 4, 3), or the relation betiveon a flower and its 
Xierfume, He seems to have preferred this to tho image 
of light and its brightness, or “ light of light,”— although 
both this phrase and the associated phrase “ God of God ” 
surviving in the Nicene creed were in the original “profes- 
sion of faith ” which he submitted to the council. From i:.big 
brief statement it is evident that Eusebius was not himself 
doctrinally an Arian, however he may have favoured tho 
Arian party. He was separated from it on the essential 
jioint, that the Son was in no sense a creature or made, 

OVK ovrmv. The name Exoucontian, by* which the 
Arians came to be specifically known, could never have been 
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applied to him. On the other hand, be is separated from 
the Athanasians chiefly by the twofold conception of Deity, 
now as the semi-Platonic Monas or ’'Ov, abiding in un- 
approachable self-existence, and now as the Divine Father 
self-revealing Himself in the Son, and in the world created 
by the Son. As his mind dwelt on tho idea of Deity jiure 
and simple, or as absolute Being, lie seems to have recoiled 
from the identity of the Supreme God with the Logos, but 
as he dwelt on the idea of the Divine in relation to the 
tool Id, he saw in the Logos or Son the full expression of the 
Divine — the organ or power through whom all created exist- 
euco is called into being There is, in other woids, with him 
a *• sensns eminens ” in which God is One, alone in power 
and glory; but the Christian or revealed concexiiion of God 
is nevertheless acknowledged by bun as Trinitarian. Ac- 
cording to Dorner’s explanation of the Eusehiaii theology, 
“God’s being a Trinity dejionds on Uis will. At the 
same time this does not mean that God might be other 
than Trinitarian, for it is impossible to God not to will the 
perfect.” 

Those views of Eusebius are chiefly contained in his well- 
known Demonstnitio EvaiigcUca, in the first book of his 
lately discovered treatise on tho Theophunici, and in his 
treatise against Marcellus, who in extreme reaction from 
Arianism taught a doctrine approaching Sabcllianism. 

It only remains further to add that Eusebius is undoubt- 
edly more of a writer and critic than of a thinker. lie is 
admitted to have excelled in more erudition all tho church 
fathers, hardly excepting Ongen and Jerome. But his 
writings are and and artificial in style, with an air of com- 
pilation rather than of original power. His JScdobiaKfical 
Distort is destitute of method or graphic interest of any 
bind, but is a valuable repertory of tho opinions of the 
Christian writers of tho 2d or 3d century, who^o works 
have otherwise perished. It has boon charged with person- 
ality and inaccuracy by Gibbon, but without adequate evi- 
dence. (See general estimate of Eusebius as an historian, 
article Ononcn Hnsrorwy, vol. v., p. 701.) Tho personal rela- 
tions of Eusebius to Constantino have been, like other points 
of his life, variously judged. Ho was undoubtedly more of a 
courtier than was becoming in a Christian bishop, and in 
his Zi/e of Constantine has written an e.xtravagant panegyric 
rather than abiogiapliy of the emperor. Altogether ho is a 
conspicuous and significant, rather than a gioat or noble 
figure in the history of the chnrch. 

Of Etwobuis's woiks the most impoitant an* tlio followin" 

1. The Ecdcsiaskoal Ilistorij, in ten hooks, — comprising the 
history of the church from the ascension of Cluist to tho defeat and 
death of Licinios, 324 A.i). 2. The Chronicon, in two hooks,— com- 
pii&ing an histoiical sketch, with chronologiu.il tables, of thoiiio.st 
important events in the history of the world horn the d.ij’s of 
Ahnoham till tho twentieth year of the reign of Con.stantiiic. Thi-s 
work, which is one of great importance in the study of ancient 
history, was published in its complete fonn for the liist time at 
Milan in 1818. 3. The Proaparatio Emngdica, in fifteen hooks, 
— a collection of facts and quotations from tho work of nearly 
all thcphilo.sophers of antiquity, intended to prcjiare the reader’s 
mind for the acceptance of the Christian evidences. 4. The 
Dmomtraiio Emngdica, in twenty books, of which ton arc extant, 
— a learned and valuable treatise on the evidences themselves. It 
is intended to complete the Christian argument for which the previ- 
ous woik was a preparation. In addition there aro various minor 
woiks of Eusebius, viz., the Tlieophama, in four hooks, translated 
from a Syiiac MS,, discovered by Tattamin an Italian monastery in 
1839 ; his, treatises against Marcellus in two books, and against 
Hierocles ; his life of Constantine— vita Constaiiiuii, and his 
Onamaslicon, a description of the towns and pLaces mentioned in 
Holy Scripture, ai ranged in alphabetical order. For account.? of 
Eusebius himself and his opinions, seo Herzog’s Ency., s, voc.; 
Schaff, Church Sisi., ii. 872-9 ; Introd. to Lee’s’ translation of the 
Theophania; Domer’s Sist. of the Person of Chriot, ii. 217, et seq ., — 
Translation in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. (J. T.) 

EUSEBIUS, of Emesa, a learned ecclesiastic of the 
Greek church, was born at Edessa about the beginning of 
the 4th century. After receiving his early education in 
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his native town, he studied theology at Coesarea and 
Antioch, and philosophy and science at Alexandria. Among 
his teachers were Eusebius of Cassarea and Patrophilus of 
Scythopohs. The reputation he acquired for learning and 
eloquence led to his being. chosen in 341 by the synod 
of Antioch to succeed Athanasius as archbishop of 
Alexandria, an appointment which he, however, declined. 
He accepted instead the small bishopric of Emesa m 
Phoenicia, but, on account of his reputation as an astrologist, 
the people opposed his settlement, and although they were 
ultimately induced, through the intervention of the bishop 
of Antioch, to receive him peacefully, he soon after- 
wards, either because of the discontent of his flock or on 
account of his love for a studious life, resigned his office 
and retired to Antioch. His fame as an astrologer com 
mended him to the notice of the emperor Constantine, with 
whom ho became a great favourite, and whom he accompanied 
on many of his expeditions The theological sympathies 
of Eusebius were with the semi Arian party, but he seems 
not to have had a very strong interest in the controversy. 
He has the reputation of having been a man of extraordin 
ary learning, great eloquence, and considerable intellectual 
power, but of his numerous writings only a few fragments 
are now in existence. 

EUSEBIUS of Hicomedia is the only other of the many 
early fathers or bishops of the church bearing the name who 
claims our notice. He was the defender of Arius in a still 
more avowed manner than his namesake of Caesarea, and 
from him the Eusebian or middle party specially derived 
their name. He was known amongst them by the epithet 
of Great. He was a contemporary of the bishop 
of Caesarea and united with him in the enjoyment of 
the friendship and favour of the imperial family. He is 
said to have been connected by his mother with the em- 
[leror Julian. He was first bishop of Berytus (Beyrout) 
in Phoenicia, but his name is especially identified with the 
see of Hicomedia, which, from the time of Diocletian till 
Constantine established his court at Byzantium, was 
regarded as the capital of the Eastern empire. He warmly 
espoused the cause of Arius in his quarrel with his bishop 
Alexander, and wrote a letter in his defence to Pan- 
linus, bishop of Tyre, which is preserved in the Church 
History of Theodoret. His views appear to have been 
identical with those of his namesake in placing Christ 
above all created beings, the only begotten of the Father, 
but in refusing to recognize Him to be “ of the same 
substance ” with the Father, who is alone in essence and 
absolute being. 

At the council of Nicoea Eusebius of Nicomedia eatnestly 
opposed, along with his namesake of Caisarea, the insertion 
of the Honioousion clause, but after being defeated in his 
object he also signed the creed in his own sense of o/iotos 
AO.T ovo-tav. He refused, however, to sign the anathema 
directed against the Arians, not, as he afterwards explained, 
because of his variance from the Athanasiau theology, but 
“ because he doubted whether Arius really held what the 
anathema) Imputed to him” (Sozom., ii. 16). After the 
council he continued zealously to espouse the Arian cause, 
and was so far carried away in his zeal against the Athan- 
asians that he was temporarily banished from his see, and 
visited with the displeasure of the emperor as a disturber 
of the peace of the church. But his alieuation from the 
court was of short duration. He retained the confidence 
of the emperor’s sister Ooustantia, through whose special 
influence he is supposed to have been promoted to the see of 
Hicomedia, and by her favour he was restored to his position, 
and speedily acquired an ascendency over the mind of the 
emperor no less than that of his sister. He was selected to 
administer baptism to him in his last illness. There seems 
no doubt that Eusebius of Kicomedia waS more of a 
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poh'tician than a theologian. He was certainly a partisan 
in the great controversy of his time, and is even credited 
(although on insufficient evidence) with having used dis- 
graceful means to procure tke deposition of Eustathius, 
5ie “ orthodox” bishop of Antioch (Theodoret, i. 21). His 
restless ambition and love of power are not to be denied. 
To the last he defended Anus, and at the time of the latter’s 
sudden death, 337, it was chiefly through his menace, as 
representing the emperor, that the church of Constantinople 
had been thrown into such anxiety as to whether the 
leader should be re-admitted to the bosom of the church. 
Eusebius himself died in 342. 

EUSTATHIUS, St, bishop of Bercea, was a native of 
Side in Pamphylia By the council of Nice, in ^^hich he 
distinguished himself by his zeal against the Arians, he was 
promoted in 325 to the patriarchate of Antioch. So 
violent was the feehng among the Arians against him, 
that a synod of Arian prelates, convened at Antioch in 330, 
brought about his deposition on a charge of Sabellianism, 
as well as of various instances of unfaithfulness to his vows 
of celibacy. He was banished to Thrace, where be died 
probably in 359 or 360. Of several works attributed 
to Eustathius there is only one which can with certainty 
be pronounced his — an address, namely, to the emperor 
Constantine, delivered during the sitting of the eouncil of 
Nice, 

EUSTATHIUS, archbishop of Thessalonica, was a native 
of Constantinople, and flourished during the latter half of 
the 12th century. He was at first a monk, and afterwards 
teacher of rhetoric in his native city. In 1174 or 1175 
he was chosen bishop of Myra in Lycia, and shortly after- 
wards archbishop of Thessalonica. Such of his works- as 
have descended to our times display a comprehensiveness 
and variety of erudition, that fairly entitle him to the 
praise of being the most learned man of his day. The 
most important of these is his Comnmtary on the Iliad 
and Odyssey of Horner^ a work valuable as comprising 
large extracts from the scholia of other critics, whose 
works have now perished, such as Apion, Heliodorus, 
Aristarchus, Aristophanes of Byzantium, &c This com- 
mentary was first published at Home, 1642-60, in 4 vols , 
and was reprinted at Leipsio, in 1825-29, under the 
editorial care of G. Stallbaum. Eustathius also wrote a 
commentary on Dionysius the geographer, first printed by 
Bobert Stephens in 1647, and frequently reprinted since. 
A commentary on Pindar, which he is known to have written, 
has been lost. He is also the author of various religious 
works, chiefly against the prevailing abuses of his time, 
which almost anticipate, though in a milder form, the 
denunciations of Luther. The year of Eustathius’s death 
is uncertain, some placing it in 1194, and others a few 
years later. The funeral orations pronounced in his honour 
by Euthynius and Michael Choniates are still in MS. in 
the Bodleian library. 

EUTERPE, the muse of lyric poetry. See Muses. 

EUTROPIUS, a Roman historian who lived in ths 
latter half of the 4th century. Both his surname and the 
place of his bitth are unknown, but from certain statements 
in his history it appears that he held the office of a “ secre- 
tary” under Constantine the Great ; and the fact that his 
history is dedicated to Valens shows that he was alive in 
the rei^ of the latter emperor. This work, pubhshsd 
under the title of Bremaiium Histories Romanoe, is a com- 
pend in ten books of the entire Roman history from the 
foundation of the city to the accession of Valens. This 
treatise has been compiled with considerable care from the 
best accessible authorities, and is written generally with ini*- 
partiaJity, and in a clear and simple style,^ Besides chroni- 
cling events, Eutropius usually gives brief characteristics- 
of tlie leading historical personages, Although his Latin 
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style in some instances differs from that of the purest 
models, the work was for a long time a favourite elementary 
school-book. As a history its independent value fe not 
great, and occasional mistakes have been discovered in it, 
both in regard to matters of fact and in chronology ; but it is 
sometimes serviceable in supplying the lacunae occurring in 
history from the total loss of some of the classics, and the 
imperfect state in which others have come down to us. 
There have been many editions of Eutropiua That by 
Havercamp was reputed the best till the appearance of the 
more complete and critical ones by Tzschucke,Leip8ic, 1798, 
and Grosse, Halle, 1813. Several other editions have been 
liublished since that of Grosse, the best being that of Guil. 
Harfcel, Berlin, 1872 Of the two Greek translations of 
Eutropins, that by Capito Lycius has long since perished , 
the more recent veision of Paeanius, which is rather a peri- 
phrasis than a translation, will be found incorporated with 
the best editions of the Latin text. 

EUTYCHES, the founder of the sect of the Eutychians, 
was a presbyter and archimandrite at Constantinople, and 
first came into notice in 431 a.t). at the council of Ephesus, 
where, as a zealous adherent of Cyril and the Alexandrine 
school, he vehemently opposed the doctrine of the Nes- 
torians. They were accused of teaching that the divine 
nature was not incarnated in but only attendant on Jesus, 
being superadded to his human nature after the latter was 
completely formed. la opposition to this Eutyches went so 
fir as to affirm that after the union of the two natures, the 
human and the divine, Christ had only one nature, that of 
the incarnate Word, and that therefore His human body was 
essentially different from other human bodies. In this he 
went beyond Cyril and the Alexandrine school generally, 
who, although they expressed the unity of the two natures 
in Christ so as almost to nullify their duality, yet took care 
verbally to guard themselves against the accusation of in 
any way circumscribing or modifying his real and true 
humanity. It would seem, however, that Eutych^ differed 
from the Alexandrine school chiefly from inability to ex- 
press his meaning with proper guardednesa, for equally 
with them he denied that Christ’s human nature was either 
transmuted or absorbed into his divine nature The energy 
and imprudence of Eutyches in asserting his opinions led to 
his being accused of heresy by Eusebius, bishop of 
Dorylmnm, at a council presided over by Flavian at Con- 
stantinople in 448. As his explanations were not con- 
sidered satisfactory, the council deposed him from his priestly 
office and excommunicated him ; but in 449, at a council 
convened by Dioscorus of Alexandria and overawed by 
the presence of a large number of Egyptian monks, not only 
was Eutyches reinstated in his office, but Eusebius and 
Flavian, his chief opponents, were deposed, and the 
Alexandrine doctrine of the “ one nature ” received the 
sanction of the church. Two years afterwards, however, by 
a council which met at Chalcedon, the synod of Ephesus 
was declared to have been a ‘‘ robber synod, ” its proceed- 
ings were annulled, and, in opposition to the doctrines of 
Eutyches, it was declared that the two natures were united 
in Christ, but without any alteration, absorption, or confu- 
sion. Eutyches died in exile, but of his later life nothing 
is known. After his death his doctrines obtained the sup- 
port of the empress Eudocia, and made considerable pro- 
gress in Syria. In the 6th century they received a new 
impulse from a monk of the name of Jacob, who united the 
various divisions into which the Eutychians, or Monophy- 
sites, had separated into one church, which exists at the 
present time under the name of the Jacobite Church, and 
has numerous adherents in Armenia, Egypt, and Ethiopia. 

EUYUK, or IlyirK, a Turkish village of Aaia, Minor, is 
situated about 75 miles W.S.W. of Amasia, and 28 miles 
south of the Kizil Imak river, on a small hill which is a 


spur from higher hills to the north of it. It consists of 
only about twenty houses, but contains jierhaps the most 
important ruins in Asia Minor, They aie the remains of a 
large building, and consist of colossal blocks of granite con- 
taining a great variety of sculptures very little defaced. 
The upper portion of the walls seems to have been formed 
of clay, as there are no remains of overturned materials. 
In form the building resembles an Assyrian palace, and 
has been conjectured by some to have been erected by the 
builders of the palaces of Nineveh, adopting in this instance, 
as they are known to have done in others, Egyptian figures 
and emblems. But not merely from the sphinxes, but from 
the character of the human figures, Van Lennep considers 
that it was more probably a temple erected by Egyptians, 
who adopted an Assyrian form of building , and he conjec- 
tures that it dates back to the earliest Egyptian conquests 
ID Asia Minor. 

See Hamilton’s Ana Minor, 1842 ; Barth’s Pidso iwi Trapcvmi 
naeh Skvtari, 1860 ; and Van Lennep, Asia Minor, 1870. 

EVAGORAS, king of Salamis, is said to have been 
descended from a family who claimed Teucer, brother of 
Ajax, as their progenitor, and who for a long period had 
been rulers of Salamis until expelled by a Phoenician exile. 
Evagoras, notwithstanding the expulsion of his ancestors, 
seems to have been born at Salamis, and lived there till 
the throne was again usurped by a Cyprian noble, — 
when, either from a prudent resolve to avoid the possi- 
bility of danger, or on account of information which he re- 
ceived of the usurper’s designs against his life, he fled to 
Cilicia. Thence he returned secretly to Salamis m 410 B.O.; 
and, having with the aid of a small band of adherents over- 
powered the guards of the palace and put the tyrant to 
death, he mounted the throne. According to Isocrates, 
Evagoras was a just and wise ruler, whose aim was to pro- 
mote alike the general wellbeing of his state and the welfare 
of his individual subjects, and this not merely liy an increase 
of wealth and of the luxuries which it can provide, but by 
the cultivation of .'the Grecian arts of refinement and 
civilization, which had been almost obliterated in Salamis 
by a long period of barbarian rule. Ho endeavoured in 
every way to promote friendly relations with the Athenians, 
and after the defeat of the Athenian general Conon at 
.^gospotami, be gave him refuge and a cordial reception. 
He also endeavoured, at least for a time, to secure the 
friendship of Persia, and concluded a treaty with Artaxerxea 
II., whose aid he secured for the Athenians against 
Lacedaemon. Conjointly with the Persians and Athenians, 
he assisted in gaining the battle of Cnidus, 394 B.C., and for 
this service his statue was placed by the Athenians side by 
side with that of their general Conon in the Ceramicus. 
Not long after this his friendly relations with Persia seem 
to have been annulled, very probably becau.se the Persian 
monarch was jealous of his enterprising and independent 
spirit, and of his increasing influence. Direct war betvreen 
him and Persia did not, however, occur until after the peace 
negotiated by Antalcidas, 387; but he took advantage of 
the Persians being otherwise engaged to extend his rule over 
the greater part of Cyprus, and to stir up revolt among the 
Cilicians. As soon as the Persians were free to devote their 
whole attention to him, these acts were speedily revenged. 
He was totally defeated by a largely superior Persian force, 
and compelled to flee to Salamis, which the Persians closely 
invested, and in all probability would soon have succeeded 
in capturing, bad not dissensions broken out between the 
two generals, of which Evagoras took advantage to conclude 
a peace with one of them. By the terms of this peace, 
Evagoras was allowed to remain nominal king of Salamis, 
but apparently under the authority of Persia, and at all 
evente with his independence, if not altogether overthrown, 

I at least very much crippled. About ten years after this, 
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374 ao., Evagoras was assassinated by a eunuch from 
motives of private revenge. 

EVAGEIUSj surnamed Scholasticus and Ex-Praefectus, 
was born at Epiphania in Syria, 536 a.d. From his sur- 
name he is known to have been an advocate, and it is sup- 
posed that be practised at Antioch. He was the legal 
adviser of Gregory, patriarch of that city ; and through 
this connection he was brought under the notice of the 
emperor Tiberius, who honoured him with the rank of 
qumstorian. His influence and reputation were so consider- 
able that on the occasion of his second marriage a public 
festival was celebrated in his honour, which, however, was ' 
interrupted by a terrible earthquake, said to have destroyed 
60,000 persons. Evagrius’s name has been preserved by 
his Ecclesiastical EiMorij^ extending over the period from 
the third general council (that of Ephesus, 431) to the 
year 594. Though not wholly trustworthy, this work is 
tolerably impartial, and appears to have been compiled from 
original documents, but it is disfigured by the unquestion- 
ing creduhty characteristic of the age. The best edition is 
that contained in Beading’s Greek Ecclesiastical Historians, 
Cambridge, 1720. It is also translated in Bagster’s work 
bearing the same title. 

EVANDEE, In the Eoman tradition, as given by Livy, 
i. 6-7, the story of the Arcadian Evander is connected 
with the arrival of Hercules in Italy and his recovery of 
the cattle of Geryon from the robber Cacus. Evander, 
having left the Arcadian town of Pallantium, becomes the 
eponymus, or name-giver, of the Palatine, one of the seven 
hills of Eome. This is only one of many Greek legends 
adopted by the Eomans for the purpose of connecting 
Italian places with others of like-sounding names in Greece. 
The time when this story was embodied into Latin tradition 
cannot be precisely ascertained ; but we may safely assign 
it to the period when Greek influence began to make itself 
widely felt in the Italian peninsula. The story is told 
with many variations, inconsistencies, and contradictions. 
According to Pausanias (viii. 43, 2), Evander was the son of 
Hermes and a daughter of the river Ladon ] others spoke 
of him as a son of Echemus and Timandra. The motives 
which led him to leave Arcadia are also variously stated. 
The Latin writers made him a son of Mercury and the 
prophetess Carmenta, whose name belongs strictly to 
Italian mythology. So again, while one version of the 
story represents him as being hospitably welcomed in Italy, 
another speaks of him as gaining a footing in it by force, 
and after slaying Herilus, king of Prseneste. It would 
follow of necessity that the Italian legend would describe 
Evander as one who introduced Greek customs and rites 
into his new country, and would attribute to him such 
inventions as those which the Theban myth assigned to 
the Phoenician Cadmus. See Dion. Hal. L 33 ) Cornewall 
Lewis, Credibility of Early Roman History, ch. viii. § 4. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, an association of dif- 
ferent Christian denominations formed in London in August 
1846, at a conference of more than 800 clergymen and 
laymen from all parts of the world, and em&acing up- 
wards of fifty sections of the Protestant church. Though 
the proposal for an alliance was first mooted in England, 
it ultimately obtained wide support in other countries, 
more especially in America, and organizations in connexion 
with it now exist in the different capitals throughout 
the world. The object of the Alliance, according to a 
resolutiou of the first conference, is “ to enable Christians 
to realize in themselves and to exhibit to others that a 
living and everlasting union binds all true believers 
together in the fellowship of the church.” At the same 
conference the following was adopted as the basis of the 
Alliance ; — “ Evangelical views in regard to the divine 
inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
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tures ; the right and duty of private judgment in the inter- 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures ; the unity of the Godhead 
and the Trinity of persons therein j the utter depravity of 
human nature iu consequence of the fall; the incarnation 
of the Son of God, His work of atonement for sinners of 
mankind, and His mediatorial intercession and reign j the 
justification of the sinner by faith alone , the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the conversion and sanctification of the 
sinner ; the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the 
body, the judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with the eternal blessedness of the righteous and the eternal 
[ punishment of the wicked j the divine institution of the 
Christian ministry, and the obligation and perpetuity of the 
ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper,” — it being 
understood, however, 1st, that such a summary “ is not to 
be regarded in any formal or ecclesiastical sense as a creed 
or confession ; ” and 2d, that “ the selection of certain 
tenets, with the omission of others, is not to be held as 
implying that the former constitute the whole body of 
important truth, or that the latter are unimportant.” 
Annual conferences of branches of the Alliance are held in 
England, America, and several Continental countries ; and 
it is provided that a general conference, including represen- 
tatives of the whole Alliance, be held every seventh year, 
or oftener if it be deemed necessary. Such conferences 
have been held in London in 1851 ; Paris, 1855 ; Berlin, 
1857 ; Geneva, 1861 ; Amsterdam, 1867 j New York, 
1873. They are occupied with the discussion chiefly of 
the “best methods of counteracting infidelity,” promot- 
ing Christian union, organizing Christian agencies, and 
generally advancing the cause of Christianity, — every sub- 
ject being avoided which might give rise to any serious 
divergence of opinion among the members. The various 
organizations of the Alliance lend their aid to any depart- 
ment of Christian effort requiring special help ; and on 
several occasions their influence has been advantageously 
employed in cases of religious persecution. 

See Imports of the Proceedings of the different general conferences, 
which have been published under the following titles . — The Exan- 
gelical Alliance, London, 1847 j The Religious Condiiion of Christen- 
dom, London, 1862 ; The Religiom Condition of Christendom., London, 
1859 , The Geneva Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, London, 
1862; Evangclische AllianMe, Eotterdam, 1867, and Proceedings 
of the Amsterdam Conference, London, 1868 ; and Evangelical 
AUianct Conference 1878, New York, 1874. 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, an American reli- 
gious denomination originated about the beginning of the 
present century by Jacob Albrecht, a German Lutheran of 
Pennsylvania. About 1790 he began an itinerant mission 
among his fellow-countrymen, chiefly in Pennsylvania j and 
his labours meeting with considerable success, he was, at 
an assembly composed of representatives of the different 
stations, elected in 1800 presiding elder or chief pastor, 
and shortly afterwards rules of government were adopted 
somewhat similar to those of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In 1816 the first annual conference was held, 
and in 1843 there was instituted a general conference, com- 
posed of delegates chosen by the annual conferences and 
constituting the highest legislative and judicial authority 
in the church. The members of the general conference 
hold office for four years. In 1873 the association com- 
prised 15 annual conferences, consisting of over 600 
itinerant and 400 local preachers, possessed 4 training 
colleges, and numbered 83,195 members. 

EVANGELICAL UNION, a religious denomination 
which originated iu the deposition of the Eev. James 
Morison, minister of a United Secession congregation in 
Kilmarnock, Scotland, for certain views regarding faith, 
the work of the Spirit in salvation, and the extent of the 
atonement, which were regarded by the supreme court of 
his church as anti-Calvinistic and heretical. His deposi- 
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tioa toolc place in 1841 ; and Ms father, who was minister 
at Bathgate, and other two ministers being deposed not 
long afterwards for similar opinions, the four met at Kil- 
marnock in Itlay 1843, and, on the basis of certain doctrinal 
principles, formed themselves into an association under the 
name of the Evangelical Union, “for the purpose of 
countenaucing, counselling, and otherwise aiding one 
another, and aho for the purpose of training up spiritual 
and devoted young men to cany forward the work and 
‘ pleasure of the Lord.' ” The doctrinal views of the new 
denomination gradually assumed a more decidedly anti- 
Calvinistic form, and they began also to find many sjnn- 
patliizers among'^the Congregationalists of Scotland. hTine 
students were expelled from the Congregational Academy 
for holding “ Morisonian ” doctrines, and m 1845 eight 
churches were disjoined from the Congregational Union of 
Scotland and formed a connexion with the Evangelical 
Union. In 1858 the Evangelical Union issued a new 
doctrinal statement superseding that of 1843. The Union 
exercises no jurisdiction over the individual churches con- 
nected with it, and in this respect it adheres to the Inde- 
pendent or Congregational form of church government ; 
but while the affairs of those of its congregations which 
originally belonged to the Independent denomination are 
managed by meetings of all the communicants, those con- 
gregations which originally were Presbyterian vest their 
government in a body of elders. The churches connected 
with the Evangelical Union number nearly 90, only a few 
of which are in England. Its ministers are eligible for 
Congregational churches in England, and for some time 
negotiations have been in progress for an amalgamation of 
the denomination with the Congregational Union of Scot- 
land. See Evangelical Union Annual, and History of the 
Evangelical Union, by P. Eerguson, D.D. (Glasgow, 1876). 

EVANS, Sia Ds Lacv (1787-1870), a distinguished 
British soldier, son of J ohn Evans of Milltown, Limoricfc, 
Ireland, was born in 1787. He was educated at Woolwich 
Academy, and entered the army in 1807 as ensign in the 
22d regiment of foot. His regiment was immediately after 
wards gazetted for India, and during his stay of three 
years in that country he served with distinction in various 
actions. In 1812, as lieutenant of the 3d Dragoons, 
he joined the Peninsular army of Wellington; and in 
the Portuguese and Spanish campaigns of 1812, 1813, 
and 1814 he acq[uired a high reputation both for military 
skill and for personal bravery. He was rapidly promoted 
by merit, and in 1814 received the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, The same year, in command of the 5th West 
India Eegiment, he was sent to take part in the war 
against the United States, where he specimly distinguished 
himself at the capture of Washington, and shared in the 
attack on Baltimore and the operations before New 
Orleans. He returned to England in the spring of 1815 in 
time to accompany the expedition of Wellington to 
Flanders, and was assistant quartermaster-geueral at Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo. As a member of the staff of the duke 
of Wellington he accompanied the English army to Pans, 
and remained there during the occupation of the city 
by the allies. In 1831 Evans entered the House of 
Commons as Liberal member for Rye ; but in the election 
of 1832 he was an unsuccessful candidate both for that 
borough and for Westminster. For the latter constituency 
lie was, however, returned in 1833, and, with the exception 
of the parliament of 1841-46, continued to represent it till 
1865, when he retired from political life. His parlia- 
mentary duties did not, however, interfere with his career 
as a soldier. In 1835 he was sent in command of 10,000 
men (the “Spanish Legion”) to aid the queen of Spain 
against Don Carlos. He remained two years, and gained 
several brilliant though bloody victories ; and on his return 
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in 1839 he was, in recognition of his achievements, created 
Knight Commander of the Bath. In 1846 he attained the 
rank of major-general; and in 1854, on the breaking out of 
the Russian war, he was appointed to the command of 
the second division of the army of the East. At the battle 
of the Alma his quick comprehension of the features of 
the combat largely contributed at various critical periods to 
the victory. On the 26Lh October, by the skiltul manner 
in which he handled his troops, he brilliantly defeated, at 
a nominal loss, a large division of Russian forces which had 
attacked his position on Mount Inkerman. Illness and 
fatigue compelled him a few days after this to leave the 
command of his division in the hands of General Penne- 
father ; but he rose from his sick-bed on the day ot the 
battle of Inkerman, November 5, and declining to take the 
supreme command of his division from General Peiinelathcr, 
he generously aided him in his long-protracted strugglr by 
his countenance and advice. On the return of Evans to 
England in the following February invalided, he received 
for his services in the Guinea the thanks of the House of 
Commons, and the same year he was made Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, and the university of 
Oxford conferred on him the degree of D C.L. In 1806 
he received the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, and 
in 1861 he was gazetted general. He died 9th Jiinuary 
1870. 

EVANS, Oliver (1755-1819), an American luecliaiii- 
cian, was bom at Newport, Delaware, iu 1755. He was 
at an early age apprenticed to a wheelwright, anil at the 
age of twenty-two he invented a machine tor making curd- 
teeth in lieu of the old method of making them by haiic*. 
In 1780 he became partner with his broth eis, who were 
practical millers ; and two years later ho conqilcted an in- 
vention which totally changed the structure of Hour mills. 
About the same time he discovered the application of steam 
to land carriages, and iu 1786 ho endeavoured to obtain 
patents for the two inventions from tho State of Pennsyl- 
vania. A patent for the former was granted in 1787, but 
the latter request was considered too absurd to merit con- 
sideration. It was granted, ho-wover, in 1797 by the State 
of Maryland. About this time he sent drawings and speci- 
fications of his plans to England, but they wore received 
there with the same incredulity as in A nierica. hreaiitime he 
made use oftheenginehe had invented — the first constructed 
on the high-pressure principle — for his flour mill; and in 
1803 he constructed a steam dredging machine, which also 
propelled itself on land. Evans used all his moans in experi- 
ments on his invention ; and though he did not live to see 
its full application, ho was confident that its results would 
bo as great as they have actually turned out to be. In 1 81 9 
a fiire broke out in his factory at Pittsburg, and its con- 
sequences were so disastrous to his immediate hopes that he 
did not long survive its occurrence, dying April 21, 1819. 

EVANSON, Edward (1731-1805), a theological writer 
whose views gave rise to much controversy, was born at 
Warrington, in Lancashire, April 21, 1731. At the age of 
seven he was placed under the care of an uncle, vicar of 
Mitcham, in Surrey. At fourteen he entered Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1749. In 
1753 he took his degree of M.A.; and, after being ordained, 
he officiated for several years as curate at Jlitcham. Iu 
1768 he became vicar of South Mimmsuear Barnet; and iu 
November 1769 he was presented to the rectoiy of Tewkes- 
bury, with which he also held the vicarage of Longdon. In 
the course of his studies and inquiries after truth he dis- 
covered what he thought important variance between the 
teaching of the Church of England and that of the Bible, 
and he did not conceal his convictions. He allowed hip- 
self in reading the service to alter or omit phrases which 
seemed to Mm untrue, and in reading the Scriptures to 
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pomt out errors in the translation, a practice which was 
offensive to many of his congregation. A crisis was brought 
on by his sermon on the resurrection preached at Easter 
1771 ; and in November 1773 a prosecution was instituted 
against him in the Consistory Court of Gloucester. He 
was charged with “ depraving the public worship of God 
contained m the liturgy of the Church of England, assert- 
ing the same to be superstitious and unchristian, preachmg, 
writing, and conversing against the creeds and the divinity 
of our Saviour, and assuming to himself the power of 
making arbitrary alterations in his performance of the 
public worship.” A protest was at once signed and 
published by a large number of the parishioners against the 
prosecution. The case was carried by appeal to the Court 
of Arches and the Court of Delegates, and was ultimately 
quashed on merely technical grounds in 1777. Mean- 
while Evanson had made his views generally known by 
several publications. In 1772 appeared anonymously his 
Doctrines of a Trinity and tJie hicarnation of God, 
examined upon the Pnnciples of Reason and Common Sense. 
This was followed in 1777 by A Letter to Dr Hurd, Bishop 
of Worcester, ivherein the Importance of the Prophecies of 
the New Testament and the Nature of the Grand Apostasy 
predicted in them are particularly and impaHially conr 
sidered. The author had before this time retired to 
Longdon, leaving his curate in charge at Tewkesbury. In 
1773 he was appointed domestic chaplain to the solicitor- 
general, and at the close of 1777 he resigned both his livings, 
and retired to Mitcham. In 1786 he married. He soon 
after wrote some papers on the Sabbath, which brought 
him into controversy with Dr Priestley, who published the 
whole discussion (1792). In the same year appeared 
Evanson’s work entitled The Dissonance of the four 
generally received Bvangelists, to which replies were 
published by Dr Priestley and D. Simpson, M.A, (1793). 
Evanson rejected most of the books of the New Testa 
mont as forgeries, and of the four gospels he accepted only 
that of St Luke. In 1802 he published Reflections upon 
the State of Religion in Christendom, in which he attempted 
to explain and illustrate the mysterious foreshadowings of 
the Apocalypse. This he considered the most important 
of his writings. Shortly before his death he completed 
his Second Thoughts on the Trinity, in reply to a work of 
the bishop of Gloucester. The story of the life, investiga- 
tions, and conflicts of this heretical churchman of a 
hundred years ago is full of interest, especially for its 
anticipations of some of the momentous discussions of the 
present day. He died at Ooleford, in Gloucestershire, Sep- 
tember 25, 1805. A narrative of the circumstances which 
led to the prosecution of Evanson was published by N. 
Havard, the town-clerk of Tewkesbury. 

EVANSVILLE, a city of America, capital of Vanderburg 
county, Indiana, is situated on a high bank of the Ohio 
river, 200 miles below Louisville, Kentucky — measuring 
by the windings of the river, which double the direct 
distance. On account of the peculiar bend of the river at 
this point, Evansville is built somewhat in the shape of a 
crescent, and is sometimes called the “ Crescent City.” It 
has 'railway communication in various directions j and the 
Wabush and Erie Canal, completed in 1853, extends from 
it .to Toledo, Ohio, a distance of 400 miles. Evansville 
is a busy commercial and manufacturing town, and is 
rapidly increasing. It is the principal shipping port for 
the grain and pork of south-western Indiana j and among 
its other articles of export are lime, cotton, dried fruit, and 
tobacco. It has flour mills, breweries, iron founderies, 
tanneries, machine shops, and woollen and cotton factories. 
Coal and iron ore are found in the vicinity. The principal 
buildings are the court-house, the city hall, the high 
school, the marine hospital, and a new building in which 
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are included the post-office, the United iStates courts, and 
the custom-house. The population, which in 1860 was 
11,484, had increased in 1S70 to 21,830. 

EVAPORATION is that process by which liquids and 
solids assume the gaseous state at their free surfaces. The 
rate at which evaporation takes place depends upon the 
temperature of the liquid or solid, the extent of the exposed 
siu-face, and the facility with which the gaseous particles 
can escape from the neighbourhood of the surface either by 
diffusion through the air or by the motion of the air itself. 
Hence a strong wind will generally accelerate the process 
of drying. The passage from the gaseous into the liquid 
condition, or condensation, and into the solid condition, or 
sublimation, are processes the converse of evaporation. 
The evaporation of a liquid is a phenomenon which we 
observe daily, and that of a solid sometimes presents itself 
to our notice, as when snow vanishes by evaporation during 
a long frost though the temperature never rises to the 
freezing point. Camphor and iodine also readily evaporate 
at ordinary temperatures without liquefying, and sublinio 
on the surfaces of the vessels in which they are placed. 

A gas is a substance a finite portion of which will 
distribute itself through any space, however great, to which 
it has free access. A substance which can exist in the 
liquid or solid state at ordinary temperature and under 
ordinary atmospheric pressure is usually, when in the 
gaseous condition, called a vapour ; but, thougb it is easy 
to give arbitrary definitions, no satisfactory distinction 
between gases and vapours has yet been made. In fact, 
the word “vapour” is rapidly giving place to “gas” in 
most instances. The greatest amount of any substance 
which can exist in the gaseous condition in the unit 
of volume depends upon the temperature, but is almost 
independent of the presence of any other vapour or gas, 
provided that such gas or vapour possess no chemical 
affinity for the substance in question. When a portion of 
space contains as much of any vapour as can exist in it at 
the temperature, it is said to be saturated with that vapour. 
Any reduction of temperature will then be accompanied by 
condensation of part of the vapour, and the space will 
remain saturated at the new temperature; while if any 
increase of temperature occur, the space will cease to be 
saturated with the vapour it contains, and further evapor- 
ation will take place if any of the corresponding liquid be 
present, but if not the space will remain unsaturated, and 
the vapour it contains is then said to be super-heated. If 
the fall of temperature be caused by the introduction of a 
soUd body sufficiently’ cold, condensation will first take 
place in the layer of air next the body, forming dew upon 
its surface if the temperature be above that at which the 
vapour solidifies, but hoar-frost if the temperature be below 
that point, in which case we have an example of stiUima- 
tion. If the reduction of temperature be occasioned by 
the introduction of a quantity of cold air or other gas, or 
by the rapid expansion of the vapour itself, together with 
any other vapours or i^ses which may occupy the same 
space, the condensed liquid assumes the state of cloud, 
fog, or mist. The temperature at which a portion of space 
is saturated with the aqueous vapour which it actually 
oontains was called by Dalton the dewpoint. Some 
vapours, like steam at 100’ C., if allowed to expand 
without receiving heat, and in expanding to do the full 
amount of work corresponding to the greatest pressure 
they can exert, suffer partial condensation, because the 
increase in the space occupied does not compensate for the 
redaction of temperature; but there are other vapours 
whidi become supor-hoated by expansion, because the 
increase in volume more than compensates for the reduc- 
tion of temperature. 

When the temperature of a liquid is such that the 
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pressure of its vapour is less than that to which the liquid 
IS exposed, evaporation will go on at its free surface only/ 
but if the temperature is raised so that the pressure of 
the vapour is greater than that exerted upon the bquid, 
bubbles of vapour can exist within the liquid itself, and if 
once formed will rise through the liquid and escape at the 
surface. This phenomenon is called ebullition or boiling , 
and the temperature at which the pressure of the vapour 
of a substance is equal to the standard atmospheric pressure 
is called its boiling-point. The standard atmospheric 
pressure generally adopted is that exerted by a column of 
mercury 760 millimetres in height at 0° C. at the sea 
level in latitude 45°. This is equivalent to_ about 29 905 
inches of mercury at 0“ C. at the sea-level in the latitude 
of London. The pressure of a megadyne per square centi- 
metre has been proposed as the standard atmosphere, but 
this has not yet been generally adopted. 

V7hen a quantity of water is heated from the lower 
surface, the water near the bottom is at a higher tempera- 
ture than the superincumbent layers, and the bubbles of 
steam formed there on rising are surrounded by water at 
a iemiierature below the boiling-point, and, being conse- 
quently unable to sustain the pressure to which they are 
exposed, they collapse with a slight sound. These sounds 
repeated in rapid succession constitute the “ singing ” of 
the kettle, and are exchanged for a very much softer 
sound when the whole of the water reaches the boiling- 
point, and steam bubbles escape from the surface. Though 
bubbles of pure steam once produced can exist under 
atmospheric pressure if the temperature be above the boiling- 
point, yet such bubbles will not necessarily be product 
in pure water as soon as it reaches that temperature. If 
water which has been carefully freed from air by long 
boiling be heated in a clean glass vessel, its temperature 
may be raised considerably above the boiling-point ; but 
as soon as the continuity of the water is broken by the 
formation of a bubble of steam, ebullition ensues with 
explosive violence, and the temperature falls nearly to the 
boiling-point. Drops of water suspended in a mixture of 
linseed oil and oil of cloves of the same specific gravity have 
been heated by Dufour to 180® C., and generally fatty 
oils poured on the surface of water tend to prevent 
ebullition. It has been stated that the boiling of pure 
water has not yet been observed. Certain solutions, 
especially strong solutions of caustic alkalies, are very 
liable to an explosive evolution of steam at intervals, and 
the best way of preventing it is the introduction, when 
possible, of a small piece of a metal which can decompose 
water. 

Though the temperature at which water boUs depends 
on the impurities which it contains, and the nature of the 
vessel in which it is placed, yet the temperature of the 
steam above the water depends only on the pressure. This 
has been long acknowledged when the quantity of impurity 
dissolved in the water is small, and in order to determine 
the boiling-points upon thermometers they are immersed 
ill the steam above boiling water without allowing their 
bulbs to touch the water. When the quantity of salt 
dissolved is very great, the temperature of the boiling 
solution is generally very much above the boiling-point of 
water. Thus, according to Faraday, saturated solutions of 
common salt, nitre, and potassic carbonate boil at 109°, 
115 *6°, and 140® C. respectively. The temperature of 
ebullition of a saline solution is sometimes employed to 
determi ne the percentage of sal t present. HT otwithstanding 
the high temperature of the solution, it seems that the 
temperature of the steam when first liberated from the 
solution is the same as that produced by water boiling at 
the same pressure. This conclusion is supported by 
Dufour, though Magnus and some others were of a 


different opinion. If a thermometer with a clean unpro 
tected bulb be immersed in the steam above a concentrated 
saline solution boiling at ordinary pressure, its temperature 
will quickly rise to 100“ C., then become almost stationary, 
and afterwards slowly rise to a temperature somewhat 
below that of the liquid, and depending on its nearness to 
the solution and the facilities which are offered for the 
escape of heat from the bulb. On removing the thermo- 
meter and allowing it to cool, there will generally be found 
a quantity of salt sticking to the bulb which has been 
splashed upon it from the solution. If the bulb of a ther* 
mometer be covered with cotton which has been sprinkled 
with some salt, and be then immersed in steam, whether 
above a saline solution or above boiling water, its tem- 
perature will quickly rise considerably above the boiling- 
point, and several thermometers whose bulbs have been 
covered with different salts will indicate different tempera- 
tures if suspended side by side in the same vessel of steam, 
leading us to suspect that the high temperature recorded 
by the thermometer above the saline solution may be due 
in part at least to salt which has been splashed upon the 
bulb. If the bulb be protected from splashes by a metal 
screen placed below it, and from condensed water trickling 
down the stem by a guard placed above it, the temperature 
will at once rise to 100“ C.j but the further rise of 
temperature will be so slow that it may be accounted for 
by the radiation from the liquid and from the metal screen, 
which of course becomes heated in the same way as a naked 
thermometer placed in its position. If a test tube con- 
taining mercury be immersed in the solution, and the 
thermometer bulb placed in it till it reaches the same 
temperature, on raising it into the steam the temperature 
vill be seen to fall considerably. 

If a small quantity of a liquid be placed in a metal 
vessel whose temperature has been raised very much above 
the boiling-point of the liquid, vapour will be produced so 
rapidly from the under surface of the liquid that it will 
be supported on a cushion of its own vapour, and thus 
prevented from coming into contact with the metal, the 
separation being so complete that if the liquid be an 
electrolyte a current from an ordinary battery cannot be 
made to pass from the liquid to the metal. This condition 
of the liquid is called the spheroidal state, and is often 
referred to as Leidenfrost’s phenomenon. It may fre- 
quently be noticed that the drop is in a state of rapid rota- 
tion. If by any means an indentation is made in the 
surface of the drop, vibrations will be set up in it, causing 
the horizontal section to pass into the form of a curvilineai 
polygon, in the same manner as the edge of a bell changes 
its form when struck. The surface of the drop then 
presents a “beaded” or corrugated appearance, formed 
by the superposition of the retinal images of the drop in 
the two extreme conditions which it assumes, and there- 
fore always presenting an even number of corrugations 
corresponding to the vibrating segments. Surface tension 
of course supplies the forces necessary to produce the 
vibr^ions. When a ventral segment projects beyond the 
mean surface of the drop so as to form a “ bead,” more 
surface is exposed by it to the heating action of the met<il 
than when it is in its mean position, and when it lies 
within the mean, or spheroidal, surface so as to form a 
“flute,” less surface is exposed by it ; but as the generation 
of steam cannot be instantaneous, more steam will escape 
from the segment while it is receding towards the centre 
than while it is advancing, and thus the pressure of the 
escaping steam upon each ventral segment will vary with 
the phase of vibration in such a manner as to supply the 
energy necessary to the continuance of the motion. If the 
drop be examined by ordinary daylight a fluted outline 
can be distinctly seen within the beaded outline, but if it 
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be instantaneously illuminated by electric sparks, the 
separate vibration forms will be seen presenting half as 
many beads and flutes as are presented when the images are 
superposed through the employment of a continuous light. 
The lowest temperature at which the spheroidal condition 
can be produced varies with the nature of the heated surface, 
the liquid, and the temperature of the liquid when poured 
into the vessel. It is in virtue of this condition that 
Faraday found it possible to freeze mercury m a red hot 
vessel. When the metal is allowed to cool sufl&ciently, the 
liquid comes into contact with it, and is wholly or partially 
converted into vapour with explosive violence. In highly 
raiefied air water will assume the spheroidal condition at 
very low temperatures, in consequence of evaporation being 
accelerated by the diminution of pressure. 

Previous to the introduction of the molecular theory of 
gases many theories were proposed to explain the diffusion 
of aqueous vapour through the air. Halley supposed that 
vapour consisted of small hollow spherules or vesicles 
filled with an aura considerably lighter than air, which 
caused them to ascend like balloons, and Atwood followed 
his hypothesis. Even after the similarity of vapours to 
air and other so-called permanent gases had been fully 
recognized, the vesicular theory was still held in a modified 
form to explain the suspension of cloud and fog ; but in 
the case of very small drops the resistance of the air is 
sufficient to prevent the drops acquiring more than an 
extremely small velocity in consequence of their weight. 
Hooke supposed that air contains aqueous vapour in a 
state of chemical solution j but this theory, like the preced- 
ing, fails to explain evaporation in vacuo. De Saussure 
believed that water was first converted into vapour by the 
action of heat, and then absorbed by the air on account of 
a chemical affinity; while Halley, Leroy, and Franklin 
thought that the attraction of the air was instrumental in 
the first formation of vapour. The advocates of a still 
older theory maintained that aqueous vapour was a com- 
bination of water particles with those of fire, which caused 
them to ascend, and that contrary winds blowing the 
particles of water together loosened the fire particles from 
them, thus allowing them to descend as rain. 

Desaguliers seems to have been the first to identify the 
nature of steam with that of aqueous vapour at ordinary 
temperatures, and to recognize the fact that steam is a 
transparent gas, while the cloud produced by a jtt of 
steam is really condensed water. In a letter to the presi- 
dent of the Royal Society (P7w7. Tram., 1729, p. 6 ), 
Desaguliers maintained that the cause of vapour rising in 
the air is a force of repulsion between its particles, which 
separates them so far from each other as to render the 
vapour specifically lighter than air. The resistance offered 
by water to compression he accounts for by a similar repul- 
sion. From some experiments with a steam engine he 
concluded that water in being converted into steam under 
ordinary atmospheric pressure expands to about 14,000 
times its original volume instead of about 1650 times 
as it actually does. Shortly after the above-mentioned 
letter was written, Desaguliers, in “ An Essay on the 
Cause of the Rise of Vapours and Exhalations in the 
Air ” {Natural Philosophy, pt. ii.), attributed the repulsion 
between the particles of vapour to an electrical action, sup- 
posing that the particles of water were first electrified from 
the air and then repelled by the air and by one another. 

In 1783 De Saussure published his Mssais sur VHygro- 
mMrie, which give an account of many experiments executed 
on a great scale, and in some cases leadiug him to correct 
conclusions. By placing a known weight of dry potassic 
carbonate in a large glass balloon filled with air and satu- 
rated with aqueous yapour, and finding the increase in the 
weight of the carbonate produced by absorption, he deter- 
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mined the amount of vapour originally present. By filling 
the balloon with dry air, and suspending in it a piece of wet 
linen, he determined the amount of the water which evapo- 
rated from the loss of weight experienced by the linen. 
These experiments were repeated with the balloon filled 
with hydrogen and carbonic anhydride, and with mixtures 
of these gases, and both methods led to the same result, 
indicating that the amount of vapour was the same, if the 
temperature remained constant, whatever gas were present. 
The inferences he derived from his experiments at different 
temperatures were not, however, justifiable ; nor is there 
any ground for his division of vapour into four classes, viz., 
pure elastic vapour, dissolved elastic vapour, vesicular 
vapour, and concrete vapour, the last of which really con- 
sists of liquid drops. 

Deluc {Phil. Tram , 1792) enunciated the theory that 
the quantity of vapour which can exist in any space de- 
pends otily on the temperature, and is independent of the 
presence of any other vapour or gas with which it has na 
tendency to combine chemically, being always the same as 
if nothing but the vapour occupied the space ; and this he- 
verified by placing his hygrometer with a little water under 
the receiver of an air-pump, and showing that the indica- 
tions of the hygrometer were independent of the pressure of 
the air. Deluc was the first to propose that the hygrome- 
tric state of the air should be measured by the ratio of the 
amount of vapour existing in it to that required to saturate 
it at the temperature it possesses. A more convenient 
measnre has been proposed by Balfour Stewart, viz., the 
quantity of vapour associated with the unit of mass of dry air. 

But it is to Dalton that we are chiefly indebted for a 
clear statement of the laws of evaporation. In his Meteoro- 
logical Mssays (1793, p. 134) he states that “evaporation 
and the condensation of vapour are not the effects of chemi- 
cal affinities, but aqueous vapour always exists as a fluid 
sui generis diffused amongst the rest of the aerial fluids.” 
Thus water at 80" Fahr. is on the point of boiling under a 
pressure of 1 '03 inches of mercury, and from this he con- 
cludes that in the presence of dry air water at 80° Fahr. 
will evaporate “till the density of its vapour, considered. 
abstractedly, becomes -^^th of what it is under a pressure of 
30 inches, and its temperature 212".” This statement, 
though inaccurate inasmuch as it takes no account of the 
expansion of a given mass of steam at constant pressure 
when its temperature is raised from 80° Fahr. to 212° Fahr., 
yet shows that Dalton had discovered the true law of eva- 
poration, and thoroughly understood its applications. If 
we substitute pressure for density, the statement becomes 
correct. Again, on page 201 of the Essays he states his 
conviction, as the result of experiments and observations, 

“That the vapour of water [and prohabhj of most other liquids) 
esdstt at all temperaimes in the atmosphere, and is capable of bearing 
any kmum degree of cold without a total condensation, arid that the 
vapour so existing is one and the same thing as steam or vapour of 
212° or upwards. The idea, therefore, that vapour cannot exist m 
Ihe open atmosphere at a lower temperature than 212°, unless 
chemically combined therewith, I consider as erroneous; it has 
taken its rise from the supposition that air pressing upon vapour 
condenses the vapour equ^y with vapour pressing upon lapour , — 
a supposition wehave no right to assume, and which, I apprehend, 
wdl jdainly appear to he contradictory to reason and unwarranted by 
facts; for when a particle of vapour exists between two particles of 
air, let their equal and opposite pressures upon it be what they 
may, they cannot bring it nearer to another particle of vapour, 
without which no condensation can take place, all other ciieum- 
stmices being the same; and it has never been proved that the 
vapour m a receiver from which all the air has been exhausted is 
precipitated upon the admission of perfectly dry air. Hence, then, 
we conclude, till the contrary can be proved, that the condensation 
of vapour exposed to the eonmum adr does not in any way depend 
upon the pressure of the air." 

(The italics are Dalton's.) In these remarks Dalton 
manifests a clear appreciation of the true state of the case. 
In his experiments he aimed directly at the root of the- 
YIII. — 92 
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matter, and. tlie results at wliich lie arrived are perfectly 
conclusive witliin the errors of his experiments. ^ First he 
measured the pressure of a quantity of dry air kept at 
constant volume for every degree on Fahrenheit’s scale 
between the freezing and boilmg points ; then ho found the 
pressure of pure steam in contact with water for every 
degree through the same range, and lastly the rate of 
increase of pressure of a quantity of air kept at constant 
volume but in contact with water when the temperature 
varied. The results showed that at each particular 
temperature the pressure of the air saturated with vapour 
was exactly equal to that corresponding to the dry air 
together with that exerted by vapour alone when in contact 
with water at the same temperature; from which he 
inferred that there is either no chemical action between the 
air and vapour, or such action in no way affects the 
question at issue with gases other than air and vapours 
other than aqueous. This conclusion is frequently ex- 
pressed by saying that gases and vapours behave to one 
another as vacua. Most of these experiments wore 
published in a paper in the Manchester Memoirs, voL^ v. 

Dalton was the fiist to give a table of the maximum 
pressure of steam for temperatures from 80“ to 212 Falir. 

The researches of Desormes, Gay Lussae, and Daniell 
all tend to corroborate Dalton’s theory and the accuracy of 
his experiments, the results of which may he summed up 
in two statements, sometimes cited as Dalton’s laws, viz.:— - 

L In a space which contains a liquid and its vapour 
only, the liquid will continue to evaporate until the 
pressure of its vapour attains a determinate amount depen- 
dent Only on the temperature. 

II. In a space confining dry air or other gas or gases a 
liquid will continue to evaporate until the pressure exerted 
by Us myotir alone is the same as if no air or other gas 
were present. 

The more recent researches of Begnault and Andrews 
have shown that the second law is not quite true. It was, 
however, a great step in advance, and is sufficiently 
accurate for all the purposes of chemical analysis and 
hygrometry. Two or more vapours will act towards one 
another as vacua when, and only when, their liquids have 
no aifiulty for one another. When this is not the case, the 
pressure exerted by the vapour above the surface of the 
mixed liquids is frequently much less than that which can 
be exerted by the vapour of the more volatile liquid alone. 
Thus sulphuric acid will absorb aqueous vapour, and 
alcohol will absorb ether vapour, reducing the pressure to 
a small fraction of that exerted by the ether vapour alone. 
Bisulphide of carbon and paraffin oil also diminish the 
pressure of ether vapour. Since a mixture of liquids may 
boil when the pressure of the vapour produced exceeds 
that to which the liquid is exposed, it follows that a mix- 
ture of liquids which have no tendency to dissolve one 
another will boil at a temperature below the boiling-point 
of either of them ; but when the liquids have an affinity 
for each other the boiling-point of the mixture will be above 
that of the more volatile constituent. 

The method employed by Gay Lussac for the measure- 
ment of the pressure of aqueous vapour at low temperatures 
has not since been improved upon. He employed a 
barometer tube whose length was considerably greater 
than the height of the barometer, and having beat the 
upper portion (above the mercury) over so as to slope 
downwards at an angle of about GO" with the horizon, he 
immersed the closed end in a cold mixture at the tempera- 
ture for which the pressure was to he measured, and injected 
a little water into the barometer tube. The vapour pro- 
duced condensed in the cold part of the tube, and this 
process of distillation continued until the whole of the 
water had evaporated from the surface of the mercury. 


leaving it free to rise and fall in the tube. The pressure 
of the vapour was afterwards always that due to the 
temperature of the coldest part of the tube, for if at any 
time it exceeded this pressure, condensation w’ould com- 
mence and continue until the pressure was reduced to this 
amount. A barometer tube dipping into the same trough 
of mercury, and containing no water, was placed by the side 
of the experimental tube, and the difTerenco in the level of 
the meicuryin the tubes was readbymeps of a microscope 
sliding on a graduated pillar, this difference obviously 
indicating the pressure of the vapour. 

The rate at which evaporation takes place has been the 
subject of much inquiry. In 1772 Dr Dobson of Liver- 
pool {Phil. Tmns,, kvii.) placed a cylindrical vessel, 12 
inches in diameter, by the side of a rain-gauge, and, allowing 
for the rain which fell into it, determined the total eva- 
poration during each month for four years. Dalton and 
Hoyle imitated more closely the conditions presented by the 
soil, and filled a vessel three feet in depth with gravel and 
sand, covering it with earth and sinking it in the ground; 
a pipe was placed near the top and one near the bottom 
in order to collect any water which might be free to run 
off, while the amount of rain received was measured by a 
rain-gauge placed close to the vessel. At the commence- 
ment of the series of observations the contents of the vessel 
were saturated with water, and the difference betvreeii the 
amount of rain received and of water that escaped by tho 
pipes indicated the amount of evaporation. 

From observations of the rate of evaporation of water 
contained in a shallow tin dish Dalton concluded that at 
different temperatures in calm air tho rate of evaporation 
is proportional to the maximum pressure of steam at that 
temperature, diminished by the pressure of the vapour 
already existing in the air, which pressure is dotorniined 
from an observation of the dew-point, and that when tho 
air is in motion the rate of evaporation increases with the 
velocity of the wind. It really depends not only on the 
temporatui’e, but on the rate at which tho vapour can 
escape from the neighbourhood of the liquid, and evapora- 
tion therefore proceeds more quickly when tho pressure of 
the air is diminished. Some considerations on the subject 
will be found in the article Dippusioxt. 

Many of Dalton’s experiments were subsequently repeated 
in a modified form by Daniell, who examined the pressure 
of steam at various temperatures, and in the presence of 
other gases, as well as the rate of evaporation. Tho chief 
monument of DanieU's work on this subject is bis dew- 
point instrument. Hatton was the first to suggest the 
determination of the hygrometric slate of the air from 
the cold produced by evaporation; and Sir John Leslie 
employed the same method, in connexion ‘with the differeu- 
I tial thermometer. For the theory of IMason’s dry and wet 
bulb thermometers, or, as it is sometimes called, August’s 
psychrometer, see article DiFPusiorr. 

In 1823 the determination of the maximum pressure of 
aqueous vapour at different temperatures was referred to 
a commission of the Academy of Paris, and tho work was 
undertaken by Dulong and Arago. They measured the 
pressure of steam at temperatures ranging from 1 00“ 0. to 
224’ G, by observing the compression of a quantity of air 
imprisoned by mercury in a tube. About the same time 
a committee of the Franklin Institute of Ponn.sylvaiiia 
measured the temperature of steam m contact with water, 
at pressures varying from one to ten atmospheres; hut 
the results of the two series of experiments did not agree 
very well It was partly on this account that Piegnaiilt 
determined to investigate the subject more thoroughly, and 
it is to him we are indebted for a table of the pressure of 
aqueous vapour over a range of temperature varying from 
—32“ 0. to 230“ C. Some of his results, together with 
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some obtained by Magnus, will be found in tbe accompany- 
ing table. Tbe pressures are measured in millimetres of 


Table of Pressure of Aqueous Vapour. 



mercury at 0° 0. 60 metres above tbe level of tbe sea in 
tbe latitude of Paris. An account of Pegnaulf s researches 
ou this subject will be found in tbe Memoir es de Vlnstitut, 
tome zxi., tbe Pfouvelles Annales de Chimie, xi. 334, and 
xiii. 396, and in tbe first volume of tbe publications of tbe 
Cavendish Society. Tbe researches of Magnus, who arrived 
independently at nearly tbe same results as Begnault, 
were published in Poggendorff’s Amalen, Ixi. 225. 

Begnault also determined the density of aqueous vapour 
in air and in vacuo for temperatures between 0“ 0. and 
26“ 0., and concluded that when tbo pressure is not very 
great nor tbe air nearly saturated (for when it is nearly 
saturated there is probably deposition of moisture upon 
tbe glass vessels), the density may be calculated from tbe 
known density of steam at tbe boiling-point and under 
ordinary atmospheric pressure by supposing it to obey 
“ tbo gaseous laws.” According to Begnault tbe mass of 
a litre of dry air at 0° 0., and under a pressure of 760 
millimetres of mercury, is 1‘293187 grammes, and the 
density of steam, compared with air at tbe same pressure 
and temperature as unity, is -6235. Hence, by help of tbe 
table of pressures, the amount of aqueous vapour in any 
given volume can be determined when we know tbe dew- 
point and tbo temperature of tbe air. If P denote tbe 
pressure of vapour at tbe dew-point in millimetres of 
mercury, tbe mass of vapour in a litre of air at f C. will be 

1-293187 grammes. 

A curve which represents tbe relation between tbe pres- 
sure and volume of tbe unit mass of steam in contact with 
water as tbe temperature changes is called tbe steam line^ 
and the corresponding curve for aqueous vapour in contact 
with ice is called tbe Imar-frost line. Since water can be 
cooled below tbe freezing-point without solidifying, it is 
possible to obtain data for drawing tbe steam bne correspond- 
ing to a range of temperature below 0“ 0. This Begnault 
did, and bis results showed that tbe steam line so continued 
does not coincide with tbe hoar-frost line, but that the two 
intersect very obliquely just above tbe freezing-point. 
Begnault. supposed that this must be due to errors of 
measurement, and drew bis steam line so as to coincide 
with tbe hoar-frost line j but it has since been shown from 
theoretical considerations, by James Thomson, that such a 


difference must exist, and that tbe point of intersection of 
tbe two curves corresponds to a particular relation between 
the pressure, volume, and temperature for which ice, water, 
and steam can all exist together m equilibrium, no other 
gas or vapour being present in tbe inclosure. On ex- 
amining Begnault’s results, tbe intersection of tlie curves 
was found to be distinctly indicated by them. At this 
point tbe steam line, ice line, and hoar-frost line inter- 
sect, and it has therefore been called tbe triple point. Tbe 
corresponding temperature is a little above* 0 ’007“ C. 

Tbe number of units of beat absorbed by tbe unit of 
mass of a substance, in passing from tbe solid or liquid into 
tbe gaseous condition, without change of temperature, is 
called tbe laietit heat of vaforizatmi. Acc ording to Andrews, 
tbe latent beat of steam at 100“ C. is 535 ’9, or a gramme 
of water in being converted into steam at 100“ C. would ab- 
sorb sufficient beat to raise 635 ’9 grammes from 0° to 1“ C. 

Soon after Dr Black enunciated bis theory of latent beat, 
James “Watt examined tbe latent beat of steam produced 
at different temperatures, and concluded that, when added 
to tbe amount of beat required to raise tbe unit of mass of 
water from 0“ C. to tbe temperature at which tbe steam is 
formed, tbe result, often called tbe toUd heat of steam^ 
is tbe same for all temperatures. This statement is 
known as Watt’s law, but is far from true, for Begnault 
baa shown experimentally that when steam is produced 
at a temperature of t C. its total beat is represented 
by 606•5-^•305^ within tbe limits of error of bis ex- 
periments. Patting t equal to 100, this formula gives 
for tbe total heat of steam at 100“ 0. tbe value 637, and 
its latent beat is therefore about 636, since about 101 units 
of beat are required to raise tbe unit mass of water from 0“ 
0. to 100“ 0. At 0“ C. tbe latent beat of steam is 606’6. 
Tbe latent beat of steam is greater than that of any other 
known vapour. According to Favre and Silbermann, tbo 
latent beat of tbe vapours of alcohol and ether are 208*31 
and 91 *11 respectively; and according to Andrews, they are 
202*4 and 90*45 respectively. 

In consequence of tbe great amount of beat absorbed in 
evaporating, volatile liquids are frequently employed for 
tbe purpose of producing cold. Tbe cryopborus of Wol- 
laston consists of a glass tube with a bulb at each end, one 
of which is partially filled with water. Tbe air is removed 
by boiling tbe water and sealing tbe tube when full of 
steam. On turning all tbe water into one bulb, and 
placing tbe other in a mixture of pounded ice and salt, 
the pressure of vapour will be diminished by condensation 
taking place in tbe cold bulb, and this allows such rapid 
evaporation to take place in the other bulb that tbe 
water remaining in it becomes readily frozen. Gray Lussac 
showed that water placed in a vacuum at 8“ C., or in per- 
fectly dry air at 2“ 0., maybe frozen by evaporation. Tbe 
action of Carry’s freezing-machine depends upon tbe beat 
absorbed by tbe rapid evaporation of ammonia, which has 
been liquefied by pressure. 

Solid carbonic anhydride dissolved in ether will produce 
by evaporation in vacuo a temperature of about - 110“ 0., 
and Katterer, by means of a mixture of liquid nitrous 
oxide and bisulphide of carbon evaporating in vacuo, 
obtained a temperature which be estimated at - 140“ 0. 

When a vapour passes into tbe liquid or solid state a 
quantity of beat is produced equal to that absorbed in 
evaporating at the same temperature. Thus, if a gramma 
of steam be made to pass into 5*36 grammes of water at 
0“, it will raise tbe temperature of the water almost to 
100“ 0., and if steam at 100“ 0. be blown into a saturated 
solution of common salt, tbe temperature will rise to 109“ 
C. before the steam will pass freely through it. 

In 1822 Oagniard de la Tour inclosed a quantity of 
alcohol in a strong tube, so as to occuny about two-fifths of 
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its volume. A pellet of mercury was employed to separate 
the alcohol from some air, the compression of which served 
to measure the pressure m the tube. On heating the 
alcohol to about 225° C. (accoiding to De la Tour) it ex- 
panded to about twice its volume, and then suddenly 
disappeared, the pressure being (according to the same 
authority) about 129 atmospheres. When the quantity of 
alcohol filled a much greater portion of the tube, the tube 
burst. The experiment was repeated with ether, naptha, 
and water, with similar results ; but in the case of water it 
was necessary to add a little sodic carbonate to prevent the 
water dissolving the glass. The experiments have since been 
repeated by Faraday, and still more recently by Andrews. 
It was first noticed by Wolf (Ann. de Ghimie^ xlix. 230), 
afterwards by Drion (Ann, de Ghivnie, Ivi. 221), who 
examined Wolf’s results, experimenting with ether, and with 
ethyhc chloride, and subsequently by Andrews, that the 
curvature of the surface of the liquid decreases as the tem- 
perature is raised, indicating a diminution in the surface 
teasion, while the surface itself becomes less strongly 
marked, till it entirely loses its curvature, and then vanishes 
altogether, only a flickering hazy appearance being visible 
in different parts of the tube. The temperature at which 
the liquid and gaseous states merge into one another has 
been called by Andrews the oniieal point. Mendeleef calls 
it the absolute boiling-point. The temperatures and pres- 
sures corresponding to the critical points of some substances 
are given in the following table : — 



Teinpemtuie 

Pressure In 
atmospheres. 

Carbonic anhydride 

30-92°O. 

76 

Ether 

187 5 

87-6 

Alcohol 

268 7 

119 0 

Garbouic bisulphide . . . 

262-5 

66-6 

Water 

411-7 

? 


According to Drion, the critical points of ether, ethylic 
chloride, and sulphurous anhydride are 190° ‘5 0., 184° 0., 
and 157° 0. respectively. Wolf experimented upon the 
diminution of the surface tension of ether, water, and other 
liquids in capillary tubes, and finding it diminish uniformly 
as the temperature increased between 0° C. and 100“ 0., 
he calculated the temperatures at which the surface tension 
would entirely vanish, and obtained 217° C. for ether and 
537° 0. for water. 

Van der Waals (Over de Coniinuiteit van den Gas- en 
Yloeistojloesfand, vii.), by taking into account the mutual 
attraction of the molecules and the volume occupied by 
the molecules themselves, has arrived at an equation which 
represents in a somewhat rough manner the relation be- 
tween the volume, temperature, and pressure of a sub- 
stance. When tbe pressure aud temperature are given, 
there are generally three roots representing the volume in 
the liquid, gaseous, and unstable states respectively. At 
the critical point these three roots become equal. 

From the values of the volume and pressure of water 
and steam at 0°, 100°, and 200° 0., as deduced byRankine 
from the observations of Regnault, Clerk Maxwell has 
calculated that the critical temperature for water should 
be about 434“ 0., the critical pressure about 378 atmo- 
spheres, and the critical volume about 2-62 cubit centi- 
metres per gramme. 

Dr Andrews has constructed an apparatus for the lique- 
faction of carbonic anhydride, in which the gas is contained 
in a thermometer tube whose lower portion is much wider 
than the upper part, and immersed in mercury contained 
in a test tube, which is placed in a copper cylinder filled 
with water, to which pressure is applied by inserting a steel 
screw. The lower end of the glass tube is open, and the 
upper part projects beyond the copper cylinder. If the 


carbonic anhydride be heated beyond the critical point, 
pressure being applied so as to keep some of the substance 
liquid until the critical point is reached, and if the gas be 
then allowed to cool under this pressure, it will pass con- 
tinuously into the liquid state v/ithout any change in the 
nature of the contents of the tube being apparent. Oa 
relieving the pressure the liquid will boil. 

By the simultaneous application of cold and jjressure 
Faraday succeeded in reducing to the liquid state all 
known gases except hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, nitric 
oxide, carbonic oxide, and marsh gas, and in solidifying 
many of them. The cooling was effected by the evapora- 
tion in vacuo of solid carbonic anhydiide dissolved in ether, 
which produced a temperature of about - 110° C. ; and by 
this means carbonic anhydride, chlorine, nitrous oxide, 
ammonia, cyanogen, and some other gases were liquefied by 
cold alone at atmospheric pressure. Faraday was of 
opinion that - 110° 0. is above the critical temperature of 
air, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbonic oxide, and marsh 
gas, Andrews subsequently reduced air to -g-fg- of its 
volume at ordinary pressure and temperature by means of 
pressure and the cold produced by the same freezing 
mixfcm’e as was employed by Faraday. Hydrogen was 
reduced to of its volumo, oxygon to and nitric 
oxide to but no liquefaction ensued. 

Towards die close of 1877 Cailletet, at Cliatillon-sur- 
Seine, compressed air and other so-called permanent gases 
in an apparatus very similar to that of Andrews, but 
provided with a means of suddenly relieving the pressure. 
The compressed gases wore cooled to - 29° 0., and the cold 
produced by the sudden expansion when the pressure was 
relieved was so intense that in each case a liquid spray 
was produced. About the same time Pictet, at Geneva, 
succeeded, not only in liquefying all the gases which had 
previously resisted liquefaction, but also in solidifying 
hydrogen, his method depending on the cold produced by 
expansion, as in Cailletet’s experiment, but the compressed 
gases being cooled by him to a much low’er temperature 
before expansion than was employed by Cailletet. 

Some of the laws of evaporation admit of easy explana- 
tion, in accordance with the dynamical theory of ilio con- 
stitution of bodies. When a particle of liquid in the 
course of its wanderings reaches the bounding surface 
with more than a certain normal velocity, it is able to jmss 
through the surface and get quite clear of the liquid, when 
it becomes a particle of gas or vapour. The number of 
particles passing through a square centimetre of the surface 
from the liquid wall depend upon the velocity of the liquid 
particles, and therefore on the temperature of the liquid, 
but it will be entirely independent of the condition of 
affairs outside the liquid. Hence, the quantity of liquid 
which evaporates in a second will not depend upon the 
pressures of any gases or vapours above the liquid, but only 
on the temperature. Whenever a particle of vapour moves 
towards the surface of the liquid and reaches it, it enters 
the liquid and is condensed. The quantity of vapour so 
condensed in a second will depend on the velocity of 
translation of the particles of vapour and the number of 
such particles in each cubic centimetre of the space above 
the liquid, but will not be sensibly affected by the presence 
of particles of other gases or vapours in the same space. 
As the density of the vapour increases, the number of 
particles which enter the liquid per second will increase 
proportionally, and at length will become equal to the 
number which leave it. When this is the case evaporation 
appears to cease ; hut it is not a cessation of evaporation 
which actually takes place, but an increase in the rate of 
condensation which produces a condition of dynamical 
equilibrium. If there be a quantity of another gas above 
the surface of the liquid, its presence will hinder the diffu- 
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sion of tlie vapour just formed, thus causing the amount of 
vapour near the liquid to approach more nearly to the state 
of saturation than would otherwise be the case, and thus 
the rate of condensation will be increased and the apparent 
rate of evaporation diminished. Nevertheless, we must 
conclude that the amount of vapour ultimately contained in 
each cubic centimetre of the space above the liquid, when 
no further evaporation takes place, will be the same as if 
no other gas or vapour were present, if we do not consider 
the space actually occupied by the particles themselves, for 
the number of particles prevented from entering the liquid 
by reflection from the foreign gas or vapour, will be exactly 
equal to the number which after leaving the liquid are re- 
flected and caused to re-enter the liquid by the same means. 

For further information on this subject the reader is re- 
ferred, among other articles, to Dieeusion, Heat, and 
Meteorology. (w. g.) 

EVE, the English transcription, through the Latin Em 
jind Greek EiJa, of the Hebrew name njn Havva, which, 
according to Gen. lii 20, was given by A.dam to his wife 
because she was “mother of all living.” Taken literally, 
the word means life, aud in this sense it occurs in Phceai- 
cian, though not in Hebrew, which uses as a common noun 
the slightly different form go the Septuagint cor- 

rectly renders the word by Z<o^. The rendering Ufegiver 
(Symmachus, Zwoywos) is philologically less satisfactory, 
though still supported by Eiehm.^ 

In the Old Testament Eve is mentioned only in the so- 
called J ehovistic narrative of Gen. ii.-iv. In this narrative, 
which it is unnecessary to repeat, the original creation of 
woman is so set forth as to teach the ethical value and 
dignity of the relation of marriage, which, according to 
God’s original ordinance, is not founded on sensual instincts, 
but corresponds to a necessity of that higher part of man’s 
nature which raises him above the brute creation (Gen. ii. 
18-20). The relation of the wife to her husband is one of 
dependence ^comp. 1 Tim. ii. 13, but especially 1 Cor. xL 
8, 9, which rightly interprets the significance of the creation 
of Eve from Adam’s rib) but not of subjection. The 
woman is not the servant of her husband, but a “help meet 
for him ” — more literally a help corresponding to him — 
without which he would be himself incomplete. And so 
marriage constitutes the closest human relationship, aud 
establishes between husband and wife a union, or rather a 
unity, stronger than the ties of blood (Gen. ii. 24). On the 
other hand, the dominion of the husband over the wife 
characteristic of antique society is represented as a fruit of 
the fall (Gen. iii. 16), and connected with the predominance 
of sensual passion (desire) over the ethical attachment of 
the sexes. These ideas reappear more or less clearly in 
various parts of the Old Testament, — in the description of 
true love in Canticles, and in what is said of marriage in 
the Proverbs, especially in the doctrine, Prov. ii. 17, that 
marriage is a “ divine covenant.” But there is no direct 
reference to the narrative of Genesis in the other canonical 
books of the Old Testament, though some interpreters seek 
an allusion to the creation of Adam and Eve in the obscure 
passage Mai. ii. 16. In the apocryphal book of Tobit (viii. 
6, 7) the pure relation of true marriage is illustrated by 
reference to Gen. ii.;® but it is only in the New Testament 
that the original ideal of married l&e is authoritatively set 
forth by our Lord as the rule of a higher morality than 
that of Mosaism (Mat. xix. ; Mark x.) The abrogation of 


^ Otker ancient elymologies, which have no scientific value hut are 
in part connected with ourions speculations, may he found in the Ono- 
mastiea (Ed. Lagarde, 1870) and in Pahncius, Codex Pseud^. V. T., 
p. 1 03. The recent conjecture of Kleinert, who connects the name with 
Arabic el TiawiM, the longest ribs, is philologically inadmissible. 

* Another reference to the creation of woman appears in the Latin 
text of Ecclesiasticus zvu. 5. hut is lacking in the Qxeek, 
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the one-sided law of divorce, and the restoration of marriage 
to the ideal instituted before the fall, involve the abolition 
iu Chriatiau society of the antique subjection of woman 
(comp. Hosea il 1 6). The other parts of the history of Eve 
have less importance for biblical theology and ethics, and 
receive little more than casual notice in the New Testament 
(2 Uor. xi. 3 ; 1 Tim ii. 14, 15). 

To this notice of the biblical materials on the subject 
may be added a brief indication of the legendary additions 
to the narrative of Genesis, and some account of the way 
iu which that narrative has been treated by theologians and 
scholars iu different ages. 

Legends. — The earliest source for the legendary history of 
Eve which remains to us is the book of Jubilees or Lepto- 
geuesis, a Palestinian work, composed before the destruction 
of the temple by Titus (see Apocalyptic Literature). 
In this book, which was largely used by Christian writers, 
we find a chronology of the lives of Adam and Eve and the 
names of their daughters, — Avan and Azura.® The Targum 
of Jonathan informs us that Eve was created from the 
thirteenth rib of Adam’s right side, thus taking the view, still 
soberly maintained by Delitzsch, that Adam had a rib more 
than his descendants. The Jewish Midrash and the 
Talmud contain many other stories, always absurd and 
often disgusting, of which a sufficient account may be 
found in Bartolocci’s Bibliotheca RabUnica, and Eisen 
monger’s Entdecktes Judenthum. The curious reader may 
also consult Breithaupt’s Latin translation of J archi On the 
Pentaieuch (Gotha, 1710), and Wagenseirs i8oto(pp. 637, 
761). Some of the Jewish legeuds show clear marks of 
foreign influence. Thus the notion that the first man was 
a double being, afterwards separated into the two persons 
of Adam and Eve {Berachot, /. Cl j Eruhin, f. 18), may be 
traced back to Philo (De mundi o^nf,, § 63 ; comp. Qucest. 
in Gen., lib. i. § 25), who borrows the idea, and almost the 
words, of the myth related by Aristophanes in the Platonic 
Symposium, which, iu extravagant form, explains the passion 
of love by the legend that male and female originally 
formed one body. This myth, which is treated with much 
respect by later Platonists, may have come from the East, 
but it is not Semitic. There is an analogous Eranian 
legend in the Bimdehesh,* and an Indian legend, which, ac- 
cording to Spiegel, has presumably an Eranian source.® 

Legendary developments of the history of Adam and Eve 
were not confined to the Jews, but were equally popular in 
the Christian church and among the heretical sects. The 
apocryphal literature of the subject is noticed in the article 
Adam ; but a reference may here he added to the history 
of Adam and Eve published by Ceriani, Motvummta sacra 
et prof atm, tom. v., Milan, 1868. An idea of the contents 
of this literature may be derived from Eoensch’s Buck der 
JvbUdm. See also Fabricius, Codex Pseudep. V. T., p. 
95 seq. 

History of Interpretation. — The following remarks are 
supplementary to what has been already said in the article 
Adam. 

Minds trained under the influence of the J ewish Haggada, 
in which the whole biblical history is freely intermixed with 
legendary and parabolic matter, would not naturally formu- 
late the question how far the story of Gen. ii.-iv. is to be 
regarded as literal history But that question necessarily 
arose when Jewish learning came into contact witjfi 
Greek thought. Josephus, iu the prologue to his Archaio- 

* These names underwent many transformations m the course of 
time. The various forms are carefully catalogued by Roensch, Buck 
derJrMtJam, p. 373 (Leipsio, 1874). Jewish, Mahometan, and Chria- 
tiaa notions about the diildren of the Protoplasts are collected with 
hjs usual learning by Selden, Be Jure Natwali, tfcc,, Iib. v, cap. 8, 

* Spiegel, JSr^ische AUerihwnshunde, vol. i. p, 611. 

® HSvdfB Sanscrit Texts, vol. i. p. 25.; of. Spiegel, op. dt., vol. i. p. 
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logy^ reserves the problem of the true meaning of the 
Mosaic narrative, but does not regard everything as 
strictly literal. Philo, the great representative of Alex* 
andrian allegory, expressly argues that in the nature of 
things the trees of life and kno'wledge cannot be taken 
otherwise than symbolically. His interpretation of the 
creation of Eve is, as has been already observed, plainly 
suggested by a Platonic myth. The longing for reunion 
winch love implants in the divided halves of the original 
dual man is the source of sensual pleasure (symbolized by 
the serpent), which in turn is the beginning of all transgres- 
sion. Eve represents the sensuous or perceptive part of 
man's nature, Adam the reason. The serpent therefore 
does not venture to attack Adam directly. It is sense 
which yields to pleasure, and in turn enslaves the reason 
and destroys its immortal virtue. This exposition, in which 
the dements of the Bihle narrative become mere symbols of 
the abstract notions of Greek philosophy, and are adapted 
to Greek conceptions of the origin of evil in the material 
and sensuous part of man, was adopted into Christian 
theology by Clement and Origen, notwithstanding its 
obvious iuconaistency with the Pauline anthropology, and 
the difficulty which its supporters felt in reconciling it with 
the Christian doctrine of the excellence of the married state 
(Clemens Alex., Stromata, p. 174). These difficulties hod 
more weight with the Western church, which, less devoted 
to speculative abstractions and more deeply influenced by 
the Pauline anthropology, refused, especially ^ since 
Augustine, to reduce Paradise and the fall to the region of 
pure intdligibiUaf though a spiritual sense was admitted 
along with the literal (Aug., Civ, Deif xiii. 21).^ 

The history of Adam and Eve became the basis of 
anthropological discussions which acquired more than 
speculative importance from their connexion with the 
doctrine of original slu and the meaning of the sacrament 
of baptism. One or two points in Augustinian teaching 
may be here mentioned as having to do particularly with 
Eve. The question whether the soul of Eve was derived 
from Adam or directly infused by the Creator is raised as 
an element in the great problem of traducianism and 
creationism {De Qen, ad lit, lib. x.). And it is from 
Augustine that Milton derives the idea that Adam sinned, 
not from desire for the forbidden fruit, but because love 
forbade him to dissociate his fate from Eve’s {ibid,, lib. xi. 
sub Jin,). Medneval discussion moved mainly in the lines 
laid down by Augustine- A sufficient sample of the way in 
which the subject was treated by the schoolmen, may be 
found in the Summa oE Thomas, para i., qu. xeii., Do pro- 
ductione mulieris. 

The Eeformors, always hostile to allegory, and in this 
matter especially influenced by the Augustinian anthro- 
pology, adhered strictly to the liberal interpretatioa of the 
history of the Protoplasts, which has continued to be 
generally identified with Protestant orthodoxy. The dis- 
integration of the confessional doctrine of sin in last century 
was naturally associated with new theories of the meaning 
of the biblical narrative j but neither renewed forms of the 
allegorical interpretation, in which everything is reduced to 
abstract ideas about reason and sensuality, nor the attempts 
of Eichhom and others to extract a kernel of simple history 
by allowing largely for the influence of poetical form in so 
early a narrative, have found lasting acceptance. On the 
other hand, the strict historical interpretation is beset with 
difficulties which modern interpreters have felt with 
increasing force, and wliich there is a growing disposition to 
solve by adopting in one or other form wlmt is called the 

^ Thus in mediseval theology Eve is a type of the ohiireh, and her 
formafcioii from the rib has a mystic reason, inasmuch as blood and 
water (the Baoraments of the church) flowed from the side of C3Imst 
on the cross (Thomas, Summt, par. i. qu. xeii.) 
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^‘mythical” theory of the narrative. But interpretations 
pass under this now popular title which have no real claim 
to be so designated. "What is common to the “mythical" 
interpretations is to find the real value of the narrative, not 
in the form of the story, but in the thoughts which it 
embodies. But the story cannot be called a myth m the 
strict sense of the word, unless we are prepared to place it 
on one line with the myths of heathenism, produced by 
the unconscious play of plastic fancy, giving shape to the 
impressions of natural phenomena on primitive observers. 
Such a theory does no justice to a narrative which 
embodies profound truths peculiar to the religion of revela- 
tion. Other forms of the so-called mythical interpretation 
are little more than abstract allegory in a new guise, 
ignoring the fact that the biblical story does not teach 
general truths which repeat themselves in every individual, 
but gives a view of the purpose of man’s creation, and of 
the origin of sin, in connexion with the divine plan of re- 
demption. Among his other services in refutation of the 
unhistorical rationalism of last century, Kant has the merit 
of having forcibly recalled attention to the fact that the 
narrative of Genesis, even if we do not take it literally, 
must be regarded as presenting a view of the bcgimiiugs of 
the history of the human race {Muthnasslklier Anfang der 
MenseJwjigeschicUe, 17SC). Those wdio recognize this fact 
ought not to call themselves or be called by others 
adherents of the mythical theory, although they also re- 
cognize Giat in the nature of things the divine truths 
brought out in the history of the creation and fall could 
not have been expressed either in the form of literal history 
or in the shape of abstract metaphysical doctrine ; or even 
although they may hold, — as is done by many who accept 
the narrative as a part of supernatural revelation, — that 
the specific biblical truths which the narrative conveys 
are presented through the vehicle of a story w'hicli, at least 
in some of its joarts, may possibly be shaped by the 
influence of legends common to the Hebrews with their 
heathen neighbours. It must, however, bo remombered 
that speculation as to the affinities of Genesis with, other 
and especially Babylonian legends has of late far outrun 
the bounds of sciontific method; and this caution has a 
special application to the supposed Eahylonian history of 
the fall. See Von Gutschmidt’s ^eue Beiimge, p. 14G 
(Lcipsic, 1876). (w. ii. S.) 

EVELYN, Johjv (1020-1 700), the diarist and author of 
Sylva, was born at his father’s seat at Wofcton, in Surrey, 
on the Slst October 1620. He was the younger son of a 
country gentleman of largo estate, and much respected 
throughout the counties of Surrey and Sussex, of which ho 
was h^h sheriffi, one high sheriff at that time serving for 
both counties. Notwid^tanding the wealth and position 
of his family, John Evelyn was educated at the free school 
of Lewes, where his maternal ^andfathcr resided. ’ While 
still at school, he was admitted into the Inner Temple ; and 
in the following month, at the ago of sixteen, ho entered 
Balliol College, Oxford, as a feilow-commonor. In July 
1641, having lost his father during the previous year, he 
retired from England, which was then on the eve of civil 
war. Before procse<hng with his travels, he expressed his 
sympathy with the cause of the queen of Bohemia* which 
was dear to all Protestant Englishmen, by serving in her 
army for a few days, " according to the compliment,” The 
ten following years he spent abroad, only making brief 
visit® to England. 

It is with this period of travel that his famous Diary, 
which he had commenced in imitation of his father at 
eleven years of age, be^ns to be full and interesting. 
This diary is for many reasons of value to the student 
of history and manners. It comprises the long period, 
so rich in great events, between the outoak of 
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tlie civil war and tlie accession of Anne. Written 
with no tliought of publication, it embodies the frankest 
expression of its author’s opinions, and affords much, 
curious and interesting information which the historian 
would have probably passed over, but which throws 
a strong light upon the customs and feelings of the 
age. And Evelyn’s statements are always worthy of at 
least a respectful hearing. In an age of fiercest political 
and ecclesiastical conflict, himself subject to strong tempta- 
tions to partisanship, he maintained throughout h'fe the 
same calm temperance of judgment ; and, amid general 
profligacy, the purity and integrity of his clmracter 
remained unstained. The competence of his fortune and 
the moderation of his ambition rendered him politically 
independent. His attachment to monarchy did not blind 
him to the vices of kings. Though an earnest Protestant 
and a firm Episcopalian, he did nob allow himself to be 
carried away into the extravagant bigotry so common 
among his contemporaries ; he deprecated the persecution 
of the Protestant dissenters, and though he wrote against 
the Jesuits, he refused to join in the mad hatred with 
which all who professed the Eoman Catholic faith were 
popularly regarded. 

Ill 1G52 Evelyn returned home with his wife, the 
amiable and talented daughter of Sir Eiehard Browne, 
and settled at Sayes Court, the house afterwards 
famous as the residence of Peter the Great. Though well 
known to be a royalist, he was not molested, except on one 
occasion, when he was arrested by a party of fanatic 
soldiers for observing Christmas Day, but, nothing else 
being proved against him, was at once released. On 
the death of Cromwell, he published an for 

the Royal Party, and tried in vain to persuade Colonel 
Morloy to declare for Charles II. Prom the Eestora- 
tion till his death in 1706 ho enjoyed unbroken court 
favour. In the reign of James II., during the absence 
of the oarl of Clarendon in Ireland, he acted as ono 
of the commissioners of the Privy Seal, and honour- 
ably distinguished himself by refusing, at the risk of 
offending the king, to sign an illegal licence of popish 
boolcs. But, with this exception, he never accepted 
an office of political importance. His life, however, 
was filled with useful work. He was commissioner 
for improving the streets and buildings of London, for 
* charitable uses” (f.e., for examining into the affairs of 
charitable institutions), and for t^ing care of the 
wounded who were brought home during the Dutch war, 
commisaiouer of the mint, commissioner of trade and 
plantations, &a His love of scisnee led to his being 
chosen secretary of the Eoyal Society, and he twice declined 
the presidency. It was through his influence that the 
Arundelian marbles and the library and MSS. of the earl 
of Arundel were presented to the university of Oxford, a 
service which the university recognized by conferring upon 
him the degree of D.C.L. His writings were exceedingly 
numerous. The best known were his Mary and Syha, an 
elaborate treatise on arboriculture. Among the others may- 
be mentioned Navigation and Commerce, their Origin^ 
and Progreess, intended as an introduction to a history of 
the Dutch war, which he both commenced and laid aside 
at the command of Charles II.; a Parallel of Ancient and 
Uodern Architecture; Public Employment pr^erred to 
Solitude; and The History of the Four Great Impostors, 
The first collection of Evelyn’s miscellaneous writings, 
several of which had been published anonymously, ap- 
peared in 1826, printed in facsimile, and edited by W. 
TJpeott. 

EVEMEEUS, or Euhimeeus, a Greek mythographer, 
who flourished in the latter half of the 4th century b.o. 
The place of his birth is unknown, but most probably it 
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was either Messina in Sicily or Agrigentum. He is noted 
chiefly for his Sacred History (Upa avaypatfi-^), founded 
professedly on archaic inscriptions which he had collected 
during his travels in various parts of Greece, and more 
especially on those observed on the temple of Jupiter 
Tnphylianus, in the island of Panchsea. In this work he 
introduced a new method of interpreting the popular 
myths, asserting that the gods who formed the chief objects 
of popular worship had been originally heroes and con- 
querors, who had thus earned a claim to the veneration of 
their subjects. Till the end of the last centuiy there were 
many who accejited this system of Evemerus, and the 
early Christians especially appealed to it as a confirmation 
of their belief that the ancient mythology was merely an 
aggregate of fables of human invention. Evemerus was a 
firm upholder of the Cyrenaic philosophy, and by many 
ancient writers he was regarded as an atheist. His work 
was translated by Ennius into Latin, but the work itself is 
lost, and of the translation only a few fragments, and 
these very short, have come down to us. 

ETEEDINGEN. Three painters of this name are 
recorded in the history of Dutch art, — ^aU of them 
related ; hut one only deserves to be remembered. 

AueABT VON Eveudingkn (1621-11676), the son of a 
Government clerk at Alkmaar, was born, it is said, in 
1621, and educated, if w-e believe an old tradition, under 
Eoeland Savery at Utrecht. He wandered in 1645 to 
Haarlem, where he studied under Peter de Molyn, and 
finally settled about 1657 at Amsterdam, where he re- 
mained till his death. It would be difficult to find a 
greater contrast than that which is presented by the works 
of Savery and Everdingen. Savory inherited the gaudy 
style of the Breughels, which he carried into the 17tli 
century; whilst Everdingen realized the largo and effec- 
tive system of coloured and powerfully shaded land- 
scape which marks the precursors of Eemhrandt. It 
is not easy on this account to believe that Savery was 
Everdingen’s master, while it is quite within the range of 
probability that he acquired the elements of landscape 
painting from De Molyn, Pieter de Blolyn, by birth a 
Londoner, lived from 1624 till 16G1 in Haarlem. He went 
periodically on visits to Horway, and his works, though 
scarce, exhibit a broad and sweeping mode of execution 
differing but slightly from that transferred at the opening 
of the 17th century from Jan van Goyen to Solomon 
Euysdael. His etchings have nearly the breadth and 
effect of those of Everdingen. It is still an open question 
when De Molyn wielded influence on his clever disciple, 
Alkmaar, a busy trading place near the Texel, had little of 
the picturesque for au artist except polders and downs or 
waves and sky. Accordingly we find AUart at first a 
painter of coast scenery. But on one of his expeditions 'he 
is said to have been cast ashore in Norway, and during 
tlie repairs of his ship he visited the inland valleys, and 
thus gave a new course to his art In early pieces he 
cleverly represents the sea in motion under varied, but 
mostly clouded, aspects of sky. Their general intonation is 
strong and brown, and effects are rendered in a powerful 
key, but the execution is much more uniform than that of 
Jacob EnysdaeL A dark scud lowering on a rolling sea 
near the walls of Flushing characterizes Everdingen’s Mouth 
of the Schelde in the Hermitage at St Petersburg. Storm is 
the marked feature of sea-pieces in the Staidel or Eobartes 
collections ; and a strand with wreckers at the foot of a cliff 
in the Bltmich Knakothek may be a reminiscence of personal 
adventure in Norway. But the Norwegian coast was 
studied in calms as well as in gales ; and a fine canvas 
belonging to Professor Piloty at Munich shows fishermen 
on a still and sunny day taking herrings to a smoking hut 
at the foot of a Norwegian crag. The earliest of 
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Everdingen’s sea pieces belongs to Mr Von Friesen at 
Dresden, and bears tlie date of 164:0. After 164:5 -we meet 
witlinothing but representations of inland scenery, and par- 
ticularly of Norwegian valleys, remarkable alike for wild- 
ness and a decisive depth of tone. Tlie master’s favourite 
theme is a fall in a glen, with mournful fringes of pines in- 
terspersed with birch, and log huts at the base of rocks and 
craggy slopes. The water tumbles over the foreground, so 
as to entitle the painter to the name of “ inventor of cas- 
cades.” It gives Everdingen his character as a precursor 
of Jacob Ruysdael in a certain form of landscape composi- 
tion j but though very skilful in arrangement, and clever 
in effects, Everdingen remains much more simple in execu- 
tion I he is much less subtle in feeling or varied in touch 
than his great and incomparable countryman. Five of 
Everdingen's cascades are in the museum of Copenhagen 
alone : of these, one is dated 1647, another 1649. In the 
Hermitage at Petersburg is a fine example of 1 G47 ; another 
in the Pinakothek at Munich was finished in 1656. 
English public galleries ignore Everdingen ; but one of his 
best-known masterpieces is the Norwegian glen belonging 
to Lord Listowel. Few Continental museums lack pictures 
by this master. Their value in the market is about a third 
to a half of those of Euysdael ; but excepting the later and 
more neglected pieces, they are all clever and generally 
attractive. At Amsterdam, we may think, Everdingen 
chiefly produced etchiugs and drawings, of which there are 
much larger and more numerous specimens in England than 
elsewhere. Being a collector as well as an engraver and 
painter, he brought together a large number of works of all 
kinds and masters ; and the sale of these by his heirs at 
Amsterdam on the 11th of March 1676 gives an approxi- 
mate clue to the date of the painter’s death. 

EVEREST, Sir George (1790-1866), C.B., a distin- 
guished surveyor and geographer, was the son of Tristram 
Everest of Gwerndale, Brecknockshire, and was bom there 
July 4, 1790. From school at Marlow ho proceeded to the 
military academy at Woolwich, where he attracted the 
special notice of the mathematical master, Dr Hutton, and 
passed so well in his examinations that he was declared fit 
for a commission before attaining the necessary age. Hav- 
ing gone to India in 1806 as a cadet in the Bengal Artilleiy, 
he was selected by Sir Stamford Raffles to take part in the 
reconnaissance of Java (1814-1816) ; and after being em- 
ployed in various engineering works throughout India, he 
was appointed in 1818 assistant to Colonel Lambton, the 
founder of the great trigonometrical survey of that country. 
In 1 823, on Colonel Lambton’s death, he succeeded to the 
post of superintendent of the survey; in 1830 he was 
appointed by the court of directors of the East India 
Company surveyor-general of India ; and from that date 
till his retirement from the service in 1843 he continued to 
discharge the laborious duties of both offices. During the 
rest of his life ho resided in England, where he became 
fellow of the Royal Society and an active member of several 
other scientific associations. In 1861 he received the 
honour of knighthood, and he was chosen vice-president of 
the Royal Geographical Society in 1862. He died at 
Greenwich, December 1, 1866. The geodetical labours of 
Sir George Everest rank among the finest achievements of 
their kind ; and more especially his measurement of the 
meridional arc of India, 1 in length, is accounted as un- 
rivalled in the annals of the science. In great part the 
Indian survey is what he made it. The name of Everest 
has been given in his honour to the highest ascertained 
peak of the Himalayas, and thus of the world. 

His works are purely professional A paper in vol. i of the 
Memoirs of the jRoya.1 A8tr<y>iomiccd Society, pointing out a 
in La Oaillo's measurement of an arc of the meridian which he 
had dincovered during sick-leave at the Cape of Good Hope ; An 
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accomt of the measurement of the arc of the meridian between the 
parallels of 18" S' and 24° T, being a continuation of the Grand 
Mendioval Arc of India, as detailed by Lieut -Col. Lembton in 
the volwms of the Asicdie Society of Qalcutta, Loudon, 1830 , An 
account of the measurement of two sections of the Meridional Are of 
India hounded by the parallels of 18° 3' 15", 24° T 11", and 20° 30' 
48", London, 1847. 

EVERETT, Alexander Hill (1792-1847), an Ameri- 
can author and diplomatist, born at Boston, March 19, 
1792, was the son of Rev. Oliver Everett, for some time 
a Congregational minister in Boston, and afterwards judge 
of probate for Norfolk County. He graduated at Harvard 
College, Cambridge, in 1806, taking the highest honours 
of his year, though the youngest member of his class. Pie 
spent one year as a teacher in Philip’s Academy, Exeter, 
and then began the study of law in the office of John 
Quincy Adams, afterwards president of the United States. 
In 1809 Adams was appointed minister to Russia, and 
Everett accompanied him as his private secretary, remain- 
ing attached to the American legation in Russia until 1811. 
His assiduity in the diplomatic career resulted in his 
promotion successively to the position of secretary of 
legation and afterwards of charge d’affaires at the Hague. 
He was subsequently minister to Spain, under the presi- 
dency of John Quincy Adams. At that time Spam 
recognized none of the Govenimciits established by her 
revolted colonies, and Everett became the medium of 
all communications between the Spanish Government and 
the several nations of Spanish origin which had been 
established, by successful revolutions, on the other side of 
the ocean. He died, May 29, 1847, at Hong Kong, 
whither ho Lad been sent as coiiimissionor of the United 
States, before the present system of diplomatic intercourse 
with China was inaugurated, 

Everett was not, however, so distinctly a diidomat as 
a man of letters. His long residence in Europe, and his 
intimate acquaintance with the French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish languages, icsulted in wide aud accurate 
acquaintance with the literature of the Continental states. 
He studied their political system at the same time, and 
in industrious and constant authorship published the results 
of his observations ou social systems and literature. Ilis 
co-operation was relied upon by the founders of tho H'ot th 
American Jievieio, the earliest American quarterly, aud ho 
was editor of that journal from the year 1829 to October 
1835. lu 1822 he published in London and in Boston 
A General Survey of Euroiie, which discusses tho Goiiti- 
nental system and the balance of power as they were 
adjusted after the fall of Nai>oleon. It attracted general 
attention, and was translated into German, French, aud 
Spanish. In 1825 he piihlisliod in Loudon and Boston 
America, a somewhat similar description of the nations of 
North and South America, This hook also was translated 
into the principal European languages. In 1822 he 
published ffm Ideas of Population, suggested by Malthus’s 
works, and replying to that author by a wider exposition 
than Malthus gave to the possibility of general and easy 
emigration. Some of his literary papers from the Noi'th 
American Mevieio and the Democratic Review, and a volume 
of poems, have been published in Boston. No American 
writer of his time was better known on the continent 
of Europe. 

EVERETT, Edward (1794-1805), brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born in Dorchester, near Boston, on the 11th 
November 1794. His father died in his childhood, and 
his mother removed to Boston with her family after her 
husband’s death. When he was little more than thirteen 
he entered Harvard College; and as the full under- 
graduate course is four years, he became “bachelor of arts” 
at seventeen. He then took the first college honours of 
his class. While at college ho was the chief editor of The 
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Lyceum, tte earliest in tlie series of college journals pub- 
lished at the American Cambridge. His verses and his 
prose essays then show some of the facility and grace which 
appear in his later writings, and much of the humour 
which in later times he was always trying to repress. His 
earlier predilections were for the study of law, but the 
advice of Joseph Stevens Buckminster, a distinguished 
preacher in Boston, led him to prepare for the pulpit, and 
in this calling he at once distinguished himself. He was 
called to the ministry of one of the largest Boston churches 
before he was twenty years old. His sermons and his 
theological writings attracted wide attention in that com- 
munity. But his tastes were then, as always, those of a 
scholar; and in 1814, after a service of little more than a 
year in the pulpit, he resigned his charge to accept a pro- 
fessorship of Greek literature in Harvard College. After 
nearly five years spent in Europe in preparation, he entered 
with alacrity on his duties, and, for five years more, gave 
a vigorous impulse, not simply to the study of Greek, but 
to all the work of the college. About the same time he 
assumed the charge of the North American, Iteview, which 
now became a quarterly; and he was indefatigable in con- 
tributing on a great variety of subjects, with a spirit like 
Sydney Smith’s in the earlier days of the Edinhurgh 
Revieio. He vigorously defended American institutions 
against the sneers of English travellers, and had reason 
to congratulate himself on the success of a series of articles 
written to bring about a better mutual understanding 
between Englishmen and Americans. The success of his 
lectures in Cambridge, and the enthusiasm aroused by the 
rebellion in Greece, led him to deliver a series of popular 
lectures on Greek antiquities in Boston. They were the 
first lectures on purely literary or historical subjects ever 
delivered in America, and were the first steps toward a 
system of popular entertainment and education which now 
has very wide sweep in the United States. He was eagerly 
engaged in the measures taken in the United States for 
the relief of Greece in her struggle. 

In 1824 he was chosen a member of Congress, and held a 
seat for ten years, supporting generally the administration 
of Adams, and in opposition to that of Jackson, which 
succeeded it. As a member of the house of representatives 
he appears to have devoted himself mainly to the discharge 
of that part of the public business which devolved upon 
him. He took the floor less frequently than might perhaps 
have been expected from a person accustomed to public 
spealdng, and able to command the ear of the house. It 
will be found, however, on looking back to the transac- 
tions of the ten years’ sessions during which he was a 
member, that he bore a part in almost every important 
debate. He was on the committee of foreign affairs during 
the whole time of his service in Congress. Of all the most 
important select committees, such as those on the Indian 
relations of the State of Georgia, the Apportionment Bill, 
and the Bank of the United States, Everett was a member, 
and drew the report either of the majority or the minority. 
The report on the congress of Panama, the leading measure 
of the first session of the nineteenth Congress, was drawn 
by Everett, although the youngest member of the com- 
mittee, and just entered Congress, He led the opposition 
to the Indian policy of General Jackson (the removal of 
the Indians, without their consent, from lands guaranteed 
to them by treaty). In the winter of 1835 he was nomi- 
nated as governor of Massachusetts, and was chosen in the 
autumn of the same year. He brought to the duties of the 
office the untiring diligence which is the characteristic of 
his public life. We can only allude to a few of the mea- 
sures which received his efficient support, — e.g., the estab- 
lishment of the board of education, the first of such boards 
in the United States, the scientific surveys of the State, 
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the first of such public surveys, the criminal law commis- 
sion, and the preservation of a sound currency under the 
panic of 1837. 

Everett filled the office of governor for four years. 
The pohtical parties in Massachusetts were at this time 
very nearly balanced, and divisions of opinion on local 
questions (the militia and temperance laws) caused his 
defeat at the election in November 1839. J iidge Morton, 
the opposing candidate, succeeded by a single vote, out 
of more than a hundred thousand. Everett availed him- 
self of tlus opportunity, the following spring, to make a 
visit with his family to Europe. In 1841, while residing 
in Florence, he was named United States minister to 
England, and arrived in London to enter upon the duties 
of his mission at the close of that year. Great questions 
were at that time open between the two countries, — the 
north eastern boundary, the affair of hPLeod, the seizure 
of American vessels on the coast of Africa, in the course of 
a few months the affair of the “ Creole,” to which were 
soon added Oregon and Texas. His position was more 
difficult by the frequent changes that took place in the 
department at home, which, in the course of two years, 
was occupied successively by Messrs Webster, Legar6, 
Upshur, Calhoun, and Buchanan. From all these gentle- 
men Everett received marks of approbation and confi- 
dence. 

By the institution of the special mission of Lord Ashbur- 
ton, the direct negotiations between the two Governments 
were, about the time of Everett’s arrival in London, trans- 
ferred to Washington. It appears, ho-wever, from docu- 
ments that liave from time to time been communicated to 
Congress, that various topics connected with all the sub- 
jects in dispute were incidentally treated in the correspon- 
dence of the American minister at London both with his 
own and the British Government. Many elaborate notes 
to Lord Aberdeen and despatches to the American secretary 
of state have in this way come before the public, forming, 
however, it is believed, but a small part of tlie documents 
of both classes prepared by Everett during his mission. 
It appears, indeed, that, from the concurrence of a variety 
of causes, the amount of business transacted at the 
American legation from 1841 to 1845 was more than 
double that of any former period of equal duration. 

Immediately after tbe accession of Polk to the presidency 
Everett was recalled. Bbortly before lus return the presi- 
dency of Harvard College was vacated by the resignation of 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, and Everett was strongly urged by the 
friends and governors of the institution to accept this office, 
which he did in the month of January 1846. He filled 
tliis place of equal distinction and usefulness for about 
three years. It was a position congenial with his tastes, 
in harmony with the early associations of his life, and one 
which seemed to promise large opportunity of applying for 
the benefit of the rising generation the fruit of his maturer 
studies and varied experience in life. His health unfortu- 
nately soon began to suffer, and before long became seriously 
impaired under the burdens and cares of the office, and he 
was compelled at the close of the year 1848 to tender his 
resignation. Relieved of this charge, he supposed that at 
last he was to enjoy literary or scholarly leisure, and was 
already preparing for a treatise on the law of nations. 
But, on the death of his friend Webster, to whom he had 
always been closely attached, and of whom he was always a 
confidential adviser, he was named by President Fillmore 
secretary of state, and he held that post for the remaining 
months of Fillmore’s administration, leaving it to go into 
the senate as the representative of Massachusetts. Under 
the work of the long session of 1853-54, in which that 
“ Kansas-Nebraaka ” question first appeared in form which 
ripened into the American civil war, his health gave way. 

VIIL - 93 
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He resigned his seat, on tiie orders of his physician, and 
retired to what was called private life. 

But, as it proved, the remaining ten years of his life most 
widely established his reputation and influence throughout 
America. As early as 1S20 he had estahlished a reputa- 
tion, such as few men in later days have enjoyed, as an 
orator. He was freq.iiently invited, as other public men aie 
invited in America, to deliver an “oration” on one oi 
another public to[)ic of historical or other interest. With 
him these “ orations,” instead of being the ephemeral 
entertaiiuneuts of an hour, became careful studies of some 
important theme, so that the collected edition, of them is 
now one of the standard books of reference in an American’s 
library Eager to avert, if possible, the impending conflict 
of arms, Everett prepared an “ oration on Washington, 
which ho delivered in every part of America. In a printed 
note accompanying the published edition of it, he names 
neatly one luuidrecl and twenty-five occasions, in almost 
every State in the Union, in every section but the extreme 
south-west, where it was icpeated. This exception was 
caused only by illness in his family, after he had received 
iuvitatiotis tn go to that quarter also. He travelled really 
as an ambassador of peace among irritated States. The 
eagerness to hoar him was so great that, fiom the first, his 
hosts arranged, almost always, that tickets should be sold 
to all auditors; and as he travelled wholly at his own 
charges, the audiences thus contributed more than one 
hundred thousand dollars for the purchase of the old home 
of Washington at Mount Vonion, and the sccuriug it as a 
shrine for American patriotism. 

Everett's name, iu direct violation to his wishes, was 
presented, with Mr Bell’s, as a candidate of Horth and 
South jointly for vice-president in the election of 1860, 
when Abraham Lincoln was elected. The civU war followed. 
Eeconciliatioii was impossible, and he gave all his learning, 
zeal, and eloquence, to the support of the national govern- 
ment. For four years he was tho trusted adviser of every 
department ; he was called upon in every quarter to speak 
at public meetings. He delivered the last of Ms great ora- 
tions at Gettysburg, after the battle, on the consecration of 
the national cemetery there In February of 1865 the sac 
cess of the national arms was certain. He had the pleasure 
of speaking at a public meeting in Boston to raise funds for 
the Southern poor in Savannah, just taken by General 
Sherman. At that meeting ho caught cold, which was 
followed by sudden illness, and by bis death January 16, 
1865. 

In Everett’s life and career was a combination of the 
results of diligent training, unflinching industry, delicate 
literary tastes, and unequalled acquaintance with modem 
politics. This combination made him in America an en- 
tirely exceptional person. He was never loved by the politi- 
sal managers > he was always enthusiastically received by 
assemblies of the people. He would have said himself that 
the most eager wish of his life had been for the higher edu- 
cation of his countrymen. His orations have been collected 
in four volumes. A work on public law, on which he was 
engaged at bis death, was never finished. (e. b, h.) 

EVESHAM, a municipal and parliamentary borough and 
market town of ‘Worcestershire, England, is situated in the 
vale of Evesham, 15 miles S.E. of Worcester, on the Mid- 
land and Great Western Railways, and on the river Avon, 
over which there is au ancient stone bridge of eight arches, 
connecting it with Bengeworth parish, which forms part of 
the borough. It is a well-built town, and its two main 
streets are wide and clean. The surrounding land is of 
great fertility, and is occupied chiefly as market gardens. 
The inhabitants of the town axe mostly employed in the 
rearing of garden produce, but there are also manufactories 
for agricultural implements, and for gloves and hosiery. 
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Tho principal buildings are the old town-hall, the churches 
of All-Saints, St Lawrence, and St Peter’s, and the grammar 
school. Evesham is a place of considerable antiquity, a 
monastery having been founded there as early as the begin- 
ning of the 8th century. Of this building almost the only 
remnant is a magnificent tower, built not long before the 
Reformation. This tower, which is considered the best 
extant specimen in England of the Pointed ecclesiastical 
stylo of the 16th century, is 110 feet high and 28 feet 
square at the base. At Evesham was fought, on the 14th 
August 1265, the famous battle between Prince Edward, 
afterwards Edward I, and Simon cle Montfort, earl of 
Leicester, in which the latter was totally defeated, and ho 
and his son slain. Previous to 1867 Evesham returned 
two members to parliament, but it now returns only one. 
The population in 1871 was 4088. 

EVIDENCE. It is necessary to distinguish two com- 
mon meanings of the word evidence _ which are not 
nnfrequently confused. Evidence sometimes means the 
ascertained facts from which we infer the existence of 
some other fact or principle. It also means the testimony 
of persons as to tho existence of facts, from which testimony 
wo infer that these or other facts do or do not exist. It 
is the latter sense alone which is appropriate in speaking 
of judicial evidence.^ The rules of the law of evidence are 
based chiefly on considerations relating to human testimony. 
Their fundamental puq30se is to guard and test the truth- 
fulness of statements as to matters of fact made iu a court 
of justice. The further question, what conclusion is to bo 
drawn from tho facts, supposing them to be true, is the 
subject of few if any specific rules. ^ Tho general theory o*. 
relevancy excludes testimony relating to facts from which 
no conclusion whatever could be drawn with reference to 
tho facts in issue. On the other hand, in tho caso of whixt 
is called “ conclusive proof,” the law directs that on certain 
evidence the judge must regard, somo fact as proved and 
reject any evidence offered against it. Between these two 
extremes tho law leaves the relation between facts in 
evidence and facts in issue to tho unaided logic or common 
sense of the tribunal. 

The theory of relevancy above alluded to lies at the root 
of the law of evidence, and requires some preliminary 
explanation. The phrase is not one of common use iu 
English text books, and nothing like a statement of the 
general principle is to be found in them. Roscoe, for 
instance {Digest of the Law of Evidence at Kisi Drius)} 
simply states that, “ as the object of pleading is to reduce 
the matters in difference between the parties to distinct 
and simple issues, so the rules of evidence require that no 
proof, oral or documentary, shall be received that is not 
refernble to those issues. All evidence of matters which the 
courts judicially notice, or of matters immaterial, superflu- 
ous, or irrelevant, is therefore excluded.” And again, “In 
general, evideuce of collateral facts, not pertinent to the 
issue, is not admissible,” Wo are left to collect from tho 
abundant wealth of decided cases what things are relevant 
and material, and what things are irrelevant and super- 
fluous. A statement of the general result of the cases will 
bo found in Sir James F. Stephen’s recently published 
Digest of the Law of Endence. In the introduction to an 
edition of the Indian Evidence Act, by the same author, 
the theory of relevancy thus deduced from the decided 
cases is fully e3q)laitied, and its connexion with the general 
laws of experimental inquiry pointed out. 


^ Sir James Stephen's definition is — “Evidence means — (1) all state- 
ments wiich the judge peraaits or requires to he made hy witnesses in 
court in relation to matters of fact under inquiry; such ^atements are 
called oral evideuce; and (2) all documents produced for the inspec- 
tion of the Court or judge; such documents are called documentary evi- 
dence.”— -jDtyesi Law of Evidence, 
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The distinction sometimes drawn between direct and 
circumstantial evidence is of popular rather' than legal 
interest. The fact in issue may be proved either by the 
testimony of persons who swear to it as a matter of per- 
sonal knowledge, or by the testimony of persons who 
swear to other facts from which the existence of the fact 
in issue is inferred. In the former case the evidence is 
said to be direct, in the latter circumstantial. The pro- 
bative force of these two sorts of evidence has been dif- 
ferently estimated. On the one hand, it has been said 
(and thk we should think is the more popular view) that 
a conclusion arrived at merely from inference is not so 
trustworthy as the positive assertion of a sane and honest 
witness who testifies to what he has actually seen or heard. 
The explanation would seem to be that men have less 
confidence in their own powers of reasoning than in the 
assertions of others. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that in both cases a process of inference is necessary — 
that we infer the existence of the fact from the fact that 
the witness swears to it, and that this inference like others 
is exposed to the chances of error. On the other hand, 
the numberless instances on which positive direct testi- 
mony as to matters of fact has been subsequently shown 
to be entirely false or erroneous, has led to the opposite 
opinion that circumstantial is more trustworthy than 
direct evidence. Apart from the possibility of deliberate 
falsehood in the witness, there is the chance of his having 
been utterly and unaccountably mistaken. Everybody can 
recall striking instances of this — especially in cases of per- 
sonal identity.! Accordingly, it has been said, in the 
phrase of Paley, that “ circumstances cannot lie,” or, as it 
was put by Mr Justice Buller in Donnellau’s case, “a pre- 
sumption which necessarily arises from circumstances is 
very often more convincing and more satisfactory than any 
other kind of evidence, because it is not within the reach 
and compass of human ability to invent a train of circum- 
stances which shall be so connected together as to amount 
to a proof of guilt without affording opportunities for con- 
tradicting a groat part, if not all those circumstances.” 
The facts in circumstantial evidence are, however, like the 
facts in direct evidence, to bo taken subject to the possi- 
bility of mistake or falsehood on the person narrating them, 
and the process of inference has its own peculiar dangers. 
The a7ino doinini water-mark on writing paper has often 
been the instrument of convicting persons of forgery; but 
“it is beyond a doubt,” says Mr Wills, “and instances of 
the kind have recently occurred, that issues of paper have 
taken place bearing the water-mark of the year succeeding 
their distribution.” Circumstantial evidence corrosponcU 
to “ facts relevant to the issue,” as defined in this article. 

The English law of evidence is perhaps the most perfect 
example we possess of what Bentham calls judge-made 
law. It is sulostantially the creation of successive genera- 
tions of judges in the courts of common law. It grew 
up as a thing of custom and practice, and it is not so 
very long since different customs prevailed on different 
circuits. Thus, .Lord Ellenborough, in one instance quoted 
by Sir J. Stephen, spoke of the practice of the northern 
and Western Circuits as being different from that of the 
Oxford Circuit. It was made by judges for juries, and 
this fact no doubt serves to explain many of its peculiarities. 


1 A very remarka'ble example is given by Mr ‘Wills in bis essay on 
The Rationale of Cvrcimstitntml Rvidence. Sir Thomas Davenan^ an 
eminent barrister, a gentleman of acute mind and strong imderstond* 
ing, swore positively to the persons of two men whom he charged with 
robbing him in the open daylight. But it was proved, on the most 
conclusive evidence, that the men on trial ware at the time of the 
robbery at so remote a distance from where Sir Thomas was robbed 
that the thing was impossible. The consequence was that the men 
were acquitted, and some time afterwards the robbers were tafeen, and 
the artiolas stolen from Sir Thomas and his My found upon them. 
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Without adopting Bentham’s opinion that these were 
deliberately intended to subserve the “ sinister interests ” 
of the lawyers, we may admit that they were founded 
largely on distrust of the capacity of the tribunal to which 
the issues of fact belong. Hence doubtless those number- 
less presumptions by which a conclusion is imposed on the 
jury until positive evidence is offered to set it aside. 
Hence also that monstrous system of exclusions by which 
any person whose position was such as to make ifc in tho 
least degree likely or possible that he would tell a false- 
hood, was withdrawn from the hearing of the jury. Only 
the most contemptuous disbelief in the sagacity of jury- 
men can account for the exclusion of the only witness 
cogmzanfc of the transaction in question, simply because 
he has a slight pecuniary interest in the result. It 
may he conjectured that if trial by jury had not been 
the practice of the common law — if the judges had acquired 
the power of deciding issues of fact as well of law — many 
of the most obnoxious rules of evidence would never have 
existed. 

The legislature has interfered mainly for the purpose of 
putting an end to these exclusions. Ceitainly the most 
important of the statutes dealing with tho law of evidence 
are those which make classes of persons, formerly excluded, 
competent to testify. The source of this continuous reform 
is to be found in the treatise of Bentham, which, for the 
first time, examined the traditionary law by the light of 
practical utility. Starting with the fundamental principle 
that tho great object in judicial evidence is the discovery 
of truth, he hunted down with merciless rigour the artificial 
rules which closed out the surest sources of evidence. The 
success of his attack has been complete. In 1843 the 
exclusion of persons by reason of interest or crime was 
abolished (6 and 7 Viet. c. 85), but the incapacity of the 
parties to an action was allowed to remain. This in turn 
was abolished with certain exceptions by the 14 and 15 
Viet. c. 99. By 32 and 33 Viet. c. 68, parties were 
allowed to givo evidence in actions for breach of promise 
(subject to the requirement of corroboration), and husbands 
and wives in proceedings for adultery. The last Act of 
this sort was passed in 1877, and is a curious instance of 
the guarded way in which the legislature has approached 
this subject. It simply provides that, on the trial of any 
indictmont or other proceeding for the non-repair of any 
public highway, bridge, or for a nuisance, or of any other 
indictment or proceeding instituted for the purpose of 
trying or enforcing a civil right only, every defendant to 
such indictment or proceeding, and the wife or husband of 
any such defendant, shall be admissible witnesses, and 
compellable to give evidence. Husband and wife are now 
excluded only in purely criminal cases, and in course of 
time no doubt that exclusion also will be brought to an 
end. Ileligious disabilities (enforced by the necessity of 
an oath) have also been gradually got rid of by successive 
enactments, the most important being the 24 and 25 Viet, 
c. 66, and 32 and 33 Viet. c. 68. With these exceptions, 
the Ic^slature has left the leading principles of the law 
untouched. 

In attempting to give an outline of the law of evidence 
in this country we shall follow in the main the division 
adopted by Sir J. Stephen in his very useful Digest. 
English text books on the law of evidence owe their 
enormous bulk to the introduction of rules which properly 
belong to the substantive law, or to the rules of practice 
in the tribunals. Confining ourselves to the general 
principles of evidence, we shall notice shortly the following 
heads : — 1st, What facts may be proved in a court of law j 
2d, By what kind of evidence they must be proved; and, 
3d, By whom, and in what manner, the evidence must be 
produced. 
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1. Sir J. Stephen states the general rule as follows : — 
“ Es'iilence may be given in any action of the existence or 
non-existence of any fact in issue, and of any fact relevant 
to any fact in issue, and of no others.” Relevant facta here 
means simply facts (other than those in issue) which may 
be proved, and would include cases of relevancy strictly 
so called, — i e., facts relevant in the sense that from their 
exiatence you may infer the existence of the facts in issue. 
There are minor classes of facts, not being facts in issue, 
and not being relevant facts in this sense, which neverthe- 
less may be proved. For example, “ facts which, though 
not in issue, are so connected with facts in issue as to form 
part of the same transaction,” and “facts which areneces- 
saiy to be known to explain or introduce a fact in issue,” 
may be proved ; but to say that they are relevant tends to 
obscure the theory of relevancy.^ 

What facts, then, are to be regarded as relevant to facts 
lu issue % English law, as we have seen, makes no attempt 
to answer this question otherwise than by the enumeration 
of decided cases The general definition of relevancy in 
Stephen’s Digest is the following : — Facts, whether in issue 
or not, are relevant to each other when one is, or probably 
may be, or probably may have been — the cause of the 
other, the effect of the other, an effect of the same cause, 
a cause of the same effect, — or when the one shows that the 
other must or cannot have occurred, or probably does or 
did exist, or that any fact does or did exist or not, which 
in the common course of events would either have caused 
or have been caused by the other.® 

There is little doubt that this is a correct statement of 
the general principle embodied in the decided cases of the 
law of England. Facts may be proved from which legiti- 
mate inferences may be drawn as to the existence of the 
facts disputed at the trial, and this inference depends on 
the exiiteuce of a causal connexion between the two sets of 
lacts. The theory of relevancy thus becomes, as Sir James 
Stephen (Indian Evidence Act) has pointed out, a parlicu 
lar case of the general theory of induction; and the ques- 
ti in whether facts are relevant to each other or not may 
become co-extensive with the entire field of human know- 
ledge. Bentham has pointed out, in his chapter on “ Real 
evidence, or evidence from things ” {DatiomU of Judicial 
Evidemef book v. c. 3), that 

“There is scarce an imaginahle distinction or olisemtion anindi 
cation of which could, with leference to the subject of the present 
work, Ije charged with being altogether iriclevnut ; for in one way 
01 other, and even in each instance in various ways, theie is not an 
imaginable fact the existence of w'liich is not capable of being taken 
for the subject of iiuiuiry in a court of judicature. If, therefore, the 
whole encyclopredia were to be crowded into the body of this woik, 
and into this part of it in particular, there is not a page of it that 
would, strictly speaking, he iirelevaut with regaid to the subject 
of this woik.” 

It is perhaps liardly necessary to give instances in illus- 
tration of the general definition of things relevant. The 
conduct of a person charged with an offence is one of the 
most common and the most obvious cases. Thus, “any 
fact which supjilies a motive for such an act, or which con- 
stitutes preparation for it, any subsequent conduct of such 
person which appears to have been influenced by any such 
act, and any act done in consequence of any such act by 
or by the authority of that person,” may obviously lead to 
inferences as to the act itself. One of Sir James Stephen’s 
lilnstrations may be cited ; — 

^ Ina. later edition of ^^Digest^ the phrase “deemed to be relevant” 
i.s substituted for “relevant.” 

® This definition is boiiowed from a pamphlet on the Theory of 
rehmney for purposes of judicial evidence, by George Oififord 
Whitworth, Bombay, 1876. Mr Whitworth examines the case of 
Muller, tried at the Old Bailey in 1864, and shows how the items of 
evi.lence admitted fall under one or other of the above heads of 
relevancy. 
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“The question is whether A wrote an anonymous lettei tlnenten- 
ingB, and requiring B to meet the vvnter at a ceitam tune and 
place to satisfy his demands. The fact that A met B at that 
time and place is relevant, as conduct subsequent to and affected by a 
fact in issue (an effect of that cause! Thu fact that A had a reason 
unconnected with his letter is relevant as rebutting the iufeieiice 
suggested by his presence (the effect of another cause.)” 

The limit of relevancy is sometimes expressed by the 
saying that collateral facts are not admissible in evidence 
unless pertinent to the issue, but, as usual, we are left to 
collect the meaning of collateral from the decided cases. 
The typical case is perhaps that of Holcombe v. Hewson (2 
Campbell, 391), where, on a question whether the beer sup- 
plied by plaintiff to defendant was good, the plaintiff w'as not 
allowed to prove that the beer he supplied to his other cus- 
tomers was good. In Phillips On Evidenced is stated that 
an admission by a prisoner that he had committed a similar 
offence at another time ought not to be received in evi- 
dence. To an enumeration of such cases Roscoe {Evidence 
at Nisi Prius, p, 89) adds generally that all proof of facts 
which merely tends to create an unjust prejudice, or unduly 
to influence the jury, or occupy the time of the court in 
irrelevant inquiries, is inadmissible; but if the proof be 
directly or indirectly pertinent to the issue, it will be 
admitted; — which seems to come to this, that mere simi- 
larity in circumstances or coincidence in time will not make 
one fact relevant to another unless some causal connexion 
between them is made apparent. Thus, in the beer case 
above mentioned, the evidence might have been made 
relevant by showing that the beer supplied to all the custo- 
mers was the same. Sir James Stephen’s Digest contains 
several headings of excejitions to the rule excluding colla- 
teral evidence, but they will be found, wo think, to be all 
cases of the general rule of relevancy Some bond of con- 
nexion, as cause and effect, will bo found to have been 
established between them. Thus, ^heu the intention of 
an act is in question (as in the case of a man accused of 
setting fire to his house in order to get inaurnuce money), 
other instances of similar acts (as that the prisoner had 
previously had two houses burnt, each being msurod, and 
the insurance having been paid) may bo adduced. 

But it must not be supposed that the law admits as evi- 
dence all facts which are, in a strictly logical sense, relevant. 
The most considerable and important exception is that of 
hearsay cvidnice. In ord inary life we sh oulcl regard a state- 
ment made to us at second hand not only as relevant to 
the fact it asserts, but as sufficient and satisfactory proof, if 
both of our informants are persons of creditable character 
and intelligence. In point of fact, the immense bulk of our 
knowledge and belief on all sorts of subjects is founded on 
hearsay evidence, many times more remote than in the case 
we have supposed. The general rule of law excludes all 
such evidence “ The fact that a statement was made by 
a person not called as a witness is not regarded as relevant 
to the truth of the matter asserted thereby.” The reason 
is sufficiently obvious. A deponent in court tells his story 
under securities for its truthfulness. Ho may bo cross- 
examined. He may be punished for telling lie.s. But for 
these securities it would hardly be safe, considering the 
consequences attaching to every issue in a court of justice, 
to act upon any testimony whatever. These securities do 
not exist in the case of extra-judicial statements by persons 
not called before the court, and accordingly, as a general 
rule, no evidence can be offered regarding them. The ex- 
tent, and perhaps the apparent severity of the rule, may be 
illustrated by the case in which it was held that, in a ques- 
tion of the validity of a will, the declaration of one attesting 
witness, since deceased, that he forged it, cannot be offered 
in evidence. 

This rule, however, has its exceptions, which are classified 
in Stephen’s Digest under the heads of “ admissions or con- 
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fessions ; statements by deceased declarant ; evidence given 
on a former occasion ; statements made under special cir- 
cumstances j judgments of a court of justice.” An admission 
is defined to be a statement suggesting any inference as to 
facts unfavourable to the conclusion contended for by the 
person by whom or on whose behalf it is made, and may be 
given in general in evidence against him. In civil actions, 
statements of this sort, made without prejudice or on ex- 
press condition that they are not to be used in evidence, 
may not be admitted. An important class of admissions is 
that of confessions in criminal cases. A voluntary confes- 
sion may be used in evidence against a prisoner, but a con- 
fession caused by “ any inducement, threat, or promise, 
proceeding from a person in authority,” is not admissible. 
But a confession made under promise of secrecy, or in con- 
sequence of deception, may be used in evidence. Dying 
declarations, made in immediate prospect of death, are ad- 
missable in trials for the murder or manslaughter of the 
deceased. Declarations made in the ordinary course of 
business or duty by deceased persona are admitted as 
relevant to the matter to which they relate. And a decla- 
ration by a deceased person is admissible “ if he Tin/i 
peculiar means of knowing the matter stated, if he had no 
interest to misrepresent, and if it was opposed to his pro- 
prietary interest.” 1 Declarations relating to public rights 
or customs by competent persons may be used in evi- 
dence after their death. In pedigree cases, statements by 
deceased blood-relations, made before litigation, are to be 
admitted. _ The statutes 11 and 12 Tict. c. 42 and 30 
and 31 Viet. c. 35 allow depositions of deceased witnesses 
to be used in certain criminal cases, In civil cases the evi- 
dence of a deceased witness may he used at a subsequent 
trial raising the same issues. Among the miscellaneous 
-cases of admissible hearsay evidence may be mentioned 
facta of a public nature recited in statutes and proclama- 
tions. entries in public records, and statements in maps, 
and plans, and accredited historical works. Judgments 
are conclusive proof of “ the state of things which they 
-effect,” and as between parties of the facts actually in issue. 

Another instance of departure from the logical theory 
of relevancy is the evidence of opinion. The general rule, 
as enunciated hy Stephen {Dvjest, part i. c. 5), is “ that 
the fact that any person is of opinion that a fact in issue 
or relevant to the issue does or does not exist is not 
regarded as relevant to the existence of such fact.” A 
distinction, which Sir J. Stephen does not notice, must 

^ In the leading case of Higham v. Kidgway, an entry in the book of a 
deceased man-niidwifo, stating the birth of a child on a certain day 
and the payrmU of his fee for attendance, was admitted m evidence 
to prove the birth on that day. The acknowledgment of payment 
was held to be “against the declarant’s interest,” and rendered the whole 
statement admissible. The distinctions made by judges m cases of 
declarations by peisons deceased run very fine. A declaration made 
by a person in the course of his business or duty will not let in any- 
thing but the statement it was his duty to make. Tims a declaration 
by a deceased sheiifif’s officer as to the time and place of an arrest 
effected by him was admitted so far only as the time was concerned, 
because it was not his official duty to make a note of the jsZace. If, 
however, the statement had contained such a note as “received for the 
same five shillings” (which would be a statement against interest^ 
the evidence as to place would, have been admitted. Again, in the 
Sussex Peerage case, it was held that a declaration made hy a clergy- 
man that he had performed a marriage under circumstances which 
would make him liable to pecuniary penalties was held not to be a 
“ statement against interest’’ within the meaning of the rule. On the 
either hand, a statement made by a tenant that he paid rent for his 
house was held to ha admissible as against interest, because it rebutted 
the presumption founded on the fact of possession that it belonged to 
■him in fee simple. The tendency of judicial decisions since the 
principal case (Higham v. Eidgway) has been to limit the operation 
of the rule. In a recent case, however (Leyden v. Lord St Leonards), 
the judges expressed an opinion that the best rule would be to admit 
all declarations mode by deceased persons, where they had pecuhar 
means of knowing the fact testified, and had no interest to uusrepre- 
■sent it. 
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be drawn between two senses in wbicb the word opinion 
may be used. In common parlance, the belief of a 
scientific witness on some technical point, and the belief 
of an ordinary witness as to some fact perceived by himself, 
would with equal propriety be described as opinion. Ami 
it would nob be difficult to show that psychologically they 
are the same thing. The opinion in each case is the result 
of a process of reasoning. In each case one reasons from 
a number of facts to a conclusion. The belief of a witness 
in a question of personal identity is based on a number of 
facts as to which he has no doubt, e.g., the size, the build, 
the gait, the clothes of the person in question. The law, 
however, draws a broad distinction between this kind of 
inference and the open and deliberate inference as to 
matters not directly perceived by the senses. It dis- 
tinguishes between facts and inferences, holding in dis- 
regard of psychology that the former are directly perceived ; 
but it does not insist upon absolute certainty in the pei- 
ception. A witness may “ believe ” or “ think ” or “ be of 
opinion” that he saw A. on a given day, or he may say 
positively that be did see him. The strength of his per- 
suasion will be considered by the tribunal, but his evidence 
will not be rejected because his persuasion is weak. Or, 
as Mr Taylor puts it, “ the law does not require him to 
speak with such expression of certainty as to exclude all 
doubt.” By opinion then is meant not merely a lower 
degree of persuasion, a more feeble belief, but a belief 
held as the result of inference and not of direct perception. 
There is nothing in the feebleness with which a witness's 
belief in the existence of a fact is expressed or held to make 
it irrelevant. But as a general rule, opinion in the other 
sense is not admissible in evidence at all. It is the business 
of the tribunal of the jury to form such opinions for theni- 
1 selves. Indeed, the exclusion of opinion in evidence is put 
on this very ground in some of the decided cases. Thus, in 
an insurance case, a new trial was granted because the 
opinion of a witness had been admitted as to whether the 
communication of particular facts would have varied the 
terms of the policy — the court holding that this was a 
question for the jury alone. But the general rule has its 
exceptions, which may almost all be included “in the 
opinion of experts.” In matters of science and skill 
requiring special study and education, the opinion of 
persons so qualified (experts) may be given in evidence. 
The law of a foreign country, and the examination of 
hami-writing, are among such matters. But an expert 
cannot give an opinion as to the existence of the facts on 
which his opinion is based, although of course he may 
testify to them if he has perceived them himself. In 
thus_ excluding opinion on all but technical subjects, the 
law is stricter than the logic of ordinary life. The opinion 
of others tells for something in the formation of our own 
opinions, and no doubt ought to tell for something. This, 
however, is not the place for an examination of the influence 
of authority in matters of reasoning. It is sufficient to point 
out that in law it is reduced to a minimum. 

2. Sow facts that imy be given in evidence are to he 
proved . — ^First of all we must set aside a considerable class 
of facts which need not be proved, because they are 
already supposed to be known to the court. The judge 
lakes “judicial notice” of them. These are for the most 
part facts relating to the constitution, including, of course, 
the entire body of law administered in all the courts of the 
country, from whatever source it may be derived. The 
courts will also take judicial notice of the accession and 
sign manual of the queen and her successors, of the 
existence and title of eveiy state and sovereign recognized 
by her Majesty, of the names, titles, functions, signatures, 
Ac., of the judges of the supreme court, of the great sen!, 
1 priT7 seal, seals of the courts of justice, and of certain 
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corporations, e.g.^ of London, of the universities, also of the 
beginning and termination of war, and the articles of war, 
the extent of her majesty’s dominions, the divisions of 
time, the meaning of English words, (he. (see Stephen's 
Digest^ pb. ii. c. 7.) And, of course, facts which have 
been admitted for the purposes of the trial by the parties 
or their agents need not be proved. AH other facts must 
be pr(fved, either by oral or documentary evidence. Oral 
evidence is the testimony of a witness delivered before the 
court as to what he has himself actually seen or heard. 
All facts may be proved by oral evidence, except in some 
special cases where the law requires documentary evidence. 
A “ document," in this sense, extends to any record, 
whether expressed in writing or symbols, and no matter 
what may be the nature of the substance on which it is 
recorded. A gold watch with an inscription on it, or a 
tombstone, is a document. 

The most important rule in this branch of the subject is 
that which requires the contents of a document to be 
proved by the document itself. The law requires the 
“ best evidence " procurable in each case, and if a document 
is in existence it is better evidence than any second-hand 
account of its contents. This is called primary evidence. 
But secondary evidence, either by means of written copies 
or oral accounts, is to be admitted in certain cases. If 
it is proved that the instrument has been lost or destroyed, 
or that it is in the hands of the opposite party, who, after 
notice, has refused to produce it, then “secondary” 
evidence of its contents may be given. So when the 
original is of such a nature that it cannot be easily moved 
(as, e.y., a libel written on a wall), secondary evidence may 
be given. Secondary evidence includes (besides oral 
accounts by persons who have seen the origmal) — (1) 
examined copies, exemplifications, office copies, and certi- 
fied copies j (2) other copies made from the original and 
proved to he correct ; (3) counterparts of documents as 
against tho parties who did not execute them (Stephen, 
Digest, part li., c. 9) Public documents in general must 
be proved either by the production of the oiiginal or by 
the official copies in class (1) above. Stephen states tho 
rule requiring documentary evidence in special cases as 
toHows “When any judgment of any court or any other 
judicial or official proceeding, or any contract or grant, or 
any other disposition of property, has been reduced to the 
form of a document or a series of documents, no evidence 
may be given except the document itself, or secondary 
evidence” where such is admissibla The importance of 
this rule with reference to contracts will be at once 
apparent. When the contract has been reduced to writing, 
parole (or oral) evidence cannot he admitted to prove its 
conteius. The writing itself, or secondary evidence, 
must be produced, and no variation of its terms can be 
proved by oral evidence. Thus, where goods were insured 
generally in ships from a particular port, and the ship in 
which they were shiiiped was lost, evidence could not be 
given that that particular ship was excepted from the policy. 
The mere fact that a memorandum was made, not intended 
to have effect as a contract, will not exclude oral evidence 
of the transaction. And certain facts, collateral to the 
contract, may be proved by oral evidence. Thus fraud, or 
want of consideration, or any circumstances which would 
affect its validity, may he so proved. 

Of course, in the interpretation of contracts containing 
doubtful, technical, or unintelligible expressions, or using 
common words in a non-natural sense, recourse must be 
had to oral evidence. Thus the expression a “bale of 
gambler,” in a written contract, may be proved by verbal 
evidence to mean a compressed package weighing two cwt. 
And where the expression “ ten thousand rabbits” occurred 
in a lease, evidence to show that a thousand, in relation to 
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rabbits, meant twelve hundred, was admitted. But when, 
the document is utterly unmeaning (as where a legacy is 

left to ), oral evidence cannot be resorted to for 

the purpose of supplying a meaning. Where more than 
one meaning is possible, reference may be to the surround- 
ing circumstances, or the fact to which the document was or 
may have been intended to refer. These rules, it need 
hardly be said, apply only as between parties, and where 
the legal rights and obligations dependent on the instru- 
ment are in question. 

Certain presumptions (i.e., conclusions of fact adopted 
until they are disproved) relating to documents may be 
mentioned here. Thus a document is presumed to have 
been executed on the day on which it bears date. Again, 
where a document is not produced after due notice, it is 
presumed to have been duly stamped. And it is a most 
important presumption with reference to documents pur- 
porting and proved to he thirty years old, and produced fiom 
what appears to be the proper custody, that the signatures, 
execution, and attestation are as they purport to be. Or, 
as it is sometimes expressed, “ when a deed is thirty years 
old, it proves itself.” Alterations and interlineations in a 
deed are presumed to have been made before execution; in 
a will they are presumed to have been made afterwards. 
The nature of such presumptions is explained below. 

One more rule with regard to documentary evidence may 
be added. When the law requires an instrument to he 
attested (e.y , a will), it cannot be used in evidence unless 
one attesting witness is called to prove its execution, if 
there be an attesting witness alive and capable of giving 
evidence. If there be no such witness, the signature of at 
least one attesting witness, and of tho person executing the 
deed, must be proved to he iu their respective hand- 
writings. This rule was said by Lord Ellenboroiigh to be 
as ‘‘fixed, formal, and universal as any that can bo stated 
in a court of justice.” It formerly extended to all docu- 
ments actually attested, not merely to those required to be 
attested by law. 

3. Burden of imoof, competency of xoitnems, t£?c. — The 
general rule is that the burden of proof lies on tho person 
who assorts tho affirmative, or, as it is more accurately ex- 
pressed by Sir J. Stejihen, “ W'hoover desires any court to 
give judgment, as to any legal right or liability dependent 
on the existence or non-cxistcnco of facts which he asserts 
or denies to exist, must prove that those facts do or do not 
exist.” And the burden of proof, and the right of begin- 
ning in an action, lie on the party against whom judgment 
woiSd be given if no evidence at ^ were offered in the 
case. Again, the effect of a prosumption {prcsumpiio facti, 
as distinguished from presumplio juris or conclusive proof) 
is to throw the burden of proof on the party who denies it 
as a matter of fact. And here it may be convenient to say 
a word or two with reference to presumptions. Writers on 
the lew of evidence generally distingui.sh between presump- 
tions of law and presumptions of fact — the latter being, the 
former not being, rebuttable by counter-evidence. The 
subject occupies a considerable space in most books on evi- 
dence. Sir J, Stephen regards it as falling properly under 
specific divisions of tho substantive law. Thus the pre- 
sumption that everybody knows the law he regards as be- 
longing to the criminal law and nob to the law of cvidcnco. 
Presumptions of this sort (presumptiones juris et de jure) 
are an indirect way of expressing some legal princiiile. In the 
last case the rule is that ignorance of the law is no excuse 
for an illegal act, and the so-called presumption looks like 
an artificial and characteristic reason invented for its ex- 
planation. Presumptions of fact, i.e., conclusions which on 
certain evidence must he adopted by the court until and 
unless they are disproved by counter-evidence, are cases in- 
which the task of inference is taken out of the hands of 
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the jury altogether. They are strongly objected to by 
Beiithaiu {Rationale of J udicial Evidence, Introduction, c, 
22) on this very ground. “ On trial for a criminal offence, 
amongst others murder, in this and that case the law pre- 
sumes malice. Of the jjresumption in this case, what is the 
plain English ] That fearing that by a jury the man wmuld 
be acquitted, the determination of the judge is that he shall 
be convicted.” If the presumption, however, is the safest 
conclusion to act on in the circumstances, there would seem 
to be no harm in saving the jury the trouble of drawing the 
inference for themselves. 

Besides these two classes of presumptions, and along with 
them, legal writers often discuss the presumptions which 
are said to be within the province of the jury itself. These 
are neither more nor less than various degrees of probability, 
in cases of circumstantial evidence ; thus the leading text 
book on criminal practice (Archbold), following Coke and 
Blackstone, states that these presumptions are of three 
kinds — violent, prohcMe, and light or rash. A case of 
violent presumption, generally given as an illustration, is 
where a person is found in a house run through the body, 
and a man is seen running away with a drawn sword in his 
hand, no other person being found about the premises. 
The conclusion that this man is the murderer is irresisti- 
ble. The other cases are simply inferior degrees ot proba- 
bility established by circumstantial evidence, the lowest 
degree being described as such that it ought to have no 
weight with us at all. The distinctions are of no value, and 
are probably retained in text books because they are 
described by the same name as the two classes of legal pre- 
sumptions above described — those, namely, which Sir J. 
Stephen distinguishes as “ conclusive proof ” and “ pre- 
sumption ” respiectively. 

Presumptions of the second class abound in every 
branch of the law, and are to be explained with reference 
to its peculiar principles. Of the more general presumptions 
a number of examples have been collected in Stephen’s 
Digest, part iii. c. 14. One of the most common is the pre- 
sumption of death after seven years’ absence which has been 
a good deal debated in the courts, but may now be considered 
to be settled. A person who has not been heard of for seven 
years is presumed to be dead, unless the circumstances are 
such as to account for his absence otherwise. But there is 
no presumption as to his having been dead at any particular 
time, e.g., if a person was last heard of in 1860, the court in 
1870 presumes that he is dead, but not that he was dead in 
1867. The question of survivorship, where two or more 
persons are shown to have perished by the same catas- 
trophe, as in cases of shipwreck, has been much discussed. 
It was at one time thought that there might be a presump- 
tion of survivorship in favour of the younger as against the 
older, of the male as against the female, &c. But it is 
now clear that there is no such presumption. Another 
common case is the presumption of legitimacy in favour of 
persons bom during the continuance of lawful wedlock. 
The presumption of regularity in official proceedings {omnia 
esse rite acta) is also one of frequent occurrence. 

The effect of presumptions may be compared with that 
of estoppel. The former establishes against a party a 
conclusion which stands unless and until he positively 
disproves it. By estoppel a party is prevented from dis- 
proving a fact which he has actually or constructively 
asserted. Eor examples see article Estoppel. 

With few exceptions all witnesses are now competent to 
testify in courts of justice. The following are the chief 
exceptions : — (1) persons incapacitated by extreme youth, 
or mental disease and (2) in criminal cases the wife or 
husband of a prisoner, except when the prosecution is for 
injury or violence to such wife or husband. The old rules 
of exclusion have been noticed swpra. 
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I Certain classes of facts are protected from disclosuie on 
various grounds. Thus, no person can be compelled to 
disclose communications made to him by his wife dining 
marriage, and seivants of the state cannot be compelled to 
I give evidence in official matters without the consent of the 
head of the department to which they belong. But 
perhaps the most iraportant case is that of communications 
between lawyer and client. The lawyer is not allowed to 
disclose such communications without the client’s assent, 
nor can the client be compelled to disclose such communi- 
cations himself. The rule, however, will not extend to 
communications in furtherance of any crime or fraud. 
Medical men and clergymen have no such privilege. 
There is, however, a general consensus of opinion in favour 
of proteetbg confessions made by prisoners to their 
spiritual advisers; and judges have from time to time 
expre^cd their reluctance to compel disclosure in such 
cases. To this class also belongs the rule that no person 
can be compelled to answer a question tending to criminate 
himself, alffiough the fact that the answer might expose 
him to a civil action will be no protection. 

In some few cases the evidence of more than one witness 
is required. Thus, in trials for treason, there must be at 
least two witnesses testifying to the same act or to different 
acts of the same treason, except when the treason consists 
in an attempt on the life or person of the queen. So 
in pei^’ury,one witness, unless corroborated by circumstances, 
will not be sufficient to convict the prisoner. In actions 
for breach of promise of marriage, in affiliation cases, and 
in prosecutions when the only witness is an accomplice, 
such corroboration is also necessary. Otherwise in the law 
of England the testimony of one witness is sufficient to 
prove any fact. 

The general rule is that testimony must be given on oath, 
but an oath is binding if administered in any form which 
the witness declares to be binding. By recent enactments, 
however, a person objecting on grounds of religious belief 
to the taking of any oath may be permitted to make a 
solemn affirmation instead ; and any person, who objects 
to take an oath, whether on religious grounds or not, or is 
objected to as incompetent to take an oath, may “ solemnly 
promise and declare.” In all cases the punishment of per- 
jury attaches. 

At the trial a witness is first of all examined by the party 
producing him (examination-in-chief); he is then cross- 
examined by the opposite party, and re examined by his 
own party. The re-examination must refer to matters 
arising out of the cross-examination. There are certain 
questions which may be asked in cross-examination only. 
Thus, in the examination-in-chief, leading questions (i.e., 
questions suggesting their own answer) are not allowed; in 
cross-examination they are. So also in cross-examination a 
witness may be asked any question tending to test his 
accuracy or credibility, or to destroy his credit by in- 
juring his character, and he must answer them, however 
disgraceful may be the imputation they convey.^ No 

^The Tinlimited licence of cross- examination to cliaracter is the one 
flagrant abuse of the existing law of evidence; and hut for the restraint 
imposed upon counsel, partly hy public partly by professional opinion, 
would be a much more serious evil than it is. The illustration in 
Stephen’s Digest is a notorious but perfectly fair example. “The 
question is whether A. committed perjury in sweanng that he was K.T. 
B. depones that he made tattoo marks on the arm of R. T , which 
at the time of the trial were not and never had been on the arm of A, 
B. may be asked and compelled to answer tlie question, wbelber many 
years after the alleged tattoomg, and many years before the occasion on 
which he was examined, he committed adultery with the wife of one 
of hiB friends.” The Indian Evidence Act restricts the licence of 
cross-examination by the following provisions : — (1) Such questions 
are proper if they are of such a nature that the truth of the imput^ 
tiou would seriously affect the opinion of the court as to the credi- 
bility of the witness on the matter to which he testifies ; (2) Such 
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evidence, however, can be led to contradict the answer in 
the latter case, unless it refer to a previous conviction, or 
to circumstances tending to throw doubt on the impar- 
tiahty of the witness. A witness may in cross-examina- 
tion, and a witness proving hostile or adverse to the party 
calling him, may, in examination-in-chief, be asked 
whether he had not on a former occasion made statements 
inconsistent with his present statements. The credit of a 
witness may also be impeached by the other party calling 
witnesses to swear that they believe him to be unworthy of 
belief, and counter-evidence may be given in reply. The 

questions are Improper if the imputation would not affect, or would 
affect lu a slight degiee, the opinion of the court as to the credibility of 
the witness on the matter to which he testifies ; (3) Such questions are 
improper if there is a great disproportion between the impoitance of 
the imputation made agamst the witness’s character and the importance 
of his evidence.” 


theory of the proceedings is that a witness will tell his 
story in the most favourable way for the party calling him 
and against his opponent. 

The improper admission or rejection of evidence was 
formerly a frequent ground for applications for new trial ; 
under the Judicature Act a new trial will only be gianted 
on such ground when some substantial wrong has been 
occasioned thereby. 

The following are the most impoitant wi iters on the law of 
evidence. — John Pitt Taylor (two vols. 8vo, 6th edition, London, 
1872) ; Henry Roscoe (Digest of the Law of Evidence on the trial of 
adtons at NisiPrius, 13th edition, by Day and Powell, London, 1875), 
A. M. Best (On the Principles of the Law of Evidence, with elemen- 
tary rules for the interrogation of witnesses, 6th edition, London, 
1875) ; Edmund Powell (Principles and Practice of the Law of Evi- 
dence, 4th edition, London, 1875) ; Sir J. F. Ste])hen (Digest of the 
Law of Evidence, London, 1877) ; S. Gieeuleaf i/is Law of Evi- 
dence, 3 vob. 13th edition, Boston, 1876). {E. R.) 


EVOLUTION 


I. Evolution in Biology. 

I N' the former half of the 18th century, the term “evolu- 
tion” was introduced into biological writings, in order 
to denote the mode in which some of the most eminent 
physiologists of that time conceived that the generation of 
living things took place ; in opposition to the hypothesis 
advocated, in the preceding century, by Harvey in that 
remarkable work^ which would give him a claim to rank 
among the founders of biological science, even had he nob 
been the discoverer of the circulation of the blood. 

One of Harvey’s prime objects is to defend and establish, 
on the basis of direct observation, the opinion already 
held by Aristotle ; that, in the higher animals at any rate, 
the formation of the new organism by the process of gene- 
ration takes place, not suddenly, by simultaneous accretion 
of rudiments of all or the most important of the organs 
of the adult ; nor by sudden metamorphosis of a forma- 
tive substance into a miniature of the whole, which subse- 
quently grows ; but by epigenesis, or successive differentia- 
tion of a relatively homogeneous rudiment into the parts 
and structures which are characteristic of the adult. 

“ Et ;prim6, qmdem, quo mam per epigenesin sive partium super- 
exorientium additamentum pullum fabrican certum est : qaaenara 
pars ante alias omn.es exstruatur, et quid de ilia ejusque geuerandi 
modo observandum vemat, dispiciemus. Eatum sane est et in ovo 
manifest^ appaxet quod.^l» istoteles de perfectorum animalium geixera- 
tione enuntiat : mininim, non omnes partes aimul fien, sed oidino 
aliam post aliam , primiimque existere particulam genitalem, cujus 
virtute postea (tanqnam ex pnncipio quodam) reliqu® omnes 
partes prosiliant. Qualem in plantamm seminibus (fabis, puth, 
ant glandibus) gemmani sive apicem protnbei’antem cernirans, totins 
futnr® arboris principinm. Estque hcea partVMla velutfilius eman- 
cipatus seorsumqiie collocatus, et pnndpium per se vivens; unde 
postea nwmhrorum ordo describitur j et qucecunque ad absolvendum 
animal pertinent, disponuntur.^ Quoniam enim nulla pars se ipsim 
general ; sed postguam generata est, se ipsam jam auget ; idea earn 
primitm onri nccesse est, quee prmeipvwm anigendi coniineat (sive 
enim planda,^ sive animal est, eeque omnibus incst quod vim habeai 
vegetandi, sive nutnendi),^ simulqne reliqnas omnes partes sno 
qnamque ordine distinguat et for met ; proindeqne in eadem primo- 
geuita partxcula anima primario inest, sensns, motusque, et totins 
vit® auctor et pnncipium,” (Exercitatia 51. ) 

Harvey proceeds to contrast this view with that of the 
“Medici,” or followers of Hippocrates and Galen, who, 
“ badly philosophizing,” imagined that the brain, the heart, 
and the liver were simultaneously first generated in the form 
of vesicles; and, at the same time, while expressing his 
agreement with Aristotle in the principle of epigenesis, he 
maintains that it is the blood which is the primal genera- 
tive part, and not, as Aristotle thought, the heart. 

1 The Ezereitationes de Qeneratione Animodivm, which Dr George 
Ent extracted from him and published in 1651. 

® De ffeneratione Awimcdiim, lib. li. cap. x. 

® De ffeneratione, lib. ii, cap. iv. 


In the latter part of the 17th century, the doctrine of 
epigenesis thus advocated by Harvey was controverted on 
the ground of direct observation by Malpighi, who affirmed 
that the body of the chick is to be seen in the egg before 
the punctum sanguinmm makes its appearance. But from 
this perfectly correct observation a conclusion which is by 
no means warranted was drawn ; namely, that the chick as 
a whole really exists in the egg antecedently to incubation ; 
and that what happens in the course of the latter process 
is no addition of new parts, “alias post alias natas,” as 
Harvey puts it, but a simple expansion or unfolding of the 
organa which already exist, though they are too small and 
inconspicuous to be discovered. The weight of Malpighi’s 
observations therefore fell into the scale of that doctrine 
which Harvey terms metamorphosis, in cuntradistiuefciun to 
epigenesis. 

The views of Malpighi were warmly welcomed on philo- 
sophical grounds by Leibnitz, ^ who found in them a 
support to his hypothesis of monads, and by jMalebranche 
while, in the middle of the 18th century, nut only specula- 
tive considerations, but a great number of new and interest- 
ing observations on the iihenomena of generation, led the 
ingenious Bonnet, and Haller,® tho fiRst physiologist of 
the age, to adopt, advocate, and extend tliem. 

Bonnet affirms that, before fecundation, the hen’s egg 


* “ Cependant, pour revenir aux formes orilmaii’e<i on aux fimes 
mat&ielles, cette durce qii’il lear faiit atfcnbuer, a la place dc ccdle qn’on 
avoit attribute aux atonies poun-oit f.aire douter dies no vont pas 
de corps en corps ; ce qui seroit U niftempsycliose, b, pen jires coinnie 
quelques pbilosophes out mi la traiisniission dii luouvemcnt et cdle 
lies espcces. Mais cette imagination est bien dloignuo de la nature 
des choses. D n’y a point de tel passage ; et e’est id oil les Iraiisfor- 
mations de Messieui's Swammerdam, Malpigbi, et Leeweuhock, qui 
sont des plus excellens observateurs de noire terns, sent venues k mon 
secouis, et m’ont fait admettre plus aisement, que I’animal, et toute 
autre substance organisde ne commence jioint lorsque nous lo croyons, 
et que sa generation appareiite u’est qu’iine ddsdoppenieut et une 
espece d’augmeutalion. Aiissi ai je lenwque que I’aiiteiir de la 
Recherche de la Yeriti, M. Regis, M. Hartsoeker, et d’autres liabilcs 
bommes n’ont pas etd fort dloigiics de ce sentinieiit,” Leibnitz, 

Ume nouveau de la Nature, 1605. The doctrine of “ Einboitemeut ” 
IS contained in the Considerations sur le prbicipe de vie, 1705 ; the 
preface to the Theodicie, 1710 ; and the Prinaipes de la Nature et de 
la Grace (§ 6), 1718. 

® “H est vrai que la pensde la plus raisonnable et la plus conforme 
& Texperience sux oette question tres difficile de la formation du foetus ; 
e’est que les enfans sont deja presque tout fonnlis avant mSme I’action 
par laquelle Us sont conqus ; et que leurs mferes ne font que leur 
donner I'accroissement ordinaire dans le temps de ia grossesse.” 
De la Recherche de la Veriti, livre ii. oliap, vii. p, 334, 7lb ad., 1721. 

« The writer is indebted to Dr Allen Thomson for reference to the 
evidence contained in a note to Ilallor’s edition of Boerhaave's Preslec- 
fiones Academioce, vol. v. pt. ii. p. 497, published in 1744, that Haller 
onginaJly advocated epigenesis. 
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contains an excessively minute but complete cluck; and 
that fecundation and incubation simply cause this germ 
to absorb nutritious matters, which are deposited in the 
interstices of the elementary structures of which the 
miniature chick, or germ, is made up. The consequence 
of this intussusceptive growth is the “development” or 
“ evolution” of the germ into the visible bird. Thus an 
organized individual organist) “ is a composite body 
consisting of the original, or elementary, parts and of the 
matters which have been associated with them by the aid 
of nutrition,” so that, if these matters could be extracted 
from the individual {tout), it would, so to speak, become 
concentrated in a point, and would thus be restored to its 
primitive condition of a germ, “just as, by extracting from 
a hone the calcareous substance which is the source of its 
hardness, it is reduced to its primitive state of gristle or 
membrane.”^ 

“ Evolution ” and “ development ” are, for Bonnet, 
synonymous terms; and since by “evolution” he means 
simply the expansion of that which was invisible into 
visibility, he was naturally led to the conclusion, at which 
Leibnitz had arrived by a different line of reasoning, that no 
such thing as generation, in the proper sense of the word, 
exists in nature. The growth of an organic being is simply 
a process of enlargement, as a particle of dry gelatine may 
be swelled up by the intussusception of water; its death 
is a shrinkage, such as the swelled jelly might undergo on 
desiccation. Nothing really new is produced in the living 
world, but the germs which develop have existed since the 
beginning of things; and nothing really dies, but, when 
what we call death takes place, the living thing shrinks 
back into its germ state.® 

The two parts of Bonnet’s hypothesis, namely, the doctrine 
that all living things proceed from pre-existing germs, and 
that these contain, one inclosed within the other, the germs 
of all future living things, which is the hypothesis of 

emholtement and the doctrine that every germ contains 
in miniature all the organs of the adult, which is the 
hypothesis of evolution or development, in the primary 
senses of these words, must be careLlly distinguished. In 
fact, while holding firmly by the former, Bonnet more or 
less modified the latter in his later writings, and, at length, 
he admits that a “ germ ” need not be an actual miniature 
of the organism ; but that it may be merely an “ original 
preformation” capable of producing the latter.® 

But, thus defined, the germ is neither more nor less than 
the “ particula genitalis ” of Aristotle, or the “ primordium 

* ConsidSrations swr les Corps organises, chap. x. 

® Bonnet had the courage of his opinions, and in the Palmg^nisie 
PhilosnpMgue, paitvi. chap, iv., he develops a hypothesis which he 
terras “Evolution nahirelle;” and whioh, making allowance for lus 
peculiar views of the nature of generation, hears no small resemblance 
to what is understood hy “ evolution” at the present day ; — 

“ Si la volonte divine a oreo par un seul Acte rUmversalite des 
Mre«i, d’oh venoient cps plantes et ces animaux dont Moyse nous deent 
la Production an troisieme et an cmquieme jour dn reiiouvellement de 
notre nionde ? 

“ Abuserois-je de laliheite de conjectures si je disois, qne les Plantes 
et les Ammaux qui existent aujonrd’liui sont parvenus par une sorle 
d’evolution naturelle des Etres organises qui peuplaient ce premier 
Monde, sorti immediatemeut des Mains du Createub* .... 

“Ne supposons que trois r4voliitions. La Teire vient de sortir des 
Mains dn Cbeateub. Des causes preparee.s par sa Saqbssb font 
diSvelopper de toutes parts les Garmes. Les Etres organises conimen- 
cent k jouir de I’existence. Ils 4toient probahlement alors hien dif- 
ferens de ee qu’ils sont aujourd’hui. Ils retoient antant que ce premier 
Monde difiPeroit de celui que nous hahitons. Nous uianquons de 
moyans pour juger de ces dissemhlances, etpeut-Stre que le plus habile 
Naturaliste qui auroit 6t6 placd dans ce premier Monde y auroit entiire- 
ment mdconnu nos Plantes et nos Animaux.” 

* “ Ce mot (germe) ne designera pas seulement un coips organist riduif 
en petit; il designera encore toute esp&ce de prifomiation origmeUe 
ilon.t un Tout organiguepeut rtsuUsr ammo ds sonprinoipe imviMiat." 
—PalirkghiSsis PhtlosopMque, part x. chap. iL 


vegetale” or “ovum” of Harvey, and the “evolution” 
of such a germ would not bs distinguishable from 
“ epigenesis.” 

Supported by the great authority of Haller, the doctrine 
of evolution, or developmeufc, prevailed throughout the 
whole of the 18th century, and Cuvier appears to have 
substantially adopted Bonnet’s later view's, though probably 
he would not have gone all lengths in the direction of 
“ emboitement.” In a well-known note to Laurillard’s 
J^loge, prefixed to the last edition of the Ossemens fossiles, 
the “radical de I’^tre” is much the same thing as Aristotle’s 
“particula genitalis” and Harvey’s “ovum.”^ 

Bonnet’s eminent contemporary, Buffon, held nearly the 
same views with respect to the nature of the germ, and ex- 
presses them even more confidently. 

“ Ceux qui out era que le cceur ^toit le premier forme, se sont 
trompes ; ceux qui disent que e’est le sang se trompent aussi: tout 
est foime en mime temps. Si Ton ne consulte qne I’ob&eivation, le 
poulet se volt dans I'ceuf avant qui’il ait ete couve."® 

” J’ai ouvert une giande quantite d’oeufs & diiierens temps avant 
et aprfes I’ineubation, et je me suis convameu par mes yeux que le 
poulet exists en entier dans le milieu de la cicatnile au moment 
qu’il sort du corps de la poule.”® 

The “moule int4rieur” of Buffon is the aggregate of 
elementary parts which constitute the individual, and is 
thus the equivalent of Bonnet'r. germ,’' as defined in the 
passage cited above. But Buffon further imagined that 
innumerable “ molecules organiques ” are dispersed through- 
out the world, and that alimentation consists in the ap- 
propriation by the parts of an organism of those molecules 
which are analogous to them. Growth, therefore, was, on 
this hypothesis, partly a process of simple evolution, and 
partly of what has been termed syngenesis. Buffon’s 
opinion is, in fact, a sort of combination of views, essentially 
similar to those of Bonnet, with others, somewhat similar 
to those of the “ Medici ” whom Harvey condemns. The 
“molecules organiques” axe physical equivalents of Leib- 
nitz’s “monads.” 

It is a striking example of the difficulty of getting people 
to use their own powers of investigation accurately, that 
this form of the doctrine of evolution should have held its 
ground so long; for it was thoroughly and completely ex- 
ploded, not long after its enunciation, by Caspar Frederick 
Wolff, who in his Theoria Generationis, published in 1759, 
placed the opposite theory of epigenesis upon the secure 
foundation of fact, from which it has never been displaced. 
But Wolff had no immediate successors. The school of 
Cuvier was lamentably deficient in embryologists; and it 
was only iu the course of the first thirty years of the pre- 
sent century, that Provost and Dumas in France, and, later 
on, Dollinger, Pander, Von BiLr, Bathke, and Eemak in 
Germany, founded modern embryology; and, at the same 
time, proved the utter incompatibility of the hypotliesis 
of evolution as formulated by Bonnet and Haller, with 
easily demonstrable facts. 

'N’evertheless, though the conceptions originally denoted 
by “evolution” and “development” were shown to be 
untenable, the words retained their application to the 
process by which the embryos of living beings gradually 
make their appearance; and the terms “Development,” 

* “ M. Cuvier considlrant que tous les Itres organises sont derivds 
de parens, et ne voyant dans la nature aucune force capable de prodoire 
^organisation, croyait 5. la piA-existence des germes ; non pas ii la pre- 
existence d’un Itre tout forme, puisqu’il est Men evident que ce n’est 
que par des developpemens successifs que I’ltre acquiert sa fome ; mais, 
si Ton pent s’exprinier ainsi, k la pre-existence du radical de tttre, 
radical qui existe avant que la sine des evolutions ne commence, et 
qui remonte certainement, suivant la belle observation de Bonnot, 4 
plusieuTS generations.” — ^Lauullard, ^loge de Cuvier, note 12, 

* Hilaire Natu/rdle, tom. u. ed. ii. 1760, p. 350. 

« md., p. 861. 

^ See particularly BuITon, ?.c. p. 41. 

VIII. — 94 
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“ Eatwickelung,” and “ Evolutio” are now indiscriminately 
used for tlie series of genetic changes exhibited by living 
beings, by writers who would emphatically deny that 
“Development” or “Eiitwickeluiig” or “Evolutio,” in the 
sense in which these words were usually employed by 
Bonnet or Haller, ever occurs. 

Evolution, or development, is, in fact, at ^ present 
employed in biology as a general name for the history of 
the steps by which any living being has acq.uired the 
morphological and the physiological characters which dis- 
tinguish It. As civil history may be divided into bio- 
graphy, which is the history of individuals, and universal 
history, which is the history of the human race, so evolu- 
tion falls naturally into two categories, — the evolution of 
the individual, and the evolution of the sum of living beings. 
It will be convenient to deal with the modern doctrine of 
evolution under these two heads. 

1. The Ecolitiion of the IndivkluaL 

No exception is, at this time, known to the general law, 
established upon an immense multitude of direct observa- 
tions, that every living thing is evolved from a particle of 
matter in which no trace of the distinctive characters of 
tlie adult form of that living thing is discernible. This 
particle is termed a germ. Harvey^ says — 

“ Omnibus viventibus primordliim iusit, ex quo ct a quo pro- 
vi-iiiaiit. Liceat hoc nobia prmordiimvegetale nommai'e ; uempc 
snbstantLim quamlam coipoream vitam babentem potcnti.1,; vcl 
qiiodclara per se exiateiis, quod aptmn sit, in vegetativara fonnam, 
ab Intel no piincipio opei'ante, mutan. Quale nempe pinmordium, 
ovum cst et pkutarum semen ; tale ctiam viviparorum concoptus ei 
iiiscctomm vermis ab Arislolele dictus : diversa scilicet diveisoium 
viveutinm primordia. ’* 

The definition of a germ as “ matter potentially alive, and 
having within itself the tendency to assume a definite 
living form," appears to meet all the requirements of 
modern science. For, notwithstanding it might be justly 
questioned whether a germ is not merely potentially, but 
rather actually, alive, though its vital manifestations are 
reduced to a minimum, the term “ potential ” may fairly bo 
used m a sense broad enough to escape the objection. And 
the qualification of “ potential” has the advantage of remind- 
ing us that the great characteristic of the germ is not so 
much what it is, but what it may, under suitable condi- 
tions, become. Harvey shared the belief of Aristotle — whoso 
writings he so often quotes, and of whom he speaks as his 
precursor and model, with the generous respect with which 
one genuine worker should regard another — ^that such 
germs may arise by a process of “ equivocal generation ” 
out of not-liviug matter ; and the aphorism so commonly ! 
ascribed to him, “oinne vivum ex ovof and which is in- 
deed a fair summary of liis reiterated assertions, though 
incessantly employed against the modern advocates of 
spontaneous generation, can be honestly so used only by 
those who have never read a score of pages of the 
JSxercitationes. Harvey, in fact, believed as implicitly as 
Aristotle did in the equivocal generation of the lower 
animals. But, while the course of modern investigation 
has only brought out into greater prominence the accuracy 
of Harvey’s conception of the nature and mode of 
development of germs, it has as distinctly tended to dis- 
prove the occurrence of equivocal generation, or abiogenesis, 
in the present course of nature. In the immense majority 
of both plants and animals, it is certain that the germ is 
not merely a body in which life is dormant or potential, but 
that it is itself simply a detached portion of the substance 
of a pre-existing living body j and the evidence has yet to 
be adduced which will satisfy any cautious reasoner that 

^ExerdiaUmes de Qen&ratione. Ex, 62, Ovum esse primordimt cem- 
muTte ormibus animcdibus, 


omne vivum ex vivo ” is not ns well established a law of 
the existing course of nature as “ omne vivum ex ovo.” 

In all instances which have yet been investigated, the 
.substance of this germ has a peculiar chemical composition, 
consisting of at fewest four elementary bodies, viz., carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, united into the ill-dofined 
compound known as protein, and associated with much 
water, and very generally, if not alw’ays, with sulphur and 
phosphorus in minute proportions. Moreover, up to the 
present time, protein is known only as a product and con- 
stituent of living matter. Again, a true germ is cither 
devoid of any structure disccinible by optical means, or, 
at most, it is a simple nucleated cell.^ 

In all cases, the process of evolution consists in a 
succession of changes of the form, structure, and functions 
of the germ, by which it passes, step by step, from an 
extreme simplicity, or relative homogeneity, of visible struc- 
ture, to a greater or less degree of complexity or hetero- 
geneity j and the course of progressive difiereutiatioii is 
usually accompanied by growth, which is effected by intus- 
susception. This intussusception, how'over, is a very 
different jn'oeess from that imagined either by Buffon, or by 
Bonnet. The substance by the addition of which the gorm 
is enlarged is, in no case, sinqfiy absorbed rcaily-iiiiido from 
the not-living world and packed betw'ccu the elementary 
constituents of the govni, as Bonnot imagined ; still less docs 
it consist of the “ molecules organiques ” of Buffon. The 
new material is, in great measure, not only ab&orbed but 
assimilated, so that it becomes pait and parcel of the 
molecular structure of the living boily into ivliich it enters. 
And, so far from the fully clcvelopod organism being 
simply the germpfws the nutriment which it has ahsuibed, 
it is probable that the adult contains neither in form, nor 
in substance, more than an inappreciiiblo fi action of the 
constitutents of the germ, and that it is almost ivholly 
made up of assimilated and mctiimorphosed nutriment. In 
the great majority of cases, at any rate, the full grown 
organism becomes what it is by the absorption of nol- 
liviug matter, and its conveisiou into living matter of a 
specific type. As Harvey says (Ex. 45), all parts of the 
body are nourished “ab eodoiii succo ahbili, aliter alitcniuo 
cambiato,” “ut plantas omues ex eodein counnuni nutri- 
mento (sive roro sou torrse hiimoro).” 

In all animals and plants above the lowest, the germ is 
a nucleated cell, using that term in its broadest sense ; and 
the first step in the process of the evolution of the in- 
dividual is the division of this cell into two or more 
portions. The process of division is repeated, until the 
organism, from being unicellular, becomes multicellular. 
The single ceU becomes a cell-aggregato ; and it is to the 
growth and metamorphosis of the cells of the cell -aggregate 
thus produced, that all the organs and tissues of the adult 
owe their origin. 

In certain animals belonging to every one of the oliicf 
groups into which the Metazoa are divisible, tlie cells of 
the cell-aggregate which results from the process of yelk 
division, and which is termed a nioriila, diverge from one 
another in such a raanuor as to give rise to a central space, 
around which they dispose themselves as a coat or 
euveloiie; and thus the morula becomes a vesicle filled 
with fluid, the planula. The wall of the planula is next 
pushed in on one side, or invaginated, W'horeby it is con- 
verted into a double walled sac with an opening, the 
hladospore, which leads into the cavity lined by the inner 
wall. This cavity is the primitive alimentary cavity, 
or arclienterom; the inner, or invaginated, layer is the 
hypoblast, the outer the epihlast; and the embryo, in this 

* In some oases of sexless multiplication the germ is a cell-aggre- 
gate— if we call genn only that which is already detached from tho 
parent oi^nisra. 
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stags, IS termed a gastnihi. In all the higher animals, a 
layer of cells makes its appearance between the hypoblast 
and the epiblast, and is termed the mesohlast. In the 
further course of development, the epiblast becomes the 
ectoderm or epidermic layer of the body j the hypoblast 
becomes the epithelium of the middle portion of the 
alimentary canal ; and the mesoblast gives rise to aU the 
other tissues, except the central nervous system, which 
originates from an ingrowth of the epiblast. 

With more or less modification in detail, the embryo has 
been observed to pass through these successive evolutional 
stages in sundry Sponges, Coelenterates, Worms, Echino- 
derms, Tunicates, Arthropods, Mollusks, and Vertebrates; 
and there are valid reasons for the belief, that all animals of 
higher organization than the Protozoa agree in the general 
character of the early stages of their individual evolution 
Each, starting from the condition of a simple nucleated 
cell, becomes a cell-aggregate; and this passes through 
a condition which represents the gastrula stage, before 
taking in the features distinctive of the group to which it 
belongs. Stated in this form, the “gastrma theory” of 
Haeckel appears to the present writer to be one of the 
most important and best founded of recent generalizations. 

So far as individual plants and animals are concerned, 
therefore, evolution is not a speculation but a fact ; and it 
takes place by epigenesis. 

“Aaimal. . . per cjnV^wm'nprocreatur, matoiiamaimulattraliit, 
parat, concoquit, et efidom utitur ; formatiir smml et augetur. 

. . pnmum futun corporis coucrementum . . . prout augetur, 

dividitur sensim et distinguitur in partes, non simul omnes, sed 
alias post alias natas, et oidme quasiiuo suo omergentes.”^ 

In those words, by the divination of genius, Harvey, in 
the 17th century, summed up the outcome of the work of 
all those who, with apphances he could not dream of, are 
continuing his labours in the 19th century. 

Nevertheless, though the doctrine of epigenesis, as un- 
derstood by Harvey, has definitively triumphed over the 
doctrine of evolution as understood by his opponents of the 
18th century, it is not impossible that, when the analysis 
of the process of development is carried still further, and 
the origin of the molecular components of the physically 
gross, though sensibly minute, bodies which we term germs 
is traced, the theory of development will approach more 
nearly to metamorphosis than to epigenesis. Harvey 
thought that impregnation influenced the female orgmiism 
as a contagion; and that the blood, which he conceived to 
be the first rudiment of the germ, arose in the clear fluid 
of the “ colliquamentum ” of the ovum by a process of 
concrescence, as a sort of living precipitate. We now know, 
on the contrary, that the female germ or ovum, in all the 
higher animals and plants, is a body which possesses the 
structure of a nucleated cell ; that impregnation consists in 
the fusion of the substance® of another more or less modi- 
fied nucleated cell, the male germ, with the ovum; and that 
the structural components of the body of the embryo are 
all derived, by a process of division, from the coalesced male 
and female germs. Hence it is conceivable, and indeed 
probable, that every part of the adult contains molecules 
derived both from the male and from the female parent; 
and that, regarded as a mass of molecules, the entire 
organism may be compared to a web of which the warp is 
derived from the female and the woof from the male. 
And each of these may constitute one individuality, in the 
same sense as the whole organism is one individual, 
although the matter of the organism has been constantly 
changing. The primitive male and female molecules may 

^ Harvey, ExercUationes da Q&neratione. Ex. 45, QuoBTUtm 
materia et quomedofiai in (ho. 

® Not yet actually demonstrated in the case of the phaanogamous 
plants. 


play the part of Buffon’s “monies organiques,” and mould 
the assimilated nutriment, each according to its own t^e, 
into innumerable new molecules. From this point of view, 
the process, which, in its superficial aspect, is epigenesis, 
appears, in essence, to be evolution, in the modified sense 
adopted in Bonnet’s later writings; and development is 
merely the expansion of a potential organism or “ original 
preformation” according to fixed laws. 

2. Tlia Evolution of the Sum of Living Beings. 

The notion that all the kinds of animals and plants may 
have come into existence by the growth and modification 
of primordial germs is as old as speculative thought ; but 
the modern scientific form of the doctrine can be traced 
historically to the influence of several converging lines of 
philosophical speculation and of physical observation, none 
of which go further hack than the 17th century. These 
are: — 

1. The enunciation by Descartes of the conception that 
the physical universe, whether living or not living, is a 
mechanism, and that, as such, it is explicable on physical 
principles. 

2. The observation of the gradations of structure, from 
extreme simplicity to very great complexity, presented by 
living things, and of the relation of these graduated forms 
to one another. 

3. The observation of the existence of an analogy between 
the scries of gradations presented by the species which 
compose any great group of animals or plants, and the series 
of embryonic conditions of the highest members of that 
group. 

4. The observation that large groups of species of widely 
different habits present the same fundamental plan of 
structure, and that parts of the same animal or plant, the 
functions of which are very different, likewise exhibit 
modifications of a common plan. 

0. The observation of the existence of structures, in a 
rudimentary and apparently useless condition, in one species 
of a group, which are fully developed and have definite 
functions in other species of the same group. 

6. The observation of the effects of varying conditions 
in modif 3 ing living organisms. 

7. The observation of the facts of geographical distribu- 
tion. 

8. The observation of the facts of the geological succes- 
sion of the forms of life. 

1. Notwithstanding the elaborate disguise which fear of 
the powers that were led Descartes to throw over his real 
opinions, it is impossible to read the Principes de la 
Philosophie without acquiring the conviction that this great 
philosopher held that the physical world and aU. things in 
it, whether living or not living, have originated by a pro- 
cess of evolution, due to the continuous operation of purely 
physical causes, out of a primitive relatively formless 
matter.® 

The following passage is especially instructive : — 

“ Et tant s’en fant que je venille que Ton croie toutes les cho&es 
qne yecrii-ai, que m^me je pretends en pro])oser ici quelques lines 
que je crois absolument gtre fausses ; h. savoir, je ne donte point 
que le monde u’ait 4te cr4e au commencement avec autant de per- 
fection qu’d en a ; en soite que le soleil, la terre, la lune, et les 
4toilBS out ete dfes lors ; et que la terre n’a pas eu seulement en soi 
les semences des jjlantes, mais que les iilantes mSine en ont convert 
uno partie j et qu’ Adam et Eve n’ont pas dte crees enfans mais en 
Sge d’homnies parfaits. La religion cnrctieniie veut que nous le 
croyous ainsi, et la raisou naturelle nous persuade entibrement cette 
v4nte ; car si nous considerons la touts puissance de Dien, nous 
devons juger que tout ce qu’il a fait a eu d^ le commencement 


8 As Buffon has well said : — “ L’icl4e de ramener I’explication de tous 
les pli4nom4aes i des principes meeaniques est assurement grande 
et hehe, ce pas est le plus hard! qu’on peut faire en philosophie et 
o'est Descartes qua I’a fait.” — l.o. p. 60, 
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toute la perfection, q^u’il devoit avoir. Miiia neanmoiiis, comme on 
counOitroit beauconp mieux quelle a ete la nature d’Adam et celle 
des arbtea de Paiadia si on avoit examine comment les eufants ae 
formeiil pen pen dans le ventre de leura meres et comment les 
plantes sortent de leurs seniences, que si on avoit seulenient con.sideie 
quels ils out dte quaiid Dieu les a ciees : tout de nieine, nous ferons 
mieux entendie quelle est geueialement la nature de toutea les 
choses qui sont an moiide si nous pouvous iniagmer quelques pun- 
tipes qui soieiit fort intelligibles et foit simples, destjiiels nous 
puissious voir clairement que les astres et la terre et eniin tout ce 
monde visible amoit pu Stre produit ainsi que de quelques semeuces 
(bien que nous sachions qu’il n'a pas ete produit en cette fa^ou) 
que si nous la decriviona seulement comme il est, ou hiea comme 
nous crayons qu’il a ete crde. Et pareeque je pense avoir tiouve des 
prmcipes qui sont tels, je tacheiai ici de les expliqner."^ 

IE we read between the lines oE this singular exhibition 
of force of one kind and weakness of another, it is clear 
that Descartes believed that he had divined the mode in 
which the physical universe had been evolved , and the 
traits de Vhonme and the essay S2ir les Passmis afford 
abundant additional evidence that he sought for, and thought 
he had found, an explanation of the phenomena of physical 
life by deduction from purely physical lavys.^ 

Spiuoza abounds in the same sense, and is as usual per- 
fectly candid — 

** Naturce leges et regulffi, secundum quas omnia fiunt et ex unis 
formis in alias mutantur, sunt ubique et semper eadem. 

Leibnitz’s doctrine of continuity necessarily led him in 
the same direction; and, of the iniiaite multitude of monads 
with which he peopled the world, each is supposed to be the 
focus of an endless process of evolution and involution. 
In the Froto{jf(sa, xxvi., Leibnitz distinctly suggests the 
mutability of species — 

" Alii mirantur in saxis passim species videii qnas vel in orbe 
oognito, vel saltern in vicinis locis frustra quajras. _Ita Cornua 
Ammonie, mias ex nautilorum mimero habeantnr, passim et forma 
et magnitndine (nam et pedali diametvo aliquando repenuntiu) 
ab omnibus illis natuiis discrepare dicunc, quas pnebet mare. Se_d 
qnis absconJitos ejus lecessus ant subteiraneas abysses pervesti- 

f ivit 1 quam multa nobis animalia antea ignota olfcrt norms erbis * 
fc credible est per inagnas illas conversiones etiam aniinalium 
apeeies plmimum imniutatas.” 

Thus in the end of the 17th century the seed was sown 
which has at intervals brought forth recurrent crops of 
evolutional hypotheses, based, more or less completely, on 
general reasonings. 

Among the earliest of these speculations is that put 
forward by Benoit de Maillet in his Telliamed, which, 
though printed in 1735, was not published until twenty 
three years later. Considering that this book was written 
before the time of Haller, or Bonnet, or Linnaeus, or 
Hutton, it surely deserves more respectful consideration 
than it usually receives. For De Maillet not only has a 
definite conception of the plasticity of living things, and of 
the production of existing species by the modification of 
their predecessors ; but he clearly apprehends the cardinal 
maxim of modern geological science, that the explanation 
of the structure of the globe is to be sought in the deduc- 
tive application to geological phenomena of the principles 
established inductively by the study of the present course 
of nature. Somewhat later, Maupertuis® suggested a curi- 
ous hypothesis as to the causes of variation, which he thinks 
may be sufficient to account for the origin of all animals 
from a single pair. Hobinet* followed out much the same 
line of thought as De Maillet, but less soberly ; and Bonnet’s 
speculations in the Falingmesie, which appeared in 1769, 
liave already been mentioned. Buffon (1753-1778), at first 
a partisan of the absolute immutability of species, subse- 

1 Prinoi^ea de la PhUoaophe, Troisitme partie, § 45. 

® ECviceSi Pars tertia, Prssfatio. 

® Systhne de la Natwe, Essat am la Formation des Corps 
CrganisSs, 1761, xiv. 

* Oonai^atims FMhsopkiques sm la gradatim, natwrdU des formes 
Ae H'Sirej on lesessais de la no^e appi-end d faire I’hommet 1768. 


quently appears to have believed that larger or smaller 
groups of species have been produced by the modification of 
a primitive stock ; bat he contributed nothing to the 
general doctrine of evolution. 

Erasmus Darwin {JZowiomiay 1794), though a zealous 
evolutionist, can hardly be said to have made any real ad- 
vance on his predecessors, and, notwithstanding that Goethe 
(1791-4) had the advantage of a wide knowledge of morpho- 
logical facts, and a true insight into their signification, while 
h^threw all the power of a gieat poet into the expression of 
his conceptions, it may be questioned whether he supplied 
the doctrine of evolution with a firmer scientific basis than 
it already possessed. Moreover, whatever the value of 
Goethe’s labours m that field, they were not published 
before 1820, long after evolutionism had taken a new 
departure from the works of Treviranus and Lamarck — the 
first of its advocates who weie equipped for their task with 
the needful large and accurate knowledge of the iihenomena 
of life, as a whole. It is remarkable that each of the.se 
writers seems to have been led, independently and contem- 
poraneously, to invent the same name of “ Biology ” for the 
science of the phenomena of life; and thus, following 
Buffon, to have recognized the essential unity of these 
phenomena, and their contradistinction from those of inani- 
mate nature. And it is hard to say whether Lamarck or 
Treviranus has the priority in propounding the main thems 
of the doctrine of evolution; for though the first volume of 
Trewranus's Biologie appeared only m 1802, he says, in the 
preface to his later work, the Emhimmgen und Gcsdie 
des orgcmischen Lehens^ dated 1831, that ho wrote the finst 
volume of the Biologie nearly fivo-and- thirty years ago,” 
or about 1796, 

Now, in 1794, there is evidence that Lainatck held doc- 
trines wliicli present a striking contrast to those which 
are to he found in the rhilosophie Zoologinue, as the fol- 
lowing passages show : — 

686 Quoiqne ixion unique objet clans ci‘t aitiilu n’.iit ole quo 
de traiter do la cause ptysicpio de rculu'tu'n do la vie dos Glrcs 
oigamques, inalgid cola j’ai osd aA'anrev en ([uo rcMstcnea 

do ces etves etoniiauts n atiravlicimcnt nullemeiit a la nature, quo 
tout ce qu on put entendre pai Ic mot nature, no pouvoit ilonner 
la \ie, c’e&t-h-divo, que toutue Ics qinilites ile la iniitidre, jciiul»>s i'v 
tontes les circonstanoes possibles, et nicmc it I’activild ivpaiidno 
dans I’univers, ne pouvaient point produiro iin utre muni tin 
moin'enicnfc oigjimqiie, capable de itqn’oiluiro sou scmbltibli*, et 
snjet a ].a mort 

686. Tous les hidividus de cette nature, qui cxi.stenl, provieimyiit 
d’lndividus semblables qui tous en.semble coiiiititueut ruspoct* out u i e. 
Or, jo ciois qu il est aussi impos.sible ii riratiinic de connoilre la canso 
physique dn premier individu de chaqiie espeee, ^uc d’a.ssign«r aussi 
phvsiquement la cause de I'existcnce do la inatierc ou de runivi is 
entier. C’est au moms ce que le rcsultat dc mes eoniiaissancca ft 
de mes reflexions me portent h piaiser. S’il exisle beaucouj) de 
varietes produitea par I'effet des circon stances, ces vuridtes ne ddiia* 
turent point les especes ; mats on so troinpe, .sans doubj .souvent, en. 
indiquant comme espfece, ce qui n’esL quo varictd ; et alors je sens 
que cette erreur peut tirer h consecpienee dans les raisounemetits 
quo Ton fait sur cette matifeie.^ 

The first three volumes of Trevirauus’s Jiiahr/ie, which 
contains his general views of evolution, appeared between 
1802 and 1805, The EecJierrhs sur Honjatmailm des cor]is 
vimiUSf which sketches out Lamarck’s doctrines, was pub- 
lished in 1802, but the full development of his view's, in 
the Phdosopkie Zoologicgie, did not take idace until 1809. 

The Biologie and the Philosophie Zoologigue are both 
very remarkable productions, and are still worthy of atteii- 

Fechertguis sm les causes des prineipawt fails physir/aes, par J, fi. 
Lamarck. Paris. Seconde ann&e de la RiipaWiquo. In the iirofaee, 
Lamarck says that the work was written in 1776, and jmseuted to the 
Academy in 1780; hut it was not published before 1794, and at that 
time it presumably expressed Lamarck’s mature views. It would bo 
interesting to know what brought about the change of opinion mani- 
fested in thoFeehercIm sur V organisation des corps vivants, published 
only seven years later. 
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tive study, but tliey fell upon evil times. The vast aiithority 
of Cuvier was employed in support of the traditionally 
respectable hypotheses of special creation and of catastro- 
phism ; and the wild speculations of the Discours sur les 
Jih>olutio)is de la Su?'/ace du Globe were held to be models 
of sound scientific thinking, while the really much more 
sober and philosophical hypotheses of the Hydrogeologie 
were scouted For many years ic was the fashion to speak 
of Lamarck with ridicule, while Treviranus was altogether 
ignored. 

N" evertheless, the work had been done. The conception of 
evolution was henceforward irrepressible, and it incessantly 
reappears, in one shajie or another, ^ up to the year 1858, 
W’hen Mr Darwin and Mr Wallace published their Theory of 
Natural Selection The Origin of Species appeared in 1 859 , 
and it is within the knowledge of all whose memories go 
back to that time, that, henceforward, the doctrine of evolu- 
tion has assumed a position and acquired an importance 
which it never before possessed. In the Origin of Si>ecies, 
and in his other numerous and important contributions to 
the solution of the problem of biological evolution, Mr 
Darwin confines himself to the discussion of the causes 
which have brought about the present condition of living 
nutter, a.ssuining such matter to have once come into 
exi.stence. On the other hand, Hr Spencer^ and Professor 
JTaeckoF hav’e dealt with the whole problem of evolution. 
The profound and vigorous writings of Mr Spencer embody 
tho .siurit of Descartes in the knowledge of our own day, 
and may be regarded as the “ Principes des Philosophic ” 
of the 19th century ; while, whatever hesitation may not 
tin frequently be felt by less daring minds, in following 
Haeckel in many of his speculations, his attempt to sys- 
tematize the doctrine of evolution and to exhibit its m- 
fluenco as tho central thought of modern biology, cannot fail 
to have a far-reaching influonco on tlio i»rogross of science. 

If wo seek for the reason of the dillbrouce between the 
scientific position of the doctrine of evolution a century ago, 
and that which it occupies now, wo shall find it in tho groat 
accumulation of facts, the several classes of which have 
been enumerated above, under tho second to tlio eighth 
lioads, For those which are grouped under the second to the 
Bcvonth of the.se cla.sses, respectively, have a clear significance 
on tho hypothesis of evolution, while they are unintelligible 
i f 1 hat liyp'ithesis bo denied. And those of the eighth group 
are not only unintelligible without the assumption of 
evolution, but can be proved never to be discordant with 
that hypothesis, wdiile, in some cases, they are exactly such 
a.s tho hypothesis requires. Tho demonstration of these 
assertions would require a volume, but the general nature 
of the evidence on which they rest may be briefly indicated. 

2. The accurate investigation of the lowest forms of 
animal life, coimnenced by Leeuwonbock and Swammerdam, 
ami coutioued by tlic remarkable labours of Reaumur, 
Treinbley, Rounet, and a host of other observers in the 
latter part of tho 17th and the fu'.st half of the 18th cen- 
turies, drew the attention of biologists to the gradation in 
the complexity of organization which is presented by living 
beings, and culminated in the doctrine of the “ dcliolle des 
etre-V ’ 80 powerfully and clearly staled by Bonnet j and, 
before him, adumbrated liy Locke and by Leibnitz. In 
the then state of knowledge, it appeared that all the species 
of animals and plants could be arranged in one soriM j in 
such a manner that, by insensible gradations, the mineral 
pa-sod into the plant, the plant into the pol^^e, the polype 
into the worm, and so, through gradually higher forms of 
life, to man, at the summit of the animated world. 

I Seethe “Historical Sketch ” prefixed to tho last edition of tho 
Mjin. ef SpetAes. 

» First PrirMples and Principles of Ftology, 1860-1884. 

* (iemtdle Morphoiojjie^ 1866. 


Bat, as knowledge advanced, this concejition ceased to 
be tenable in the crude form in which it was first put 
forward. Taking into account existing animals and jildnts 
alone, it became obvious that they fell into groups which 
were more or less sharply separated from one another; and, 
moreover, that even the species of a genus can hardly ever 
be arranged in linear series. Their natural resemblances 
and differences are only to be expressed by disposing them 
as if they were branches springing from a common hypo- 
thetical centre. 

Lamarck, while affirming the verbal proposition that 
animals form a single series, was forced by his vast 
acquaintance with the details of zoology to limit the asser- 
tion to such a series as may be formed out of the abstrac- 
tions constituted by the common characters of each group.* 

Cuvier on anatomical, and Von Baer on embryological 
grounds, made the further step of proving that, even in 
this limited sense, animals cannot be arranged in a single 
series, but that there are several distinct plans of organi- 
zation to be observed among them, no one of which, in its 
highest and most complicated modification, leads to any 
of the others. 

The conclusions enunciated by Cuvier and Yon Baer 
have been confirmed in principle by all subsequent research 
into the structure of animals and plants. But the effect of 
the adoption of these conclusions has been rather to sub- 
stitute a new metaphor for that of Bonnet than to abolish 
the conception expressed by it. Instead of regarding living 
things as capable of arrangement in one series like the 
stops of a ladder, the results of modern investigation com- 
jiel us to dispose them as if they were the twigs and branches 
of a tree. The ends of the twigs represent individuals, 
the smallest groups of twigs species, larger groujis genera, 
and so on, until we arrive at the source of all these ramifica- 
tions of the main branch, which is represented by a common 
plan of structure. At the present moment, it is impossible 
to draw up any definition, based on broad anatomical or 
developmental characters, by which any one of Cuvier’s 
great groups shall be separated from all ^ the rest. On the 
contrary, tlie lower members of each tend to converge 
towards the lower members of all the others, The same 
may be said of the vegetable world. The apparently clear 
distinction between flowering and fiowerless plants has 
been broken down by the series of gradations between the 
two exhibited by the Lycojmliarecje, Jlhizocarpece, and 
Gymnospenneee. The groups of Fungi, LicMnea, and Alg<B 
have completely run into one another, and, when ^ the 
lowest forms of each are alone considered, even the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms cease to have a definite frontier. 

If it" is permissible to speak of the relations of living 
forms to one another metaphorically, the similitude chosen 
must undoubtedly be that of a common root, whence two 
main irunk.s, one representing the vegetable and one the 
animal world, spring ; and, each dividing into a few main 
branches, these subdivide into multitudes of branchlets and 
these into smaller groups of twigs. 

As Lamarck has well said ® — 

II n’y a qne ceut qni .se sout longtcmps et fortement oeenp^s da la 
diHewnination des esneces, et qni out consulte de riches collections, 
qui peuvent savoir jnsqu’Ji quid point les echoes, pami les corps 
^vauts se fondent les uues dans les autrea, et qni ont pu se con- 
vaincro quo, dans les parties oh nous voyons des esp&ccs isoles, cela 
n’est ainsi quo i)aTcequ’il nous en manquo d’aulres qui en sont plus 
voisines et quo nous n’avons pas encore recuoillies. ^ 

Je no veux pas dire pour cela qiie les animaux qui existent lor- 
ment une serio trfes-simple et partout dgaleraent nuanede; mais jo dis 
qu’ils fomient une sene ranieuse, irrogulierement grodnee ct qui 

* “ n s’apit rlono de pronver quo la serie qui constitute lYckella 
animale reside eRBeutiellenient dans la diatrihution des masses priuci- 
pales qui la compoaent et non daus celle des osp6ces ni mSme tonjouis 
dans celle dos genres. ” — PM‘2. Zoologiqxte, chap. v. 

® PhMosophie Zoologisue, premi&re partie, ohap. iii. 
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A a point de discoutinuite dans ses parties, on qni, du moms, n cn a 
toujours pas eu, s’il est viai quo, par suite de quelques especes 
peidues, il s’ca trouve quelque part. 11^ en resulte que les espdees 
qui ternunent chaquo rameau de la serio generale tienneni^ au moms 
d’un c6te, 5, d’autros e&pcces voisiues qm se nuaiicent area elles. 
Yoilii ce que I’etat Inen comm des choses mo met mainteuant a 
portee de deraonti er. Jo n’ai licsoin d’aucime hypothfcse m d’ancune 
suppositton pom cola j’en atteste toutea uaturaiistes observatcm-s. 

3. In a remarkable essay ^ Meckel remarks — 

“ Tlieie is do good physiologist who has not been stnwk hy the 
observation that the oiiginal lorni ot all organisms is one and the 
same, ami that out of tins one loim, all, the lowest as wcU as the 
highest, are developed m such a maiinei that the latter pass thiongh 
the permanent foims of the former as transitoiy stagea Aiistotle, 
Haller, Harvey, Kielmcyer, Auteniieth, and many otlieis have 
either made this observation incidentally, or, especially the latter, 
have drawn particular attention to it, and drawn therefrom results 
of permanent importance foi pibysiology.” 

Meckel proceeds to exemplify the thesis, that the lower 
forms of animals represent stages in the course of the 
deyelopment of the higher, with a largo serie.s of illustra- 
tions. 

A.fter comparing the Salamanders and the perenni- 
branchiate XIrocMa with the Tadpoles and the Frogs, and 
enunciating the law that the more highly any animal is 
organized the more quicldy docs it pass through the lower 
stages, Meckel goes on to say — 

“ Trom these lowestyertcbrata to the highest, and to the highest 
forms among these, the companson between tlie embryonic condi- 
tions of the luglier animals oud the adult states of the lower can 
he moie completely and thoroughly instituted than if the sun ey is 
extended to the Inverlchrata, inasmuch as the latter are in many 
respects constructed upon an altogether too dissimilar type , indecil 
they often differ ftom one another far more than the lowest verte- 
brate does from the Mghest mammal j yet the following pages will 
show that the comparison, may be also extended to them with intoicst. 
In facti there is a period when, as Aristotle long ago said, Uio em- 
bryo of the highest animal has the form of a mere worm, and, devoid 
of internal and external organization, is merely an almost struc- 
tureless lump of polype-substance. ITotwithstauding the origin of 
organs, it still for a oeitain time, hy reason of its want of an lutev- 
nal bony skeleton, remains worm and mollusk, and only latci enters 
into the seiies of the Yertebrata, although traces of the vertebral 
column even in the earliest periods testify its claim to a place iii 
that senes." — Op. at. pip. 4, 5. 

If Meckel’s proposition is so far qualified, that the coiii- 
parison of adult wiblx ombryonic forms ia restricted within 
the limits of one type of organization; and, if it is further 
recollected, that the resemblance between the permanent 
lower form and the embryonic stage of a higher form is 
not special but general, it is in entire accordance with 
modern embryology ; although there is no branch of 
biology which has grown so largely, and improved its 
methods so much since Meckel’s time, as this. In its 
original form, the doctrine of "arrest of development,” a.s 
advocated hy Gooffroy Saint-Hilaire and Serres, was no 
doubt an over-statement of the case. It is not true, for 
example, that a fish is a reptile arrested in its development, 
or that a reptile was ever a fish; but it is true that the 
reptile embryo, at one stage of its development, is an 
organism which, if it had an independent existence, must 
he classified among fishes; and all the organs of the reptile 
pass, in the course of their development, through conditions 
which are closely analogous to those which are permanent 
in some fishes. 

4. That branch of biology which is termed Morphology 
is a commentary upon, and expansion of, the proposition 
that widely different animals or plants, and widely different 
parts of animals or plants, are constructed upon the same 
plan. From the rough comparison of tie skeleton of a bird 
with that of a man by Belon, in the sixteenth century (to 
go no further back), down to the theory of the limbs and 

^ "Entwurf emei Darstellung der zwischen dem Erabryozostdnde 
tier hoheraa TMere xmd dem permaneuten der mederen atattftadendon 
Parallele,” Beytrltge mr VefrylmhmSm AnatomAe, Bd. ii. 1811. 


the theory of tie skuU at the present nay ; or, fiom the 
fii-st demonstration of the homologies of the paits of a 
flower by C. F. "Wolff, to the present elaborate aiialyaia 
of the floial organs, moiphology exhibits a continual ad- 
vance towards the demons Lrutiuu of a fundamental unity 
among the seeming diveisities of living structures. And this 
demonstration has been completed by the final establish- 
ment of the cell theory, which involves the admission of a 
primitive conformity, not only of all the elemcntaiy sliuc- 
tuies in animals and plants respectively, bat of iliose lu 
the one of these great divisions of living things wath Ihoso 
in the other. No a iru'iori difficulty can be said to stand 
in the way of evolution, when it can bo shown that all 
animals and all plants proceed by modes of development, 
which are similar in principle, from a fundamental proto- 
plasmic material. 

5. The innumerable cases of structure.^, which arc nuli- 
mentary and apparently useless, in species, the close allies 
of which possess well developed and functionally important 
homologous structures, are readily intolligililo on iliu thcoiy 
of evolution, while it is hard to conceive their run-on iTiLte, 
on any other hypothesis. However, a cautiou.s rcasonor 
will probably rather explain such cases deduc Lively from 
the doctrine of evolution, than endeavour to support the 
doctriue of evolution by them. For it is almost inipo.s.siblo 
to prove that any structure, however rudimontaiy, is 
useless— -that is to say, that it pilays no part whatever in 
the economy; and, if it is in the slightest degree useful, 
there is no reason why, on the hypothesis of direct creation, 
it should not have been created. Noverthele.sR, double- 
edged as is the argument from rudimoiitavy organs, there is 
probably none which has produced a greater effect in pro- 

1 moting the general acceptance of the theory of evolution. 

6. The older advocates of evolution sought for the 
causes of the process exclusively in the influence of 

I varying conditions, such as climate and station, or hy- 
i bridization, upon living forms. Even Treviranus li.us gob 
no further than this point. Lamarck introduced the con- 
ception of the action of an animal on ittiolf as a far tor in 
producing modification. Starting from tlio woll-Known 
fact that the habitual use of a limb teiid,s to develop the 
muscles of the limb, and to produce a greater and greater 
facility in using it, he made the general as.biini[»tiou that 
the effort of an animal to exert an organ in a given direc* 
tiou tends to develop the organ in that direction. Hut a 
little consideration showed that, though Lamaruk had 
seized what, as far as it goes, is a true cau.se of modiliea- 
tion, it is a cause the actmal effects of which are u holly 
inadequate to account for any cousklemble inodilifation in 
animals, and whicli can have no influence at all in the 
vegetable world ; and probably nothing coiitriljuted so much 
to discredit evolution, in the early part of this centiny, at. 
the floods of easy ridicule which were poured upon this 
part of Lamarck’s speculation. The ilicory of natural 
selection, or survival of the fittest, was suggested by Wells 
in 1S13, and further elaborated by Matthew in 1831. 
But the pregnant suggestions of these writers remained 
practically unnoticed and forgotten, until the theory was 
independently devised and promulgated by Dar\\in and 
Wallace in 1858, and the effect of its publication was 
immediate and profound. 

Those who were unwilling to accept evolution, 'without 
better grounds than such as aro offered by Lamarck or tho 
author of that particularly unsatisfactory book, the 
of the Natural History of the Creation, and who therefore 
preferred to suspend their judgment on the question, found 
in the principle of selective breeding, pursued in all its ap- 
plications with marvellous knowledge and skill by Mr Dar- 
win, a valid explanation of the occurrence of varieties and 
races; and they saw clearly that, if the explanation would 
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apply to species, it would not only soUe tie problem of 
tbeir evolution, but that it would account for the facts 
of teleology, as well as for those of morphology; and for 
the persistence of some forms of life unchanged through 
long epochs of time, while others undergo comparatively 
rapid metamorphosis. 

How far “ natiiial selection ” suffices fur the production 
of species remains to be seen. Few can doubt ^at, if not 
the whole cause, it is a very important factor m that 
operation; and that it must play a great part in the 
sorting out of varieties into those which are transitory and 
those which are permanent. 

But the causes and conditions of variation have yet to be 
thoroughly explored; and the importance of natural selec- 
tion will not be impaired, even if further inquiries should 
prove that variability is definite, and is determined in certain 
directions rather than in others, by conditions inherent in 
that which varies. It is quite conceivable that every species 
tends to produce varieties of a limited number and kind, and 
that the effect of natural selection is to favour the develop- 
ment of some of those, while it opposes the development of 
others along their predetermined lines of modification. 

7. No truths brought to light by biological investigation 
■were better calculated to inspire distrust of the dogmas 
intruded upon science in the name of theology, than those 
which relate to the distribution of animals and plants on 
the surface of the earth. Yery skilful accommodation was 
iioeclful, if the limitation of sloths to South America, and 
of tho ornithorhynchus to Australia, was to bo reconciled 
with the litoral interpretation of tho history of the deluge ; 
and, with the establishment of the existence of distinct 
provinces of distribution, any serious belief in tho peopling 
of tho world by migration from Mount Ararat canio to an 

Olid. 

XJiidor these circumstances, only one alternative was left 
for those who denied tho occurronco of evolution ; namely, 
the supposition that the characteristic animals and plants 
of each great province were created, as such, within the 
limits ill which wo find them. And as the hypothesis of 
“spoeifle centres,” thus formulated, was heterodox from 
tho theological point of view, and unintolligible under its 
scionlific aspect, it may bo passed over without further 
notice, as a phase of transition from the creational to tho 
ovolutioiiivl hypothesis. 

8. Ill fact, tho strongest and most conclusive arguments 
in favour of evolution arc those which are based, upon the 
facts of geographical, taken in conjunction with those of 
geological, distribution. 

Both Mr Darwin and Mr Wallaco lay great stress on tho 
close relation which obtains between the existing fauna 
of any region and that of tho immediately aiitocedent 
geological epoch in tho same region; and rightly, for it is 
in truth inconceivahlo that there should be no genetic 
connection between the two. It is possible to put into 
words tho proposition, that all the animals and plants of 
each geological epoch were amiiliilatcd, and that a now set 
of very similar forms was created for tho next epoch, but 
it may bo doubted if any one who over tried to form 
a distinct mental image of this process of spontaneous 
generation on the grande, st scab, ever really succeeded in 
realizing it. 

Within the last twenty years, tho attention of the best 
palaeontologists has boon withdrawn from the hodman’s 
work of making new .species” of fossils, to the scientific 
task of completing our knowledge of individual species, and 
tracing out the succession of tho forms presented by any 
given type in time. 

Tho,se who desire to inform themselves of the nature and 
extent of the evidence bearing on these questions may 
consult the works of Eutimeyer, Gaudry, Kowalewsky, 


Marsh, and tho writer of the present article. It must 
suffice, in this place, to say that the successive forms ol 
the Equine type have been fully worked out; while those 
of nearly all the other existing types of Ungulate mammals 
and of the Carnivora have been nearly as closely followed 
through the Tertiary deposits; the gradations between 
birds and reptiles have been traced ; and the modifications 
undergone by the Cvocodilia, from the Triassic epoch to 
the present day, have been demonstrated. On the evidence 
of paleontology, the evolution of many existing forms of 
animal life from their predecessors is no longer an hypo- 
thesis, but an historical fact ; it is only the nature of the 
physiological factors to which that evolution is due which 
is still open to discussion. (t. n. n.) 

II. Evolution in Philosophy. 

BefinUion . — The modern biological doctrine of evolu- 
tion, wHch regards the higher forms of life as gradually 
arising out of the lower, owes its chief philosophic signi- 
ficance to the fact that it renders definite and precise 
one part of a general theory of the world viewed as 
an orderly sncceasiou of events or as a process of be- 
coming. This theory is put forward as an answer to 
one of the two problems of philosophy conceived as an 
interpretation of real existence. The first of these pro- 
blems concerns itself with wffiat may be called the stati- 
cal aspect of the world, and inquires into the ultimate 
nature of all reality (matter and mind), viewed as coexistent 
and apart from time. The second problem treats of the 
dynamical aspect of the world, and has to do with the pro- 
cess by which tho totality of things has come to he what it 
is, and is still being transformed. It is this latter problem 
which the various theories of evolution seek to solve. 

The most general meaning of evolution may be defined 
03 follows : Evolution includes all theories respecting the 
origin and order of the world which regard the higher or 
more complex forms of existence as following and depend- 
ing on the lower and simple forms, which represent the 
course of the world as a gradual transition from the inde- 
terminate to tho determinate, from the uniform to the 
varied, and which assume the cause of this process to be 
immanent in the world itself that is thus transformed. All 
theories of evolution, properly so called, regard the physical 
world as a gradual progress from the simple to the complex, 
look upon the development of organic life as conditioned by 
that of the inorganic world, and view the course of mental 
life both of the individual and of the racoas correlated with 
a material process. This definition covers roughly the 
principal historical systems bearing the name of evolution, as 
well as others which have hardly as yet been characterized 
by this title. 

It is clear by this definition that we cannot now press 
the etymological force of the word. Evolution has no 
doubt often boon conceived as an unfolding of something 
already contained in the original, and this view is still com- 
monly applied to organic evolution both of the individual 
and of the species. It will be found that certain metaphy- 
sical systems of evolution imply this idea of an unfolding 
of something existing in germ or at least potentially in the 
antecedent. On the other hand, the modern doctrine of 
evolution, with its ideas of elements which combine, and of 
causation as transformation of energy, does not necessarily 
imply this notion. It may be remarked that some of the 
arguments brought against the modem doctrine rrat on the 
fallacioiis assumption that the word is still used in its ety- 
mological sense, and that consequently that which evolves 
must contain in some shape what is evolved inorganic 
j matter must contain life and consciousnras). 

1 Evolution is thus almost synonymous with progress, 
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ttougli the latter term is usually coulliied to processes of 
development in the moral as distinguished from the physical 
world. Further, this idea, as Mr Spencer remarks, has rather 
a subjective than an objective source, since it points to an 
increased value m existence as judged by our feelings. At 
the same time, inasmuch as conscious and more particulaily 
human life is looked on by the evolutionist as the highest 
phase of all development, and since man’s development is 
said to be an increase m well-being and happiness, we do not 
greatly err when we speak of evolution as a transition from 
the lower to the higher, from the worse to the better. An- 
other respect m which the whole process of evolution may be 
said to be a progress is in its relation to our perceptions as 
aasthetic spectators, the higher phases of the process being 
the more varied, the fuller, and the more perfect. Apart 
from these subjective estimates, evolution is first of aU as 
a whole a progress from the lower to the higher, in the 
sense that it is a substitution of a complex for a simple type 
of existence , and it is such a progress, secondly, in the 
narrow sense of organic development if not in the wider 
sense of cosniic development, inasmuch as all advance im- 
plies a larger measure of adaptation and so of permanence. 

I^rohlems solved hy Evolution . — The hypothesis of evolu- 
tion aims at answering a number of questions respecting 
the becoming or genesis of things. Of these the first is the 
problem of explaining change, that is to say, of accounting 
for that incessant process of transformation which the 
world manifests. The form which this question has com- 
monly taken is, “ What is motion, and how does it arise 1 ” 
The second inquiry relates to the factor of intelligible order 
in the world, to the existence of general classes of things, 
including minds, of universal laws, and finally to that 
appearance of a rational end towards which things tend. 
Thirdly, it is necessary to account for the origin of organic 
beiugs which appear to be subordinated to different prin 
ciples from those which control inorganic bodies. Lastly, 
we have the apparent mystery of a genesis of conscious 
minds in dependence on physical bodies. These are the 
principal inquiries which the various theories of evolution 
aim more or less completely at answering. As a subordinate 
question, we may mention the meaning of human history, 
and its relation to physical processes. j 

Evolution, Creation, and Emanation . — ^In seeking to ' 
answer these questions, the hypothesis of an evolution of 
the cosmos with all that it contains competes, in part at 
least, with two other principal doctrines respecting the 
origin of the world. These are the theory of direct creation 
by a personal Deity and that of emanation. 

It is clear that the doctrine of evolution i.s directly anta- 
gonidtic to that of creation. Just as the biological doctrine 
of the transmutation of species is opposed to that of special 
creations, so the idea of evolution as applied to the forma- 
tion of the world as a whole, is opposed to that of a direct 
creative volition. It substitutes within the ground which 
it covers the idea of a natural and necessary process for 
that of au arbitrary volitional process. 

The theory of a personal Creator answers the questions 
enumerated above by referring the form of the world to an 
act of direct creation. As an extreme doctrine, it views 
matter as well as form as the product of divine volition ; 
in a modified form, it conceives the Deity as simply 
fashioning the uncreated material of the world; and in a 
still more restricted form, it regards the universal laws or 
forms which are impressed on things as co-eternal with the 
Deity. Advancing knowledge has gradually limited the 
sphere of direct creative activity, by referring the present 
order of the world to the action of secondary causes. 
Hence this theory only now competes with the hypothesis 
of evolution at one or two points, more especially the pro- 
duction of living forma, the origin of the human mind, and 


the nature of history, — which last is conceived as somehow 
controlled by divme action in the shape of Providence. The 
question how far the doctrine of evolution, in its most ex- 
tended and elaborate form, absolutely excludes the idea of 
creative activity need not be dwelt on here. It is sufificient 
to say that the theory of evolution, by assuming an intel- 
ligible and adequate principle of change, simply eliminates 
the notion of creation from those regions of existence to 
which it IS applied. 

The doctrine of emanation, which had its origin in the 
East, and was developed by the Neoplatonists, Gnostics, 
and Cabalists, is a philosophic transformation of the idea 
of an original creation of the world. It regards the woild 
as a product of the divine nature, and so far it is a theory 
of creation. On the other Land, it conceives of this pro- 
duction as necessary, and analogous rather to a physical 
than to a moral action. In this respect it agrees with the 
doctrine of evolution. It further coincides with this doctrine 
in the recognition of a scale of existence. It differs from 
this last inasmuch as it reverses the order of evolution, by 
making tbe original stage the most perfect and all later 
stages a succession of degradations. In one respect, the 
theory of emanation has a curious relation to that of evolu- 
tion. As we have seen, the process of evolution is from 
the indeterminate to the determinate. This is often 
expressed as a progress from the universal to tbe particular. 
Thus the primordial matter assumed by the early Greek 
physicists may be said to be the universal substance out of 
which particular things arise. The doctrine of emanation 
again regards the world as a process of particularization. 
Yet the resemblance here is more apparent than real. The 
universal is, as Mr Spencer remarks, a subjective idea; and 
the general forms, existing ante res, which play so pro- 
minent apart in Greek and modioeval philosophy, do not in 
the least correspond to the homogeneous matter of the 
physical evolutionists. The one process is a logical opera- 
tion, the other a physical. The theory of emanation, uliich 
had its source in certain moral and religious ideas, aims 
first of all at explaining the origin of mental or spiritual 
existence as an effluence from the divine and absolute spiiit. 
lu the next place, it seeks to account for the general laws 
of the world, for the universal forms of existence, as ideas 
which emanate from the Deity. By some it was developed 
into a complete philosophy of the world, in which matter 
itself is viewed as the lowest emanation from the absolute. 
In this form it stands in sharp antithesis to the ductriuo of 
evolution, both because the former views the world of 
particular things and events as essentially unreal and 
illusory ; and becau.se tlio latter, so far as it goes, looks on 
matter as eternal, and seeks to explain the general forms of 
things as we perceive them by help of simpler assumptions, 
In certain theories known as doctrines of emanation, only 
mental existence is referred to the absolute source, while 
matter is viewed as eternal and distinct from the divine 
nature. In this form tlie doctrine of emanation approaches, 
os we shall see, certain forms of the evolution theory. 

Forms of Doctrine of Evolution . — Lot us now see how the 
doctrine of evolution deals with the problems of becoming 
as above defined. And here it becomes necessary to dis* 
tinguish between different ways of formulating and inter- 
preting the idea of evolution. The various modes of con- 
ceiving and interpreting the idea of a natural evolution of 
thin^ depend on the answers given to three principal 
questions respecting the nature and causes of the process. 
These are : — I. How far is the process a real objective 
one? II. Wliat is the nature of that reality which makes 
the content, so to speak, of the process of evolution ? and 
ni. How is the process effected ? 

I First of all, very different views may be taken of the 
reality of the process of becoming, generation, and transfer- 
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mation. Onthe onesidewe have the extreme view of theEIea- 
tics, that there is no such thing as change or individnal object, 
that real being is one and unchangeable, and that what ap- 
pears like the formation and destruction of things is an illu- 
sion of the senses. At the other extreme we have the view 
that all reality consists in the process of becoming, or self- 
realization, and that nothing persists save this law of evolu- 
tion itself. Between these two extremes there lie a number 
of intermediate conceptions, as that of a varying and pro- 
gressive activity, of a persistent force, or of a gradual 
manifestation of an unchanging substance. The reality 
of the process is viewed in a peculiar light from the 
stand-point of modern Subjective Idealism, which regards 
time as nothing but a mental form. It is to be added 
that the process of cosmic evolution may present different 
degrees of reality. Thus to the ancient atoniists the real 
part of the process is the combination of atoms. There 
13 no absolute generation or destruction of things. Further, 
the evolution of the world of sensible qualities (colour, (fee.) 
of things, is illusory, and has only a subjective existence 
in our sensations. The modern scientific doctrine of evolu- 
tion carries out this view of its reality, both by its con- 
ception of the material world as objectively real only in 
its forces and iiiovemeiits, and by its doctrine of the 
conservation of energy, which teaches that amid all change 
and transformation there is something (though not neces- 
sarily a metajihysical thing) which persists. 

If. Secondly, the view of evolution will vary according 
to the conception of that substance or real thing which 
enters into the process and constitutes its essential content. 
We have said that the problems of being and becoming 
(me and j/ieri) arc distinct, yet they cannot be discussed in 
perfect isolation IMore particularly our idea of becoming 
must bo dcteruiiiicd by our notion of that existing reality 
which underlies the process. 

It follows from our definition of evolution that its main 
problem is to conceive of material and mental development 
111 their mutual relation. There are various ways of effect- 
ing this result. First of all, the material and the mental 
may ho regarded from adualistic point of view as perfectly 
cli.stinct kinds of reality. According to this view, physical 
evolution as taking place in the inorganic world, and 
mental evolution as unfolded in man’s history, are two 
unconnected processes. Further, the fact of their corrolor 
tion in organic dovolopment must either be left unexplained 
altogether, or can only be referred to the arbitrary action 
of some supernatural power. 

Opposed to this dualistio conception of reality there are 
the monistic conceptions, which conceive of all parts of the 
Iirocess of evolution as homogeneous and identical. Of 
those the first is the materialistic, which assumes but one 
substance, and regards mind as but a property or particular 
manifestation of matter. On this view, mental evolution 
is simply one phase of material, and the whole course of 
cosmic evolution may be described as a production of mind 
out of matter. 

The next monistic conception is the spiritualistic, which 
assumes but one substance — mind, and resolves the reality 
of the material world into a spiritual principle.^ According 
to this way of looking at the world-process, material and 
mental evolution are but two continuous phases of one 
spiritual movement. From the operation of inanimate 
nature up to human history it is the same spiritual reality 
which manifests itself. 

Finally, there is the monistic conception in the narrow 
modern sense, viz., that which views the material and the 
mental as two sides of one and the same reality. Accord- 

^ Of course, there is a transition from the dualistic theory to the 
spirituedifitic in tlioso doctrines which allow a certain reality to matter, 
but only os something dead or existing potentially. 


ing to this view, physical evolution as manifested in the 
material world, and mental evolution as seen in human life, 
may each be regarded as a two-sided process. The first is 
simply that part of the process in which the material side 
is most conspicuous : the second, that in which the mental 
side is so. This monistic conception shows itself in a num- 
ber of forms, — from the crude semi-mythological conception 
of a cosmic organism or world-animal, which is at once body 
and soul, up to the metaphysical doctrine of one substance 
with two attributes. 

m. In the third place, the form of the doctrine of 
evolution will vary according to the conception of the force 
or activity which effects the process. This point, though 
closely related to the last, is not identical with it. It is 
one thing to understand w/iat it is that evolves itself, 
another thing to comprehend Aote the process is brought 
about. The latter point is of even greater importance for 
studying the various theories of evolution than the former. 

There are two strongly contrasted modes of viewing all 
action or change. The first is drawn from the region of 
physical events, and views the change as conditioned by 
antecedents or efficient causes. This way of looking at 
change gives the mechanical view of evolution The second 
is drawn from the region of our conscious volitions regarded 
as themselves undetermined by antecedent causes, and con- 
ceives of change as related to and determined by some end 
or purpose. This gives the teleological view of evolution. 
Although there is a natural affinity between the mechanical 
and the materialistic conception of evolution on the one 
side, and between the teleological and the spiritualistic on 
the other, they are not exactly co-extensive. The teleologi- 
cal view does no doubt imply the acceptance of a spiritual 
or qnasi-spintual principle ; it refers the form and order 
of the world to the action of an intelligence (conscious or 
unconscious) which combines particular events as means 
to some comprehensive end. The mechanical view, on the 
other hand, does not necessarily imply the acceptance of a 
material princiiile as the one reality. It is applicable to 
mind as well as to body. Thus, on the determinisb theory, 
mental development is as much a mechanical process as 
physical development, 

Adopting this distinction between the mechanical and 
teleological conception of evolution as the essential one, we 
may roughly classify the various systems of evolution under 
the three heads : — (a), those in which the mechanical view 
predominates ; (l>), those in which the teleological view pre- 
dominates ; and (c), those in which the two views are com- 
bined in some larger conception. 

(a) The mechanical interpretation may first of all he com- 
bined with a dualistic theory. Such would he Descartes’s 
doctrine of evolution if it had been fully worked out on its 
mental side. It has been observed, however, that the 
mechanical view is naturally allied to the materialistic 
theory. Systems of evolution which arise out of this com- 
bination seek to resolve all appearance of order and purpose 
in the physical world into the combined effect of elementary 
forces or actions. They adopt a mechanical conception of 
organic bodies and their processes. Finally, they regard 
mental life and its evolution as a process of combination 
exactly analogous to that of physical evolution and closely 
correlated with a certain mode of this process. In this 
way they lead to a materialistic conception of man’s origin 
and development as conditioned by physical circumstances 
and organic changes. 

This thorough-going materialistic way of viewing the 
origin and formation of the world finds its greatest 
obstacle in ^e genesis of conscious life. Hence it has 
from the earliest been modified in one or two ways 
so as to provide a primordial source of sensation’ and 
thought, without, however, abandoning a strictly meohani- 
YTII. — 95 
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cal view of the process. The first and crude form 
in w'hich this modification presents itself is that of 
au original, thin, quasi-material substance (as ether), 
which may serve as the raw material, so to speak, of 
individual minds. The formation of these minds, however, 
is regarded as a strictly mechanical process, and related to 
that of physical evolution in t le narrow sense. This 
theory of the oiigin of mental existence clearly approaches 
one of the forms of the doctrine of emanation already 
loforrecl to We have only to conceive of the primordial 
mental substance as the infinite being, transcending our 
finite world, and the doctrine becomes one of emanation. 
The second modification of this view consists in the theory 
that all parts of matter are endowed with sensibility, but 
that the sensations are not themselves (as teleological fac- 
tors) the productive force in the process, but are rather the 
appendages of the real factors. The world forms itself 
according to strictly mechanical laws of combination, and 
the evolution of the various grades of mind m the organic 
region takes place by a composition of elementary feelings 
exactly similar to the process of material combination. 

Before leaving the systems which are based on the 
mechanical view, a bare allusion must be made to a recent 
suggestion that all things consist ultimately of mental sub- 
stance (“ mind-stuff ”), which combines itself both in the 
material world and in the region of conscious mind accord- 
ing to strictly mechanical principles. 

(6) The second mode of viewing the process of evolution 
subordinates the idea of physical cause to that of final 
cause. The force which effects the continual production 
and transformation of things is conceived of more or less 
distinctly after the analogy of a rational impulse towards 
au end, and the process is regarded as determined or con- 
ditioned by this element of purpose. 

This teleological view of evolution may bo found in a 
number of systems of nature, which look on the matciial 
world as at once bodily and vital or spiritual, though it ia 
often difficult to say whethei auy particular system should 
be called dualistio or monistic (in the narrow sense). Thus 
we have the evolution of the physical world referred to a 
vital principle which pervades all matter, and of which the 
essential nature is productivity, to a formative plastic 
principle which moulds the dead material into various 
shapes, to an organizing cosmic force, and so on. In all 
these conceptions, which appear to aim more especially at 
an explanation of organic forms and life, the element of 
purpose appears in a nascent shape. Nature is personified 
as a worker who aims unconsciously and instinctively at 
some dimly descried end, such as the most various produc- 
tion, the progressive manifestation of life, and so on. In some 
of these systems, notably in the Aristotelian, the genesis of 
conscious mind is explained along with that of organic life 
by means of the supposition that mind is but the formative 
principle of the individual organism. 

The idea of puiqjose becomes more definite, and, at the 
same time, a further step is taken towards the exjilanation 
of mental life as a development out of physical, in those 
systems which project a distinct spiritual principle into 
nature. The way in which this is frequently done is by 
means of the theory of a world-sonl which animates the 
whole of the material world and directs all parts of its 
evolution. When this spiritual principle is regarded not 
only as the formative force, but also as the substantial 
source of conscious mental life, which has eternally 
coexisted with matter, we have, as already remarked, a 
pantheistic conception of evolution which, like another and 
cognate conception already referred to, approximates to 
one form of the emanation theory. 

The full development of this way of regarding the world 
and its evolution as the work of a spiritual principle aiming 


towards an end is to be found in certain doctrines of 
Objective Idealism, which resolve all material existence into 
a mode of mental existence — ^vnll and thought. TLeso 
theories clearly simplify the conception of evolution to the 
utmost, by the identification both of tho substantial reality 
which enters into all parts of the world-process, and of the 
rationale of all parts of the process itself. In the sy.sleins 
now referred to, the mechanical idea is wholly taken up 
into the teleological. Purpose is the highest law of tilings, 
and it is one purpose which manifests itself through all 
stages of the world’s evolution, — in tho region of inorganic 
nature, of organic life, and of human history. The first 
genesis of conscious life is explained as a particular moment 
in this process. In some spiritualistic systems au attempt 
is made to combine the mechanical (causal) and teleologicul 
ideas under the notion of logical dcvclojimcut. Yet as a 
rule the teleological way of conceiving tho process piedo- 
minates. 

(c) The systems which seek to combiuo tho teleological 
and tho mechanical view of evolution arc for the most part 
based on tho monistic idea that the matoiialand the mental 
are two equally real aspects of one thing. It is clear that 
this conccjition of reality provides a way of doing justice 
to both modes of looking at evolution. In this nuuiiicr the 
systems now spoken of are able to regard all parts of evolu- 
tion as identical in nature, being alike links in a chain of 
purposeful effects. 

This way of regarding the world in its prucuss of cn olu- 
tion will vary according to the particular view of tho one 
reality underlying material and mental phenomena. Tims 
we may have a univorsalistic conception of evolution as 
tho two-sidod activity of one undivided substauoo. Tliis 
idea passes easily into a pantheistic view of the uoild- 
process as determined by a divine reason which is al.,o 
the principle of necessity. In tho second place, wo may 
have an individualistic conception of this two-sided proi'e-.'-, 
according to which the world arises out of the uiiCLiisIng 
activity of an indefinite niinibcr of olcmciits ondowod with 
motion and sensation, and so cumprohending a mcchaiiic.il 
and a teleological factor. It has already been remarked, 
j however, that this conception may Le combined uith a 
strictly mechanical view of evolution. 

History of the Idea of involution . — Tho doctrine of 
evolution in its finished and definite form is a modtni 
product It required for its formation an amount of 
scientific knowledge which could only be very gradually 
acquired. It is vain, therefore, to look for cleaily definid 
and systematic presentations of tho idea among ancient 
writers. On the other hand, nearly all sy^toins of philo- 
sophy liave discussed the problems underlying evolution. 
Such quastions as tho origin of the cosmos as a whole, the 
production of organic beings and of conscious inmd.M, and 
the meaning of the observable grades of creation, have 
from the dawn of speculation occupied men’s minds ; and- 
tho answers to these questions often imjily a vague recog- 
nition of the idea of a gradual evolution of things. 
Accordingly, in tracing tho antecedents of the modern 
philosophic doctrine we shall have to glance at must of the 
principal systems of cosmology, ancient and modern. Yet 
since in these systems the two inquiries into tho esse and 
fieri of tho world are rarely distinguished with any precision, 
it will be necessary to indicate very briefly tho general out- 
lines of the system so far as they arc necessary for under- 
standing their bearing on tho problems of evolution. 

MytJiological Interpretation . — Tho problem of the origin 
of the world was the first to engage man’s speculative 
activity. Nor was this line of inquiry pursued simply 
as a step in the more practical problem of man’s final 
destiny. The order of ideas observable in children sug- 
gests the reflection that man began to discuss the 
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“ whence ” of existence before the “ whither.” Afc first, 
as in the case of the child, the problem of the genesis 
of things was conceived anthropomorphically : th^ ques- 
tion “How did the world arise!” first shaped itself 
to the human mind under the form “ Who made the 
world ! ” As long as the problem was conceived in this 
simple manner there was, of course, no room for the idea 
of a necessary self-conditioned evolution. Yet the first 
indistinct germ of such an idea appears to emerge in com- 
bination with that of creation in some of the ancient 
systems of theogony. (See article Cosmogony.) Thus, 
for example, in the myth of the ancient Parsees, the gods 
Ormuz and Ahriman are said to evolve themselves out of a 
primordial matter. It may bo supposed that these crude 
fancies embody a dim recognition of the physical forces 
and objects personified under the forms of deities, and a 
rude attempt to account for their genesis as a natural pro- 
cess. These first unscientific ideas of a genesis of the per- 
manent objects of nature took as their pattern the process 
of organic reproduction and development, and tMs, not 
only because these objects were regarded as personalities, 
but also because this particular mode of becoming would 
most impress these early observers. This same way of 
looking at the origin of the material world is illustrated iu 
the Egyptian notion of a cosmic egg out of which issues 
the god (Phta) who creates the world. 

Indian Philosophy . — Passing from mythology to specula- 
tion properly so called, we find in the early systems of 
philosoi)hy of India theories of emanation which approach 
in some respects the idea of evolution. Brahma is conceived 
as the eternal self-existent being, which on its material 
side unfolds itself to the world by gradually condensing 
itself to material olijccts through the gradations of ether, 
fire, water, earth, and the elements. At the same time 
this otcniul being is conceived as the all-ombracing world- 
soul from which emanates the hierarchy of individual souls. 
In the later system of emanation of Sankhja there is a more 
marked approach to a materialistic doctrine of evolution. 
If, WD are told, wo follow the ebain of causes far enough 
back we reach unlimited eternal creative nature or matter. 
Out of this “principal thing” or “original nature” all 
material and spiritual existence issues, and into it will 
rctura. Yut this primordial creative nature is endowed 
with volition with regard to its own development. Its first 
emanation as plastic nature contains the original soul or 
deity out of which all individual souls issue, 

IJatly Grceli Physicists. — Passing by Buddhism, which, 
though teaching tlie periodic destruction of our world by 
fire, i^c., does not seek to determine the ultimato origin of 
the cosmos, wo conic to those early Greek physical iiluloso 
phors who distinctly set themselves to eliminate the idea of 
divine interference with the world by representing its origin 
and chango.s as a natural process. The early Ionian physi- 
cists, including Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, 
seek to cxjfiain the W'orld as generated out of a i>rimordial 
matter which is at the same time the universal suiqjort of 
things. This substfinco is endowed with a generative or 
transmutative forced by virtue of which it passes into a 
succession of forms. They thus resemble modern evolu- 
tionisis, since they regard the world with its infinite variety 
of forma a.s issuing from a simiile mode of matter. More 
especially the cosmology of Anaximander resembles the 
modern doctrine of evolution in its conception of the inde- 
terminate (to &ir€ipov} out of which the particular forms of 
the cosmos are differentiated. Again, Anaximander may be 
said to prepare the way for more modern conceptions of 
material evolution by regarding his primordial substance as 


^ According to Uehenvcg (who calls their systems Hylozoism), th^ 
all conceived of this matter as vital. 
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eternal, and by looking on all generation as alternating with 
destruction, each step of the process being of course simply 
a transformation of the indestructible substance. Once 
more, the notion that this indeterminate body contains 
potentially in itself the fundamental contraries — hot, cold, 
&c., — ^by the excretion or evolution of which definite sub- 
stances were generated, is clearly a forecasting of that 
antithesis of potentiality and actuality which from Aristotle 
downwards has been made the basis of so many theories of 
development. In conclusion, it is noteworthy that though 
resorting to utterly fanciful hypotheses respecting the order 
of the development of the world, Anaximander agrees with 
modern evolutionists iu conceiving the heavenly bodies as 
arising out of an aggregation of diffused matter, and in 
assigning to organic life an origin iu the inorganic materials 
of tiie primitive earth (pristine mud). The doctrine of 
Anaximenes, who unites the conceptions of a determinate 
and indeterminate original substance adopted by Thales and 
Anaximander in the hypothesis of a primordial and all- 
generating air, is a clear advance on these theories, inas- 
much as it introduces the scientific idea of condensation and 
rarefaction as the great generating or transforming agencies. 
For the rest, his theory is chiefly important as emphasizing 
the vital character of the original substance. The primor- 
dial air is coi ceived as animated. Anaximenes seems to 
have inclmed to a view of cosmic evolution as throughout 
involving a quasi-spintual factor. This idea of the air as 
the original piinciple and source of life and intelligence is 
much more clearly expressed by a later writer, Diogenes of 
ApoUonia. Diogenes made this conception of a vital and 
intelligent air the ground of a teleological view of climatic 
and atmosijheric phenomena. It is noteworthy that be 
sought to establish the identity of organic and inorganic 
matter by help of the facts of vegetal and animal nutri- 
tion. Diogenes distinctly taught that the world i.s of 
finite duration, and will be renewed out of the primitive 
substance. 

Pythagoreans . — We may pass by that curious mode of 
conceiving the world as a development out of numbers 
regarded as active principles which was adopted by the 
Pythagoreans, since it is too remote from modern concep- 
tions of cosmic evolution. 2 

Meatics , — ^The Eleatics, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and 
Zeno need to be referred to here simply on the ground of 
their denial of all plurality and individuality in objects and 
of any real process of change, development, or transforma- 
tion in the world. It may be added, however, that both 
Xenojihanes and Parmoiiitlos have their way of regarding 
the origin of the cosmos and of animal and human life, 
though these conjectures are put forward as matters of 
“ opinion,” having to do with the illusory impressions of 
the senses only. 

Heraclitus . — The next Greek thinker, Heraclitus, de- 
serves a prominent place in a history of the idea of ex'olu- 
tion. This writer distinctly sides with the Ionian physi- 
cists, as against the Eleatics, by asserting the reality of 
motion, change, and generation. He differs from the 
former, as (jroto observes, by regarding the problem of 
change rather as one of ontology than of physics. 
Heraclitus conceives of the incessant process of flux in 
which all things are involved as consisting of two sides or 
moments — generation and decay — which are regarded as a 
confluence of opposite streams. In thus making transition 
or change, viewed as the identity of existence and non- 
existence the leading idea of his system, Heraclitus antici- 
pated in some measure Hegel’s peculiar doctrine of evolu- 


® Grots calls attention to an analogue of tMs notion of number in 
Oken’s Elements of Physio^EJeUosephtf. Bee bis Plato, i. p. 10, 
note H 
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tiou as a dialectic process.^ At the same time, we may find 
expressed in figurative language the germs of thoughts 
which enter into still newer doctrines of evolution. For 
example, the notion of conflict (woAc/aos) as the father of 
all things and of harmony as arising out of a union of dis- 
cords, ^ and again of an endeavour by individual things to 
maintain themselves in permanence against the universal 
process of destruction and renovation, cannot but remind 
one of certain fundamental ideas in Mr Darwin’s theory of 
evolution. According to Grote, it is doubtful how^ far 
Heraclitus intended to supply by his idea of fire a physical, 
as distinguished from a metaphysical, doctrine of the world- 
process. 

Empedocles took an important step in the 
direction of modern conceptions of physical evolution by 
teaching that all things arise, not by transformations of some 
primitive form of matter, but by various combinations of a 
number of permanent elements. Further, by mamtaimug 
that the elements are continually being combined and 
separated by the two forces love and hatred, which appear 
to represent in a figurative way the physical forces of 
attraction and repulsion, Empedocles may be said to have 
made a considerable advance in the construction of the idea 
of evolution as a strictly mechanical process. It may be 
observed, too, that the hypothesis of a primitive compact 
mass {sjjJicenis), in which love (attraction) is supreme, has 
some curious points of similarity to, and contrast with, 
that notion of a primitive nebulous matter with which the 
modern doctrine of cosmic evolution usually sets out. 
Empedocles tries to explain the genesis of organic beings, 
and, according to Lange, anticipates the idea of Mr 
Darwin that adaptations abound, because it is their nature 
to perpetuate themselves. He further recognizes a pro- 
gress in the production of vegetable and animal forms, 
though this part of his theory is essentially crude and 
unscientific. More important in relation to the_ modern 
jirohlems of evolution is his thoroughly materialistic way of 
explaining the origin of sensation and knowledge by help 
of his peculiar hypothesis of effluvia and pores. The sup- 
position that sensation thus rests on a material process of 
absorption from external bodies naturally led up to the 
idea that plants and even inorganic substances are pre- 
cipient, and so to an indistinct recognition of organic life 
as a scale of intelligence. 

Anaxagoras . — The doctrine of Homoemeries, propounded 
by Anaxagoras, agrees with that of Empedocles in assign- 
ing the origin of things to combinations and redistributions 
of certain primordial forms of matter. Yet these are less 
simple than the elements of the other thinker.^ Moreover, 
the idea that the diversity of things arises from a 
preponderance of certain elements, and not from the mere 
fact of various combination, removes the theory of 
Anaxagoras further from modern conceptions of cosmic [ 
evolution than that of Empedocles.^ According to Grote’s 
interpretation, Anaxagoras, in his conception of nous as the 
originator of movement and order which manifests itself as 
the vital principle in plants as well as in animals and man, 

^ This is brought out by F. Lassalle, Lie Philosqphie JleraUeUos, 

p. 126, 

® Zeller observes that Heraclitus fails to tell us what are the 
elements which conflict. 

® Grots says the idea of these mnltifarions forms of matter was sug- 
gested by the phenomena of animal nutrition, — Plato, i. 65. 

* It is observed by Perrier that the doctrine of Anaxagoras reverses 
the order of the Atomists, by regarding the transition as one from the 
complex to the seemingly simple. It is no doubt true that the chief 
aim of Anaxagoras was to explain not so much the diversity as the 
orderly arrangement of individual things. Yet his conception of the 
primal chaos involves at least the notion of an apparent homogeneity 
orumformity, no particles being distinguishable from the rest. (See 
Grote, op. 51) Grote even assimilates the chaos of Anaxagoras 
to the primordial indeterminate of Anaximander. 


would appear to lean rather to a monistic and purely 
materialistic than to a dualistic conception of evolution. 

Afowto — In the theory of Atomism taught by Leucip- 
pus and Democritus we have the basis of the modern 
mechanical conceptions of cosmic evolution. Here the 
endless harmonious diversity of our cosmos, as well as of 
other worlds supposed to co-exist with our owm, is said 
to arise through the various combination of indivisible 
material elements differing in figure and magnitude only. 
The force which brings the atoms together in the forms of 
objects is inherent in the elements, and all their motions 
are necessary. The origin of things, which is also their 
substance, is thus laid in the simplest and most 
homogeneons elements or principles. The real world thus 
arising consists only of diverse combinations of atoms, 
having the properties of magnitude, figure, weight, and 
hardness, all other qualities being relative only to the 
sentient organism. The problem of the genesis of mind is 
practically solved by identifying the soul, or vital principle, 
with heat or fire which pervades in unequal proportions, not 
only man and animals, but plants and nature as a whole, 
and through the agitation of which by incoming effluvia all 
sensation arises. 

The Sophists — Critias . — Of the Sophists there is but one 
whose doctrine need concern us hero, namely, Critias, In 
a fragment of his writings we meet with a speculation 
on the past development of man, which is curious as 
distinctly recognizing the upward direction of human 
history, and so as contrasting with the prevailing view of 
this history as a gradual deterioration. Critias tells iis 
there was a time when the life of man was lawless (uraaTos) 
and beast-like {Ogpujihrii), when he ivas a slave of force, 
and when no honour was paid to the good nor puuish- 
mont administered to the bad. Laws having arisen, evil 
actions which could no longer be done overtly wore still 
practised in secret, and at this stage a wise man arose 
who sought to instil terror into the minds of tho people, 
and so conceived the Deity, who is mado tho inoro terrible 
by being localized in the region wheuco proceed thunder 
and lightning. 

Plato . — Plato needs to he referred to hero only because 
of the strongly marked opposition of his philiisoi»hy to tho 
teaching of evolution. It is true (as Zeller remarks) that 
Plato’s whole philosophy was directed less to the explana- 
tion of becoming than to the consideration of being. Ko 
far, however, as the highly mythical cosmology of tho 
TimcEus may be taken as indicating Plato’s way of looking 
at the successive order of the world, w^e see that it widely 
deviates from that of the evolutionist. Thus the notion of 
the Demiurgus is distinctly contradictory of tho idea of a 
natural process of evolution. Again, the supposition that 
the world of particular things is somehow determined by 
pre-existing universal ideas lends itself rather to a theory 
of emanation as a descent from the more perfect to the less 
perfect than to a doctrine of evolution. It became the 
basis of that doctrine of universal essences or types which 
for ages interfered with a scientific explanation of organic 
fonns. Again Plato exactly reverses the order of evolution 
in his way of looking at the scale of organic beings and 
souls, since he sets out with the highest and most perfect, 
the ivine cosmos, and passes downwards to man and the 
lower animals viewed as successive degradations. 

Early Platomsts , — Among the early followers of Plato, 
Spensippns deserves mention here in so far as he assimilated 
the coarse of the world to the develojiment of the individual 
by regarding it as a progress from imperfection to per- 
fection.® Xenocrates again appears to have viewed the 

* Speusippus differed from Plato by making good the end and not 
the efficient cause of being (see Zeller, Plato, p. 668"sg.). 
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whole of the cosmos as a graduated seals of animate 
existence. 

Aristotle . — Aristotle is much nearer a conception of 
evolution than his master. It is true he sets out with a 
transcendent Deity, and follows Plato in viewing the crea- 
tion of the cosmos as a process of descent from the more 
to the less perfect according to the distance from the 
original self-moving agency. Yet on the whole Aristotle 
leans to a teleological theory of evolution, which he inter- 
prets dualistually by means of certain metaphysical distinc- 
tions. Thus even his idea of the relation of the divine 
activity to the world shows, as Zeller and Lange remark, a 
tendency to a pantheistic notion of a divine thought which 
gradually realizes itself in the process of becoming. Aris- 
totle’s distinction of form and matter, and his conception 
of becoming as a transition from actuality to potentiality, 
provides a new ontological way of conceiving the process 
of material and organic evolution.^ To Aristotle the whole 
of nature is instinct with a vital impulse towards some 
higher manifestation. Organic life presents itself to him 
as a progressive scale of complexity determined by its final 
end, namely, man.^ In some respects Aristotle approaches 
the modern view of evolution. Thus, though he looked on 
species as fi.v:ed, being the realization of an unchanging 
formative principle he seems, as Ueberweg observes, 

to have inclined to entertain the possibility of a spontaneous 
generation in the case of the lowest organisms. Aristotle’s 
teleological conception of organic evolution often approaches 
modern mocliauical conceptions. Thus he says that nature 
fashions organs in the order of their necessity, the first 
being those essential to life. So, too, in his psychology 
he speaks of the several degrees of mind as arising accord- 
ing to a progressive necessity.® In his view of touch and 
taste, as tlio two fundamental and essential senses, he may 
remind ouo of Hr Spencer’s doctrine. At the same time 
Aribtotlo precludes the idea of a natural development of the 
mental series by the supposition that man contains, over and 
above a natural finite soul inseparable from the body, a 
substantial and eternal principle (voSs) which enters into 
the individual from without. Aristotle’s brief suggestions 
respecting the origin of society and governments in the 
Pulilics show a leaning to a naturalistic interpretation of 
human history as a development conditioned by growing 
nccc.ssitics. 

Btrato . — Of Aristotlo’s immediate successors one deserves 
to bo noticed here, namely, Strato of Lampsacus, who de- 
veloped his master’s'cosmology into a system of naturalism. 
Strato appears to reject Aristotle’s idea of an original source 
of movoraont and life extraneous to the world in favour of 
an immanent principle. All parts of matter have an inward 
plastic life whereby they can fashion themselves to the 
bc.st advantage, according to their capability, though not 
with consciuusnc.ss. 

The Stoics . — In the cosmology of the Stoics we have the 
germ of a monistic and pantheistic conception of evolution. 
All things are .said to be rlcvelopod out of an original being, 
W'hioh is at once material (fire) and spiritual (the Deity), 
and in turn they will dissolve back into this primordial 
source. At the same time the world as a developed whole 
is regarded as an organism which is permeated with the 
divine (Spirit, and so we may say that the world-process is 
a .self-realization of the divine Being. The formative 
principle or force of the world is said to contain the several 
rational germinal form.s of thin^. Individual things are 
.supposed to arise out of the original being, as animals and 

1 Zeller says that tlirougli this distinction Aristotle first made 
po.siiil)le tliB idea of development. 

® Sue this well hrouglit out in Mr GI-. H. lewes s ArisfoSe, p- 187. 

® Grote calls attention to tlie contrast between Plato’s aird Anstotle’s 
■way of conceiving the giWations of mind {ArMotU, ii, 171). 


plants out of seeds. Individual souls are an efldux fiom 
the all-compassing world-sonl. The necessity in the world’s 
order is regarded by the Stoics as identical with the divine 
reason, and this idea is used as the basis of a teleological 
and optimistic view of nature. Very curious, in relation to 
modern evolutional ideas, is the Stoical doctrine that oui 
world is hut one of a series of exactly identical ones, all ot 
which are destined to be burnt up and destroyed. 

The Epicureans — Lucretius . — The Epicureans differed 
from the Stoics by adopting a purely mechanical view of 
the world-process. Their fundamental conception is that of 
Democritus; they seek to account for the formation of the 
cosmos, with its order and regularity, by setting out with 
the idea of an original (vertical) motion of the atoms, which 
somehow or other results in movements towards and from 
one another. Our world is but one of an infinite mimbei 
of others, and all the harmonies and adaptations of the 
universe are regarded as a special case of the infinite pos- 
sibilities of mechanical events. Lucretius regards the 
primitive atoms (first beginnings or first bodies) as seeds out 
of which individual things are developed. All living and 
sentient things are formed out of insentient atoms {e.g , 
worms spring out of dung). The peculiarity of organic and 
sentient bodies is due to the minuteness and shape of their 
particles, and to thoir special motions and combinatioiis. 
So, too, mind consists but of extremely fine particles of 
matter, and dissolves into air when the body dies, Lucretius 
traces, in tbe fifth book of his poem, the progressive genesis 
of vegetal and animal forms out of the mother-earth. He 
vaguely anticipates the modern idea of the world as a sur- 
vival of the fittest when he says that many races may 
have lived and died out, and that those which still exist 
have been protected cither by craft, courage, or speed. 
Lucretius touclies on the development of man out of a 
prmiitivo, harrly, boasb-like condition. Pregnant hints are 
given respecting a natural development of language which 
has its germs' in sounds of quadrupeds and birds, of 
religious ideas out of dreams and waking hallucinations, 
and of the art of music by help of the suggestion of natural 
sounds. Lucretius thus recognizes the whole range of east- 
ence to which the doctrine of evolution may be applied. 

Reo-Platonists . — In the doctrines of the Neo-Platoni&ts, 
of whom Plotinus is the most important, we have the world- 
process represented after the example of Plato as a series of 
descending steps, each being less perfect than its prede- 
cessors, smee it is further removed from the first cause.^ 
The system of Plotinus, Zeller remarks, is not strictly 
speaking one of emanation, since there is no communication 
of the divine essence to the created world; yet it resembles 
emanation inasmuch as the genesis of the world is conceived 
as a necessary physical effect, and not as the result of voli- 
tion. In Proelus we find this conception of an emanation 
of the world out of the Deity, or the absolute, made more 
exact, the process being regarded as threefold — (1) persis- 
tence of cause in effect, (2) the departure of effect from 
cause, and (3) the tendency of effect to revert to its cause. 

Tlte Fathers . — The speculations of the fathers respecting 
the origin and course of the world seek to combiuo Chris- 
tian ideas of the Deity with doctrines of Greek philosophy. 
The common idea of the origin of things is that of an ab- 
solute creation of matter and mind alike. The course of 
human history is regarded by those writers who are most 
concerned to refute J udaism as a progressive divine educa- 
tion. Among the Gnostics we meet with the hypothesis 
of emanation, as, for example, in the curious cosmic theory 
of Yalentinus. 

Middle Ages — Early Schoolmen . — In the speculative 

^Zeller observes Ibat this scale of decreasing perfection io a 
necessary cons6(iuence of the idea of a transcendent deity. 
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writings of tlio Middle Ages, inclading those of the school- 
men, we find no progress towards a more accurate and 
scientific view of nature. The cosmology of this period 
consists for the most part of the Aristotelian teleological 
view of nature combined with the Christian idea of the Deity 
and His relation to the world. In certain writers, however, 
there appears a more elaborate transformation of the doc- 
trine of creation into a system of emanation. According to 
John Scotus Erigena, the nothing out of which the world 
is created is the divine essence. Creation is the act by 
which God passes through the primordial causes, or univer- 
sal ideas, into the region of particular things {promsio), in 
order finally to return to himself {reversio). The transition 
from the universal to the particular is of course conceived 
as a descent or degradation. A similar doctrine of emana- 
tion is to be found in the writings of Bernhard of Chartres, 
who conceives the process of the unfolding of the world as 
a movement in a circle from the moat general to the indivi- 
dual, and from this bach to the most general. This move- 
ment is said to go forth from God to the animated heaven, 
stars, visible woild, and man, which represent decreasing 
degrees of cognition. 

Arab PhihsopJiers . — Elaborate doctrines of emanation, 
largely based on N'eo-riatonic ideas, are also propounded 
by some of the Arabic philosophers, as by Alfarahi and 
Avicenna. The leading thought is that of a descending 
series of intelligences, each emanating from its predecessor, 
and having its appropriate region in the universe. 

Jewish Philosophy . — ^In the Jewish speculations of the 
Middle Ages may be found curious forms of the doctrine 
of emanations, uniting the Biblical idea of creation with 
elements diawu from the Persians and the Greeks. In the 
later and developed form of the Cabala, the origin of the 
world is represented as a gradually descending emanation 
of the lower out of the higher. Among the philosophic 
Jews, the Spanish Avicehron, in his Pons YUce, expounds 
a curious doctrine of emanation. Here the divine will is 
viewed ns an efilux from the divine wisdom, as the inter- 
mediate link between God, the first substance and all things, 
and as the fountain out of which all forms emanate. At 
the same time all forms, including the higher intelligible 
ones, are said to have their existence only in matter. 
Matter is the one universal substance, body and mind being 
merely specifications of this. Thus Avicehron approaches, 
as M. Munk observes, ^ a pantheistic conception of the 
world, though he distinctly denies both matter and form to 
God. 

Latei' Scholastics . — Passing now to the later schoolmen, 
a bare mention must be made of Thomas, who elaborately 
argues for the absolute creation of the world out of nothing, 
and of Albertus Magnus, who reasons against the Aiisto- 
telian idea of the past eternity of the world. More import- 
ance attaches to Duns Scotus, who brings prominently for- 
ward the idea of a progressive development in nature by 
means of a process of determination. The original sub- 
stance of the world is the mateHa 2 yri'ino-prima, which is 
the immediate creation of the Deity. This serves Duns 
Scotus as tho most universal basis of existence, all angels 
having material bodies. This matter is differentiated into 
particular things (which are not privations but perfections) 
through the addition of an individualizing principle 
[hmeeitas) to the universal (quidditas). The whole world 
is represented by the figure of a tree, of which the seeds 
and roots are the first indeterminate matter, the leaves the 
accidents, the twigs and branches corruptible creatures, the 
blossoms the rational soul, and the fruit pure spirits or 
-angels. It is also described as a bifurcation of two twigs, 
mental and bodily creation out of a common root. One 


^ Melanges de philoaophie juvoe et ardbe, p. 22 B. 


might almost say that Duns Scotus recognizes the principle 
of a gradual physical evolution, only that he chooses to re- 
present the mechanism by which the process is brought 
about by means of quaint scholastic fictions. 

Revival of Learning . — The period of the revival of learn- 
ing, which was also that of a renewed study of nature, is 
marked by a considerable amount of speculation respecting 
the origin of the universe. In some of these we see a re- 
turn to Greek theories, though the influence of physical dis- 
coveries, more especially those of Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Galileo, is distinctly traceable. 

Telesio . — An example of a return to early Greek specu- 
lation is to be met with in Bernardino Telesio. By this 
writer the world is explained as a product of three prin- 
ciples, — dead matter, and two active forces, heat and cold. 
Terrestrial things arise through a confluence of heat, which 
issues from the heavens, and cold, which comes from the 
earth. Both principles have sensibility, and thus all pro- 
ducts of their collision are sentient, that is, feel pleasure and 
pain. The superiority of animals to plants and metals in 
the possession of special organs of sense is connected with 
the greater complexity and heterogeneity of their structure. 

Giordano Bruno . — In the system of Giordano Bruno, 
who sought to construct a philosophy of nature ou the 
basis of new scientific ideas, more particularly the doctrine 
of Copernicus, we find the outlines of a theory of C(i.siuic 
evolution conceived as an essentially vital process. Matter 
and form are here identified, and tho evolution of the world 
is presented as the unfolding of tho world-spirit to its perfect 
forms according to the plastic substratum (matter) which 
is but one of its sides. This process of change i.s con- 
ceived as a transformation, in appearance only, of the 
real unchanging substance (matter and form). All parts of 
matter are capable of developing into all forms ; thus tho 
materials of the table and chair may, under proper cir- 
cumstances, bo developed to the life of the jdaut or of 
the animal. The elementary parts of cxi.slcnce are tho 
minima^ or monads, which arc at once material and mental. 
On their material side they are not ab.soluti‘ly unextonded, 
but spherical. Bruno looked on our solar s}8tom as but 
one out of an infinite number of worlds. His theory 
of evolution is essentially pantheistic, and lie doc.s not 
employ his hypothesis of monads in order to work out a 
more mechanical conception. 

Campanella . — A word must bo given to one of Bruno’s 
contemporary compatriots, namely Campanella, who gave 
poetic expression to that system of universal vitali.sm which 
Bruno developed. Ho argues, from the princii»lc quis- 
qnid €st in effectibus esse et in causis, that the elements and 
the whole world have sensation, and thus he appears to 
da’ive the organic part of nature out of tho so-called “inor- 
ganic.” 

Boehme . — ^Anotherwriter of this transition period deseivcs 
a passing reference here, namely, Jacob Boehme tho mystic, 
who by his conception of a process of inner diremptiou as 
the essential character of all mind, and so of God, pi’cparcd 
tho way for later German theorie.s of tho origin of tho 
world as the self-differentiation and sclf-extornalization of 
the absolute spirit. 

Hobbes and Gassendi . — ^The influence of an advancing 
study of nature, which was stimulated if not guided by 
Bacon’s writings, is seen in the more careful doctrines of 
materiah'sm worked out almost simultaneously by Hobbes 
and Gassendi. These theories, however, contain little that 
bears directly on the hypothesis of a natural evolution of 
things. In the view of Hobbes, the difficulty of tho 
genesis of conscious minds is solved by saying that sensa- 
tion and thought are part of the reaction of the organism 
on external movement. Yet Hobbes appears (as Clarke 
points out) to have vaguely felt tho difficulty; and in a 
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jiassage of his Physics (chap. 25, sect. 5) he says that the 
universal existence of sensation m matter cannot be dis- 
proved, though he shows that when there are no organic 
arrangements the mental side of the movement {phantasmi) 
is evanescent. The theory of the origin of society put 
forth by Hobbes, though, directly oiiposed in most respects 
to modern ideas of social evolution, deserves mention here 
by reason of its enforcing that principle of struggle (helium 
omnium contra omnes) which has played so conspicuous a 
part in recent doctrines of evolution. Gassendi, with some 
deviations, follows Epicurus in his theory of the formation 
of the world. The world consists of a finite number of 
atoms, which have in their own nature a self-moving force 
or principle. These atoms, which are the seeds of all 
things, are, however, not eternal but created by God. 
Gassendi distinctly argues against the existence of a world- 
soul or a piinciijle of hfe in nature. 

Descartes . — In the philosophy of Descartes we meet with 
a dualism of mind and matter which does not easily lend 
itself to the conception of evolution. His doctrine that 
consciousness is confined to man, the lower animals being 
unconscious machines (automata), excludes all idea of a 
progressive development of mind. Yet Descartes, in his 
Principia Philosopthia, laid the foundation of the modern 
mechanical conception of nature and of physical evolution. 
In the third part of this work he inclines to a thoroughly 
natural hj-pothosis respecting the genesis of the physical 
world, and adds in the fourth part that the same kind of 
explanation might be applied to the nature and formation 
of plants and animals. He is indeed careful to keep right 
with the orthodox doctrine of creation by saying that ho 
does not believe the world actually arose in this mechanical 
wmy out of the throe kinds of elements which ho hero sup- 
poso.s, but that he simply puts out his hypothesis as a mode 
of conceiving how it might have arisen. Descartes’s account 
of the mind and its passions is thoroughly materialistic, 
and to this extent ho worics in the direction of a matorial- 
istic explanation of the origin of mental life. 

Spinoju , — In Spinoza’s pantheistic theory of the world, 
which regards thought and extension as but two sides of 
one substance, the problem of becoming is submerged in 
that of being. Although Spinoza’s theory attributes a 
mental side to all physical events, he rejects all teleolo- 
gical conceptions and explains the order of things as the 
result of an inherent necessity. He recognizes gradations 
of things according to the degree of complexity of their 
movements and that of their conceptions. To Spinoza (as 
Kuno Fischer observes) man differs from the rest of nature 
in the degree only and not in the kind of his powers. So 
far fSpiiioza approaches the conception of evolution. Ho 
may be said to furnish a further contribution to a meta- 
physical conception of evolution in his view of all finite 
individual things as the infinite variety to which the 
unlimited productive power of the universal substance 
givc.s birth. Mr F. Pollock has taken pains to show in 
more than one essay how nearly Spinoza approaches certain 
ideas contained in the modern doctrine of evolution, as for 
example that of self-preservation as the determining force 
ill things. 

OudwoYlh. — One or two English writers belonging to the 
latter part of the 17th century must be glanced at hero. 
Of these the first is Cudworth, who, in his work The True 
Intelleetml System of the Universe, elaborately criticises 
the various “atheistic” modes of explaining the origin 
and form of tho world as a natural procass. Cudworth 
emphasizes especially the difficulty of explaining the rise 
of consciousness, and seeks to show how the early Greek 
atomical physiologists were driven to assume a spiritual 
principle over and above their material elements. He 
dwells on the signs of purpose in nature, and argues that 
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no fortuitous combination of elements could have sufficed 
to pioduco that balance of male and female individuals on 
which the preservation of species depends. Yet though 
thus an anti-evolutiouist, Cudworth provides a way of in- 
terpreting the evolution of life by means of an immanent 
principle, since he refers tho forms of nature to a plastic 
principle, which does not involve consciousness, though it 
may bo called a drowsy unawakened cognition. 

Locke , — In Locke we find, with a retention of certain 
anti-evolutionist ideas, a marked tendency to this mode of 
viewing the world. To Locke the universe is the result of 
a direct act of creation, even matter being limited in dura- 
tion and created. Even if matter were eternal it would, he 
thinks, be incapable of producing motion ; and if motion is 
itself conceived as eternal, thought can never begin to be. 
The first eternal being is thus spiritual or “ cogitative,” and 
contains in itself all the perfections that can ever after exist. 
Ho repeatedly insists on the impossibility of senseless 
matter putting on sense.^ Yet while thus placing himself 
at a point of view opposed to that of a gradual evolution of 
the organic world, Locke prepared the way for this doctrine 
in more ways than one. First of all, his genetic method as 
applied to the mind’s ideas — ^which laid the foundations of 
English analytical psychology — was a step in the direction 
of a conception of mental life as a gradual evolution. 
Again he works towards the same end in his celebrated re- 
futation of tho scholastic theory of real specific essences. 
In this argument he emphasizes the vagueness of the 
boundaries which mark off organic species with a view to 
show that these do not coriespond to absolutely fixed 
divisions iu the objective world, that they are made by the 
miud, not by nature.® This idea of the continuity of 
.species IS developed more fully in a remarkable passage 
(Essay, bk. iii. ch vi. § 12), whore he is arguing in favour 
of the hypothesis, afterwards elaborated by Leibnitz, of a 
graduated series of minds (species of spirits) from the 
Deity down to the lowest animal intelligence. He hero 
observes that “ all quite down from us the descent is by 
easy steps, and a continued series of things, that in each re- 
move differ very little from one another.” Thus man 
approaches the beasts, and the animal kingdom is nearly 
joined with tho vegetable, and so on down to the lowest 
and “ most inorganical parts of matter.” Finally, it is to 
be observed that Locke had a singularly clear view of 
organic arrangements (which of course he explained accord- 
ing to a theistic teleology) as an adaptation to the circum- 
stances of the environment or to “ the neighbourhood of the 
bodies that surround us.” Thus he suggests that man has 
not eyes of a microscopic delicacy, because he would receive 
no great advantage from such acute organs, since though 
adding indefinitely to his speculative knowledge of the 
physical world they would not practically benefit their 
possessor (e.g., by enabling him to avoid things at a con- 
venient distance).® 

Idea of Progress m iZisVtwy.— Before leaving the 17th 
century wo must just refer to the writers who laid the foun- 
dations of tho essentially modern conception of human his- 
tory as a gradual upward progress. According to Prof. Flint,* 
there were four men who in this century seized and made 


^ Yet lie leave'i open the question wlietlier tho Deity has nnnexed 
thought to matter as a faculty, or whether it rests on a distinct 
^intual principle. 

* Locke half playfully touches on certain monsters, with respect 
to which it is clilQcult to determine whether they ought to be called 
men. (Essay, book ui. ch. vi, sect. 26, 27.) 

• A smilar coincidence between the teleological and the modem evo* 
lutional way of viewing things is to bo met with m Locke’s account 
of the use of pain in relation to the preservation of our being, bk. u. 
oh. vh. soot. 4. 

^Philosophy of Eistory, Introduction, p, 28 sg., where an in- 
teresting sketch of the growth of the idea of progress is to be found. 
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prominent tins idea, namely, Bodin, Bacon, Descartes, and 
Pascal. The former distinctly argues against the idea of a 
deterioration of man in the past. In this way we see that 
just as advancing natural science was preparing the way for 
a doctrine of physical evolution, so advancing historical re- 
search was leading to the application of a similar idea to 
the collective human life, 

English Writers of the \ 2 >th Century — Hume. — The theo- 
logical discussions which make up so large a part of the 
English speculation of the last century cannot detain rs 
here. There is, however, one writer who sets forth so 
clearly the alternative suppositions respecting the origin 
of the world that he claims a brief notice. We refer to 
David Hume, In his Dialogues concerning Ifatural Re- 
ligion he puts forwaids tentatively, in the person of one 
of his interlocutors, the ancient hypothesis that since the 
world resembles an animal or vegetal organism rather than 
a machine, it might more easily be accounted for by a pro- 
cess of generation than by an act of creation. Later on he 
develops the materialistic view of Epicurus, only modify- 
ing it 60 far as to conceive of matter as finite. Since a 
finite number of particles is only susceptible of finite trans- 
positions, it must happen (he says), in an eternal duration 
that every possible order or position will be tried an infinite 
number of times, and hence this world is to be regarded 
(as the Stoics maintained) as an exact reproduction of 
previous worlds. The speaker seeks to make intelligible 
the appearance of art and contrivance in the world as a 
result of a natural settlement of the universe (which passes 
through a succession of chaotic conditions) into a stable 
condition, having a constancy in its forms, yet without its 
several parts losing their motion and fiuctuation. 

Priestley. — The English materialists of the latter part of 
the century did little to work out the idea of evolution. 
Priestley needs to he mentioned here only by reason of lus 
clear recognition of human progress. 

Monhoddo. — Of other British writers of the period. Lord 
Monboddo must be named on account of his curious 
speculations respecting the origin of man. In his Ancient 
Metaphysics (vol, iii.), Monboddo conceives man as gradually 
elevating himself from an animal condition, in which his 
mind is immersed in matter, to a state in which mind acts 
independently of body. In his equally voluminous work, 
The Origin and Progress of Language, Monboddo brings 
man under the same species as the orang-outang. He 
traces the gradual elevation of man to the social state, 
which he conceives as a natural process determined by 
“the necessities of human life.” He looks on language 
(which is not “natural” to man in the sense of being 
necessary to his self-preservation) as a consequence of lus 
social state. 

French Writers of the IQth Century. — Let us now pass to 
the French writers of the last century. Here we are first 
struck by the results of advancing physical speculation in 
their bearing on the conception of the world. Careful 
attempts, based on new scientific truths, are made to explain 
the genesis of the world as a natural process. Maupertuis, 
who, together with Yoltaire, introduced the new idea of the 
universe as based on Newton's discoveries, sought to 
account for the origin of organic things by the hypothesis 
of sentient atoms. Buffon the naturalist speculated, not 
only on the structure and genesis of organic beings, but also 
ou the course of formation of the earth and solar system, 
which he conceived after the analogy of the development of 
organic beings out of seed. Diderot, too, in his varied in- 
tellectual activity, found time to speculate on the genesis 
of sensation and thought out of a combination of matter 
endowed with an elementary kind of sentience. De la 
Mettrie worked out a materialistic doctrine of the origin of 
things, according to which sensation and consciousness are 


nothing but a development out of matter. He sought 
(Jjhcmme-machine) to connect man in his original condition 
with the lower animals, and emphasized {Hhomme-jjlante) 
the essential unity of plan of all living things. Helvetius, 
in his work on man, referred all differences between our 
species and the lower animals to certain peculiarities of 
organization, and so prepared the way for a conception 
of human development out of lower forms as a process 
of physical evolution. Chailes Bonnet met the difficulty 
of the ongin of conscious beings much in the same way 
as Leibnitz, by the supposition of eternal minute organic 
bodies to which are attached immortal souls. Yet though 
in this way opposing himself to tbe method of the 
modern doctrine of evolution, he aided the development of 
this doctrine by his view of the organic world as an ascend- 
ing scale from the simple to the complex. Bobinct, in his 
treatise De la Nature, worked out the same conception of 
a gradation m organic existence, connecting this with a 
general view of nature as a progres.s from the lowest 
inorganic forms of matter up to man. The process is con- 
ceived as an infinite series of variations or speeifications of 
one primitive and common type. Man is the chef d'ceiivre 
of nature, which the gradual progression of beings was to 
have as its last teim, and all lower creations are regarded 
as pre-conditions of man's existence, since nature “ could 
only realize the human form by combining in all imaginable 
ways each of the traits which was to enter into it.” The 
formative force in this process of evolution (or “ metamor- 
phosis ”) is conceived as an intellectual principle {idee 
ghi^ratt'ke). Eobinotthus laid the foundation of that view 
of the world as wholly vital, and as a progressive unfolding 
of a spiritual formative principle, which was afterwards 
worked out by Scholling. It is to bo added that llobinet 
adopted a thorough-going materialistic view of the depoii’ 
dence of mind on body, going oven to the length of a,ssign' 
ing special nerve-fibres to the moral sense, j'lie system of 
Holbach seeks to provide a consistent inateiialiKtic view 
of the world and its processes. Bfcutal operations are 
identified with physical inovoniurits, tlio three condition.s ol 
physical movement, inertia, attraction, and repulsion, lieing 
111 the moral world self-love, love, and liato. He left open 
the question whether the capability of sensation bolongB to 
all matter, or is confined to the combinations of certain 
materials. He looked on the actions of the individual 
organism and of society as determined by the needs of self- 
preservation. He conceived of man as a product of nature 
that had gradually dcvelojiod itself from a low condition, 
though he relinquished the problem of the exact mode of 
his first genesis and advance as not soluble by data of 
experience. Holbach thus worked out the basis of a 
rigorously materialistic conception of evolution. 

The question of human develupmcut •which Holbach 
touched on was one which occupied many minds both in 
and out of France during the past century, and more 
especially towards its close. The foundations of this theory 
of history as an upward progress of man out of a barbaric 
and animal condition were laid by Vico in his celebrated 
work Principii di Scienza Nuova. In France the doctrine 
was represented by Turgot and Cundorcet. 

Of the English writers who discussed the question of 
man’s development we have already spoken. The Gennan 
speculations on the subject will be touched on presently. 

German Writers of the l%th Century — Leibnitz. — In 
Leibnitz we find, if not a doctrine of evolution in the 
strict sense, a theory of the world which is curiously 
related to the modern doctrine. The chief aim of 
Leibnitz is no doubt to account for the world in its static 
aspect as a co-existent whole, to conceive the ultimate 
reality of things in such a way as to solve the mystery of 
mind and matter. Ytt by his very mode of solving the 
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problem be is led on to consider the natuie ot the woi Id- 
pro cess. By placing substantial reality in an infinite 
number of monads whose essential nature is force or 
activity, which is conceived as mental (representation), 
Leibnitz was carried on to the explanation of the successive 
Older of the world. He prepares the way, too, for a 
doctrine of evolution by his monistic idea of the substantial 
similarity of all things, inorganic and organic, bodily and 
spiiitual, and still more by his conception of a perfect 
gradation of existence from the lowest “ inanimate ” objects, 
whose essential activity is confused representation, up to 
the highest organized being— man — vrith his clear intelli- 
gonce.^ Turning now to Leibnitz’s conception of the 
world as a process, we see first that he supplies, in his 
notion of the undeilying reality as force which is re- 
presented as spiritual chose d'analogigue au senti- 

ment et ct Vapi}dit\ both a mechanical and a teleological 
explanation of its order. More than this, Leibnitz 
supposes that the activity of the monads takes the form 
of a self-evolution. It is the following out of an inherent 
tendency or impulse to a series of changes, all of which 
wore virtually pre-existent, and this process cannot be 
interfered with from without. As the individual monad, 
so the whole system which makes up the world is a gradual 
development. In this case, however, we cauuot say that 
each step goes out of the other as in that of individual 
development. Each monad is an original independent 
being, and is determined to take this particular point 
in the universe, this place in the scale of beings. We 
see how different this metaphysical conception is from 
that scientific notion of cosmic evolution in which the 
lower stages are the antecedents and conditions of the 
higher. It is probable that Leibnitz’s notion of time 
and space, which approaches Kant’s theory, led him 
to attach but little importance to the successive order 
of the world. Leibnitz, in fact, presents to us an in- 
finite system of perfectly distinct though parallel develop- 
ments, which on their mental side assume the aspect of 
a scale, not through any mutual action, but solely through 
the determination of the Deity. Even this idea, however, 
is incomplete, for Leibnitz fails to explain the physical 
aspect of development. Thus he does not account for the 
faoi that organic beings — w'hich have alw'ays existed as pre- 
formations (in tbe case of animals as spermatiques) 

— come to bo developed under given conditions. Yet 
Leibnitz prepared the way for a new conception of organic 
evolution. The modern monistic doctrine, that all material 
things consist of sontionl elements, and that consciousness 
arises through a combination of these, was a natural 
transformation of Leibnitz’s theory.® 

Lessintj. — Of Leibnitz’s immediate followers we may 
moiitioii Lessing, who in his Education of the Ilumcm Race 
brought out the truth of the process of gradual develop- 
ment underlying human history, oven though ho expressed 
this in a form inconsistent with the idea of a spontaneous 
evolution. 

Herder. — Herder, on the other baud, Iiessing’s contem- 
porary, treated the subject of man’s development in a 
thoroughly natumlistic spirit. lu his Ideen sur RliUo- 
Sophie der Gesehichie^ Herder adopts Leibnitz’s idea of a 
graduatud scale of beings, at the same time conceiving of 
the lower stages as the conditions of the higher. Thus 


* Mr Lowes points out tliat Loihiiitz Is inconsistent in Ms account 
of the intelligence of man in relation to that of lower animals, since 
when answering Locke ho no longer regards these as (Mering in 
degree only. 

* Botli Mr Lewes and Prof. Da Bois Reymond have brought out the 
points of contact between Leibnitz’s theory of monads and modem bio- 
logical speculations {Ilist. of Phil, ii. 287, and Leibniigsehe Qedanhm 
in der modemm Natwrunssensehaft, p. 23 sg.). 


man is said to be the highest product of nature, and as 
such to be dependent on all lower products. All material 
things are assimilated to one another as organic, the vitaliz- 
ing principle being inherent in all matter. The develop- 
ment of man is explained in connection with that of the 
earth, and in relation to climatic variations, &c. Man’s 
mental faculties are viewed as related to his organization, 
and as developed under the pressure of the necessities of 
hfe.® 

Kant. — Kant’s relation to the doctrine of evolution is a 
many-sided one. In the first place, his peculiar system 
of subjective idealism, involving the idea that time is 
but a mental form to which there corresponds nothing 
in the sphere of noiimeiial reality, serves to give a 
peculiar philosophical interpretation to every doctrine of 
cosmic evolution. Kant, like Leibnitz, seeks to reconcile 
the mechanical and teleological views of nature, only he 
assigns to these different spheres. The order of the inor- 
ganic world is explained by properly physical causes. In his 
Katurgeschiclite des Himmels, in which he anticipated the 
nebular theory afterwards more fully developed by Laplace, 
Kant sought to explain the genesis of the cosmos as a pro- 
duct of physical forces and laws. The worlds, or systems 
of worl^, which fill infinite space are continually being 
formed arid destroyed. Chaos passes by a process of evolu- 
tion into a cosmos, and this again into chaos. So far as 
the evolution of the solar system is concerned, Kant held 
these mechanical causes as adequate. For the w'orld as a 
whole, however, he postulated a beginning in time (whence 
his use of the word creation), and further supposed that the 
impulse of organization which was conveyed to chaotic 
matter by the Creator issued from a central point in the 
infinite space spreading giadually outwards.^ While in his 
cosmology Kant thus relies on mechanical conceptions, in 
his treatment of organic life his mind is, on the contrary, 
dominated by teleological ideas. An organism was to him 
something controlled by a formative organizing principla 
It was natural, therefore, that he rejected the idea of a 
spontaneous generation of organisms (which was just then 
being advocated by his friend Forster), not only as unsup- 
ported by experience but as an inadequate hypothesis. Ex- 
perience forbids our excliidiiig organic activity from natural 
causes, also our excluding intolligence from purposeful 
(poeckthatigen) causes j hence experience forbids our defin- 
ing the fundamental force or first cause out of which living 
creatures arose.® Just as Kant thus sharply marks off the 
regions of the inorganic and the organic, so ho sols man iu 
strong opposition to the lower animals. His ascription to 
man of a unique faculty, free-will, forbade his conceiving 
our species as a link in a graduated series of organic 
developments. In his doctrine of human development he 
does indeed recognize au early stage of existence in which 
our species was dominated by sensuous enjoyment and in- 
stinct. Ho further conceives of this stage as itself a pro- 
cess of (natural) development, namely, of the natural dis- 
position of the species to vary in the greatest possible 
manner so as to preserve its unity through a process of self- 
adaptation {Anarien) to climate. This, he says, must nob 
be conceived os resulting from the action of external causes, 
bub is duo to a natural disposition (Anlage), From this 

8 For Herder’s position in relation to the modern doctiine of evolii- 
lion see F. von Barenbach’s Herder eds Vorgimger Darwins, a work 
wMoh tends to exaggerate the proximity of the two writers. 

* Kant held it probable that other planets besides our earth are 
Inli nhiind j Mid that their inhabitants form a scale of beings, their 
perfection increasing with the distance of the planet wliich they 
inhabit from the sun. 

'Kant calls the doctrine of the transmutation of species “a 
hazardous fancy of the reason.” Yet, as Strauss and others have shown, 
Kant’s mind betrayed a decided leaning at times to a more mechanical 
conception of organic forms as related by descent. 

96 — VIII. 
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capability of natural development (wliich already involves 
a teleological idea) Kant distinguishes the power of moral 
self-development or self-liberation from the dominion of 
nature, the gradual realization of which constitutes human 
history or progress. This moral development is regarded 
as a gradual approach to that rational, social, and political 
state in which will be realized the greatest possible quantity 
of liberty. Thus Kant, though he appropriated and gave 
new form to the idea of human progress, conceived of this 
as wholly distinct from a natural (mechanical) process. In 
this particular, as in his Anew of organic actions, Kant 
distinctly opposed the idea of evolution as one universal 
process swaying alike the physical and the moral world. 

Schelhiif/. — la the earlier writings of Schellmg, containing 
the philosophy of identity, existence is represented as a 
becoming, or process of evolution. Nature and mind (which 
are the two sides, or polar directions, of the one absolute) are 
each viewed as an activity advancing by an uninterrupted 
succession of stages. The side of this process which 
iSuhelling worked out most completely is the negative side, 
that is, nature. Nature is essentially a process of organic 
self-evolution. It can only be understood by subordinating 
the mechanical conception to the vital, by conceiving the 
world as one organism animated by a spiritual principle or 
intelligence (Wdtseele). From this point of view the pro- 
cesses of nature from the inorganic up to the most com- 
plex of the organic become stages in the self-realization of 
nature. All organic forms are at bottom but one organiza- 
tion, and the inorganic world shows the same formative 
activity in various degrees or potences. Schelling conceives 
of the gradual self-evolution of nature in a succession of 
higher and higher forms as brought about by a limitation 
of her infinite productivity, showing itself in a series of 
points of arrest, The detailed exhibition of the organizing 
activity of nature in the several processes of the organic 
and inorganic world rests on a number of fanciful and 
unscientific ideas. Schelling’s theory is a bold attempt to 
revitalize nature in the light of growing physical and 
physiological science, and by so doing to comprehend the 
unity of the world under the idea of one principle of 
organic development. His highly figurative language might 
leave us in doubt how far he conceived the higher stages 
of this evolution of nature as following the lower in time. 
In the introduction to his work Von der Weltseele, however, 
he argues in favour of the possibility of a transmutation of 
species in periods incommensurable with ours. The evolu- 
tion of mind (the positive pole) proceeds by way of three 
stages, — theoretic, practical, and msthetical activity. 
Schelhng's later theosophic speculations do not specially 
concern ua here. 

Folloioers of Schelling. — Of tho followers of Schelling 
a word or two must be said. Heinrich. Steffens, in his 
Anthropologies seeks to trace out the origin and history of 
man m connexion with a general theory of the development 
of the earth, and this again as related to the formation of 
the solar system. All these processes are regarded as a 
series of manifestations of a vital principle in higher and 
higher forms. Oken, again, who carries Schelling’s ideas 
into the region of biological science, seeks to reconstruct 
the gradual evolution of the material world out of 
original matter, which is the first immediate appearance of 
God, or the absolute. This process is an upward one, 
through the formation of the solar system and of our earth 
with Its inorganic bodies, up to the production of man. 
The process is essentially a polar b’near action, or 
differentiation from a common centre. By means of this 
process the bodies of the solar system separate themselvM, 
and tho order of cosmic evolution is repeated in that of 
terrestrial evolution. The organic world (like the world as 
a whole) arises out of a primitive chaos, namely, the 


infusorial slime. A somewhat similar working out of 
SebeUing’s idea is to be found in Oersted’s worir eiihtled 
The Soul in Future (Eng. trans.). Of later works ba'^ed 
on Schelling’s doctrine of evolution mention may be made 
of the volume entitled FaUir und Idee, by G. F. Curus. 
According to this writer, existence is nothing but a be- 
coming, and matter is simply the momentary product of the 
process of becoming, while force is this process constantly 
revealing itself in these products. 

Hegel. — ^Like Schelling, Hegel conceives the problem of 
existence as one of becoming. Ho difiers fiom him with 
respect to the ultimate motive of that process of gradual 
evolution which reveals itself alike in nature and iii mind. 
With Hegel the absolute is itself a dialectic process which 
contaitui within itself a principle of progress from difference 
to difference and from unity to unity, “ This procc.ss (Mr 
Wallace remarks) knows nothing of the distinctions between 
past and future, because it implies an eternal present.” 
This conception of an immanent spontaneous evolution 
is apphed alike both to nature and to mind and history. 
Nature to Hegel is the idea iu the form of hcteicity; 
and finding itself here it has to remove this extcrioiily 
in a progressive evolution towards an existence for itself 
in life and mind. Nature (says Zeller) is to Hegel a 
system of gradations, of which one arises necessarily out of 
the other, and is tho proximate truth of that out of u Inch 
it results. There are three stadia, or moments, in this 
process of nature— (1) tho mechanical moment, or matter 
devoid of individuality ; (2) the physical moment, or luattor 
which has particularized itself in bodies — the solar system ,* 
and (3) the organic moment, or organic beings, beginning 
with the geological organism— or tho mineral kingdom, 
plants, and animals. Yet this process of dovolopmont is 
not to be conceived as if one stage is naturally produced 
out of the other, and not even as if the one followed tho 
other iu time. Only spirit has a history; in naturo all 
forms are contemporaneous.^ Ilogel’s interpretatum of 
mind and history as a process of evolution has more 
scientific interest than his coiicoption of nature. ni.s 
theory of the development of free-will (the objective spirit), 
which takes its start from Kant’s conception of history, 
with its three stages of legal right, morality a.s detenu inetl 
by motive and instinctive goodness (Sittlichhcif), might 
almost as well be expressed in terras of a thorouglily 
naturalistic doctrine of human development. So, too, 
some of his conceptions respecting the development of art 
and religion (tho absolute spirit) lend themselves to a 
similar intoipretation. Yet while, in its application to 
history, Hegel’s theory of evolution has points of resem- 
blance with those doctrines which seek to explain tho 
world-process as one unbroken progre-'^s occurring iu time, 
it constitutes on the whole a theory apart and sui generis. 
It does not conceive of the organic as succeeding on tho 
inorganic, or of conscious life as conditioned in time by 
lower forms. In this respect it resembles Leibiiitz’.s idea 
of the world as a development; the idea of evolution is iu 
eadi case a metaphysical as distinguished from a scientifio 
one.2 Hegel gives a place in hw metaphysical system to 
the mechanical and the teleological views; yet iu his 
treatment of the world as an evolution the idea of end or 
purpose is the predominant one. 

Of the followers of Hegel who have worked out his 


* Hegel somewhere says that tho question of the eternal duration 
of the world is unanswerable : time as well as eitace can bo pre- 
dicated of finitudes only. 

* Mr "Wallace {Zoffio of Hegel, Proleg. pp. 48, 49) wponk-s of 
Hegel’s system of evolution as having been in a sense the transfor- 
mation into a philosophic shape of the biologic.al doctrine of evolution 
as suggested hy Treviranus and Lamarck. Yet this relation is by no 
means obvious. 
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peculiar idea of evolution it is hardly necessary to speak. 
A bare reference may be made to Eosenkranz, who in his 
work EegeVs Naturphilosophie, seeks to develop Hegel’s 
idea of an earth-organism in the light of recent science, 
recognizing in crystallization the morphological element. 

SichopenluLuer. — Of the other German philosophers 
immediately following Kant, there is only one who calls 
for notice here, namely, Arthur Schopenhauer. This writer, 
by his conception of the world as will which objectifies 
itself in a series of gradations from the lowest manifes- 
tations of matter up to conscious man, gives a slightly 
new shape to the evolutional view of Schelling, though he 
deprives this view of its optimistic character by denying 
any co-operation of intelligence in the world-process. In 
truth, Schopenhauer’s conception of the world as the 
activity of a blind force is at bottom a materialistic and 
mechanical rather than a spiritualistic and teleological 
theory. Moreover, Schopenhauer’s subjective ideahsm, 
and his view of time as something illusory, hindered him 
from viewing this process as a sequence of events in time. 
Thus ho ascribes eternity of existence to species under the 
form of the “ Platonic ideas.” As Ludwig Noir^ observes, ^ 
►Schopenhauer has no feeling for the problem of the origin 
of oigauic beings. He says Lamarck’s original animal is 
.something metaphysical, not physical, namely, the will to 
live. “Every species (according to Schopenhauer) has of 
its own will, and according to the circumstances under 
whicli it would live, determined its form and organization, 
— yet not as something physical in time, but as something 
metaphysical out of time.” 

Von Baer, — Before leaving the German speculation of 
the first half of the century, a word must bo said of Von 
Baer, who not only reached those ideas of individual and 
serial development which are at the basis of the modem 
doctrine of organic evolution, but who recognized in the law 
of this development the law of the universe as a whole. 
In his EnhokJceluiigsgescIiichte der Tkwre (p. 264) he dis- 
tinctly tells us that the law of growing individuality is 
“ the fundamental thought which goes through all forms 
and degrees of animal development and all single relations. 
It is tlio same thought which collected in the cosmic space 
the divided masses into spheres, and combined these to 
solar systems; the same which caused the weather-beaten 
dust on the surface of our metallic planet to spring forth 
into living forms.” Von Baer thus prepared the way for 
]\Ir Spencer’s generalization of the law of organic evolution 
as the Law of all evolution. 

Early Half of the Century — English Writers. — We may 
here conveniently break off our review of German evolu- 
tionists, returning to the writers of the latter part of the 
century presently. The thinkers outside Germany who in 
the first half of the century contributed elements to the 
growth of tho idea of evolution are too unimportant to de- 
tain us hero. In the English philosophy of this period 
questions of cosmology play a very inconsiderable part. 
The development of tho analytical psychology, especially by 
tho two Mills, may he referred to. Also an allusion may 
be made to tho discussions resi)ecting the nature of cause. 
Among these Sir W. Hamilton’s definition of cause 
(^Lectures on 3feta2'>hysies, ii. 377) is specially interesting as 
appearing to tell against tho production of mind out of 
matter. 

French Writers — Gomie. — ^In Erance during this period 
tho name of Auguste Comte is tho only one that need arrest 
our attention. Comto’s principles of positivism, which re- 
stricted all inquiry to phenomena and their laws, are said 
by his recent disciples to exclude all consideration of the 
ultimate origin of tho universe, as well as of organic life. 
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Yet though Comte did not contribute to a theory of cosmic 
organic evolution, he helped to lay the foundations of a 
scientific conception of human history as a natural process 
of development determined by general laws of human 
nature together with the accumulating influences of the 
past. Comte does not recognize that this process is aided 
by any increase of innate capacity ; on the contrary, pro- 
gress is to him the unfolding of fundamental faculties of 
human nature which always pre-existed in a latent condi- 
tion; yet he may perhaps be said to have prepared the way 
for the new conception of humam progress by his inclusion 
of mental laws under biology. 

Italian Writers. — In Italy daring this period there 
meet us one or two thinkers who concern themselves with 
the interpretation of the world-process. Ant. Eosmini 
follows Campanella in endowing chemical atoms with sensi- 
bility and life, and he bases the hierarchy of beings in the 
universe on the different degrees of this sensibility. At the 
same time he follows Bruno in speaking of the totality of 
the world as an organism endowed with a soul which in- 
dividualizes itself in the innumerable existences of the uni- 
versa Spontaneous generation is to Eosmini a necessary 
consequence of his theory of a universal life. Other Italian 
writers adopt Hegel’s notion of the world as a self-evolution 
of the idea. 01 these it is enough to mention Terensio 
Mamiani, who gives an optimistic turn to his conception of 
evolution by viewing it as a progressive union of the finite 
with the infinite. Mamiani argues against Darwin, and 
holds that all specific forms are fixed for all time. 

Modem Eodrine of Evolution. — ^We now approach the 
period in which the modern doctrine of evolution in its 
narrow sense has originated. This doctrine is essentially a 
product of scientific research and speculation. It is a 
necessary outcome of the rapid advance of the physical 
sciencea Its final philosophic form cannot yet be said to 
be fixed. It may be defined as a natural history of the 
cosmos including organic beings, expressed in physical terms 
as a mechanical process. In this record the cosmic system 
appears as a natural product of elementary matter and its 
laws. The various grades of life on our planet are the 
natural consequences of certain physical processes involved 
in the gradual transformations of the earth. Conscious life 
is viewed as conditioned by physical (organic and more 
especially nervous) processes, and as evolving itself in close 
correlation with organic evolution. Finally, human develop- 
ment, as exhibited in historical and prehistorical records, is 
regarded as the highest and most complex result of organic 
and ijhysical evolution. This modern doctrine of evolution 
is but an expansion and completion of those physical 
theories which opened the history of speculation. It differs 
from them in being grounded on exact and verified research. 
As such, moreover, it is a much more limited theory of 
evolution than the ancient. It does not concern itself (as 
yet at least) about the question of the infinitude of worlds 
in space and in time. It is content to explain the origin 
and course of development of the world, the solar or, at 
most, the sidereal system which falls under onr own obser- 
vation. It would be difficult to say what branches of 
science had done most towards the establishment of this 
doctrine. We must content ourselves by referring to 
the progress of physical (including chemical) theory, 
which has led to the great generalization of the conserva- 
tion of energy; to the discovery of the fundamental 
chemical identity of the matter of our planet and of other 
celestial bodies, and of the chemical relations of organic and 
inorganic bodies ; to the advance of astronomical specula- 
tion respecting the origin of the solar system, <fec. ; to tho 
growth of the new science of geology which has necessitated 
the conception of vast and unimaginable periods of time 
i in the past history of our globe, and to the rapid march of 


^ Der mmistisehe QeSmkt, p, 238 sgf. 
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the biological sciences which has made us familiar with the 
simplest types and elements of organism ; finally, to the 
recent development of the science of anthropology (includ- 
ing comparative psychology, philology, ifec.), and to the 
vast extension and improvement of all branches of 
historical study. 

English Winters — ’Darmn . — The honour of working out 
this theory of evolution on a substanial basis of fact 
belongs to England. Of the writers who have achieved 
this result Mr Darwin deserves the first notice. Though 
modestly confining himself to the problem of accounting 
for the evolution of the higher organic forms out of the 
lower, Mr Darwin has done much to further the idea of a 
gradual evolution of the physical world. The philosophic 
significance of the hypothesis of natural selection, especially 
associated with Mr Darwin, is due, as Professor Helmholtz 
points out, to the fact that it introduces a strictly me 
chauical conception in order to account for those intricate 
arrangements known as organic adaptations which had 
before been conceived only in a teleological manner. By 
viewing adaptations as conditions of self-preservation, Mr 
Darwin is able to explain how it is that the seemingly pur- 
poseful abounds in organic nature. In so doing he has 
done much to eliminate the teleological method from biology. 
It is true that, in his conception of seemingly spontaneous 
variations and of correlations of growth, he leaves room for 
the old tnaurier of viewing organic development as controlled 
by some internal organizing principle. Yet his theory, as 
a whole, is cleaily a heavy blow to the teleological method. 
Again, Mr Darwin has greatly extended the scope of 
mechanical interpretation, by making intelligible, apart 
from the co-operation of intelligent purpose, the genesis of 
the organic world as a harmonious system of distinct groups, 
a unity in variety, having certain well-marked typical 
affinities. How greatly this arraiigeraont has helped to 
support the idea of an ideal plan, we have had occasion to 
observe. JVEr Darwin in his doclrme of the organic woild 
as a survival refers this appearance of systematic plan to 
perfectly natural causes, and in so doing he gives uew mean- 
ing to the ancient theory chat the harmony of the world arises 
out of discord. Once more, Mr Darwin’s hypothesis is of 
wide philosophic interest, since it helps to support the idea of 
a perfect gradation in the progress of things. The variations 
which he postulates are slight, if not infinitesimal, and only 
effect a sensible functional or morphological change after 
they have been frequently repeated and accumulated by 
heredity. 

Mr Darwin’s later work, in which he applies his theory 
of the origin of species to man, is a valuable contribution 
to a naturalistic conception of human development. The 
mind of man in its lowest stages of development is here 
brought into close juxtaposition to the animal mind, and 
the upward progress of man is viewed as effected by natural 
causes, chief among which is the action of natural selection. 
Mr Darwin does not inquire into the exact way iu which 
the mental and the bodily are connected. He simply 
assumes that, just as the bodily organism is capable of vary- 
ing in an indefinite number of ways, so may the mental 
faculties vary indefinitely in correspondence with certain 
physical changes. In this way he seeks to account for all 
the higher mental powers, as the use of language and reason, 
the sentiment of beauty, and conscience. 

Finally, Mr Darwin seeks to give a practical and ethical 
turn to his doctrine. He appears to make the end of evolu- 
tion the conscious end of man’s action, since he defines the 
general good as “the rearing of the greatest number of 
individuals iu full health and vigour, and with all their 
faculties perfect under the conditions to which they are 
subject.” Further, in his view of the future of the race, 
Mr Darwin leans to the idea that the natural process 


which has effected man’s first progress must continue to be 
an important factor in evolution, and that, consequently, 
it is not well to check the scope of this process by undue 
restraints of population, and a charitable preservation of 
the incompetent. 

A. R. Wallace . — Mr A. B. Wallace, who shares with Mr 
Darwin the honour of establishing the doctrine of natural 
selection, differs from the latter in setting much narrower 
limits to the action of this cause in the mental as well as 
the physical domain. Thus he would mark off the human 
faculty of making absti actions, such as space and time, as 
powers which could not have been evolved in this way. 
Mr Wallace leans to the teleological idea of some superior 
principle which has guided man in his upward path, as well 
as controlled the whole process of organic evolution. This 
law is connected with the absolute origin of life and 
organization. 

EerleH Spencer . — The thinker who has done more than 
any one else to elaborate a consistent philosophy of evolu- 
tion on a scientific basis is Mr Herbert Spencer, First of 
all he seeks to give greater precision to the conception of 
this universal process. Evolution is a change from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from the indefinite or 
undetermined to the definite or determined, fiom tlio inco- 
herent to the coherent. Again, MriSpeucor seeks to show 
that the causes of evolution are involved in the ultimuto 
laws of matter, force, and motion, among which lie gi\es 
great prominence to the modern docliine of the conscivatmii 
of energy. Thus the rationale of the process shapes itsi If 
to Mr Spencer as a distinctly mechanical problem. IJo 
sets out with the assumption of a limited mass of homo- 
geneous matter acted upon by incident forces, and seeks to 
show how, by help of two laws, — namely, the instability 
of the homogeneous, and the multiplication of the effoebs of 
any such incident force, — the process known as evolution 
IS brought about. This process is illustrated in the 
genesis of the solar system,- for the explanation of Mbkh 
Mr Spencer makes use of the nebular hypothesis, in the 
formation of our planet, as well as the dcvelojimeiit of 
organic and mental life. Mr Sponetr docs not, however, 
conceive of this process of evolution as uulimitod in time, 
As in tho devolopmcnb of the individual organism, so in 
that of organic beings as a whole, of tho earth, and of the 
solar system, there is a conlliet between the forces of 
which the action is iiitegiatmg or consolidating and 
those of wliicli the action is disintegrating. Tho ih'ocohh 
of evulutiou always tends to an equilibration between those 
conflicting forces and ultimately to a dissolution of tho 
products of evolution. Thus tho solar system is a moving 
equilibrium which is destined to ho finally dis-sipated 
into the attenuated matter out of wliich it arose. Mr 
Spencer thus approaches tho earliest thonrics fif co.'-inic 
evolution when he tells us (First Principles, p. 4b2) 
that vast periods in which the forces of attraction lae- 
vud over those of repulsion, alternate with otlier vast 
lieriods iu which the reverse relation holds. Tho mechani- 
cal theory of evolution thus laid clown in the Fud 
Principle is applied in Mr Spencer’s later works to tho 
explanation of organic, mental, and social evolution. Tho 
full explanation of the jirocesscs of inorganic evolution finds 
no place in the writer’s system. Mr Spencer seeks, in 
the Principles of Biology, to conceive of organic bodie.*? 
and their actions in mechanical terms. Life is regarded 
as essentially a correspondence of internal actions in tho 
organism to external actions proceeding frcmi the environ- 
ment^ and the object of Mr Spencer’s volumes is to explain 
on mechanical principles the growth of this correspond- 


* The writer suggests that the whole sidereal system may he the 
result of a similar process. 
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enc 0 from the lowest to the highest. He excludes all con- 
sideration of the question how life first arose, though it is 
clear that he regards the lowest forms of life as continuous 
in their essential nature with sub-vital processes. It is 
in the later volumes, dealing with mental and social evolu- 
tion, that Mr Spencer’s exposition becomes most interest- 
ing to the student of philosophy. In the Pnneiples of 
Psychology, he seeks to deal with mind as an aspect or 
correlate of life which begins to manifest itself when the 
process of adjustment to environment, in which all hfe 
consists, reaches a certain degree of complexity, kir 
Spencer indulges in no hypothesis respecting the universal 
co-existence of sentience with matter and force. He thinks 
we must accept the distinctions which common-sense has 
established, and so limit feeling or consciousness to organic 
beings endowed with a nervous system. Thus, just as he 
does not seek to explain the first appearance of life as a 
whole, so he does not seek to explain the first dawn of 
mental life, hlr Spciicor’s unit of consciousness is the 
blurred undetermined feeling which answers to a single 
nervous pulsation or shock. Assuming this he seeks to 
trace the gradual evolution of consciousness. Sensations 
arise by a number of rapid successions of such elementary 
feelings variously combined, and all more composite states 
of mind arise by a similar process of combination of these 
feelings. Thus mental evolution is a progressive composi- 
tion of units of feeling in more and more complex forms, 
and united by more complex relations. Mr Spencer’s con- 
ception of mind thus excludes all fundamental distinctions 
of faculty. Instinct, memory, reason, the emotions and 
volitions, alike develop themselves in divergent directions 
out of a common elementary process. They are, moreover, 
all related to one and the same biological process, being 
incidental accompaniments of the actions by which the 
organism responds and adjusts itself to the forces of its 
environment. According as these actions are more complex, 
and consequently less immediate, the mental actions which 
accompany them vary in character from reflex action up to 
deliberate volition, from the most simple presentative 
feeling or sensation up to the most complex representative 
and re-representative feeling or emotion. It would be im- 
possible to point to all the applications which Mr Spencer 
has made of his principle of evolution to the questions of 
p.sychology. We may just mention among other points of 
interest his attempt to explain the innate intuitions of 
space, moral right, (fee., as mental dispositions handed 
down from progenitors and embodying the uniform expe- 
rience of many generations, his ingenious endeavoui to 
account for the coincidence between pleasures and pains 
and actions beneficial and injurious to the organism, and 
his conception of the {esthetic interest as a growth out of 
the play-impulse, which is the tendency of activities that 
have become dovolopcrl beyond the immediate needs of 
existence to vent themselves. 

Mr Spencer’s elaboration of the subject of social evolu- 
tion has not been carried far enough for us to understand 
the full bearing of his ideas. Yet the fundamental con- 
ceptions are given us, The writer regards society, after 
the analogy of an individual organism, as possessing a 
number of various structures or organs and functions, 
and as tending to evolve itself by a series of adjustments 
to its environment, physical and social. All ideas and 
institutions display this process of evolution no less than 
societies as wholes. History is to our author essentially 
the record of this social evolution. It is to be observed 
that Mr Spencer attributes to society a certain sponta- 
neous tendency to evolution apart from natural selec- 
tion. He looks on progress as a gradual process of self- 
adaptation of man to the conditions of his environment, 
and anticipates an age when this adjustment will be com- 
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plete and human happiness perfect. In this respect Mr 
Spencer’s conception of man’s history and destiny wears an 
optimistic tinge when compared with that very vaguely 
shadowed forth by Mr Darwin. 

To Mr Spencer, as to Mr Darwin, the doctrine of evolu- 
tion seems to supply the end of conduct. He conceives of 
morality as essentially an observance of the laws of life, the 
individual and the collective. At the same time, since Mr 
Spencer regards the moral sense as a growth out of feelings 
of pleasure and pain (racial experiences), closely identifies 
the ends of life and happiness, and distinctly teaches that 
social evolution or progress makes for an increase of happi- 
ness, his ethical doctrine does not materially differ from that 
of utilitarianism. 

So far we liave said nothing respecting the metaphysical 
basis which Mr Spencer seeks to give to his doctrine of 
evolution. It is generally agreed that this does not really 
belong to his doctrine of evolution itself. Mr Spencer 
is a thorough-going realist. From his general scheme of 
evolution one would be prepared to find him avowing 
himself a materalist. Yet he seeks to avoid this con- 
clusion by saying that it is one unknowable reality which 
manifests itself alike in the material and in the men- 
tal domain. At the same time, this unknowable is com- 
monly spoken of as force, and in many places seems to be 
identified with material force. Mr Spencer makes little use 
of his metaphysical conception in accounting for the evolu- 
tion of things. He tells us neither why the unknowable 
should manifest itself in time at all, nor why it should 
appear as a material world before it appears under the form 
of mind or consciousness. Indeed Mr Spencer’s doctrine 
of evolution cannot be said to have received from its author 
an adequate metaphysical interpretation. The idea of the 
unknowable hardly suffices to give to his system an intelli- 
gible monistic basis. In truth, this system seems in its 
essence to be dualistic rather tlian monistic. 

Metaphysical haerpretation — Professor Cliford . — Of the 
very few who have dealt with the metaphysical interpreta- 
tion of the scientific doctrine of evolution, Professor Clifford 
deserves special notice. In an essay entitled “ On things 
in themselves, ” published in Mind (No. ix.), as well as in 
other and earlier papers, Mr Ch'fford, starting from the 
basis of empirical idealism which asserts that material 
objects are nothing but states of consciousness, argues that 
the reahty answering to them is in all cases something 
mental. Thus all existence — including what we call minds 
as well as bodies — consists in aggregates of elementary 
“mind stuff,” the elements themselves corresponding to Mr 
Spencer’s units of feeling. The writer expressly argues 
that his idea of a continuity of mental existence through- 
out the physical (phenomenal) world is the direct conse- 
quence of the doctrine of evolution. This theory is curious 
as providing a monistic and quasi-spirituahstic conception 
of evolution, which is at the same time a mechanical one. 

Problems of Organic Pvolution. — G. 11. Lewes . — Among 
the writers wlio have worked on the lines laid down by 
our two great evolutionists, a high place must be given 
to Mr G. H. Lewes, who in his biological and psycho- 
logical writings, and more especially the Problems of Life 
and Mind, adopts a view of the relations of mind and Iffe 
or organization closely resembling in its essentials that 
of Mr Spencer. To Mr Lewes consciousness is but a more 
complex form of mental life which is correlated with the 
actions of all the nervous centres, its lowest form being 
sentience. He appears to look on mind in all its grades 
as but the other side or face of the bodily processes which 
it accompanies. Yet he has not so far made use of this 
monistic conception in explaining the gradual evolution of 
conscious mental life. Indeed, though Mr Lewes’s writings 
are pervaded with the idea of organic evolution, his dis- 
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cmsion of the nature and la'ws of organism in his last 
volume, Tlie Physical Basis of Mind^ might seem ever and 
again, by its sharp separation of organic and inorganic 
(mechanical) processes, to tell against the supposition of 
an evolution of life out of inorganic matter. 

J, J. 3£urphy. — ^The question of the genesis of life and 
mind receives a peculiar treatment in Mr J. J. Murphy’s 
Hahit mid Intelligewe. In this work the teachings of 
the evolutionists are largely accepted, while an attempt is 
made to reconcile these with a teleological view of nature. 
The process of inorganic and of organic nature is each 
recognized as one of evolution; but while the former is 
viewed as the result of mechanical principles, the latter is 
said to imply an intelligent or formative principle as well 
Mechanical principles do indeed operate in organisms, this 
is the region of habit j but over and above this, vital pro- 
cesses involve a controlling intelligence. The author 
adopts the hypothesis that the Creator endowed vitalized 
matter at the first with intelligence under the guidance of 
which it organizes itself. Evolution is largely the result 
of this vital intelligent princiijle, only a small part being 
attributable to mechanical causes, such as natural selection. 

Evolution and Psyclioloyy. — The speculations of Mr 
Darwin and Mr Spencer have had a powerful influence on 
recent English psychology, which promises to become com- 
jiarative, not only in the sense of including a comparison 
of ethnological mental characteristics, hut also in the wider 
sense of bringing human intelligence into relation to that 
of the lower animals. Among wiitera who have laboured 
in this construction of a theory of mental evolution, 
mention must be made of the late Mr D. Spalding.^ 
Again, Mr Chauncey Wright, in his remarkable essay 
The Evolution of Self-Gonscionsness (printed in a coUeo- 
tion of his works), made a brilliant attempt to represent 
man’s highest mental operations as evolved out of simple 
processes common to man and the lower animals. The 
inlluenco of evolutional ideas is further traceable in the 
latest work of Mr A. Bain {Emotions and Will, 3d edition), 
and in the works of Dr Maudsloy and other living psycho 
legists- The relation of the doctrine of evolution to 
psychology is handled in an essay by Mr J. Sully {SensOf 
tion ajid Intuition, ch. i.). 

Anthropology. — The application of the doctrine of 
evolution to the question of man’s origin and development 
has engaged the attention of a number of writers. In a 
sense all recent anthropologists and historians of culture 
may be said to have worked in this direction. Special 
attention must, however, be called to those writers who 
have sought directly to apply the fundamental ideas of 
evolution to these problems. Mr Bagehot’s Fhysks and, 
Politics is remarkable as illustrating the employment of the 
doctrine of natural selection in order to explain certain 
aspects of political progress. Still more important is the 
contribution made by Mr Fiske, in his Cosmic Philosophy, 
to the theory of man’s origin and development. Mr 
Eiske’s work is a full exposition of Mr Spencer’s doctrine 
of evolution. In addition to this it contains interesting 
speculations respecting the steps by which man’s distin- 
guishing intelligence and sociality were first acquired and 
afterwards developed. 

Relation to Ethics, — The application of the doctrine of 
evolution to our ethical and religious ideas has engaged a 
number of writers. In Mr A Barratt’s Phymal Ethics 
the development of man’s moral sense out of feelings of 
pleasure and pain is traced in connexion with his organic 
and social evolution on which it is said to depend. By 
conceiving of all matter as endowed with sensibility 


* See an essay on “ insthet ” in Macmillan's Magaaine, voL xxm. p. 


(pleasure and pain), Mr Barratt is able to connect matf s 
moral evolution with the whole process of organic and of 
cosmic evolution. The idea of a natural growth of the 
moral sense out of simpler impulses and instincts may also 
he frequently found in contemporary English literature. 
On the other hand, this consequence of the evolution theory 
has been strenuously opposed in the interests of a thorough 
going intuitive ethics as, for example, by Mr St George 
Mivart, in his work, The Genesis of Species, and by Mr 
K H. Hutton.^ 

Again the question has been discussed whether the doc- 
trine of evolution contributes towards tho determination of 
the end or standard of morals. Mr Sidgwick has shown 
that it cannot well do this merely by proving how the 
moral sense has arisen. It is easy, however, to look 
upon the natural process as a tendency towards an end, 
and to conceive of our conscious actions as being hound 
by this tendency, so that the highest end of our existence 
must be to co-operate with the natural forces. This 
idea pervades a good deal of contemporary literature. It 
appears with special distinctness in the writings of Pio- 
fessor Clifford® and Mr F, Pollock^ and in the able work 
of Miss Simcox on Natural Law. On the other baud, 
Mr H. Sidgwick^ has made an elaborate study of the 
bearings of evolution on the ethical end, and reduces these 
to insignificant proportions. This waiter criticises Mr 
Darwin’s definition of the general good, and argues that 
the idea of a mere quantity of life is inadequate to supply 
a definite end of conduct. Nevertheless life (^JJr) is the 
prime condition of wollbeing (eS and so far tho evolu- 
tionist is right in making life a secondary aim. The 
differentia of wellbeing, however, requires further iultr- 
protation, which can only be supplied by tho utilitarian 
principle. At the same timo the doctrine of evolution 
guides us in the pursuit of this ultimate end, in so far as 
increase of happiness accompanies organic progress, or 
elevation in the scale of existence. Mr Sidgwick further 
points out how littlo the doctrine of ovululiun a-ssists the 
utihtariaii in dealing with social and political problLiiif. 

Relation to Religion. — The hearing of tho doctrine of 
evolution on religion has formed the Ihcmo of a boat of 
minor writings. On the ivhole, iNFr Darwin’s doctrine has 
been said (as it is by the author himself), not only to bo 
compatible with the idea of an original crcati(>ii of tho 
world, but to supply a higher conciqition of the divine 
attributes than the hypothesis of special creations ; on tho 
other hand, Mr Spencei’s doctrine, distinctly uxolnding a.s 
it does the idea of creative aclhity, has called forth strong 
opposition from a nimibor of theological writer.s, among 
whom tho most powerful is certainly Professor IMarLiiicau.’*' 
In connexion with the subject of the relation of tho evolu- 
tion doctrine to religious ideas, it is worthy of romurk that 
this doctrine appears to be serving as the starting-point for 
a new quasi-religious conception of nature. Tho idea of 
the cosmos and its forces as the author and »ourco of our 
being easily lends itself to a kind of panthci.stie sentiment 
towards nature. In Mr Spencer’s own writings it j.s tho 

® See Essays, vol. i. essay 3, “ Science and Theism, " in wliirii it is wtid 
that “the Parwiuiaa theory ia quite ino.'i 2 »a]jk' of e.\’ 2 >l!iiniii;j the 
spedhcally human phenomenon of the rise of what may ho calh'd an 
anti-Daiwiniaii conscience, which icstrains and suhordinates the 
principle of competition.” 

9 See especially an artiolo entitled “Eight .and Wrong,” in the Fort- 
nxgWy Reviem, vol. xvni. new series, p 75)1 sg. 

* See an article on “Evolution and Ethics,” in Mind, Ko. 3, 

® See an article headed “The Tlicoiy of Evolution in its relation to 
Practice,” xaMind, Wo, 1 ; cf. Methods of Ethks, 2nd edition, pp. 69, 
70 et passim, 

9 Seethe j)a,XKy]xldl Modern MakriaZism, in which Professor Tyndall’s 
versionof evolution is severely criticised; also an article “The Place 
of Mind in NoLuie and Intuition in Man,” Contemp. iSeB.,vol. xix. p. 
606 sq. 
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unknowable force ever sustaining the evolving worlds which 
is said to excite this emotion. In the work of Miss Simcox 
already referred to, and the occasional papers of Professor 
Clifford,^ it is rather visible nature itself which is thus 
elevated into a religious object. 

Recent Ft'ench Writers . — The French thought of the 
latter part of the century offers us but little in the way of 
a discussion of the problems with which evolution has to 
do. The activity of biological speculation appears to have 
influenced but a few philosophic minds. Naturalists have 
of coui'se discussed the doctrine of evolution, and one of 
those, E. Quinet, in his work La Creation^ seeks to apply 
Mr Darwin’s theory to problems of art and morality. Thus 
the ideal of art should, he thinks, be baaed on the doctrine of 
evolution, and be “ the presentment of superior forms which 
slumber still in the bosom of actual things,” or the embodi- 
ment of “ the possible development of the human type in 
the progress of nature and man.” So the ideas of duty and 
virtue are to bo based on this doctrine. Man is the only 
animal which can retrograde, and evil is retrogression in 
the ])ath laid down by nature. It is an anachronism, or a 
revolt of man against himself. Among philosophic writers 
proper, the first place must be given to M. Th. Ribot, who, 
in his sympathetic exposition of Mr Spencer’s doctrine of 
evolution in his Recent English Psychology, and in his 
iiitoreatiug psychological study On lieredity, shows himself 
to bo deeply pervaded with the new ideas, more especially 
in their bearing on mental phenomena, hi. Fabot regards 
mental evolution as depending on material, but adds that 
tho rocogtiition of tliis connexion between the two domains 
of phenomena is compatible with idealism no less than with 
materialism. He would eliminate the conception of pro- 
gress as a subjective one, and says that the idea of histori- 
cal jirogioss must bo taken up into that of an objective 
cosmic process. M. Ribot makes many interesting applica- 
tions (/f his law of mental heredity, which he rightly regards 
as a factor in mental evolution j as, for example, when he 
speaks of free-will as expressing tho fixed personal factor in 
contluct, — namely, tho inherited character. Of other philo- 
sophic writers who have boon affected by tho English doo- 
Iriiic of evolution, it is sufficient to name tho late L6on 
Dumont, w’ho was one of tlie first in Franco to apply tho 
ideas of Mr Darwin and hlr Spencer to problems of 
psychology ; and Profcs.sor A. Espinas, who in his work 
Jhs f^DciciC'S Animates aims at furthering tho theory of 
man's psychical derivation from lower typos of mind. A 
writer who appears to be in a less distinct manner in- 
fluenced by the idea of evolution is M. Taine, in whoso 
psycliological and historical studies the indirect effect of a 
htiuly of English evolutionists is traceable. On the other 
hand, tho older and teleological view of the world has not 
wanted its defenders, fl’he most signal supporter of this 
direction, in tho face of the doctrine of evolution, is M. Paul 
Janet, who, in his earlier work Le MateHalisme Qontemr 
jviritin, and still more in his recent publication Les Causes 
Eitiales, draws a sharp lino between the regions of the 
organic and the inorganic, and maintains that the complex 
arrangements of tho latter are only explicable by means of 
teleological conceptions. 

R'reni German Writers — Materialists . — ^In Germany the 
recent progress of speculation, since tho time of the great 
systems, has exhibited a decided bent towards the problems 
wliich group themselves around tho doctrine of evolution. 
First of all the efforts of tho materialists directly tended to 
tlie formation of a consistent doctrine of cosmic evolution, 
'riieir earlier writings appeared just before the epoch-mak- 
ing publication of Mr Darwin, but the ideas of the latter 


* See especially an article on “Cosmic Emotion,” in the Mnekenih 
(Imtury, OctoTjer 1877. 


have been incorporated in their later publications. In 
Moleschott’s Per Kreislauf des Lebens the whole order of 
things is conceived as a continual flux and exchange of 
material elements, which accounts for all psychic life no less 
than for bodily life, and of which man, equally with the 
lower animals, is a temporary product. L. Buchner has 
sought, in his work on Man and his Six Lectures on the 
Pa'i'vdnian Themy, to defend the new doctrine of organic 
evolution as a necessary factor in the materialistic concep- 
tion of the world. The latter work connects Darwinism 
with the whole history of materialism. The foimer is a 
somewhat feeble attempt to attach man’s ideal aims in the 
future to the evolutionist’s conception of his past history. 
The writer appears to think that something equivalent to 
the process of natural selection is to effect man’s future 
progress, but the idea is not presented with any definiteness 
or precision. 

Gomhinatim of Mechanical arid Teleological Yieio 0 / 
Evolution . — After the materialists we come to a number of 
writem, who, under the influence of advancing physical and 
physiological science, have sought to construct a mechani- 
cal conception of the order of the world. Some of these 
have contented themselves with sketching a natural history 
of the cosmos, others have connected their mechanical con- 
ception with peculiar philosophical ideas. 

Qzolbe . — A curious combination of the mechanical and 
teleological conceptions of the world is to be met with 
in the system of Czolbe. In his first works. Die neue 
DarsteUung des Sensualismus and Die Enistehung des Sdhst- 
Bewusstsein's, Czolbe regards the world as a product of ele- 
mentary matter and organic forms both of which are eternal. 
According to this view, sensation and consciousness are 
products of particular combinations of movements (circular). 
To these two original principles he adds, later on, feelings 
and sensations themselves, which exist in a latent state 
throughout space, and form a kind of world-soul. Still 
lator, he finds the substantial support of atoms and sensa- 
tions alike in space, in which feelings are located no less 
than the material elements. To Czolbo our visible world, 
together with conscious minds, is thus a mosaic formed out 
of these elements, which group themselves according to 
mechanical laws in bodies and conscious minds. He 
thus adopts a theory of natural evolution which evades 
the difficulty of explaining the organic as a product of 
the inorganic, and mind as a product of matter. But he 
only achieves this by assuming the eternity of all organic 
forms, and by conceiving of the elementary sensations as 
themselves spatial or “ extensionaL” Though the mecha- 
nical view of the world-order is most prominent in Czolbe, 
he combines with this a teleological and optimistic view, 
according to which all things make for the greatest pos- 
sible perfection of conditioned happiness in every sentient 
creature. 

0. T. Fechner , — ^Another writer who combines the mecha- 
nical view of the world with a curious metaphysical system 
is G. T. Fechner. Passing by his earlier works, in which 
ho develops his idea of the world as a gradation of 
souls (including those of plants, an earth-spirit, <kc,), we 
may best turn to his later work Einige Ideen ziir 
Schopfmgs- und Eniwickelungs- Gesehkhte der Organismen. 
Fechner takes a thoroughly mechanical view of the difference 
between organic and inorganic matter. But by help of 
this very difference he seeks to prove that the latter is a 
product of the former, and not conversely. ^ The great law 
which determines the evolution of the world is the tendency 
to greater and greater stability, which law at once supplies 
a mechanical and a teleological conception of the universe. 
Organic bodies differ from inorganic in that their molecules 
are in a less stable condition than those of the latter. 
Hence we must suppo.?e that the original source of the 
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material world is an organism, namely, a prunifcive “cosm- 
organie ” condition of our earth. This primitive matter 
has gradually differentiated itself into the regions of the 
organic and the inorganic, and the former again into the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. Consciousness was 
breathed into the cosmorganic matter by the Creator and so 
pressed out, as though from the bellows of an organ, into 
all living creatures. This process of evolution is directed 
towards an end, namely, the greatest possible degree of 
mutual adaptation of parts, or the most stable condition; 
and conscious action is but the subjective side of this 
tendency.^ 

Lotse. — The mechanical view of the world, as wrought out 
by modern science, is fully recognized and yet surmounted 
in the cosmological doctrine put forth by Hermann Lotze 
in his Mikrokosmus. Lotze defends the mechanical 
method as applicable to all departments of phenomena, and 
insists on this way of viewing organic processes. At the 
same time he holds that the mechanical interpretation 
of nature is limited at every point. The inadequacy of 
this vie IV may be seen in the attempt to apply it to the 
question of the genesis of the world and its order. On 
the one hand, Lotze accepts the teachings of modem specu- 
lation respecting the evolution of the solar system, the 
genesis of the organic out of the inorganic, the continuity 
of man with the lower animal world; and his exposition 
and defence of this idea of evolution as the result of 
mechanical laws is extremely able and interesting. Again, 
Lotze seeks to bridge over the gulf between material and 
spiritual evolution by bringing human development into 
close relation to the processes of nature as a whole. ^ Yet, 
while thus doing justice to the mechanical conception of 
the gradual genesis of the world, Lotze strenuously affirms 
the limitations of this kind of explanation. In the first 
place, he maintains that the mechanical processes them- 
selves cannot be understood except by help of ideas respect- 
ing the real internal nature of the elements cencerned. 
This nature ho describes as life, and thus he endows all 
parts of matter with feeling (though he distinctly rejects 
Czolbe’s idea of a world-soul which includes these feelings). 
In this internal activity Lotze finds a teleological element, 
viz., a striving towards self-preservation and development. 
This idea he seeks to blend with that of mechanical rela- 
tions among the elements, so as to make the whole upward 
process of physical evolution the product of purposeful 
impulses. Thus the first genesis of organisms is repre- 
sented as a combination of elements (accidentally meet- 
ing), through which there is effected a summatiou of the 
separate ends of the elements, to a purposeful equilibrium 
of a composite whole.® This may be called the first stage 
of Ms teleology. In addition to this, Lotze looks at the 
world-process as a gradual unfolding of a creative spiritual 
principle, which he sometimes figuratively describes as the 
world-soul, more commonly, however, as the infinite sub- 
stance. This assumption, he says, is necessitated by the 
very process of cosmic evolution, the absolute beginning 
and end of which we are wholly unable to conjecture. 
However far back the evolutionist may go he always has to 
assume some defiuite arrangement of parts, — some general 
laws of action of which he can give no account. The con- 
ception of the atomists, that in the beginning of tlnrigg 

^ In a new edition of his work Feohner avows himself a convert to 
Mr Darwin’s theory of organic descent. 

» Lotze does not express himself very clearly with respect to the qnes- 
tion of the first genesis of mind. In the Mihrdkomus (ii. p. 33) he 
appears to find the “ sparks ” of mental life in the atoms which he 
here conceives of after the manner of Leibnitz’s monads. In another 
place, however {MeMcimisdhe Psychologie, pp, 164, 166), Lolze tells 
ns that mind is the direct product of the original creative activity, 
which is stimulated to create by the stimulus involved in the formation 
of the physical germ. 


there was an indefinite number of possibilities, is unthink- 
able, and the modem doctrine of evolution, by conceiving of 
the existing world as a survival of certain forms from 
among many others actually produced, but lacking in the 
conditions of stability, plainly makes no such absurd siiji- 
position. Hence, there must always be a certain order to 
be accounted for, and science is wholly inadequate to effect 
this explanation. This conducts to a teleological view of 
the world-process, as directed by mind towards some end 
which we cannot distinctly recognize. Lotze’s criticisms of 
previous attempts to formulate the end of the world-process 
are not the least valuable part of his discussion of the jiro- 
blems of evolution. He shows that neither the notion of 
a progressive effort towards the highest unfolding of mental 
life, nor that of an impulse towards the greatest variety of 
manifestations of one and the same fundamental form, 
adequately represents the order of organic forms. Here 
Lotze shows again a due recognition of the mechanical 
aspect of the world-process, and argues that the evolution 
of the organic world is no immediate consequence of the 
self-evolving ideas, but only the form in which the com- 
mands of these ideas are capable of being realized on our 
earth, — ^that is to say, with our terrestiial conditions. A 
somewhat similar view of cosmic and organic evolution, .a.s 
at once a mechanical and a teleological process, is to be 
found in Ulrici’s Gott und die Natur. 

Mechanical Dortnnes of Evolution. — Over against these 
attempts to carry up a mechanical conception of evolution 
into a teleological must be sot a number of woiks which 
content themselves, in the spirit of positive science, tilth 
expounding n doctrine of evolution on a strictly niechanioal 
basis. Of these ti*6 may first mention C. riaclenhaubcn 
(Isis), who, in his interesting work Der Men&cli nnd die 
Welt, expounds the idea of a gradual evolution of the solar 
system, the earth, and organic life. In the growth of the 
individual man the past evolution of the world is repre- 
sented. A temperate statement of tlio doctrine of modern 
evolution is to be found in Dr Ch. Wiener’s volume Die 
Grundmge der Weltordming. The problems of the origin 
of organic life and of the genesis of tlio nervous .system 
are both said to be as yet insoluble. With this may 
be compared another interesting presentation of the doc- 
trine of evolution, — namely, H. J. Klein's EnticicMuni/s~ 
ffeschdcitfe desKosmos. The mechanical causes of evolution 
are clearly set forth in a woik of the ITcrbartian C. S. 
Cornelius, Ueber die Eniatehung der IVdt, Cornelius 
argues against Czolbe’s hypothesis of the past eternity of 
organic life. Organisms first arose under some quite 
special physical conditions. A veiy curious feature in this 
volume is the criticism of Mr Darwin’s doctrine of descent, 
which is said to involve mystical ideas, ttc. 

Lange. — Among later works touching on the problems 
of evolution the History of MateHalism of Lange deserves 
mention here. Lange accepts the modern hypothesis of 
evolution, and justifies the mechanical conception of its 
various stages. It is true that in his criticism of Mr 
Darwin’s theory he assumes some internal formative 
principle (as held to hy Niigeli and Kolliker) as sui>ple- 
montary to the factor of utility emphasized by Mr Darwin. 
7et he does not appear to regard this process as other 
than a mode of mechanical action. Lange’s greatest 
difficulty in view of a consistent materialistic doctrine of 
evolution is to explain the genesis of conscious life. The 
difficulty of the atomistic theory, even when v/e add a 
rudimentary sensibility to the elements, is to determine 
** where and how the transition is effected from the mani- 
foldness of the collisions of the atoms to the unity of 
sensation.” Lange supplements his medhanical view of 
the world by the Kantian conception of the adaptation of 
the world by reason of its generalities or uniformities to 
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our intelligence. He argues, with. Lotze, that in seeking 
to frame a theory of physical evolution we must always 
assume, over and above the eternal atoms, a special initial 
arrangement of these, without which the order of events 
would be inconceivable. This modest kind of teleology 
(he says) is not only not opposed to Mr Darwin’s doctrine; 
it is its necessary pre-supposition. “ The formal purpose- 
fulness of the world is nothing else than its adaptation to 
our understanding.” Lange seems further disposed to 
accept Kant’s theory of organism as manifesting objective 
purpose, though he will not allow that this explains 
anything, all explanations being by way of the principle of 
mechanical causation. 

NoirL — In Ludwig IToir^ we have a writer who accepts 
all the teaching of scientific evolutionists, and at the same 
time seeks to give to the doctrine a metaphjrsical and 
monistic interpretation. In his two volumes Die Wdt ala 
Eiitwichehmg des Geiates and Der MoniatiscJie Gedanhe, 
NoirtS assumes the existence of elementary atoms or 
“ monads ” endowed with the twofold properties of motion 
and sensation. Time and space are not simply forms of 
intuition, but forma of appearance {Erscheinungsfoi'meiii) of 
these fundamental properties. The process of evolution 
from the simple to the complex, has its ground in the 
latter property, sensation, which gives its direction to 
motion (which latter is unchangeable in amount), and 
which involves a tendency or impulse to further differenti- 
ation. The purposefulness of the process of evolution is 
due to its being the work of a mental principle (sensation). 
The formation of inorganic bodies is the preliminary stop 
in the process, and involves an obscure mode of conscious- 
ness. The genesis of consciousness is said to be effected by 
moans of a certain mode of collision among the atoms, 
though this point is not made very clear. Noird’s doctrine 
of evolution appears to waver somewhat between a mechan- 
ical theory (atoms endowed with sensibility, but acting 
according to strictly mechanical laws) and a distinctly 
spiritualistic and teleological doctrino, such as that of 
Scholling and Hartmann.^ 

Hartmann . — The writings of E, von Hartmann liave a 
special interest, as illustrating how Mr Darwin’s doctrine of 
organic dovolopnioiit is regarded from tho point of view of a 
thorough-going metaphysical teleology. To Hartmann the 
world is a manifestation in time — which is real as applying 
to the activities of this principle — of an ontological prin- 
ciple, styled tho unconscious, which is at once will and 
intelligonce. Tho process of evolution, from the simplest 
material operations up to conscious human actions, depends 
on the progressive domination of will, which is the blind 
force, and answers to the mechanical aspect of the world, 
by intolligenco, which gives to this force form and direction, 
and answers to tho logical and teleological aspect of the 
world. Tho end of the process for which this unconscious 
makes is not, as Hegel says, self-consciousness, but non- 
existence, to which consciousness is tho immediate pre- 
condition. Hartmann has devoted a separate volume to 
Mr Darwin’s theory {Wahrheit und Irrthum im Darwinr 
ismm), in which ho shows himself disposed to accept the 
principle of natural selection as tho mechanical means 
which the unconscious makes use of in order to effect a 
certain amount of the upward organic progress towards 
which it strives. 

Influence of Darwinism in We will close the 

sketch of the recent German discussion of evolution-pro- 
blems, and so our historical review as a whole, by a brief 
reference to the philosophic and quasi-philosophic literature 
which has sprung up in Germany under the direct influence 
of Mr Darwin’s doctrine. It is not a little carious that, of 
tho two great English evolutionists, the one who has most 
stimulated German philosophical thought is the writer 
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who has confined himself to questions of natural science, 
while the writer who has built up the idea of organic 
descent into a complete cosmological theory is only now 
beginning to be known iu that country. 

(а) Darwinism and Methodology . — First of all, then, a 
bare Mlusion must be made to certain criticisms of Mr 
Darwin’s biological hypothesis as legitimate instruments of 
a sound natural philosophy. It may surprise some 
English readers to learn that the doctrine of the descent 
of species by natural selection has been denounced in 
Germany as partaking of the vices of a spurious and teleo- 
logical natural philosophy. The writer who has taken most 
pains to show up the philosophic unsoundness of Mr 
Darwin’s procedure is A. Wigand {Der Darmnisnius und 
die Naturforsclmng Newton's und Cuviw's^ see especially 
vol. ii.) 

(б) Darmnism and Cosmology . — Turning now to the 
influences of Darwinism on German thought, we may best 
begin with the more circumscribed branches of speculation. 
Physical speculation in Germany is being slowly affected by 
Mr Darwin’s theory. A curious example of this is to b© 
met with in a little work by Dr Karl du Prel, entitled Der 
Kampj uma Dasein am Ilimmel. This work is of real philo- 
sophic interest as illustrating how Mr Darwin’s way of con- 
ceiving self-preservation, as the effect of natural superiority 
in respect of adaptability to the conditions of existence, may 
be extended beyond the organic world to the cosmos as a 
whole. Du Prel regards the cosmic bodies as analogous to 
competmg organisms, space standing for the means of exist- 
ence for which they struggle, and the force of attraction 
and the fitness of the body’s movement in relation to those 
of other bodies representing organic efficiency. Those 
bodies which have these advantages survive, whereas those 
which lack them are extinguished either by being dissipated 
or fused with other bodies. 

(c) Darwinism and Anthropology , — Passing by the bio- 
logical speculations respecting the ultimate origin of living 
forms to which Darwinism has given rise, we pass to those 
aspects of anthropology which have a peculiar philosophic 
interest. In a sense it may be said that Mr Darwin’s 
speculations, especially as earned out by himself in his 
Deaceni of Man, have powerfully influenced the whole of 
recent anthropological speculation; for writers like A. 
Bastian {^Iwpfung und Entstehung and Der Mensch in der 
Geschichte), who still hold to the doctrine of the fixity of 
species, and the essential difference between human history 
and sequences of natural events, are now the exceptions. 
With anthropology, we must connect that new science of 
comparative human psychology {YollierpsyMogie) which 
has sprung up of late years. 

Origin of Language . — Of the problems which fall under 
this science of man’s genesis and development, none has 
more of philosophic interest than the question of the origin 
of language. This question, which lies at the very thres- 
hold of a proper understanding of the relation of man’s 
mental nature to that of the lower animals, is touched on 
by Mr Darwin himself in his Descent of Man. In Germany 
it is being earnestly discussed by a number of writers, on 
whom the influence of Mr Darwin’s theory of human 
descent is very marked. Among the writers who have 
explicitly applied the method of evolution, as defined by 
Mr Darwin, to the explanation of language, may be men- 
tioned A Schleicher, 1 L. Geiger, ^ Dr G. Jagerj^ Wilhelm 
Bleek,^ and Ernest Haeckel.® Jager, who assumes that 
man is the immediate descendant of ape-like progenitors, 


* Die Danoin’sehe Theorie vnd die Syrachwissenschaft. 

* Der Ursyrmg der Sprache. 

* Ueber den Ursprunff der mensohlioTien Sprache, 

* Ueber den Ursprmg der Sprache. 

® The Eistwy of Creatim, ii. p. 300 eg. 
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connects the first beginnings of human speech •with a 
superiority in the command of the actions of respiration 
•which is involved in man’s erect posture. 

(tZ) Darwinism avid Psychology . — rrona anlhropolo^ we 
pass to psychology. Here the influence of Darwinism 
meets us too. Among recent psychologists W. Wundt, in 
his GruncUuge der 'physiologischen, Psychologies makes fre- 
quenc use of the doctrine of a gradual evolution of mental 
dispositions by means of heredity. He would, for example, 
explain the rapidity •with which the space-perception is 
formed in the infant mind by help of such an inherited dis- 
position. Wundt appears to lean to the hypothesis of ulti- 
mate sentient elements, by the summation of whose rudi- 
mentary feelings arises the unity of consciousness. 

The wider consequences of Mr Darwin’s theory in the 
domain of psychology are briefly indicated by Dr Georg 
von Giz’yeki, in his little work Die philosopkischen Conr 
scquenceii der Lamarclc-Darwivi seken PntivicUungdheoi'ie. 
He argues against attributing sensation to all material 
things, which supposition (unlike Professor Clifford) ho docs 
not regard as a necessary consequence of the evolution hjqio- 
thesLS. He distinctly seizes the bearing of this doctrine on 
our conception of mind (animal as well as human) as 
identical in its fundviinental laws, and as presenting to the 
psychologist a single serial development; and he still 
further follows Mr Spencer in connecting all mental activity 
with vital functions essential to the preservation of the in- 
dividual and of the race. Finally, he adopts the view 
that the mental organism depends on the laws of the 
external universe. The harmony or adaptation which wo 
see holding between thoughts and things must be inter- 
preted as the effect of the latter acting on and modifying 
the former in conformity with themselves. 

Darwinism aiid Ethics and Religion . — Passing now to 
the region of practical philosophy, we find that Darwinism 
has occasioned in Germany, as in England, a good deal of 
cm’ious speculation. Among the mauy writem who have 
touched on the a-spccls of Darwinism vre can only refer to 
one or two. Among these we may mention Dr Paul Pide, 
who, in a recent work, Der Ursprung der moral ischen 
Empjiiidiingen, argues that moral dispositions or alUui&lic 
impulses have been developed as useful to society, yet rather 
oddly combines with this idea the pessimistic doctrine that 
man is not on tho whole growing moro moral. Again Dr 
Giz’yeki, in the work just referred to, emphasizes the 
bearing of tho doctrine of human descent on our fooling 
tow'ards the lower animals as closely linked to ourselves. 
He goes on to show that this doctrine involves the most 
definite and stringent form of determinism, and so has a 
bearing on our ideas of right and wrong, blame, &c, The 
writer thinks Darwinism by no means excludes a ideologi- 
cal conception of tho world as a process striving towards 
tlie highest manifestation of mental life, and this idea lead- 
ing back to that of an absolute first cause of the order of 
the world, becomes the starting-point for religious and 
esthetic aspiration. In Dr G. Jager’s work, Die Danvin’sclie 
Tlmrie und Hire Eklhing zu Moral und Religion, we 
fi^nd a practical deduction from Darwinism which curiously 
contrasts with that of Dr Giz’yeki. Jager argues that riiis 
doctrine teaches us to place ourselves in tho greatest pos- 
sible opposition to the lower animals. The aim of morality, 
as taught by Darwinism, must be to develop to the utmost 
those exceUences which mark off man from the brute. Hie 
author seeks to account for the genesis of social institutions 
and religious ideas, as utilities which benefited those com- 
munities possessing them in the struggle for existence. 

A work in which are traced the ethical and religious 
consequences of the doctrine of evolution is The Old Faith 
and ths New of David Strauss. According to Strauss, ^ 
morality has its root in the recognition and realization of 


the idea of kind in ourselves and in others. He argues 
from the fact that nature has produced man as her last and 
highest achievement, and the lower forms of creatures but 
as steps in the progress towards man, that our end and aim 
must be the furtherance of that which marks us ofl’ from 
tho brutes. Religion again begins with the sense of unity 
with nature, and the new doctrine of the cosmos enables ua 
to regard nature as the source whence our life, as all life, 
springs. 

Interpi'etation of Modern Scientific Doctrine — A word 
or two, in conclusion, respecting what is known as the 
modern doctrine of evolution. It is important to empha- 
size tho fact that this is a scientific doctrine, which ha.s 
been built up by help of positive research. As such, of 
course, it embodies the mechanical, as distinguished from 
the teleological, view of nature’s processes. Yet it still 
awaits its final philosophic interpretation. We cannot^ yet 
say under what head of our historical scheme it is destined 
to fall. 

We think the question of the universal applicability of tho 
doctrine to physical and mental phenomena may bo allowed. 
There are no doubt wide gaps in our knowledge of both orders. 
Thus it may reasonably be doubted whether physical theory 
can as yet enable us fuUy to see the necessity of that iiiii- 
versal process from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous in 
which evolution consists; yet in a rough and v.ague way the 
process is being made theoretically iutolligible. Again, 
the transition from the inorganic to tho organic is, as 
Professor Tyndall has lately told us, far from being con- 
ceivable in tho present state of our knowledge; and thi.s 
seems to he implied in tho remarkable hypothesis by •which 
Professor Helmholtz and Sir W. Thomson seek to account 
for the first appearance of life on our planet. Yet wc may 
reason from the general tendencies of research that this 
step may some day be hypothetically explained in physical 
and mcclianical terms. Again, in spito of Mr Spencor’s 
brilliant demons Li a tiou of the general continuily of mental 
life, much remains to bo done befero all tho steps in tho 
process (r.g., from particular to general knowledge, from 
single fcolmgs to solf-consciousness) are made plain. Nover- 
thcloss, wo may even now dimly see htnv sudi menial 
processes may be knit together in one larger process. 

Allowing, then, that the doctrine of evolution as a 
scientific hypothesis is probably true, tho question arises, 
•what is its exact philosophical purport? How fur docs 
it help to unify our knowledge, and is it the final explana- 
tion of the complex events of our woild ? 

First of all, then, as a unifying gencrulizution, it is 
clearly limited by the fact of the correlation of mental and 
Ijhysical evolution. These two regions of phenomena may 
bo seen to manifest the same law, yet they cannot bo 
identified. All the laws of physical evolution can never 
help us to understand the first genesis of mind; and this 
difficulty is in no w'ay reduced by Mr Spcncer’.M con- 
ception of a perfect gradation from purely physical to 
conscious life. The dawn of the first confused and shape- 
less^ feeling is as much a “mystery” as the genesis of 
a distinct sensation. Our best exponents of evolution, 
including Professor Du Bois Reyniond {Uehcr die Orenzen 
des Naturericennens, p. 25 sq.), fully recognize this diffi- 
culty. We have here much the same “mystlcry” wffiich 
meets us in the conversion of a nerve-slimulus into a 
sensation in the developed organism. Tho sequence is 
unliko any properly physical succession, and so cannot he 
further explained by being brought under a moro general 
law. Hot only so, the doctrino of the conservation of 
energy, as applied to organic processes, leads to the con- 
clusion that the genesis of mind in general and of every 
^ single mental phenomenon is, from a physical point of 
i view, something non-essential. 
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We may, no doubt, avoid this difficulty, in appearance 
at least, by assuming that all material processes down to 
the vibrations of the indivisible atoms are accompanied 
with a mode of feeling. This may, of course, be proposed 
as a properly scientific hypothesis, and as involving no 
metaphysical assumptions respecting the nature of atoms. 
The great difficulty here would be, how we are to conceive 
of modes of sensibility that do not enter into a collective 
consciousness, and which appear to lack all the character- 
istics of our own conscious life. 

Even, however, if this huge difficulty of the genesis of 
mind is got over, there still remain limits to the explana- 
tion effected by the doctrine of evolution. Thus, while it 
might be able to deduce all the processes of physical 
evolution from a few assumptions respecting primitive 
matter and its laws, it would have no such data for resolv- 
ing all those steps in the mental process which result in a 
heterogeneous mode of feeling. How, for instance, is it 
to account on general principles, and by a ^priori reason- 
ing, for tho differentiation of a vague tactual sensibility into 
what we know as sight and hearing — sensibilities which 
underlie all our ordinary conceptions of the physical 
world? Here are manifestly sot rigid limits to the 
explanation oftccted by the doctrine of evolution, the limits 
which J. S. hlill has laid down as those of all kinds of 
explanation of phenomena. Tho doctrine by no means 
helps us to resolve all laws of succession into one. 

The other limits sot to the explanatory power of the 
modern doctrine have already been hinted at. Thus tho 
doctrine sots out from a given point in time, at which it 
assumes a definite arrangement of material (and mental) 
elements to have obtained. “Of the beginning of the 
univenso,” says Professor ClifTord, “ wo know nothing at 
all.” Again, Profussor J. Cleric Maxwell tells us^ that we 
must from the first assume an infinite number of molecules 
exactly alike in tlicir weight and rate of vibration j and 
ho distinctly argues against the sui3poaition that this 
system of like elements can have been evolved. There is 
room then for the question, how this particular order of 
clomonts arose. And oven if we go further back, and make 
with Mr Spoucor the largo assumption that these various 
classes of molecules have been evolved from perfectly 
homogciioous first elements, one may still ask for an 
explanation of this original homogeneity. In short, it 
i.s plain that every doctrine of evolution^ must assume 
some definite initial arrangement, which is supposed to 
contain tho possibilities of the order which we find to be 
evolved, and no other possibility. 

Such being the limits set to tho scope of explanation by 
tho idea of evolution, tho que.stion arises whether these 
apparently pennanent gaps in our scientific knowledge can 
be filled up by extra-scicutific speculations. One may seek 
to show the need of such a metaphysical interpretation of 
evolution by a reference to tho very nature of the doctrine. 
As a scientific truth, it is simply the highest generalization 
respecting tho order of ifilonomcna in time, and as such 
makes no assumptions with regard to tho ultimate nature 
of that matter, force, and mind, of which it speaks. What, 
it may be asked, are the realities corr^lionding to these 
torm.s, and how are we to conceive of their mutual relations? 
Each of the supposed deficiencies in tho doctrine of evolu- 
tion just referred to leads us back to those various metaphy- 
sical doctrines in which, as we have seen, the idea of evolu- 
tion has usually clothed itself. In order to understand 
what Mr Martiiieau calls the whence as distinguished from 
tho when, and to provide a substanrial support for the 


^ Diseoum on Molocvlea. See also tho very iateresting seotiou on the 
“ ITaturc ond Origin of Moleenles,” which conrludes the work on tho 
Theory of n$aU 


thread of phenomenal events, it would seem as if we must 
fall back on some ultimate philosophic assumption respect- 
ing the efficient principle in the process. 

With respect to metaphysical dualism, it must be said 
that it leaves us pretty much where we wera The corre- 
lation of two distinct substances and their manifestations, 
in the way required by the doctrine of evolution (whether 
this correlation be universal or not), needs explanation as 
much as the correlation of the two sets of phenomena. On 
the other hand, materialism, spiritualism, and the so-called 
monism, have each their merits and their drawbacks as 
helps to the interpretation of evolution. If materialism 
recommends itself by assuming the fewest possible prin- 
ciples, it is exposed to the objection that it bids us conceive 
a reality which is wholly distiuct from mind. Eurthor, it 
fails to give any intelligible account of tbe rise and pro- 
gress of mental activity. Again, spiritualism assists us in 
accounting for the genesis of mind, and for the appearance 
of intelhgeub order in the world. Yet it is questionable 
whether fids doctrine, assuming as it does some form of un- 
conscious mind (whether as world-soul or as elements of 
feelmg), is not beset with as many difficulties as it resolves. 
Further, it may be doubted whether the spiritualistic idea, 
in its common pantheistic form, has yet succeeded in render- 
ing intelligible the fixed mechanical order which marks all 
stages of evolution. Finally, it may be allowed that the 
monistic doctrine of one reality with two faces does in 
appearance lift us over the difficulties which beset the 
materialistic and tbe spiritualistic interpretation of evolu- 
tion. Only is it in truth anything more than a verbal 
simplification, and docs it not rather leave us confined in 
that dualism where science has to land us ? 

It would thus seem that the doctrine of evolution has by 
no means as yet received its final philosophic character. 
No one of the metaphysical doctrines which are at our 
command is so plainly and completely adapted to transform 
it into a final doctrine of existence, that it must of necessity 
bo accepted at onco and by all. 

To this we must now add that to many minds this resort 
to a metaphysical principle as the support of the process of 
evolution will not bo held to be necessary. A positivist, 
who thinks that our knowledge of the universe must for 
ever be limited to phenomena, is at perfect liberty to accept 
the doctrine of evolution and to regard it as an ultimate 
expression for the order of the world. Nay more, the 
empirical idealist — who may perhaps be defined as a posi- 
tivist that has fully analysed his “ phenomena ” — can accept 
and give a meaning to the doctrine of evolution as formu- 
lating the order of sensations, actual and possible, of con- 
scious minds. Mr Spencer somewhere says that, if idealism 
is true, evolution is a dream. Yet this assertion may be 
reasonably disputed. It may perhaps seem staggering to 
be told that evolution postulates vast periods of time in 
which there existed no mind to experience the sensations 
into which the world is on the idealistic hypothesis resolved. 
Yet this difficulty is only apparent, since past physical 
evolution stands for a projection, so to speak, of now existing 
minds, and for an order of sensations conceived as possible 
under other and imaginable circumstances.^ To the empiri- 
cal idealist physical evolution stands for an imagined order 
of perceptions in an indefinite number of minds,- mental 
evolutiou for actual successions of feeling in many minds, 
^nrl the transition from the one to the other means the suc- 
cession of actual states of consciousness on possible^ or 
imagined states. The unity of the world-process arises 
from the ability of the individual mind, which now reflects 


s It may bo added iliat tlie liypotlieBis of the tiniform corrolation of 
tho physicol and tho mental enables ns to assign an element of 
actoality (mental life) to tbe remote ]Wiiods here spoken of. 
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on these many successions, to gather them up by a series of 
ads of imagination into a collective ideal experience for 
itself. 

Thus the doctrine of evolution seems to he susceptible of 
statement in terms of idealism as easily as in terms of real- 
ism, In truth, each mode of viewing the process is at once 
possible and beset with difficulties. The difficulty of giving 
an idealistic interpretation arises from the popular distinc- 
tion of mind or perception and something beyond and in- 
dependent of this. The difficulties of giving a realistic in- 
terpretation have in part been stated already in speaking 
of the different realistic interpretations (materialism and 
spiritualism). To these must be now added the fundamen- 
tal obstacle to all realism, which shows itself, in a specially 
striking way, in relation to the doctrine of evolution, — 
namely, the difficulty of conceiving in terms of human con- 
sciousness something which is independent of, antecedent 
to, and creative of, this consciousness. 

It may be asked, perhaps, whether the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, by providing a new conception of the genesis of our 
cognitions, has anything to say to the question of a real 
independent object. What the doctrine effects with respect 
to such cognitions as those of space is to show that the 
bare fact of intuitiveness or innateness does not establish 
their non-empirical or transcendental origin. Similarly it 
may be held that the doctrine opens a way of accounting 
for the growth of the idea of independent realities, suppos- 
ing this to be now an innate disposition of the mind — viz., 
by regarding this idea as arising in a succession of many 
generations, if not out of, yet by help of, certain elements 
or aspects of experience. It may, however, be maintained 
that the idea is not even suggested by experience j if so, 
it would follow from the evolution theory that its present 
persistence represents a permanent mental disposition to 
think in a particular way. Even then, however, the 
question would remain open whether the permanent dis- 
position were au illusory or trustworthy tendency, and 
in deciding this point the doctrine of evolution appears to 
offer us no assistance.^ 

As a scientific doctrine, whatever its ultimate iulerpreta- 
tion, evolution has a bearing on our practical, t.e., moral 
and religious ideas. This has already been shown in part 
by writers from whom we have quoted. Among other 
results, this doctrine may he said to give new form to the 
determinist theory of volition, and to^ establish the rela- 
tivity of aU moral ideas as connected with particular stages 
of social development. It cannot, as Mr Sidgwick has 
shown, provide a standard or end of conduct except to 
those who are already disposed to accept the law sequi 
naburam as the ultimate rule of life. To such it furnishes 
an end, though it would still remain to show how the end 
said to be unconsciously realized by nature, the well-being 
of individuals and of communities, is to be adjusted to the 
ends recognized in common-sense morality, including the 
happiness of all sentient beings. It may he added that 
the doctrine, by assigning so great an importance to the 
laws of inheritouce as means of raising the degree of 
organization and life, may be expected to exert an influence 
on our ideas of the solidarity of the present generation and 
posterity, and to add a certain solemnity to all the duties 
of life, prudential morality included. 

The bearing of the doctrine of evolution on religious 
ideas is not so easy to define. Mr Spencer considers the 
ideas of evolution and of a pre-existing mind incapable of 
being united in thought (see his rejoinder toErMartineau, 
Contemporary JSeview, rdl xx. p. 141 sq.). Yet, according to 


^ For a discussion of the relations of this doctrine to realism, see 
the essay already referred to in Mr Sully’s volume Sensation and 
IntuUxm, 


others, the idea is by no means incompatible with the notion 
of an original Creator, though it serves undoubtedly to 
remove the action of such a being further from our ken. 
At first sight it might appear that the doctrine as applied 
to the subjective world, by removing the broad distinction 
between the human and the animal mind, would discourage 
the hope of a future life for man’s soul. Yet it may be 
found, after all, that it leaves the question very much 
where it was. It may perhaps be said that it favours the 
old disposition to attribute immortality to those lower forms 
of mind with which the human mind is found to be con- 
tinuous. Yet there is nothing inconsistent in the supposi- 
tion that a certain stage of mental development qualifies a 
mind for immortality, even though this stage has been 
reached by a very gradual process of development. And 
if, as might be shown, the modern doctrine of evolution is 
susceptible of being translated into terms of Leibnitz’s 
hypothesis of indestructible monads, which include all 
gr^es of souls, then it is clearly not contradictory of 
the idea of immortality. 

Very interesting is the bearing of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion on that aBsthetico-religious sentiment towards tho woild 
which has taken the place of older religious emotions in so 
many minds. First of aU by destroying the old anthro- 
pocentric view of nature, according to which she is distinct 
from and subordinated to man, this doctrine favours that 
pantheistic sentiment which reposes on a sense of ultimate 
identity between ourselves and the external world. In a 
sense it may be said that the new doctrine helps to restore 
the ancient sentiment towards nature as our parent, the 
source of our life. It is well to add, however, that tho 
theory of evolution, by regarding man as the last and 
highest product of nature, easily lends support to the 
idea that all things exist and have existed for the sake 
of our race. This seems, indeed, to be an essential ele- 
ment in any conception we can fonn of a rationally 
evolved universe. 

A reference must be made, in closing this article, to the opti- 
mistic aspect of the doctrine of evolution. That there is a 
tone of optimism in much of the more popular exposition of 
the doctrine of evolution needs not bo proved. There is no 
doubt, too, that both in Mr Darwin’s and Mr Spencer’s 
theories there are ideas which tend to support a cheerful 
and contented view of things. The idea of tho survival of 
the fittest, and of evolution as a gradual process of adapta- 
tion to environment, lend themselves to this kind of 
thought. Indeed, Du Bois Beymond, in the lecture on 
Leibnitz already referred to, seriously argues that the doc- 
trine of evolution provides a scientific equivalent to that philo- 
sopher’s remarkable conception of the best of all possible 
worlds. On the other hand, as the present writer has else- 
where shown, Mr Darwin’s doctrine of evolution contains 
elements which are fitted to tone down our estimate of the 
value of the world viewed as the seat of conscious sentient 
life. The pain involved in the renewed struggle for ex- 
istence is a large drawback from the gains of human pro- 
gress and of organic development as a whole. More than 
this, the principle of natural selection appears almost to 
favour a pessimist view of the world, in so far as it im- 
plies the tendency of organic forms to multijily down to 
the limits of bare existence. 

Principal works used in the historical sketch ;--P. Ueherwr-g, 
Sistory of Philost^hy ; J. E. Erdmann, Grunilriss dcr Gcschichte 
der FhiloaopJm ; G. H. Lewes, Sistory of Philosophy ; 0. A. Brandis, 
Sandiuch der Geschichie der griechtsch-rSmisehen PhilosophU; E. 
Zeller, Z?i‘e PhilosopMe der Gr^hcn; Q. Grote, Plata and Aristotle} 
yr. Kaulich, GescTdehte der sclwlastischm PMlosopMe } A. Stdckl, 
GesehuMederPhilosopTiiedesMiUclalters; Kuno Fischer, QescMchte 
der neuem PhilosopfLie ; J. P. Damiron, Memoirs pour servir & 
VSisMre de la PMloscphie au 18e SHclej E. ZeUer, GcsehieJiie der 
dmdschen Philosophic, (j. g.) 
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EVOEA, a city of Portugal, capital of the province of 
Alemtejo, is situated on an eminence in the centre of a fer- 
tile plam, 85 miles E. by S. of Lisbon. It is surrounded 
by ramparts flanked with towers, and has two forts, but all 
in a ruinous condition, and quite useless as means of 
defence. The streets are narrow, crooked, and filthy, and 
the houses old and ill-built. The cathedral is a magni- 
ficent Gothic edifice with an altar in the Italian style, 
extremely rich, and decorated with variously coloured 
marbles. Evora is the see of an archbishop, and besides 
the cathedral has several churches, convents, and hospitals, 
a house of charity, barracks, a diocesan school, and a 
museum. A university, founded in 1550, was aboEshed 
on the expulsion of the Jesuits in the 18th century. An 
ancient aqueduct and an ancient tower, till a few years ago 
in pretty good preservation, have been partly demoEshed 
to make room for a market. They were long believed to 
have been of Roman origin, but are now known to have 
been constructed about 1540 in the reign of Don John IIL, 
at the instance of an antiquarian named Resende. The 
aqueduct was constructed on the site of the old Roman 
one. The remains of what is said to have been a temple 
of Diana still exist, but the place is now used as a 
slaughter-house. Evora, under the name of Ebora, was 
an important military station in the time of the Romans, 
and was called Liberalitas Julice on account of certain 
municipal privileges bestowed on it by Csesar. In 712 
it was conquered by the Moors and named Jabura, but 
they were deprived of it in 1 1G2 by an order of Christian 
knights. 

EVREDX (the ancient Mediolanum, and afterwards 
Murovices), a town of France, capital of the department of 
Eure, is situated on the Iton, an affluent of the Eure, 67 
miles W.N.W. of Paris by railway. The town is generally 
well built, and still contains many antique timber-framed 
houses. It is the seat of a bishop, and its cathedral is one 
of the most ancient and curious in France. It dates from 
the 11th century, and is a very imposing cruciform 
structure, though not uniform in style. The north transept 
and the portal are in the flamboyant Gothic, elaborately 
ornamented ; the west front is in the Italian styla The 
beautiful rose window in the south transept, and the 


wooden screens of the side chapels round the choir, showing 
the flamboyant Gothic style modified by the reviving 
ItaEan, also merit notice. The lady chapel is of elegant 
architecture, with painted glass equaUy remarkable for its 
fine execution and perfect preservation. At the intersec- 
tion of the nave and transepts rises an octagonal tower 
supported on four pillars, and surmounted by a pyramidal 
spire of open stonework. The church of St Taurin also 
displays various styles of architecture, and contains the 
shrine of St Taurin, a work of the 13th century. The 
episcopal palace, which dates from the 16th century, is a 
beautiful structure. Among the other objects of interest 
are the clock-tower built in the 15th century, the abbey of 
St Saviour, the ancient S6minaire des Eudistes now used 
as a prison and assize buildings, the museum of antiquities, 
the town-hall, the prefect’s residence, the theatre, the 
public library, the botanic garden, and the promenades. 
Evreux is famed for its manufacture of tools, and for 
stocking making; brewing, distilling, dyeing, tanning, 
and papermaking are its other principal industries. At 
Vieil Evreux the remains of a Roman theatre, a palace, 
baths, and an aqueduct have been discovered, and various 
reEra which are now deposited in the Musde d’Antiquitds. 

Evreux existed at a veiy early period. About the eud of the 10th 
century Kichard I. of Normandy gave it to his son Roherij and 
early in the 12th century it came by inhentonce into the house of 
Montfort, from whom it was bought by Philip Augustus of Prance. 
Philip II. gave it to his brother Prince Louis, who in 1816 was 
created Count of Evreux. Count Philip of Evreux acquired by 
marriage the kingdom of Navarre, and Charles III. of Navarre sold it 
to Chai-les YI. of Prance. Charles VII. gave it in 1426 to John 
Stuarl^ earl of Darnley, after whose death it again came into the 
possession of the crown. Charles IX. bestowed it, along with the 
title, on his brother the duke of Alengon, but on his death in 1684, 
it finally returned into the possession of the crown. 

EWALD, Heinrich Georg August von (1803-1875), 
Orientalist, biblicist, and theologian, was bom, November 
16, 1803, at Gbttingen, where his father followed the 
occupation of a linen-weaver. After receiving the usual 
preEminary training, he entered the university of his native 
town in 1820 ; and there, with Eichhorn as teacher, he at 
once began to devote himself specially to the study of 
Hebrew and its cognates. At bhe close of his academical 
career in 1823 he was appointed to a mastership in the 
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gytnnasium at Wolfenbiittel; but soon afterwards (in tihe 
spring of 1824) be was, at the instance of Eichborn, recalled 
to Gottingen as repetent, or theological tutor, and in 1827 
(the year of Eicbhom’s death) he became professor extror 
ordincL 7 'iics in philosophy, and lecturer in Old Testament 
exegesis. In 1831 he was promoted to the position of 
professor ordinarius in philosophy ; and in 1835 he entered 
the faculty of theology, taking the chair of Oriental 
languages. Two years later occurred the first important 
episode in his studious life, which until then had been 
uninterrupted in its even tenor except by journeys in 1826, 
1829, and 1836 to Berlin, Paris, and Italy, for the purpose 
of consulting rare and important oriental manuscripts. In 
1837, on the 18th November, along with six of his 
colleagues (Dablmann the historian, Weber the electrician, 
Gervinus the critic, the brothers Grimm, and W. E. 
Albrecht) he signed a formal protest against the arbitra^ 
proceeding of King Ernst August (duke of Cumberland) in 
abolishing the liberal constitution of 1833, which had been 
granted to the Hanoverians by his predecessor William IV. 
This bold action of the seven professors made them vciy 
popular and famous in the country j but it led to tbeir 
speedy expulsion from the university (I4th December). 
Early in 1838 Ewald received a call to Tilbmgen, 
and there for upwards of ten years he held a chair as 
professor ordinarCus, first in philosophy and afterwards, 
from 1841, in theology. To this period belong some 
of his most important works, and also the commence- 
ment of his bitter feud with F. 0. Baur and the Tubingen 
critical school. In 1848, ^'the great shipwreck-year 
in Germany, ” as he has called it, he was invited back to 
Gottingen on honourable terms, — ^the liberal constitution 
having been restored. He gladly accepted the invitation, 
for though well treated in Wiirtemberg (he had been en- 
nobled by the king in 1841), he had never learned to re- 
gard his sojourn there as anything else than a iieriod of 
exile. In 1862-63 he took an active part in a movement 
for reform within the Hanoverian church, and he was a 
member of the synod which passed the new constitution. 
He had an important share also in the formation of the 
Protestantenverein, or Protestant association, in September 
1863. But the chief crisis in his life arose out of the great 
political events of 1866. His loyalty to King George (son 
of Ernst August) would not permit him to take the oath of 
allegiance to the victorious king of Prussia, and in conse- 
quence of his refusal to do so he was ultimately placed on 
the retired list, though with the full amount of his salary 
as pension. Perhaps even this degree of severity might 
have been held by the Prussian authorities to be unneces- 
sary, had Ewald been less exasperating in his language. 
The violent tone of some of his printed manifestoes about 
this time, especially of his Zoi des KSniffs %. des Volkes, led 
to his being deprived of the venia legendi (1868), and also 
to a criminal process, which, however, resulted in his 
acquittal (May 1869). Then, and on two subsequent occa- 
sions, he was returned by the city of Hanover as a member 
of the North German and German parliaments. In June 
1874 he was found guilty of a libel on Prince Bismarck, 
whom he had compared to Frederick II. and Napoleon III. 
—to the former in “his unrighteous war with Austria and 
his ruination of religion and morality,” to the latter in his 
way of “ picking out the best time possible for robbery and 
plunder.” For this offence he was sentenced to undergo 
three weeks’ imprisonment. He died in his 72d year, of 
heart-disease, May 4, 1876. 

From the above brief sketch it will be seen that, even 
apart from his contributions to philological and biblical 
science, Ewald was no common man. In the whole course 
of his public life he displayed in a very high degree many 
t noble characteristics, — ^perfect simnlicity and sincerity, in- 


tensest moral earnestness, sturdiest independence, absolute 
fearlessness. It would be difficult to say whether the intel- 
lectual or the emotional side of his nature was most highly 
developed. He loved with peculiar intensity, loved free- 
dom and truth in every domain, in politics as well as in 
science and in religion; and just because he loved them with 
all his great might, he could not help hating all that lie 
believed to be opposed to them. It was impossible for him 
to he a mere critic ; no reader can understand Ewald’s pobi- 
tion who allows himself to forget that his whole being was 
possessed with a passionately devoted faith. It was natural 
that such a man should be frequently engaged in contro- 
versy, and equally natural that in those circumstances the 
“ defects of his qualities ” should often become painfully 
apparent. It cannot be denied that in hie manner of speak- 
ing about his opponents he often overstepped the Imnth of 
charity and even of justice. The peculiar character of Ins 
intellect, which was rather intuitive than inductive, made 
him neither a very fair nor a very effective controversialist 
No one equalled him in the power of comprehending lu a 
single survey a vast circle of complicated facts, and almost 
instinctively divining their scientific unity, but the results 
attained in this way presented themselves to his mind with 
such intuitive conviction that he was impatient of all ob- 
jection, and little able to do justice to scholars of a difierunt 
mental habit. Yet in controversy he probalfiy I'cceivod 
injustice more often than ho inflicted it ; even his extreniost 
views have generally been found to contain much that is 
true and valuable; and tbo great Arabist Floischcr is 
almost the only scholar who gained a conspicuous victory 
over him on an unambiguous philological issue. As a 
teacher he had a remarkable power of kindling enthusiasm ; 
and he sent out many distinguished pupils, among Mhoni 
may be mentioned Hitzig. Schrader, Nuldeko, Dicstcl, 
and Dillmann. His disciples have not been all of one 
school, any more than wore those of Socrates ; but many 
eminent moderns who are apparently farthest removed from 
his influence are only doi'-eloping some of the fruitful iilcns 
which in the exuberance of his wealth ho was wont to fling 
out by handfuls. 

Of no writings more truly than of hi.s could it be .said 
that they are the reservoirs into which, without any wasti*, 
the entire energy of a life has been storod For more than 
half a century his pen was never idle; from 1 82. 3 onwards 
hardly a year passed which was not marked by the ajipear- 
ance of some highly important contribution to the .siuciiccs 
he loved. By the publication of his Ilehnio Grammar lie 
inaugurated a now era in biblical philology. All siil >.sei]uont 
works in that department have been avowedly based on his. 
It has already been superseded in part.s, e-specially in its 
accidence ; but the syntax still remains unexcelled for the 
sagacity with which dry rules are made intelligible and in- 
teresting by continued reference to tbe fundamental laws of 
language and thought. But even when bis Lehrharh shall 
have become entirely antiquated, to him will always belong 
the honour of having been, as Hitzig has culled him, “ the 
second founder of the science of Hebrew language.” As an 
exegete and biblical critic no less than as a grammarian he 
has left his abiding mark. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the publication of his GescMchU des Vollces Israel 
was epoch-making in that branch of research, as much as 
was the work of Niebuhr in relation to the history of Home. 
In its final form, the result of thirty years’ labour, it is a 
noble monument to the genius of its author. No one can 
fail to be struck with the profundity of insight and patience 
of research which it displays. While in every line it bears 
tbe mpks of Ewald’s intense individuality, it is at the 
same time a highly characteristic product of the age, and 
even decade, in which it first appeared. If it is obviously 
the outcome of immense learning on the part of its author, 
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ifc IS no less manifestly the result of the speculations and 
researches of many laborious predecessors in all depart- 
ments of history, theology, and philosophy. Especially is 
it indebted to the so-called “ destructive ” criticism. The 
Keformation had destroyed that mediaeval conception of 
the Bible which took no account of literary history or 
doctrinal development at all ; and subsequent researches, 
especially since those of Astruc, had made it abundantly 
clear that the conditions under which the Old Testament 
books had come into being were much more complicated 
than had been at one time supposed. Criticism, however, 
could not possibly rest satisfied with these purely negative 
results, n for a time it seemed as if the sacred literature 
had been reduced to a more chaos of fragments, which men 
might well despair of ever being able to reduce to harmony 
and order, the historical sense had been developing no less 
remarkably than the spirit of criticism. Taught by some 
of the more modern schools of philosophy, men had been 
learning to take larger, and therefore juster, views of the 
principles that underlie all national histories and the 
general history of the human race. It was impossible that 
such a phenomenon as the Jewish people and their litera- 
ture should he permanently sot aside as wholly incom- 
prehensible. The world was only waiting for a bold and 
vigorous constructive genius lilce that of Ewald to bring 
together the scattered fragments, and construe them into an 
intelligible unity ; to show, for example, that, if the Psalter 
could no longer bo regarded as the record of the spiritual 
exporienco of the individual to whom it had been tradi- 
tionally ascribed, it became all the more precious when 
known to embody all the highest aspirations and purest 
joys and noblest sorrows of many centuries of national 
life ; and that if the legislation of the Pentateuch was not 
indeed, as had once heon supposed, the work of a few quiet 
mouths, it gained iu interest and instructivencss when 
known to be the slow growth of many busy generations. 
Taking up the idea of a divine education of the human 
race, which Lessing and Herder had made so familiar to 
the modern mind, and firmly believing that to each of the 
loading nations of antiquity a special task had been pro- 
videntially assigned, Ewald felt no difloiculty about Israel’s 
place in universal history, or about the problem which that 
primitive and highly endowed race had been called upon 
to solve. The liisLory of Israel, according to him, is simply 
the history of tho manner in which the one true reli^on 
really and truly came into the possession of mankind. 
Other nations, indeed, had attempted tho highest problems 
in religion; but Israel alone had, in the providence of 
God, succeeded, for Israel alone had been inspired. Such 
is the supreme meaning of that national history which 
began with the exodus and culminated (at the same time 
virtually terminating) in the appearing of Christ, tho 
supremely perfect revelation or self-manifestation of God. 
The historical interval that separated those two events is 
treated as naturally dividing itself into three groat periods, 
— those of l\Ioses and the theocracy, of David and the 
monarchy, of Ezra and the hagiocracy. The periods are 
externally indicated by the successive names by which tho 
chosen people were called — Hebrews, Israelites, Jews. 
The events prior to the exodus are relegated by Ewald to 
a preliminary chapter of primitive history ; and the events 
of tho apostolic and post-apostolic age are treated as a kind 
of appendix. The entire construction of the history^ is 
based, as has already been said, on a critical examination 
and chronological arrangement of the available documents. 
So far as tho results of criticism arc still uncertain with 
regard to the age and authorship of any of theec^ EwaJd’s 
conclusions must of course be regarded as unsatisfactory; 
and it cannot be denied that later investigations have 
shown that in many important points his firm faith that 


finality had been attained was illusoiy. These admissions, 
however, hardly aifect the permanent value of his work. 
It will continue to be a storehouse of leaiming for all sub- 
sequent investigators in the field of sacred history, and it 
will be increasingly recognized as a work of rare genius. 
It would be impossible to praise too highly the con- 
scientiousness with which the minutest features of the 
history have been carefully scanned; the marvellous power 
of combination which, at even the most unlikely points, 
can draw the most graphic illustrations from contemporary 
projihets and poets; the vividness with which, not only 
the politics, but also the religion, the arts, the literature, 
the domestic life, of each sucesssive period are depicted ; 
the loving enthusiasm of the student who believes that 
those only are the enemies of the Bible who fail to investi- 
gate it, or w'ho fail to investigate it thoroughly. 

In hia work on biblical theology, he can hardly be said 
to have been so successful as in some of bis earlier cffoits. 
Though a suggestive and therefore a useful book, its con- 
clusions are vitiated in many cases by a glaring departure 
from the inductive method, the interpretations being often 
spccttktive rather than biblical, and unduly dominated by a 
preconceived mefcaphysieo-religious system of tho universe. 

Sulyoinedis a list of the more important of his woilcs . — Dir Com- 
pmiion der Genesis Icritiscli untersucht (18231 [nn acute and able at- 
tempt to account for the use of the two names oi God without recourse 
to the document-hypothesis; he was not himself, however, peiiiia- 
nontly convinced by it] ; Be metns carminum Ardbicornm (1825) , 
Das Mohelicd Sahmo’s uhersetat v. erlclMt (1826; 3rded. 1860) ; 
KntiscJie Gtammaiik der hclir. Sp'ache (1827) [tkis afterwards 
became the Aitsfulirhclies Tdirhiich der heh\ Spraclia (Sth ed, 
1870) ; and it was followed by tho Ecir. tSjmichlchre fur Anfanrjer 
(4th cd. 1874)1; Veber cinige altcre Sanslntmcira (1827) ; Liber 
raledu da Mese^Kfamice expiignafce Mstoria (1827) , Commentaj im 
in Aiwnhjimn Johannis (1828); Alhmdhmgen siir hhhsclmi v. 
mHcntahscheii LUeratur (1882) ; Gi amnalica crifica lingiicc Arabiac 
(1831-33) , Die poetiscJien Bucher des alfen Dumlcs (1835-37, Bid 
ed. 186C-67); Die rropheten des alien Diindes (1840-41, 2ndeil., 
1867-68); GcscIncJife des Volkes Israel {mi-59, Sided. 1864-68); 
Alterthumn Israels {m&) ] Die drci ersten Mangelim nherstht v. 
erl'lart (1860) ; Uchcr das athiopische Bnch Henoch (18.54) ; DU 
Seiidsehreiieu des Apostels Paulas uierset^tu, eihlait (1867) : Die 
\ JohanneUehen Schnftcn ulersetzt u. crklart (1801-62) ; Ucher das 
vierte Esrabueh (1863); Sielm Scnclschreiben des neuen Bumlcs 
(1870); Das Sendsehreiben an die Hebracr ii. Jalobod Rimdschreilen 
(1870) ; Die Lchre der Bibel von OoU, oder Thcologia des alien u, 
neum Bimlcs (1871-75). Tho Jalirbkeher der bibhschen Wissciv- 
scJiafi (1840-65) were edited, and for tho most part written, by him. 

I He was tho clucf promoter of the Zeitsekrift/ur die KunOe des Mor- 
gcnlandes, begun m 1837; and he frequently contributed onvaiious 
subjects to the Qotting. gclchrte Anzcigen. Ue uas also tbe author 
of many pamphlets oi’ an occasional character, 

Tlic following have been tmnslatcd into English : — Hebrew Gram- 
mar, by NichSson (from 2iid German edition), Loud. 1836, In- 
trwlueUmj Hebrew Grammar (from 3rd German edition), Loud. 
l5l9-,HistofryofIsra£l, 6 vols. (corresponding to vols. i -iv. of the 
German), by Russell Martineau and J. Estlin Carpenter, Lond. 1867- 
74; Antiquities of Israel, by H. S. Solly, Lond. 1876 ; Commentary 
on tha Prophets of the Old Testamcni, by J. Eredericlc Smith, 2 
vols., Lond. 1876-77 ; Isaiah the Prophet, chaps. i.-xxxiii., by 0. 
Glover, Lond. 1869 ; Life qf Jesus Christ, also by 0. Glover, 
Lond. 1865. (J. S. BL.) 

EWALD, JoHANNJSs (1743-1781), tbe greatest lyrical 
poet of Denmark, was the son of a melancholy and sickly 
chaplain at Copenhagen, where he was horn on the 18th of 
November 1743, At the age of eleven he was sent to 
school at Schleswig, his father’s birth-place,^ and returned 
to the capital only to enter the university iu 1758, His 
father was by that time dead, and in his mother, a frivolous 
and foolish woman, he found neither sympathy nor moral 
support. At fifteen, ho fell passionately in love with “ the 
delicate, noble, majestic Arense,” a girl whose father, later 
on, married tho x^oet’s mother; and the romaatic hoy 
resolved on various modes of making himself admired by 
the young lady. He began to learn Abyssinian, for the 
purpose of going out as a missionary to Africa, but this 
scheme was soon given up, and he persuaded a brother, four 
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years older than himself, to run away that they might enlist 
as hussars in the Prussian army. They managed to reach 
Hamburg just when the Seven Years’ War was commencing, 
and were allowed to enter a regiment. But the elder 
brother soon got tired and ran away, while the poet, after a 
series of extraordinary adventures, deserted to the Austrian 
army, where from being drummer he rose to being 
sergeant, and was only not made an officer because he was 
a Protestant. In 1760 he was weary of a soldier’s life, and 
deserted again, getting safe back to Denmark. For the 
next two years he worked with great diligence at the uni- 
versity, but the Arense for whom he had gone through so 
much hardship and taken so much pains married another 
man almost immediately after Ewald’s final and very suc- 
cessful examination. The disappointment was one from 
which he never recovered. He plunged into dissipation of 
every kind, and gave his serious thoughts only to poetry. 
In 1763 his first work, a perfunctory dissertation De 
Pyrologia Sacra^ first saw the light. In 1764 he made a 
considerable success with a short prose story, LyMcens 
Tempcl (The Temple of Fortune), which was translated into 
German and Icelandic. On the death of Frederick V, 
however, Ewald first appeared prominently as a poet ; he 
published in 1766 three Elegies over the dead king, which 
were received with universal acclamation, and of which one, 
at least, is a veritable masterpiece. But his dramatic poem 
Adam og Eoa (Adam and Eve), by far the finest imagina- 
tive work produced in Denmark up to that time, was re- 
j octed by the Society of Arts in 1767, and was not jmblished 
until 1769. At the latter date, however, its merits were 
perceived. In 1770 Ewald attained success with Philety a 
narrative and lyrical poem, and still more with his splendid 
Rolf KragSy the first original Danish tragedy. For the 
next ten years Ewald was occupied in producing one 
brilliant poetical work after another, in rapid succession. 
In 1771 he published Be Initnle Klnpi^ers (The Brutal 
Clappers), a tragi-comedy or parody satirizing the dispute 
tbeu raging between the ciitics and the manager of the 
Eoyal Theatre; in 1772 he translated from the German the 
lyrical drama of Philemon and Bauds, and brought out 
his comedy of Harlegiiin Patriot, a satire on the passion 
for political scribbling created by Struensee’s introduc- 
tion of the liberty of the press. In 1773 he published 
Pebersvendem (Old Bachelors), a comedy. In 1771 he had 
already collected some of his lyrical poems under the title 
of Adsldlligt af Johannes Ewald (Miscellanies). In 1774 
appeared the heroic opera of Balder' s Dbd (Balder’s Death), 
and in 1779 the finest of his works, the lyrical drama 
FislcernB (The Fishers), which contains the Danish National 
Song, “ King Christian stood by the high Mast,” his most 
famous lyric. In the two poems last mentioned, however, 
Ewald passed beyond contemporary taste, and these great 
works, the pride of Danish literature, were coldly received. 
But while the new poetry was slowly winning its way into 
popular esteem, the poet did not lack admirers, and at the 
head of these he founded in 1775 the Danish Literary 
Society, a body which became influential, and which made 
the study of Ewald a cultus. But the poet’s health had 
broken ; when he was writing Balf Krage he was already 
an inmate of the Consumptive Hospital, and when he 
seemed to be recovering, his health was shattered again by 
a night spent in the frosty streets. He embittered his ex- 
istence by the recklessness of his private life, and finally, 
through a fall from a horse, he ended by becoming a com- 
plete invalid. His last ten years were full of acute suffering ; 
his mother treated him with cruelty, his family with 
neglect, and but few even of his friends showed any manli- 
ness or generosity towards him. In 1774 he was placed in 
the house of an inspector of fisheries at Ruugsted, where 
Anna Hedevig Jacobsen, the daughter of the house, tended 


the wasted poet with infinite tenderness and skill. He 
stayed in this house for three years, and wrote there some 
of his finest later lyrics. Meanwhile he had fallen deeply 
in love with the charming solace of his sufferings, and won 
her consent to a marriage. This step, however, was pre- 
vented by his family, who roughly removed him to their 
own keeping near Kronborg. Here he was treated so in- 
famously that he insisted on being taken back to Copen- 
hagen m 1777, where he found an older, but no less tender 
nurse, in Madame Schouw. Here he wrote Fislcerne, with 
his imagination full of the familiar shore at Hornboek, near 
Kungsted. In 1780 he was a little better, and managed to 
be present at the theatre at the first performance of his 
poem. But this excitement destroyed him, and after 
months of extreme agony, he died on the 17th of March 
1781, and was carried to the grave by a large assembly of his 
admirers, since he was now just recognized by the public 
for the first time as the greatest national poet. Among 
his papers were found fragments of three dramas, two on 
old Scandinavian subjects, entitled Erode and Ilelgo, and 
the third a tragedy on the story of Hamlet, which he meant 
to treat in a way wholly distinct from Shakespeare’s. 

Ewald belongs to the race of poetical reformers who ap- 
peared in all countries of Europe at the end of last century j 
but it IS interesting to observe that in point of time he pre- 
ceded all of them. He was born six years earlier than 
Goethe and Alfieri, sixteen years before Schiller, nine years 
before Andr4 Chenier, and twenty-seven years earlier than 
IVordsworth, but he did for Denmark what each of these 
poets did for his own country. Ewald found Danish litera- 
ture given over to tasteless rhetoric, and without art or 
vigour. He introduced vivacity of style, freshness and 
brevity of form, and an imaginative study of nature which 
was then unprecedented. But perhaps his greatest claim 
to notice is the fact that he was the first person to call the 
attention of the Scandinavian peoples to the treasuries of 
their ancient history and mythologj’-, and to suggest the use 
of these in imaginative writing. With a colouring more dis- 
tinctly modern than that of Collins and Gray, his lyrics yet 
resemble the odes of these his English contemporaries more 
closely than those of any Continental poet; from another 
point of view his ballads remind us of those of Schiller, 
which they preceded. His dramas, which had an immenso 
influence on the Danish stage, are now chiefly of antiquarian 
interest, with the exception of “ The Fishers,” a work that 
must always live as a great national poem. In personal 
character and in fate Ewald seems to have been not unlike 
Heinrich Heine. 

The firat collected edition of Ew.'ild’.s works began to appear in 
his hfe-time. It is in four volmnes, 1780-1784. They have con- 
stantly been reprinted, but the standaid edition is that hr Liebeii- 
berg, m 8 vols., 1850-1855. (E. W. 0.) 

EWING, Alexander (1814-1873), a clergyman of the 
Scotch Episcopal Church, bishop of Argyll and the Isles, 
was descended from an old Highland family, and was 
bora in Aberdeen 25th March 1814. After spending 
two sessions at the university of that city, where ho 
manifested a special bent towards the study of natural 
history, he studied for a time at a private school in 
Chelsea, and in 1831 he attended the classes of chemistry, 
natural philosophy, and natural history in the university 
of Edinburgh. His uncertain health, however, compelled 
him for a time to suspend all sj^stematic study. Tho 
property inherited from his father rendered it unnecessary 
for him to adopt a profession from pecuniary considera- 
tions, and his delicate health counselled at least delay in 
taking such a step. Accordingly, for some time after 
his marriage be occupied himself chiefly in the cultiva- 
tion of his literary and artistic tastes, residing at first in the 
norlii of Scotland, and in October 1838 journeying to Italy, 
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■wliere he remained till April 1841. As early as 1836, how- 
ever, he had begun to look to the church as a profession j 
and in October 1838 he was admitted to deacon’s orders 
with the object of pledging himself to his future profession 
before leaving Scotland, — the Episcopalian Church being 
preferred by him to the Presbyterian, chiefly on account 
of its comprehensive statements regarding the subject of 
human redemption. Soon after his return from Italy he 
was requested to take the charge of the Episcopal congrega- 
tion at Forres, and on accepting it he was ordained a pres- 
byter in the autumn of 1841. He remained at Forres till 
184G, when he was elected first bishop of the newly restored 
diocese of Argyll and the Isles, the duties of which position 
he discharged till his death, 22d May 1873. In 1851 he 
received the degree of D.C.L. from the university of 
Oxford. 

Though the work accomplished by Ewing was necessarily 
modified and circumscribed by the fact that throughout 
his whole life he was fettered by a delicate bodily con 
stitution, he yet battled with the vices and religious per- 
plexities and difficulties of his time in a spirit of buoyant 
cheerfulness. Perhaps his strength lay chiefly in the 
charm of his personal manner, in his fine tact, and his catho- 
lic sympathies; and these gradually secured him, not only 
the admiration and love of the people and clergy of his 
diocese, but a prominent position among the ecclesiastics 
of his own time, both in Scotland and England. In all 
theological discussions ho contended for the exercise of a 
wide tolerance and charity, shrinking from condemning with 
ecclesiastical censure oven opinions which he feared might 
he fraught with evil and danger to the church. He did nob, 
indeed, attach much importance to mere ecclesiastical 
authority and organization, and was more solicitous about 
tlio inward than the outward unity of Christianity. His own 
theological position rosomblcd very closely that of Thomas 
Er-skiuo of Linlathen, and Frederick Denison Maurice; but 
his relation to these theologians was rather that of a friendly 
sympathizer than a disciple, for his opinions were the fruit 
of his own meditation, and were coloured by his own 
idiosyncracy, and their perspective was determined by his 
individual stand-point. Unlike theirs, his teaching was 
never presented in the form of a complete and elaborate 
tiioological treatise, and its purport is only to be gathered 
from fragmentary publications, — letters to the newspapers, 
pamphlets, special sermons, essays contributed to the series 
of Present Day Papers, of which he was the editor, and a 
volume of sermons entitled Pevelation considered as lAgU, 
which he only lived to see through the press. The title 
of this volume may be taken as indicating the characteristic 
feature of hia theology. Ho dwelt specially upon the 
illuminating power of Christianity as revealing the father- 
hood of God, and thus “rolling back the clouds of human 
sin and sorrow,” so as even ultimately to “exhaust hell of 
its darkness.” To him each attribute of God was equally 
light, and therefore he did not believe that any compromise 
had ever been effected between them. Christ was the 
supreme manifestation of that light, and the Bible was but 
the medium of its revelation, the means for enabling it to 
stream in upon the soul from sources beyond the mere letter 
of the truths which the written word contained. One of 
the chief of these external sources of light, specially wel- 
comed by Ewing, was science, to the discoveries of which 
he looked forward as destined to load to the manifestation 
of other and higher aspects of Christianity than were yet 
fully realized. 

Besides las strictly theological writings, Ewing is the author 
of the. OaXhtdral or Abbey Ghurch of lom, 1866, the first ijaxt of 
wliich contains drawings and deseriiitive letterpress of the ruins hy 
Mmrs Bucklers, architects, Oxford, and the second a history of the 
early Celtic church and of the mission of St Columba. See MmMr 
(f AlemindfT Ewing, D.O,L.,hj ^ J. Boss, B.D., 1877. 
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EXAMINATIONS. Examinations have lately come 
very widely into use, and call for consideration at once as 
educational appliances and as tests of proficiency. Some- 
thing answering to ex amina tions must enter into all effec- 
tual instruction ; for in order that the pupil may gain solid 
advantage it is not enough that what he ought to know 
should be put before him — as by giving him a book, or by 
making him listen to lectures — ^but we must also see that he 
gets hold of it and understands it aright ; this is the func- 
tion of examinations as appliances for education. They 
have, however, another use, that of tests or instruments 
for selection, and this purpose may clash with the educa- 
tional purpose. But though the examiners may have one 
purpose primarily in view, and may lay down their scheme 
with especial reference to it, we must bear in mind that 
the examination must act in both ways at once. Some sort 
of advantage must attend on success, or else candidates will 
not work for it ; and, on the other hand, though an ex- 
amination may only be intended to sift out the ablest, and 
pains may be taken to avoid giving any advantage to a 
particular sort of instruction, still it will be found that 
some particular course is most productive of marks, and this 
will come into favour. 

The few notices which we find of examinations in old 
times relate to tests of qualification for professions or crafts. 
We gather from notices of contests between the universities 
and the medical corporations in London that students had 
to pass an examination, after going through, their ap- 
prenticeship, before being allowed to practise. But w© 
never find that an examination was the sole test ; it was 
always attached to a prescribed course of study and service. 
The foundation deeds of old endowed schools sometimes 
contain a i»rovision for an examination; the object of this 
seems to have been rather to ascertain that the teaching 
was satisfactory than to classify the boys, though sometimes 
prizes and emoluments were awarded by the examiners. 

University examinations are found to take their origin 
from the “ disputations” which appear very early in the 
history of universities. Dialectical discussion had entered 
largely into the higher education in classical times, and when 
the university of Bologna was incorporated as a school of 
law by the emperor Frederick I. in 1168, disputations soon 
came into use as exercises for degrees. The university of 
Paris, which was founded soon after, and which was a 
school of theology and of arts, adopted the same course ; 
and the forms of these exercises for degrees have survived 
to the present time in Germany, and did not disappear in 
England until 1860. 

A student who aimed at a degree, which formerly only 
the more distinguished did, acted three times as opponent 
to other candidates, and was in time admitted to keep his 
“ Act,” This performance began by his reading a Latin 
thesis, in which he maintained some position in disputa- 
tion against a doctor in the faculty, as well as the above- 
named opponents, and, in fact, against all comers. The 
debate was carried on in syllogistic form ; the presiding 
doctor eventually summed up the controversy, and usually 
passed a compliment on the disputant, which was the earliest 
form of university honours. 

Academical degrees, in their origin, implied a title to 
teach, as is seen in the names of Doctor and Master. The 
notion of a university degree as a criterion of general 
cultivation is comparativdy recent: the B.A. or first 
degree, which is now so important, was not known in 
the earliest times, and is not even now granted in the 
German universities. The disputations took wonderful 
hold of the popular mind in the Middle Ages. It may be 
supposed that students looked more to points that gave an 
opening for attack, or that might be ingeniously defended, 
than to the truth of the matter; and a s the question would 
Vin. ~ 98 
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ba settled by an appeal to tbe Bible or Aristotle, a habit of 1 
looking to authority was engendered. We may catch sight ] 
of analogous evils in the examination system ; for under ^is 
the points that are most likely to yield questions are the 
most studied. The two plans are only different ways in 
which the student may make a display of the powers or the 
knowledge he has acquired. W e may observe that disputa- 
tions bring out “powers,” such as ease of expression in Latin, 
quickness in logical fence, and fertility of resource, more 
thoroughly than they do actual knowledge ; they are better 
adapted for “ Arts ” than for sciences. 

Each member of the “faculty” had a right of putting 
questions to the candidate for admission into it in addition 
to that of formally opposing him in his “ Act,” and this was 
freely exercised. This was the germ of the examination, 
which has since developed itself in England, and displaced 
the disputation. The transition from disputations to ex- 
aminations took place in England during the 18th century, 
and it can be clearly traced at Cambridge, where the com- 
petitive system first attracted notice, from the eeZtZif attaching 
to the “tripos list ” and the senior wranglership. The name 
“tripos” has given rise to various strange guesses; the 
facts are as follows. For the appointment of some univer- 
sity officers, and for settling precedency, a list of those who 
took their B.A.' degree was drawn out in order of priority 
of admission. This rule of priority was originally deter- 
mined by favour ; it was a piece of patronage belonging 
to the “moderators,” who presided at the acts, and the 
proctors ; afterwards it was settled according to the perform- 
ances of the candidates at the acts, and eventually by the 
resnlta of an examination in mathematics and natural 
pliilosophy. The day when these bachelors wereinaugurated 
was called the “ tripos ” day, because on that occasion one 
of the old bachelors was appointed to take his place on a 
stool, and to dispute with the new bachelors. It was his 
business to make sport by a kind of mock disputation, 
and he was allowed much licence in his remarks. He was 
called “ the bachelor of tho stool ” or “ tripos,” and the day 
was called “the tripos day.” The list of names was called 
the tripos list, and it is probably owing to this need that 
there was for an order of seniority that the Cambridge 
tripos list came to be arranged in order of merit. 

The subjects of discussion were originally taken chiefly 
from Aristotle ; but soon after the publication of Newton’s 
PnWpia it became usual to take one at least of the three 
questions which the candidate had to maintain from that 
work; a second was frequently taken from Newton’s Optics, 
and a third from ethic^ philosophy. The authorities, we 
find, endeavoured in vain to prevent ethics from being 
thrust aside, and to maintain something like respectability 
in the Latin. Interest was concentrated on the mathemati- 
cal subjects, three-fourths of them belonging to what we 
should call mathematical physics. Those subjects could 
not he dealt with thoroughly in a disputation, and therefore 
the^ moderators adopted the plan of giving out questions 
which were answered in English. This eventually led to 
printed papers of questions being given, and in 1838 all 
vestige of the “Act” for the B.A. degree disappeared, 
although it was retained for a time in divinity, law, and 
medicine. 

^ The history of the tripos serves to bring into relief 
different views as to the end which an examination is meant 
to serve. Originally it was intended to guide men so that 
they might learn what was thought best for them, and in 
the best way; this was the educational view. But colleges 
had fellowships to dispose of, and the tripos list furnished 
a ready gauge of merit for the purpose. This made it 
inermbeut an the moderators to exercise rigorous im- 
pariaaJity ; and great pains were taken to secure fairness 
and to judge rightly. A list in order of merit would hardly 
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have approved itself to public opinion in the way the tripos 
list did, but for the fact that the examination was almost 
entirely on one subject, and that a subject which admits 
of questions being set of every shade of difficulty, and for 
which there is a definite right and wrong. If several sub- 
jects had been combined, or if, as was the case at Oxford, 
the ethical element had been allowed to preponderate, 
the results could not have been so accurately weighed, 
there would have been room for difference of opinion, and 
the only safe course would have been to distribute the 
names alphabetically in several classes, or in a few classes 
containing wide brackets, which is nearly the same thing. 

The most important change in an educational direction 
was effected by the influence of Dr Whewell in 1848. lie 
introduced a compulsory examination of adequate length 
in the elementary subjects, especially elementary natural 
philosophy; this checked the practice of reading “scraps” 
of the higher subjects. The old educational party aimed 
at turning out men in the most effective condition for the 
ordinary struggles of life, while a later party sought to turn 
out mathematicians to sniiply the demands of the scientific 
world. In the old times the notion was that the senior 
wrangler would go to the bar, or stay at Cambndge auil 
follow an academical career ; nov/ bis destination is vciy 
commonly a professorship in Scotland or Ireland, or in the 
colonies. Hence the course at Cambridge has boon made 
to include a technically scientific as well as an educational 
training; and it has been thereby so much extended 
that the amount to be carried into tho tripos is excessive. 
As the whole cannot be road in the throe years allotted, the 
tripos no longer affords a fair field for all those who collect 
together as freshmen, as it did forty years ago. A vciy 
high place can hardly be hoped for now unless much ground 
has been got over before admission to the university. This 
point has attracted notice, and changes are about to bo 
made (1878). 

Before considering other methods, it will bo util to 
take a general view of the action of examinations. Fii-'-t, it 
may be observed that tho employment of examinations 
rapidly spreads. An examination at a school may at first 
be confined to a few subjects ; it is then found that tho 
rest are neglected, and however ill suited they are for 
examination, they must bo brought in somehow. Again, 
if certain boys or classes are being prepared for an examin- 
ation, the others think that they may take their case, 
because they are not going to bo examined, and the thoughts 
and interests of the teachers will commonly turn to tiioso 
who have to prepare for this ordeal. Moreover, if some 
professions are guarded by an examination, those which 
are not so will become tho resort of the dunces. Hence 
when examinations are once started they spread in all direc- 
tions. 

It is found that some branches of study are bettor 
suited for examination than others ; and something more 
must be said as to the fitness of different classes of subjects 
for this purpose. Certain studies endow the pupil with the 
faculty of doing something he could not do before, su«;h as 
that of translating foreign languages, or of solving mathe- 
matical problems ; and there are others, like history, uffiich 
though they may add greatly to the wealth of the man’s 
mind, yield no such definite faculty or technical dexterity, 
We can test the possession of tho first sort of acquirement 
directly, by calling on the student to put in practice the 
powers he is expected to have acquired. But with respect 
to the latter we can only ascertain that he recollects some 
portions of what he has prepared. By choosing these por- 
tions judiciously, we can tell whether tho student has care- 
fully studied the subject, and linked the various parts of it 
together, but we cannot make sure of the permanency of this 
knowledge. Toung men used to examination will pick up 
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jusfc the information anited for their examination in a very 
short time, from an analysis or tutor’s note book, and forget 
much in a few days. This power of “getting up” and 
“ carrying ” is not without practical value. It is the power 
which enables a lawyer to master a mass of details, and we 
may allow credit for this, for it shows a good analytical 
memory j but it must be observed that what is thus 
rewarded is not so much a knowledge of the special branch 
of study as a power of acquiring, which very probably might 
be applied to one subject as well as another. 

It requires great experience and judgment in an examiner 
to deal with subjects like history and literature. He must 
have an eye for the cardinal points, and must know how a 
student ought to hold things together in his mind. If he 
yield to the temptation which seems to beset examiners of 
picking out “things not generally known,” and minute 
details which a wise mau is content to leave to be looked 
up when he wants them, then a kind of artificial knowledge, 
solely for use in examinations, will be engendered. In 
this class of subjects the profit obtained by the student 
is not proportionate to his recollection of what he has 
learned, and yet it is this recollection only which can be 
accurately measured. A student may have got good from 
his reading, and yet he able to do little even in a paper that 
is ivell set ; because for an examination the subject must 
not only bo read, it must be “got up.” 

The studies, on the other hand, which enable one to 
“ do ” something supply a power that is always at hand. A 
classical scholar can at any moment translate a passage. 
This dijBferenco is very important. “ Information subject’s ” 
burden the memory and give rise to “ cram ” more than the 
others; besides, a faculty cannot be lost in a few months and 
information may. Tho more, therefore, that a competitive 
examination can bo made to turn on “ faculty subjects ” the 
better. Information subjects can be dealt with more 
satisfactorily when competitions, which should be confined 
to an oarly age, are over, and the student is fitting himself 
for tho W'ork of life. He will read them most profitably 
when ho feels that he wants the information, not for display, 
but for practical use. 

Exaniination.s, of course, tell us little directly about moral 
qualities ; industry, indeed, they reward, but the work pro- 
duced may have been done under the strong incentive of 
eagerness for success, or under compulsion, or in the absence 
of temptation, and under other circumstances the candidate’s 
zeal may flag. Energy and tastes go far to make a man 
what he is, and of these examinations tell us nothing. A 
course of examinations tells something more as to steadiness 
of purpose aud growth of mind than a single one , and a 
person who follows up an unusual kind of study — ^such as 
till lately natural science was — has probably a genuine taste 
for it. 

It makes all the difference to tho teacher whether the 
examination is subordinate to the teaching, or the teaching 
to the examination. In the first case he is really the 
educator — ^ho lays down tho course he thinks best. In the 
second ho carries out a course which may leave him no 
option; and oven if it embrace alternative subjects, these 
must often he chosen for the marks they will bring in 
the time allowed rather than for tho good they wiE do the 
pupil. On the other hand, if a teacher’s work is not sub- 
ject to some external tost, he may got careless, and neglect 
fcn keep himself abreast of the progress of science and of 
the art of teaching. Of course no public advantages could 
be granted to a certificate given to candidates by their own 
teacher, when his interest lay in getting them through. If 
ho were indepondent, like an authomed public teacher, 
he might be trusted, but he would then be a permar 
nent examiner, and his style would soon be understood. 
There must, however, be soma correspondence between 
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the teaching and the examination, especially on subjects 
which can be treated in different ways. If a professor, for 
example, occupy himself with tho textual criticism of a 
book, and the examiner ask no question on this, student^ 
will neglect the lecture. Hence, the public teacher should 
be in communication with the examiner, or form one of a 
body of examiners. 

In Germany the difficulty is solved in this way. At 
the “ abiturient ” examination the teachers in a gymnasium 
propose two questions in each subject ; of these the Govern- 
ment inspector chooses one, and tMs the candidates who are 
leaving for the university answer on paper. The errors in 
the answers are marked by the masters, and the papers so 
marked are considered by the inspector, who, along with 
the school authorities, and with some reference to the 
pupil’s work in school, decides on his fitness for leaving the 
gymnasium. 

The two functions of testing acquirements and of direct- 
ing and stimulating instruction do not act always along the 
same lines, and the examiner and teacher may therefore 
pull different ways. If the examiner wants to pick out the 
sharpest lad in a school he will give great weight to any- 
thing that shows brilliancy. Excellence, too, in any one de- 
partment is a far better sign of power than mediocrity in 
many. But the teacher does not want the clever hoy to 
rely on his facility in Latin verses or to give himself up to 
his favourite study, and will make the examination turn 
on the general school work. He will set questions in 
the parts of the subjects which involve drudgery, in order 
to enforce attention to them. Propositions in Euclid and 
questions on elementary grammar may have no effect in dis- 
criminating between two clever boys ; yet these questions 
must be set if Euclid and grammar are to be learnt. 

Again, an examiner may only want to see that the can- 
didate has a certain knowledge, namely, that which is 
required in the situation in prospect. He may want to 
see, for instance, that arithmetical questions can be worked 
correctly ; if this can be done he may not care how the know- 
ledge was got, — all he wants being tbe fact that it is there. 
But a boy may be taught to do sums by the old mechani- 
cal rules, and this kills tlie reason instead of developing it. 
The educator is teaching the boy by means of Euclid, 
arithmetic, and the rest, rather than teaching him Euclid 
aud arithmetic for their value as possessions. He will 
therefore frame his paper so as to show that the boy has 
gone through the processes of study which he wants to en- 
courage; his questions will involve principles. His paper 
may not gauge powers of computation so well as one con- 
taininga number of intricate sums to be done in a short time, 
but it shows whether the hoy in learning arithmetic has 
used Mb brains, 

Exanoinations are effective in three principal ways as 
regards education. First, they act as stimulants, partly by 
holding out the prospect of advantages of some sort, aud 
partly by appealing to the combative spirit in human 
nature and the desire to excel, Stimulants are valuable in 
our pharmacopoeia, though liable to be used too freely. 
Youths who might sink into inertness are often roused to 
vigour by seeing a definite object to work for, or by finding 
themselves engaged in a contest. On the other hand, if 
the idea of gain is presented to young people too early, it 
may over-ride all other motives, such as duty and regard for 
authority and desire to learn. To those who have been 
habituated to examinations, it seems useless to work for 
anything in which they aro not going to be examined, and 
the examinations will not act as a stimulus unless some- 
thing is to be got by them. Hence competitive examina- 
tions should not be often repeated; a single comprehensive 
one at the end of a long course may do go’od, but it must 
not be kept always immediately in view. The pupil 
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should not himself study examination papers, or speculate 
on the most profitable course, but should trust to Ms tutor, 
who will tell him that the best way to get marks is to 
learn honestly, as if for learning’s sake alone. The stimu- 
lating effect of examinations leading to gain acts on parents 
and on schoolmasters. It leads parents to exert themselves 
to procure, not the best education for their sons they can, 
but the most direct preparation for competitions. This 
fosters low notions of education : people overlook the 
value of developed faculties and good mental habits, and 
seem to think that if there were no examinations their sons 
would want no schooling. Often it is of great importance 
for a youth to pass an examination when there is no time 
for him to get genuine knowledge ; this knowledge must 
then be simulated by a process called "cram,” which 
means that the “ portative memory,” or carrying power, 
must serve as a make-shift for all other faculties. School- 
masters find a zest given to their work by looking to the < 
places their pupils may gain, but the course which will 
earn the best place is not always that which will be the 
best for the youth in the end ; and then the master is pulled 
in the wrong direction by the eagerness of the boy or his 
parents, and sometimes of his own subordinates, all of whom 
look first to success. Masters, let it be said, for the most 
part resist nobly, and aim at doing real good j but the pres- 
sure put on them adds to the wear and tear of their work. 

Secondly, examinations serve as guides. A youth may 
seem to be listless only because his energies have not 
been turned into a definite channel j when he is shown his 
work, and is started in the way to do it, he becomes quite 
another being. Besides, a good examination shows what is 
meant by knowing a subject. The pupil or even a teacher 
by looking over a thoughtfully drawn up paper of questions 
gets a higher standard of knowledge j he sees the way of 
dealing with the subject secMucfim artem as opposed to any 
slipshod easy-going way of handling it. On the other hand, 
examination papers which are so meagre that the pupil 
finds no call on him for intelligence, or in which he can pass 
by doing a very small portion of the paper, have a most 
injurious effect. They give the pupil a low view of know- 
ledge, and cripple the teacher, because the pupil is confident 
of passing with what he thinks he can learn in a week or 
two before the examination. 

Thirdly, examinations oblige a person to be able to pro- 
duce his knowledge, and encourage him to bring it out in 
a terse and lucid style. They give no credit to loose or 
floating knowledge. N'otions that are in solution are not 
available ; they must be crystallized in definite form before 
an examiner will accept them. Great difference is also 
made between an answer which is perfect and one which is 
not ; and this exerts a good influence, for one of the com- 
monest defects of loosely trained minds is that they are 
very deficient in exactitude, and do not appreciate the 
enormous difference between going “ somewhere near ” the 
mark and hitting the precise point. 

But examinations, even when well conducted, have ill 
ns well as good effects. They destroy spontaneity. Nine 
young people out of ten may quite rightly be made to move 
iu a good “ regulation groove,” but the tenth would be 
better for having room to expatiate. The candidate who 
is getting up his books is busy about learning, not in think- 
ing. If independent thoughts suggest themselves he pute 
them aside ; his business is with Ms “ books,” for his own 
thoughts cannot be set. This tendency may be obviated 
by aflowing scope in the answers for some discursiveness 
(but this has its evils also) or by introducing essays, but a 
man's mind no doubt becomes “ examination bound ” if he 
is subjected to repeated definite mechanical examinations. 
He is kept in a state of pupilage, and only reads to recollect 
when he is of an age to reflect, to examine, and to judge. 
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This leads to the question of age. Examinations, though 
good for boys, are bad for men. Those which deal with 
general education should not be continued beyond the age 
of 22. Professional examinations, or examinations in the 
highest parts of science, intended for those who mean to 
give their lives to study, must come later, but should be 
as little competitive as possible. By a “ competitive ” ex- 
amination is meant one in which a candidate is depressed 
or excluded by the superiority of another. 

Another point is the strain on the mind produced by 
competition. This strain is much greater, as has been said 
above, when many “information subjects” have to be 
earned iu the head at once, than when the pupil lias only 
to exercise in his examination a power which he keeps 
about him ; because, in the former case, he is constantly 
harassed by the fear that he is dropping something. It 
is bad for a student when he is interested in his chemistry 
to feel a panic about his English literature. Hotliiug wears 
out the mind so much as being puUed many ways at once, 
especially if this state of distraction is prolonged. Yearly 
trials, for instance, for some appointment, a new subject 
being nowand then added to increase the candidates’ weight 
of metal, so habituate the mind to an artificial stimulus 
that pupils become incapable of studying without it. They 
can feel no interest in a subject if it is not to be set iu an 
examination; and in time their power of attention is 
weakened, and their minds become like india-rubber bands 
which have been too long on the stretch. On the other 
hand, young people may be expected to be equal to one 
great effort or perhaps to two. Such occasions may call 
out some heroism or self-denial, and these qualities are 
much needed. But for this purpose the teacher should 
regard the examination with respect, and teach his i)Upils 
to respect it, — he must not help them to outwit tlie 
examiners. In this view it is well that the teachers should 
have some influence in framing or altering the exainina- 
tion scheme. They will then regard it ns iu part their on u. 
Moreover, the pupil should have the examination iu view at 
the end of a long vista of study ; the preparation for it 
should not be hurried. The feeling of being short of time 
adds to worry, and prevents good work. 

There are always some students of an anxious clisposilipn 
who will over-fag themselves at the approach of an ox.uuinii- 
tion. This is more frequently the effect of over-worry tlian 
of over-work. It will usually be found on inquiry tliut 
the hours of work per diem have not been excessive, 
but the evil is that they have had no rest; when not at 
their books they aro letting their minds run on their work, 
fancying they are forgetting something, — they aro hauntud 
by the idea of the examination, and become phy.siciilly un- 
fit for it. But we must not throw the blame of the mischief 
that may thus accrue to them on the examinations. Such 
cases do not commonly occur among those who aro aiming 
at the highest places, and are most exposed to the strain 
of competition ; very often the sufferers are merely iia-s.*! 
men, and they are in fact unequal to any call on their 
nervous energies. The examination is the first call they 
encounter, and their weakness is shown in that; hut they 
would probably have been in the same condition the first 
time they were called on to face any responsibility, such as 
to make a speech, or preach a sermon, or write an article 
by a given day. After an examination or two this nervous- 
ness is overcome by the stronger sort. No doubt young men 
have to encounter a severe strain at some examinations, and 
this should be reduced by lessening the load on the memory 
at one time. It may be very desirable for young men to 
learn something of six or eight subjects, but they should 
not he examined in all at once. It is also desirable that 
those who are exposed to strain of any kind should be 
i under the eye of one who knows the laws of mental and 
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physical hygiene — who can detect the first symptoms of 
morbid anxiety, and will have authority enough with the 
pupil to enforce exercise, proper diet, and mental relaxation. 
If the mind cannot rest, it must have a change of occupar 
tion. 

The moat important examinations are those which lead 
to university emoluments, and those by which candidates 
aie selected for the civil service and the army. 

A clever youth, destined for the university, is at present 
subjected to examinations from the age of 14 to 23 or 24. 
First he is brought on at a preparatory school, to compete 
for a scholarship at one of the large schools. The credit of 
his schoolmaster is involved in his success, and great pains 
are taken with the candidates. Usually the examiners 
understand boys, and the papers are set with judgment; but 
a boy at 14 should be extending the roots of his knowledge, 
not arranging it for display; and if he be trained in order 
to have something to show, there is a danger that solidity 
may be sacrificed to the early production of results. -An 
examiner taking a school unawares, and questioning the 
boys, would probably detect the cleverest without doing 
any harm ; but when boys work up to papers, even if they 
are carefully set, there is a danger of their developing the 
fatal facility of remembering words with little care for 
ideas, which belongs to their age. It is said that those 
who are elected scholars often seem to fall off at first. They 
have worked under pressure, and the pressure is removed. 
They most commonly, however, rally for the next contest, 
which is that for open scholarships at the university. The 
examinations for these are now almost always in special 
branches of knowledge, — classics, or mathematics, and 
natural science, The colleges too often aim at securing, 
not the youth who is well-educated all round, but one 
who is likely to obtain a high degree in, a school of uni- 
versity honours. They want men of power; and special 
distinction is hold to bo the best criterion of this. School- 
masters often grieve over the necessity of having to put a 
boy apart to be prepared for the classical or mathematical 
market; but the public looks in the newspapers for notices 
of scholarships gained, and a school which may do admirable 
work with the staple of its boys will yet be carped at if 
wanting in university success. Boys are hawked from 
colloge to college till they find one which will give the 
price, — that is to say, a scholarship of the value which 
tlio parent or master thinks the boy ought to fetch. Of 
these youths many have little taste for things intellectual, 
bub they^ have hard heads, and a keen desire to get a 
scholarship, without which their friends will not send 
them to the university. By diligent work thoy may got 
such a j)laco in a class list as can be won without special 
ability. Some, of course, are of a higher order, and of 
a perfectly satisfactory description; and others, on the 
withdrawal of the pressure that was on them at school, or 
undor their tutors, turn idle and disappoint their purchasers. 

At Cambridge, unless the studeuts are at Trinity College, 
the “tripos” bring.s their examinations to an end. At 
Trinity College ami at Oxford an examination by the 
college is held for fellowships. There are thus two systems 
for awarding these, — that of special examinations, and that 
of being guided by the university honours obtained. It is 
in favour of the first that it gives two or three chances, 
ami that, by affording a long period from the first admission 
to the university, it enables a young man to retrieve 
himself if his early education has been mismanaged by his 
friends. In some cases, too, very good work is done in 
the intervening years, but for this to be the case the 
candidate must not be anxious about the examinations. 
Those who profit in this way are those who may reckon 
pretty certainly on success. Against this special ex- 
amination it is urged that it retains men in pupilage up 
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to 24 or 25, that with many it is a question whether their 
chance is worth the investment of the time, and that it 
gives an advantage to the richer men who can study at 
leisure, while the poorer must support themselves at schools 
or by private pupils. 

We now come to Government competitive examinations, 
such as those for the army and civil service. The object 
of the system was twofold. First of all it was desired 
to get rid of patronage, with the solicitation and trouble at- 
tending it, and, secondly, to secure the ablest men which 
the situations can command. The first object, no doubt, is 
attained, and is well worth attaining ; with regard to the 
second, experience seems to show that the system answers 
quite satisfactorily for the army, and moderately so for the 
civil service. The reasons of the difference are that the 
pay in the army is not sulGficient to attract those who have 
no turn for the profession, or who are deficient in the 
traditional qualities or bearing of the British officer. This 
examination also is the less distracting of the two, because 
the number of subjects that may be taken up, both in 
the case of the ordnance corps and of the line, is limited, 
and a preponderance is given to those subjects which 
furnish faculties over those which result in information. 
If by these examinations we had to pick out 10 men 
out of 500, the mechanism would be too rough for the 
purpose ; but if we have to take 50, we get down to the 
great plateau of mediocrity, where we find a batch of can- 
didates nearly on a level; and even if the sixtieth man 
were to be a trifle better than the fiftieth, either of them 
would be good enough for the purpose. 

The English G overnment encounters a particular difficulty 
in such examinations, because there is no uniform national 
system of education as in Prussia, and advantage must 
not be given to particular schools. This makes it necessary 
to allow a wide option of subjects, and the result is that 
candidates will take, not what is best for them to know, 
hut what will bring most “ marks ” within a given period 
of study. The tutor has to invest the pupil's time in 
that study which promises best for his score. This is not 
satisfactory to the educationalist, but as a fact, if these 
youths were not getting up their modicum of zoology or 
electricity, they would probably be doing nothing better. 
The money value of an Indian appointment attracts many 
youths of a different class from those who seek for com- 
miffiions; these may be wanting in the qualities which are 
required to command the respect of Hindus, and they may 
regard their career too narrowly as an investment of 
brains and labour for which they expect a good return. 
Phpical accomplishments might be allowed to carry some 
weight, and be required as a qualification. 

The next class to be considered are “ pass examinations.” 
These are important from the large number of men they 
affect. By a pass examination we mean one in which the 
leading object is to ensure a certain standard. It does not 
follow that some credit may not be obtained by doing well; 
indeed, for the healthy operation of the examination it is 
desirable that those who pass should be classified alpha- 
betically in three or four classes. The objects of a pass 
examination are to sift out incapacity, and to ascertain that 
the candidates have gone through a certain process of edu- 
cation. The pass examinations of universities, both in 
England and in France, were until lately framed on a wrong 
principle. It was thought that the examinations should 
comprise a specimen of every kind of knowledge that an 
educated man should possess. If the graduate should prove 
ignorant of any such branch, the university, it was thought, 
could absolve itself from responsibility by showing that he 
had known it at one time. Now, however, we recognize the 
fact that these scraps of knowledge soon disappear. The 
portion of chemistry or history which the candidate has 
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passed in is often only so mucli “ book ” learnt almost by 
heart ; with those who do really well the case is different 
The value of these examinations is only that they show that 
men can apply their minds, and can express themselves 
passably well. The subjects should be chosen much less 
for their value as information than for their requiring the 
exercise of thought. Pass men are apt to reduce all they 
can to the action of memory; hence subjects should be 
taken which require something more than memory. To 
detect “parrot-work,” the examiners should be familiar 
with the text-books from which the subjects are learnt, and 
therefore such examinations should be in connexioniwith 
set courses of teaching. Translation of unseen passages, 
in Latin for instance, should be insisted on, bat a diction- 
ary might be allowed. Questions in geometry should be 
set in such a way that they cannot be answered by writing 
out Euclid by heart. 

The difficulty of a pass examination depends both on 
the number of compulsory subjects it contains, and on the 
standard maintained in each. Peeble men can get through 
an examination in one or two subjects at a time, if the 
standard be moderate. Thus an examination which can be 
passed piece-meal, like the Cambridge “Little-go,” is a 
poor criterion of brains, while an examination embracing 
many subjects ensures a certain strength of head, but not 
lasting knowledge of any one thing. When an examina- 
tion has to be extemporized in order to ascertain whether 
candidates have heads on their shoulders, it will be sufficient 
to read over to them once or twice some short narrative or 
argument, or a correspondence on business matters, and to 
caU. on them to give an account of it on paper. This 
will test sufficiently well many of the qualities which go to 
make an efficient subordinate. 

It remains to say something as to practical methods of 
examining. Originally examinations were conducted vim 
voce, and they still are so in part. Examinations in experi- 
mental philosophy and natural science are valueless without 
something of the kind. The student must perform experi- 
ments and explain them, and must identify and describe 
specimens. Viva voce examination is not well adapted for 
discriminating between candidates who are nearly equal, 
because they have not the same questions put to them, and 
n ervousness is a disturbing element. The value of viva voce 
lies chiefly in detecting shallow knowledge. It convicts an 
impostor. On paper a candidate may avoid a searching 
question; in viva voce ho has no escape. The objection 
to its employment is its groat ’expense. It requires very 
skilled examiners, two of whom ought to’sit together ; and 
the examination should last a quarter of an hour for each 
man. When the numbers are large this involves a long 
period of examination and great cost. The German system 
of giving only one question in each subject for a pass 
examination, and allowing 'plenty of time, but requiring a 
very full and perfect answer, is well suited for fairly pre- 
pared men, who have only to be roughly classified as 
“excellent,” “good,” “fair,” and “ indiflerent.” This 
forces the candidate to study the whole subject carefully, 
while if a dozen questions are given, as in England, can- 
didates win speculate on passing with a knowledge of only 
half the subject. 

Essays may be used in examinations in two ways. Sub- 
jects of a general nature, like a maxim or topic of the day, 
may be proposed, in which case readiness and fertility of 
ideas are tested, but a-"kind of superficiality and glibness is 
engendered ; or the student may be required to write on some 
subject belonging to his course. The classical student, for 
instance, might write on a point of Greek history. A dis- 
sertation written at leisure is an excellent means of judging 
of qualifications, and may be used for those who are past 
the proper age for examination. 


In marking a paper the examiner distributes his marks 
to the questions according to the difficulty or the time they 
take to answer. The aggregate of the marks may not com 
cide with his impression, and it may be well to keep back 
one quarter of the marks, to be allotted afterwards, accord- 
ing to the impression obtained when the papers are read 
over again, not question by question, but as wholes. 
It may be well sometimes to use negative marks, as an 
answer may reveal such ignorance as to show that some of 
the correct answers wore “parrot-work.” When different 
subjects are compared, a little knowledge should go for 
notiimg, and excellence should count for much, It is a 
good plan to add to the marks got the excess above half 
the fnll value assigned to the paper, and then deduct one 
quarter of the full value, e.g., if the full value be 500 aiid tlie 
candidate obtain 400, his score will stand thus : — 

400 -{-150 -125 = 425. 

Candidates for honours maybe arranged in order of merit, 
as is common at Cambridge, or alphabetically classed, as at 
Oxford. In the first case brackets should bo used, so as to 
class as equal those who fall within certain limits of uncer- 
tainty. 'These limits will be wider where there is room for 
difference of opinion among the examiners, as in composition 
or philosophy, than in mathematics. If the candidates 
whose marks differ by as much as twelve per cent, are 
bracketed together, wo come to something like an alpha 
betical arrangement in classes. When the alphabetical 
system is adopted those who are sure of a first class are 
freed from anxiety. But many are in suspense abouj 
their dass, and the difference between being in a first oi 
second class alphabetically arranged is greater than that 
between being last in tbe first class or first in the second 
class, where the lists are in order of merit. 

Out of 1000 young men who come to a university witli 
a view to taking a degree, wo find from experience that, 
roughly speaking, the following jJroportious will hold good; 
— 260 will have both good abilities and the requisite 
power of will, and will take creditable honours; about 200 
more will be comparatively weak in one or other of these 
qualifications, but may still got a place in an honour .school 
or tripos; the next 150 will be the more vigorous pa^s 
men, who will show inteUigenco in subjcct.T of but modorato 
difficulty, will enter keenly into the life of the place, and 
will pass their examinations respectably; 200 more mil 
pass without failure; the 100 that follow will meet with 
failures more or less frequently; and the remaining 100 
will never pass any university examination at all. Rome 
of these last instances may almost bo regarded as cases 
of disease, arising from infirmity of will or tlie want of 
the power to fix the attention. Neglect of the early acqui- 
sition of good mental habits is the cause of many fuilnre.s. 
A youth may be rejected once from love of amusement or 
from underrating tbe examination, but ho does not fail 
again if he can help it. A second failure show’s moral or 
intellectual incapacity. 

On this sahject see— “ Eeiaarks on State of Education at Cam- 
bridge,” in Dr John Jebb’s works, 1774 (here we iind the first phin 
for examining the pass men) ; Peacock, On the Statutes of the Uni- 
versity of Cwmbridge, 1840 ; 'Wliewell, Of a Liberal Mucfitlon, 
1848; Sports of her Majesty's Commissioners on Oxford, 18,*;‘i, ami 
OTi Cambridge, 1854 (in the latter sec the evidence of Dr Philjtnti, 
Prof. Stokes, Dr Merivale, Mr R, Leslie Ellis, and Mr W. Hop- 
kins); Suggestions on Academical Organitation, Mark Pattison, 
B.D. (referring to Oxford) ; L. Wiese, German Letters on EnglisH, 
Education, translated hy L. Schmitz, 1877 ; Education in Oxford : 
its methods, its aids, and its rewards, James E. Tliorohl Rogers ; 
Conflict of Studies, 1. Todhunter, E.R.S., 1873; Higher Schools a ml 
Universities in Germany, M. Arnold, 1874 ; Cn the Action of Ex- 
aminations, H. Latham, 1877 ; Jieport to the French Qovernnmt on 
Education in Etigland, hy M. Demogeot and M. Montucci, 1870 ; 
Third Eeport of Loyal Gommissionn's on Seientifle Imtruciion, 1873 ; 
M. Burrows, Pass and Class, Oxford, 1873 ; Students Guide to 
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<7ic University of Cambridge, 1874; TwanHeth Report of Civil Ser- 
vice Gomtimsioneis, 1876. Pehiodioals.— J/ tatZ, No. 1, 1873, 

“ Philosophy at Oicford,” Mark Pattison, B.D.; Fortniglaly 
Review, June 1875, “The Examination System at the Universities,” 
A H. Sayce ; Contemporary Review, Apiil 1876, “ Idle Fellow- 
ships,” H. Sidgwick, and November 1877, “ The Civil Service Ex- 
amination Scheme in relation to Sciences and to Languages,” Alex. 
Bam, LLD. ; Nineteenth Century, April 1878, “The Good and 
Evil of Exainmation,” Canon Barry ; Quarterly Journal of Edu- 
cation, April and July 1872, “On the Leaving Exammations of 
Prussia,” by "W, C. Peiry ; Ma^illan's Magazine, June 1877, “ On 
Geiman Schools,” "W. C. Perij% and March 1878, “German Views 
of Oxford and Cambridge.” (H, LA ) 

EXARCH (c^apxo?, a chief person or leader), a title that 
has been conferred at different periods on certain chief 
officers or governors, both in secular and ecclesiastical 
matters. Of these, the most important were the exaichs 
of Ravenna, the first of whom was appomted by Jus- 
tinian, emperor of the East, as governor of the middle 
part of Italy, which was made a province of the Eastern 
empire after Harses had entirely subdued the Gotha and 
their allies in Italy, 552-551 a.d. Ravenna, with the 
whule exarchate, was conquered by Astolphus, king of the 
Lombards, in the year 752; but three years later it was 
taken by Pepin, king of the Franks, who bestowed it on 
the pope (Stephen IIL), from which time Ravenna and 
its territory remained united to the papal dominions. The 
exarch of a diocese was anciently the same as primate. 
This dignity was intermediate between the patriarchal and 
the metropolitan, the name patriarch being given only to 
the heads of the more important dioceses. Metropolitans 
are also sometimes called exarchs, but apparently not in a 
technical sense. Exarch is used, in the ecclesiastical 
antiquities of the Eastern Church, for a general or superior 
over several monasieiios, and is also applied to certain 
ecclesiastics deputed by the patriarch of Constantinople to 
collect the tribute payable by the church to the Turlush 
Government. In the modern Greek Church, an exarch is 
a deputy, or legato a latere, of the patriarch, whoso office 
it is to visit the clergy and churches in the provinces 
allotted him. 

EXCAMBIOH, or Exchange. Excambion (a word con- 
nected with a large class of Low Latin and Romance forms, 
such as cambium, concambium, scambium, from Latin 
canihire, and Greek Kap^eiv or Ka/xTrreiv, to bond, turn, or 
fold) moans in Scotch law the exchange of one heritable 
subject for another. Its meaning is extended by Lord 
Stair (Inst., i. 14, 1) to every case of exchange or barter, 
the or innominate contract (Datur res nt 

vicissim res deiur) of the civil law, about which a fierce 
controversy raged between the Proculian and Sabinian 
schools, as to whether it was truly a sale or a separate 
contract. Both schools used to quote the words of 
Ilomcr, “ And thence, too, wino was got by the long- 
haired Achujans, some bartering it for bronze, and others 
the glistening steel, some hides, and some the cows them- 
selves, and some again slaves.” This Roman contract was 
not constituted by consent, but by a formal stipulation ; 
it did not pass the property of movables, if tho seller had 
not a title; and it was liable to be rescinded on proof of 
groat inequality. In each of these features it has been 
modified by the modern law of most European states. 
Erskine says (List., iii. 3, 13), “ This doctrine (of property 
not passing apart from title) may be equitable if directed 
only against tihe party himself and his heir; but there 
could be littlo security in the commerce of movables if it 
were extended against a singular successor who had dom 
fide bought the subject from the party after the exchange.” 
In other points, such as the risk of a subject being destroyed, 
or the remedies on breach of contract, permutation of mov- 
ables fiiUs under the same rules as sale. The feudal 
lawyers amused themselves by discussing what name 


should be given to a contract in which the consideration 
consisted partly of money. They called it sale where 
major pars in pretio guam in re pemiutata. In the more 
limited sense of the exchange of heritable ^subjects, this 
contract received from the feudal law some advantages not 
given to sale. Thus, the burdensome right of the superior 
called protimesis, or pre-emption, did not apply to ex- 
cambions. The decuriones, or town councils, of the 
imperial municipia were allowed to excamb, although they 
co^d not sell, the town-lands; and so with regard to 
church lands, the fundus dotalis, and other subjects partly 
withdrawn from commerce, excambions, but not sales, 
were permitted. Sovereigns, too, were allowed to excamb 
parts of the royal domain, although, as may be seen from 
the Scotch annexation and dissolution statutes of the 16th 
century, it required special authority to feu or alienate 
such subjects. The modern Scotch excambion may consist 
in the exchange of any heritable subjects whatever, e.g., 
a patronage or, what often occurs, a portion of a glebe for 
servitude. The older form of an excambion was in separate 
dispositions by each “ copermutant," as Pothier calls him, 
in favour of the other, or sometimes mutual charters, each 
party becoming in turn vassal and superior. And 
according to the Leges Burgorum, c. 65, where lands or 
houses in burgh were exchanged, the form of delivering 
sasine consisted in the ape^'iio and dausio of the door, or 
the passing out and in of the parties respectively, each of 
whom gave two pennies (duo numini) to the bailie. But 
this early form was soon superseded by one contract of 
excambion (originally drawn by Gilmour and Nisbet, and 
preserved in the MS. Style Book of Bain of Pitcarly) con- 
taining both dispositions, and proceeding generally on the 
narrative that the parcels of land excambed lie remote from 
or at least discontiguous to the mansion-house or the 
principal estate, and, being intersected by the lands of the 
other party, form a run-rig possession. This contract 
gives to each party a sufficient narrative of his own title to 
Sio lands he is disponing, and it provides, although the 
law implies this in every express excambion, that on 
eviction tho contract and sasine shall be void and null, and 
that immediate “ rocurrcncy ” or regress be given hrevi 
manu to tho lands which were excambed by the party 
evicted. Such real warrandice, as it is called, affects ex- 
cambed land in the hands of singular successors who have 
purchased fide, and hence it is often provided that 
notice of any action of eviction shall be given to the 
excamber or his heirs. This exceptional severity reminds 
one of the civil law which distinguished between sale, 
where delivery of possession with warrandice against evic- 
tion was sufficient performance by the seller, and exchange, 
where an absolute title of property must bo given. Writ- 
ing, however, is not, by the law of Scotland, essential to an 
excambion. Chiefly in favour of the class of cottars and 
small fouars, and for convenience in straightening marches, 
the law will consider the most informal memoranda, and 
even a verbal agreement, if supported by the subsequent 
possession. The power to excamb was gradually conferred 
on entailed proprietors. The Montgomery Act, which was 
passed in 1770, to facilitate agricultural improvements, per- 
mitted 60 acres arable and 100 acres not fit for the plough 
to be excambed. This was enlarged by the^ Rosebery Act 
in 1836, under which one-fourth of an entailed estate, not 
including the mansion-house, home farm, and policies, 
might be excambed, provided the heirs took no higher 
grasBum than ^200. The power was applied to the whole 
estate by the Eutherfurd Act of 1848, and the necessary 
consents of substitute heirs are now regulated by the 
Entail Amendment Act of 1876. 

JExeMnge, in English law, is defined as the mutual 
grant of equal interests, the one in consideration of the 
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other. The pecaliaiities of this yery ancient common law 
conveyance or assurance were — (1) equality of estates, not 
in value or in subject matter, but in legal right of owner- 
ship j (2) the use of the word exchange {excamlium, e.y., in 
Domesday book, Aa?icieJTaOTcam2iiawt^«^o, &c.)j (3) that, 
though formal delivery of seisin was not required, possession 
or entry was required to complete the transaction by mak- 
ing it notorious; (4) that, in the case of incorporeal heredita- 
ments, and where the lands lay in different counties, a deed 
was required j (5) an implied condition of re-entry on the 
lands of him whose title failed (Coke on Littleton, 50 a/ 
Blackstone by Sweet, ii. p. 323), the liability to re-entry 
affecting an alienee, but the right to re-enter being per- 
sonal to the exchanger and his heirs. This condition, how- 
ever, did not long smwive the statute Quia emptores, and 
exchanges are now generally effected by mutual conveyances 
with the usual covenants for title, which the Act 8 and 9 
Viet. c. 106 declares not to imply any condition, whether 
the word “ exchange'* be used in the testatum or not. Ex- 
changes are also very frequently made, by order of the in- 
closure commissioners, under the various Acts of Parliament 
for the inclosure, exchange, and improvement of lands, from 
8 and 9 Viet. c. 118 to 31 and 32 Viet. c. 89 (see Cooke 
On Inclosures). In these cases, the property taken is simply 
impressed with the title of the property given in exchange. 
So also statutory exchanges are made under the Acts 
for the Sale and Exchange of Charity Estates, the Chari- 
table Trust Acts, from 16 and 17 Viet. c. 137 to 32 and 
33 Viet. c. 110, which now apply to Roman Catholic 
charities, formerly under 23 and 24 Viet. c. 134. There 
are also statutes enabling ecclesiastical corporations to ex- 
change, with the approval of the church estate commis- 
sioners. Powers of exchange are generally given to trustees 
under English settlements, and these are exercised by revo- 
cation of the original uses and appointment of new uses, all 
ancillary powers being given by implication under 23 and 
24 Viet. c. 145 (see Davidson’s Precedents in Conveyancing, 
vols. ii., iii., and v.). 

In what may be called international conveyancing, the 
exchange of territories is accomplished by treaties, of 
which there is no fixed style. A well-known example is 
Art. XII. of the Treaty of Himeguen, “Les terres en- 
clavdes seront exchangees centre d’autres qui se trouveront 
plus proches et h la bienseance,” &c. The Italian duchies 
and islands have very frequently been exchanged. Thus, 
in the Quadruple Alliance of 1720, Philip V. exchanged a 
reversionary title to Sicily for a reversionary title to 
Sardinia. The exchange of prisoners in war is often 
regulated by documents called cartels, which specify a 
certain agreed ou value for each rank of prisoners. The 
transference of prisoners is often carried out by cartel 
ships, which, though prohibited from carrying cai^o or 
passengers, are entitled to certain privileges. It was in 
the 17th century that this practice (which seems to have 
been unknown to Grotius) superseded the older one of 
ransom at the end of the war. 

See ■Wheaton’s Elements of Internatiaml Law, Lawrence’s edi- 
tion, p. 690, and App. A. in Eobinson’s Adm. vol. ni. The 
early law of military exchange will be found discussed by Albericus 
Gentilis, JDe Jv/re Belli, cap. xvi., “De permutationibus et libera- 
tonibus.” (W. 0. S.) 

EXCHANGE. The system by which commercial nations 
discharge their debts to each other has been termed “Ex- 
change, ” or “ the Exchanges.” It has been subject of much 
study both by merchants and bankers who have to deal with 
its phenomena in the course of business, and by economists 
desirous to discover the causes of the pheuomena, and to ex- 
plain the laws or method of their operation. In rude times 
the people of neighbouring countries brought their staple or 
surplus produce to common fairs, where one kind of goods 


was valued and bartered for another; and the dealers brought 
a little gold and silver with them to settle the small 
balances. But this, though a rough type of international 
trade still, is a wholly different affair from modern com- 
merce, witk its transactors multiplied a millionfold, and con- 
ducting their transactions far apart in widely distant coun- 
tries. Money itself does little to obviate the difficulties 
arising from this multiplicity of crossing and recrossing 
currents; and whoever, therefore, was the first introducer 
of the idea of “ Exchange ” is entitled to a high place in 
the commercial annals of the world — whether it was the 
stranger mentioned by Isocrates, who came to Athens with 
some cargoes of corn, and gave an order on a towm on the 
Euxine where money was owing to him, with recourse on 
an Athenian merchant in the event of the order being dis« 
honoured; or Cicero, in paying for the studies of his sou 
at Athens by an assignment from a creditor in Rome on 
his debtor in the Greek city ; or the pope, whose lending 
merchants of Siena and Florence drew upon Henry III., 
or rather on the prelates and abbots of England, with some 
English merchants as remitters, for the expenses of depos- 
ing Manfred, king of Sicily, in which act of deposition 
Henry was an interested and obligant paity — thus avoid- 
ing in these vaiious cases the difficulty and risk of trans- 
portmg coin. The idea, wherever first exemplified, was 
too good to be lost. It was early developed into a .system 
in Venice, later in Amsterdam, and is now of world-wide 
application. 

It is well to observe, first, what is exchanged — values of 
commodities exported and sold from one place or country 
to another, debts thereby owing, interest, profits of capital 
invested abroad, foreign loans and subsidies, freights, bank- 
ing and other commissions, expenses of foreign residence 
or travel, and, in short, claims of payment of ovciy kind 
on one pait, having their relative obligations of remittance 
on the other, and originally denominated, as the contract 
or the occasion may have been, in the money either of the 
places from which the claims proceed or of those where 
they are payable. Secondly, the moans must bo noticed 
by which the exchange is effected — pieces of paper, bearing 
express calculation to secure what is exactly duo betweeu 
debtor and creditor. A bill of exchange is an order drawn 
for a specified and definite sum, in favour of a person who 
is the buyer and becomes the “ remitter ” of the order, 
upon a third person, the “drawee,” who is indubtod for 
this sum to the drawer, and on presentation of the order 
becomes the “ acceptor.” The person or company in whose 
favour the order is drawn may pass it into other hands, 
and these, by writing their names on the back, become 
“ indorsers.” On much the same model there arc “ inland ” 
and “foreign” bills of exchange. The whole system oi 
exchange has its foundation in the drawing of the creditor 
on the debtor ; for, as in every country there arc both 
creditors and debtors of other countries, the debtors find it 
to their advantage to take up the drafts of the creditors iu 
order to avoid direct remittances in cash. 

Inland exchange is simpler in character and more easily Inland 
comprehended than foreign exchange, but in reality pre8ent.s 
the same phenomena and the same sequence of cause and 
effect as the other, so far as the circumstances of any 
country allow these to come into operation. 

Mr M'CuIloch, in the article on “Exchange” in former 
editions of the present work, gave a familiar exposition of 
inland exchange, which it would be difficult to improve; — 

“ If the debts reciprocally due by London and Glasgow bo 
whelher they amount to £100,000, £500,000, or any other sum, 
they may be discharged without the intervention of money, and 
the price of bills of exchange will be ‘ at Par;’ that is, a sum of 
£100 or £1000 in Glasgow will purchase a bill for £100 or 
£1000 payable in London, and, vice versa. But if these cities be 
not mutually indebted iu equal sums, then the price of bills wUl be 
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increased in the city which has the greatest number of payments to 
make, and reduced in that which has the fewest. If Glasgow owe 
London £100,000, whilst the latter only owes the fonner £90,000, 
it IS clear, inasmuch as Glasgow has a laigei sum to remit to London 
than London has to remit to Glasgow, that the price of hills on 
London will rise in Glasgow because of the increased demand, and 
that the pi ice of bills on Glasgow will fall in London because of the 
diminished demand. A larger sum would consequently be lequired 
to discharge a debt due by Glasgow to London, and a less sum to 
discharge an equal debt due by the latter to the foimer , or, which 
is the same thing, the exchange would be in favour of London, and 
agaimb Glasgow. Bills on London would sell in Glasgow at a 
premium, and bills on Glasgow would sell in London at a dis- 
count . the prcniuim in the one case being equal to the discount in 
the other 

“ On the supposition that the balance of £10,000, due by Glasgow, 
depresses the exchange on London one per cent., it appears, at first 
sight, that it will cost Gla.sgow £101,000 to discharge her debt of 
£100,000 due to London; and that, on the other hand, £89,100 
would bo sufficient to discharge the debt of London to Glasgow. 
But a very little consideration will serve to show that this w'ould 
not be the case. Evchaiigo transactions cannot take place between 
dilferent cities until debtors and creditors of the one reside in the 
other. And hence, when the exchange became nnfavomable to 
Glasgow, the premium paid by its inevchants for bills on London 
ivould not go into the pockets of then creditors in the latter, but 
into those of their iicighlionrs in Gla.sgow to -nhom London was in- 
debted, and from whom the hills ivere purchased The loss to 
Glasgow would, thcrefoie, he limited to thejncmnim paid on the 
balance of £10,000. Thus, supposing that A of Glasgow ow'es D 
of London £100,000, anil that C of London oives B of Glasgow 
£90,000, A ivill pay to B £91,000 for a bill or order on 0 to pay 
I) £90,000. In this way the £90,000 of London debt at Glasgow 
would be cleared olf, — tlio premium, which is lo.st by the debtor 
to London in Glasgow, being gamed by its cioditor m the same 
plaeo. If the business had been transacted in London, C, with 
£89,100, would have pmehased of D a bill for £90,000, payable by 
A ; so tliat, in this case, the gam would have fallen to tho shaio 
of tho debtor C, and the loss to that of tho creditor D, both of 
London. Tho complexity of real tiansactums docs not affect tho 
pnneiples on which they arc founded And ivlidtcvei may bo tho 
amount of the debts recipiocally duo by diffevciit places, the only 
disadvantage under ivhich any of them could Vo placed by a fall of 
the CMiliaiige avoiild bo the unavoidable ono of p.iying tho expense 
of icinittiiig tho hulanco of debt. 

“ Tho expense of transmitting money from ono place to another 
limits tho lluctuation.s in tho exchange between them. If 20s. 
sutlleud to cover tho expense and risk attending the transmission of 
£100 from Glasgow to Loudon, it would lie indiirprent to a mor- 
chimt, in tho event of the exchange becoming unfavourable to tho 
former, whether ho paid ono per cent, prem ium for a bill on London, 
or 1 emitted money direct to tho latter. If tho premium were less 
tliau one per cent., it would he clearly his interest to make his pay- 
ments by means of bills rather than by remittances ; and that it 
coulcl not exceed ono per cent, is obvious, for every individual would 
rallicr directly remit money than incur an unnecessary expen.se 
by purchasing hills on London at a gi eater prcnuiwa than would 
sudicu to cover tho expense of a money remittance. If, owing to 
tlio badness of roads, disturbances in the country, or any other 
cause, tlio expense of remitting money from Gla.sgow to London were 
inoreased, tho difference in the late of exchange between them 
might also ho pioportionally increased. But in evor;^ case the 
extent to which this diffcreiico could attain would he limited by, 
and could not for any considerable period exceed, the cost of 
reiiiitliiig cash. 

“ Exchange transactions become more complex when one place, 
as is often the case, discharges its debts to another by means of hills 
drawn on a third jilace. Thus, tliough Tjondon should owe nothing 
to Glasgow, yet if Gla.sgnw he indebted to London, London to 
Jlnnehastor, and Manchester to Glasgow, the latter may wholly or 
partially discharge her del it to London by remitting bills on Man- 
chester. She may wholly discharge it, provided tho debt duo to her 
by Manchester exceed or is equal to the debt duo by her to London. 
If, however, it ho not equal to tho latter, Glasgow will either have 
to remit money to Ijondon tojiay the balance of debt, or bills on 
some other place indebted to her. 

“ Tran.saelions in inland hills of exchange are almost entirely con- 
ducted by bankers, who charge a certain rate per cent, for their 
trouble, and who, by means of their credit and connexions, are able, 
on all occasions, to supply the demands of their customers. Bills 
on Loudon draivn in Edinburgh and Glasgow were formerly made 
payable at forty days’ date, which was equivalent to a premium 
of about 4 per cent. ; hut, owing to the greater facility of com- 
mimication, premium is now reduced to twenty days’ interesti 
or to about J per cent. Bills for remitting the revenue from Scot- 
land are now drawn at thirty days ; previously to 1819 they were 
drawn at sixty days.” 
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The cost of remittance from Scotland to London has con- 
tinued to fall during the last thirty years. Bills on revenue 
account are now drawn at eleven days, free of stamp, and 
bankers’ drafts at seven days, or at a charge of 23. per £100 
up to £300, 6s. for all sums between £300 and £600, and 
Is. additional for every £100 above £600. On the other 
hand, the Loudon bankers remit money, paid over their 
counters to-day, to Scotland and other parts of the kingdom, 
payable at par to-morrow. To this extent the rate of ex- 
change is still adverse to Edinburgh and Glasgow, and iti 
favour of London. Tn like manner the holder of a bill oi 
exchange in Edinburgh or Glasgow upon London finds 
himself in a somewhat better position than the holder of a 
bill in London upon either of the two Scotch centres. Yet it 
would be an error to suppose that the balance of trade is 
against Scotland and in favour of England. The balance 
of value of commodities exchanged between the two 
countries is in favour of Scotland, and might be greatly in 
her favour, and yet the rate of exchange he adverse; so 
that we are thus early admonished that the imports and 
exports of goods, though an important, are not, as was 
long supposed, a decisive element in the rate of exchange. 
The transmission of the revenue of Scotland (seven or eight 
millions annually), the rental of owners of land having 
their chief domicile in the metropolis, and the amount of 
obligations of Scotch merchants made payable in London 
under the increasing concentration of monetary business, 
would be sufficient to counteract the effect of n laige balance 
of trade on the rate of exchange. Hence London bankers, 
in taking money even in small sums payable at par next 
day in Edinburgh or Glasgow, are simply taking before- 
hand what is already under course of remittance, and re- 
ducing ijro tmto the balances to be remitted from Scotland. 

The relations of inland exchange just stated are those of 
a country where the money is uniform ; where the bank- 
notes of Ireland and Scotland are payable on demand in the 
common imperial standard of value, as the counti^ bank- 
notes of England are similarly exchangeable for gold or for 
Bank of England notes, which latter are orders for the deli 
very of so much gold in the issue department ; and where, 
consequently, all inland bills are drawn in precisely the same 
money. The circumstances are thus highly favourable to 
an even exchange ; and it may be conclusively held that tho 
nearer the monetary system, whether in separate countricM 
within themselves, or in nations closely related by eon. 
mercial and financial transactions ono with another, 
approaches to these conditions, the difiiculties and oscilla- 
tions of exchange, inland and foreign, will be reduced 
within narrower limits. 

The history of inland exchange in the three kingdoms 
presents abundant proofs of the immediate effect of money 
of differing values in disordering the exchanges, or, in 
other words, the uniform payment of their debts one to 
another. In the early days of Scotch banking, when the 
natural limit of a free legal issue of notes was less under- 
stood than it soon became, and a structure of hills of 
exchange was reared upon this basis, it was found that 
bullion had to be raised by constant re-discounts in 
London, and that exchange, in short, became imprac- 
ticable. Even within the same town, given two kinds of 
money or currency, one of superior value to another, a 
premium will be immediately established in favour of 
the money of superior value, and will affect every transac- 
tion, however small, by calculations of rate of exchange, 
as was long illustrated by the lanco of Hamburg, a strict 
metallic money of given weight and fineness, in its contact 
•with the worn or degraded coins of various mints in pre- 
vailing circulation. In 1689, when, by a proclamation of 
James IL, one penny was added to the nominal value of 
the Irish shilling, £108, 6s. 8d. Irish money became equal 
YIIL — ggr 
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to only £100 of British money in the nominal par of ex- 
change, between Great Britain and Ireland, or a difference 
of 8-^ per cent, against the latter. In the course of another 
century the monetary system of Ireland and Great Britain 
had so far become uniform that the bank-notes of both 
countries were payable on demand in gold, but the dilation 
of standard proclaimed by James IL was still in force. In 
the eight years previous to 1797, the date of the Bank 
Eestnction Act suspending specie payments, the rate of 
exchange between London and Dublin had ranged from 7^ 
to 9 per cent., being from -g- below to § per cent, above the 
par of exchange, as determined by the actual value of the 
British and Irish money. The banks of England and Ireland 
were now alike free to issue notes without legal liability to 
pay them in gold on demand ; and in 1803 the Bank of Ire- 
land had increased its issues from £621,917 to £2,707,956, 
being in the proportion of 1 to 4 3 j while the Bank of Eng- 
land had increased its issues in the same period from 
£9,181,843 to £16,505,272, or m the proportion only of 
1 to 1 8. The rate of exchange was then 17 per cent, 
against Dublin, being S§ per cent, more than the normal 
par. But in the seven subsequent years the issues of the 
Bank of Ireland increased at the rate of 2^ per cent., and 
the issues of the Bank of England at the rate of 6 percent., 
while the country bank issues of Ireland were much dimin- 
ished in amount, and those of England wore largely 
iucreased. During this period the current rates of ex- 
change became more favourable to Dublin, The inconver- 
tible paper currency of Ireland had increased, but it had 
not increased in nearly the same proportion as the same 
kind of money in England. The manufacturers of Ulster, 
at once disaffected against the Government and annoyed at 
the uncertain value of the bank notes, clung to a gold cur- 
rency j and while Dubhii was under a discount of 8 per 
cent, in its exchange with London, Belfast was commanding 
a premium of 3 per cent, against London, and 10 percent, 
against Dublin.^ 

Ajiart, however, from this element of the differing stand- 
ards and values of money, which comes more fully into view 
under the head of “foreign exchange,” it is impossible to 
follow closely the description of inland exchange above 
quoted from Mr M'Culloch without apprehending many of 
the principal characteristics of the operation, which, as ^ey 
are sure to arise in exchange transactions under all circuni- 
stances, cannot be too soon brought into formal notice; 
such as (1) that the rate of exchange is ruled by the supply 
and demand of hills for the time being; (2) when in any 
market the demand for bills on a given centre is greater 
than the supply, the deficiency may be supplemented by 
bills on other centres having a favourable exchange with the 
given centre— a resource which, though indirect, receives 
much extension in the wide theatre of the commercial world 
under the watchful study of experts in bills ; (3) the profit 
of a premium and the loss of a discount on bills fall within 
the market where the bill is drawn or sold, the drawee or 
acceptor having the definite sum on tlie bill to pay in either 
case ; (4) exchange between one country or one centre and 
another is never a completed or perfectly adjusted process, 
but a constant series of transactions, reflecting the varying 
phases of claims and debts as they mature; and (5) the 
fluctuation of rates of exchange is effectually limited by the 

' 1 The Inquiry and Report of 1819 is full of infonnalioa 
and discussion as to tho affects on exchange of the long breach in our 
monetaiy system during the French Revolutionary wars, which will 
always he highly instructive, hut on which it would here he out of 
date to dwell. The Scotch hanks do not appear, during that trying 
period, to have departed from the rule of paying their notes in gold 
on deiaand. The contrary lesson may have been so well impressed on 
them hy the experience of the previous century, and so well expldned 
by the interm^iate instructions of Adam Smith, whom, of course, 
they were the first to read, as to raise them above temptation. 


expense of transmitting money, that is, coin or bullion,— 
a principle which, though subject to partial exceptions in 
foreign exchange, is an underlying and potential law of the 
whole system. 

In the study of foreign exchange some embarrassment Foieign 
arises from the twofold character of the action and its re- ej; 
suits, and the necessity of realizing in one conception tho 
drawers and buyers of the hills, and the two countries 
to which their transactions apply. It tends to simplify 
the matter to remember that what is transacted either in 
London or Pans expends the whole effect, for purposes of 
comprehension at least, of the coui’se of exchange betw'oen 
the two cities; and so in other cases. If the debts, the time 
of settlement of which has come, of London to Paris be 
greater than the debts of Paris to London, tho supply of 
bills on Pans in London will be less, and tho su[)ply ol bills 
on London in Paris will be greater than the demand, which 
are only different forms of expressing the same relation. 

There may be a momentary variation in the rate of exchange 
in the two cities, but as soon as the relation of sui)ply is 
discovered the variation will disappear. On b()lhfieiil.s the 
same two classes of people, draweis and icmitLer.s, aie at 
work, only the party in stronger foico on the ouo is in 
weaker force on the other, and at both ends there is the 
same though converse result. In any one mni-ket, there- 
fore, there is a complete roprcsontalion of tho action of 
exchange. 

To a circle of exchange four persons, as is oxplaiued by 
hlr Mill, are always necossaiy : A, say of England, has ex- 
ported English goods to B, say in Prance ; and in order 
that B may be saved the expense and risk of sending money 
to A, A draws a bill on B for tho sum due, and soils it to 
his neighbour D in England, in order that ho may scud it 
instead of money to C in France, from whom D lia.s imported 
French goods of exactly equivalent value, and who, on tho 
expiry of days the bill has to run, takes it to his neighbour 
B, and gets his payment, while in possnsaion of the bill JJ 
has his discharge from A. The debt on both aides is thus 
paid without the transmission of a single uunco of gold or 
silver. 

This is a genuine circle of foreign cxeliange ; but in tho 
great commerce and divereifiod creditorshii) and dcbtornhip 
of the world the process is frequently of a very complex kind. 

Mot only all the exports and import, s, fi’cight.s, and tmiasit 
dues round the globe, but nearly all the public and privato 
outlays which one country expeuds upon another, arc paid by 
means of foreign bilks of exchange, kfr Gosclicn, in a prac- 
tical treatise which may be said to bring up the sciouce of 
exchan^ to the present time,® examines tho variou.s clas.scs 
of foreign bills, and specifies some raovemoiits of exchange 
which could hardly be dreamed of save by profu.s.sjonal 
men. For instance, teas shipped from China to New Ibirk 
are generally paid for by a draft of tho exporter on a 
London merchant for account of tho American importer. 

The exporter in Cliina is paid by tho price which is given 
him for his bill on London ; and the London acceptor 
looks for payment to the importer in New York. In the 
East Indies those who ship produce to America draw on 
London and not on New York; and the New Orleans 
cotton exporter to Bussia draws on Lomlou instcail of on 
St Petersburg. The explanation of this may be partly 
that Great Britain exports more in manufactmus and silver 
to China, for example, than sho imports of Chinese tea and 
silk, and thus leaves a balance of trade due to her, which 
the Chinese pay by transferring their claims on New Y^ork 
to their London creditors, and partly from the greater 
reputation and custom of the London banking houses than 

* F/ieory o/ Fwdqn Saichangea, by the Right Hon, <J. S. 
Gosehen, M.P., ninth edition, London, Effingham ■Wnson, 1876. 
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fcLoso of New York or St Petersburg, thougli many of tbeso 
may be no less wealthy than the others, or simply from 
the greater convenience of a bill on London. In propor- 
tion, however, as direct trade in mutual import and export 
of goods IS established between two countries, direct ex- 
change follows. Formerly the New York houses drew, 
for their shipments of tobacco and other produce to Bremen, 
on England for German account. But now since German 
m.anufacturcs and products have been making progress in 
the New World, bills of exchange aie drawn between New 
York and Bremen, and Bio Janeiro and Hamburg. But 
the merchants of Bombay and other parts of India, finding 
few purchasers of bills on Bremen, still draw on London 
for (German account. These indirect exchanges may be re- 
garded as examples of the common expedient of utilizing 
both debts and credits at various distant points in redressing 
the inequalities of direct exchange; and, also, of the 
advantage of London, from the greater extent of British 
commerce and the greater distribution of British exports 
than those of any other country, as the centre for ultimate 
adjustments and clearings of this kind. But Hr Goschen 
has adduced an extensive class of foreign bills still more 
roinarkable. These are bills “ technically said to be drawn 
in blank,” which represent no actual indebtedness at the 
period of drawing, and by which the acceptor does not pay 
his debt to the drawer, hut on the contrary, the drawer 
incurs a debt to the acceptor. Mr Goschen admits that 
they approach nearly to the character of accommodation 
hills in the home trade, might bo even worse abased, and 
consequently require to be di.scriminatGd. In many cases 
such bills have a functiou of public utility, — as, for examjile, 
whore the imports of a country do not fall into the same 
period of the year as its exports, and tlie bills in payment 
of tlicni do not meet each other in the ordinary course. In 
that case, the importers in socking to buy bills on foreign 
countries would not find them, and would have no recourse 
but to remit specie in payment of their purchases abroad. 
In like manner the exporters of grain, cotton, and other 
produce might draw bills for their value, but would find 
the bills were unsaleable, and would have to order the gold, 
remitted by the importers a few months before, to be sent 
back again. In this situation banking-houses draw “ in 
blank ” on bankers abroad, selling their drafts to importers 
at one period of the year and buying the bills of the 
exporters at another, therewith to refund the bankers 
abroad by whom their drafts have been honoured. The case 
iinplic.s a raising of capital in anticipation of the produce, 
but there need bo nothing fictitious cither in its manner or 
character, and it may well be believed to be the case of 
many large producing countries and colonics. In the deal- 
ings of foreign exchange the small as well as the large bills 
arc embraced. With the piles of single biUs for many 
thousands of pounds sterling, from such countries as China, 
India, or A.nicrica, are commingled many bills of small 
amounts ; while from all parts of Europe they are of a 
still more miscellaneous character — ^bills of retail as well as 
wholesale trade, bills of Swedish or Norwegian shipmasters 
fur freights, of Dutch and Belgian farmers for parcels of 
eggs and butter, of Germans for toys, and French for odd 
articles de Paris^ on minor agents, shopkeepers, milliners, 
and others, who may not have come in the course of their 
business within the range of inland exchange. 

The developments of foreign exchange are always more 
or less modified in the course of a generation, and so much 
seems necessary as an introduction to the essential subject 
itself, and in particular to the explanation of the rate of 
exchange, how it is determined, and what in a general 
seme it imports. 

Mr M'Ounoch, in former editions of this work, treated 
foreign exchange under three heads; — (1) mmiiKd ex- 
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cJiange, or the rate of exchange established between two 
countries on a strict estimate of the respective money, or 
coins, or currencies, m which the value of their goods are 
usually denominated and exchanged; (2) real exchange, or 
the effect of tlie supply and demand of bills in raising the 
current rate above, or depressing it below, the mean point 
or equilibrium — nominal, inasmuch as it is an equal value 
from which there is constant variatluii by other elements 
acting on the rate of exchange, but yet of radical fixity and 
importance; and (3) computed exchange, or, in reality, the 
actual course of exchange as determined day by day fiom 
the combined consideration and effects of the other two. 

While this division was appropriate enough, it maybe better 
here to consider still more in detail the various elements 
entering into the valuation of foreign bills or, in other 
words, the rate of foreign exchange. These may be con- 
veniently embraced under the following heads: — (1) par 
of exchange; (2) supply and demand of bills; (3) rate 
of interest , (4) cost of specie remittance ; to which may 
be added, what is always implied, (5) correct judgment of 
the force and duration of the cause or causes affecting the 
late of exchange, or its opposite, panic. 

1. Without some common medium of value in commercial Par of 
countries, bills of exchange could not be drawn between one ex- 
and another. The “ cash” of China has played no more part 
in the foreign exchanges than the cowries of Africa ; but 
since a mint has been established in J apan, from which gold 
pieces are issued under public regulation as to weight and 
fineness, there may be no difficulty in ascertaining the mone- 
tary equivalency, at Yokohama, of any debt due by Japan 
to England, or vice versa. The nations have thus found a 
medium of exchange in bullion, in gold or silver, or in both. 

In countries of the double standard, it has been usual to 
modify the law by liberty of contract for payment in one of 
the metals, without which liberty, indeed, it would be as 
well to have only one standard, since it is certain that the 
debtor will always choose to pay in the metal that has 
become relatively cheaper. In countries where silver is the 
sole standard, the par of silver to gold may be 16 to 1, or 
16 to I, as law or custom may have established; but in 
foreign exchange the par of silver to gold cannot be fixed at 
any absolute point by the law of any one country, and in the 
case of a depreciation, say of silver, even though temporary, 
by -which the market price of silver to gold became 17 to 1, a 
proportionate addition would be made to the figures of tiie 
mint or former customary par, and this new sum become 
practically the par of exchange between the gold currency of 
•F.nglnTid or California and the silver dollars of Mexico or 
rupees of India, Thus, having gold and silver to deal with, 
it is always possible, whatever may be the variety and 
names of the coins of different countries, to estimate the 
equivalents of the one to the other. This is a matter simply 
of weight and assay ; and the ratio thus found is the par 
of exchange between one country and another. 

Mr M'Oulloch seems to have thought that the par of ex- 
change should properly include, not only equivalent weight 
and purity of the precious metals, but their relative cheap- 
ness or dearness in ^ven places. “Thus,” he says, 

“if, because of the expense of carriage, the value of 
bullion in Great Britain be 5 per cent, greater than in San 
Ikancisco, 100 ounces of pure gold in the latter would not 
he worth 100 ounces of pure gold in London, but 6 per 
cent less ; and the exchange would be at true par when 
hills for 105 ounces standard bullion, payable in San Fran- 
cisco, sold in London for 100 ounces.” Since this has not 
heen the practice in determining the par of exchange — the 
25-30 of Paris, and the old 109 of New York, &c., with 
London having been based more or less exactly on equal 
weights of pure gold for pure gold — a question is suggested 
which the following considerations may help to resolve. 
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The 5 per cent, claimed from San Francisco is for a relative 
dearness of gold in London, which can only be overcome 
by carrying the gold from the one place to the other ; but 
it would be illogical to charge in a bill of exchange for a 
transport of specie which it is the express object and effect 
of the bill to supersede. The merchant in London would 
be entitled to sell a bill on San Francisco for a sum 
equal to 100 ounces of gold, and to include the costs of ex- 
change, if my; or his debtor in San Francisco might buy a 
bill on London for a sum sterling equal to 100 ounces of 
gold ; and if the course of exchange were such that this hill 
cost him only 99 ounces, the merchant in London would 
yet have no reason to complain. If neither of these modes 
of settlement were available, the debtor in San Francisco 
would have to send 100 ounces of gold to London, in which 
case there would be no rate of exchange m question. 

But, apart from the less value of bulliou in some coun 
tries than in others owing to nearness to the mines or other 
causes, there is a cheapness of the metallic money, as well 
as the general curiency of a country, which opeiates directly 
on the rate of exchange, and requires in oue form or other 
the recognition of a different par from that established 
under other conditions. The standard may be tampered 
with; the alloy may be increased; the weight of the coins 
may be diminished and diminished, till, like the Turkish 
piastre, they become scarce a shadow of themselves. It is 
obvious that innovations of this kind compel a rectification 
of the estimated par of exchange. In other cases coins are 
legitimately changed ; and these variations, in so far as they 
supersede or modify coins which entered into the par esti- 
mate, are bound to have a new rating. A country which 
allows its coinage to be much worn, defaced, and generally 
light in weight, is in the same position as one which has 
deliberately lowered its standard of value ; for though its 
light coins, when sent abroad, which they are not apt to be, 
count for no more than they weigh, there is the other and 
more serious effect that they may have been already well 
weighed at home, and have so raised the prices of the goods 
of the country as to place all dealings in them under a de- 
lusion as to their real value. One may well believe, how- 
ever, that this is a form of monetary evil which has now 
passed away. There will always be some more or less worn 
and light coins in a metallic circulation, and as long as 
these are limited in number, and circulate in the country 
of their coinage at the mint price, they do little or no harm. 
There is a much more convenient process by which to 
cheapen the money of a country than any form of debasing 
the coinage, namely, to dispense wholly or almost wholly 
with metallic money in favour of an inconvertible paper 
currency. 

When a country is impelled to issue paper money not 
payable on demand in gold or silver, its monetary value 
slips away from all fixed reckoning. The first effects are 
so agreeable as naturally to lead to a larger and a still 
larger issue, and the agreeable effects are prolonged until 
the real situation begins to he disclosed, and, finally, de- 
rangement has spread so widely on all sides that extrica- 
tion becomes a task of the gravest difficulty. The effects 
even on the foreign exchanges are for a time somewhat 
illusive. There being no more need for gold and silver, 
nearly the whole stock of bullion passes out, and like 
a new found capital gives ample power of purchase abroad. 
The importer, finding that there are increasing prices for 
every commodity in the paper money, goes into his business 
with new heart and will. The premium, which has early 
begun to be established on foreign bills, soon becomes so 
large that the exporter imagines that he can make a fair 
profit out of the premium on his foreign bill alone, though 
there may not be a margin of a fraction of one per cent, of 
profit in the actual trade. Supposing such a result possible 
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to the exporter, it is clear that he makes bis profit entirely 
out of his neighbour the importer, who has to buy his hill, 
and consequently to pay the piemium. Both cannot ha 
light in their views, and in point of fact both are wrong 
until they begin to realize that the inconvertible paper 
dollar, rouble, or florin is not so valuable and has not the 
same purchasing power as the metallic money, or as the 
paper note.s maintained in a constant practical convertibility. 
This fact is demonstrated within the country itself by the 
more or less gradual and uniform, hut inevitable, rise of 
prices of all commodities, aud of bullion among others, in 
this new currency. It is discoveied very eaily in the 
foreign exchanges, not only since there is likely to he an 
excess of imports over exports when a country is in the 
act of denuding itself of specie, but because the foreigner has 
to be careful to get the value of his goods nr produce as it 
is known to him in his own money ; and any important 
change in the money of a countiy, therefore, obtains a shaip 
valuation abroad. Both at home and abroad it is soon dis- 
covered that the par of exchange, n.s formerly established, ha.s 
passed aw’^ay, and that a new par has come into oiiciation 
under the pure force of the natural relations of the case. 
The importer finds no advantage from the advancing puces 
of what he imports in the domestic niarkcts, since he has 
to pay more of the domestic money for the foieign bill of 
exchange by which he discharges the debt for liis impoits ; 
and the exporter finds no advantage in tlio prom min on his 
foreign bill which he sells to the importer, since it only re 
places what ho has already paid in the increased cost of his 
commodities and other outlays, 

This action of exchange m now so familiar as to require 
little illustration; but a coiiimtni[ilnco c.\’amplc may bo 
given, to render more obvious the result on both sulos. A, 
a merchant in London, at a period w’liun tlic rate of ex- 
change between London and Hamburg is sit exact par, can 
sell a hogshead of sugar worth .-£50 m London to B in 
Hamburg for £100, or weight for weight in gold of 100 
sovereigns. Ho exports, draws las bill on B, which ho sells 
for JlOO, and derives his profit of .£50 on the sugar, Icf-.n 
exjmn.scs of tran.sit, At another peiiod of cipiiil sciircity 
and dearness of sugar in Hamburg as compared witli 
London, but when the currency of England has been utidcr 
suspension of specie payment, and has been so much in- 
creased in quantity that prices of sugar and other commo- 
dities have doubled in the meanwhile, the liog.slicad of 
sugar now sells in London for .£100. A, however, again 
exports, draws on B for £100, and, the rate of oxchange 
being now 100 per cent, in favour of H.inibiirg uguiiiKt the 
currency of England, sells the bill for.C200 in London, and 
makes a profit in the English currency of £100, c<iual to 
£50 in undepreciated money — the same profit a.s he made 
before. The results to B, all thing.s being equal ns sup- 
posed save the depreciation of the English currency, arc 
also the same in both transactions. The case of a British 
importer, in corresponding circurastancc.s, w'ould not differ 
from that of A, the exporter ; because, however unfavourable 
the nominal exchange might be iu the bills by which bo 
paid for his imports from abroad, he would be repaid by 
the increased nominal prices obtained for thorn in the 
home market. 

As long as a change in the par of the money of two 
countries is not recognized or clearly understood, there 
may he much miscalculation and irregular profit and ]o.ss 
among the merchants on both sides. On the other hand, 
as soon as noted and brought under generally acknowledged 
estimate, it does not interfere, per se, with the movement 
of produce or the fair profits of those engaged in foreign 
trade. 

But how is tho depreciation of an inconvertible paper 
currency to he measured? As a convertible paper currency 
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only maintains its jmr with gold by being always payable 
on demand m the gold it promises to pay, so an incon- 
vertible paper currency falls just so much below the par 
of gold as the difference between the amount of gold it 
professes to be and the amount of gold it exchanges for in 
its own market. The puce of bullion in an inconvertible 
paper curiency rises like that of other commodities — not, 
indeed, in its general market value, but in its market 
price within the sphere of the currency; and the amount 
of this rise marks wliat may be called either a discount on 
the jiaiier money or a premium on the gold, and this dis- 
count or premium becomes a measure of the depreciation 
of the curiency. It is by no means a satisfactory standard, 
for it may vary from day to day, and in this respect be as 
unlike as possible to a par of exchange between the gold 
and silver moneys alike of small and groat states, which may 
hold good without vaiiation for any number of years, 
whore may also be restrictions on the sale of bullion, prohi 
bit' 1)11 of the export of bullion, and speculative combinations 
of paper-holders and gold-holders to “ corner ” each other, 
and the fluctuations may be not only constant but sometimes 
extieine. But, with all its disadvantages, the relation of 
gold to the paper money, as it happens to be revealed in 
the markets, is the only measure of the depreciation to be 
had, and the premium on gold has consequently to be 
reckoned as a necessary component part of the rate of ex- 
change w'lth other countries. 

The history of the last twenty years, though years of 
abundant prudiictiou of gold and sUver and great material 
prosperity, has been marked by an extended resort to incon- 
vertible paper money m many parts of the world ; and the ox- 
change.s of Bussia, Austria, Italy, and many other countries 
niiglit ho referred to for ample proofs of the effect of this 
monetary expedient on the noiniual par, and the extra- 
ordinary fluctuations to which it gives rise. The “green- 
back” money of the United States, a result of the war 
between North and South, is probably the most familiar, 
while in some respects also the most instructive example. 
The par of the American dollar to the pound sterling was 
originally struck in tho rough proportion of f 40 equal to £9, 
which made the quotation at Now York $4 '44 to the pound, 
or, as stated on the British side, 64d. to the dollar. But on 
strict inquiry this did not corre.spoud with the gold, weight 
for weight, in the dollar and the sovereign, and was iu fact 
9 per cent, too favourable to the dollar. It thus appeared 
than to conect the scales $9 had to be throwm in 
with every hundred, and adhering to the old par with the 
tenacity which has been the general commercial practice in 
such eases, the exchanges were held to he in equilibrium 
when bills on London stood at $109 for every hundred 
of the purchase-moucy, or 9 per cent- nominal premium in 
favour of England. The par, as more definitely stated, 
WU.S then in New York $4 ‘85 equal to the pound, or iu 
Loudon 49id. equal to tho dollar, and this remained the 
mean specie point from w'liich all other influences acting on 
the exchange caused the rate cither to rise or to fall, until 
tho period of the civil war, and the issue of paper money, 
giiaranteod by Pederal security, but inconvertible. The 
effect of the new currency on tho exchanges was neither 
immediate nor suddenly great in its proportions. The 
wide territory and large population of the Northern States 
were a powerful absorbent. Moreover, as the Government 
increased its issues the banks withdrew their notes, which 
had tho effect pro Unto of staying the progress of deprecia- 
tion. Bub gold was still absolutely necessary in the ports, 
and a premium on gold, inevitable from the ffrst, increased 
month by mouth with the increased issue and circulation 
of “ greenbacks.” What the nominal par of exchange now 
was became a sort of arithmetical puzzle ; for, taking the 
exchange of New York on London alone, without respect 
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to other countries trading with the United States (the 
money of some of which was undergoing similar deprecia- 
tion at the same period), the established premium of 9 per 
cent, in favour of London was met and supiilemented by 
this new premium on gold, and to add the one premium to 
the other would uot be enough, because the dollar itself 
v.'as now fallen away from its value when the $9 to the 
hundred had been strictly asceitained and arranged as a 
corrective of tbe original rough par of $40 equal to £9. 
The Governmeut, issuing the new currency that produced 
this disturbance in the foreign exchanges, had no theory on 
the subject, and only made some feeble attempts to regulate 
the sole of bullion. The adjustment was left in the main 
to the calculation of bankers and merchants on both sides, 
in presence of the natural causes in operation, and the solu- 
tion thus attained may be all the more significant. The 
premium on gold in its exchange at New York with the 
paper currency was added to the former premium of 9 
per cent, in favour of London, and the 9 per cent, itself, 
marked of old in $9 of bullion value, was increased pro 
rata by the same premium.^ This rule has since regulated 
the nominal par of exchange between New York and 
London through wide ranges of fluctuation. The exchange 
was often as high as 180 during the war, so that the quo- 
tation must often have been — New York $8'0 = £1, London 
30d. = $l'0, It is no less worthy of remark that, without 
the actual resumption of specie payment, the “greenback"' 
dollar has been quoted of late in New York and other 
American cities at the metallic par of 4 '85 — a rare though 
not unprecedented phenomenon, to be attributed to a severe 
financial and commercial crisis, followed by four years of 
lowered prices, steady excess of exports over imports, and 
accumulation of bullion. 

The effect of issues of inconvertible paper money, or the 
suspension of cash payment of paper currency already iu 
circulation on the par of exchange, is the same as that 
of a change of the standard of value, a debasement of the 
coinage, or, where in one of two countries the money is 
gold, and in the other silver, a depreciation of one metal as 
compared with the other. When two countries par their 
gold coins, the object is to arrive at a common term by 
which value for value will be paid, in equivalent weight 
and purity of metal, out of the money of each other. When 
one of them displaces its gold coins by inconvertible paper 
money, the same object has to be attained, and this is 
reached, though not so fixedly as in the par of metallic 
coins, by the premium which gold commands over the 
paper money in the sphere of its currency. The former 
par in such cases maybe adhered to as a landmark, and this 
gold premium may be treated as nominal premium on one 
side and nominal discount on the other, but it is sub- 
stantially of the nature of par of exchange, and becomes a 
neeessaiy integer of the rate of exchange. In the case of 
countries of one of which gold, and of the other silver, _ is 
the standard money, the nominal par is subject to variation 
from changes in the relative market value of the two 
metals. If, for example, tho relation on which the par 
proceeded was 15 ounces of silver equal to 1 ounce of gold, 
and the depreciation of silver becomes such that 17 ounces 


1 Mr (Joschen, in Ms hook on Foreign Easchanges, gives the follow- 
ing definition of the process of exchange between New York and 
Lmdon: — “If, before the issue of paper money, the purchaser of a 
hill on England paid 100 dollars and 9 dollars for it, he -would, if the 
premium on gold had risen to 50 per cent., in the first place pay 150 
dollars instead of the 100, and in the second dollars instead of 9 
dollars, or half as much again as what we may call the correcting 
premium. Thus, if the price of hills when gold stood at 160 was 
168 J, fins price would correspond to the price of 109^ at the time when 
there was no premium on gold. The price might rise to 166, or fall 
to 161, according as there was supply or demand, hut the mean point 
would he ascertained by the process which has been desorihed.” 
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will buy only 1 ounce of gold, tLe par of excbauge between standard exists, as in France, bills between that country 
the two countries will follow the course of that depreciation, and another are drawn in the standard which is common to 
The course of the exchanges of India has been much botL Thus in the direct exchange between Paris and 
affected of late years by the depreciation of silver, and so London, the bills are usually or almost wholly gold bills, 
also those of all silver-paying countries. The drawer of a 2. Were there a common international money, the Supply 
bill sterling on London in Calcutta or Bombay is literally sujiply and demand of bills would be the chief de^i mining 
selling gold for silver, and, whatever the more ordinary cause of a nse or fall iu the rate of exchange. Hence, lu 
par may have been, is bound to take into account the distinction from the nominal par, the relation of supply 
market value of silver. In 1876, owing to the large and demand of bills has been called real exchmigc. ilr 
quantity of demonetized German silver thrown upon the Goschen speaks of it as “the primary element in the value 
market, less directly to a pre-existing cause, namely, the of bills/ vrhich, from so pmctical an authority, may be 
large extent to which silver had been cast out even of the regarded as indicating that, notw'ithstandiug all the varieties 
fractional currency of countries largely committed to incon- of money, this continues to hold the chief place ni the 
vertible paper, and also to exaggerated report.^ of abundant negotiation of bills of exchange, or that, the nominal par 
increase of production in the American mines, silver fell to being once determined, or a conunuii principle formed for 
47d. an ounce — about the lowest pomt reached in its rela- its rectification when the money of a couiitiy has dc- 
tion to gold, and a great reduction from what had long preciated, it ceases to require the calculation which mu.st 
been its par value of 5a. 2d. an ounce. The consequence always be given to the supply and demand of bills in the 
was that the Indian rate of exchange declined to Is. 6 Id. maiket. As the sum of the hills offeiod, and the sum 
per rupee in six months’ sight bills on London, or, in otter ready to be bought, never express the whole of the chimis 
words, that the rupee, having an accustomed par valao of upon, or the whole of tho debts duo to a countiy, but 
near 2s., was worth only Is. 6]d sterling, minu's say seven only such claims as have been drawn fur, and debts the 
months’* interest accruing between the date and the time of paymeut of which has coino or is iicaily ai)pif>acli- 
matuiity of the bill. It'is difficult, or rather impossible, ing, there is always moio or less change of tho reluLion of 
as foreign bills are negotiated, to distinguish the respective supiJy and demand, as well as opportunity of jiKlyincnt as 
force of the various causes operating on the rate of exchange, to the probable course of the market, and uieans of apply- 
la the case of India nearly all tho constituents of exchange mg correctives if the balance be swaying too much on tho 
are adverse to the value of the rupee, save that of rate of one side or the other. If the price of foreign bills bo 
interest, which is higher iu Calcutta or Bombay than in depressed for want of buyers, drawers niiiy hold back a 
London. The Indian drawer of a six months’ billon little; on tho other hand, if the dciuaiul has uiisod llio 
London would lose more by holding the bill till its maturity price of bills, all who have sum.s to diaw fur will bo 
than the buyer of the bill who remits it to London for induced to take advantage of the maikol, and so morciibo 
acceptance and discount ; and some middle term must be the supply. The buyera are moved iu tho saiuu way, 
struck between them, according as the rates of interest in quickening or delaying their imiclmsc within the limits of 
India and England vary. Bub, on the other hand, India is their period of remittance, according to their judgment of 
a country where the imports always exceed the exports, tlio probable course of the exchange. But tho buyer 
where foreign capital m many forms has been largely cannot delay beyond the cluy when Ins i emit tiincc is due iu 
invested and has to render its annual tribute, and where the foreign country, nor tlio drawer beyond tlio ultimate 
the financial relations of the Government of India and the date of drawing, or his own need of realizing the Vedue of 
Government of England are such that the latter has to draw his bill; so that, amidst this oscillation, it i« aluays tho 
periodically a considerable amount of bills on the Indian peremptory business to bo done that ilcteuniueH tho eiruct 
treasuries; so that, whatever the par of gold and silver of supply and demand on the rnto of ta-cliango.^ Tim 
might be, the supply of bills on London would always be debtors of a foreign country, finding tho supply of bills on 
less than tie demand, or, in other words, the Indian that country less than the demand, will bo ready to give an 
creditors have some advantage over the Indian debtors of addition of price for them, lu iiroportiou to tlio .scarcity, 
London in the rate of exchange. Were gold the money within the cost or up to tho cost of roiuitting specie ; ami 
of India, the range of the premium thus established on the the credifcora or draw'ers on a foreign country will .sulmiit in 
bill on Loudon would be limited by the cost of remitting the other extremity to discount on their hills within tho 
gold ; but silver being the money of India, the action of the cost of sending them to thoir correspondent or buuh'C!r’.s 
premium itself, or rather of the relative indebtedness of correspondent abroad, with orders to take i>ayinenfc and 
which it is the result, is to extend the range of thespecielimit remit the proceeds in specie. When tho coiir.se of exehaugo, 
by lessening the demand for silver abroad. The rupee being as thus pursued from week to week, reveals that tliu claims 
loss valuable than it formerly was, does less wmrk in the immediate and maturing upon any country ai-e grealor than 
Indian circulation and is all the more needed at home ; to the debts due to it, and cannot bo discharged through the 
export it in payment of the adverse balance of trade would mechanism of direct and indirect bills of exchange, its 
be to send it where it is less valuable still. It may thus balance of debt cau only bo paid by remittances of bullion 
be concluded that the depreciation of silver has been much or an increased export of goods and product*, or other 
the most potent and constant element in the adverse exportable value. 

current of Indian exchange. The price of silver having It is unnecessary to dwell further on the law of supply and 
since 1876 risen to 63 |d., the rate of six months’ bilis in demand of bills, which differs little from that of other com- 
London has risen to Is. 8|d. The rate of Indian exchange modities, beyond remarking that an inadequate idea would 
rises in the export seasons when the supply of foreign bills be formed of the efficacy of hills of exchange in liquidating 
is increased; and it rises with the price of silver at all international debts without taking into account an immense 
seasons. ^ banking organization, aided by bill-brokers and dealers in 

In the silver exchange between Hamburg and London the foreign exchange, who have all the main currents of 
same rule prevailed. In Hamburg silver was money, but in indebtedness under their eyes, and know with the pracision 
Ei^land and other countries which have a gold standard of practice how the debts of one centre can be met by its 
it is only merchandise, and a rise or fall in the price of cLaams upon others, and a stupendous mass of conflicting 
silver affected the value of a bill on Hamburg or a bill drawn operations, ordinary and extraordinaiy, be most economi* 
on Hamburg in English sovereigns. Where a double cally effected. Fifty or a hundred millions sterling, as in the 
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case of the French indemnity to Germany, can be trans- 
ferred from Paris to Berlin at a time without material dis- 
turbance of the more ordinary business of exchange. The 
British chancellor of the excheq^uer could transfer three 
millions and a quarter from London to Washington in pay- 
ment of the Alabama indemnity before the operation was 
well known in the principal marts of the two countries. 
When England is lending ten millions to India, fifteen 
millions to the Australian colonies, or twenty millions to 
innumerable enterprises in the United States and Canada, 
or so many millions to Enssia, Turkey, or the Biver Plato 
republics — or making several of such loans at nearly about 
the same time, as has sometimes happened — ^the effect on 
the foreigu exchanges, though considerable, is seldom 
thought of. A foreign loan is usually taken out— a large 
part ill goods, another part in bills, and the balance most 
probably in specie. But the effect of a foreign loan on the 
exchanges is exactly the same as if the borrowmg country 
had exported produce to the lending country equivalent to 
tlie amount of the loan, placing it in debt to that amount. 
The lender has become hound by contract to pay so 
lunch to the borrower. The whole weight of a foreign 
loan, thorefoi e, falls at once to what may he called the 
advemo oxchauge of the lending country or the favourable 
or less unfavourable exchange of the borrowing country. 
The reverse action come.s in half-yearly or yearly rills, 
when the interest and redemptions of the loan, spread over 
a series of years, are payable. A foreign loan, if prudently 
and honourably conceived, may thus, as regards even the 
rate of exchange, be advantageous on both sides, The 
lending country gives a great advantage at once to the 
borrowing country in its exchange, which may he no evil 
in itself, and which the borrowing country, if the terms 
of the loan be fulfilled, repays in a period of years, during 
which its exporting and paying power may be reasonably 
oxpeotod to increase, which may bo a common good. It may 
bo added that foreign loans and investments of capital in 
foreign countries, badly as many may have been conducted, 
yet in their product of sound and marketable stocks and 
shares come to play a generally useful part in the rates 
of exchange. The value of commercial bills might not be 
BO equable between such centres as London and Paris, or 
London and Now York, without the intervention of stock- 
exchange securities. 

Hate of 3. It is obvious that the number of days or months a 

iutorcBt. bill has to run before payable imports the question of 
intorc.st as an element of valuation in the rate of exchange. 
The usance of foreign bills is extremely various, from short 
to long, from payable at sight to payable at six months 
after sight j and days of grace are allowed by the law or 
custom of some few countries considerable enough to be 
taken into count. Where a bill is payable so many days 
or months after sight the time that must elapse, in the or- 
dinary course of communication, before it can be presented 
for acceptance, is a further prolongation of the currency of 
the hill. The buyer takes it with this weight of time upon 
it, and, whatever the period may be, is entitled to a conces- 
sion equivalent to the interest of the money which he pays, 
the convorso happening in the case of stocks and shares 
on which dividend or interest has accrued at the period of 
sale, and must be accounted for to the seller in the price. 
But the important question in foreign bills of exchange is 
what rate of interest is to rule in the transaction, Is it 
that of the country where the bill is drawn, or the country 
where it is payable, or a compromise between the two ? The 
drawer, in olforing to transfer his bill to a buyer, is wholly 
in the domain of the rate of interest in his own market. If 
he sells, he gets the value of the bill in money worth so much 
interest j and if he holds the bill till its maturity, or to some 
period nearer its maturity, he deprives himself of money 


for that period worth the same interest. The buyer who, 
in the event of an exchange, pays down the value of the 
bill in money would seem to be under the same condition; 
but m reality, when closely examined, the relations of the 
buyer and the seller of a bill of exchange to the rate of in- 
terest are different. The buyer has a debt to pay in the 
country on which the bill is drawn, which debt he is bound 
to pay nm; and for his purpose the hill is all the more 
valuable the less weight of interest it bears, or, m other 
words, the less discount it is subject to. Supposing, 
therefore, the bill is drawn in a country where the 
rate of interest is 7 per cent, on a country where the rate 
of interest is 3^ per cent., possession of the bill will be 
more profitable, as regards rate of interest, to the buyer than 
to the seller. If the seller holds the bill, it bears 100 per 
cent, more weighc of interest than it would bear in the 
hands of the buyer. If the rates of interest in the two 
countries be exactly reversed, the bill bears 100 per cent, 
more of this weight in the hands of the buyer than of the 
seller. Thus, after the par of the currencies has been 
established, which, as we have seen, is always practically 
established, even in the case of an inconvertible paper cur- 
rency, by the bullion test, and must be regarded as the first 
condition of ah foreign exchange, this question of interest 
is sufficiently important to modify the action of supply and 
demand, and of other circumstances operating either to raise 
the rate of exchange above or depress it below the par of 
the currencies. It is one of those innumerable commercial 
relations in which there is an advantage to buyer or seller, 
but which cannot be realized without mutuality, and which 
consequently helps them to a transaction. If the advantage 
of rate of interest he in favour of the buyer of a bill of ex' 
change he will be inclined, other elements of valuation con 
sidered, to give a somewhat larger price for it than if this 
were not in the account, and if the advantage be in favour of 
the seller he will be loss exacting. The whole advantage 
on either side may not be realized in the actual terms in 
either cose; hut it will have had some effect towards a 
mediation of the prices. 

The price of a bill, apart from other elements, is the sum 
of the bill mwiiM the interest it bears at the rate of dis- 
count in the country where it is payable. Yet in the 
practical negotiation this does not hold exact, because the 
value of the hOl to the seller or the buyer is alwa^ modi- 
fied by the relation of the rate of interest where it is pay- 
able to the rate of interest where it is drawn. 

Kate of interest, though in the aspect it presents to the 
seller and buyer of a bill thus plain enough, yet comes to 
play so great a part in the general course of exchange that 
it is worth while to pursue the subject a little further. 
Kate of interest regulates the supply and demand of bills, 
and affects the rate of exchange through that element; 
where the balance of indebtedness is against a country an 
advance of the rate of interest tends to restrain imports and 
to stimulate exports, by which effects the balance of debt 
is reduced ; and where the action of trade is not sufficient 
to overcome the evil, farther rises of the rate of interest 
may be employed to attract imports of foreign capital and 
specia In the case we have supposed of two countries, 
where the rate of interest is 100 per cent, more in the one 
than the other, this relation of their rates of interest may 
be the normal relation from the greater abundance or the 
greater profits of capital in the one thp the^ other, and 
their exchange may be supposed to be in equilibrium, so 
that this normal relation is not disturbed by any changes 
of rate of interest to correct the supply and demand of 
biUs, or the balance of trade. The effect, as we have seen, 
of difference of interest was in favour of the price of the bill 
drawn by the country of high interest on the country of low 
interest, from the fact that the buyer was moving the bill 
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out of a market wliere it bore a weight of 7 per cent, to of supply and demand of bills, rate of interest, and other 
one where it bore a weight of only 3^ per cent, interest, causes which have so much sway in rates of exchange. 
But suppose the balance of indebtedness has become so San Francisco will export gold and silver to London in all 
adverse to the country of low interest that the rate has been states of supply and demand of bills, and w’heu its rate of 
increased to 7 per cent, in order to improve the course of interest may be double that of the Bank of England, and in 
exchange, and that the effect has been, as must more or less the common parlance money is there dearer than in London, 
follow, to render the foreign drawer less eager to sell, though it may be only that the average profits of capital 
and the foreign remitter more eager to buy. The are larger in the one place than in the other. If bullion is 
remitter oi buyer will find the new influence thus intro- needed at New York, and commanding a higher premium 
duced operating in the same direction — ^viz., in favour of on the Federal currency, it will be matter of calculation 
the price of the bill ; but, on the other hand, the difference to the bullion exporter at San Francisco whether to send a 
of interest has disappeared. Two effects have thus pro- consignment to New York or to London. If, since the dis- 
ceeded from the same cause, which neutralize each other so covery of the Californian mines, a metallic currency had 
far as they go ; and the remitter, instead of buying a bill, been estabhshed throughout the Federal Union, the United 
may as well, as regards the rate of interest in the two States would no doubt have absorbed a pioportiou of the 
countiios, be drawn upon by his foreign creditor. If the gold and silver shipped to Europe ; but this object accoin- 
rate of inlei*esfc be further increased to 10 per cent., the plished, the export to Europe would have proceeded much 
drawer may be induced to hold the bill in order to save as it has been proceeding. In short, from gold and 
the 3 per cent, of discount above the rate of interest m silver producing countries the expoib of bullion is not a 
hia own maiket, or an investing buyer may intervene, remittance of money, but a transmission of the exportable 
and give such a price for the bill as will allow the seller 1^ produce of labour, which but for export would not have 
or 1 per cent, of the profit, and leave 1| or 2 per cent, to been produced. Then, there is the case of exchange between 
himself. In either case the bill woufd be held till it countries of silver standard and countries of gold standaid, 
matured, and relief to that extent be afforded to the ex- from either of which remittances of specie cannot be made 
change of the country raising its rate of interest. But it without exact leference to the market value of the two 
is clear that not until the rate w'ere raised 3, 4, or 5 per metals. This will have been already marked lu the par of 
cent, above tlie rates of the countries drawing upon it could exchange between the gold and the silver country, but it 
any effect of this kind be produced. It thus appears that will have introduced a new element into the cost of remit- 
the function of rate of interest in controlling the supply and tance, since the specie remitted wall have to bo sold into 
demand of bills is a strictly limited function; and this the specie standard of the country to w’hich it is remitted, 
limitation will probably be found in aU the effects expected Silver from India and China, for example, in the circum- 
from it on the state of exchange. It may hasten the course stances of recent years, cannot be remitted in puymei't of 
of payments due to a country, but it does nob lessen the an adverse balance of exchange without taking into account 
adverse balance of indebtedness, nor can it much retard the a subsequent act of merchandise — namely, what the silvoi 
pressure of the foreign claims. It may restrain importation will bring in the gold of England; and this, with silver 
of foreign goods, but it may not at the same time increase under a course of depreciation, may be so doubtful that the 
exportation of domestic goods ; or, if increasing export, it buyer of a bill on London will rather yield in the rato of 
may not dimmish import. These are results which will exchange, and give some fraction inoro of a nipeo for the 
depend on many other causes. It may tend to lower piices, pound sterling than run the risk of it. Neither in payment 
and thus seemto check import, while facilitatingexport, but, of an adverse balance of debt, nor in transferring capital 
forming in itself an addition to the cost of production and from one country to another with the view of taking ailvau- 
exchange, it may render much outward as well as inward tage of a higher rate of interest, can specie bo remitted 
trade leas possibla If the rate of interest be carried high between gold and silver standard countries free from this 
enough it may attract much capital from neighbouring contingency. A Hamburg capitalist wnshes to jirofit by a 
countrie,9. Foreign bankers and lenders will buy up bills rate of interest two or three per cent, higher in England 
on the country as the best mode of importing their capital, than at home. He will thoieforo buy bills on London uji 
or may import specie ; and admirable as this service may to a certain limit of price ; if he has any gold, he will then 
often be, yet it does not lessen the foreign indebtedness of remit gold rather than exceed this limit for bills ; or he will 
the country. It only transmutes one form of the adverse remit the silver specie of Hamburg subject to its market 
balance into another more convenient for the time being ; value in London. In this case, indeed, the foreign capitalist 
andinthemeanwhile, if the high rate of interest has crippled has more than one act of merchandise to contemplate, for 
the productive and exporting resources of the country, he has to look to the reverse action when the rate of iiite- 
little good or a reverse balance of evil may have been done, rest may be higher at home than in England, and when it 
Hence bullion reserves are either inadequate in the plan of will be his motive to re-convert his English sovereigns into 
their formation, or they miss their use and efficacy if, when silver, which in the relative condition of the market value 
a heavy balance of indebtedness appears in the exchanges, of the two metals maybe either favourable or unfavourable, 
they cannot be trenched upon without large and excited If unfavourable, he will buy bills of England on Hamburg, 
advances of the rate of interest. or some other centre with which the exchange is favourable 

f'o&t of 4. Nothing is more definite in the system of exchange to Hamburg, rather than re-transmit silver at a higher cost 

Bpecie than what has been more than once stated in the course of than the rate of the bills. It is obvious that all this does 

tance remarks, namely, that the cost of remitting specie not alter the principle that the cost of specie remittance is 

forms the limit of variation in the rates of bills. That the the limit of rate of exchange on bills, but only that it 
buyer of a foreign bill will not give more for it than the cost gives a larger range to the variation of rate, and to the 
of mmifctlrig specie equal in amount to his foreign debt is an specie limit, between two countries whose money and 
axiom which holds good under all the ordinary conditions, standard of value are of different metals than would exist 
But there are exceptions to the rule where the conditions between two countries where they were of the same metal, 
vary from the ordinary. From the countries of productive In exchange between a gold-paying and a silver-paying 
gold and silver mines bullion flows abroad as naturally as country, one of which, say the silver country, has gone 

the com, cotton, wine, or oil which forms the special largely into an inconvertible paper currency, the case 

merchandise of a country, and it will so flow irrespective becomes more complicated, and the specie limit to adverse 
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rate on. bills recedes, till, if tlie inconvertibility be so great 
as to be incapable of valuation, or the Government in its 
ignorance or alarm bas prohibited the export of specie, the 
limit IS wholly lost. A Russian merchant, who has ample 
silver and paper roubles at command for his purposes, but 
has a debt to discharge iii America, or needs to hft a cargo 
of cotton at Liverpool or of sugar at Glasgow, and finds that 
the remittance even of such specie as he may be able to 
produce is illegal, must buy a foreign bill or a banker’s 
draft on London at any price. At this stage the rate of 
exchange passes out of the domain of principle, or natural 
action of principle, into that of purely arbitrary considera- 
tions. When, from much less sufidcient causes, general dis- 
credit passes upon a country, the late at which its bills or 
acceptances may be valued is scarcely more reducible to 
rule. It might even be difficult to define why in the same 
general circumstances there should be collaterally a higher 
and lower cour.se of exchange, and the bills drawn or pay- 
able by one firm should differ m their rate from those 
drawn or payable by another firm. It is only by removing 
abnormal conditions that one arrives at the underlying 
principle which governs exchange, and determines the suc- 
ce.S3 with which it is conducted. 

Accordingly it is in countries whore bullion, separated 
from its necessary export from the mines, has become 
money, and foims tiio common standard of value m their 
international trade, that the limitation of the rate of 
exchange by the cost of specie remittance is most cloarly 
visible. Between all nations trading on a gold basis there 
is a woll-known and definite point above and below the par 
of exchange whore it becomes profitable to move gold from 
one to the other, and which marks the extreme range of 
varalion in the price of bills. Thus m the exchange of 
Loinliui with Paris, New York, and Berlin respectively, 
25 ll), ‘L81, and *20‘30 maik a point in the price of bills 
below par when it pays to send gold from London to 
the.so ceulrcs j and, oti the other hand, 20 '30, 4'87, 20*00, 
a point above par when it becomes profitable to move gold 
from Paris, Now York, or Berlin to London. 

AViion the rate of exchange, touching, under the supply 
and demand of bills oud other olemeiits of valuation, these 
extreme points on one side or the other, and tending to 
c.xcecil them, !*» the result of an actual over-indebtedness, a 
transmission of bullion is the best and most satisfactory 
mode of settlement. It directly reduces tbe balance of debt, 
and renders the price of bills again more equitable to the 
traders. All other modes of fencing it off, save an increased 
e.xport of goods and produce, are more or loss illusory. If, 
in such a juncture, an amount of foreign capital has been 
invested in bills on tho country with the view of holding 
them to maturity for sake of profit in rate of interest, and 
now with the view of realizing the value of the bills in 
gold they should bo pressed ou the market before maturity 
for discount, an advance of one per cent, in the rate of dis- 
count may be sufficient to induce the foreign capitalists to 
hold the bills till they mature. And another advance of one 
per cent, in the rate of discount may induce them to reinvest 
ill other bills ou the country. But the root of the adverse 
exchange will not have been removed. It will always 
appear when tho foreign capital thus invested in bills on 
the country is from any cause withdrawn, and until the 
over-indebtedness is liquidated by remittances of specie, 
increased export of produce, or transfers of saleable shares 
and securities. 

If, on the other hand, the rate of exchange has been 
brought to the specie limit by bills, representing no actual 
debt, but drawn and accepted solely for the purpose of 
moving bullion, as may probably happen, there is no remedy 
for what may prove an inordinate demand for specie by 
irregular means but the detection of the bills, and either 


refusing them discount or discounting them under excep- 
tionally high lates of interest. 

5. An exposition, however brief, of tbe causes operating Correct 
on the rate of exchange would scarce be complete without judg- 
including tbe effect of opinion or estimate, coriect ^ 

erroneous, of the probable course of the market , and there- 
fore it may be observed that a judgment has to be formed panic, 
in every new phase of the numei ous fiuctuations. The seller 
of bills finds that within a few days the market has taken 
an unfavourable turn. If he judges that this has arisen from 
merely accidental or temporary causes he will be inclined to 
hold his bills for what he deems their true value; or if, on 
the contrary, he judges that the causes operating are more 
deeply seated, and likely to become stronger for a time, he 
will sell with the least possible delay. Should his judg- 
ment he justified by the event he will have done what is 
right for him, if otherwise he will have done what is 
wrong; but in either case, his abstention or action will 
have affected the supply and demand of bills in the mean- 
while. In all the great marts of exchange, and in London 
probably more than in others, there are frequent wave- 
cnrients so to speak, which cannot be rightly interpreted 
either as the sign of a protracted state of exchange between 
the points of the compass in which they flow, or of the 
general foreign indebtedness of the centre upon which they 
are directed. When New York balances its debts to China 
and Lidia by bills on London, the bills affect the course of 
Eastern exchange ; but they lose much of the significance 
they might othernise bear when it is considered that New 
York is in courao of compensating London m other direc- 
tions. These operations come to be understood and sys- 
tematized by dealers and agents in bills with much accuracy; 
but m addition to the judgment that may be formed % 
a thorougb analysis of the substance of the various cur- 
rents of exchange, there is tlie effect of opinion on external 
events, which, though of almost daily occurrence in one 
quarter or another, are wholly of future account, and which 
impress, not only the connoisseurs of exchange, but the 
whole body of drawers and remitters, from whom the 
original impulse on the action of exchange in all cases 
comes. Tho examples that might he adduced of the great 
effect of passing events on exchange are innumerable. In 
the beginning of 1861, when the disastrous rupture between 
North and South had occurred, and war was imminent, 
the United States had a most favourable balance of trade 
with England and Europe. Their exports of wheat end 
flour and cotton in the previous year had at once reached a 
m.^yimTim in quantity and a rise in value. The drawer of 
a bill on London was in so good a position that he had only 
to wait for the buyer to get the value of his bill up to the 
specie point. But so eager were the drawers, in view of 
the pending outbreak of civil war, to realize what was 
owing to them abroad, that they threw their bills on the 
market in an abundance which reduced their price to the 
other end of the scale. This, of course, had its converse 
effect at London, and bills on New York were there selling 
at such a premium that it seemed as if the United States 
would have to remit bullion to Europe. _ The volume of bills, 
however, told its own tale after a while, England had to 
remit bullion in large quantity to the United States, and 
then people began to awake to the perception that, in the 
exchange transactions, the one element most important of 
all had been left out — namely, the relative indebtedness. 

It must have been a time of much profit to those on both 
sides of the Atlantic who knew the actual state of affairs, 
and of much loss to those who did nob know, of whom there 
can be little doubt that tbe latter were much the greater 
number, but the balance of value between the two countries, 
as expressed on the face of the bills, had to he rendered all 
the sama 


Vin. — too 
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To take a more recent case. The exchange value of 
the Russian rouble during the last twelve months of war 
between Russia and Turkey will amply illustrate what is 
meant by the prevailing judgment on events in their future 
aspect, which, while proceeding on a certain amount of 
reason, yet borders on panic, and may be of the nature of 
panic. The issue of paper roubles had gone the length of 
730 millions befoie the war, and there was a constantly in- 
creased remission during the year, counteracted in some 
measure by conversions into loans bearing interest. On 
the mobilization of the tioops the value of the rouble was 
29d. to 30d., on war being declared it fell to 27d.; when 
it seemed as if Plevna could not be taken it sank to 22id. , 
when Plevna fell it rose to 2G]d. , aud when it followed 
that the conquest of Turkey and an armistice did not end the 
difficulties, it fell to the lowest point it had touched, 22J-d. 
Favour- The term “ favourable exchange,” as cominoiily used, not 
able and a state of the exchanges when the debts due to 

country abroad ate so much greator than what it owes 
flxc nga. potentially the demand aud supply of 

bills, and ivhen ihe money of the countiy so situated, as 
expressed m the price of hills, is equal to more of the 
money of a foreign country than the nominal par — when its 
bills on abroad, in short, aie dull of sale, while the foreign 
bills on itself are lu much demand; it is also applied to 
all stages, moderate or extreme, of this relation of the 
foreign exchanges. And so the term ‘‘ unfavourable,” of 
course, applies to the opposite conditions If these phrases 
had ever any reference to the prosperity of tho foreign trade 
of a country, they must have arisen under the sway of “ the 
mercantile system” of the last century, the principle of 
which was that a balance payable in specie is the cardinal 
icoaditioa of prosperous trade with any foreign country , or, 
if introduced under that erroneous theory, they have been 
prolonged by the usage of bankers and other dealers in 
foreign exchange, who, having laige liabilities entailing 
bullion payment, natuially consider a state of exchange 
which is on the eve of bringing specie more favourable than 
one on the eve of taking it away. This is quite true in the 
monetary view of the question, and it is true also as to tho 
relative indebtedness for the time being. But it is not true 
to extremes even in a monetary sense The condition of a 
country to which specie was always flowing in aud never going 
out would bo a realization of the fate of Midae, The must 
favourable exchange, therefore, is that where there are only 
moderate oscillations up or down from, the par ot exchange, 
While the terms “favourable” and “unfavourable” are 
thus somewhat misleading as reganls substantial inter- 
ests, they are involved in a minor technical complexity, 
which, though well understood by those in the business, 
may here be stated. The terms would be strictly apiplicable 
in the sense they are used, were the rate of exchange always 
quoted in the home raouey. The certain properly in ex- 
change traiisaetioiis is the number of pounds, dollars, francs, 
or fioi’ins a remitter has to pay abroad, the uncertain is 
what amount of his own money is equal to this amount of 
the foreign money Were the quotation on both sides 
respectively always made in tho home money, the fall or 
rise of the quotatiou would always be identifiable with such 
terms as “favourable” or “unfavourable” Both drawers 
aud remitters would be so familiar with their sigiiificauce 
as to know what they meant. But this is not the practice, 
and, with so much variety of currency, could hardly have 
been the developed practice of exchange. The pound ster- 
ling of England is the largest monetary unit, and there is 
always facility of expressing minute shades of difference in 
the smaller units, more especially when, as in tbs case of 
Paris or New York, they have a decimal character. In 
London, consequently, the public only hear quotations of rate 
of exchange with such countries as Prance and the United 


States in the foreign money— London thus giving what is 
called the certain, and the smaller moneys tbe vanaUe. 
On the other hand, not only in the Australian and other 
British colonies, where the standard of value is the same as 
in the parent country, but m such large commercial regions 
as China and India the quotation ol rate of excliango on 
both sides is always expressed m sterling. The Chmese 
tael of silver is worth so many English pence sterling at 
Canton ; and the rupee is worth so many English pence 
at Bombay or Calcutta; and in the same terms run the 
quotations m Loudon. The piactica may not alter in any 
iota the true rate of exchange, but it has the result that 
when the rate is quoted in sterlmg money, as in the Indian, 
Chinese, and Australian exchanges, every drop in the 
quotation is “more favourable” to England, every rise 
“less favourable,” and this will hold good whether tho 
quotations are made in England or in India, China, or 
Aiistialia; w'hereas, on the other hand, when exchanges are 
quoted in foreign money — French, Gorman, or American, 
&c. — eveiy drop in the rate by the same rule is “less 
favourable,” every rise in tho rate “ more favourable ” to 
England, whether the quotation be made in England or in 
the foreign countries. 

The states of exchange to which the terms “ favourable ” 
and “ unfavourable ” are thus applied refer wholly to the 
effect of the demand and supply of bills ; so tlmt, since the 
flucLuatioua of exchange are due to various causes, it would 
be an improvement were the quotation always to include the 
par of exchange, whether between tho gold money of one 
country aud tlio silver money of another, or between cither 
and mconveitible paper, tho depreciation of which has to 
be determined by the gold or silver iiromiura in the country 
of its currency. Tho actual rale above or below par would 
show the effect duo to the supply and detnaud of hills. 
■When a sudden alteration takes place in foreign exchange, 
nothing is more difficult than to discover the relative force 
of tho cause or causos to which it is to bo ascribed, and yet 
nothing is more nccos&aiy to know than this, wliethur ni 
the correctives that may bo applied or in the le.ssoii3 to be 
couveycil to importers and exporters. 

The limited meauing to be given to such terms as 
“favourable” and “unfavourable” cxchaiigo probably 
aiiplics to other statements that may arise legitimate! in 
connexion with this subject. Tho principle, for instance, 
that the profit and loss of exchiiugo tran.sactions fall, not 
between the two countries couccnied, hut botiveeti the 
foreign creditors and debtors in one or other, is exact 
within its own range ; but it leaves as an open quo.stion 
whether in a country where from a depreciated and depre- 
ciating currency the rate of foreign exchange is always ri&ing, 
the general result may not be adverse to its iiilerasts in ex- 
port aud import trade. In like manner it would bo more 
than questionable, because “the mercantile theory” was 
wrong ill supposing that a balance of foreign trade in specie, 
or an exce-ss of export value over inqiort valuo, ivas tho 
necessary condition of national prosperity, to posit the 
opposite doctrine that an excess of imports over exports is 
the only prosperous condition. The solution of this ques- 
tion must depend on what may be called tho pormanent in- 
debtedness of some countries to others. A country which 
is under large tribute to foreign capital is a.ssuretUy in the 
right way for itself and for other countries when tho value 
of its exported exceeds that of its impoitcd produce. And 
so also it may ho observed that “ rate of interest,” if wo 
are correct in our reasoning on that head, may not havo tho 
absolute control over the exchanges which was so strongly 
emphasized for some years after the passing of tho Bank 
Charter Act of 18i4, and has since only been modified in 
practice without any express recognition of ihe principles 
involved. 
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Negotiation oe Bills oe llxoHAisrGB. 

Rates of excliange have undergone much variation of late years 
from changes of standaid — m some cases from gold to silver, 
and in others from silver to gold — and fiom the circSationof foiced 
paper currency The tendency, however, is to greater uniformity. 
The gold staiidaid of value adopted at Berlin extends to the whole 
German crapiie, and the rates of exchange aie now calculated m 
impenal nuiiksand jifennige at Hamburg, Frankfoit-on-the-Maine, 
Altnna, and other Geriiiau idacea, wheie dillerent moiicya formeily 
ueie used. The money under the new system is 100 i>feimigo 
= 1 uiaili, 20 maiks = 1 tweiity-maik gold piece (impeiial maik) 
=19s 6'9o4- stalling mint par. The mark, which is the unit or in- 
teger of the .system, is a silver coin l)ased on the latio of 1 to 15^ as 
the leLitive value of silver and gold In like manner the kingdom 
ol Italy has exiended a uniform exchange, and the rates at Naples, 
I’.deimo, Messiii.a, Milan, Turin, Floience, Leghorn, and other 
lliihau towns are similar to the iiitca at Genoa. 

Bills of exeliango may ho made pajrahlo on demand (as the 
iinaiuihleinle is in the case of ehecpics), at sight, at a certain speci- 
iied tunc after sight or a/lcr date, or at ttsaiicc, vhich means the 
cuslouuiiy or iisutd time for which hills aio di.iwn fiom a given 
]d.u 0 , and uheu the time i.s douhlod it is called doaiZc 'usaiiec. No 
l)ills aie now drawn in London at usance, and the practice is being 
giailiially drojiiied in other coiuiliiea. Tlieu.s.inco of hiUa diarni 
tioni France, Jlolhiiul, and Gcimany is 30 days* date ; from Sjiain 
and I’orlugul 60 days’ ; and from Italy 8 niontlis’ date ; but the 
emieucy ot hills is regulated more hy the cl.isses of business to 
u Inch thi*y relate th.-uito the usage of any country. The allowance 
nl’ difi/s of (17 (icf IS also going out of fashion Time days are still 
given on hills diavii upon or payable in the United Kingdom othcr- 
w ISO tliiui at .sight, and a similar prai'ticc holds m the United States 
St I’cluihbiiig gives 3 d.iys on sight hills and 10 days on dale 
bills, (.'opeidragcn 8 days, Christiania 8 days ; liut in these and 
other onses the allowance may not mark so distinctly the day when 
a bill IS legally due us an lutuival iMtliin winch certain legal pio- 
cui'diiigs of tlio rcsiiective countnea cannot bo irstituteu. The 
piactico, ■wluchwMS atone pciiod extremely various, ha.s now been 
reduced williiii such iiaviow hinita that in e-xchmige tiansactions m 
Loudon no account i.s taken of days of graee 

Ihlls of c\i'h.ingo in London aie bought and sold tin ough brokers, 
who go Kiund the iiicieaiitile and banking houses, and discover 
wlii'tlicv they aic huvers or scllcis of bills. The ncgntiaticus aiu 
dctcrmmiMl on Tiicsd.iys ami Finlays, which coirosi»ond with the 
linm ipid jiost ihiys m foK'ign o.xchaiige business. In London, us 
III other gii'.it comim'veial citic.s, b.inkera deal laigely on the rise 
and fall of c-xcliaiigcs,— buying lulls when they exjiect a rise, and 
selling bilks when they expect a fill. 

Foreign bills arc generally dnnvii in duplicate or triplicate, lest 
the first slnmhl mmi'iiiTy. wlieii thus diawn in seta, the first is 
jiiiyalde only “second and thiid unpaid,” the second “first and 
third uuitiiiil,” and the third “first and second unpaid” "Where 
tliero is a doulitas to the acei'ptanco, the first may be sent uuiiidorscd 
to a conespoiidcut of the drawer m the ])hioc of payment to have it 
accepted, and the second sold and put lu circulation, bearing the 
name and address of the party liolding the first or accepted bill 
“ill case of need,” that is, lu ease he may not have ohtaiiied acceiil- 
ance, ami will ])roteet the drawer from having the hill returned 
tlirougli tlie itulorsers. The indorsed .second, and the accepted first 
of exeliaiige, when waferod together, become one bill and are valid. 

Exchange, ns legards tlioahumlant arithiiictic to which it gives 
rise in its negotiation, may bo divided into— (1) Direct, or exchange 
bt'lweeii tivo countries a\ holly based on their rates of exchange, 
which is so .simple ns to need no reinaik; (2) Cross, or exchange 
between two couutrii!.s in which a third country has an interest, as 
when Loudon, say, has 13,000 francs in Paris which lie wishes to 
move to H.iniburg, and lias to take account of his own course of 
exchange to Jlaiulmrg as well as the dueet between Paris and 
Jlamhurg, which is only le.'-s himple than direct exchange, inasmuch 
US it requires two formuhe i instead of one; and (3)_ Indirect or 
aridtrated, where cxcliange betw'ecn two countries is conducted 
tliroiigh the medium of a third, or more than one other country, 
and thus becomes more compound as tlie sphere of the operation 
is exte.mied. It is an arhitriitcd rata hfcaaso it has no actual form, 
ami la found only m figures out of the ciiiTont rates of exchange 
between more than two countries. The ohjecl being to discover 
Imw a debt in one place may be most economically paid from another, 
the question carries along with it not only the dilference between 
remitting and drawing whicliexists in the sunplost diieot exchange— 
the debtor in the one, «‘ouulry and the creditor m the other having 
always the option of the ono remitting or the other drawing— but 
such mintdice as whether the rate of exchange given he m the 
foreign money or in sterling, till it results in the following rules :— 

“ For BmUlance*,-~~ 

“With a toreijm rate, any arhltrateU rate U hetler than the direct rate if it to 

ATOh 'a rtei any wfiitratea rate to better than, the direct rate, if it to 

toff than tho latter i 


“Becaiise, m either case, a given sum In sterling will produce a grentci sum in 
foieign money, or a given sum m foieign money wlU cost a less sum in sterling. 

“ For Drafts or Bstums •— 

“With a foieign late, any aihitiated late is better ivljich is less than the diiect 
rate; 

“ With a steiling late, any aibitrated lato is bettei whlcli is greater than the 
diiectiatc 

“ Because, in cither case, a greater sum in steiling -will bo obtained fiom a 
given sum drawn foi m foieign money ” i 

Nor IS this all. Arbitiated rates are calculated for present money , 
the acliial rates of exchange on which they are calculated have 
been affected by tune and rate ofinteiest In the rate of diiect 
exchange partieulaily, with Avhiclithe arbitrated late has to be coni- 
paied, this effect has to be estimated, long bills reduced to slioit 
and the difference of inteiest on them discounted from the basis of 
calcnlationp^ma/acic This, in a superficial vicav, may he countoi- 
poised by diawdng speculative bills of Jong date on a foieign ccntie, 
hut there me limits to diaAimg on a idace for purposes external to 
its ordinary couise of exchange, and a large amount of bills thus 
diiected without coiiespondmgienuttances might produce an effect 
on the exchanges which a\ ould go lar to upset the calculation. 

It IS obvious that aibitiation of exchange, thus buideiied at every 
additional length of the cham by difficulties ot estimate, eannot 
be much extended or become too aitillcial without the iisk of inis- 
carnage. But the mediation of direct exchange tluough a thud place 
13 of such common and useful piactice that it may be dcsiiabJc to 
give an example broad enough to illustrate the general method of 
equation. 

Take London on Paris at 3 months, quoted f 25 55; Paris on Lon- 
don at 3 months, quoted f 26 TO. 

'The discount for 3 months, mthe example to be given, is taken at 
1 percent , or 25 cents , which is deducted fiom the London late and 
added to the Pans rate, to make the tAvo shoit or cash lates , thus 
icducing the former to f.26*30, and laismg the latter to f 25 35 

If this variable price were in steiling, as for instance withMadiid, 
the alloAvance for iiiteiest would have to he reversed, that is, added 
to the London puce, and suhtiacted from the price abroad. 


EX.IMPI.1! 

Fiom the following rates of bills in London and Pails it is lequiicd to find— 
Isf — ^AA hctliei, having money to ti ansmit fi om London to Pai is, it will be better 
foi* me to lemit diioct bilto on Pans, oi to oidei bills m I’aiis to bo diavin upon 
ino in London, at the late ot 4 pm cent poi annum 
2d — AVhetlioi, having money to draw nom Pans, itwill be bottoi foi my cor- 
icepondunte thuio to inaUe me iuniitt.incca, oi foi me to draw upon them, 

.‘Id— If I liavo to make i omittances to Pans, vihethei any indiiect late will 
ansnoi better than Ihc lalos of diieot bills 
4//i — ^It I have to obtain i etui ns from Pons, whetUei any uidiiect rate will 
onswei belter than eithei of the dueet rates 


fiXTxs OF ExcnAxea 

London, June 17 Pai is, June 14. 

S,A DB Pans at 3 months. 

12"14 . .. . Amsterdam 2W)J 

13"10i Ilambing 184 , 

l‘il .. . Fiankfoit 210^ 

2a 47i Loglioin * 16 loss =100 lire for 85 fiance 


Mstuods of AVokkinq thu Ecuatioks. 
Amsteriiam, 

£ 1 ? 

1 — * 12"1^ him ms and Stivers. 
100 — * 2 09i Fiancs. i 
Francs 2 09^ x I'i 06^ = 26-21 Fionca 


Damiurg 

£17 

1 - * 13"10i Mk, and Se. = 218J Su. 
So. 1600 = Mk, 100 - » 184 Francs 

Fiance 184 x 218i t- IGOO = 26-10 Francs. 


Franhfort. 

£11* 

10 — * 121 Floima 
100 — • 210i Fiaiies, 

Francs 210i X 121 - 1000 = 26 42 Fiance 
Leghorn, 

£ 1 ? 

l-*2947JLu-oItfdiano. 

IQO — 1' 86 Fiancs. 

Francs 66 x 9947i - 100 = 26 06 Fiancs. 


CoMFAnisoit OF ruii! AnniTnxiBi) IIxtes. 



Pneos. 

Pais. 

London. 

Paria 

London, 3 montlia 

Amsteidam 

Hamburg 

Fraukfoit 

Leghorn 

Pans, 3 month!).... 


SS-56 

12"li 

13"104 

121 

29-47i- 

S 

} 2610 

25 30 shoit, 

26 24 

2610 

26-42 

26 06 

23-35 shoit 


1 Iheso rales of arbitrated exchange, accui atoly given in Tate’s 3/odrr« Cambist, 
and the verbal puszle of which, turns chiefly on whotbei tlie rate foming the 
basis of caJoHlation be foreign oi sterling, lend force to the obseiyat ion above 
that the one rate should never be lost m the other one-sidedly. If distinguiRhed in 
tlie practical (Rotation of oichanges, there seems no reason to take other than ono 

***aThe^^at*L6ghoin to owng to cash premium on forced paper (mrrency,but, 
as It affects London and Paris equally, does not dtoturb the oaleulation, 
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Fok Diekct Papee 

It appeals fiom the duect latcs between London and Pans at So-30 and 3336 
that— 

Isl — ^To lemit oi tiansfei money fiom London to Pails, it le better foi Paiia to 
diaw upon London at 35 35 slioit, than foi London to leniit to Pans at 25 30 
alioit, becaiibc by the foimoi opeiatiou tbeie iiill be made 6 centb pei pound, or 
about one-tifth pei cent , moie than by the lattei 

2d — ^To have letmns ftom Pans, it is bettei.by the simo 8 cents, foi London 
to diaw upon Fans than foi Pans to remit to London, bucause the bills mil cost 
so much less Ficnch money, oi pioduce so much moio in steihiiK 

Foe Imdikeot PArEii. 

lit — ^Foi lenflttances to Pans it appeals fiom the aibitiuted icsnlts that bills 
on Fiankfoit, boughtln London at 121 llonnspei £10 stciling, and sold mPans at 
212 fianes per 100 floiins, will pioduce 12 cents moietliim diiectieroittancesfrom 
London to Pans, oi 7 cents moie than is yielded by duect diafts of Pans upon 
London 

2d — F oi ictnins fiom Pails, it appeals fiom the arbitrated results that bills on 
LoRlioin, bought in Pans at 85 centimes pei p.ipoi lua Itahana, and sold in Lon- 
don at paper lua ItLilmna 29 4,7^ pei pound stuihng, will cost 29 ccnls less than 
diioct bills from Pans, and will give 24 cents, moio tliim diafts fiom London on 
Pans 


Siicli is the manner in which the various exchanges are calculated 
in order to ascertain which will answer hest for a speculation m 
bills through intermediate places. The contingeucy of a change of 
rates has to he considered, and the charges of biokerage and com- 
mission on the operation have to he deducted fiom the result, or 
may be reduced when the operation is done by blanches of the 
same house, or on joint account 

The elasticity of aibitrated rates of exchange is put to the 
seveiest stiain when a large subsidy, or monster indemnity, like 
that of Fiance to Germany, has to be paid by one couiitiy to another. 
In these cases it is necessary to employ extensive banking co-opora- 
tion, and at centres on which the diafts are heavy to arrange means 
for the support of the exchange. 


Pars Of Escuaitge. 

(Abstracted fiom Tate’s Jlfodern Oambul, ICtli edition.) 
London leceives fiom or gives to 

foi £1 sleiling. 
£1 hteiling. 
£1 steibng 


Hambuig, Boilm.iind GeiinanbanUpWes,20"43i ” * 

impeiml maiks and pfeniiige ....:. f « weUmg 

Pan8,25-22 fiancs. ... „ £1 sleiling. 

•Vienna, Ml 50 floi Ills and kiciu £l sterling. 

•Genoa, and Italian towns, 20 80 lire and centos . , „ £1 stcillng. 

Lisbon, 53^ pence stei bug „ limlieis. 

Madrid, 48 to 50 pence steibng „ 1 duio (hard dollar). 

QlbiHltai, 491 pence steibng 1 hiiia dollar. 

Malta, 49 pence steibng „ ipc//a 

•Constantinople, 135 pusties . £1 steibng 

St Peteisbuig, 37} pence steibng I silvoi loublo 

Waisnw, 040 siboi loiiblos nndcop „ £l »teibng 

Copcniiagen, 0 10 iigsdal and sk „ £1 steibng 

Clinstiania, 4"0 g} species and sk , ... „ £1 steibng. 

Stockholm, 18 03 nksdalei „ £1 steillng 

New Yoik, 49} pence steibng 1 gold dollai 

Rio Janeiro, 27 pence steiling 1 niilrels gold. 

Buenos Ayies, 07 shillings stei bng , i oiica gold. 

Calcutta, Bombay, and Rangoon, 23 pence steibng „ I Govt lupee 

Canton,* 78,1} penco stcrbiig i tael sycee silver 

Japan, 61 to 52 pence Btei bng „ 1 Span oi Mex dollrn 

(It SO) 


EXCHEQUER, Court of Exchequer, Exchequer 
Chamber. The name seaccarmm, from vi^hicli the word 
“exchequer” is derived, was used under the Norman kings 
of England to signify the treasury. Madox, in his learned 
History of Hie Exchequer, exhausts the possible definitions 
of the w'ord. According to some, it is connected with 
scaccus or scaccum, a chess-board, and the exchequer of 
England “ was in all probability, called scaccarium because 
a chequered cloth (figured with squares like a chess-board) 
was anciently wont to be laid on the table in the court or 
place of that name.” “ From the Latin,” continues Mado:>c, 
“ cometh the French eschequier or exchequier, and the 
English name from the French. Or if any one thinks 
more likely that the French word was the ancienter, and 
the Latin one formed from it, I do not oppose him, — nay, I 
incline to believe it was so.” Another and less probable 
explanation is, that the original word was stataiium, 
“from its stability, as it was the firm support of the crown 
or kingdom.” But Madox points out that from the early 


mftikea (•) moludo premium on gold or silver on account of depieciatior 
of papei ctti l ency. The mint par of Vienna is about 30-35. In Genoa and otJiei 
would b^bout 26'30 The full metallie par of the Turkish piastn 
quotations In the above table are sterling ^tl 
silver money, the pnee of silvei has been taken at 5s aa ounce, and the pai ol 

that standaii as eomparei 

* Foragu meichants trading with China usually keep tbelr accounts m dollan 


times of the Conquest onwards it was always called 
scaccarium aud never statarium. 

At the pre.3ent day, exchequer means two very different 
and independent institutions, the histoiical origin of 
which is one and the same. It is a court of law — one of 
the three superior courts at Westminster. It is also the 
treasury. The connexion between the treasury and the 
court IS still kept up in one or two points. The chancellor 
of the exchequer still takes his seat in the Exchequer Couit 
on certain formal occasions, and the Exchequer Court (or, 
as it is now called, the Exchequer Division) is still the 
appropriate tribunal for cases connected wTtli the revenue. 

The Exchequer makes its appearance among English 
institutions in close connexion with the King’s Court 
(cuna ret/is) — the germ fiom which so largo a portion of 
the English constitution has sprung. In the language of 
later times it might be called a committee of that court 
specially charged with the management of the revenue. 
The King’s Exchequer, says Theodore, “ was anciently a 
member of his court, and was wont to be hold in his palace. 
It was a sort of subaltern court, partly resembling in its 
model that w'hich was properly called the c//ria rr<j\s, for in 
it the king’s barons and great men who used to be in his 
palace near his royal person ordinal ily presided, but 
sometimes the king liimsolf; in it the king’s chief-justiciar, 
his chancellor, his treasurer, his constable, liis luavsbal, 
and his chamberlain performed some pai t of their several 
offices.” And just as the curia reyis was not a pure couifc 
of law, so the Exchequer was not merely a financial council 
but a couit of law. Its principal busiuess, s’ays Mudox, 
related to the revenue, and although the justices on circuit 
had cognizanoe of revenue matters, such mutters, ns they 
arose, were certified or sent into the Exchequer “ to which 
place the affairs of the royal revenue tended as to their 
centre.” Madox divides the business of the Excliofiuor, 
during the period between the Conque.st and the reign of 
King John, under the head of revenues, causes, non-litigious 
business, and matters of imblic policy. 

From the reign of Henry HI. the Exchequer was 
recognized as a separate court, the others being the King’s 
Bench and the Common Pleas (v.w.). ]\[r Stubbs thinks 

tliat a separate staff of judges was not a-ssignetl to each 
court until the end of tho reign of Henry. The special 
business of the Exchequer w'as as before the decision of 
revenue cases, but from a very early time, aud in spite of 
repeated prohibitions, the lawyers of tho Exchequer com- 
peted for the ordinary litigious business — llie common 
jileas — of the country. They finally succeeded by means 
of the well-known fictiou which allowed one of the litigants 
to own that he vras indebted to the king, aud forbade his 
opponent to traverse the averment. Tho oiganization of 
the court seems to have been somew'hat later in point of 
time than that of the Common Pleas aud the King’s Bench, 
The barons of tlie Exchequer wore not at first recogui/.ed 
as judges. They are not mentioned in tho .statutes of Nisi 
Prius (13 Edward I. c. 30, and 14 Edward III. c. IG). 
In the^ reign of Elizabeth the Exchequer was definitely 
recognized a court of co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Com- 
mon Pleas and the King’s Bench. 

The Exchequer was farther distinguished from the two 
other courts by possessing an equitable as well as a common 
law jurisdiction. “ The Court of Equity,” says Blackstone, 
“ is held before the lord treasurer, the chancellor of tho ex- 
chequer, the chief baron, and tho three puisne one.s,” 'whereas 
the common law jurisdiction is exercised by thebaroiLS only of 
the exchequer, and not the treasurer or cliancollor. This 
equity jurisdiction was abolished in 1841, when two addi- 
tional ‘vice-chancellors were appointed in tho Court of 
Chancery. 

Bv the Judicature Act of 1873 the Court of Exchequer 
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was abolished as a separate court, and its jurisdiction was 
transferred to the new High Court of Justice. The Ex- 
chequer still survives, however, as one of the divisions of 
the High Court, and stUl retains under its new name its old 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

The Court of Exchequer Chamber was, until the passing 
of the Act just referred to, the court of appeal from the 
three courts of common law. Appeals from any one of 
these were heard before judges of the other two. It was 
originally intended (by statute 31 Edward HI. c. 12) to de- 
termine causes by writs of error from the common law side 
of the Court of Exchequer, the judges being the lord chan- 
cellor, lord treasurer, and the justices of the King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas. A statute of 27 Elizabeth (c. 8) made 
similar arrangements for writs of error from the King’s 
Bench The jurisdiction of the Exchequer Chamber is 
transferred by the Judicature Act to the new Court of 
Appeal. 

The chancellor of the exchequer is the second commis- 
sioner of the treasury, the first lord being the premier. Occa- 
sionally both ofilces are held by the same person. It is the 
duty of the chancellor to prepare and lay before the House 
of Commons the “ budget ” for the year, and therefore he 
must be a commoner. The chancellor talres his seat in the 
Court of Exchequer once a year — at the nomination of 
persons to servo as sheriffs. (e. e.) 

EXCISE, a term of obvious Latin deiivation, now well- 
known in public finance, signifying a duty charged on home 
goods, either in the process of their manufacture or before 
their sale to the homo consumers. This form of taxation 
implies a commonwealth somewhat advanced in manufac- 
tures, markets, and general riches • and it interferes so 
directly with the industry and liberty of the subject that it 
has seldom been introduced save in some supremo financial 
exigency, and has as seldom been borne, even after long 
usage, with less than the ordinary impatience of taxation. 
Yot excise duties can boast a respectable antiquity, having 
a distinct parallel in the vectifjal rerutn venalium (or toU 
levied on all commodities sold by auction or in public 
market) of the Homans. But the Roman excise was mild 
compared with that of modern nations, having never been 
more than cenlesima, or one per cent., of the value ; and it 
was much shorter-lived than the modern examples, having 
been first imposed by Augustus, reduced fur a time 
ouo-half by Tiberius, and finally abolished by Caligula, 38 
A.D., BO that the Roman excise cannot have had a duration 
of much more than half a century. Its remission must 
have been deemed a great boon in the marts of Rome, since 
it was commemorated by the issue of small brass coins with 
the legend Bemissis Centesimis, specimens of which are still 
to be found in collections. 

The history of this branch of revenue in the United 
Kingdom dates from the period of the civil wars, when the 
republican Government, following the example of Holland, 
established, as a means of defraying the heavy expenditure 
of the time, various duties of excise, which the Royalists 
when restored to power found too convenient or necessary 
to be abandoned, notwithstanding their Roundhead origin 
and general unpopularity. On the contrary, they were 
destined to be steadily increased both in number and 
in amount. It is curious that the first commodities 
selected for excise were those to v/hich this branch of taxar 
tion, after great oxtonaioii, has again in the age of reform 
and free trade been in a manner permanently reduced, viz., 
malt liquors, and such kindred beverages as cider, perry, 
and spruce beer. The other excise duties remaining are 
chiefly in the form of licences, such as to kill game and to 
use and carry guns, to sell gold and silver plate, to pursue 
the business of appraisers or auctioneers, hawkers or 
pedlars, pawnbrokers, or patent-medicine vendors, to manu- 
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facture tobacco or snuff, to deal in sweets or in foreign 
wines, to make vinegar, to roast malt, or to use a still 
in chemistry or otheiwise. It may be presumed that tLe 
policy of the licence duties is not so much to collect revenue, 
though in the aggregate they yield a large sum, as to guard 
the mam sources of excise, aud to place certain classes 
of dealers, by registration and an annual payment to 
the exchequer, undei a direct legal responsibility. The 
excise system of the United Kingdom as now pruned and 
reformed, however, while still the most prolific of all the 
sources of revenue, is simple in process, and is contentedly 
borne as compared with what was the case iu the last and 
the beginning of the present century. The wars with 
Bonaparte strained the Government resources to the utter- 
most, and excise duties were multiplied and increased in 
every practicable form. Bricks, candles, calico prints, 
glass, hides and skins, leather, paper, salt, soap, and other 
commodities of home manufacture and consumption were 
placed, with their respective industries, under excise sur- 
veillance and fine. When the duties could no longer be 
increased in number, they were raised in rate. The duty 
on British spirits, which had begun at a few pence per 
gallon m 1660, rose step by step to lls, 8|d. per gallon in 
1820 ; and the duty on salt was augmented to three oi 
fourfold its value. 

The old unpopularity of excise, though now somewhat 
out of date, must have had real enough grounds. It breaks 
out in all our literature, from songs and pasquinades 
to grave political essays and legal commentaries. Black- 
stone, in quoting the declaration of parliament in 1649 
that “ excise is the most easy and indifferent levy that can 
be laid upon the people,” adds on Ms own authority that 
“ from its first original to the present time its very name 
has been odious to the people of England ” (book i, cap. 
8, tenth edition, 1786); while tho definition of “ excise ” 
gravely inserted by Dr Johnson in the Dictionary, at the 
imminent risk of subjecting the eminent author to a prose- 
cution for libel — viz., “ a hateful tax levied upon commo- 
dities, and adjudged not by the common judges of property, 
but wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid” — can 
hardly be ever forgotten. The levy of excise has more than 
the disagreeableness of other direct taxation, and though 
not moro inquisitorial than income tax, establishes an 
espionage and control over premises and processes of 
manufacture which are much more offensive as well as some- 
times injuiious. Tho caustic feeling of last century points 
directly enough to much rough and arbitrary administration, 
which it was possible gradually to correct and mitigate. 

But what may be deemed the permanent defect of excise 
is that it is apt to increase the cost of commodities to 
consumers far more than the amount of duty levied for 
the revenue. This has been found on the abolition of 
excise, whether on bricks, calicoes, leather, paper, or othci 
articles of manufacture. The cheapening effect might not 
be very immediate or apparent, because the duty when 
aboli^ed might bear only a very fractional proportion to the 
I natural value of the goods ; but under the greater freedom 
! of production have arisen more invention, more skilful and 
varied appliances, and consequently more economy to con- 
sumers, and more expansion of the several industries, than 
could have been attained under the fiscal restrictions. The 
inexpediency, even for revenue purposes, of fining and 
fettering a groat number of the most useful and necessary 
homo industries by this kind of impost would seem to be 
abundantly demonstrated by the fact that the excise 
revenue of the United Kingdom, while being reduced always 
within narrower compass, has not suffered eventually in its 
actual produce to the state. The revenue from excise has 
never been greater, or much greater, than it is at present. 
The gross receipts from excise in 1820 were £27,966,810. 
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In tlie year ended 31st March 1866, when the larger 
number of the duties had been abolished, the net rerenae 
from excise was £18,332,868; and in the year ended same 
date 1877, when excise for some years had been almost 
wholly confined to British spirits and malt liquors, the net 
revenue was £27,681,523. The following are the general 
items of the excise revenue in the latter year : — 


Chicory ,, . 

Licences 

Malt ... 

Railways 

Spirits, home made 

Sugar, used m hrewiiig 

... . £2,942 

. 3,548,657 

. . . 8,040,378 

728,718 

14,873,165 

487,763 

Total, 

£27,681,523 


So large a revenue from so few sources indicates high 
duties, and the excise on spirits in particular has been 
maintained during many years at a rate that wpnld have 
astonished the people of last century, and yet without any 
of the evils incident to heavy fiscal exaction. There is a 
check, which has been often exemplified, to the increase of 
the rate of excise in the encouragement it gives to illicit 
luauufacture, and the consequent defeat of its object, viz., 
increase of revenue. The high rates o£ 11s. S^d. per gallon 
in England, 6s. 2d. in Scotland, and 5s, 7d. m Ireland, to 
which the excise on home-made spirits was increased at the 
close of the great wars, gave rise to so much evasion that 
“ more than one-half of the spirits actually consumed in 
Scotland and Ireland,” as we learn from an oflScial somce, 
“ were supplied by the smuggler ” The duties were 
reduced to 7s. per gallon in England, and to 2s, 4|d. in 
both the other countries. “ The result of these changes 
was a moat surprising increase of legally made spirits. In 
1820 the quantity made in the United Kingdom, and 
retained for home consumption, was 9,600,000 gallons. In 
1826 ” — ^two years after the change of duties — “ it was 
18,200,000” {First Report of Commissioners of Inland 
Meoeme, 1857). At subsequent periods, when the duties 
were again moderately increased, it was found that there 
was a sharp limit to the process, and that the excise on 
spirits could not be advanced much beyond 3s. 4d. 
in Scotland and Ireland without a revival of the old evils 
and a decline of revenue ; while in England more than 7s. 
encouraged adulteration, and much higher prices than wore 
justified by the duty and other trade charges. Later 
experience shows that this check is elastic. Since 1860 
the excise on home-made spirits has been lOs. per gallon 
uniformly in the three kingdoms, and yet in no previous 
period have there been fewer complaints of smuggling or 
illicit distillation. This result is ascribable to various 
causes. The increase of employment, higher wages for 
legitimate labour, the opening of all parts of the country 
by moans of communication, the greater sway of the law, 
and the greater influence of habits of order, must have dis- 
couraged the dark though tempting business of smuggling 
quitf) as much or more than the enormously high excise 
encouraged it. The excise service itself has also been much 
improved, and by simple mechanical provisions in the dis- 
tilleries much less supervision of oflScers is requisite, with 
greater security against fraud than in former times. The 
exemption from duty of methylated spirit, used extensively 
in “ French polishing ” aud many other arts, has likewise 
had a beneficial effect in stamping out illicit distillation. 
The spirit of wine, or pure alcohol of the druggists, how- 
ever, is still almost necessarily subject to duty, though it 
were certainly desirable that in tinctures and other 
medicaments incapable of being abused as potable liquors, 
it should be free of tax. But permission to prepare 
tinctures in bond, in quantities of not less than nine gallons, 
has not as yet been taken advantage of to any extent. In 
tie export of spirit of wine a rebate of duty is allowed. 
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The duty on malt, like that on spirits, has also for some 
years been uniform in the United Kingdom, at the rate of 
2&. 7^d. per bushel, with a further duty on brewers of 12s. 
6d. for every 12|- quarters mashed, or, what is held 
equivalent, every 60 barrels of 36 gallons brewed. The 
duty on each gallon of ale is thus barely one and seven- 
eighths of a penny — a very lenient excise compared with the 
10s. per gallon on spirits. It might be supposed that 
when the duty on spirits in Scotland and Ireland vms made 
as high as in England, a certain equality should have been 
established in the incidence of taxation on the liquors most 
generally used m the several countries. But the legislature 
has favoured the milder fermented liquors with the view of 
promoting temperance in all parts of the kingdom, irrespec- 
tive of taste, habit, or climate. How far this good intention 
has been realized is a question aside from these explana- 
tory remarks on excise. It has only to be observed that 
while the consumption of brewed liquors has been increas- 
ing in Scotland, the consumption of distilled spiiits in 
England has been increasing in a still greater jiroportioii 
The following are the official returns of spirits and mult 
charged with duly in the three kingdoms in 1SC7 and 
1876 



EngldTiCi. 

Scotland 

1 Ida ml 


1807 1870. 

1867 

1870 

1807 

1870 

Spuits at pi oof, ) 

0,170,561 1.1,!5C8,006 

7,144,141 

0,103,008 

0,377,018 

8,100,713 

gallons f 

Malt, bU'.Uols. . . 

4,‘5,«08,57ojfll.ll}1.022 

2,381,501 

3 021,801 

2, 100, ,300 

3,342,800 


The abolition of many of the old excise duties, and con- 
sequent simplification of the depaitment, prepared the way 
for an administrative reform, by which the three revenue 
branches of excise, stamps, and taxes were placed under 
the superintendence of one board of commissionovs, and 
included in the general description of inland revonuo. This 
was accomplished iu 1848, and the board of excise left its 
old head quaiters in Gresham House and w'as inorgod in 
the new body in Somerset House, by which the colic tion 
aud management of tlio whole inland rovcniio has s»nco 
been directed. The provisions for the consolidation and 
guidance of the board of inland revenue arc embodied in 
the Act 12 Yict. cap. 1. The numerous statutes of oxd.sii, 
well annotated, have boon collected and published under 
the authority of the cominisBionors of inland revenue, in 
one volume (1873). (ii- ^‘>-) 

EXCOMMUNICATIOlSr, the highest oech‘.sia.stical cen- 
sure, is the judicial exclusion of a baptked person fiom the 
fellowship of the visible church of Christ. As part of the 
discipline of the church it is based on the precept of Cbii.st 
(Matxvl 19, xviiL 15-18; John xx. 23), anil on apostolic 
example (1 Coi\ v. 5 ; 1 Tim. i. 20, &c.). These and the 
other texts, however, bearing, or 8uppo.sed to bear, on the 
subject of excommuaication, have not by any nicaiis been 
uniformly interpreted; and the usages ostensibly ba.scd 
on them have differed accordingly. Tlic praxis of Chris- 
tian discipline, moreover, has never been wholly inde- 
pendent of Jewish aud pagau influences; and its variations 
cannot be adequately explained unless account bo taken 
of several non-Christian analogues of excommunication. 
Among other pagan analogues may be mentioned the Greek 
•yepviBwv apyecrBai (Demos. 505, 14), with its consequences 
(.^sch., C/wep/i. 283 ; Mum, 025 f.; Soph., (Md Tyr, 23G 
ff.) ; the Eoman exsecratio and dirts devotio ; the awful 
power which the Druids claimed of excluding from the 
sacrifices (Cses., B. G., vi. 13). But more influential 
i than any of these has been the ancient Jewish practice. 
The word used in the Hew Testament to describe an ex- 
communicated person, avddepa (1 Cor. xvi. 22 ; Gal. i. 8, 
9 ; Bom. ix. 3), is the constant LXX. rendering of the 
Hebrew (see Anathema). This word (herem), in its 
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primary signification moans simply any person or iTiirig | 
separated or set apart, a meaning which, is still seen in the 
familiar Arabic word “ harem.” The connexion in thought 
between the notions separation from common use, dedica^- 
tion to God, and devotion to destruction is not very obscure, 
and it soon established itself in the Hebrew mind. In Lev. 
xxvii. 21, 28, 29, we read that no “ devoted person or 
thing was to be sold or redeemed; “ none which shall be 
‘ devoted ’ from among men shall be redeemed, but shall 
surely be put to death.” The Hebrew moJioram (devoted) 
was precisely in the same jiosition as the Latin vnipiua or 
sacer (Mommsen, Bom. Alt, ii. 50 ff.). In Num. sd 2, 3, 
Dent. ii. 34, hi. 6, vii, 2, we find whole cities or nations 
thus “ banned," “ e.\communicated," or devoted to destruc- 
tion. We occasionally read of Israelites as well as of aliens 
falling under this ban (e..7., in JuJg xxi. 5, 11); indeed, the 
extreme penalty of being “cut off,” wdiich is attached to so 
many sins, appears to have been caaied into effect by the 
congregation only after the Q’jn had been duly pronounced 
by the conipoteut authority (Ex. xxii. 19 [201; Deut. 
xiii. 7-18 [6-17]; cf. Ewald, Alterth., pp. 101, 420). 
If in this Din we already find the analogue of the major 
excommunication (called anathema) of the mediieval church, 
we may perhaps look for the analogue of tho minor in that 
toiiiporary separation or seclusion (niddah) which was pre- 
scribed for ceremonial unclennneas. Scripture furnishes no 
distinct trace of tho use of the deadly anathema iu post- 
exile times ; it is probable, however, that the right of 
sentencing by a Din to capital punishineiit remained with 
tho J ewish occlesiastico- civil authorities to a very late peiiod 
(Ezra vii. 25, 20). In Ezra x. 8, it ought to be observed, 
we load of an excommunication of a milder kind; its 
effect W’as that all the substance of tho offender was 
“ foifoited” (i.e., laid under a horeni), but ho himself 
merely “ separated ” from the congregation. 

Tlio Talmud recognizes two kiuds of excommunication, 
a niiiior aud a major, called respectively iiiddui andherem. 
The niddui (from iikldah, to drive away) could bo pro- 
nounced at any time by any competent individual {c%mi 
pmculo, of course) ; its validity coiitimied for thirty days, 
during which period tho subject of it was expected to go 
into mourning, aksont himself from the synagogue, and 
soparatc himself from all his fcllow-s by a distance of not less 
than four ells. Ho was not excluded from the temple, but 
if he visited it lie was reipired to enter by a separate dour. 
If at the end of thirty days ho show^od impoiiitonce or cou- 
tuniacy, the iiiddui might bo renewed once and again ; and 
finally, in certain circuuistaiices, tho Ijercm might be pro- 
nounced. A valid hci’cm, which could only bo pronounced 
by a court of not less than ten judges, had the effect of 
excluding fiom the temple as Avell as from the synagogue, 
and from all association with tho faithful. Some wnters 
have a.ssertcd that there wa.s a still more terrible, because 
irrevocalde, sentence called the shammatta; but the pre- 
)ondorance of evidence is again.st this statement. (See 
hixtoiTs LeAron, p. 2406; and Seldcn, De Jure Rat, et 
6Vn., iv. 9.) Among modern instances of expulsion from the 
Jewish communion, that of Spinoza (10th July 1656) for 
contempt of the law has became famous. Tho text of the 
curse pronounced upon the culprit, which is similar to 
that given by Selden (as above, iv. 7), may be taken as a 
fair specimen of the formulee then in use. The Exmiplar 
Uuiwme Yii<e of Uriel d’ Acosta may also be referred to. 

As an authority upon Jewish usages the Talmud does 
nohgo nearly so far back os to the beginning of the first 
Christian century. It is to the Hew Testament alone 
that we must look for any little information that can be 
had on the contemporary practice of the Jewish courts. 
The sentence of exclusion from the synagogue is plainly 
indicated in Luke vl 23, Johnix. 23, xil 43, and the more 
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severe sentence seems to he hinted at in John xvi. 2. The 
question as to the period at which the Jewish syuedrium 
ceased to have the power of giving full effect to the herem 
spoken of in Leviticus, has been much disputed. ' The 
Talmud itself says that the judgment of capital causes was 
taken away from Israel forty years before the destruction 
of the temple. But the point whether the synedrium which 
tried J esus Christ could lawfully claim that power is still 
unsettled. 

It has been already said that the use of excommunication 
as a part of Christian discipline, is based on the precept of 
Chiist and on the apostolic practice. The general principles 
which ought to be observed can be easily gathered from the 
Hew Testament writings ; but the church appears to have 
been left, for most of the practical details, to the guidance 
of reason and experience. Mat. xviii. 17 leaves unsolved 
many questions which cannot fail to arise as to the occa- 
sion, nature, and effects of excornmiinicatioii. Tit. iii. 10, 
which enjoins the “rejection” (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 7) of a 
“ heretic ” after two “ admonitions,” can hardly be called 
more explicit. The locus classicus is 1 Cor. v, taken in 
connexion with 1 Tim. i. 20. In the foimer passage, much 
importance has been attached to the apparent distinction 
between the cdpeiv Ik pAcrov in vs. 2, 13, and the irrapaSovvai 
Tw Sarav^ in v. 5, the former being (it is alleged) within 
the competency of the congregation, and the latter a purely 
apostolic function. The dvdOepa, or “ delivering over to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh,” has been the subject 
of much dispute (see Bingham, Aidig;., xvi. 2, 15). The 
language may safely be assumed to have been borrowed 
from an older formula. Plainly it was intended as the 
highest censure, to be pronounced only on grave offenders. 
It is also manifest that it was not irrevocable, and that it 
was in every case meant to have a salutary disciplinary 
effect ujion the souL 

The writings of the church fathers give sufficient evi- 
dence that two degrees of excommunication, the d.<j>opurp6s 
and the a(j>opurpbs ravTeXrj's, as they were generally called, 
were m use during, or at least soon after, the apostolic age. 
The former, which involved exclusion from participation in 
the cucharisiic service and from the euchariat itself, though 
not from the so-called “ service of the catechumens,” was 
the usual punishment of comparatively light offences; the 
latter, which was the penalty for graver scandals, involved 
“ exclusion from all church privileges,” — a vague expres- 
sion which has sometimes been interproted us meaning total 
exclusion from the very precincts of the church building 
{inter Jdemantes airire), and from the favour of God 
(Bingham, xvi. 2, 16). For some sins, such as adultery, 
the sentence of excommunication was in the 2d century 
regarded as iravreX-qs in the sense of being irrevocable. 
Difference of opinion as to the absolutely “ irremissible ” 
character of mortal sins led to tho important controversy 
associated with tho names of Zephyrinus, Tertullian, Cal- 
listua, Hippolytus, Cyprian, and Hovatian, in which the 
stricter and more montanistic party held that for those 
who had been guilty of such sms as theft, fraud, denial of 
the faith, there should be no restoration to church fellow- 
ship even m the hour of death. On this point the 
provincial synods of Illiheris (Elvira) in 305 and of Ancyra 
in 315 subsequently came to conflicting decisions. But 
the excommunication was on all hands regarded as being 
“medicinal” in its character. It is noteworthy that the 
word dvoBepjo. had fallen into disuse about the beginning 
of the 4th century, and that, throughout the same period, 
no instance of the judicial use of the phrase irapaBovvat 
^arav^ can be found. 

A new chapter in the histoiy of church censure may be said 
to have begun with the publication of these imperial edicts 
against heresy the first of which, JDe summa trinUate etjide 
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catholica, dates from 380. Till tten exclusion from church 
privileges had been a spiritual discipline merely j thencefor- 
ward it was to expose a man to serious tempoial risks. 
Excommunication still continued to be occasionally used iu 
the spirit oO genuine Christian fidelity, as by Ambrose in 
the case of Theodosius himself (390J ; but the temptation 
to wield lb as an instrument of secular tyranny too often 
proved to be irresistible. In the formula used by Synesius 
(410), which is to be found iu Bingham and in most other 
works of reference, we already find the attention of magis- 
trates specially called to the censured person. The history 
of the next thousand years shows that the magistrates were 
seldom slow to respond to the appeal. Even the hastiest 
survey of that long and interesting period enables the 
student to notice a marked development in the theory and 
practice of excommunication. One or two points may be 
specially noted. (1.) While it had been held as an un- 
doubted principle by the ancient church that this sentence 
could only be passed on living individuals, whose fault had 
been distinctly stated and fully proved, we find the 
mediaeval church on the one hand sanctioning the practice 
of excommunication of the dead (Morinus, De Poenvt.., x , 
c. fi), and, on the other hand, by means of the papal inter- 
dict, excluding whole counties and kingdoms at once from 
every church privilege. The earliest well-authenticated 
instance of such an interdict is that which was passed (998) 
by Pope Gregory V. on France, in consequence of tho 
contumacy of King Robert tho Wise. Other instances 
are those laid respectively on Germany in 1102 by Gregory 
VII (Hildebrand), on England in 1208 by Innocent lit, 
on Romo itself in 1155 by Adrian IV. (2.) While m the 
ancient church the language used in excommunicating had 
been carefully measured, we find an amazing recklessness 
in the phraseology employed by the mediaeval clergy. Tlie 
curse of Ernulphus or Arnulphus of Rochester (cir. 1100), 
which has been made familiar to most students of English 
literature, is a very fair specimen of that class of composi- 
tion. With it may be compared the formula transcribed by 
Dr Burton in his History of Scotland (iii. 317 ff.). To tho 
spoken word was added the language of symbol. By means 
of lighted candles violently dashed to the ground and extin- 
guished the faithful were graphically taught the meaning of 
the greater excommunication, — though in a somewhat mis- 
leading way, for it is a fundamental principle of the canon 
law that disciplina est excommunicatio, non eradicatio. 
The first instance, however, of excommunication by “bell, 
book, and candle ” is comparatively late (cir. 1190). 

At the Reformation the necessity for church discipline 
did not cease to be recognized ; but the administration of 
it in many Reformed churches passed through a period of 
some confusion In some instances the old episcopal power 
passed more or less into the hands of the civil magistrate 
(a state of matters which was highly approved by Erastus 
and his followers), in other cases it was conceded to tho 
presbytenal courts. In tho Anglican Church the bishops 
(subject to appeal to the sovereign) have the right of ex- 
communicating, and their sentence, if sustained, may in 
certain cases carry with it civil consequences. 

In the law of England sentence of excommunication, 
upon being properly certified by the bishop, was followed 
by the writ de excommunicato capiendo for the arrest of the 
offender. The statute 5 Eliz. c. 23 provided for the better 
executiou of this writ. By the 53 Geo. III. c, 127 (which 
does not, however, extend to Ireland) it was enacted that 
“excommunication, together with all proceedings following 
thereupon, shall in aU. cases, save those hereafter to be 
specified, be discontinued.” Disobedience to or contempt 
of the ecclesiastical courts is to be punished by a new writ 
de contvmace capiendo^ to follow on the certificate of the 
judge that the defender is contumacious and iu contempt. 
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Sect. 2 provides that nothing shall prevent “any ecclesi- 
astical court from pronouncing or declaring persons to 
be excommunicate on definite sentences pionounced as 
spiritual censures for offences of ecclesiastical cognizance.” 
No persons so excommunicated shall incur any civil penalty 
or incapacity whatever, save such sentence of imprisonment, 
not exceeding six months, as the court shall direct and 
certify to the Queen in Chancery. 

In Scotland, three degrees of church censure are recog- 
nized — ^admonition, suspension from sealing ordinances 
(which may be called temporary excommunication), and 
excommunication properly so called. Intimation of the last- 
named censure is occasionally (but very rarely) given by 
authority of a presbytery in a public and solemn manner, 
according to the following formula ■ — “ Whereas thou N. 
hast been by sufficient proof convicted of (here mention tliu 
sin) and after due admonition and prayer remainest 
obstinate without any evidence or sign of true repentance : 
Therefore in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and before 
this congregation, I pronounce and declare thee N. excom- 
municated, shut out from the communion of the faithful, 
debar thee from privileges, and delu’^er thee unto Satan for 
the destruction of thy flesh, that thy spirit may bo saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus.” This is called the greater 
excommunication. The congrogatiou are thereafter warned 
to shun all unnecessary converse with the excommunicate, 
(See Form of Brocess, c. 8.) Formerly excommunicated 
peisons were deprived of feudal rights in Scotland, but 
in 1690 all Acts enjoining civil pains upon seutcnccs of 
excommunication were finally repealed (Burton’s History, 
vii. 435). (j. s. BL.) 

EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS, in the law of 
England, are those on whom the personal property of a 
deceased person devolves, according os he has or 1ms not 
left a will. If a man dies and leaves a will, the person or 
persons named therein to carry out his intentions are his 
executors, and their title to tho poisnnality vests at the 
moment of the testator’s death. If there is no will, the 
right of administori ng the personal estate of Iho deceased 
is giantod, according to certain rules, by the court of 
probate to persons w'lio are called administrators. Whou 
the will contains no nomination of executors, aibninistia 
tioii is said to be granted “ wdth tho ivill annexed.” The 
title of the administrator vesta at tho date of tho luttens of 
administration. As to the appoiutnieut of executors and 
administrators before the cstablLshment of the Court of 
Probate, see articles Will and Intestacy. The c.'ceciitors 
or administrators when appointed becomo tho legal per.soiml 
representatives of the deceased. As to powers and dutie.s 
administrators stand in the same pD.sition as executons. 

It is tho duty of an executor — (1) to bury tho deceased 
in a manner suitable to tho estate he leaves behind him ; 
extravj^ant expenses will not be allowed, but the payment 
of legitimate funeral expenses “ takes precedence of any 
debt or duty whatsoever;” (2) to obtain jirobatc of the 
will (or letters of administration) within six months after 
the death. (3) He must make an invoutory of the iicnsonal 
estate of the deceased, whether in possession or outstand- 
ing, and this inventory he is to deliver to the court on oath. 
Ho is to collect all the goods so inventoried and to commence 
actions which may be necessary to recover those which are 
outstanding. The executor is responsible to creditors for 
the whole of such estate, whether in possession or iu action. 
(4) He must pay the debts of the deceased according to 
their several degrees of priority. An executor can, how- 
ever, pay any debt due to himself by retaining it out of 
tho fund before the other creditors are paid, excejit iu the 
case of an exectifor de son tort. And a creditor only gains 
a preference for himself over others of tho same class by 
taking action and obtaining judgment for his debt. If tho 
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eafcate is exhausted by due and proper payments before all 
the debts are cleared off, the unsatisfied creditors cannot re- 
cover. (5) A.fter the debts come the legchdeSf which must 
bo paid as far as the estate will extend. An executor 
cannot exercise a preference in the payment of his own 
legacy. (6) The residue of the estate must be paid to 
the person named in the will as residuary legatee. If there 
is no will or no residuary legatee named, the residue falls 
to be distributed among the next of kin, under the statute 
of distributions (see Intestacy). It was held at one time 
that m default of a residuary legatee the residue fell to the 
executor liiinsolf, but now nothing less than the expressed 
intention of the testator can give it to him. 

An executor de son tort (of his own wrong) is one who in- 
termeddles with the estate of a deceased without authority. 
He thereby makes himself liable to all the trouble of an 
exccutoraliip without any of its profits. 

an executor is uuder ago or abroad when he is 
appointed, temporary administration durante oninore obtate, 
or durante ahsentki, may be granted to another. 

A.n executor of an executor becomes tlie executor of the 
first testator. If, however, an executor dies intestate before 
coraplotiug the administration of the estate, an adminis- 
trator de bonis non must be appointed. Tins is also the 
case where an administrator dies before the administration 
is complete. (e. r.) 

EXELMANS, rvExx Joseph Isidore (1775-1802), a 
cUstingiiishod French general, was horn at Bar-lo-Duc, 
November 13, 1775. He volunteered into the 3d battalion 
of the Mouse in 1791, became lieutenant m 1797, and in 
1798 was attached as aide-de-camp to General Ebld. In 
his first campaign in Italy ho greatly distinguishod himself; 
and ill April 1799 ho was rownrdod for bis services by the 
grade of captain in the IGtli icgimeub of dragoons. In the 
sumo year lie took part with honour in several battles 
coiiuoctcil with tho cuiupiest of Naples, and was pro- 
motoil to the rank of major; and in 1801 ho became aid 
do-cainp to General Murat, Ho was named chief of a 
sciuiidron in 1803, and ho accompanied Murat in the 
Austrian, Prussian, and Polish campaigns of 1805, 180G, 
and 1807. At tho passage of tho Danube, and iu the 
battle of Wertingen, he specially distinguished himself; ho 
was made colonel of tlic 1st regiment of chasseurs for the 
valour which ho displayed at Austerlitz; and after the 
battle of Eylau in 1807 ho obtained the rank of brigadier- 
general. In 1808 ho accomiiauied Murat to Spain, but 
was there made prisoner and convoyed to England. On 
regaining his liberty in 1811 ho wont to Naples, where 
King Murat appointed him grand master of horse; but 
when IVTurat became estranged from Napoleon, Exolmana 
left his court and joined the French army. Napoleon was 
ihoti outuriiig on his Russian campaign, and gave him wol- 
conio and immediate employment as a geaeral of division. 
He was present at the battle of Moscow, and in the famous 
retreat from that city his steadfast courage was conspicu- 
ously manifested on several occasions. In 1813 he received, 
for sorvicc.«i in the campaign of Saxony, the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour ; and in 1814: he reaped additional 
glory by his intrepidity and skill in tho campaign of France. 
When tho Bourbons were restored in 1815 he retained hia 
position in tho army, but this did not prevent Napoleon on 
his return from Elba from intrusting him with the command 
of the 2d array corps. After the second Restoration he 
was proscribed, and lived in Belgium, and subsequently 
in Nassau, till 18X0, when he was recalled to France. In 
the following year he was ajipointed to an inspector-general- 
ship of cavalry; and after the July revolution of 1830 he 
received from Louis Philippe the grand cross of the Legion 
of Honour, and was created a peer of France. In the 
House of Peera he denounced the execution of Marshal Ney 
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as an ‘^abominable assassination.’* At the revolution of 
1848 Exelmans was one of the adherents of Louis Napoleon ; 
and in 1851 he was, in recognition of his long and brilliant 
mditaiy career, raised to the dignity of a marshal of France. 
His death, lOtli July 1852, was the result of a fall from 
his horse. 

^ EXETER, the chief town of Devonshire, in England, a 
city which is a county in itself, and a municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, stands on the Exe, about ten mfics north- 
west of the month of the river, where it o|)eus to the 
English Channel. The distance of Exeter from London is 
194 miles. The ancient city (round which suburbs have 
extended) occupies a broad ridge of land, which rises 
steeply from the left banlc of the Exe. At the head of 
the ridge is the castle, on the sito of a gieat British 
earthwork. This was the stronghold of Caer Isc (so named 
from tho river Isc or Exo, meaning water); and the British 
town became tho hea Dmnnoniorum of the Romans, just 
as Isca Silurum was the Roman name of Caerleon on 
the Usk, in South Wales. Roman coins, tesselated pave- 
ments, pottery, and sepulchral urns have been found from 
time to time, proving that the station was one of import- 
ance. It was one of the few cities in Britain which were 
not deserted at the time of the Saxon Conquest, and 
when Athelstan came westward about 92C, he found 
Exanceasie)', the “ Chester ” or fortified town on the Exe, 
as the Saxons called it, occupied by Britons and Saxons 
ceqno jure. The ground plan of the city indicates its 



Romano-British origin, since the principal streets cross each 
other nearly in the centre. The main or High Street is, in 
fact, a portion of the Roman road which extended from the 
eastern border of the county to the Tamar. Exeter was 
more than once attacked by the Northmen; but the walls 
which had been constructed by Athelstan greatly protected 
the “burgh;” and in 1050 the episcopal see of Devon- 
shire, which had been founded at Crediton about 910, was 
removed, for greater security, to Exeter. 

The position of Exeter, and its importance as the prin- 
cipal city of the western peninsula, have affected the whole 
cmirse of its history, and led to its numerous sieges. IR 
1068 the Oonqueror appeared before Exeter, beleaguered it 
Yin. — jox 
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for eighteen, days, and then received the submission of its the several parts of the church are made to correspond, 
citizens. He afterwards founded the castle, known as The window tracery is much varied; but each window 
Rou^'emont,” from the red colour of the rock on which it answers to that on the opposite sido of nave or choir ; pier 
stands? The castle was held for Matilda in 1137 by answers to pier, aisle to aisle, and chapel to chapel, while 
Baldwin do Eedvers, earl of Devon; and King Stephen the iranseptal towers complete the balance of parts. A 
took it after a siege of three montlis. Exeter was Lancas- complete restoration of the cathedial, under Sir G. G Scott, 

trian, and in 1469 held out successfully against Sir William was began in 1870 and completed in 1877. The new stall 

Courtenay and the Yorkists. In 1497 it was besieged by work, the roredos, the choir pavement, of tiles, rich marbles, 
Perkin Warbeck, and in 1540 for thirty-five days by the and porphyries, the stained gkss, chiefly by Clayton and 
men of Devon and Cornwall, who rose in defence of the Bell, and the scnl^itured pulpits in choir and nave are of 
old religion.” The city was taken and retaken daring the highest merit. The ancient episcopal tlirono, a sheaf 
the civil war ; and the queen gave birth there to the of tabernacle work in wood, erected by 
Princess Henrietta, afterwards duchess of Oileans. After Bishop Stapledon about 1320, has been 
that period the most noticeable event is the entry of the cleaned and renovated ; and the organ, 
prince of Orange (William III ) in November 1688. His of which the pipes are of very nearly 
“ declaration ” was then read by Burniit in the cathedral. pure tin, has been rearranged. The 
The Street of Exeter and its continuation, called most mteresting monuments are those 

Fore Street, are narrow, but very picturesque, with many of bishops of the 12th and 13th cen- 

old houses of the 16th and 17th coiituiios. There is a tunes, in the choir and lady chapel, 
tangle of lesser streets within the walls, the lino of which Some important MSS., including tho 
may be traced. All tho gates have been destroyed. The famous book of Saxon poetry given by 
suburbs, which have greatly extended suico the beginning Leofnc to his cathedral, are preserved 
of -the present century, contain many good streets, terraces, m the chapter house. The united sees 
and detached villas. The surroundiug country is not only of Devonshiro and Cornwall vcio fixed Uisimpnc. 

rich and fertile, but is of great beauty. Extensive views atExetorfromlheiiistallationthereof Leofnc (1050) by tlio 
are commanded m the direction of Haldon, a stretch of high Confessor, until the re-erection of the Cornish seo iii 1876. 
moorland which may be regarded as an outlier of Dartmoor. Tlie Guildhall in tlie High Street is a picturesque 
The lofty mound of tho castle has been laid out as a Elizabethan building, which contains some intcresliiig poi'- 
promenade, with fine trees and broad walks. The city is trails. Among them aro a full-length of General Monk, 
tho centre of the system of western railways. London may duko of Albemarle, born in Devon (engraved in Lodge), 
be reached either by the Groat Western (Bristol and Exeter) and a full length (given by Charles II.), of tho Princess 
lino, or by the Bouth-Westorn, passing by Salisbury and Henrietta. Both are by Sir Peter Loly. The Albert 
Basingstoke. The distance in both cases is about the same. Memorial Museum in Queen Street was designed by 
The North Devon railway runs from Exeter by Crediton to Hayward of Exeter (1865). Devonshire materials have 
Barnstaple and Ilfracombe ; and the South Devon by been chiefly used iu its construction. The building, wliicli 
Teigumoutli and Totness to Plymouth, and thence into is of considerable size, contains a school of art, an o.xcclIent 
Cornwall, There is also a line to Plymouth belonging to free library, a reading room, and a museum of natural his- 
the South-Western Company, which passes inland by tory and antiquities. There i,s a good collection of local 
Lidford and Tavistock. birds, and some remarkalilo pottery and bronze relics t‘x- 

The population of Exeter in 1871 was 34,650 within the tractod from barrows near llouiton or found in vaiious 
municipal limits. The parliamentary borough contained parts of Dovonshiro. Of tho Castlo the chief arebitoctnral 
44,226 persons. The city, of which romaiu is a portion of a gateway tower which may bo lalo 

the earliest recorded charter was Norman. Hugo dykes and trenches of the Piritish period 

granted by Henry I, has returned adjoining garden. Tho parmh chnrclios of 

two members of parliament since the - -^4 v|tV 4'> ^^cter aro of small importance, but Iho modern church of 

reign of Edward L It is .situated in 'f^|" Michael (1860) deserves notice. It is .sullicient to incn- 
the parliamentary division of East lion tho Devon and Exeter Institution, fomulod in 1813, 

Devon. Assizes for tho county of which contains a large and valuable library ; tho diocesan 

Devon are held twice in the year training college and .school ; and tlio grammar .school, which 

at- Exeter, in the assize hall within dates from tho reign of Henry VI EL There aro two market 

tho castle. The most important Corporation Seal. houses in tho city, many hospitals, and many charitahlo 

buildings in the city are the cathedral, the guildhall, and institutions. 

the Alb^ert Memorial museum ; and tho remams of tho Exeter has few manufactures ; and Devonshire or 
castlo are also of interest Honiton lace, for which it is celebrated, is mailo quite as 

The cathedral, although not one of tho largest in England, much iu the villages of the south coast as in and around 
is inferior to none in the great beauty of its architecture Exeter itself, although it is chiefly brought to tho city for 
and in the richness of its details. With tho exception of sale. There is a considerable trade of a mi&cellantjous de- 
the Norman transeptal towers, the general character is scription. Hides from South America, wine.4 from Portugal 
Decorated, ranging frorn about 1280 to 1369. On the and Bpain, fruits and valonia from the Mediterranean, and 
exterior the great pecnliarities are the towers mentioned coal from the northern counties and Wales are imported, 
above^ and the west front, which is of later date than the Leather, paper, corn, and cider are sent to London and 
rest of the church (probably 1369-1394), and is adorned other parts of the country. The woollen trade ha.s quite 
with statues. ^ Transeptal towers occur elsewhere in passed away from Exeter, although it was at one time so 
England only in the collegiate church of Ottery, in Devon- considerable that it was only exceeded by that of Leeds, 
shire, where the cathedral served as a model Within, the and the value of exported goods in 1768 exceeded half a 
points to be specially noted are — the long unbroken roof, ndUion annually. The Ship Canal, from Exeter to 
extending throughout nave and choir (there is no central Topshaan, in the estuary of the Exe, greatly assisted this 
tower or lantern); the beautiful sculpture of bosses and commerce. It was begun iu 1564, enlarged in 1075, and 
corbels ; the minstrel’s gallery, projecting from the north again in 1827. Vessels of 300 tons can come up to the 
triforium of the nave ; and the remarkable manner in which quay at Exeter ; those of greater burden remain at 
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Topsham ; and those of the largest shse lie at Exmouth, at 
the outfall of the river. 

Bihlmjraiihy . — Of oldoi liistoiies the most important is Izacke’s 
Antiquities of Exeter, ICSl. The he&t later authorities are The 
jElisto7'yoftlteCilijofE'icte'f,'bYt\ieV\,ey.0r Oliver, 1861, 

Bisliojps of Exeter aiul Ilistory of the Outkcdral, by the Eev. G. Oliver, 
1861 , Archdeacon rreeni.iu’s Eistoi y of Exeter Ciithedral, 1874 , 
and Muiiay’a Handhook for the Southern Cathediah of England 
(livetci), — see edition of 1870 (K J K ) 

EXHIBITIONS. National and International Exhibi- 
tions may he ranked among the most remarkable features 
in the industrial records of the world, and have taken their 
place as prominent instruments of civilization, for by their 
means the dilTusion of knowledge has been advanc^ and 
extended in the most W'onderful manner. 

It is to the Society of Aits that the credit is due of 
having originated national exhibitions. So far back as the 
year 17G1 that body olleicd pruzes for agricultural and 
other inachiiies, and had an exhibition of these in its ajiart- 
mciits. In 17US France began a series of national exposi- 
tions under the direction of Napoleon. The exhibitors at 
first numbered only 110, and a jury of nine was appointed 
to decide upon their merits. A gold medal was offered to 
the manufacturer who should deal the heaviest blow to 
English trade. The second exposition took place in 1801, 
and was so vsucce.ssful that tho third was fixed to take place 
m 1802. Expositions wore subsequently hold in 180G, 
1819, 1823, 1827, 1834, 1839, 1844, and in 1849, in 
which year there were 4494 exhibitors. This last was 
tho conclusion of tho purely national displays in Franco 
before the great Loudon international exhibition of 1851. 
So exclusive wore the French at that time that a proposal 
made for tho representation of foreign products in 1849 
was deemed by tho iiiiiiistor of comnierce to have emanated 
from tho enemies of French industry. 

In 1820 a scries of exhibitions W'ore opened in various 
cities of Austria, and national exhibitions were held at 
Vienna in 1835, 1839, and 1846, which last had 18G6 ox- 
hibitons. In Germany there weio national exhibitions at 
Berlin in 1822 and 1827, and in 1844 one with 3060 ex- 
hibitors. National exhibitions were held in Saxony be- 
tween 1821 and 1845, in which last year there were 6013 
e-vhibitors. Between 1837 and 1S4S exhibitions wore held 
at Lausanne, Berne, St G.all, and Zurich in Switzerland; 
bytw'cou 1835 and 1850 at Brussels aud Ghent in Belgium; 
betwesii 1823 and IS 14 at Stockholm in Sweden; between 
1829 and 1849 at St Petersburg, Moscow, and Warsaw in 
lluHsia; between 1814 aud 1849 at Lisbon in Portugal; 
between 1829 and 1855 in the kingdom of Sardinia; be- 
tween 1827 and 1850 at Madrid; between 1828 and 1844 
at New York and Washington in the United States. 

In tho United Kingdom industrial displays had to fight 
their w\‘iy against much apathy and prejudice. In 1828 an 
exhibition was formed in London under tho patronage of 
George IV., which dragged out an unfortunate existence till 
1833, when it wa.s consigned to oblivion as an unsuccessful 
bazaar. In Ireland exhibitions of native industry were 
liekl tricnnially in tho rooms of the Hoyal Dublin Society, 
commencing in 1829. In 1845, however, an exhibition of 
manufactures hold in Covent Garden, London, proved a 
great success ; aud in 1849 an exposition of industry was 
held at Birmingham, which was the most complete of any 
hold till that time in the country. 

After various proposals made by the Society of Arts be- 
tween 1846 aud 1849, it was held that tho great object of 
an itttemetional exhibition of industry was more likely to 
be carried out than hitherto, and at last a royal commission 
was issued to take steps for an industrial i^ibition to be 
held in 1851. The commissioners received a site of up- 
wards of 18 acres in Hyde Park, and erected the building 
known as the " Crystal Palace,” from the designs of Mr 
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(afterwards Sir) Joseph Paxton. Its general plan was a 
parallelogram 1848 feet long by 408 feet wide. There was 
also a projection on the north side 936 feet long, the whole 
covering a sjiace of 1,000,000 square feet. The exhibition 
had four great departments, — raw material, machinery, 
manufactures, fine arts, — which were subdivided into 30 
classes, and this arrangement has been usually followed in 
the great exhibitions since held. In allocating the space 
for the display of objects one-half was given to England 
and the colonies, the other half to foreign countries. Tho 
estimated value of the articles exhibited, excluding the 
famous Koh-i-noor diamond, was £1,781,929. This exhi- 
bition was opened on 1st hlay by Queen Victoria in person, 
and was closed on 11th October following, and the receipts 
exceeded the expenditure by a sum of £213,306, The 
building was afterwards removed to Sydenbam, where it 
forms the main part of the present “ Crystal Palace.” 

The success of the Great Exhibition of 1851 encouraged 
the repetition of similar displays all over the world, a list 
of which will be found in. the table given below. 

In 1855 the great Paris international exhibition was 
held, which was opened by the emperor of the French on 
17 th May. The buildings for this exhibition were of 
various kinds. There were the palais d’lndustrie, the 
palais des beaux arts, and the panorama; erections were 
afterwards added for agricultural implements, carriages, 
minor article, &c. The mnin building, which was of stone, 
brick, and glass, was only 800 foot long by 350 feet wide. 
This exposition brought together an assemblage of objects 
in the industiial aud fine arts such as had never been seen 
bofoie. The distinguishing feature of the palais d’industiie 
was its collection of the works of living artists, while the 
London exhibition of 1851 was principally a display of 
manufactured goods. Tho exposition was closed on the 
15th Novombor, when tho distribution of medals to about 
13,000 exhibitors took place. 

In 1862 the second groat English international exhibition 
was held in London in an immense brick erection adjoin- 
ing tho gardens of tho Horticultural Society at South 
Kensington. The building consisted of two vast domes of 
glass, 250 feet high and GO feet in diameter, larger than 
the dome of St Peter’s, connected by a nave 800 feet long, 
100 feet high, aud 83 foot wide, with a closed roof lighted 
by a range of windows after the manner of the clerestory 
of a Gothic cathedral. The domes opened laterally into 
spacious transepts, and the nave into a wide central avenue 
and intonninablo side aisles and galleries roofed with glass. 
These apartments occupied 16 acres, but in addition there 
were two annexes which covered 7^ acres. The ceremonial 
with which this exhibition was inaugurated on 1st May 
was Idle most imposing public pageant which had been seen 
in Britain for many years. Tho number of exhibitors in 
the industrial division was 26,348, besides 2306 in art, 
making in all 28,663. The fine art collection was very 
extensive, comprising 901 pieces of sculpture, 1276 engrav- 
ings, 983 architectural designs, and no less than 3370 
paintings. Tho classification of the objects was based upon 
that of 1851, and embraced 36 divisions, in addition to 
those of the fine arts. 

In April 1867 a great international exposition universelle 
was opened in Paris in an immense oval building erected 
in tho Champ de Mars. It was arranged in twelve concen- 
tric aisles, with a small open central garden. It covered 
no less than 37 acres, and the total number of exhibitors 
was 42,000. It was intended to bring into notice aU the 
resources which industry can create for satisfying the re- 
quirements of mankind, and it was divided primarily into 
groups corresponding with the loading wants of the human 
family. A great feature was the display of actual examples 
of the styles of domestic and palatial architecture of mo^'^ 
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countrieis, even tlie tents of some of tlie nomad tribes, anch distinct manufacture once in ten years. Exlubiyions were 
as tbs Eirghis Tartars, Samoyeds, Bedouin Arabs, &c., accordingly held in 1871, 1872, 1873, and 1874, but at 
beino“ exhibited. In addition, all kinds of civil and mill- last it was found that they lost the attractiveness of novelty, 
tary 'erections of general importance were represented. and failed to draw the multitude of sight-seers wliu iluckcd 

In May 1873 an international exhibition was opened in to the great exhibitions of 1851 and 1SG2. 
the Imperial Park at Vienna. The budding in which it Notwithstandingtheseviewsof the British commissioners, 
was held was of enormous size, covering about 40 acies. an fTjwVei’ScZZc on a groat scale was opened in Paris 

The principal part of the edifice was a grand nave nearly on 1st May 1878 by the President, Marshal hlacblahon. It 
1000 yards long, in the midst of which rose a vast rotunda is expected to unite the civilized world, as the sciences are 
or dome of great height. In this part of the building represented as well as tho arts. The building, or Industrial 
objects of a trophy character were exhibited, and presented Palace, is an enormous erection in the Champ do IMars, 
a coup d'(Eil of surpassing graiidour. An immense number consisting of a series of rectangular galleiies in which each 
of prizes and diplomas were distributed, and the awards country has been allotted a division more or Ic.ss important, 
were shared by almost every nation in the world. This ex- Besides the main building, there are about a dozen uimexos 
hibition was closed in November 1873. It was not a success without the enceinte of the palace.^ Iiiimecliately across the 
financially, there being a considerable deficit in the receipts. Seine there is a second palace situated in the Trocadcro 
The building has been converted into a national museum, (so named fiom a Spanish fort in the harbour of Cadiz, 
In 1876, after five years of preparation, the great inter- captured in 1823), amidst ornamental gaidciis with cas- 
national exhibition of America, a centennial celebration cades. This is devoted to the fine arts and uiiiRic, aiul is 
of the Declaration of Independence, was opened in Pair- to remain a permanent monument of the exhibition. It 
mount Park, Philadelphia, on the lObhof May. The mam contains a music galleiy even larger than the Albeit JTall, 
building was in the form of a parallelogram extending east London. The space occupied by tlic exhibhaou i.s about 
and west, 1880 feet in length and 464 feet in width. Its 140 English acres; and the total expense has been an- 
central span, in which was situated tho grand avenue, was nounced by the minister of coinmeicc as about X 1,800,000 
1832 feet long by 120 feet wide, being the longest of such a sterling. 

width ever introduced into an exhibition budding The An international exhibition is proposed to bo held in 
greater portion of the structure was one story high, the lu- 1879 at Melbourne, a city which m 1851 wai u tmvn of 
terior height being 70 feet. In the centre were four square but 20,000 inhabitants. 

towers 120 feet high. The frame work was of iron, filled Of tho London Great Exhibition of 1851 an oiUeiul cata- 

in with glass and wood; it covered 20‘02 acres. With the loguo was imblishod the same year in 4 vols. 8\o, luul in 

other buildings attached to the exhibition, a total space of 60 1852 a volume of reports by tho juries on tho subjofts in 
acres were covered. Besides the main building there were tho 30 classes into which tho oxhibitimi u as ili\ uled, in 
the machinery hall, the horticultural hall (built in a Moorish royal 8vo. A sumptuous edition of this catuloguu on largo 
style), the agricultural hall, the memorial hall or art gallery, paper was printed, of which copies were presented to di.s- 
the Government budding, covering about 2 acres, in which tinguishcd peiMUiagcs iuul ]»ubUc libianos. (4f tho o.\lu- 
were illustrated the functions of the Government in time of hitiou of 1862 au illustrated eiitiiloguo was piiiited liy Ibo 
peace and its resources as a war power. Besides these there commissi oiions tho same your m 4 vols 8vo. Of tho Paris 
were the women's pavilion, the judges’ hall, and a great exposition hold in IS.*) .5 there was an otliciid cutiiloguo 
many smaller erections, including a Swedish 8choolhou.se, a published the sanio year; and a Hur r h'ximsHion 

timber-framed house somewhat in the style of the 16th Universdle (idso published) was jire.seiiled by Prince 

century, which formed the head-quarters of the British Napoleon to the emjicror in 1857. Of tho cxjiositiun of 
commission. A structure having the homely designation of 1867 there was published in London tho same jear a 
“ department of public comfort ” was used as a place of translation from tlie proof-sheets of the Frtuu-h olliciiil cata- 
rest and convenience. The total number of builcliugs logue. Of tho Vicuna exhibition of 1S7.‘> llieio wu.s an 
within the inclosure was over 160, and their cost was official illustrated general catalogue, witli a l.irgc iiumb<*r of 
£1,600,000. The number of exhibitors was 60,000, reports of the juries, ttc. Of the I’lnlailclphm e.vliil)ition 
derived from 37 nations. The promenades in the main there was an oiFicial catalogue iirintcil in four l.uignage.s — 
building were 25 miles in length. English, French, German, and tSpruiish, a series of ro]mrt3 

lu England, after the great displays of 1851 and 1863 and awards under the dilierout grouji.s into which the ex- 
a feeling began to gain ground that as the activity and in- hibition was divided is now being published, IJesules the 
genuifcy of manufacturers and designers were constantly general catalogues of the great iuternat loiial c.vhibitiou.s 
directed to fresh efforts, universal expositions would attain thero have been published au iinmcnse iniinber of eataloguc.s 
such gigantic proportions as to become quite unmanageable, of the exhibits of the different countries at each, which 
A resolution was therefore come to by the British commis- are to be found available for reference in the Smith Kcn- 
sioners, as trustees of the fund derived from the proceeds of sington and other industrial muscinus. Various bi'niitifully 
the great exhibition of 1851, that the objects suitable for ox- illustrated books, representing tho works of art exhibited, 
hibition should be divided into groups, and that exhibitions have been published both in London and Paris ; and one, 
of selections from these groups should beheld at more fre- JStudes su?' VJSxpositioyi ih 1878, inteiulcd to bo a coniplcto 
quent intervals. A plan was then arranged for a senes of record of tho jirogress made in all tho arts up to tho prc.seiit 
exhibitions of the fine arts, recent scientific inventions and date, is about to be issued under the direction of E. Lacroix, 
discoveries, and two or three branches only of manufactures, The foUowiug table shows the statistics of the first six 
providing at the same time for the representation of each great international exhibitions ; — 



Acres. 

EsMllltOTS. 

Cost. 

Days open. 

Jleccipts. 

Nuniter of VisItorBTj 

Loudon of 1861 

Paris of 1866 

London of 1862 

Paris of 1867 

Vienna of 1873 

PhiladelpMa of 1876 

21 

24^ 

2S4 

87 

1 40 

60 

17.000 
21,779 
28,658 
50,226 
42,684 

60.000 

£292,794 

1,000,000 

460.000 

800.000 
! 2,200,000 

1,600,000 

144 

200 

171 

217 

186 

159 

£606,100 

128,009 

408,530 

420,735 

206,470 

762,744 

6,039,19.5 1 

6,162,3-30 1 

6,211,103 1 

10,200,000 [ 

1 7,254.657 

1 9,9lO,&t;<; 
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The following table shows the minor exhibitions which 
jave been held in various parts of the world from 1852 to 
jhe present time (1878) : — 


18-i2 

18&3 


isk 

IbOC 

1857 

1858 
1H50 

i<iiin 

ISlil 


isin 

iwi't 


isijj 





IHli? 

IsliS 

IKM) 

1870 

IS71 

1872 


1870 

1871 

1875 

1870 


1877 


1878 


Colic 

Uutihii 

New Yoilc 
New nimi'jiMck 

M.iiliai 

M.iilna.. 
iMuiiicIi , 
Chiisliiiiiui 
liiussi'K 
EdinlimKh . 
Jl.inclie'itui .. .. 
l!om 
S.u (11111,1 
Neil link . . 
TT.lIlo^el . . 

Jloiieii , .. . 

Alliens . 

.81 I’ett'isbmi' 
Floieiicu 

ri.l.lilem . . I 
111 iissels . , 
Vicloiia . . I 

Tonst iiitiiioiile . 
Aiiisteuliiii 

Ii,l)01UlU 

lliilla 

Ciileutt.i ... , 

Lii 'know 

l.iinilnii , . 

Diililiti .. . 

Oolonne 
ISoiiIoane 
Siuiiii Luuiie .. 

Opmto I 

Diincrtin, Ncm ) 
Xeiilaiid .... I 

lUiiiiiiijj'iiuiii ... 

V'leniiii 

Lnndou 

SiiKm 

I'hil iilcliiliu . . . 
>St(1( kliollll ., 
llr.i/il, IlK) de ) 
Jiintiio I 


Meniimiiiu 
Ldiidon 
'I he ll.iitue 


Amsluidam. . 

lii'ilin 

Turin . . . ., 
SI- J’clei 1111111,' .. , 
<in)'‘i.il 


iK) J 

Mihin 

N.ilde, 

London 

Dnlilm 

Oopunhuj'un 


Lyons ., 


I'lirls 

Tlmr.so .... 
Urussi'ls . 


Hiimlnirii' 

Ghent..,,,., 

Banarat,.... 


Eihililtion of Ii'Iali urls and inanttfacluics 
Ho do. M ith those of othei countiies. 
Iiiaiistii.il exhibition, which cost £200,000. 
N.itivc industiy 
Do do 
Tndiistnni aits 
Croini.in industiy 

Noiweni.m nits and manufactuiea. 

Belctun aits 

Exhibition ol Aif M.innf.totmc Association 
Alt ti ensures cxhibirion 
.Sniss lilts and inaiiuLictmcs, 2050 exhihilois 
1t.ihan industiy. 

AnifiK.iii indiistiv- 

Exhibition, n itli aOG exlubitois 

I’lmhicts of 13 1101 (hoin depaitincnts of Fiance. 

N.ii iiin.il cxhibil nm, m itli 047 exliihitois 

Itnssi.m piodiRis 

1 me III I m Tiisc.iiiy and Ilalun silk goods 
IiiUlIi iiidustiies 

!• .hiliition of .iitieles of common use. 
Exliibilion inelnmii.uy to London gicat exhibi- 
tion ol ISijJ 

Tinkish pioduco, and foioign machinery 
Dull Ii inodiiee, ait. and industiy 
Industi les connected with coin and wine. 

Loc.il ait .iiid industry 
1‘unc ip illy iigiiLUltuio 
Ho do 

Eii.st woiking men’s exhibition 

Ai ts .iiid inanuf.ietni os, nlli acted 900,000 1'lsitors 

Actiieultuio .md hoitiuilluie 

Tntuuintion.il tisheiy evliilnlion 

Industi nil exhilnlinn 

Alts, inanuCac,tuios, and agiieultore; 3911 ox- 
luintois 


CoUmi.il produce 
iretiils and tiades 

Woilving moil's industual exhibition. 

1)0 do 

Exlilhidun of Industiy, with 1461 exhibitors. 
\in(‘i ic.iii produce 
Se.iinluiai i,in ludusti ics 


lliiw pioduce, with 2590 oxhibilois 


Inl cu olonuil oxhihition, rich m specimens of 
niini nils 

W 111 nm men's exhilntion 
I'lshcry exhibition 

liuheli ICS of N W pi ovmcefl of India. 
Iiiliun.itional ni.nitlme exhibition 
I’l ridnets of Chill 

South London industi nil classes exhibition 
Nellieiland Souiety of Miuiufncimurs, nch in 
objects of doniestio econoiny 
Exliilntion of di lining iiiipluiiiunts, 

Itnh.in piodiKlH 

lliissiiin iiKlustiial exhtbiftnn 

Iiiili.in cfltlon. 

Iiit( leoloiiliil exhihjfion, iwlh 2911 exhibitors. 
Wdiknien's inlmn.il loniil exlululion. 

Fust iiniiniil mteiiutioiial exhibilion at South 
Ifmiwimtoii. 

K iliihitiou of sclecled hranehos of mdustiy. 
Intel iinhoniil iimntime exhibition 
.Second annual intcinational exhibition, 
lush native pioiluco and lino oils 
.Semidmavinii uif mid industry; 4000 cxhibilors. 
Agiit'iiltiire, iiidustiittl products, and woiks of 


Exhibition on celebration of second centonaiy 
at Petoi iho Gie.it, illusti alive of the pio- 
friofis of Kiissia m inannf.ictures 

Pi oduets of StmlU Aniovicu. 

Ttiird annual inteiiintioiiiil exhibition. 

Fimith and l.ist iinniiiil mternntional exhibition 

Exhibition of tuiigi; 7000 specimens shown 

Tndnstuiil lut 

Agricultural nmoinncb and implements. 

Exhibition of iieedlewoik in Albeit ITall 

Exliiintiou of bees, then pindncc, hives, and 
bee fiiimture, in Alexandra palace. 

AppluMluins ol elettiKity. 

Exhibition of lilt and industry, and local anti- 
quities. 

Exhiliit ion of life-saving and liygicnlcappm'atiis. 

Exhiliilion of Bilks, bionzes, ciisqncs, weanng- 
appuul, (be,, buing the fifth of a senes since 
1872. 

Loan colleeiion of scientific apparatus. 

Cuxfon c.xliibition, lUustiativo of the art of 


pi lilting. 

Westminster and Pimlico working dasses In- 
diifiti ial exhibition. 

Intel national exliilntion of manufactures of all 
kinds. 

International dairy oxlilbilion. 

Exhibition of Industiiul Art. 

International exhibition. (J. SM) 


EXMOUTH, a market-town and watering-place in the 
county of Devon, England, is situated at the moutib. of 
the Ex, 10 miles E.S.E. of Exeter. It was the first 


watering-place on the coast of Devon, and is frequented, 
not only for hatliing, but also as a winter residence by 
those suffering under pulmonary diseases, as it is cele- 
brated for the mildness of its climate, and is well sheltered 
from the N.E. and S.E. winds by some high hills which 
rise almost close behind it. The old town, originally only 
a fishing village, has been altered and improved by new 
buildings. It lies along the base of the Beacon hill. 
The new town is built along the slopes of the hill and 
consists of terraces and detached houses. The sides and 
walks in the neighbourhood are remarkably beautiful, and 
the hill commands one of the finest views in the south of 
England. Exmouth possesses a handsome church, and has 
assembly rooms, baths, libraries, and other essentials of a 
fashionable watering-place. Its sea wall, which is 1800 
feet long and 22 feet high, affords an admirable promenade. 
Near the town is a natural harbour, called the Bight. The 
population of Exmouth in 1871 was 5614. 

Exmouth was early a place of importance, and in 1347 
contributed 10 vessels to the fleet sent to attack Calais. 
It at one time possessed a fort or “ castelet,” designed to 
command the estuary of the Ex. This fort, which was 
garrisoned for the king during the civil war, was blockaded 
and captured by Colonel Shapeoate, in 1646. 

EXMOUTH, Edwakd Pellew, Viscount (1757-1833), 
an English admiral, was descended from a family which 
came originally from Normandy, but had for many cen- 
turies been settled in the west of Cornwall. He was 
born at Dover, April 19, 1767. At the age of thirteen he 
entered the navy, and even then his smartness and activity, 
his feats of daring, and his spirit of resolute independence 
awakened remark, and pointed him out as one specially 
fitted to distinguish himself in his profession. He had, 
however, no opportunity of active service till 1776, when, 
at the battle of Lake Champlain, his gallantry, promptitude, 
and skill, not only saved the “Oarleton" — ■whose command 
had devolved upon him during the progress of the battle — 
from imminent danger, but enabled her to take a prominent 
jiart in siuldng two of the enemy’s ships. For his services 
on this occasion he obtained a lieutenant’s commission, and 
the command of the schooner in which he had so bravely 
done his duty. The following year, in command of a 
brigade of seamen, he shared in the hardships and perils 
of the American campaign of General Burgoyne. In 
1782, in command of the “Pelican,” he attacked three 
French privateers inside the Isle of Bass, and compelled 
them to run themselves on shore — a feat for which he was 
rewarded by the rank of post-captain. On the outbreak 
of the French war in 1793, he was appointed to the 
“Nymphe,” a frigate of 36 guns; and, notwithstanding 
that for the sake of expedition she was manned chiefly by 
Cornish miners, he captured, after a desperate conflict, the 
French frigate “ La CMopfitre,” a vessel of superior size 
to his own and better armed. For this act he obtained 
the honour of knighthood. In 1794 he recei'ved the 
command of the “Arethusa,” and in a fight with the 
French fleet off the Isle of Bass he compelled the “ Pomona ” 
to surrender. The same year the western squadron was 
increased and its command divided, the second squadron 
being given to Sir Edward Pellew. While in command of 
i;hia squadroii he, on several occasions, performed acts of 
great personal daring ; and for his bravery in boarding the 
wrecked transport “Dutton,” and his promptitude and 
resolution in adopting measures so as to save the lives of 
all on board, he was in 1796 created a baronefc. In 1798 he 
joined the cbannel fleet, and in command of the “Imp4- 
tueuz,” took part in several actions with great distinction. 
In 1802 Sir Edward Pellew was elected member of parli^ 
ment for Dunstable, and during the time that he sat in 
the Common ho was a strenuous supporter of Pitt. In 
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1804 he was made rear-admiral of the blue, and appointed 
comniander-in-chief in India, where, by hia vigilance and 
rapidity of movement, he entirely cleared the seas of 
French cruisers, and secured complete protection to English 
commerce. He returned to England in 1809, and in 1810 
was appointed commander-in -chief in the Horth Sea, and in 
1811 commandoMn-chief in the IMediterranean. In 1811 
he was created Baron Exmoulli of Canonteign, and in the 
following year was made IC-C.B , and a little later G.O.B. 
When the dey of Mgiers, in 181G, violated the treaty for 
the abolition of slavery, Evmouth was directed to attack 
the town. Accordingly, on the 26th August, he engaged 
the Algerine battery and fleet, and after a severe action 
of nine hours' duration, he set on fire the arsenal and cvciy 
vessel of the enemy’s fleet, and shattered her sea defences 
into ruins. At the close of tho action the dey apologized 
for his conduct, and agreed to a renewal of tho treaty, at 
the same time delivering up 1800 peisons of various 
nations who had been Algerine slaves. For this splendid 
victory Exmouth was advanced to the dignity of Viscount 
Shortly before his death, which took place 23d January 
1833, he was made vice-admiral. A Life of Exmouth, by 
Edward Osier, was published in 1835. 

EXODUS. See PENTATEuen, 

EXORCISM, the act of expelling evil spirits from 
persona or places by means of certain adjurations and cere- 
monies, appears in the present custom or past history of 
almost every nation of the world. Its importance is 
greatest among barbarous peoples, whose belief in attacks 
of demons furnishes them with a general theory to account 
for misfortunes, mysterious events, and especially all 
diseases of body or mind, so that the exorcists, who are 
usually priests or sorcerers, become in fact the recognized 
order of physicians (see article Demonology). From 
among the numerous accounts of modes of exorcism among 
rude tribes may be instanced that among the Dakota 
Indians, whore the medieino-man summoned to cure a sick 
person chants “ hi-le-li-lahl " to the accompanimciil; of a 
gourd rattle, and sucks at the part affected till tho po.sses3- 
lug spirit is supposed to come out and take flight, when men 
in waiting at the tent-door fire guns at it (Schoolcraft^ 
Indian Tribes of North America^ part i. p. 250, jiart ii p. 
199) ; and that of the Zulus, among whom the ghosts of 
the dead who enter men’s bodies and cause disease are got 
rid of by the sacrifice of cattle, with expostulations, such 
as, “ I say, cease ; leave off making me ill ” (Callaway, 
Bdigious System of the Amazuhi, p. 157). In tho most 
ancient known civilizations we find records of exorcism. 
An Egyptian tablet records the possession of a princess of 
the land of Bokhteu by a demon, and the exorcism of this 
spirit by the god Khonsu, who was sent thither in his ark 
and cured her at once, the spirit saying, “ Thou hast come 
in peace, great god, driver away of possessors. I am thy 
slave, I will go to the place whence I came” (Birch, in 
Bmyrds of the Past, vol. iv. p. 53). Among the formulas 
in ancient Babylonian exorcism are such as these : — “ May 
the noxious spirit of the neck, tho noxious wind, from the 
man himself and the clothing of the body be driven forth 1” 
“From the burning spirit of the entrails, which devours the 
man, may the king of heaven preserve ! ” (Sayco, in 
Bm>r<h of the Past, vol. i, p. 131). In Greece men of no 
less distinction than Epicurus and AEschines were the sons 
of women who lived by the exorcist’s art ; and both were 
bitterly reproached, the one by the Stoics, and the other 
by Demosthenes (De Gor.),iov having assisted their parents 
in these practices. This power was in some instances con- 
sidered as a divine gift; in others it was liiought to be 
acq[uired by investigations into the nature of demons and the 
qualities of natural productions, as herbs, stones, &c., and 
by the use of certain forms of adjurations and ceremonies. 
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The power of expelling demons Josephus places among the 
endowments of Solomon, and relates that he left behind him 
the manner of using exorcisms by which they drive away 
demons. (For the protended fiagments of these books see 
Fabricius, God. Pseud. Vd. Test., p. 1054.) He relates that 
he had seen a laan named Eleazar releasing people that 
were demoniacal, in the presence of Vcspa.siaii, his sons, 
captains, and soldiers, by means of a coitaiii tout set ni a 
ring, on the application of which to tho nose ot the 
patient, the devil was expelled through his nostrils. (See 
A)xUq. vih- 2, § 5 ; and De Bell. Jnd. vii. G, § 3.) The 
profession of exoicist was not uncommon among the Jgw.s; 
.and the epithet a 2 ) 2 )liod to such 2 >crsons (7rcp(cp;:^o/xeVoa', 
Vulg., de cMcumeiiniibus Judueis) 2 >cfha 2 is iuilicaLc.s that 
they were travelling mountebanks. The 2'a^Migc3 of the 
New Testament which refer to the exorcism of demons 
from C2)ileptie, insane, and other diseased persons are too 
numerous and well kuowu to require 2 >articular referonco. 
The promiuonco of oxorci.sm in tho eaily ages of the 
Christian church appears from its frequent moiitioii in the 
writings of the fathers, ami by tbo 3d century tliL'ic seems 
to have been an order of exorcists (see Bingham, Aiiiiijiniies 
of the GhHstkm Church), Tho ancioiit rite of exorcism in 
connexion with baptism is still retained in tho Homan 
ritual, as is also a form of service for tho oxnicii>ing of 
possessed persons. The exorcist signs tho [ios.sesscd 2 'eison 
with tho figure of tho cross, desires him to kneel, and 
82 )rinldes him with holy water; after uliich the exorcist 
asks the devil las name, and abjures him by Ibo holy 
mysteries of tho Christian religion not to iilUlct the 2 'orson 
possessed any more. Then, laying hi.'i right hand on tlm 
demoniac’s head, he repeats the form of exouasm as 
follows : “ I exorcise tlico, unclean S 2 )ii*it, in the name of 
Jesus Christ; tremble, 0 Satan, thou enemy of tho faith, 
thou foe of mankind, who hast brought death into the 
world, who has deprived men of life, and h.ist rebelled 
against justice, thou seducer of mankinil, thou loot of 
evil, thou source of avarice, discord, and envj'.” llou.ses 
and other 2 -)lacos su 2 ) 2 >osod to be haunted by unclean .S 2 tinl 8 
are likewise to bo exorcised with similar cci'ciiionic-i. 

EXPIATION or ATONEMENT, Day of (D'iDSn dV, 
■fifiipa. 6^tXacr/iov), called in the iMisIina .sinqdy “the Day,” 
the only fast enjoined by tho Mo.saie lcgi.slation, (tceiinud 
auuuaJly on the tenth -day of the 7th niuntU (Tisri). Tho 
laws for its observance are given in Lev. xvi. 1-3*1, xxiii. 
27-32, and Numb. xxix. 7-11 Tho high 2'itost was to 
enter tho Most Holy Place according to a minutely de- 
tailed ritual, and so “ make an atoncmeut for” ("^p) the 
sanctuary, the tabernacle, the altar, Iho prie.st.s, and all tbo 
peofile. From tho one eveuing to tho other the peo 2 )k* 
were enjoined, under the severest penalties, to “afllict 
their souls,” and observe a “perfect sabbath.” 

EXPLOSIVES. It lies beyond tho object of this article 
to attem 2 it an estimate of the influence, direct or indirect, 
upon modern civilization of the introduction of ox 2 )lo.sive 
agents for the purposes of war. Some ouiincnt authors 
have gone so far as to consider the invention of guiqmwder 
as next in importance, in its ultimate eflbfsts, to those of 
printing and the application of steam pnwer. However 
this may be, it is well to remember that ex 2 'h')sivo sub- 
stances are now of immense utility in the arts of peace; 
indeed, it is not too much to say that without their aiil 
many of the great engineering entor 2 )riscs of the i>resent day 
would either be impossible, or else have to bo carried out 
at a vast additional expenditure of time and labour. 

The germ of all the knowledge of explosive reaction wo 
possess undoubtedly lay in tho jirobably accidental dis- 
covery, many ages ago, of the deflagrating properties of tho 
natm^ substance nitre or saltpetre (KNOg), when in con- 
act with incandescent charcoal. To trace the consequences 
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of tliat discovery, ^ery gradual as they have been, and 
intimately bound up with the progress of r1ip.Tnip.nl and 
mechanical science, belongs rather to an article on gun- 
powder; but the fact may be briefly referred to in 
connexion with the second great epoch in the history of 
explosive substances. By distilling nitre with oil of vitriol, 
the alchemists obtained a corrosive fluid which they called 
aquafortis, now known as nitric acid (IINOg), which parts 
with its oxygen even more readily than saltpetre ; so that 
if the strongest nitric acid be poured upon finely powdered 
charcoal, the latter takes fire at the ordinary temperature. 
Somewhat less than half a century haclt, it was dmcoveied 
by soma French chemists that upon treating various 
organic substances, such as starch, the sugars, cotton 
fabrics, and even paper, with coiiccutrated nitric acid 
under proper precautions, the chemical constitution of tho 
substances underwent a great change, and they became 
endowed with violently explosive properties, while remain- 
ing for the most part unaltered in external characteristics. 
To this discovery we owe a distinct class of explosive 
compounds, the most powerful for practical purposes as 
yet known ; their general formation and properties will 
be noticed in due course. 

We will now proceed to examine into those principles of 
constitution and action which are more or less common to 
all explosive substances. 

Defini* As the term is often rather loosely employed, “ explosion ” 

tiotis. Iqj. jj^j. purpose Ijq defined as the sudden or extremely 
rapid conversion of a solid or liquid body of small bulk into 
gas or vapour, occupying very many times the volume of 
the original substance, and, in addition, highly expanded 
by the lioat generated during tlio transformation. This 
sudden or very rapid expansion of volume is attended by 
an o.xhibition of force, more or loss violent according to 
the constitution of tho original substanco and tho circum- 
stances of explosion. Any substanco capable of undergoing 
such a change upon tho application of heat, or other dis- 
turbing cause, is called “ explosive.” 

Oonsti- The explosive substances that are practically tho most 

tution of iiniiDi'lant cs.scutially contain carbon, oxygon, and nitrogen, 
tlie last always existing in a state of feeble combination with 
tho whole or part of the oxygen, and thus creating that con- 
dition of niistablo chemical equilibrium which is necessary. 
Wlicn explosion takes place, the nitrogen parts with its 
o.xygcn to the carbon, for which it has a great affinity, 
forming carbonic acid (CO,) and carbonic oxide (CO) 
gn.ses, tlio combination being accompanied with great 
generation of heat, and the nitrogen gas is set free, [u 
most explosives there is also hydrogen accompanying the 
carbon, and by its combustion producing an extremely 
high toinporaturo ; it combines with part of the oxygen tli 
form water in the form of greatly expanded vapour. Other 
subordinate eleraonts are often present ; in gunpowder, for 
instance, tho potassium binds tho nitrogen and oxygen 
Ioo.sely together in the state of saltpetre, and there is sulphur, 
a second combustible, whose oxidation evolves greater heat 
than that of carbon. When chlorate of potash is present, 
the chlorino plays the part of tho nitrogen, and is set free 
in tho gaseous state. Two very unstable and practically 
useless explosive substances, the so-called chloride and 
iodide of nitrogen, contain neither carbon nor oxygen; hut 
their great violence is equally caused by tho feeble affinities 
of nitrogen for other elements, large volumes of gaseous 
matter being suddenly disengaged from a very smaU quan- 
tity of a liquid and solid body respectively.^ 

Explosives may be conveniently divided into two 
distinct classes,— (1) explosive mixtures, and (2) explosive 
compounds, 

lie first class consists of those explosive substances 
which are merely intimate mechanical mixtures of certain 
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ingredients, and which can be again separated more or less ExjJo- 
completely by mechanical means, not involving chemical aivemia- 
action. These ingredients do not, as a rule, possess 
explosive properties in their separate condition. There 
are, however, explosives which might almost be classed 
in both categories ; for example, picnc joowdet' is composed 
of ammonium picrate and saltpetre, the former of which 
contams an explosive molecule, but is mixed with the latter 
to supply additional oxygen, and thus increase the force. 

K a sulstance that will burn freely iu air, combining 
gradually with the oxygen of the atmosphere, ho ignited in 
pure oxygen gas, the combustion will be much more rapid, 
and the amount of heat generated greater, at the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure. If it be possible to burn the sub 
stance in a very condensed atmosiffiere of oxygen, we can 
leadily imagine the combustion being very greatly 
accclemted, and therefore increased in violence; this is 
what is ordinarily eflected by an explosive “mixture.” 

A combustible body and a supporter of combustion are 
brought into extremely close contact with one another, 
by means of intimate mechanical mixture; also, the sup- 
porter of combustion, or oxidizing agent, is present in a 
very concentrated form, constituting what may be termed 
a magazine of condensed oxygen, solid or liquid. In tho 
case of the explosion of a definite chemical compound, tho 
change may be considered as tho resolution of a complex 
body into simpler forms, this is not, however, always the 
case when a mechanical mixture is concerned: gunpowder, 
for example^ may be said to contain two elementary sub- 
stances, carbon and sulphur, not in chemical union. 

The chief explosive mixtures may bo subdivided into 
“nitrate mixtures,” and “ chlorate mixtures,” 

In tho nitrates, the oxygon is held in combination with Nitrate 
sufficient force to need a powcrt'ul disturbing cause tomix- 
sopurato it, so that mixtures made from nitrates do not 
explode very readily, and their action is comparatively 
gradual; they are not sensitive to friction or percussion, 
and hcnco aro tolerably safe. Any of the nitrates will 
form explosive mixtures with combustible substances, but 
nitrate of potash (KNO.,) is tho only one practically em- 
ployed. The nitrate of soda, called “cubical” or Chili 
saltpetre, has been used, but absorbs moisturo from the air 
so readily as to give very inferior results. Gunpowder may 
bo taken as the representative of the nitrate explosive 
mixtures. Kcric powder, above referred to, has been pro- 
posed by Abel for use as a bursting charge for shells, as 
being more powerful than a con'csponding charge of gun- 
powder, equally safe as regards friction or percussion, and 
less hygroscopic; it consists of two parts ammonium picrate, 
and three parts saltpetre, incorporated, pressed, and finished 
very much as ordinary gunpowder. 

The chlorates part with their oxygen far more readily Chlorate 
than tho nitrates, the strong afiSinities of chlorine for the mix- 
metals coming into play, and consequontly chlorate mixtures 
are very sensitive to friction and percussion, and explode 
with great violence; chlorate of potash (KClOg) is the only 
one used. Very many chlorate mixtures have been made, 
some of which are employed in fireworks. “White gun- 
powder” is a mixture of two parts chlorate of potash, one of 
yeUowprussiate of potash, undone of sugar; it is exploded 
very easily by friction or percussion. The most important 
chlorate mixtures are those used for igniting other 
explosives, such as the composition for friction tubes for 
firing cannon, percussion cap composition, and percussion 
fuzes for bursting shells on impact; it is sometimes mixed 
with sulphur, as a combustible, and sometimes with black 
sulphide of antimony, which gives a longer flame. 

In an explosive “compound,” tho elements are all in 
chemical combination, presenting a definite explosive 
“ molecule,” which contains, so to speak, both the com- 
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bttstiblfl and tbe supporter of combustion, in the closest 
possible union j we can therefore understand its action 
being much more sudden and violent than that of the 
most intimate mechanical mixture. 

Nitro- The chief explosive compounds are formed from some 
substita- organic substance containing carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
tion pro- jjy introducing into it, through the action of concentrated 
daots. g certain portion of nitric peroxide (NOg), in 

substitution for an equivalent amount of hydrogen. A new 
compound, differing outwardly very little, if at all, from 
the original substance, is thus formed, but in a very un- 
stable state of chemical equilibrium, because of the feeble 
union of the nitrogen and oxygen in the NOg molecule 
A slight disturbing cause brings into play the stronger 
affinity of the carbon and hydrogen for the large store of 
oxygen contained in the new compound. Gun-cotton and 
nitro-glycerin are the leading members of this group, being 
produced in a precisely similar manner, by the substi- 
tution of three molecules of NOg for three atoms of hydro- 
gen (H). As those explosives will be ebewhero described 
in detail, we give the formation, as a representative member 
Ticrlc of tho group, of nitro-phenol, or picric acid, by treating 
phenol, or carbolic acid, with a mixture of nitnc and sul- 
phuric acids, tho latter being requiied to absorb the water, 
and preserve tho fall strength of the nitric acid ; — 

QHoO -f 3HNO3 « CeHafNOjljO + SH^O. 

Caibolic aoiil Nifnoaclil rionca''iil Water. 

The formula of the product may be empirically written 
CuHgNjOy) it is, like giin-cotton. and nitro-glycerin, a 
tii-rntro suhstitution product. Only the picrates, cr sdts 
of picric acid formed with potassium or ammonium, are 
used in practice, as possessing more force than the nneom- 
bined acid. From starch can be obtained, in a strictly 
analogous manner, an explosive called xyloidine, which is a 
U-iiitro product, two molecules of nitric peroxide being 
substituted for two atoms of hydrogen, In the case of 
niiro-inannite, an explosive made from mamiitc, one of the 
sugars, as many as six molecules of the HOg are inserted. 
The number of nitro-substitution products is very great, 
many of them being more or less violently explosiva 
Pal- The fulminates are among the most violent of all explosive 
minates. compounds, their chemical stability being veiy small. Sad- 
den in action, their effect is great locally ; thus they are well 
adapted to the purpose, for which alone they are practically 
used, of igniting, or upsetting the equilibrium of, other 
explosives, 

Fulminate of mercury is produced by adding alcohol 
(CgHgO), under careful precautions, to a solution of mercuiy 
in 'nitric acid ; a grey crystalline precipitate is obtained, 
very heavy (sp. gr. i'i), and so sensitive to friction or per- 
cussion that it is kept in the wet state. The results of 
analysis show one atom of mercury, and two each of car- 
bon, nitrogen, and oxygen, so that the formula may be 
empirically written HgCgFTgOg, or perhaps more correctly 
HgO.OgNjO ; the chemical factor CgNjO is called 
etddi but has never been produced separately. Opinions 
differ as to the precise “rational’* formul® of the ful- 
minates, some chemists considering their process of forma 
tion to he similar to that of the nitro-substitution products. 
It will be observed that two atoms of nitrogen take the 
place of hydrogen, being the ratio of combining propor- 
tions of those elements. The products of combustion are 
carbonic oxide, nitrogen, and metallic mercury, and the 
violence of action is due to the sudden evolution of a 
volume of gas and vapour very largo in comparison with 
that of the substance, its density being so great. This 
fulminate enters into the composition used for percussion 
caps and electric fuzesj its practical value has of late years 
been immensely increased by the discovery of its power, 
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even in very small quantities, to protmeo the almost in- 
stantaneous decomposition of several explosive substances. 

Fulminate of silver is prepared in a similar manner, but, 
h piu g far more sensitive, is of little practical value ; it is 
employed, in very minute quantities, in making such toys 
as detonating crackers. 

The difficulties m the way of estimating, with any 
accuracy, the force of explosive substances are very great, 
especially as no definite standard of comparison can bo laid 
dowa However, by means of theoretical considerations, 
combined with the results of actual experiment, a tolerably 
fair approximation may bo arrived at. 

When an exjilosive substance is exploded in a closed M.axi- 
vessel sufficiently stiong to resist rupture, the tension nmm ten- 
attains its moxininm value in an extremely short space ot 
time and gradually decreases from tho heat being conducted 
away by the metal envelope, and dispersed by radiation. 

It has, however, been demonstrated that, at the moment of 
maxinin m tension, the loss of pressure duo to tlic coninni- 
nicatiou of heat to tho vessel, if the latter ho filled with tlio 
explosive, is less than one per cent. The i)roducts of com- 
bustion. after cooling down, can ca.rily ho detcrmiiiod hy 
analysis, and arc then either (u) wholly gdsoons, a.s for 
chloride or iodide of nitrogen ; (6) gaseous mid liquid, 111 
the case of gun-cotton and nitro-glycerin; or (c) ga.‘>oous 
and solid, as with gunpowder. It is certain that, at tho 
moment of explosion, the products of the more violent 
explosive compounds are wholly in a stale of gas orvapmir, 
but wo should arrive at incorrect results by making tho 
same assumption in the case of a meclinuical mixture liko 
gunpowder. Tho exporinicnl.s of Noble and Abel on “ Jhred 
Gunpowder” (P/iiL Trans. Jloy, ,Shr., It'T-l), which aio (ho 
most complote ever undertaken, show that tho ulUnintely 
solid residue is, at tho momoiit of explosion, in a lajuul 
state, and most probably in a very finely duuled coudilioii; 
moreover, that, at that instant, it occupii:.s a .‘Jpace tho 
ratio of which is about *0 that of the oiigmal volume, .siq)- 
posing tho substance to fill the vessel 111 winch it is 
exploded. 

Provided the laivs concerned can bo supposed to hold 
good at such high temperatures, wo nmy assumo for tho 
gaseous products of combustion Iho well-known eqnatUii 
of the elasticity and dilatibility of pennanont g!i.se.s— 

0). 

where E is a constant, and t reckoucci from absolute zero 
( - 273“ C). For tho sake of convenience, w'o will consider 
that a unit of weight of tho explosive substance occnpit*.s a 
unit of volume, and, if P be maxinmui tension developed 
by the explosion, we have 

ril-p)«IlT (!>), 

where T is the temperature of explosion, and p tho ratio of 
the volume ef tho non-gaseous products, taken as constant; 
we have also the relation 

jPo(l-p)=lt.273, (3), 

when the vessel is cooled down to 0® C ; therefore, elimi- 
nating E between (2) and (3), we get 



But permanent gases under the pressure;)^ in atmo.sphercs, 
at a volume (1 - p), will ocenpy a space (1 - p), if allowed 
to expand to the normal pressure of 7C0 mm.; calling this 
expanded volume Y, 

273 (l-p) 

The^ large amount of aqueous vapour produced hy the 
explosion of some compounds must bo added to the value 
of Y, its volume being calculated on the soppositinn that 
it can remain uncondeased at the temperature of 0* C. 
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We Lave no certain means of directly estimating the 
temperature of exijlosion, but if it be assumed, as is usually 
done, to be the lomperature the total products of combus- 
tion woulil attain to if the whole amount of heat generated 
by tbo explosion were applied to raise them, under con- 
stant volume, from absolute zero, we Lave the relation 
II=Tc„ 

in whioh H represents the uuiiiber of units of heat 
generated, and c the specific heat under constant volume 
of the milted p-ocliicts, gaseous or otherwise. The quan- 
tity of heat can be obtained by experiment, and this, divided 
by the specific heat, will give the temperature. The chief 
sources of error lie iii tlio assumption that the specific 
heat remains constant throughout tLc great range ol Icm- 
Itoratiire in question, and in the additional quantities of 
heat diHciigaged hy secondary loaetions. The value of T 
tliuH found probably will therefore lie higher than the real 
teniporaturo. 

Eiplo- 1 liu iuy regard to the above roasomng, it may be (jenerally 
Rive L'oiiduded that tbo amount of force exerted by an explosive 
force, sub.'ilauco dupLiids upon — (1) tbo vdume of (jas or viqmir 
produceil by tlio transformation, compared with that of 
the original substance ; and (2) the tmpendure of explosion^ 
which dctorimuos the extent to which the gases are ex- 
paudotl, or tliuir toiisiou mcreasod; or, in other words, the 
e.xplo.sivo force is diredly proportional to the heat of 
combustion, and the volume of gns and vapour calculated 
at 0" 0. ami 7'60 mm. pressure, and inversely proportional 
to the specific heat of the mixed products. 

Tt has boon supposed by Eortlielot and others that the 
volmiio of gas prodnocil may possibly be still further in- 
croasod by the partial or total “dissociation" of the 
ciiiiipoiiml gasos, at the high temperatures concerned; for 
cxiiiiipio, that tlio onrliomc acid (CO^) may be decomposed 
into ciirboaic oxide (CO) and oxygon, or the aqueous 
vapour into oxygon and hydrogen. However, Noble and 
MjcI demonstrate that, in the former instance, the loss of 
tempcraliiri!, consciiucut upon the absorption of heat by 
the decunipositimi, would wore than compensate for the 
iucroase of voliiiiio by dissociation. It must also be 
romomboruil tbat, if Lhu temperature bo extremely high, 
fio also is the pmssure under which dissociation must lake 
place. Wo may tliorcfore considor that it has no sousible 
iiillui’iico upon the o.\plobivo force. 

It is most important to distinguish between explosive 
sivo force and explosive elfcct, the latter iu great measure 
effect, depending upon the rapidity with which the metamor- 
phosis takes ])lace, while the same amount of force may 
be c.xerted suddenly or gradually. We may, therefore, 
coiLsidor that the explosive effect varies directly as the 
volume of gas produced and the temperature of explosion, 
and bivmehj as the time required for the transformation. 
But the time, and, to a certain extent, the products and 
temperature, will vary with— (d.) the physical state of the 
explosive substance, (/j.) the external conditions under 
which it is fired; (c.) the mode of firing or exploding. 
Physical The pihysicul or mechanical state of the expilosive sub- 
state of stance has a most important bearing upon the effect 
obtained from it. To prove this, it is only necessary to 
point to the very different results given by ^mpowders 
made with the same propoi;tions of the three ingredients, 
but varying iu density, and in shape and size of grains or 
l)icccs. Gun-cotton is even more affected by variations 
in mechanical condition. In the form of loose wool, it 
bums so rapidly that gunpowder in contact vrith it is not 
inflamed; pilaited or twisted tightly, its rate of combustion 
in air is greatly modified. This is due to the fact that 
the infiammable carbonic oxide, which is evolved by the 
decomposition from the want of sufficient stored-up oxygen 
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to oxidize compiletely all the carbon of the gun-cotton, 
cannot penetrate between the fibres and accelerate the com- 
bustion, but burns with a bnght flame away from the 
surface cf the tmsted cotton, when the yarn is yet more 
compressed by any means, the temperature is not kept up 
to the height necessary for the combustion of the carbonic 
oxide, so that it escapes unconsuniecl, abstracting heat, 
and yet more rctaidmg the rate of burning. For the 
same reason, pulped and compressed gun-cotton burns 
comparatively slowly in air, even when dry ; in the wet 
state, it merely smoulders away, as the portions in contact 
with the fire successively become duel Yet this same 
wet compressed guu-cottoii can be so used as to constitute 
one of the most piowerful explosives known. 

It IS well known that gunpowder behaves differently External 
when fired in the open an and under strong confinement ; condi- 
noL only the rate of burning, but even, to a certain 
extent, the products of combustion are altered. We have 
discussed the effect of tightly pffaiting or compressing gun- 
cotton, but, when confined in a strong envelope, the 
whole of the inflamed gas, being unable to escape out- 
wards, is forced into the interstices under immense 
piessure, and the decomposition greatly accelerated. The 
amount of confinement or restraint needed by any explosive 
depiends, however, upon the nature of the substance and 
the mode of expilodiug it, becoming very much less as the 
transformation is more rapiid, until it may be said to reach 
the vanishing point. For exampfie, the very violent ex- 
pilosive chloride of nitrogen is usually surrounded, when 
expffoded, with a thin film of water; Abel states that if 
this film, not exceeding inch m thickness, be 

removed, the explosive effect is much lessened. Nitro- 
glycerin, again, when detonated by a fulminate, is sufficiently 
confined by the surrounding atmosphere, By the same 
means, gun-cotton may be exploded unconfined, if com- 
pressed, the mechanical cohesion affording siifficientrestraint. 

In the case of wet compressed gun-cotton, which can be 
detonated with even fuller effect than dry, the mechanical 
resistance is greater, the air-spaces being filled with 
incompressible fluid. 

The manner in which the explosion is brought about Mode of 
has a most important bearing upon the effect produced, fxplod- 
Tliis may be done by the direct application of an ignited 
or boated body, by the use of an electric current to heat 
a fine platinum wire, or by means of percussion, con- 
enssion, or friction, converting mecbanical energy into heat. 

A small quantity of a subsidiary explosive, such as a com- 
position sensitive to friction or percussion, is often em- 
ployed, for the sake of convemence, to ignite the main 
charge, the combustion spreadiug through the mass with 
more or less rapidity, according to the nature of the 
substance. 

Although subsidiary or initiatory explosives were atDetona 
first used merely to generate sufficient heat to ignite the 
charge and are often still so employed, they have of 
late years received an application of far wider importance. 

Mr Alfred Nobel, a Swedish engineer, while endeavour- 
ing to empfioy nitro-glycerin for practical purposes, found 
considerable difficulty in exploding it with certainty; 
he at length, in 1864:, by using a large percussion cap, 
charged with fulminate of mercury, obtained an expjlosiou 
of great violence. This result led to the discovery 
that many explosive substances, when exploded by means 
of a sTnall quantity of a suitable initiatory explosive, 
produce on effect far exceeding anything that can he attri- 
buted to the ordinary combustion, however rapid, of the 
body in question ; in fact, the whole mass of the explosive 
is converted into gas with such suddenness that it may, 
practically, be considered instantaneous; this sudden trans- 
formation is termed “detonation.” Of the substances 
YIII. — 102 
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capable of producing such action, fulminate of mercury is 
the most important. 

Sorae explosives appear always to detonate, in whatever 
manner they may be exploded, such as chloride aud iodide 
of nitrogen , the explosive effect is therefore mnch greater 
than that of a slower explosive substance, although their 
explosive force may be less. Again, other substances, such 
as gun-cotton and nitro-glycerm, arc detonated or not accoid- 
ing to the mode of explosion. Indeed, Abel has proved 
that most explosives, including gunpowder, can be de- 
tonated, provided the proper initiatory chaise be employed. 
Eoux and S'lrrau (Corajifes Rewlus, 1874) have divided 
Tavo explosions into two classes or orders, — “detonations” or 
oTfiera explosions of the first order, and “simple explosions” of 
the second order. They made a series of experiments 
with the object of determining the comparative values of 
various explosive substances, detonated, and exploded in 
the ordinary manner ; the method employed was to ascer- 
tain the quantity of each just sufficient to produce rupture 
itt small spherical shells of equal strength. The following 
table gives the comparative results for the three most im- 
portant explosive substances : — 



Eiplosiv 

e Effect 


Second Oidet. 

Fust Olflci 

Gunpowder 

I’OO 

4-34 

Gun-cotton or niti’o-cellolose . . 

3 no 

6 48 

litro-glycerin 

4-80 

10-13 


These experiments, although valuable, cannot be con- 
sidered as affording a precise method of comparison; the 
results would be affected, inter alia, by the impossibility of 
emsuring that the shells were all of the same strength, a 
point of great importance, considering the very small 
weights of each explosive used ; also the rate of combustion, 
aud therefore the explosive effect, of gunpowder is materially 
affected by its mechanical condition, so that different 
powders would give a varying standard of comparison 
However, they afford fair evideuco that, when detonated, 
gun-cotton has about six times, and pure nitro-glyceriu 
about ten times the local explosive effect of gunpowder 
simply ignited in the ordinary manner ; nitro-glycorin is 
usually employed in the form of “ dynamite,” mixed with 
some inert absorbent substance, so that its power is pro- 
portionately reduced. 

Theory The rationale of detonation is not yet understood. If the 
of de- tmnsf ormation were due merely to the mechanical energy of 
tonatiou, particles of gas, liberated from the initiatory charge at 
a tremendous velocity, being converted into heat by impact 
against the mass of the explosive substance, theu ii would 
follow that the most powerful explosive would be the best 
detonating agent; this is, however, by no means the case, 
for a few grains of fulminate of mercury in a metal tube 
will detonate gun-cotton, whereas nitro-glycerin, although 
joossessed of more explosive force, will not do so unless 
used in large quantities. The fact of its being possible 
to detonate web gim-cotton is also a proof that the action 
cannot be due to heat alone. It would rather seem to be 
what Professor Bloxam terms “sympathetic” explosion; 
the experiments of Abel, as well as those of Champion 
and Pellet in Prance, appear to indicate a vibratory action 
of the detonating agent upon the ultimate particles of the 
substance to be exploded. An explosive molecule is most 
unstable, certain very delicately balanced forces preserving 
the chemical and physical equilibrium of the compound. 
If these forces he rapidly overthrown in succession, we 
have explosion; but when, by a blow of a certain Mud, 
they are instantaneously destroyed, the result is detonation. 
Just as a glass globe may withsta^ a strong blow, but be 
shattered by the vibration of a particukr note, so it is con- 
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sidcred by some authorities that, in the instance cited, the 
fulminate of mercury communicates a vibration to which 
the gun-cotton molecule is sensitive, and which overthrows 
its equilibrium ; it is not sensitive to the vibrations caused 
by the mtro-glycerin, which only tears and scatters it 
mechanically. Although the action of detonation has been 
spoken of as instautaueous, and may practically be so con- 
sidered, yet a certain infinitesimal duration of lime is 
required for the metamorphosis; different substances possess, 
doubtless, different rates of detonation, for we can scarcely 
conceive of a mechanical mixture, such as gunpowder, being 
so sensitive to the action of the detonating impulse as a 
definite chemical compound, and the rate even varies 
slightly, for the same explosivci, with its physical state. 

It has boon shown, by means of Captain A. Noble’s 
chrouoscopo, that compressed gun-cotton, when dry, is 
detonated at a velocity of from 17,000 to 18,000 feet a 
second, or about 200 miles a minute ; by using a small 
piimer of dry gun-cotton, the same substance m the wet 
state may be detonated at the increased rate of from 18,000 
to 21,000 feet a second, or about 240 miles a minute. 

The following results are taken fiom oxpcumeiits on 
detonation and its applications, carried out by F. A. Abel, 
C.B.,P.rt.S.:— 

I. Illuitratinff some of the coiiditiom which promote the detom- 
Hon of an explosive sul^in(£~-[a) Quality of ihe %iitlutl drtonatwn; 

(h) Itaistancc to mechanical dispcmon offered ly the mass of the 
sul^ince to be detoneded. 

I. Afuzo containing rattier more ttnm 1 oz gunjioAviler, strongly 
confmod, ex]»lodcd in contact with a ni.i&s of eiiiiipvc.ssed gun-coUnti, 
only iullames it, altliongli the explo.sion of the fuze is iippureiitly 
a suarii one 

2 Forty-live grama of fulminate of inereiiry, exjiloilod uneoiifiiu'd 
on the surface of a piece of compmshed guu-colton, only iiilliiiiii'H 
or dispeises it. 

3. A fu/O containing 9 grains fulniinato of ineieuiy, strongly 
confmed, exidodeil in conlaet ivitli oompieasod gun-cotton, or dyn.i- 
niile, detonutes it with ceitaiuty. 

4 All equal quantity ot fulniinato, shnilaily conlined, diK‘s not 
dclonalo uncompressed gun-cotton in which it is inilirddid, Init 
merely disperses and mllitnios it. 

6. 150 giuiiis comiiresscd gun-cotton, delomited in proximity to 
dyinumb, delonate.s the latter. 

6. 8 oz. of dynamite, and very much larger iiuantitu'.s, detonated 
in contaet witli compicssed guu-cottoii only disperscH it 

II, Transmission of Drtxmatm. 

7. Detonation being established at ouo oxtiemity of a eontimious 
low of ibstinct masses of comprewied gun-cotton, or iljiiiiniite, 
travels the whole length theieof. StJvtehiiiginsulalmg wins acro.s.s 
tlic row of disas, at iutemls of wx fi'ul, llieir riiiilnrc by the 
detonation gives spark-reccfrds on the cylinder of Nobh-'s clirono- 
sco]»e, byjneansof whicb the rate of tninsniisMou can be calculated, 

8. A row of gun-cotton discs, of any length, placed 0 '5 inch apm’l, 
can all bo detonated from one end, 

9. Discs of compressed gmi-cotton, tveighing about 8 oz, each, 
being placed 6 inches ajiai’t, the detonation of the cc'iitral dis only 
blows away or broaks up the neighbouring nia.sw's. 

10. About 2 oz. compressed gun-cotton being inserted into ouo 
extremity of aw rought-irou tube 5 feet long, its detonation is traus- 
mitted to a disc of compressed gun-cotton inserted into the other 
extremity of tlio tube. 

III. JpplicaUons of Detonation. 

II. A wrought non rail cnii be destroyed by delonaiiiig 8 oz. of 
compressed gun-cotton placed, unconfincd upon the mil. 

12. A piece of wet gwi-cotton, quite injinllinumahle, reiijored 
from a mio and detonated upon a block of granite, msing a small 
primer of dry gun-cotton, shatters the block. 

13. A stockade can he destroyed, hy means of a flat charge built 
up of wet gun-cotton slabs,— detonation being cstablishetl by means 
oi a small portion of the charge in a dry state. 

14. A submerged charge of w'et gun-cotton, open on all sides to 
the wata, imd merely conflned ai’ound the dry initiative charge, or 
primer, by means of a net, can be detonated. 

Many attempts have been made, especially by foreign 
chemists and phjraieists, to arrive at an exact detenniRation expio. 
of the comparative force of explosive substances. Thesfvea 
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means adopted may be summed up under tbe two headings 
of (1) experiment alone, and (2) calculation and experiment 
combined In the first category may be placed the expen- 
nioiits of Roux aud Sarraii, already noticed. By the second 
method, Berthclot {Force d& la Fovdre et Matieres 
Ejciiloaioes, 1872) calculates the volume of gases ■which 
ivoiihl bo produced, and having ascertained the quantity of 
lioat generated by the explosion, cousidera that their pro- 
duct affords a teim of cmapari&on according fairly wcU with 
the results of experiment. Sarran [Eijcfs de la liovidre et 
des siiht,knim <\rjilo.dvcs, 187-1), from a train of reasoning 
some what similar to that hero followed, arrives at the con- 
clusion that the explosive force is nearly pioportional to the 
prndiict of the heat of coinbustiou by the weight of perma- 
nont gases produced; he obtains both these data by 
cxpcnini'iitM earned out at the Depot coiilral des Mauiifae- 
lures do I’Etnt. The following table shows the results of 
the two methods ; — 


Exltlobn u Siibbtiuiso 

Relative Foico, 

Sfliun. 

Beitliclol: 

ntiupowdur 

1-00 

I'OO 

(liiii-coUon 

3 ‘00 

3 42 

Nitin-glycurin 

4-55 

6 80 

IbiT.ili' ot poliisli 

ro8 

2*44 

I’liu'aU' of poliisli and sallpetro ,. 

1 19 

2 07 

I’lcrato mid chlorate of potash 

182 

3 46 

Oliloudu of nitrogen 

108 

0-86 


The iilaii pursued by Sarraii appeals the more reliable of 
tliu two, in that ho obtains by exporimout the quantity of 
purmanout gases evolved; tho relative proportions he gives 
agree fairly well with those cxporiinentally determined 
by him, in conjunction with Konx, for simple explosion 
Willi loforenco to ncrthelot’s llguros, it is a woll tnown 
fact that mtro-glyccrin, when not detonated, is very un- 
certain in its action, so that in all probability it would 
never give its full theoretic force; iSarrau soems nearer 
its correct value. On the other hand, chlorine gas, 
lilienilcd by tho oxjilosioii of chlorate of potash and 
chlrtride of nitriigcii, is very heavy, so that considerable 
variation may arise from ostimatiiig it by weight instead of 
volume. Tho mean of the re.sults given by five descrip- 
tions of gimimwdur was adopted by Sanuu as his standard, 
and he obtimates tho pressure at about 5290 atmospheres. 
Noble and Abel have proved these figures to ho consider- 
ably too low ; and we shall, in all probability, bo not far 
wrung if we multiply each of tho ratios given in Sarrau’s 
table by COOO, in order roughly to show tho pres.s'ure, in 
atmosphere.?, of equal weights of each of the substances 
in question exploded in about its own volume, but not 
detonated. 

Proiliiots Wo have considered tho tension developed in a close vessel 
of com- of constant volmuo. Let us now investigate the case of the 
bu.stion projiuetia of combustion being allowed to expand in a vessel 
gx- iniporviouH to heal, it having been conclusively proved 
pawl, that with largo charges the loss of heat by communication 
to the metal of a gun is relatively very small, and may 
practically bo neglected. If V, P, and T be respectively 
the initial volume occupiocl by the substance, the maximum 
pressure, aud the temperature of explosion, we shall deduce 
expressions for tho pressure and temperature corresponding 
to any volume v, and tho work dona by the expanaon of 
the permanent gases in the space v-Y. It will simplify 
tho calculation if wo suppose that the gravimetric density of 
the substance is unity, that it fills the volume in which it is 
exploded, and that the charge is burnt before it commences 
to do work, either upon a projectile or otherwise ; even 
with gunpowder the correction due to tliis last assumption 
is not great, and the action of the more violent exqilosives 


may practically be considered instantaneous, especially 
when detonated. It has already been stated that, ■with 
most explosives, there is au ultimately solid or liquid 
residue, the products not being wholly gaseous ; with gun- 
powder this residue is very considerable. 

As before, lot p be the ratio of the volume of the non-gaseous 
products at the roistant of exiilosion ; then the original volume of 
g.is and vapour will beV(l-/)l, ami the exjiamled volume 
lor the sake of bievity these coireciions will he made at the end 
of the calculations. As already stated, foi gunpowder the value 
of p is about 6 ; it is relatively inconsiderable for the more violent 
explosive compounds. 

Sfeatmg with the fnndament.ff rehition for permanent gases, 

’ ( 1 ), 


if wo siipposo the pressure to icinain constant while the volume 
vanes by an infinitesimal amount dv, the tempeiatnro will undergo 

a corresponding vmialion and the gases gain or lose an 

amount of heat q, being the specific heat foi constant pres- 
sme ; suuilaily, if the volume ho supposed to remain constant, 
while the pressure vaiios by dp, we have a gam or loss of boat 

Ct hemg ■file specific heat for constant volume ; consequently, 
when both pressure and volume vary simultaneously, the gam or 
loss of heat is 

^^{cp.p(lv■^■e^.vdp)=(^h ( 2 ); 


and differentiating {1), 

ptlii-\-vdp='Rdl . 


(3). 


Eliminating vdp between these equations, we get 

pdv+ct (i) 


Again, if (f he tho specific heat of the solid residue, assnmed to be 
coiibUnt, and o- tlie ratio of its weight to that of tl« gas and vapoui, 
it IS evident that tho residue will paid with nil amount of heat, o-c'. dt, 
during au instuiil of the o-xpaiision while tlio tempeiaturcislowpd 
iiy au amount dt ; but, by our hypothesis, tho heat given off by 
the KMilue IS acquued by the gases ; thcieioi'c, 

rffta-fffi' di, 


aud (4) becomes, for the expansion from V to v, 

.... ( 0 ). 

Substilnling forp its value derived from (1), dividing both sides 
by t, and integratuig, we have 


Mir 




whence 

cy- CB 

. ( 8 ), 

maxing tho coiTCCiioii for the volume of the solid or liquid ivsidno 

. . . w. 

In a precisely similar manner, or more briefly by remembering 
that rV»RT, we find 

cp-^ec' 


But the dcrinite integral f pdk, represents the work done by the yyojj; 

J y done by 

xpanaon of the gas snd vapour from the volume Y to any volume the ex- 




ClI). 


R 

lu'legrating, and remembering that where J is Joules 

TUCftb aTiicnl equivalent of heat, wo got 

w^JCcB+fTeO^r-f} ..... . (12); 


or the ■wort done is directly proiiortional to the loss of temperature 
during 'the expansion, 

Suteuting tho value above found for f, we have 


« • (15); 

hut T(c,+W)-H, the whole amount of heat generated by the 
explosion, so that we have the expression, 
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. . (li) 

This expression for the woik done is of considerable 
practical value in the case of gunpowder, or any explosive 
which can be used as a propelling agent with heavy 
guns. Knowing the length and diameter of the bore, we can 
calculate the total maximum work due to a given weight 
of charge in expanding to that volume. This maximum 
is of course not attained in practice, and it is there- 
fore necessary to multiply it by a ratio, or factor, 
dependent on the nature of the gun and projectile, the 
powder used, mode of ignition, &c. How'ever, by making 
use of the results of actual experiment, this “ factor of effect,” 
or percentage of work realii^ed, can be determined with 
much accuracy. Its value is greatest for very large guns, 
being 93 per cent for the 38-ton gun, and becoming as low 
as about 50 per cent, in the case of the little 7-pr. mountain 
gun of 150 lb. weight; the difference is chiefly due to the 
loss of heat by communication to the metal of the gun 
(See Woblo and Abel on “Fired Gunpowder.”) 

Initial We can approximate to the “muzzle velocity,” or the 
velocity, velocity atwhichthe projectile leaves the bore, by sutetituting 
the value of W, found for the particular guu, in the ordinary 

equation of work, W = y^, where V is the velocity, and 
w the weight of the projectile; we thence obtain 

If Wj the maximum work due to the expansion of the 
gaseous products m the volume of the bore, be multiplied by 
the factor of effect./, for the nature of gun and powder used, 
the result will be very nearly the mean observed velocity. 
Graphi- The mathematical expression for the work done by an 

smteto esrplosive substance in expanding from V to v, ox J'^pdvy 
of work, gviijeutly denotes the area of a plane curve ; the work may 
therefore be graphically represented by the area enclosed by 
a curve, having for its ordinates the pressures in foot-tons, 
or atmospheres, and for absciss® the corresponding volumes 
Dr spaces occupied by the gases. 

Total equation (14), we take the limits between V and 

theoretic infinity, we arrive at a very simple expression for the total 
work, theoretic work due to the indefinite expansion of a given 
weight of any explosive substance, v becoming indefinitely 
great compared to the original volume V, and we have 

W-JH, (15), 

which may be called the “ potential energy ” of the ex- 
plosive, being the product of tho total quantity of heat 
generated by the explosion and the mechanical equivalent 
of heat. This conclusion, within the assumptions made, 
is in strict accordance with the principle of the mutual 
convertibility of energy and heat 

The following table shows the potential energy, in 
foot-tons, calculated from the heat of combustion for each 
explosive, determined by Eoux and Sarran, in the experi- 
ments already referred to ; that for gunpowder is the 
mean given by five kinds. 

Potentul Energy 


ExplosiTc Substance, per lb, 

Foot-tons. 

Gunpowder... 480 

Gun-cotton 716 

Nitro-glycerin 1139 

Picrate of potash 536 

Picrate of potash and saltpetre 615 

Picrate and chlorate of potash 781 

Chloride of nitrogen 216 


The above figures naturally direct our attention to the 
small amount of work stored up in even the most violent 
explosive substance, compared with the potential energy of 
1 lb. of coal, which is about 4980 foofr-tons. Noble and 
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Abel point out that this great difference is not alone due to 
the fact tliat the coal draws its oxygon from the air, but 
also because the explosive lias to expend a considerable 
amount of work in converting its condensed magazine of 
oxygen intogas, before it can combine with tho carbon; 
further, with lefereiice to the economic value of tho work 
done, that the oxygen used by the coal costs nothing, 
whereas much expense is incurred in condensing the oxygon 
into the explosive substance. 

The practical value of any explosive must depend greatly Practical 
upon the object to be attained. It is essential to distiiignish value of 
between exidosive force and effect; the more sudden the ™ 
action the more local will be the efl’ect produced, and hence ^ ^ 
the very violent explosive sulstances are useless as piopcl- 
Img agents for heavy guns or small arms, siueo they would 
destroy the weapon before overcoming the inertia of the 
projectile It is true that gun-cotton, jweparecl in various 
forms, and mixed with other suhstanecs to moderate its 
action, as well as a similar compound made fiom saw-dust, 
an inferior form of cellulose, arc sonietiines used ivith small 
arms ; but, in addition to a want of uuifonnity in ai turn, 
the strain caused by such substances would bo tar too gieat 
ill the largo charges needed for lioavy guns. Again, there 
are cases, oven iunimiug or blasting openitmiiH, for instaiice, 
when it is desired to displace largo masses ol cnithorsoft 
rock, in which a comparatively slow explosive, such as 
gunpowder, would give better results than gun-cot ton or 
dynamite. However, speaking goiioially, gunpowder in 
some one of its forms is far tho most vahuiblo ns a pro- 
pelling agent, while, for destrucLuo piirposos, tho last- 
named substances aie much more ollbclivc, c.s[»ocial]y wlicii 
detonated. 

iaio —In 1860 an Act was yassoil “ to anicuil the law cuiiecrniiig Law re- 
the maMng, keejang, and ciirrugc of guniiou dcr and compositions nl’ latiiig to 
an explosive nature, and concenniig the iiiamiliictuu' ami use of liic- e\plo- 
woiks ’’ (23 and 21 Vict c. loll), wlicichy ])ruvimis Acts on tlic s.inio sivcs. 
siilijcct u CIO repealed, and iiiiiiuti' tuid sUni!.ciit ivguliilioiis mini- 
dneed. Gnnpowdev may only he niamifutiiUMl in mills, lawliilly 
used at the coinincnccmeiit ol tlie Ad, oi duly lici*ii...('(l as in lliis 
Act provided , other explosive coiiijiositiuns n'linire a liet nee, uinl 
the pui'caulioiiiuy rules os to iiuiintity, distiinet* Irnm dacilini; 
houses, &C., are .set forth in niinute det.ul. Ahi jiei-on may sell 
fiieworks without a hcoiice, oi to jiersoiis apiMii'iif ly midi i 1(! ,\eiiis 
of age; andthiownig iirewoiks on tlie siieeli u.is made pnnislialile 
hya peualtj' not execednig fn. Other legiilations d<{i! uilh ear- 
ri'ago hy hiud and sea, .seaieli-wai mills ins]ie( lions of mills, Am. 
Aineiiding Acts were ]iussed in 1801 and 1.S(I2 

In 1875 wa.s i^med tho “K.xplosiie,s Ael ” (iJ.S A'id. e 17), whieli 
repeals tho former Acts, and deals uitli the wlmli* .siiliji et in a mom 
cnmjtrehcnsive iiiauner “ Exjilosives” are thus deliniMl (1 ) ( Sun- 
liovvdcr, niti’o-glyconii, dynamite, gnn-eotlon, lilasling jiouileis, 
fulminate of nioicuiy or of other metals, etilimvi'd lires, ami 
every other snlislaiiec, whether .similar to tlio.si‘ ahove ineiitiomsl 
Ol not, used or manufactured with a view loprnduee a juaelical 
effeet hy eiqilosiou or a pyi'otcchiuo ellcet, and luclnding t2) 
fog-signals, meworks, fuzes, roekets, ]iereuSHion caps, detonatru's, 
cartiidges, ammunition of iill descriptions, and every ndaiii.itmu 
or preparation of an exjilosive as ahove defined. ParL i deals 
with gunpowder, poit u. with iiilro-glyeeriu and other explo- 
sives ; part iii. with insiieutiou, aecidenf s, .sisirch, fee. ; jiart iv. 
with vanous siqiplcmcntiiiy provisions. In aildiliim to tin* lieein'ii 
required for luanufacturiug gunpowder, it is jtroviih'd tliul gun- 
powder shall not be kept in any jilace except (1) a Iicim,seil faetoiy, 

(2) a licensed magazine or store, or (3) premises regii.leivd for keejiiiig 
gimpowder. Ihreate persons may lceei» gimjHnnh.r for tln-ir own 
use to the amount of thiity iiomuls. Ilules lor tlie jiioin-r Icei ping 
of gunpowder on suoh redstered premises are pn .serilasl. The Act 
contains 122 .sections, and applies to Scotland and Irelautl ib well as 
England. It was Imsed on the rcjiort of a Committee of the House 
of Commons. Public opinion had been greatly excited on tho hub- 
jout hy the terrible explosion on the Kegeiit’s Canal in 1874. 

Petroleum is governed by the Pctroleiun Act 1871— an annual 
Act, which has been included every year in the Expiring Acts Con- 
tinuance Bilk 

In 1877 tho “Fisheries (Dynamite) Act” was passed, wherely 
any pereon who uses dynamite or other explosive suManoe to eaten 
or destroy fish in a public fishery, shall be liable, on sumiuaiy con- 
vietion, "to a fine not exceeding £20, or imprisonment fox a term of 
not more than two months. 
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Jjibliogmpliy — See, on tlic general sulijcet, the following works: 
— ConiiL (le St Robert, Tiaitada Tlicrmoihjnrnmquc, Tuiiu, 1865, 
Eeitlii.iol, “ licelieiiiu's de Tlieniioelmme,” Annuhs ile jPhiisiqnG et 
de L'lihiiii', tome VI. , Eeiiluiol, ,SW 7ii Fotce tie ho 2‘oiulic d Ics 
J'Ji'idimics, 1872 , Roiiv and Rjirtiu, “ Expenuienls on Ex- 
jiloine^, ' L'oiiiiilis Jii’mlitt, totnu L\xvii 1871, lhiii.<?en niul SJiis- 
koll’s “ lifse.iielies on Eiied Gunpowder,” Foqi/t'iido/'irs Atinufen, 
■\()1 eii , Sdii.ui, lurlincJics thconqiics siir Ifs rflds dehi imiuhc, 
et dca siihhniri"i e,i‘j)liit,ii ea, IS/l; Noble and Abel, Iir!,t‘tnvlic<s on 
ii'ep/ostivs — Fircil IfiiiqMnrih e, 1875 , Ihccnt inbrntiijatioiisaiulaji- 
l>lnitfiniis of erjitosnc iii/cnff,, E A Abel, F.R S , 1871, “Con- 
tiibiilions to llio histoiy ol Explosiv'a Agents,” F A. Abe], F li S 
(/‘/III' Hiiii ,S'u('.,Nn IfiO, lS7l)j ilhi'Mis/j// J/io/'f/a/iic ctnd Oif/tfjiic, 

C L riloviim (ill tides oil Guiijiowder, Oiui-L'ottoii, &.C.), London, 
1875, ibi.itoiy motions prodiieed by Detouiuits,” Ciuinpion 
ami I'dlct (L'iiii)ii{."i Ui'/u/ii% vol Ixxv ) , Kales on ce/tani E.ndu- 
sne Jiti,iN,^\\\i\Wv¥, Hill, H.I] Olieiiiist, U.S Toipcdo Seiviee, 
IJoston, 1S75. Till* liililii)gi.M)]iy of cxplosivi's i.s eliiefly eont.nneil 
111 inemoiis se.itteied throughout proceedings ol viiTioiis le.iiiied 
socnties ' (\V II W.) 

EXTRADITION", "When a person who lia.s comuntloil 
an oHoncc in one emintry escapes to another, what la tlie 
duty of the liiltor with rcyarrl to hmi^ Should tlie 
ciuinhy of refnirc try liiin in its own courts according to its 
own l.tUi', or dolivcr huu up to Iho countiy whose laws he 
has hnikeii’ 'Po the gouoral ipiestion iuternatioual law 
gives no certim ausuor. Some jurists, Orofcius among 
thoni, iucliuu to hold that a state is bound to give up fugi- 
tive criminals, but the majority appear to deny the obliga- 
tion as aiuiitlor of right, and prefer to put it ou the ground 
of comity. And the imivorbal practice id uutious is to sur- 
render criminals only in coiwoiiueiice of some si»eciiil treaty 
with Uie country which dciuauds them. 

There arc two practical dilficulties about ostradilion 
whioli have probably prevented the growth of any uniform 
rule (111 the subject. One is the vauatioii lu the delhutums 
of crime adopted by (lill’eroiit couuLnos Tlio second is the 
possibility ot the prucess of e.Ktuiditiou being employed to 
got hold of a pensun who is 'W’liuted by his country, not 
really for a criminal, but tor a political oli'etico. In modern 
stales, and more particularly in England, offences of a 
political character have alway.s been carefully excluded from 
the oiieration of the law of extradition. 

M.\traditiou, as stilted iihovo, lias for the most jiart bcou 
regulated liy special treaties, A full list of the extiadition 
tu!iitie.s between the principal cLvili/cd countries will be 
found in i’liilli more’s IidvrtmiUmi.d L<nt\ vol. i. c. 21. Just 
before, the passing of the E.xtraditiou Act of 1R70, England 
hud only two treaties subsisting — one with France, another 
with the United States. Both xvcrc confirmed by Acts of 
Bavliaiuent. The “Extradition Act 1870” enacts that 
“ where an avrangoment has been made with any foreign 
state, with respect to the surrender to such slate of any 
fugitive criminals, Her hlajesty may, by Order in Council, 
direct that this Act shall apply in the cAse of such foreign 
state,” subject to any limitations, conditions, or restrictions 
that may be thought expedient. It is expressly provided — 

1. That iiliigitive ciiniin.il shall not he sunvii (lured for a political 
ollVni‘ 1 *, or if hu prove tliiit his Biirroinliir lias in fact been retiuired 
with a view of trying him for ii political oli'niec. 

2. I’lovisiou must lt« made tliat a siin’ciidcrcd criminal shall not 
he tried for any but the o-xlradition onmo, 

3. t'rimimiis iici'iiscd or couvicti'il of oirences in England shall not 
be Mirrcmb‘n‘d iii extradition until they are discharged. 

4. 'I’hero numt Im an iutorval of 15 days botiveen the committal 
to ]>rison and the sinTcndcr. 

An Order in Oouuoil under the Act must be iu 
conformity with its provisions, and must provide for the 
(Itttenninatioii of the arrangement after not more than a 
year’s notice. 

"When the Act applies, a fugitive criminal of a foreign 
state is liable to surrender. A req[uisition for that purpose 
must be addressed to a secretary of state by some person 
recognized as a diplomatic representative of the foreign 
state, The secretary of state, unless he thinks the offence 
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is one of a political character, may inform a police magis- 
trate of the requisition, and require him to issue his wariant 
for the apprehuiisioa of the ciimmal. The police magistrate, 
wlieu the criminal is brought before him, shall receive any 
evidence tending to show that the offence is political, or is 
not an extradition crime. If the evidence is such as would 
justify a committal for trial in England, or would prove 
that the prisoner has been convicted, the magistrate com- 
mits him to iirison, and after fifteen days’ interval, or if 
a habeas corjnis is issued after the decision of the coiut, 
the secretary of state may by his warrant deliver him over 
to the rcpicsentativos of the foreign country. If the 
prisoner is not removed within two months he must be 
discbaigod. The Act applies, with certain modifications, to 
all Biitish possessions 

“ Fugitive criminal ” means any person accused or con- 
victed of an extradition crime committed witbin the 
jurisdiction of any foreign state, who is in, or is suspected 
of being iu, any portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. The 
following is a list of extradition crimes, to be construed 
according to the law existing in England : — 

Murder and attempt and conspiring to innrder ; maiislaugliter , 
counterfeiting or altering money, and uttering; foigeiy, countei- 
feitiug, and altering •what is forged, kc ; embezz-Ieniciit and laieeny 
obtaining monoy and goods by Lilse preteiiccb , baukiujitcy cnnie 
fmiid by Iwilee, banker, agent, &c. ; ivipe , abduction ; child- 
stealing , buigl.iry and housebreaking , aisoii ; roblieiy with vio. 
leiico ; tliieuls by letter or otbeiivise, ivitli intent to extort , piiaoy by 
law of nations ; snilcing or destroying a vessel at sea, or attempting 
or conspiiing to do so , assaults ou board ship on the high seas, 
w ilh iuleut to destroy life or to do grievous bodily harm ; revolt 
Ol conspiiacy to revolt by two or more persons on boaid a ship on 
the high seas against the authority of the master. The Extradition 
Act ot 1873 adds the following , — Kidnapiung and false imprison- 
ment ; peijuiy and subornation of pevjmy ; and indictable oliences, 
not tiieviously named, under the Larceny and other Criminal Acts of 
1861 (21 and 25 Vnt. c 06, 97, 08, 99, 100, 101) 

The countries with which England has entered into ex- 
tradition treaties are tlie following : — Austria, 3d December 
1873 j Belgium, SOtli May 1876; Brazil, 13th November 
1872; Denmark, Slsfc March 1873 ; France, 13th February 
1843; Germany, 14th May 1872; Hayti, 7th December 
1874 ; Honduras, 6th January 1874 ; Italy, 5th February 
and 7Lh May 1873; Netherlands, 10th June 1874; 
Sweden and Norway, 2f)th June 1 873, Switzerland, 
31st March 1874 , United States, 9th August 1842 
(Abdy’s edition of Kent’s Intermiioml Law, Cambridge, 
1878). The treaties with France and the United States, it 
will be noticed, are those which were in force before the 
English Extradition Acts. Difficulties have arisen between 
this country and the United States as to the effect of the 
Extradition Act ou tlie subsisting treaty. In 1875 the 
English Goverumeiit protested against the trial for a second 
offence of a criminal who had been surrendered to the 
United States. The United States Government maintained 
that the principle of the English Extradition Act (that the 
surrendered criminal shall net be tried for any offence 
committed prior to his surrender other than the extradition 
crime) did not apply to the treaty of 1842, that this 
treaty could not be newly construed at the will of one of 
the xiarties, and that the claim of the English Government 
made it impossible for the United States to ask or grant 
extradition under it. The English Government have in 
the meantime surrendered three fugitive criminals without 
insisting on their claim. A royal commission ou the 
Extradition Acts is now sitting (1878). 

See A Treatise on the Law of Extradition, by Edward Clark, 
barristor-at-law, 2d edition, London, 1874. (E. R.) 

EXTREME UNCTION, one of the seven sacraments 
of the Romish Church, now to be administered only after 
those of penance and the Eucharist to persons who are sup- 
posed to be at the point of death. Among the Orientals 
oil has long been employed as a cure for various dis- 
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orders, as well as for the purpose of promoting the general 
health of the body. According to the narrative of Mark, 
it was employed by the disciples of Jesus apparently 
for the purpose of effecting miraculous cures (Mark vL 
13). The apostle James also exhorts Christians to make 
use of it, accompanied with prayer, in the case of sick 
persons. “Is any sick among you, let him call for the 
elders of the church ; and let them piay over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the name of the Lord; and the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise lum 
up ; and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven 
him” (James v. 14, 15). Unction is not referred to by 
any of the fathers as a sacrament, but Origen, in his second 
homily on Lev. iv., implies that in his time it was conjoined 
with the imposition of hands in the lestoration of the 
lapsed; and Irenasus (i. 21, 5) states that among some of 
the Gnostics it was common to anoint the dying with a 
mixture of oil or opobalsam and water, to render their souls 
injvisible to their spiritual enemies in the other world, and 
proof against their machinations. There is evidence that 
among the Chiistians of tho 4th century a superstitious 
efficacy was ascribed to tlie use of oil in cases of sickness, 
and instances are recorded in which the oil used in the 
iaiiips of the churches was stolen in order to be applied in 
sickness, or to ward off attacks of disease. The first pioof 
of the use of the nto in tlie Homan Church is contained in 
a letter of Innocent I. to Decontius, bishop of Eugubium 
(Gubbio), in the year 41 6, in which he speaks of it as “a kind 
of sacrament,” but he adds that after the oil has been blessed 
by the bishop, it may be used, not merely by the bishops and 
priests, but by Christians generally. From the 8th century 
the rite is often mentioned in the acts of tho councils, and 
has been the occasion of a considerable amount of discus- 
sion and difference of ojiinion, at least in regard to details. 
In 850 it was declared by the synod of Begiatiemum (Pavia) 
to be a sacrament by which sms were forgiven, and conse- 
quently bodily health restored, but its chief purpose was 
represented to be the restoration of the sick peisoii. In 
the 1 2th century the question whether the rite could bo 
repeated was raised, and began to bo answered in the 
negative; and an attempt was made by some to obtain 
a decision that the person to whom it had been adminis- 
tered should not afterwards touch the earth with his 
bare feet, nor indulge in any of tho pleasures of the flesh; 
and although these proposals were not carried, tho general re- 
sult of the discussions was to deepen the impression that it 
was a rite of unusual solemnity, to which recourse should 
not be had except in cases of great necessity. About 
this time the rite came to be known as sacramentuyn 
exeuniium or extrema unctio. By Peter tho Lombard it 
was placed fifth in the list of the seven sacraments, and 
its spiritual significance was farther developed by the 
scholastic theologians, especially by Thomas Aquinas. 
According to him, its principal end was the removal of 
the spiritual weakness resulting from the sins of the past 
life, and the healing of the body was only its secondaiy end; 
but among other theologians of his time discussions as to 
the purpose of the rite were the cause of considerable 
difference of opinion. It was, however, regarded by most 
as having only a relative necessity, its omission not entailing 
any positive spiritual evil. According to the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, it confers the pardon of any faults that 
may previously have been unexpiated, and it removes the 
remains of sin; it relieves and strengthens the soul, and 
enables it better to bear up under pain, and more suc- 
cessfully to withstand the assaults of the devil — bodily 
ease and health following so far as these are advan- 
tageous to the soul’s welfara As to ite repetition tho 
council contented itself with declaring that it mi ghfr. be 
repeated in cases of similar peril. According to the 
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Romish catechism, two ends are obtained by its observ- 
ance, — 1st, the pardon of venial sins, it not possessing the 
highest efficacy m regard to mortal sins ; 2d, the removal 
of the spiritual infirmity resulting from sin, and of all tho 
other remains of sin. For the observance of the rite the 
Romish Church appeals to the authority of Christ, as im- 
plied in Mark vi. 13, and to the authority of the apostles, 
as implied m James v. 14, 15. The Council of Tieiit has 
decreed extreme unction to be a sacrament, and declares 
that “ whosoever shall affirm that extreme unction is not 
truly and properly a sacrament, instituted by Christ our 
Lord, and published by the blessed apostle James, but only 
a ceremony received from the fathers, or a human invention, 
is to be accursed.” And it denounces a similar anathema 
against all who “shall affirm that tLe sacred unction of tlio 
sick does not confer grace, nor forgive sin, nor relievo the 
sick, but that its power has ceased, as if the gift of healing 
existed only in past ages.” The ceremony is performed in the 
following way. When a person’s recovery is despaired of, his 
eyc.s, ears, nostiils, mouth, hands, feet, and reins are succes- 
sively anointed with the sacred oil by the priest. At each 
anointing the piiest says, “By this holy unction, and thiough 
His great mercy, Almighty God foigivo tbco whatever sms 
thou hast committed by .sight” (or smell, hearing, toucli, cvrc.). 
The oil used in extremo unction is .supposed to rciircsent 
the grace of God poured down into tho soul, and couferring 
pardon and spiritual strength. It is blessed by the bi.sbop 
on Maundy Thursday, and delivered to tho piiioehial cleigy 
to be used by them throughout the year. It any oil is loft 
after the expiry of tho year it is burned, mid if the .supply 
threatens to become cxliaiistod, other oil may bo added to 
that which has been consocrated, but only a small propoiv 
tion of now oil is permitted. In Iho G reek church tho rito 
is called ’Ev^e^aioj/, or^Ayiov eXaiov. The oil is not coU' 
pecrated by the bishoj), but is taken out of the .sanctuary 
lanijjs as required and blessed by seven priests, or, if that 
number cannot be gatheied together, by not less than three. 
The rite is administered in diseases of all kinds ; and such 
sick persons as are able are expected to v isit the churi-h, 
especially on Maundy Thursday, to experience its bodily 
and sjiiritiial bles.sings. Only iu extremo casc-s does tho 
anointing lake place in tho sick chamber. 

EYCK, Van, tho name of a family of iiainters in v\1io.sl* 
works tho rise and mature development of art iu ucstcru 
Flanders are represented. Thougli bied iu tho valley of 
the Meuse, they finally established their professional domi- 
cile iu Ghent aud in Bruges ; and there, by skill anil inven- 
tive genius, they changed tho traditional habits of tho eailier 
schools, reuiodeiled tho primitive forms of Flemi.sh ilesign, 
and introduced a complete revolution into the teclinical 
methods of execution familiar to their countrjmen. 

1. Hubert Van Eyck was tho oldest aud mo.st rennirk- 
able of this race of artists. The date of his birth aud tho 
records of his progress are lust amidst the ruins of the 
earlier civilization of the valley of the Meuse. He was born 
about 13GG, at Maeseyck, under the shelter or prolectiou 
of a Benedictine convent, in which art and letters had been 
cultivated from the beginning of the 8th century. But 
after a long ,sei'ie.s of wans, — when the country became in- 
secure, and the schools which had iiouiished iu tho towns 
decayed, — ^he wandered to Flandens, and there for the first 
time gained a name. As court painter to tho hereditary 
prince of Burgundy, and as client to one of the richest of 
the Ghent patricians, Hubert is celebrated. Here, iu 
middle age, between 1410 and 1420, ho signalized hnn.self 
as the inventor of a new method of painting. Hero he 
lived in the pay of Philip of Charolais till 1421. Here he 
painted pictures for the corporation, whose chief magistrates 
honoured him with a state visit in 1424. His principal 
masterpiece, and the only picture that can be trac^ to hia 
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hand, the Worship of the Lamb, commissioned by Jodocus 
Vijdts, lord of Pamele, is the noblest creation of the 
Flemish school, a piece of which we possess all the parts 
dispersed from St Bavou in Ghent to the galleries of 
Brussels and Berlin, — one upon which Hubert laboured till 
ho diod, leaving it to be completed by his brother. Almost 
unique as an illustration of contemporary feeling for Chris- 
tian art, this great composition can only be matched by the 
Fount of Salvation, in the museum of Madrid. It repre- 
sents, on numerous panels, Christ on the judgment seat, 
with the Virgin and St John the Baptist at His sides, 
hearing the songs of angels, and contemplated by Adam and 
Eve, and, beneath Mm, the Lamb shedding His blood in 
the presence of angels, apostles, prophets, martyrs, knights, 
and hermits. On tlio outer sides of the panels are the 
Virgin and the augol annunciate, tho sibyls and prophets 
who foretold the coming of tho Loid, and the donors in 
piayer at tho foot of tho Bajitist and Evangelist. After 
this groat work w'as finished it \vas placed, in 1432, on an 
altar iii St Bavou of Ghent, wdth an inscription on the 
framework describing Hubert as “ mcaor quo iienw reper- 
ti(s” and setting forth, in colours as imperishable as the 
picture itself, that Hubert began and John afterwards 
brought it to perfoctiun. John Van Eyck certainly wished 
to guard against an error which ill-informed posterity 
showed itself but too prone to foster, the error that ho alone 
had com]3osed and carried out an altarpiece executed 
jointly by Hubert and himself. His contemporaries may 
be credited with full knowledge of the truth in this respect, 
and tho facts were equally well known to the duke of 
Burgundy or tho chiefs of the corporation of Bruges, who 
visited tho painter’s house in state in 1432, and tho members 
of tho chamber of rhetoric at Ghent, who reproduced tho 
Agnus Dei as a iahlean vhwit in 1450. Yet a later 
generation of Flemings forgot the claims of Hubert, and 
gave the honours that wore his duo to his brother John 
exelusivoly. 

The Koloiiiii grandeur of church art in the 16th century 
never found, out of Italy, a nobler exponent than Hubert 
Van Eyck. His roprosontation of Christ as the judge, 
botw'een tho Virgin and St John, affords a fine display of 
realistic, truth, combined with pure dniwing and gorgeous 
colour, and a happy union of earnestness and simplicity 
with tho deepest religious feeling. In c{)ulrast with earlier 
produoUous of the I’lemish school, it shows a singular depth 
of tone and great richness of detail. Finished with sur- 
prising .‘<kill, it is executed with tho new oil medium, of 
which ilul)crt shared tho invention with his brother, but of 
which no rival artists at the time poasossed the secret, — a 
niediuiu which consi.sls of subtle mixtures of oil and varnish 
applied to tlie moistening of pigments after a fashion, only 
kept secret f(»r a time from guildsmeu of neighbouring 
cities, but uurevealed to tho Italians till notar the close of 
ths inth century. When Hubert died on the 18th 
September M2G, ho was buried in the chapel on the 
altar of which his luastorpicco was ifiacod. According to 
a tradition as old as the IGth century, his arm was 
preserved as a relic in a casket above the portal of StBavon 
of Ghent. During a life of much ajiparent activity and 
surprising successes, he taught the elements of his m-t 
to his brother John, who survived him. 

2. John Van Evok. Tho date of his birth is not more 
accurately known than that of Ms elder brother, but he 
was bom much later than Hubert, who took charge of him 
and made Mm Ms “disciple.” Under this tuition John 
learnt to draw and paint, and mastered the properties of 
colours from Pliny, Later on, Hubert admitted him into 
partnership, and both were made court painters to Philip 
of Oharolais. After the breaking up of the jirince’s house- 
hold in 1421, John became his own master, left the 
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workshop of Hubert, and took an engagement as painter 
to John of Bavaria, at that time resident at the Hague as 
count of Holland. From the Hague he returned in 1424 
to take service with Philip, now duke of Burgundy, at a 
salary of 100 livres per annum, and from that time till his 
death John Van Eyck remained the faithful servant of Ms 
prince, who never treated him otherwise than graciously. 
He was frequently, employed in missions of trust ; and 
following the fortunes of a chief who was always in the 
saddle, he appears for a time to have been in ceaseless 
motion, receiving extra pay for secret services at Leyden, 
di-awing his salary at Bruges, yet settled in a fixed abode 
at Lille. In 1428 he joined the embassy sent by Philip 
the Good to Lisbon to beg the hand of Isabella of Portugal. 
His portrait of the bride fixed the duke’s choice. After 
his return he settled finally at Bruges, whore he married, 
and Ms wite bore Mm a daughter, known in after years 
as a nun in the convent of Maeseyck. At the christening 
of this child the duke was sponsor, and this was but one of 
many distinctions by which Philip the Good rewarded his 
painter’s merits. Numerous altarpieees and portraits now 
give proof of Van Eyck’s extensive practice. As finished 
works of art and models of conscientious labour they are 
all worthy of the name they bear, though not of equal 
excellence, none being better than those which were com- 
jileted about 1432. Of an earlier period, a Consecration 
of Thomas h Becket has been preserved, and may now be 
seen at Chatsworth, bearing the date of 1421 ; no doubt 
this picture would give a fair representation of Van Eyck’s 
talents at the moment when he started as an independent 
master, but that time and accidents of omission and com- 
mission have altered its state to such an extent that no con- 
clusive opinion can be formed respecting it. The panels of 
the Worship of the Lamb were completed nine years later. 
They show that John Van Eyck was quite able bo work in 
the spirit of Ms brother. He had not only the lines of 
Hubert’s compositions to guide Mm, he had also those 
parts to look at and to study which Hubert had finished. 
He continued the work with almost as much vigour as his 
master. His own experience had been increased by travel, 
and he had seen the finest varieties of landscape in 
Portugal and the Spanish provinces. TMs enabled Mm to 
transfer to his pictures the charming scenery of lands more 
sunny than those of Flanders, and tMs he did with accuracy 
and not without poetic feeling. We may ascribe much of 
the success which attended Ms efforts to complete the 
altarpiece of Ghent to the cleverness with which he repro- 
duced the varied aspect of changing scenery, reminiscent 
here of the orange groves of Cintra, there of the bluffs and 
crags of Ms native valley. In all these backgrounds, 
though we miss the scientific rules of perspective with 
which the Van Eycks were not familiar, we find such 
delicate perceptions of gradations in tone, such atmosphere, 
yet such minuteness and perfection of finish, that our 
admiration never flags. Nor is the colour less brilliant 
or the touch less firm than in Hubert’s panels. John only 
differafrom his brother in being less masculine and less 
sternly religious. He excels in two ^leudid likenesses of 
Jodocus Vijdts and his wife Catherine Bnrluuts. The 
same vigorous style and coloured key of harmony charac- 
terizes the small Virgin and Child of 1432 at Ince, and 
the Madonna, probably of the same date, at the Louvre, 
executed for Eollin, chancellor of Burgundy. Con temporary 
■with these, the male portraits in the National Gallery, and 
the Man with the Pinks, in the Berlin Museum (1432-4), 
show no relaxation of power; but later creations display no 
further progress, unless we accept as progress a more search- 
ing delicacy of finish, counterbalanced by an excessive soft- 
ness of rounding in flesh contours. An unfaltering minute- 
ness of hand and great tenderness of treatment may be 
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found, combined with angularity of drapery, and some 
awkwardness of attitude, in a full length portrait couple at 
the National Gallery (1434), in which a rare insight iiito 
the detail of animal nature is revealed in a study of a terrier 
dog. A. Madonna with Saints, at Dresden, equally soft 
and minute, charms us by the mastery with which an archi- 
tectural background is put in The bold and energetic 
striving of earlier days, the strong bright tone, are not 
equalled by the soft blending and tender Lints of the later 
ones. Sometimes a crude ruddiness in flesh strikes us as a 
growing defect, an instance of which is the picture in the 
museum of Bruges, in which Canon Van der Paelen is 
represented kneeling before the Virgin under the protection 
of St George (1434). From first to last Van Eyck retains 
his ability in portrait. Fine specimens are the two male 
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T he sense of vi'^ioii is excited by tlie influence of light 
on the retina, the special terminal or^an connected 
with the optic nerve. By excitation of the retina, a change 
is induced in the optic nerve fibres, and is convoyed by 
these to the brain, the result being a luminous perception, 
or what we call a sensation of light or colour. If light 
were to act uniformly over tho retina, there would bo no 
image of the source of the light formed on that structure, 
and consequently there would be only a general conscious- 
ness of light, without reference to any particular object. 
One of the first conditions, therefore, of vision for useful 
purposes is the formation of an image on tho retina. To 
effect this, just as in a photographic camera, refractive 
structnraa must be placed in front of the retina which will 
so bend luminous rays as to bring thorn to a focus on the 
retina, and thus produce an image. Throughout the animal 
kingdom, various arrangomonts arc found for this purpose ; 
but they may ho all referred to three typos, namely — (1) 
eye-specks or eye-dots, met with in Mudiisu', Aunclidie, &c ; 
(2) the compound eye, as foniul in insects and crustaceans; 
and (3) the simple eyo, common to all vertebrates, Tho eye- 
apeeJes may be regarded simply as expansions of optic nervo 
filaments, covered by a transparent membrane, but having 
no refractive media, so that tho creature would have the 
consciousness of light only, or a simple luminous mqjression, 
by wUich it might distinguish light from darkness. The 
compound eye (an account of which, as met with in tho com- 
mon lobster, will be found under Cbustacba, vol. vi. p. 
637) consists essentially of a series of transparent cone-like 
bodies, arranged in a radiate manner against the inner sur- 
face ot tho cornea, with which their bases are united, while 
their apices are connected with the ends of the optic 
filaments. As each cone is separated from its neighbours, 
it admits only a ray ot light jiarallel with its axis, and 
its ape.x represents only a poitionof the image, which must 
be made up, like a mosaic-work, of as many parts as there 
are cones in the eye. When the cones are of considerable 
length, it is evident, from their form and direction, their 
apices being directed inwards, that the oblique rays emanat- 
ing from a luminous surface will be cut off, and that only 
those rays proceeding along the axis of the cone will pro- 
duce an effect. Thus distinctness or sharpness of definition 
will be secured. Tho size of the visual field will depend on 
the form of the eye, the outermost cones marking its limits. 
Consequently the size of the visa al field will depend on the size 
of the segment of the sphere forming its surface. The eyes 
of many insects have a field of about half a sphere, so that 
the creature will see objects before and behind it as well 
as those at the side. On the other hand, in many the eyes 
have scarcely any convexity, so that they must hare a 
narrow field of vision. 
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likenesses in the gallery of Vienna (1436), and a female, 
the master’s wife, in the gallery of Bruges (1439). His 
death in 1440-41 at Bruges is authentically recorded. Ho 
was buried in St Donat. Like many great artists ho formed 
but few pupils Hubert’s disciple, Jodocus of Ghent, 
hardly does honour to his master’s teaching, and only 
acquires importance after he has thrown ott’ some of tho 
peculiarities of Flemish teaching. Petrus Ciistus, who was 
taught by John, remains immeasurably behind him in every 
thing that relates to art But if the personal iiillueiice of 
the Van Eyclcs was small, that of their works was immense, 
and it is not too much to say that their example, taken m 
conjunction with that of Van der Weyden, determined tho 
current and practice of painting throughout llio wliole of 
Europe north of the Alps for nearly a century, (j, a. c.) 

I E 

A description of the simple eye will bo found in tlio 
article Anatomy, vol. i. p. 885 sq Optically, it coii.sists of 
a senes of refractive media placed in limit ot tho retina by 
which rays emanating from an external object are brought 
to a focus on that structure. In this article, v\ o .shall con- 
sider (1) tho physical causes of vision, (2) tho optical 
arrangements of tho eyo; (3) tho spccihc inlliieiico of light 
on the retina; (4) sensations of colour; (5) the movoinents 
of tho eyes in vision, and (0) tho psycliical relations of 
luminous impiessious. 

1, Physical Causes op Vision. 

A luminous sensation may bo excited by varion.*! iuo4!t..s 
of irritation of tho retina or of the o[)tio nerve. Pros, sun*, 
cutting, or electrical shocks may act as stimuli, but llio 
normal excitation is tho inlhienco of light on tho rdina. 
From a physical point of view, light Ls a mode i>f movement 
occurring in a medium, termed tho other, v.lach jicivadcs 
all space; but the physiologist studic.s tlic opeiation of 
these movements on tho sentient oiganism a.s ic.siilting 
in consciousae.ss of tho particular kind which wo tuun a 
luminous imprc.''Siun. Outside of the body, sucli move- 
ments have been studied with great accuracy ; but tho 
physiological effects depend upon such comple.x tondifimis 
os to make it impossible to state them in tlie .same i)reci.>,e 
way. Thus, when wo look at the spectriun, we are 
conscious of tlie sensations of icd and violet., referable to 
its two extremities ; the phy.sicist states that red i,s pro- 
duced by 392 billions of impulses on the relina j>cr second, 
and that violet corresponds to 757 billions per second; 
but ho has arrived at this information by inductive 
reasoning from many facts which have not at present any 
physiological explanation. Wo cannot at present trace 
any connexion, as cause and effect, between 392 billions 
of impulses on the retina per second and a seusatioii of rcd. 
Below the rod and above the violet ends of the spectrum 
there are vibrations which do not excite luminous sensations. 
In the first case, below the rod, the effect as a sensation is heat; 
and above the violet the result is that of chemical activity. 
Thus the method of dispersion of light, as is follow'cd in 
passing a ray through a prism, enables ns to recognize 
these general facts: — (1) rays below tho red excite thermal 
impressions ; (2) from the lower red up to the middle of 
the violet, the thermal rays become gradually weaker until 
they have no effect ; (3) from the lower red to the extreme 
violet, they cause luminous impressions, which roach their 
greatest intensity in tho yellow ; and (4) from about tho 
end of the yellow to far beyond the extreme violet, the rays 
have gradually a less and less luminous effect, but they 
have the power of exciting such chemical changes as are 
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produced in pliotograpliy. In general terms, therefore, the 
lower end of tlie spectmm may be called thermal, the middle 
Immiiuus, and the upper actinic or chemical j but the three 
merge into and overlap one another. It may be observed 
that the number of vibrations in the extreme violet is not 
double that of the low red, so that the sensibility of the 
eye to vibrations of light does not range through an octave. 
The ultra-violet rays may act on the retina in certain condi- 
tions, as when they are reflected by a solution of sulphate of 
quinine, constituting the phenomenon of fluorescence. 


2. Optical Aehancements oe the Eye. 

(1.) General. — When light traverses any homogeneous 
transparent modmni, such as the air, it passes on in a 
straight course with a certain velocity j but if it meet with 
any other transparent body of a different density, part of 
it is reflected or returned to tbo first medium, whilst the 
remainder is propagated through the second medium in 
a different direction and with a different velocity. Thus 
we may account for the phenomena of reflection and of 
refraction, for which seo the article Light. Let a b, in 
fig. 1, be a plane surface 
of some transparent sub- ^ * 

stance, say a sheet of 
glass j a ray, c d, per- \ 

pondicular to the sur- \ 

lacc, will pass through 5 

without refraction; but 

an oblique ray, ef , will 

be sent iu the direction \ 

e h. If the ray e h had (£ h ^ 

passed ftom a doiwe into i._E.toetioa et Llgkt, 

a rarer medium, thou the 


direi'liun would have hoou c g. It might also bo shown 
that the &bu of tho angle of incidence always bears a 
certain ratio to the dm of the angle of refraction; this 
ratio is termed the index of rtfraetion. Thus, if a ray pass 
from air into water, the sine of the angle of incidence will 
have to tho sine of the angle of the refraction the ratio of 
4 : 3, or 1. 

Loforo a ray of light can roach the retina, it must pass 
through a number of trausparcut and refractive surfaces. 
Tlic cyo is a nearly spherical organ, formed of transparent 
parts situated behind each other, and^ surrounded by 
various membranous structures, the anterior part of which 
is also transparent. The transparent parts are— (1) the 
contca ; (2) tho aqmom humour^ found in the anterior 
chamhor of the eye ; (3) the crystalline lens, formed by 
a tiMii-sparcnt convex body, the anterior surface of which is 
less convex than the posterior; and (4) the vitreous 
huimnr, filling the posterior chamber of the eye. The ray 
mu.st therefore traverse tho cornea, aqueous humour, lens, 
and vitreoms humour. As the two surfaces of the cornea 
are i>arallcl, Iho rays practically suffer no deviation in 
passing through that structure, but they are bent or re- 
fracted during their transmission through the other media. 

From tho optical point of view, the eye may be regarded 
as a diof.tric systeyn consisting of various refractive media. 
In such a .system, as shown by Gauss, there are six cardinal 
points, which have a certain relation to each other. These 


are — 

beMwe^^SLr^it?refiSoS^:nS^ to the axis,'^aiid every lay 
which before refraction is parallel to the axis iiasses after its refraction 
to the sccOTid focal point} (2) Two yriwsipalpoi'nta: every ray wMch 
through tho first point before refraction passes after refrac- 
on tlirough the second, and every ray which passes through ray 
point of a piano elevated on a perpendicular axis from the first 
principal point firei prinsipcu piam) passes through tho corre- 
sponding point of an analogous plane raised upon the axis at the 
second principal point (tbo aecovd principal plam ) ; and (8) Tm 


rudal poiTits, which conespond to the optical centres of the two 
piincij)al 2 )lanes just alluded to. The distance of the first pnncqial 
jioiiit irom the first focal point is called the antmor focal Untjlli, 
rad the teim posfcrio/ focal length is applied to the distance of the 
postenor focal point from the second principal point. Listing has 
given the following ineasuiemeuts m millimetres from the centra 
of the cornea for the cardinal points in an ideal eye : — 

Anterior focal point 12 8326, I Fii st nodal point 7 2420. 

Postciioi focal point 22 G170 Second nodal point 7 6398. 

Fii&tpimcipal point... . 2 1746 Anteuoi focal length ... 18 0072. 

Second piincipal point... 2 3724 | Tosteiioi focal length..., 20‘0746. 

A View of such an ideal eye is shown in fig. 2. 



Fia. 2. — ^Transverse section of an Ideal or Scliematique Eye. 

A, Summit of coinoa, SC, Scleiotic, S, Schlemm's canal; CH, Choioid; I, Ins; 
M, Ciliaiy muscle; R, Retina, N, Optic noivo, IIA, Aqueous humour; L, 
CiystalliuQ Ions, the anteiioj of the double hues on its face showing its foim 
dniing accommodation, IIV, Vitioous humour, DN, Inteinal leclus muscle ; 
BE, Extcinal ] cctus , YY', Piincipol optical qms; Visual axis, nialing an 
angle of C* with the optical axis, C, Centre of the ocular globe. The cardinal 
points of Ltiiive —IIiHa, pi incipal points, KiKg, nodal points, PiF«, principal 
focal points. The dioptric constants according to Gv auct-Teulon •—II, Pi incipal 
points umtcd, piincipal foci dnnng tho lepose of acoommodation; 

<|>'i(/>'2iPnacipnlfoci(luimgtho maximum of accommodation; 0, fused nodal 
points 

The remaining measuroinents of such lui eye are as follows : — 
of curvature. 

Of anterior face of comen™ 8 millimetres. 

Of ajffm’or face of lens *-10 „ 

Oi posterior face of lens =6 „ 

Indices of Hefraction. 

Aqueous humour W — 1 -SSyo 

Crystalline lens 

Yitreous humour W* 1 ’8379 

The optical constants of the human eye may be still 
further simplified by assuming that the two 'principal 
points and the two nodal points respectively are identical. 
Thus we may construct a reduced eye, in which the princi- 
pal point is 2-3448 mm. behind the cornea, and the nodal 
point is 7-49C9 mm., having an anterior focal length of 15 
mm. and a posterior focal length of 20 mm.^ The refracting 
surface, or Ions, has a radius of 6 mm., and is 3 mm. behind 
the cornea ; and the index of refraction is that of the aqueous 
humour, or Vr • 

(2.) The Forrmtiofn of an Image on the Eetina. — This 
may be well illustrated with the aid of an ordinary photo- 
grajihic camera. If properly focussed, an inverted image 
will be seen on the glass plate at the back of the camera. 
It may also be observed by bringing the eye-ball of a rabbit 



Fia. 3. — ^Inversion by action of a Lens, 
near a candle fl.am.e. The action, of a lens in forming an 
inverted imageis illustrated by fi.g, 3, where the pencil of rays 
proceeding from a is brought to a focus at a\ and those 
from b at b', consequently the image of a & is inverted as at 
i'a'. The three characteristic features of the retinal image 
7111. — 103 
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are — (1) it is reversed ; (2) it is sharp and well de^ed if 
it be accurately focussed on the retina ; and (3) its size 
depends on the visual angle. If we look at a distant 
object, say a star, the rays reaching the eye are parallel, 
and in passing through the refractive media, they are 
focussed at the posterior focal point, — that is, on the retina. 
A line from the luminous point on the retina passing 
through the nodal point is called the line of direction. If 
the luminous object be not nearer than, say, 60 yards, the 
image is still brought to a focus on the retina without any 
eiffort on the part of the eye. Within this distance, sup- 
posing the condition of the eye to be the same as in look- 
ing at a star, the image would be formed somewhat behind 
the posterior focal point, and the effect would be an indis- 
tinct impression on the retina. To obviate this, for near 
distances, accommodation, so as to adapt the eye, is effected 
by a mechanism to be afterwards described. 

When rays, reflected from an object or coming from a 
luminous point, are not brought to an accurate focus on 
the retina, the image is not distinct in consequence of the 
formation of what are called circles of diffmmi, the pro- 
duction of which will be rendered evident by flg. 4. From 



the point A luminous rays enter the eye in the form of a 
cone, the kind of which will depend on the pupil. Thus it 
may be circular, or oval, or even triangular. If the peucil 
is focussed m front of the retina, as at d, or behind it as at 
/, or, in other words, if the retina, in place of being at F, 
be in the positions O or H, there will be a luminous circle 
or a luminous triangular space, and many elements of the 
retina will be affected. The size of these diffusion circles 
depends on the distance from the retina of the point 
where the rays are focussed : the greater the distance, the 
more extended will be the diffusion circle. Its size will 
also be affected by the greater or leas diameter of the pupil. 
Circles of diffusion may be readily studied by the following 
experiment, usually called the experiment of Scheiner : — 



Let 0 be a leas, and D E F be screens placed behind it ; hold 
in front of the lens a card perforated by two holes A and B, and 
allow rays from a Iutmuous point a to pass through these holes; the 
point 0 on the screen E will be exact focus of the rays emanating 
from a ; if a were removed farther from the lens, the focus woidd 
be on F, and if it were brought near to C, the focus would then 
be on D. The screens E end D show two images of the point a. 
If, then, we close the upper opening in A B, the upjter image m 
on F, and the hw&r image n on D, disappear, Swpose now that 
the retina be substituted for the screens D and Pi the contrary 
will take place, in consequence of the reversal of the retinal ima^. 
If the eye be ;^aced at o, only one image wiU be seen; but if it t>e 
placed either m the plane of F or D, then two images wiU be seen, 
us at mm, OT nn; consequently in either of these planes there 
will 1)6 circles of diffusion and indistinctness, and only in the 
plane E will there be shaip definition of the image. 


To understand the formation of an image on the retina, 
suppose a hne drawn from each of its two extremities to 
the nodal point and continued onwards to the retina, as in 
fig. 6, where the visual angle is x. It is evident that its 
size will depend on 
the size of the object 
and the distance of the 
object from the eye. 

Tlius, also, objects of 
different sizes, c, d, e, 
in fig. 6, may be in- 
cluded in the same 
visual angle, as they 
are at different dis- 
tances from the eye. 

The size of the retinal 

the size of the object, its distance from the nodal point 
o, and the distance of the nodal point from the pos- 
terior focus. Let A be the size of the object, B its dis- 
tance from the nodal point, and C the distance of o from 
the retina, or 15 mm. ; then the size of the retinal imago 

The smallest visual angle in w^hich two dis- 



tinct points may be observed is 60 seconds ; below this, 
the two sensations fuse into one j and the size of the retinal 
image corresponding to this angle is ‘004 mm., nearly the 
diameter of a single retinal rod or cono. Two objcct-s, 
therefore, included in a visual angle of less than 60 seconds, 
appear as one point. A small visual angle is in most eyes 
a condition of sharpness of definition. With a large angle, 
objects appear less sharply marked. Acuteness is deter- 
mined by a few retinal elements, or even only one, being 
affected. A very minute image, if thrown on a single 
retinal element, is apparently sufificient to excite it. Thus 
it is possible to see a brilliant point in an angle even so 
small as ^ of a second, and a sharp eye can see a body 
the -^th of a line in diameter, that is, about the ^j-^th part 
of an inch. 

(3.) d’Ae Oftical Defects of the Eye . — As an optical 
instrument, the eye is defective; but from liabit, and want 
of attention, its defects are not appreciated, and con- 
sequently they have little or no influence on our sensations. 
These defects are chiefly of two kinds — (1) those due to 
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to a certain extent, the action of the other ; and (4) the 
structure of the lens is such that its power of refraction 
diminishes from the centre to the circumference, and conse- 
quently the rays farthest from the axis are less refracted. 

(b) Astigmatism . — Another defect of the eye is due to 
different meridians having different degrees of curvature. 
This defect is known as astigmatism. It may be thus de- 
tected. Draw on a sheet of white paper a vertical and a 
horizontal line with ink, crossing at a right angle; at the 
point of distinct vision, it will be found impossible to 
see the lines with equal distinctness at the same time: 
to see the horizontal line distinctly the paper must be 
brought near the eye, and removed from it to see the verti- 
cal. In the cornea the vertical meridian has a shorter 
radius of curvature, and is consequently more refractive than 
the horizontal. The meridians of the lens may also vary ; 
but, as a rule, the asymmetry of the cornea is greater than 
that of the lens. The optical explanation of the defect will 
bo understood with the aid of dg. 8. 



Fia. 8.—Diagram illustrating Astigmatism. 


Thus, suppose the vertical meridian 0 A D to be more 
strongly curved than the horizontal F A E, the rays which 
fall on 0 A D will be brought to a focus G, and those fall- 
ing on F A E at B. If we divide the pencil of rays at suc- 
cessive points, G, H, I, K, B, by a section perpendicular to 
A B, the various forms it would present at these points are 
.seen in the figures underneath, so that if the eye were 
placed at G, it would see a horizontal line a <z'; if at H, an 
ellipse with the long axis a a' parallel to A B ; if at I, a 
circle ; if at K, nn ellipse, with the long axis, 5 e, at right 
anglas to A B; and if at B, a vertical line & c. The 
degree of astigmatism is ascertained by measuring the 
difference of refraction in the two chief meridians ; and the 
defect is corrected by the nse of cylindrical glasses, the 
curvature of which, added to that of the minimum meridian, 
makes its focal length equal to that of the maximum 
meridian. 

(c) Aberration of He/rangihility, — When a ray of white 
light traverses on a lens, the different rays composing it, 
being unequally refrangible, are dispersed : the violet rays 
(.see fig. 9), the most refrangible, are brought to a focus at 


A 





Fra 9.— •Diagram illustrating the Dispersion of Light by a Lens. 
e, and the red rays, less refrangible, at d. If a screen were 
placed at e, a series of concentric coloured circles would be 
formed, the central being of a violet, and the circumference 
of a red colour, The reverse effect would be produced if 


m 

the screen were placed at d. Imagine the retina in place 
of the screen in the two positions, the sensational effects 
would be those just mentioned. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the error of refrangibility due to the optical con- 
struction of the eye is not observed, as for vision at near 
distances the interval between the focal point of the red 
and violet rays is very small. If, however, we look at a 
candle flame through a bit of cobalt blue glass, which trans- 
mits only the red and blue rays, the flame may appear 
violet surrounded by blue, or blue surrounded by violet, 
according as we have accommodated the eye for different 
distances. Bed surfaces always appear nearer than violet 
surfaces situated in the same plane, because the eye has to 
be accommodated more for the red than for the violet, and 
consequently we imagine them to be nearer. Again, if we 
contemplate red letters or designs on a violet ground the 
eye soon becomes fatigued, and the designs may appear to 
move 

(d) D^ecis due to Opacities, <&c., in t/ie Transparent Media. 
— When small opaque particles exist in the transparent 
media, they may cast their shadow on the retina so as to give 
rise to images which are projected outwards by the mind into 
space, and thus appear to exist outside of the body. Such 
phenomena are termed entoptic. They may be of two 
kinds : — (1) extra-retinal, that is, due to opaque or semi- 
transparent bodies in any of the refractive structures 
anterior to the retina, and presenting the appearance of 
drops, striae, lines, twisted bodies, forms of grotesque shape, 
or minute black dots dancing before the eye; and (2) 
introrreiinal, due to opacities, in the layers of we 
retina, in front of J acob’s membrane. The intra-retinal may 
be produced in a normal eye in various ways. (1 ) Throw a 
strong beam of light on the edge of the sclerotic, and a 
curious branched figure will be seen, which is an image of 
the retinol vessels. The construction of these images, 
usually called Purhwje^s figures, will be understood from 
fig. 10. Thus, in the figure to the left, the rays passing 



Fig. 10. — PurMiye’s Figures, 

In the eje to the right Uio illuaiination is tlirongli tho adei'otic, and in the one to 
the left through the cornea. 

through the sclerotic at b," in the direction b"e, will throw 
a shadow of a vessel at c on the retina at h', and this will 
appear as a dark line at B. If the light move from 5" to 
a", the retinal shadow will move from V to a', and the line 
in the field of vision wiU pass from B to A. It may be 
shown that the distance c V corresponds to the distance of 
the retinal vessels from the layer of rods and cones (see 
Anatomz, vol. i. p. 888), If the light enter the cornea, as 
in the ^ure to the right, and if the light be moved, the 
image wiU be displaced in the same direction as tbe light, 
if the movement does not extend beyond the middle of the 
cornea, but in the opposite direction to the light when the 
latter is moved up and down. Thus, if a be moved to a\ 
d will be moved to dS, the shadow on the retina from c 
to </, and the image & to V. If, on the other hand, a be 
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moved above tbe plaae of tbe paper, d vdll move below, 
consequently c will move above, and b' will appear to sink. 
(2) The retinal vessels may also be seen by looking at a 
strong light through a minute aperture, in front of which 
a raxoid to and fro movement is made. Such experiments 
prove that the sensitive part of the retina is its deepest and 
most external layer (Jacob’s membrane). 

(4.) Accamviodation, or the Mecliamsni of AJJadifient f&i' 
Deferent Distances. — When a camera is placed in front of 
an object, it is necessary to focus accurately in order to 
obtain a clear and distinct image on the sensitive plate. 
This may be done by moving either the lens or the sensitive 
plate backwards or forwards so as to have the posterior 
focal point of the lens corresponding with the sensitive plate. 
For similar reasons, a mechanism of adjustment, or accom- 
modation for different distances, is necessary in the human 
eye. In the normal eye, any number of parallel rays, com- 
ing from a great distance, are focussed on the retina. Such 
an eye is termed emnctrojiio (fig. 11, A). Another form 
of eye (B) may be such that 
parallel rays are brought 
to a focus in front of the 
retina, This form of eye 
is 'oiyopic or short-sighted, 
inasmuch as, for distinct 
vision, the object must be 
brought near the eye, so as 
to catch the divergent rays, 
which are then focussed on 
the retina. A third form 
is seen in 0, where the focal 
point, for ordinary dis- 
tances, is behind the re- 
tina, and consequently the 
object must be held far off, 

80 as to allow only the less 
divergent or parallel rays 
to reach the eye. This 
kind of eye is called %/w’- xi. 

metrojno, or far-sighted. EmniotropK! or normal croj B, Myopic 
For ordinary distances, at oi aiiort-Mffhteiieyc, c, uj-peimetioinc 
which objects must be seen 

distinctly in every-day life, the fault of the myojiic eye 
may be corrected by the use of concave and of the hyper- 
metropic by convex glasses. In the first case, the concave 
glass will remove the posterior focal point a little farther 
back, and in the second the convex glass will bring it 
farther forwards ; in both cases, however, the glasses may be 
80 adjusted, both as regards refractive index and radius 
of curvature, as to bring the rays to a focus on the retina, 
and consequently secure distinct vision. 

From any point 65 metres distant, rays may be ro^rded 
as almost parallel, and the point will be seen without any 
ijffort of accommodation. This point, either at this distance 
or in infinity, is called the punefim remotmi, or the most 
distant point soen without accommodation. In the myopic 
eye it is much nearer, and for the hypermetropic there is 
really no such point, and accommodation is always necessary, 
If an object were brought too close to the eye for the refrac- 
tive media to focus it on the retina, circles of diffusion 
would be formed, with the result of causing indistinctness 
of vision, unless the eye possessed some power of adapting 
itself to different distances. That the eye has some such 
power of accommodation is proved by the fact that, if we 
attempt to look through the meshes of a net at a distant 
object, we cannot see both the meshes and the object with 
equal distinctness at the same time. Again, if we look con- 
tinuously at very near objects, the eye speedily becomes 
fatigued. Beyond a distance of 65 metres, no accommoda- 
lion is necessary \ but within it, the condition of the eye 



must be adapted to the diminished distance until we roach 
a point near the eye which may be regarded as the limit 
of visibility for near objects. This point, colled ^^fvndmn 
proodmvmi, is usually 12 centimetres (or about 4 iuclios) 
from the eye. The range of accommodation is thus from 
the mnetum remotum to the puncium pro.cimnm. 

The mechanism of accommodation has been much dis- 
puted, but there can be no doubt it is chiefly effected by a 
change in the curvature of the anterior surface of the crys- 
talline lens. If we hold a lighted candle in front and a 
little to the side of an eye to be examined, three reflections 
may be seen in the eye, as represented in fig 12. The first, 
is erect, large, and bright, from the ^ 
anterior surface of the cornea; the ^ \ J 

second, b, also erect, but dim, from the 
anterior surface of the crystalline lens 3 
and the tbiid, c, inverted, and very dma, 
from the posterior surface of the lens, or 
perhaps the concave surface of the vit- 
reous humour to which the convex siir- 
face of tho lens is adapted. Suppose tho 
three images to be in the position shown in 
the figure for distant vision, it will be found that tho middle 
image b moves towards a, on looking at a near object. The 
change is due to an alteration of the curvature of the lens, 
as shown in fig. 13, The changes occuraug during accom- 




Pio. ID.— Itleclmnism of Accominoilatlou. 

A, The lens dniinB noeommoantion, sliowmcf ih nnteilor Mtrfaee adjunct tl; li, 
TUe lens as for distaut vwiou 5 Oi robitajii of tUo ciliary muhclc. 

modation are:— (1) the curvature of tho anterior surface of 
the crystallme lens increases, and. may inws from 10 to G 
mm.; (2) tho pupil contracts; and (.I) the intraocular 
pr^sure increases in the posterior xjarl of the eye. An cx- 
Xflanation of the increased curvature of the anterior surfaco 
of the lens during accommodation has been tlais given by 
Helmholtz. In the normal condition, that 18 , flu- the 
emmetropic eye, the crystalline lens irf flattened anteruirly 
by the pressure of the anterior layer of the caxisule ; during 
accommodation, the radiating fibres of the ciliary muscle 
pull the ciliary processes forward, thus relieving the tension 
of the anterior layer of the cajisulo, and the Icus at once 
bulges forward by its elasticity. Tlio exact mechanistn of 
the ciliary muscle is stiU not clearly imderatood. 

Helmholtz has succeeded in measuring with great accu- 
racy the sizes of these reflected image.s by iucan.s of an in- 
strument termed an ophthalmometer, tho construction of 
which is based on the following optical princixiles. When a 
luminous ray traverses a plate of glass having parallel sides, 
if it fab perpendicular to the plane of the plate, it will x>a."s 
through without deviation; but if it fall obliquely on the 
plate (as shown in the left hand diagram in fig. Id) it under- 
goes a lateral deviation, but in a direction xiarallol to that 
of the incident ray, so that to an eye jdaced behind the 
glass plate, at the lower A, the luminous point, ujiper A, 
would he in the direction of the prolonged emergent ray, 
and thus there would be an apxDarent lateral displacement 
of the point, the amount of which would increase with, the 
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obliquity of the incident ray. If, instead of one plate, we 
take two plates of equal thickness, one placed above the 
other, two images will be seen, and by turning the one plate 
with reference to the other, each image may be displaced a 
little to one side. The instrument consists of a small tele- 
scope (fig. 14) T, the axis of which coincides with the 
plane sepamting the two glass jfiates 
0 C and B B. When wo look at 
an object X Y, and turn the plates 
till wo see two objects xy, xy touch- 
ing each other, the size of the image 
X Y will be equal to the distance 
the one oliject is displaced to the 
one side and the other object to the 
other side. Having thus measured 
the size of the reflection, it is not 
dilliunlt, if wo know the size of the 
object rcllectiug the light and its 
distance from the eye, to calculate 
the radius of the curved surface. 

(See Woinuw’s Oylilhulmometne, St 
Petersburg, 1871, and an account 
given ill Appendix to M ‘Kendrick’s 
Oullum of rhysiohyy, 1878.) The 
genuiMl result is that, in accommo- 
dation for near objects, the middle 
reilected imago becomes smaller, 
and tho radius of curvature of the 
anterior surface of the lens becomes 
shorter. Fio. 14. — Diagrammatic 

(5.) Ahsorplion and IMection of view of tlie Oplitlialmo- 
I'mLi,, iLjs from the Eye.— Hob. Wte. 

When light outers tho eye, it is partly absorbed by the 
bluclc pigment of the choroid and partly reflected. The 
rolloctod rays ai'O roturnod through tho pupil, not only follow- 
ing tho same direction as tho rays entering the eye, but 
luiiliug to form an image at tho same point in space os the 
luminous object. Tho pupil of an eye appears black to an 
oIihorvLT, hocauKO tho eye of tho observer does not receive 
any of tho.se reflected rays. If, however, we strongly 
illuhiiiiato tho retina, and hold a lens in front of the eye, 
so as to bring tho reflected rays to a focus nearer the eye, 
then a virtual and erect, or a real and reversed, imago of the 
retina will he seen. Such is the principle of the ophthal- 
uiosrope, iuvouted by Holmholtz in 1851. Eyes deficient 
in pigment, as in albinos, appear luminous, reflecting light 
of a rod or jiink colour; but if we iilaco in front of such 
an oyo a card perforated by a round hole of the diameter of 
tho pupil, tho hole will appear quite dark, like the pupil 
of au ordinary oye. In many animals a portion of the 
fundus of tho eyeball has no pigment, and presents au 
iridescent appearance. This is called a tapeium. It 
probably rendor-s the eye more sensitive to light of feeble 
intensity. 

(C.) Fmictionsnftfielris , — ^Theiris constitutes a diaphragm 
which regulates the amount of light entering the eyeball. 
Tho aiicrture in tho centre, the 2 ^upil, may be dilated by 
contraction of a system of radiating fibres of involuntary 
niusclo, 'or contracted by the action of another system of 
fibre.s, fomiiug a sphincter, at the margin of the pupil The 
radiating fibres are controlled by the sympathetic, while 
tlio.so of tho circular set aro excited by the third cranial 
nerve. Tho variations in diameter of the pupil are deter- 
mined by tho greater or less intensity of the light acting on 
tho retina. A strong light causes contraction of the pupil j 
with light of less xutensity, the pupil will dilate. In the 
human being, a strong light acting on one eye will often 
cause contraction of thexmpil, not only in the eye affected, but 
in the other eye. These facts indicate that the phenomenon 
is of the nature of a reflex action, in which the fibres of the 


optic nerve act as sensory conductors to a centre in the 
encephalon, whence influences emanate which affect the 
pupil. It has been ascertained that if the fibres of the optic 
nerve he affected in any way, contraction of the pupil 
follows. The centre is probably in the anterior pair of the 
corpora quadrigeinina, as destruction of these bodies causes 
immobihty of the pupil On the other hand, the dilating 
fibres are derived from the sympathetic; and it has been 
shown that they come from the lower part of the cervical, 
and upper part of the dorsal regiou of the cord. But the 
iris seems to be directly susceptible to the action of light. 
Thus, as was first pointed out by Brown-S^quard, the pupil 
of the eye of a dead animal will contract if exposed to light 
for several hours, whereas, if the eye on the opposite side 
bo covered, its pupil will remain widely dilated, as at the 
moment of death. 

The pupil contracts under the influence — (1) of an in- 
creased intensity of light ; (2) of the effort of accommodation 
for near objects; (3) of a strong convergence of the two 
eyes; and (4) of aich active substances as nicotine, moiphia, 
andphysostigmine; and it dilates under the influence — (1) 
of a diminished intensity of light ; (2) of vision of distant 
objects ; (3) of a strong excitation of any sensory nerve ; (4) 
of dyspnoea ; and (5) of such substances as atropine and 
hyoseyamine. The chief function of the iris is to so 
moderate the amount of light entering the eye as to secure 
sharpness of definition of the retinal imaga This it 
accomplishes by (1) diminishing the amount of light 
reflected from near objects, by cutting off the more divergent 
rays and admitting only those approaching a parallel direc 
tion, which, in a normal eye, are focussed on the retina ; and 
(2) preventing the error of spherical aberration by cutting 
off ^vergent rays which would otherwise impinge near the 
margins of the lens, and would thus be brought to a focus 
in front of the retina. 

3. Speoipio Influence of Light on the Retina. 

The retina is the terminal organ of vision, and all the 
parts in front of it are merely optical arrangements for 
securing that an image will he accurately focussed upon it. 
The natural stimulus of the retina is light. It is often 
said that it may be excited by mechanical and electrical 
stimuli; hut such an observation really applies to the 
stimulation of the fibres of the optic nerve. It is well 
known that such stimuli applied to the ojitio norve behind 
the eye produce always a luminous impression ; hut there 
is no proof that the retina, strictly speaking, is similarly 
affected. Pressure or electrical currents may act on the 
eyeball, but in doing so they not only affect the retina, con- 
sisting of its various layers and of Jacob’s membrane, but 
also the fibres of the optic nerve. It is probable that the 
retina, by which is meant all the layers except those 
on its surface formed by the fibres of the optic nerve, 
is affected only by its specific kind of stimulus, light. This 
stimulus so ff sects the terminal apparatus as to set up 
actions which in turn stimulate the optic fibres. The next 
question naturally is, — ^What is the si)ecific action of light 
on the retie a ? Professors Holmgren of IJpsala individually, 
and Dewar and M'Kendiick conjointly, have shown that 
when light falls on the retina it excites a variation of the 
natural electrical current obtained from the eye by placing 
it on the cushions of a sensitive galvanometer. The general 
effect was that the impact of light caused an increase in the 
natural electrical current, — during the coniinuance of light, 
the current diminished slowly, and fell in amount even 
below what it was before the impact, — and that the witk- 
drawal of light was followed by a rebound, or second 
increase, after which the current fell in strength, as if the 
eye srdffered from fatigue. 
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It was also obseryed in this researcb that tbe amount of 
electrical variation produced by light of various intensities 
corresponded pretty closely to the results expressed by 
Fechner’s law, which regulates the relation between the 
stimulus and the sensational effect in sensory impressions. 
This law is, that the sensational effect does not increase 
proportionally to the stimulus, but as the logarithm of the 
stimulus. Thus, supposing the stimulus to be 10, 100, or 
1000 times increased, the sensational effect will not be 10, 
100, or 1000 times, but only 1, 2, and 3 times greater. 
This law, then, applies to the phenomena happening in the 
terminal organ, and not, as generally supposed, exclusively 
to those occurring in the brain. 

Such electrical phenomena probably result either from 
thermal or chemical changes m the retina. Recent 
researches of Boll and Knhne have shown that light pro- 
duces chemical changes in the retina. If an animal he 
killed in the dark, and if its retina be exposed only to yellow 
rays, the retina has a peculiar purple colour, which is at once 
destroyed by exposure to ordinary light. The purple matter 
apparently is decomposed by light. Ivtihiie has also shown 
that an image may actually be fixed on the retina by plung- 
ing it into a solution of alum immediately after death. 
Thus it would appear that light affects the purple-matter 
of the retina, and the result of this chemical change is to 
stimulate the optic filaments ; if the action be arrested, we 
may have a picture on the retina, but if it be not arrested, 
the picture is evanescent ; the purple-matter is used up, and 
HOW' matter of a similar kind is formed to take its place. 
The retina might, therefore, be compared to a sensitive 
plate having the sensitive matter quickly removed and re- 
placed by chemical changes ; and it is probable that the 
electrical expression of these changes is what has been 
above described. 

(a) Phosgenes . — ^Luminous impressions may also be pro- 
duced by pressure on the eyeball. Such impressions, 
termed phosgenes, usually appear as a luminous centre 
surrounded by coloured or dark rings. Sometimes they 
seem to be small bright scintillations of various forms. 
Similar appearances may be observed at the moments of 
opening or of closing a strong electrical current transmitted 
through the eyeball. 

(b) The Retina's Proper Light . — The visual field, even 
when the eyelids are closed in a dark room, is not absolutely 
dark. There is a sensation of faint luminosity which 
may at one moment he brighter than at another. This 
is often termed the proper light of the retina, and it 
indicates a certain condition of molecular activity, even in 
darkness. 

(c) The Excitahility of the Retina . — The retina is not 

equally excitable in all its parts. At the entrance of the 
optic nerve, as was shown by Mariotte in 1668, there is no 
sensibility to light. Hence, this part of the retina is called 
the blind spot. If we shut the left eye, fix the right eye on 
the cross seen in fig. 15, and move the book towards and 
away from the eye, a posi- 
tion will he found when the ^ ^ 

round spot disappears, that 08 ^ 

is when its image falls on 

the entrance of the optic 15-— Diagram for the study 
nerve._ There is also com- 

plete insensibility to colours at that spot. The diameter 
of the optic papilla is about 1 8 mm., giving an angle of 
6 degrees ; this angle determines the apparent size of the 
blind spot in the visual field, and it is sufficiently large to 
cause a human figure to disappear at a distance of two 
metres (Beaunis). 

The yellow spot in the centre of the retina is the most 
sensitive to light, and it is chiefly employed in direct vision. 
Thus, if we fix the eye on a word in the centre of this line, 


it is distinctly and sharply seen, hut the words towards 
each end of the line are vague. If we wish to see each 
word distinctly, we “run the eye ” along the line, — that is, 
we bring each successive word on the yellow spot. This 
spot has a horizontal diameter of 2 mm., and a vertical 
diameter of -8 mm.; and it corresponds in the visual field 
to an angle of from 2 to 4 degrees. It is believed that the 
fossa in the spot, where there are almost no retinal 
elements except Jacob’s membrane, consisting here 
entirely of cones (2000 in number), is the area of most 
acute sensibility. This fossa has a diameter of only ‘2 mm., 
which makes the angle ten times smaller. Thus the field 
of distinct vision is extremely limited, and at the same 
moment we see only a very small portion of the visual field. 
Images of external objects are brought successively on this 
minute sensitive area, and the different sensations seem to 
be fused together, so that we are conscious of the object as 
a whole. 

Towards the anterior margin of the retina sensitiveness 
to light becomes diminished ; but the diniiiiution is not 
uniform, and it varies in different persons. 

(d) Duration and Persistence of Retinal Impressions . — 
To excite the retina, a feeble stimulus must act for a certain 
time ; when the retina is excited, the impression lasts after 
the cessation of the stimulus ; but if the stimulus be 
strong, it may be of very short duration. Thus the dura- 
tion of an electrical spark is extremely short, but the 
impression on the retina is so powerful, and remains so 
long, as to make the spark visible. If we rotate a disc- 
having white and black sectors we see continuous dark 
bands. Even if we paint on the face of the disc a single 
large round red spiot, and rotate rapidly, a continuous red 
hand may be observed. Here the impression.? of red on 
the same area of retina succeed each other so rapidly that 
before one disappears another is superadded, the result being 
a fusion of the successive impressions into one continuous 
sensation. This phenomenon is called the jwrsistence of 
retined impressions. It has been ascertained that an iin* 
pression lasts on the retina from to of a second. 
If we look steadily at a bright light for a lew seconds and 
then quickly close the eyes or gaze into a dark room, a 
luminous image of the light will be visible for a short time. 
Such an appearance is called accidental image, or 

a consecutive image. It may also be observed in this ex- 
periment that the intensity of the retinal excitation is nob 
uniform. It increases quickly at its commencement, and 
after it has reached a maximum it slowly declines. Many 
familiar toys, such as the thaumatrope, or wheel of life, 
stroboscopic discs, and the phenakistoscope, produce 
curious effects due to persistence of retinal impressions. 

{e) The Phenomena of Irradiation . — If we look at fig. 16, 
the white square in 
the black field appears 
to be larger than the 
black square in the 
white field, although 
both are of precisely 
the same size. This 
is due to irradiation, a 
phenomenon explained 
by Helmholtz, by stat- 
ing that the borders of 
clear surfaces advance in the visual field and encroach on 
obscure surfaces. Probably, even with the most exact 
accommodation, diffusion images form round the imago of 
a white surface on a black ground, forming a kind of pen- 
umbra, thus causing it to appear larger than it really is. 

if) Intensity of Light required to excite the Retina . — Light 
must have a certain intensity to produce a luminous impres- 
sion. It is impossible to fix the minimum intensity 



Fig. 16,— IIlu.stratiug the effect of 

irradiation. 
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necessary, as tlie eJOfect will depend, not only on th.e inten- 
sity of the stimulus, but on the degree of retinal excitability 
at the time. Thus, after the retina has been for some time 
in the dark, its excitability is increased j on the other hand, 
it is much diminished by fatigue. Aubert has stated that 
the minimum intensity is about 300 times less tTia.u that 
of the full moon. The sensibility of the eye to light is 
measured by photometers, instruments which will be de- 
scribed under the article Light. 

{g) Consecutive Retinal Images . — Images which persist 
on the retina are either positive or negative. They are 
termed positive when the bright and obscure parts of the 
image are the same as the bright and obscure parts of the 
object; and negative, when the bright parts of the object 
are dark in the image, and vice versa. Positive images are 
strong and sharply marked when an intense light has 
acted for not less than -J- of a second. If the excitation be 
continued much longer, a negative and not a positive image 
will be seen. If, when the positive image is still visible, 
wo look on a very brilliantly illuminated surface, a nega- 
tive image appears. Negative images are seen with 
greatest intensity after a strong light has acted for a con- 
sidurable time. These phenomena may be best studied 
when the retina is very excitable, as in the morning after 
a sound sleep. On awakening, if we look steadily /or an 
instant at the window and then close the eyes, a positive 
imago of the window will appear ; if we then gaze fixedly 
at the window for one or two minutes, close the eyes 
two or three times, and then look at a dark part of the 
room, a negative imago will be seen floating before us. The 
positive imago is duo to excitation of the retina, and the 
negative to fatigue. If wo fatigue a small area of the 
retina with white light, and then allow a less intense light 
to fall on it, the fatigued area responds feebly, and conse- 
quently the object, such as the window pane, appears to be 
dark. Many curious experiments may be made to illustrate 
the laws of consecutive images. Thus, if we look at a 
black figure on a white ground for, say, one minute, and 
then gaze into a dark part of the room, a gigantic white 
figure, of corresponding shape, may make its appearance. 
A white figure on a black ground will produce a black 
image, a green figure will produce a red, and a red a 
green, — tho reproduced colour being always complementary 
to that of the figure. 

4. Sensations op Coloub. 

(1.) General Statement . — Colour is a special sensation ex- 
cited by the action on the retina of rays of light of a definite 
wave length. Thus we have a sensation of red when a 
certain number of waves of light impinge on the retina in 
a unit of time, and with about twice the number of waves 
in the same time the sensation will not be of red but of 
violet. When we examine a spectrum, we see a series of 
colours merging by insensible gradations the one into the 
other, thus : — red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. 
These are termed simple colours. If two or more coloured 
rays of the spoetram act simultaneously on the same spot 
of the retina, they may give rise to sensations of mixed 
colours. These mixed colours are of two kinds : — (1) those 
which do not correspond to any colour in the spectrum, 
such as purple and, white, and (2) those which do exist in 
the spectrum. White may be produced by a mixture of , 
two simple colours, which are then said to be complementary. 
Thus, red and greenish-blue, orange and cyanic-blue, yellow 
and indigo-blue, and greenish-yellow and violet all produce 
white. Purple is produced by a mixture of red and violet, 
or red and bluish-violet. When white light falls on a sur- 
face, the surface may absorb all the rays except the red. 
If the red rays are alone reflected, then the object will be 


red; if the green rays are reflected, then the object will 
appear to be green. Again, if we look through red glass, 
all the rays are absorbed except red, and consequently the 
world beyond appears to be red. So with regard to the 
other transparent coloured media. The following table by 
Helmholtz shows the compound colours produced by mixing 
other colours : — 

Violet Indigo- Cyonie- Greenish- Gieen Yellowish- TeUow 
Dine blue blue gieen 


Oienge 

Yellow 


Greenish- 

blue 

Cyanic 

blue 


Pm pie : 


eep. White- Wlitte Whitish* Golden Oiange 

_ _ *'086 rose yellow yellow 

Deep- White tlliue Whitish- Yellow YeUow 

lose rose yellow 

White mat Whitish- Whitish- Yellowish- 

rose green gi een green 

Wfitte Green Green Gieen 

Blue Water- Gicerish- 

blue blue 
Water- Watei- 
blue blue 
Indigo- 
blue 

This table shows that if we mix two simple colours, not 
so far separated in the spectrum as the complementary 
colours, the mixed % 
colour contains more 
white as the interval 
between the colours 
employed is greater, 
and that if we mix 
two colours further 
distant in the spec- Fio. 17. — Form of double slit for the partial 
trum than the com- superposition of two spectra, 
plemenfcary colours, the mixture is whiter as the interval 
is smaller. By mixing more than two simple colours, no 
new colours are produced, but only different shades of colour. 

(2.) Modes of Mixing Ccdonr-Sensatiom.’^YBxio-m 

methods have been 

adopted for study- \ v \ \ \ ^ / 

ing the effect of X V ^ 

mixing colours. ' . x v A >• x - . 

(ct) By Super- 
posing two Spectra 
(Helmholtz and 
Clerk Maxwell). — 

This may be done 




Fiq. 18.— Diagram of double apectmm 
partially snperposed. 



in a simiile way by having a slit in the form of the letter V 
(see fig. 17), of wMch the 
two portions a h and & c 
form a right angle; be- 
hind this slit is placed 
a vertical prism, and two 
spectra are obtained, as 
seen in fig. 18, in which 
& /eo is the Bpectrum 
of the slit a b, and cefd 
that of the slit he; the . 
coloured spectra are con- 
tained in the triangle la.—Wagram showing Lamherc's 
gef, and, by arrange- method of nuxmg sensations of colour. 

ment, the effects of mixture of any two simple colours 
may be observed. 

(6) By Lamberts Md.hod of Befiection . — Place a red 
wafer on h, in fig, 19, and a blue wafer on d, and so angle 
a small glass plate a as to transmit to the eye a reflection 
of the blue wafer on d in the same line as the rays 
transmitted from the red wafer on 6. The sensation will 
be that of purple ; and by using wafers of different colours, 
many experiments may thus be performed. 

(c) By the Use of Rotating Discs which guicUy super- 
pose on the same Area of Retina different Impressions of 
Odour . — Such discs may be constructed of cardboard, on 
which coloured sectors are painted, as shown in fig. 20, 
representing diagrammatically the arrangement of Sir Isaac 
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M'ewfcon. The angles of the sectors were thus given by 
him^ — 

Red 60“ 45-5" I Green 60“ 45-5' 

Oi'ange 34“ 10 5' Blue 54“ 41' 

Yellow.. .. 64“ 41' | Indigo 34“ 10 ‘6' 

Yiolet 60^ 45 '5' 

With sectors of such a size, xoldta wiE be produced on 
rotating the disc rapidly. This method has been carried 
out with great efficiency 
by the colour-top of 
Clerk Maxwell. It is 
sim23ly a flat top, on the 
surface of which discs 
of various colours may 
be placed. Dancer has 
added to it a method by 
which, even while the 
top is rotating rapidly, 
and the sensation of a 
mixed colour is strongly 
perceived, the eye may 

be able to see the sinvale ^ ^ , , « , 

colouB of which it ia 
composed. This is done 

by placing on the handle of the toj), a short di.stance above 
the coloured surface, a thin black disc, perforated by holes 
of various size and pattern, and weighted a little on one 
side. This disc vibrates to and fro raiiidly, and breaks the 
continuity of the colour-impression j and thus the consti- 
tuent colours are readily seen. 

(3.) Physiological Characters of Colours. — ^All colours 
have three special characters : — (1) Tone, depending on the 
I number of vibrations per second j (2^ Intensity, depending 
' on the extent or amplitude of the vibrations, and passing 
from the most sombre to the most brilliant shades; and (3) 
Saturation, which depends on the amount of tohite the 
colour contains; thus, it is saturated when there is no 
white, as in the pure colours of the spectrum, and there 
may be an infinite number of degrees of saturation from the 
pure colour to white. 

(4.) The Qeonietric Ee^n'csentation of Colours. — Colours 



may be arranged in 
a linear series, as in 
the solar spectrum. 
Each point of the line 
corresponds to a de- 
terminate impression , 
of colour ; the line is 
not a straight line, 
as regards luminous 
effect, but is better re- 


C[reeA 



FurfiU 


presented byac^ve 

pamng from the red ^ ' 

to the violet, This curve might be represented as a circle 
in the circumference of which the various colours might 
be placed, in which case the complementary colours would 
be at the extremities of the same diameter. Howton 
arranged the colours in the form of a triangle, as shown in 
fig. 21. If we place three of the spectral colours at three 
angles, thus, — green, violet, and red, — the sides of the 
triangle include the intermediate colours of the speefcram, 
excejit pur2)le. 

'The point S corresponds to wHte, consequently, from tlie inter- 
section of the lines which join the complementary coloura, the 
straight lines from meen to S, R S, and Y R, represent the amount of 
gieen, red, and violet necessary to form white ; the same holds good 
lor the complementary colours ; for example, for blue and red, the 
hue S B=the amount of blue, and the line S E=the amount of red 
reqimed to form white. Again, any point, say M, on the surface 
of the triangle, will represent a mixed colour, the composition of 
which may be obtained by mixing the three fundamental colours 
m the proportions represented by the length of the lines Mto green. 




M V, and MR. But the line V M passes on to the yellow Y ; 
we may then replace the red and gieen by the yellow, in the pro- 
poition of the length of the line M Y, and mix it ivith violet in 
the proportion of S V The same colour would also be foinied by 
mixing the amount M Y of yellow with M S of white, oi b^ the 
amount R M of red with the amount M D of gieeiiish blue. 

(5.) The Theory of Colour-Perception. — The theory 
generally accepted b o Y cl B "V 
was first proposed 
by Thomas Young 
and afterwards re- 
vived by Helmholtz. 

It is based on the as- 
sumption that three 
kinck of nerve fibres 
exist in the retina, 
the excitation of 
which give respec- 
tively sensations of 
red, green, and vio- 
let. These may he 
regarded as fuiida- 
mental sensations. 

Homogeneous light 
excites all three, 

but with different r o Y „ 

totejmto ^rting 22._Dla6mm *ow1„b 11, c in,W,n,ts- »f 

to the length of the tiie Un-ee kinds of iclin.ll clcniciits 
wava Thus long 1 Red, 2 Oioen, 3 ViolW R, (), Y, (J, I!, V, 
waves will excite umuiiicttcibof coicms 

most strongly fibres sensitive to red, medium waves ilioso 
sensitive to green, and short waves those sensitive to violet. 
Fig. 22 shows grajihically the irritability of the three .sets 
of fibres. Helmholtz thus ap 2 »lies the theory : — 

“ 1. Red excites strongly the fibres sensitive to icd iind feebly the 
other two— sensation ; Red. 

2. Yellow excites moderately the fibres seiibitivc to red and given, 
feebly the violet— bcnsation : Yellow. 

8. Gjocu excites strongly the giecu, fculily the other two— st usa- 
tiou ' Green. 

4. Blue excites moderately the fibres seinsitivo to grei'ii and 

yjolet, and feebly the red— sensation . JJliie. 

5. Violet excites stiongly the libies .sensitive to violid, und ft ebly 

the other two— sensation : Violet. 

6. When the excitation is nearlv etiiml for the thvt'e Idiitls of 

fibres, then the sensation is IVhitc.'^ 

This theory explains some of the phenomena of wlmt is 
called colour hlinilness or Pulfonmn. All individuals 
appear to have some kind of colour-.sensatlttii ; in .some, 
however, there may be no sensation for particular colours. 
The most common defect is insensibility to rwl (1 luIloni.Mii 
properly so called). The spectrum to .such an eye is 
deficient in red, and the sen.sation corre.si)ondiug to all 
compound colours containing red is that of the cojujdemou- 
taiy colour only. Thus, white is hlui.sh-grecn, and intense 
red appears green, so that red popijies in a green cornfield 
do not appear of a different hue from the green by which 
they are surrounded. If we smiposc in such oases an 
absence or paralysis of the red-fibros, the iilienoniena are 
accounted for. Blindness to green and violet is rare. 

Young’.s theory also explains the ai>pearanco of the conse- 
cutive coloured images already referred to. 

Suppose, for example, that wv look at a ivd object for a con 
sidoKible time ; the retinal elements sensitive to led bectiUKj fa- 
tigued. Tlien (!) if the eye be kept in diirhtcss, the fibres afibeted 
by red heiug fatigued do not act so as to give a s<>i),sation of red j 
those of green and of violet have been Ic.^ excited, and this excita- 
tion is sufficient to give the sensation of pale grecnisli blue ; t2) 
if tlie eye be fixed on a iclule surface, the red fibres, being fatigued, 
are not excited by tbe red rays contained in the white light ; on 
the contraiy, the^ green and violet fibres are strongly excited, and 
the consequence is that we have an intense complcroentfiry image ; 

surface, the complementaiy of red, 
the effpct will bo to excite still more strongly the green and violet 
fihrM, and consequently to have a still more intense comxilementaiy 
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image , (4) if we regard a ml surface, tlie pmmfcive colour, the red 
s are little alicLted in consequence of baing fatigued, the gieen 
and violet lihros will be only feebly excited, and theiofore only a 
very feeble complementary image mil be seen; and, (5) if we look 
at a surface of a different colour altogether, this colour may combine 
witii that of the consecutive image, and produce a mixed colour ; 
thus, oil a yellow suitacc, we will soo an image of on oiange colour. 

(C.) The Contmst of Colours . — If we look at a small white, 
grey, or black object on a coloured ground, iJie object 
appears to have the colour complementary to the ground. 
Thus a circle of grey paper on a red ground appears to be 
of a gveoniah-blue colour, whilst on a blue ground it will 
api>oar pink. This effect is heightened if we place over the 
paper a thin sheet of tissue paper; but it disappears at 
once if we place a black ring or border round the grey 
paper. Again, if we place two complementary colours side 
by Hulo, both appear to be increased in intensity. Various 
theories have been advanced to explain these facts. 
Hclmholiz is of opinion that the phenomena consist more 
in modiliciitions in judgment than in modifications of sensa- 
tiun ; Plateau, on the other hand, attempts to explain them 
by the theory of consecutive images. 

* 5. The Movements oe the Eye. 


makes with the transverse plane, an angle termed the angle 
of rotation or of tm'sion. 

_ The two eyes move together as a system, so that we 
direct the two lines of regard to the same point in space. 

The eyeball is moved by six muscles, which are described 
in the article Anatomy, vol. i., p, 891. The relative attach- 
meuts and the axes of rotation are shown in fig 23. The 
following table, given by Beaiinis, summarizes their 
action ; — 


Nmnbcc of MuscIgs 
in actnity. 

Uiieption of Lino 
or Itegaid 

Unsdos acting 

One 

Two ... 

Tlireo 

1 Inwaids 
tOutwividi. .. 
(Upivaias , . . 
jEown'W.mJs . 

/run aids and up- 
i naids 

Irnwaids and don n- 
J wnids 

jOtitwaids and itp- 

1 Ontivni ds and 
t doinmMud!. .... 

nnteinal lectus 
irMeitud lectus 
jSiipeiua lectns 
itofoiioi oblKiuc 
(Infeiini lectns 
ISnpeiior oblique 
f Intel nal lectus 
“iSupeiioi I actus 
(.Infciioi obliijuD, 
(ItiloinuliecluB 
•llnfenoi leetiis 
(Siipeiioi oblique 
(Extcinal icclus. 
<fiupeiioi icctns. 
(.Infeiioi oblique 
fExtei nal lectus 
•< Iiifui lor 1 ectns 

1 (Supeiioi obliquB. 
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Thus as in fig 25, suppose two eyes looting at a single object, 
placed at a b or c. If the image of the point h fall in one eye on 
6 and in the otner on 7, 
the point 6 of the one re- 
tina being correspondent 
with the point 6 of the 
other retina, the distance 
of the two images seen will 
be equal to the distance 
between 6 and 7. Again, 
if images of a fall on 5 
and 5, it will be seen 
single. Further, if the 
image of b fall on the left 
eye at 6 and on the right 
at 4, as these two points 
do not correspond, it will 
appear double And so 
with regard to the other 
retinal points indicated by 

1 Fig 26. — Diagram to illustrate the theory 

of fig. 26. Any object at a", or at J", or at c”, will be seen simply 
by flie two eyes A and B, as the images fall on corresponding 
points in the letmse, namely, aa', bb\ and c<f. It will be leadily 
seen that, if the eye B were displaced, the images wonld not faU. on 
corresponding points, and consequently two would be seen. 

The name horopter has been given to a line connecting 
those points in the ^ 

visual field which, form 
their image on corre- 
sponding points of the 
retina The older phy- 
siologists first gave this 
name to "a straight 
line or plane, passing 
through the point of 
convergence of the axes 
of the eyes or the point 
to which the eyes are 
directed j” but Vieth 
and Muller showed that 
It cannot bo a straight 
line or plane, but must Fia 27.— Diagram to illustrate the simple 
have a circular form. horopter. 

Thus if the points m, I, e in fig. 26 correspond to the points a', V, 
d, the angles 4 and 1 in the one eye must correspond to the angles 
4 and 1 in the other. 

Then « b being equal to 
a' V, the angle 1 in eye 
A equal to angle 1 in eye 
B, the angles 1 and 1' 
wil I be equal. Since the 
angles 2 and 2 are equal, 
the angles 3 and 3 must 
also be equal. In the 
same way, the angle 5 is 
equal to angle 3 For 
I c^b'd, and angle 4 
— angle 4 Thus the 
angles 3, 3, and 5 are 
equal, and a" b" d' can- 
not lie in a straight 
line, for it is the pro- 
perty of a circle only that 
angles erected on the 
same chord, and reach 

M'jSptayeqri *'■?• 2S,-K^am the .dmpu 

angles. (Muller’s Phy- 
sMogy, vol u. p. 1196 ) 

A line joining a', h", and c"is therefore the simple horopter, and its 
form is illustrated by fig. 27. It is a circle, of which the chord is 
formed by the distance between the points of decussation of the 
rays of light in the eye (KA C K in fig 27) Its size is deter- 
mined by the position of the two eyes, and the point toward which 
their axes converge. This is illustrated by fig. 28. Thus if a J bo 
the distance of the eyes from each other, the circle e is the horopter 
for the object marked 1, the circle d fo: 2, and the circle 6 for 3. 

An object which is not found in the horopter, or, in 




i different distances 


other words, does not form an .mage on corresponding points 
of the retinae, is seen double. When the eyeballs are so 
acted upon by their muscles as to secure images on non 
corresponding points, and consequently double vi.sion, the 
condition is termed strabismus, or squinting, of which there 
are several varieties treated of in works on oplitlialmic 
surgery. It is important to observe that in the fusion of 
double images we must assume, not only the correctuess of 
the theory of corresponding points of the retina, but also 
that there are corresponding points in the brain, at the 
central ends of the optic fibres. Such fusion of images 
may occur without consciousness, — at all events it is po.ssible 
to imagine that the cerebral effect (except as regards 
consciousness) would he the same when a single object 
was placed before the two eyes, in the proper position, 
whether the individual were conscious or not. On the 
other hand, as we are habitually conscious of a single image, 
there is a psychical tendency to fuse double images when 
they are not too dissimilar. 

(3.) Binocular Perception of Colour. — This may be 
studied as follows. Take two No 3 eye-pieccs of a 
Hartnack’s microscope, or two eye pieces of the same 
optical value from any microscope, placee on in front of 
each eye, direct thorn to a clear window in daylight, keep 
them parallel, and two luminous fields will be seen, one 
corresponding to each eye. Then converge the tivo eye- 
pieces, until the two luminous circles cross, and tho central 
part, like a bi-convex lens, will appear clear and bright, 
while the outer segments will be much less iiitonse, and 
may appear even of a dim grey colour. Hero, evidently, 
the sensation is due to a fusion of impressions in the brain. 
With a similar arrangement, blue light may be admitted by 
the one eye-piece and red by the other, and on tho con- 
vergence of the two, a resultant colour, purple, will ho 
observed. This may be termed the binocular ^'i,sion of 
colours. It is remarkable that by a mental effort tins 
sensation of a compound colour may be decoinpostMl into 
its constituents, so that one eye will again see blue and 
the other red. 

6. The Psyohioal Kblations op Visual PEROKrTioNs. 

(1.) General Characters of Visual Perceptions. — All vi.suai 
perceptions, if they last for a sufficient length of time, 
appear to be external to ourselves, erect, localized in a 
po.sition in space, and more or less continuous. 

(а) Visual Sensations are referred to the Exterior. — This 
appears to be due, to a large extent, to habit. Those who 
have been born blind, on obtaining eye-sight by an opera- 
tion, have imagined objects to be in close proximity to tho 
eye, and have not had the distinct sense of exteriority 
which most individuals possess. Slowly, and by a proccf-.s 
of education, in which the sense of touch played an inqjor- 
tant part, they gained the knowledge of tlie external rela- 
tions of objects. Again, phosgenes, when first produceil, 
appear to be in the eye, but when conscious of them, by an 
effort of imagination, we may transport them into spaco, 
although they never appear very far off. 

(б) Visual Sensations are referred to Erect Ohjecis . — 
Although the images of objects are inverted on tho retina 
we see them erect. The explanation of tho effect is that 
we are conscious not of the imago on tho retina, but of Iho 
luminous object from which the rays proceed, and wo 
refer the sensation in the direction of these rays. Again, 
in running the eye over the object, say a tall polo, from 
base to apex, we are not conscious of the different images 
on the retina, hut of the muscular movements necessary to 
bring the parts successively on the yellow spot. 

(c) Visual Sensations are referred to a Position in Space. 
— The localization of a luminous point in space can only he 
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determined by observing its relations to other luminous 
points with a given position of the head and of the eye. 

For example, in a perfectly dark room, if we look at a 
single kinmous point, we cannot fix its exact position in 
space, but we may get some information of a vague char- 
acter by moving the head or the eye. If, however, a 
second lumiiiDus point appears in the darkness, we can tell 
whether it is nearer or farther distant, above or below the 
first. So with regard to other luminous points we observe 
their reciprocal relations, and thus we localize a number of 
visual impressions. There are three principal directions in 
space — (1) the transverse (breadth), the vertical (height), 
and the sagittal (depth). Luminous points may be localized 
either in the transverse or vertical directions. Here we 
have to do simply with localization on a surface. A num- 
ber of points may be observed simultaneously (as when the 
eye is fixed) or successively (as when the eye moves). If 
the movement of the eye be made rapidly, the series of im- 
pressions from different points may be fused together, and 
wo arc conscious of a line, the direction of which is indicated 
cliicHy by the muscular sensations felt in following it. The 
case IS different as regards points in the sagittal direction. 

We see only a single point of this line at a time; it may 
be a transverse series of retinal elements A, B, and each of 
these formed by a nninber of smaller elements 1, 2, 3, i 
Situated in the axis of each 
principal element; it may * S 

bo, oil the other hand, the ' ^ 

transverse line a h situated * ^ 

in s[)ace and formed by a ’ ® 

series of points in juxtaposi- .c***** 

tioii. Each of these points 

will impress a retinal ele- A ^ B 

inont, a id the result will be ^ 

the perception of a transverse a • 

line , but this will not be the \ ^ \ 

same for the points 
situated in spao. in a lineat 
senes, in the sagittal direc- 
tion; only one of those points c will impress the corre- 
sponding retinal element, and we can see only one point at 
a time m the line eg. By accommodating successively, 
however, for the various points at different and considerable 
distances along the line ag, we may excite retinal elements 
in ra])icl succession. Thus, partly by the fusion of the 
successive impressions on the retma, and partly from the 
muscular sensations caused by repeated accommodations 
and possibly of ocular movements, we obtain a notion of 
depth in space, even with the use of only one eye. It is, 
however, one of the chief effects of binocular vision to 
give precision to the notion of space in the sagittal direc- 
tion 

(il) Visual Sensations are coniinuotts. — Suppose the 
image of a luminous line falls on the retina, it will appear 
as a lino although it is placed on perhaps 200 cones or rods, 
each of which may be se[)arately excited, so as to cause a 
distinct sensation. Again, on the same principle, the im- 
pression of a superficial surface may be regarded as a kind 
of mosidc; made up of individual portions corresponding to 
the rods or cones on which the image of the surface falls. 

Ihit in both cases, the sensation is continuous, so that we 
866 a line or a surface. The iudlvidual images are fused 
togetlier. 

(2.) Motions derived from Visual Perceptions . — ^When 
we look at any object, we judge of its size, the direction of 
its surfaces (unless it be a point), its distance from the eye, 
its apparent movement or fixedness, and its appearance of 
solidity. 

[a) Apparent Size, — This, so far as regards a compara- 
tively small object, depends on the size of the retinal 
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-Diagram to illustrate illusions 
of Size and distance. 
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image, as determined by the visual angle. With a very 
large object, there is an appreciation of size from the mus- 
cular sensations derived from the movements of the 
eyeball, as we “range” 

the eye over it. It is ^ ® ® ® ® ® ® 

difficult to appreciate „ „ ^ 

the distance separating 
two points between 
which there are other points, as contrasted with an 
apparently similar distance without intermediate points. 
For example, the distance A to B appears to be greater 
than from B to C, in fig. 30. 

(6) Direction . — As the retina is a curved surface, a long 
straight line, especially wLen seen from a distance, appears 
curved. In fig. 31 a curious illusion of direction, first 
shown by Zoell- 

ner, is depicted. ^ ® ^ ^ 

If these lines be ^ Jlil ® ^ 

looked at some- ^ ^ W Ma ^ W 
what obliquely, J 
say from one 
comer, they will 
appear to con- 
verge or diverge, 
and the oblique 
lines, on each 
side of the ver- 
tical lines, will 
appear not to be 
exactly opposite 
each other. But 
the vertical lines 
are parallel, and 
the oblique lines 
are continuous — ^loellner’s figure showing an illusion of 

across them. The direction, 

effect is evidently due to an error of judgment, as it may 
be controlled by an intense effort, when the lines will be 
seen as they really are. 

(c) Apparent Distance . — We judge of distance, as regards 
large objects at a great distance from the eye — (1) from 
their apparent size, which depends on the dimensions of 
the visual angle, and (2) from the interposition of other 
objects between the eye and the distant object. Thus, ab 
sea, we cannot form, without great experience, an accurate 
estimate of how mauy miles we are off the coast, and all 
know how difficult it is to estimate accurately the width of 
a river. But if objects be interposed between the eye 
and the distant object, say a few vessels at different 
distances at sea, or a boat in the river, then we have 
certain materials on which to form a judgment, the accuracy 
of which, however, even with these aids, will dei)end on 
experience. When we look at a near object, we judge of 
its distance chiefly by the sense of effort put forth in bring- 
ing the two lines of regard to converge upon it. 

(d) The Movement of a Body . — If the eye be fixed, we 
judge of movement by successive portions of the retina 
being affected, and possibly also, by a feeling of an absence 
of muscular contractions neces- 
sary to move the eye-balls. 

When the eye moves, so as to 
“follow "the object, there is a 
sense of muscular effort, wliicli 
is increased when, in additioi 
we require to move the head. 

((?) The Apparent Solidity of 
an Olyect . — ^If we look at an object, say a cube, first with 
the right eye and then with the left, it will be found that 
the two images of the object are somewhat different, as in 
fig. 32. If, then, by means of a stereoscope, or by holding 


Fia. 32. — Illustrating stereo- 
scopic vision. 
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a card between the two eyes, and causing a slight con- 
vergence of the eyes, the two images are brouglit upon 
corresponding points of the two retinse, the image will at 
once be seen in relief. 

Consult regaiding the i»liysiology of tlic eye, as the most com- 
plete treatise on the subject, Helmholtz’s O^jtiqiie Physiulmjique, 
1867 ; one of the best of the older treatises is Mackenzie On the 
Eye mul Visim, 1841 ; in the first-mentioned treatise, a full list is 
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given at the end of each section of all the more important works 
and monogiaphs healing on the idiysiology and optusal arraiigo- 
ments of the eye, up to 1867 A very valuable biblioyuipliical 
accouut is one leceiitly published by J. Piateau, entitled Eiblio~ 
giujihitamlyttijiierhs pruiciiicoiu pliemmbiics suhjcctue dc hi^ VLton 
dcpuis Ics teiiqiS onciensjusqit'tt lafinditXVIlE sicdc, suiiir (t'lina 
hibluigrajihie siii7q)Je 2 ^ 011 }' la padie icouUc du, slide aducl eyhnit 
du tome Aii. des M&moires da I'Acadiime loynle des saaucs, dcs 
lettres, ct des leaiij>urt8 de Eehjiquc, 1877, (J- G-. M ) 
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or ^55 pin), God will prevail; 'U^eKnjk; Eiediiel) was the son 
of Buzi a priest, probably of the line of Zadok, who appears 
to have lived in Jerusalem, and to have held a iDosifcion of 
some prominence there. iLCCorduig to an ancient and not 
impossible interpretation of his own words (chap. i. 1), 
Ezekiel was born m 624 e.o. This interpretation is at 
least preferable to that which reckons “the thirtieth year” 
from a hypothetical era of Nahopola&sar ; but it is not 
free from all objection, and if it fail us we have no data for 
precisely determining the iDrophefc’s ago. hTotwithstamling 
the expression made use of by Josephus (rats Sv, Ant., x. 
7, 3) we may reasonably assume, however, that he had at 
least attained to early manhood, and already had read and 
observed much, when, along with King Jehoiachin and 
many other prisoners of the better class (2 Kings xxiv. 
12-16; .Ter, xxix. 1) he was carried into exile by 
Nebuchadnezzar in 599 B.a. With others of his com- 
patriots he was settled at a place called Tel-Abib (“ Corn- 
hill ”), on the banks of the river Chebar, by which most 
probably the Nalir-Malcha or “ Grand ” Canal of 
Nebuchadnezzar is meant, though some still think of the 
Ohaboras (modern Khabur), an affluent of the Euphrates 
more to the north.^ We are left almost wholly to 
precarious inference and conjecture for all farther de- 
tails of his history. We learu iaoidoutally, indeed, from 
his writings that he was a mariied man living in a 
house of his own, and that his wife died in the ninth 
year of his exile. But of the nature of his ordinary 
employments, if he had any, wo are not informed. His 
life, as a pnest whose hoart was thoroughly absorbed in 
priestly work, could hardly fail to be tinged with sadness, 
condemned as it was to be spent in an “ unclean land ” far 
away from “ the inheritance of the Lord,” He seems to 
have been of a brooding temperament, and to have passed 
much of his time in silence and solitude. A recent writer 
(in the Sticdien n. Kritilccm for 1877) has iugeniou&ly sug- 
gested and endeavoured to show that he was an invalid, 
suffering much from some chronic nervous malady. In 
the fifth year of his exile (594 b.c.) he had a remarkable 
vision, of which he has given a very Ml description in the 
opening chapters of his book, On this occasion he was 
divinely called to the prophetic office. Thenceforward, for 
a period of at least 22 years, both orally and in writing, ho 
contiuued to discharge prophetic functions at frequent if 
somewhat irregular intervals ; and whatever may have been 
the force and bitterness of the opposition he originally had 
to face, ho ultimately, as a “ watchman ” and acknowledged 
leader of public opinion, came to exercise an incalculably 
powerful influence in keeping alive the Jewish national 
feeling, and also in quickening and purifying the religious 
hopes and aspirations of his time. The last date mentioned 
in his writings is the 27th year of liis exile (572 B,a). It 
is not probable that he lived long after that time. Nothing 
authentic, however, has been handed down to us as to the 
time, place, or manner of Ms death. Several unimportant 

^ Block {Mml, § 221, note), is prohalfiy wrong in identifying totb 
“ 15 ? and Ohaboras witli the i'DfJ of 2 Kings xvii. 6, which is most 
probably the Khabur, a tributary of tho Tigris (Delitzsch, Jemja, 
p. 16, note). 


traditions may be found in the work of the Pseudo- 
Epiphauius, De int. et moii. propl)., m the lUnerary of 
Benjamin of Tudela, and elsewhere. 

In the ju’esent Massoretic canon the book of Ezekiel 
stands third m order among those of the so-called Nebi’ini 
Abar6nim (latter jirophets), being preceded by those of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, and followed by that of tlie twelve 
minor prophets. In the list of canonical books given in 
the Talmud {Baba hatlira, 14, 2) it is the second of the 
four, being followed by “ Isaiah ” and “ the twelve.” Its 
auangement is unusually simple, the chronological cor- 
responding for the most part with the natural ouler. Its 
throe divisions date respectively from before, during, and 
after the siege of Jerusalem, 

1. The first 24 chapters carry tho reader from tho tiwo 
of the prophet’s cousocratiou down to the begiuuiug of the 
siego of Jerusalem, f.e,, from 594 to 590 b.c. They are 
made up of some 29 distinct oracles, all of which, with the 
tiifling exception of xxi. 33-37 [28-32^, have diioct 
reference to the religious and political condition of Ezokiol’s 
compatriots iu Babylonia and in Palostino. First in order 
stands the famous “chariot” (comp. 1 Ch, xxviii. 18) vision, 
which has been so variously estimated, both from thoaistliotio 
and from the theological point of view, by dilTcreut critics. 
Bightly inteipirefcod, as a mere description, it cannot justly 
be called vague or obscure, and it is hard to account for 
tho strange storios told of tho diflieultios felt by Ihe Jeus 
iu expounding it. The prophet sees iu a stoim-cloud 
coming out of tho north a group of four living creatures 
(cherubs), each with four wings and four different fiices. 
Together they are borne upon four wheels which are full of 
eyes. Resting upon their heads is a firmament, supporting 
a sapphire throne, whereon is seated a maii-liko figure, which 
is almost liidden in a blaze of light. Hereu]iou Ezeluul 
receives and eats tho bitter-sweet roll in wlucli are w ritten 
“ lamentations and mourning and woe ; ” ho is now mady 
to go forth to his fellow-countrymen fearlcs.sly declining 
the truth as it is revealed to him, however unwulcoino it 
may bo. The recorded oracles that follow belong to the 
fifth, sisth, seventh, and ninth, years of his exile, Thty can 
be understood only when viewed in connexion with the 
general history of that period. Soon after his accession to 
the throne, Zedekiah, the uncle and successor of Jehoiachin, 
had b^un to intrigue against his suzerain tho king of 
Babylon, and had entered into secret relations with the 
king of Egypt. Ezekiel, like his older contemporary Jere- 
miah, Lad insight and sagacity enough to see the unwisdom 
of such a policy. By various symbolical actions (iv. 1-8; iv. 
9-17; V. 1-4; vi. 11; xii. 1-16; xxi. 11 [6]), and also by 
unequivocal w’ords, he repeatedly declared tho certainty of 
the doom that was impending over Jerusalem, Judah, and 
all the mountains of Israel ; he insisted on tho uselessness 
of any struggle against Babylon, and distinctly predicted 
Zedekiah’s captivity, blindness, and death. In language of 
the severest iuvective he rebuked the sins and idolatries, 
worse than those of Sodom, which had brought this inevi- 
table ruin, upon the land and people of the Lord ; at the 
same time he held forth the hope of ultimate re.storation 
and final happiness for both Judah and Exihmimat the end 
of “forty years,” under the guidance of the coming prince 
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“ whose right it is” (chaps, si. 14-21 : svii, 22-24 : xx. 
40-44; xxi. 32 [27]), 

2. The eight chapters which follow (xxv.-xxxii ) belong 
to the period which elapsed between the beginning 
of the siege and the aiinouncemeut of the capture of 
Jerusalem; xxix, 17-21 is an exception, belonging to the 
27th year of the prophet’s exile, and perhaps also chap. 
XXV., ■which has no date. During this period the pro- 
phet had no word to speak concerning Judah and Israel.^ 
in these chapters the divine woe is pronounced against 
the seven neighbouring nations which had shown most hos- 
tility to Judah and Israel, namely, Ammon, Moab, Edom, 
PhilisLia, Tyre, Sidon, and Egypt, The oracles relating to 
Tj re and Egj^pt are of great length. The others are com- 
paratively brief. With regard to Tyro its capture and ruin 
by Nebuchadnezzar are foretold; audit is jiredicted that 
ivitliin a very sliort time Egypt shall be desolate forty 
yoar.s. The addition (xxix. 17-21) made seventeen years 
afterwards is apparently duo to the fact that the earlier 
prediction rogardmg Tyre (xxvi. 7-14) had not been 
literally fulfilled. This section contains several passages 
that arc specially interesting from a literary point of view. 
The description of the great merchant city in chap. xxviL 
is iiotieeahlo fur the richness of its details, and also 
for the vigour with which tho comparison to a ship 
is carriud out in ver. 5-9, 26-3G. Striking also is the 
dirge (chap, xxviii. 12-19) upon the king: “Thou deftly 
nvadu siguct-ring, full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty — 
thou hast boon in Eden, the garden of God; every pre- 
cious stone was thy covering, the sardius, the topaz, and the 
diamond. . . . Beside the overshadowing cherub did I 
place thee ; thou W’ast upon tho holy mountain of God ; 
thou Uiilkcdst up and down in tho midst of stones of fire. 
Thou west perfect in thy ways from tho day that thou wast 
cruatoil, till iniipxity was found in thoo. By the multitude 
of tliy merchandiso they have filled tho midst of thee with 
violence, and thou hast sinned ; therefore I will cast thee 
as profane out of tho mountain of God, and tho overshadow- 
ing cherub shall destroy theo from the midst of the stones of 
fire.” As Tyre liad been likened to a ship, so is Egypt with 
great minuteness of detail likened to a cedar in chap. xxxi. 
iu chap, xxxii. folloivs a corresponding dirge, in w’hich tho 
iwsumbled nations are represented as mourning women 
.singing their lament over Egypt’s grave. 

3, 'I’lie remainder of tho book (xxxiii.-xlviii.) dates from 
sifter tho fall of Jerusalem. In chap, xxxiii. we read how 
the iJi’ophet’s dumbness was taken away in tho twelfth 
(iiioro probably tho eleventh 2) year of his exile, on the day 
v.liau tidings xvore brought of the ruin of tho city. There- 
upon diap, xxxiv. opens with a brief retrospect, in which 
the former avarice, idleness, and cruelty of Israel’s shepherds 
wLich have led to such disaster are exposed aud rebuked. 
But the future — tho immediate and the distant — chiefly 
oc«ui»ies the prophet’s mind. He tells of a coming shepherd, 
“David,” under whose rule great and uninterrupted pros- 
perity is to bo secured. Edom is to bo finally destroyed, 
but tho twelve tribes are to be resuscitated and gathered 
together in their own land once more. A final battle has 
yet to 1)0 fought with Gog from the land of Magog, who 
shall come up against the chosen people with a groat army, 
but only to be utterly destroyed, that Israel may thence- 
forward dwell in safety, wholly secure from eny possible 
repetition of former calamities. Then follow in detail the 
final arrangements of the reor ganized theocracy. Tho new 

1 The language of xxiv. 27, taken along -vvitli that of sssiii. 22, 
has led many to tho conclusion that Ezfkiel was literally dumb during 
this lioriod, and that the oracles belonging to it must necessarily have 
been written, not spoken. But xxix. 21, dating from a much later period, 
remures to bo also considered in this connexion. He may posahly 
l>ave been speecdiless on certain subjects only. 

» So the Peshito and a few of the MSS. See Ewald, Hitzig, Bleek. 


temple, its dimensions, construction, furniture, are described; 
new laws as to sacrifice and festival are given for the priests, 
prince, and people of the new commonwealth. Directions 
are given for the equitable partition of the Holy Land 
among the twelve tribes, and for the building of the new 
city, which is to be called by the new name Jahveh 
Shammah, “ the Lord is there. ” In all these regulations a 
general formal resemblance to the Pentateuchal legislation 
LS abundantly manifest ; but the differences of detail are no 
less striking. The following may be mentioned among 
others. Ezekiel’s temple is larger, but simpler, than that 
of Solomon, The distinction between the Holy aud the 
Most Holy Place is much le,ss marked. Both ark and 
high-priest are passed over in silence. The priesthood is 
specifically Zadokite. The “prince” has priestly functions 
assigned him. The morning burnt-offermg is brought into 
special prominence; of the great festivals, the passover and 
the feast of tabernacles alone are noticed. The feast of 
pentecost is omitted, nor is any mention made of the great 
day of atonement, but an observance unknown in the Pen- 
tateuch, on the 1st and 7th of the first month, is proposed 
instead. 

The genuineness of lUb hook of Ezekiel has seldom been 
questioned. Some perplexity has been caused by the state- 
ment in the Talmud (haba bathrci 15, 1) that the men of 
the great synagogue “wrote” Ezekiel. This obscure 
expression, by which most probably mere editing was 
meant, has been deprived of some of its importance by 
Kuenen’s demonstration of the unhistorical character of 
the entire tradition regarding the groat synagogue. To- 
wards the close of last century some doubts were ex- 
pressed by Oeder, Vogel, and an anonymous English writer 
in the Mmthhj Maga:me (1798), with regard to the 
genuinenesB of the last nine chapters, which were supposed 
rather to be of a Samaritan origin, and by Corodi with 
respect also to chaps, xxxviii. and xxxix.; but these doubts 
were unanimously set aside by the not too conservative 
critics of that period. Zunz {Goiksdimstliche YoHrage, 
1832; also GesemmeUo Schriftm, i. 217 /., 1875) was the 
first to impugn tho genuineness of the entire work, his 
thesis, in its most recent form, being that no such prophet 
as Ezekiel ever existed, and that tho present work bearing 
that fictitious name was written somewhere between the 
years 440 and 400 b.o. His arguments are partly of the 
a prion kind, such as that the special predictions con- 
tained in it (xvii. 16, xxiv. 2, 1C, &c.) are inconsistout 
with the genuineness of the book, and that it is inconceiv- 
able that in 570 b.c. any prophet could ever have thought of 
suggesting a now division of the Holy Laud, or of drafting 
a new law-book, or of sketching the plans of a new temple 
and city. He argues further from the silence of other 
scriptures, particularly of J eremiah and of the book of Ezra, 
with regard to Ezekiel; from certain allusions in the book 
itself, such as those to Daniel, to the wine of Halybon, &o. ; 
also from its grammatical and linguistic peculiarities. 

I There is still practical unaninaity, nevertheless, among critics 
! of all schools in the opinion that the stamp of Ezekiel’s in- 
dividuality is unmistakably and even obtrusively visible 
in every page of the book that bears his name.- Keil and 
Kuenen agree in holding him to have been its author, and 
its editor as well. He is believed indeed not to have 
reduced it to its present form till near the close of his life; 
and many have embraced the opinion of Ewald, that the 
earlier dates have in some cases been incorrectly given by 
him. The text, it ought to be remembered, however, has 
reached us in a somewhat impure state. 

The question principally discussed in recent years, md 
likely to be discussed for some time to come, in connexiott 
with Ezekiel’s name is not whether he wrote less than 
tradition has assigned to him, but rather whether he may 
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not possibly have written more. In connexion with his 
theory of the late origin of the priestly legislation in the 
Pentateuch, Graf, in 1866, arguing from admitted simi- 
larities of style, gave it out as his belief that Ezekiel was 
the author of certain chapters of Leviticus (xviii.-xxui., 
XXV., xxvi.). This view, which in substance has subse- 
quently been adopted by Colenso aud a few others, is 
manifestly one which does not admit of anything like 
deraonstratioii. On the other hand, the larger and more 
interesting inquiry as to the relative priority of the 
Levitical and Deuteronomic legislations does not fall to 
be discussed in this place (see Pentateuch). 

It remains that something should be said of Ezekiel’s 
place as an author aud as a religious teacher. His work 
may be judged from the purely literary point of view more 
fairly perhaps than that of any of the earlier prophets, — for, 
unlike them, he was a writer much more than he was a 
preacher. His oracles were sometimes written before they 
were spoken; sometimes he wrote what he had no intention 
of speaking at all. He may be called one of the first 
sopherim or scribes, if we use that word in its higher sense 
as denoting “ bookmen,” and not mere readers or copyists. 
As a leader of public opinion, he handled a variety of sub- 
jects in a corresponding variety of styles, but always with 
a manner entirely hie own. His prose is invariably simple 
and unaffected; if there be any obscurity at aU, it is really 
caused by his excessive desire to make it impossible tor his 
reader to misunderstand him. His poetry has suffered 
much at the hands of translators, and the student who is 
wholly dependent on our Authorized Version will be often 
at a loss to understand the comparisons to ./Esohylus, Dante, 
or Milton which have occasionally been suggested. More 
than that of any other prophet, it has been subjected to the 
extremes of exaggerated praise and undue depreciation by 
its critics. The sympathetic modern reader, however, will 
be able to find in it a sublimity, a tenderness, a beauty, a 
melody, wholly peculiar to itself. Chapter xix., which even 
Schrader pronounces “masterly,” may be specially referred 
to ; also chapters xxviii. and xxxii. 

As a religious teacher, it is natural to compare Ezekiel 
with Jeremiah, his older contemporary, on the one hand, 
and with his immediate successor, the author of Isa. xl.-lxvi., 
on the other. It has frequently been said (most strongly 
perhaps by Duhm) that the contrast is very great, and very 
much to the disadvantage of Ezekiel. The three men, 
nevertheless, have much that is common to them all. If 
Ezekiel sometimes (and especially in his closing chapters) 
shows a preponderating externalisra, a tendency to delight 
in the fulness and minuteness of his ceremonial details, it 
must not be forgotten that Jeremiah too looked forward to 
a restored sanctuary and a reorganized priesthood as essen- 
tial elements in the perfected theocracy of the future. And 
if the “ Great Unnamed ” be justly regarded as one of the 
loftiest and purest exponents of the spiritual religion of 
coming days, we must at the some time remember that 
Ezekiel too had bidden men seek above all things that city, 
open only to the pure in heart, of which the glory is that 
“ the Lord is there.” 

Ezekiel is nowhere mentioned by name in the Hew 
Testament, and the direct traces of his writings there, apart 
from those in the Apocalypse, are comparatively few. Matt, 
vii. 24-27 compared with Ezek. xiii. 10-13, and John 
X. 16 compared with Ezek. xxxiv. 22, 23, may be referred 
to Both directly, however, and also through the writer 
of the Apocalypse, his influence upon Christian thought, 
and especially upon Christian eschatology, has been con- 
siderable. 

lAi&ratnre.—'FoT the ancient, mediseval, and earlier modem com- 
mentaries, see Oarpzow and other works of introduction. The 
moat important works of recent date are those of Ewald, Die 
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JPropheten des altm Sundes, vol. ii. 2iid. eel., 1868, Engl. tr. 1877; 
Haverruek, C(yr)ima‘ntar u. d. Proph Mechiel, 1843 , Hitzig, D. 
Proph. JEzeehiel, 18i7 ; Fairhaiin, JHapositimi of tlie Book of Ezekiel, 
1851 ; Kliefoth, D. Buck Ezechtels, 1865 , Hengstenberg, D. 
Weissagungend. Fr. Ezechiole, 1867 ; Keil, D. Proph. Ezechiel, 1868 ; 
fAc Speaker’’ 6 CommefiUmy, vol. vi.,1876. See also Ewald’s Ge- 
schichte d. V. 1st , :v, 18 ff.; Knenen, Godsdiciist van Jsiacl, vol. 
ii., and Profeten m Profetie, 1875, Eng tr. 1877 ; Schradei’a 
article “Ezekiel” m Scheiikel’s Bihol-Lancon ; Duhm, Die 
Theologie dcr Propheten, 1875. On the cutical questions see Zunz, 
Gottesdiemtliche Fortiagc, p. 157-299, and Gcsuvunelte Schrif- 
ten, 1876, Graf, D. geschichthche Bucher des A B 1866 ; Kuonen, in 
Theol Tyjdsehrift for Sept. 1870 ; Colenso, The Pentateuch and Book 
of Joshua critically examined, part vi., 1872; Klosteimann on 
“Ezekiel ” in the Studun u. Kritiken foi 1877. The English leader 
may be refeired to The Holy Bible uith various rcndei ings and 
leadings, London, 1876. Bunsen’s Bibelwerk will also he foun<l 
nseM by the ordinary reader of German. (J. B. BL.) 

EZEA (^piy ie., help; JEsdras)^ the famous 

scribe, was a priest of the line of Zadok. According to 
the genealogy given in Ezra vii. 1-6, his father’s name was 
Seraiah. If we identify this Seraiah with the person men- 
tioned in Ezra ii, 2, Neh. xii. 1, then the Ezra who is the 
subject of the present article may well be identified, as has 
been done by Michaelia and othei'S, with the Ezra named 
in the last-quoted texts ; and in this case he must have been 
a very old man even at the beginning of that public work 
with which his name is chiefly associated. But a careful 
comparison of the genealogy in 1 Ch. vi. 4-16 with that in 
Ezra vii leads rather to the conclusion that the latter has 
most probably been abridged, so far as the more immediate 
and less eminent ancestors of our Ezra are concerned. 
They are omitted probably because, though closely con- 
nected with Joshua, the sou of Josadak, they did not avail 
themselves of the permission, granted by Cyrus, to return 
to Jerusalem in 686. They do not seem on that account, 
however, to have lost much, if any, of the social influence 
to which their high rank in the priesthood entitled them. 
Josephus tells us, somewhat mysteriously, that Ezra himself 
was high-priest of the Jews who were loft in Babylon. Be 
this as it may, we know that when he first appeal’s in 
history, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes Loiigimanus 
(468 B.O.), he is already a man of great learning, zeal, and 
authority, enjoying the confidence, not only of his own 
compatriots, but also of the Peisian king. It is to bo 
regretted that we should so inn)erfectly know what was 
the true condition of the Jews in Baliylon during the 
years that immediately followed the close of the “ exile.” 
We have various iudications, how'ever, that many of them 
devoted themselves to the study of the written law, kept 
up friendly intercourse with their compatriots in Jerusalem, 
regularly sent free-will offerings to the temple there (Philo, 
Ad Gaium, 1013), and made occasional pilgrimages thither 
(Zech. vi 9). In Judea, on the other hand, the fifty-eight 
years between 616 and 468, which are passed over in 
silence in the history, do not seem to have been more 
prosperous than the twenty preceding j'ears of ivliich the 
record has been preserved. Whether influenced by un- 
favourable reports of the condition of affairs at Jeru- 
salem, or proceeding upon knowledge personally obtained 
in some previous visit, Ezra, who had “been directing 
his heart to seek tlie law of the Lord, and to do it, and 
to teach in Israel statutes and judgments,” asked and re- 
ceived in the above-mentioned year the royal authority to 
make an oflicial visit to Judea. From the terms of his com- 
mission, which are given in Ezra vii. 12-26, we learn that 
very considerable powers and privileges were at that time 
conferred upon him. On the first day of the first month of 
the J ewish year he set out on his westward journey, carrying 
with him many valuable offerings, and accompanied by some 
1600 of his fellow-countrymen. The first considerable halt 
was made at “ the river of Ahava,” a locality wliich has 
not been identified as yet (it is called Theras in 1 Esdras 
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yiii. A\)\ and here it waa found that no Levites had 
joined the expedition. A message was accordingly sent to 
a place (now unknown) called Casiphia, where a large colony 
of thorn had settled, inviting their assistance. A considerable 
nnmber of Levites were thus induced to join the party. A 
fast was thereafter appointed, the sacred treasures were 
solemnly entrusted to the keeping of twelve priests and 
twelve Levites (see Bertheau on Eisraviii. 24), and, deliber- 
ately dispensing with the usual military escort, the caravan 
set out on the twelfth day of the first month, arriving in 
.Terusalem on the first of the fifth. Here, in the course of 
the investigation which he had been commissioned to 
make, Ezra very soon found a Geld for his reforming acti- 
vities. He learned that the population generally, priests, 
Levites, and rulers nut excepted, had been intermarrying 
with the surrounding peoples to an extent which seemed 
to threaten the subversion of the true rehgion, and 
the obliteration of the Jewish nationality. The unex- 
pected discovery filled him with amazement and shame. 
Soon a large number of the inhabitants came to him, 
and, with Shechaniah for spokesman, assured him that 
the people at large were willing to dismiss their foreign 
wives with their children, if only ho would take in hand 
the direction of the matter. With all convenient speed 
a solemn assembly of all Judah and Jerusalem was then 
convened, at which, after Ezra had pointed out to the 
people their transgressions, it was agreed, with only a few 
dissentient voices (Ezra x. 15, where for “were employed in” 
read “ stood up against ”), to appoint a committee to inquire 
into and decide on all the cases of mixed marriage. This 
committee had finished its work by the beginning of the 
following year, when a complete list was drawn up of those 
W'ho had “ taken strange w’ivea ” and now pledged them- 
solvos to put them away. Thus far the Scripture narrative 
has ciivriuil us ; but at this point, after detailing the events 
of proci.«5o]y one year of Ezra’s public life, it abruptly 
breaks off; nor do we read of him again for the next 
thirtocn years. Modern writers are by no means at one in 
the conjectures they make as to what occurred during the 
interval. Ewald thinks that he remained in Jerusalem 
during all the intervening time ; others (such as Kuenen) 
are of the opinion that he very soon left the city, and that 
during Ids absence occurred those relapses and disasters 
which were the occasion of his subsequent activities, and 
also of those of Nehcmiah Hitzig thinks that he never re- 
api)e.are(l at all, and corrects Nehemiah accordingly. Ac- 
coiding to the existing text, in the twentieth (twenty-first?) 
year of Artaxerxes, on the first day of the seventh month, 
we find him “ in the open space that was before the water- 
gate,” solemnly reading, by public request, in the hearing 
of all the people, the “ book of the law of Moses.” One of 
the immediate effects of this fresh publication of the Mosaic 
law was that straightway the feast of tabernacles was 
observed as it had not been “ since the days of Joshua the 
son of Nun ; ” and very soon afterwards a solemn fast was 
proclaimed, during which a written covenant was drawn up 
and confirmed by all the people, with Nehemiah at their 
head, by which they became bound ” to walk in Ood’s law 
winch was given by Moses the servant of God,” special 
promiuence being given to the following points, — separation 
from the people of the land, strict observance of the 
Sabbath day and the sabbatic year, punctual payment of 
the third part of a shekel for the service of the temple, of 
the first fruits for the priests, and of the tithes for the 
Levites. And now, once more, after a second period of 
public activity, which iu this case seems to have lasted for 

1 Hit, anciently called Ihi or Ihi-da-Kira, “ the -well-known spot 
wiiere caravans make their plunge into the desert," has been suggested. 
Staiilvy, Lectures on, Jewish Ohwreh, iii. 116. See p. 670 of the pre- 
sent volume (sxt. Euphrates), 
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little more than a month, the name of Ezra abruptly 
disappears from the Scripture narrative. We have no 
authentic information from any source as to the events of 
his subsequent life, or as to the time, place, and manner 
of his death. ^ According to Josephus, “ he died an old man, 
and was buried in a magnificent manner at Jerusalem;” 
but several palpable blunders with reference to Ezra in 
other parts of this historian’s narrative warn us to he 
cautioi^ in receiving this statement. Other traditions 
relate that he died in Babylon, or at Zamzumu on the 
Tigrm, while on a journey from Jerusalem to Susa. Ac- 
cording to the best texts of the Apocryphal work known to 
Engli^ readers as 2 Esdras, he did not die at all, but was 
translated (xiv. 49). 

Tradition is somewhat inconsistent with itself also in the 
account it gives of Ezra’s relation to the Pentateuch. At 
one time it speaks of him as a mere copyist or transcriber ; 
at another time it speaks of him as a voluminous author, a 
prophet, an independent legislator. Modern criticism in 
hko manner has not as yet reached a unanimous finding on 
the position occupied by him with reference to previous oral 
and written enactments. While Ewald, on the one hand, 
maintains that the last editor of the Pentateuch lived when 
the kingdom of Judah was still standing, Graf and 
Kuenen, on the other hand, assign to Ezra a very large 
share in the production of that kw-hook as we now have it. 
Between the two extremes there is room for an inter- 
mediate view, akin to that of ecclesiastical tradition, which, 
j without determining the extent of Ezra’s work, admits that, 
having before him an earlier work, he added and perhaps 
also altered some things in an editorial capacity. 

^ It cannot be doubted that Ezra was successful in at least 
giving to the law as written a prominence and an influence 
which it had never before poBsessed, Under him it became 
the exclusive rule of public and private life in a way that 
had never before been known. The rise of the order of 
“ scribes,” that is, of those whose business it was to know the 
law, to interpret it, and "make a hedge” round it, can be 
traced directly to him. If he thus was in a sense the 
founder of that pharisaism which in later ages degenerated 
into the well-known forms which were so abhorrent to Christ 
and to the spirit of Christianity, it ought to be remembered, 
on the other hand, that the synagogue services, — ^those 
assemblies throughout the towns and villages of the land in 
which the written word was weekly read and expounded 
with praise and prayer, — are most probably to be traced to 
his influence. The synagogue worship passed directly over 
from Judaism into the Christian church; and in this way 
Ezra, BO far as he originated it, has exercised an incalcul- 
able influence on the religious culture of the race. 

For much valuable information on the life and times of Ezra, 
and also for references to the older authorities, the histories of 
Israel by E-wald, Hitzig, Jost, Herzfeld, Graetz, and Kuenen may 
he consulted. See also Stanley’s Lectures on the History of the 
Jewish Glmrch, voL iii. (J. a. EL.) 

EZRA AiiD NEHEMIAH, Books qv. The two canoni- 
cal books entitled Ezra and Nehemiah in our English 
Bibl^ correspond to the 1 and 2 Esdras of the Yulgate, 
to the 2 Esdras and Nehemiah of the LXX., and to the 
Ezra and Nehemiah of the Massoretic text. Though for 
many centuries they have thus been treated as separate 
compositions, we have abundant evidence that they were 
anckntly regarded as forming but one book. Thus, Origen 
(Euseh., H. E,, vi. 25), expressly enumerating the twenty- 
two hooks of the old covenant as acknowledged by the 
Jews and accepted by the Christian church, gives as one of 
them. 'TEo’Spas wpAros /cal Seure/jos hf evl ’E^pa. Melito of 
Sardis (Euseh., E. E,f iv. 26) in like manner mentions the 
book of Esdras only. So also the Talmud (in Bala haihra, 
14, 2), nor can it be supposed that Josephus in his enumerar 
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tion ((7. Ajx L 8) reckoned Neliemiali as apart from Ezra. 
Some of tke oldest copies of the LXX. make no division 
between 2 Esdcas and NeUemiah j and that the Maaaoretes 
themselves recognized no real separation, is shown by their 
epicrisis on Nehemiah. 

If the external evidence for the unity of the hook of Ezra- 
Nehemiah is strong, the internal evidence is decisive. As 
the result of long-continued careful examination, modem 
criticism, with practical unanimity (Havernick and Koil are 
hardly exceptions), has reached the conclnsion that Ezra 
and Neliemiah, so far from being separate compositions, 
together constitute hut a section of a larger historical work, 
the origin, authorship, and plan of which have already been 
discussed in the article Ohr’onioles, to which the reader is 
referred. Comparatively little remains to he said here on 
the special questions that arise in connexion with the Ezra- 
Nehemiah portion of the work. 

Eosuming the ahrapily broken off narrative 
of Chroniclea, the first six chapters of Ezra relate how, 
in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia (637-6), 
Zerubbahel (called Sheshbazzar in chap, i), along with 
Joshua and some 50,000 others who are enumerated accord- 
ing to their families, returned to J erusalem, set up the altar 
of burnt-offering there, and in face of many difidculties and 
discouragements succeeded iu rebuilding the temple, which 
was finally dedicated in the sixth year of Darius Hystaspis 
(516). An interval of fifty-eight years is then passed over 
in silence. The next chapters (Ezra vii.-x.) tell of Ezra’s 
mission to Jemsalem in 4:68, and the dissolution of the 
heathen marriages there, the one result of a period of eight 
months’ activity. Another blank of thirteen years occurs in 
the history. Then we read (Neh. i. 1-vii 73a) of 
Kehemiah’s expedition to Jerusalem, of the difficulties he 
encountered on his arrival there (446-4), and how, 
notwithstanding all the opposition of the Samaritans, the 
building of the walls was successfully completed in fifty-two 
days. The list of those who had returned under Zerubhabel 
is given as in Ezra, chap. ii. The narrative then goes on 
to relate (ISTeh. vii. 735-x. 39) how in the same year the 
law of Moses was anew promulgated by Ezra, being 
solemnly read by him in the presence of a national assembly j 
how the feast of the tabernacles was then observed with a 
strictness that had been unknown since the days of Joshua 
the son of Fun ; and how a written covenant was drawn up 
and signed by which the people pledged themselves to 
observe the whole law. After some genealogies and other 
lists have been given (Fsh. xi-xii. 26), we next have an 
account of the ceremonial which took place at the dedication 
of the walls (440 ) ; also further particulars of arrangements 
for due support of the temple-worship, and of steps taken 
for the exclusion of aliens from the congregation of Israel. 
Finally, after an interval of not less than twelve years, we 
read of a second visit of Fehemiah to Jerusalem (probably 
in 432). This visit was the occasion of renewed efforts to- 
wards religious and social reformation. Special mention is 
made of a collision with Eliashih the high-priest, and also with 
Joiada his sou, wliich resulted in the expulsion of the latter. 

AuLthoTship . — The abstract given above shows very 
clearly thafcEzra-Fehemiah cannot claim to be a continuous 
chronicle of all the important events of the 110 years of 
Jewish history over which it extends. Indeed, of the 110 
years only some twenty are referred to at all. This want 
of continuity cannot be attributed to lack of materials ; but 
rather to the specific purpose by which the author was 
guided iu the selection of his facts. That purpose mani- 
festly was to give an account of the progress of the restored 
theocracy in Judah and Jerusalem, particnlarly in what re- 
lated to the temple, and to the share of the priests and 
Levikes in the temple-worship. The striking literary 
peculiarities which are here displayed in all that is not 
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merely copied from earlier documents, and even in the 
manner in which these documents themselves are handled, 
all indicate one and the same author for Cliromcles and 
for Ezra-Fehemiah. 

Sources , — It lies open to the most superficial observation 
that the work of the Chronicler is a compilation derived 
from many sources. The authorities for tin's portion of 
it may he classified as follows : (1) Statistics derived from 
official records. The list contained in Ezra ii., and repeated 
with some variations in Feh. vii., may be taken as a 
specimen. It was already old in Fehemiah’s day (Feh. 
vii. 6). The author mentions also a book of chronicles 
{dih'i haj^dndin, Feh. xii. 23), from which the iufounation 
I in Feh. xii. 1-26 was derived. Feh. xi. 3-36 and 1 Ch. 
ix. 3-33 are also probably drawn from a common source of 
an official character. (2) A history of the building of the 
temple and of the obstacles that had to be overcome, written 
in Chaldee. This history seems to have furnished the 
section Ezra v. 1-vi. 18, and also to have been the 
source of the document given in Ezra iv. 8-23. (3) Ezra’s 

personal memoirs. These have been directly transcribed in 
Ezra vii. 27-ix. 15 ; and they have been drawn upon for 
Ezra vii. l-ll, for chap, x, and also for Fob. vii. 736-x. 
(4) Nehemiflh's personal memoirs. These have been ex- 
tracted from iu Neh. i. l-vii, 5, xi. 1, 3, xii. 31-42, 
xiii 4-30, and they have been combined with those of Ezra 
in Feh. vii. 73i)-x. 

— In the article OHRONicnES it has been shown that 
the genealogies there given (1 Ch. lii. 19 sq.), nhoii fairly 
interpreted, must be taken as reckoning the descendants of 
Zerubhabel to six generations, thus bringing the history 
down to near the close of the Persian monarchy, In Ezra- 
Fehemiah all the indications of date which are given go to 
support the same conclusion. Feh. xii. 11, 22 brings tlio 
hst of high-priests down to Jaddua, the contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. In verse 22 there is a reference, iiKirc 
over, to Darius Codomannus, the ojiponont of Alexander. 
The kings of Persia are throughout alindod to in a manner 
which is fitted to suggest that the Persian ouipiro had 
already passed away. Ezra and Fehemiah tliomsolvc.4 arc 
occasionally spoken of, not as contemporarie.s, but as 
vanished heroes of the venerable past (see, fur cxamplo, 
Neh. xii, 26, 47). But the same data which ftirbid u.s to fi.v 
a date for Ezra-Fehemiah earlier than 350 n.f., maiiifi My 
also forbid the conclusion of Spinoza {Tract. Tin dL P»lit., 
X. 28) who idaced the work later than the Miu'CjJice.s 

Credihility . — The doubts raised by Graf and utluT.-. \rith 
reference to the historical value of the enrlior portion ol the 
work of the Chronicler do not extend to theEzm-Fcliciuiuh 
section. There is general concurrence in tho conviclion 
that the sources he had acceB.s to fully gnarantoo iho 
trustworthiness of his narrative. A question has, indeed, 
been raised as to the measure of sagacity he lias shown in 
his employment of some of the materials lie had at liif^ dis- 
posal, Bertheau and others believing (in opjiofiitii.ii to 
Ewald) that he has inappropriately introduced into the 
narrative of Ezra iv. certain documents wliich really refer 
to the later period of Fehemiah. 

The text of Ezra-Fehemiah has reached ii.s in a somewhat 
impure state. Great caution require.^ to bo cxcreihcd, 
especially as regards the numerals and pri'per nainc.s. Sjuine 
help may he got from the LXX. translator, v.lio has been 
faithfully literal almost to unintclligibilily.” 

addition to the works referred to under C’iiro 
NiCLES, die follo-vving may ije cojisultwl Zimz, OuUi.i'hfjt.tuvIm 
Vvrirage (1832) p. 18 sy.; Bertlieaii*,s adniiralde in tJ«o 

^egeii^ies Handhuch l'ihQ^) ; his article “f'hi’oiiik" in yi'ltcnbd'K 
I}ibel-Zieirieon ; Dillinann on “ Chroiiik ” in Ilmtijj’n //'• fhEin-ffdo^ 
jjMut Ntgelsliach on "Ezra "in the same work; Keif, Conmnitar 
(Engl.tr. 1873); Schultz, in Lange's Eng. tr. 1K77); 

Kawlinson iu the Speaker's Gomicntaryt vol. iu. (J. S. liL.) 
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F was the sixth letter of the primitive Greek alphabet. 

It represented the sound of our W, a soft labial. 
But that sound was unpleasant to the Greek ear, and it began 
to fall out of use at an early time in all parts of Hellas ; it 
disappeared most completely in the Ionic and in the cognate 
Attic dialect; it survived longer in the .^olic and the 
Doric, and it is not improbable that the symbol F may have 
been written in these dialects after the sound it represented 
had perished. The grammarians in dealing with this 
extinct letter gave it the name “ digamma” from the shape 
of the symbol, i.e., a gamma (P) with a second horizontal 
stroke, and they added the name “ .<Eolic ” from a mistaken 
impression that it lingered longer in that dialect than in the 
Doric. It was from the Doric of Cumae, as has been already 
said (see Alphabet), that the Latina derived the symbols of 
their alphabet, and F with the others. But though the 
Latin language contained the sound w, it did not seem 
necessary to have a special symbol to distinguish it from 
the vowel u ; and F was used to express quite a different 
sound, one which the Greek did rot possess. This was 
probably the same sound which the letter still denotes with 
us — the hard labio-dental (to which V is the corresponding 
soft sound) produced by pressing the upper teeth on the 
lower lip, and then lotting the breath escape laterally or 
through the interstices of the teeth — very much, as Quintilian 
says in his amusing description of the Latin sound (xii. 10, 
29)j which “ pane non humana voce, vel omnino non voce, 
potius inter discrimina dentium efflanda est.” It was quite 
distinct from — a distinctiou which we have sacrificed ; 

was a 71 followed by a alight breath, not quite so strong 
as in “ upheave," hut very similar ; and it exprc^ed in 
Latin the sound of the Greek The Greeks found the 
Latin / a difficult sound — much as the Germans find the 
English th — and we find Cicero laughing at a Greek witness 
because ho could not pronounce the first letter of **Pun- 
daniu.s,” which ho doubtless called “ P-hundanius.” The 
emperor Claudius has the credit of endeavouring to improve 
the Roman system of spelling by filling up of some of the 
defects of the alphabet. Thus, he proposed to use an 
inverted F (ff) to denote the corresponding soft consonant 
(V) which, as we have said above, had no special symbol in 
the Roman alphabet. Thus in inscriptions of his reign we 
find liOAlMUS, lOiil, &c. But this improvement did not 
long survive its author. 

FABEE, Basil (1620-1576), a German schoolmaster and 
theologian, was born at Sorau in Lower Lusatia in 1520. 
After studying at the university of Wittenberg, which at 
that time was under the direction of Melanchthon, he chose 
the profession of a schoolmaster, and became rector of the 
school at Nordhausen, whence he went successively to 
TennatSdt, Magdeburg, and Quedlinburg. His religious 
opinions led to his being removed from his office in the 
last-named place in 1570, hut a short time afterwards he 
received and accepted an invitation to become master of 
the Raths-^mnasium at Erfurt, where he continued till 
his death in 1576. Faber was a strong Lutheran, and 
translated the first 25 chapters of Luther’s commentary on 
Genesis, and in various other ways zealously endeavoured 
to promote the spread of Lutheran opinions. He was a 
contributor to the first four of the Magdeburg CenHries. 
He is, however, best known by his Themurus JErudiiionis 
Scholastic(Xt a work which for many years retained a h^h | 
place in Germany as a scholastic manual It was origin- j 
ally published in 1571, and the last edition, edited and | 
improved by Leich, appeared in 1749. j 


FABER, Cecilia Bosl vow (1797-1877), the great 
woman-novelist of Spain, better known by her masculine 
pseudonym of Fernan Caballero, was born at Merges, 
Canton de Vaud, in 1797, her parents being then on a tour 
through Switzerland. Her father, Johann FTikolaa Bohl 
von Faber, the son of a Hamburg merchant, had removed 
early in life to Cadiz, prospered in business, professed the 
Catholic faith, and married Dona Francisca de Larrea, a 
member of the Spanish aristocracy. Cecilia received a con- 
siderable part of her education in Germany at Qorslow near 
Schwerin, where her father had an estate ; and here, besides 
other accomplishments, including a complete mastery of 
German and Spanish, she acquired a competent knowledge of 
Latin, English, French, and Italian. In 1813 she returned 
to Cadiz, and in the following year became the wife of 
Captain Planells, whom she accompanied to America, where 
she seems to have spent some years of married life. Not 
long after the death of her first husband, she was married to 
the Marques de Arco Hermoso, and in virtue of her exalted 
station frequently attended the court of Madrid, where she 
was much admired for her beauty, vivacity, and wit. In 
1837, having, by the death of the marquis (1835), been 
again left a widow, sbe gave her hand to Sefior de Arrom, 
a member of the bar. This union appears to have been 
productive of little happiness, and when her husband 
accepted an appointment as Spanish consul abroad, she 
decided to remain alone in Seville. It is to the trials and 
disappointments that came upon her in the later years of 
her life that the world is indebted for the fascinating works 
of this distinguished writer, who seems to have been driven 
to authorship less by any imperious literary instinct than 
by the necessity she felt for some anodyne against sorrow. 
Rarely does it happen that literary genius such as she 
possessed lies dormant for so long a time, unguessed by 
the world, hardly suspected even by its owner. As early 
as 1828, indeed, if not earlier, she had committed to writ- 
ing, in the form of a novel, a tale of peasant life, which she 
had heard prosaically told under the olive trees at the village 
of Dos Hermanas, in the neighbourhood of Seville, but 
singularly enough, she had preferred to make use of the 
German language, and does not appear to have contemplated 
publication. Although Washington Irving, in the course 
of one of his visits to Spain, had seen and praised the 
manuscript, and had encouraged the writer to cultivate 
literature, and especially Spanish literature, as a serious 
pursuit, it was not till many years afterwards that this first 
effort, Za FamUia de Alvareda, was presented to the public ; 
nor was it till after her fiftieth year had been passed that 
she appeared as an author at all, and even then only under 
an assumed name. Her first, and in some respects her 
best, publication, La Gaviota (The Sea-Gull), was originally 
printed in short daily instalments in the pages of a Madrid 
newspaper in 1849. It met with high appreciation in 
the capital, and was accordingly followed at brief intervals 
by Mia^ Clmenicia, La FamUia de Alvareda, Una en Giro, 
Simm Verde, and other Cuadros de cosivnAres popularea 
(pictures of popular life). Slowly hut surely the works 
of Ihe new writer found their way all over the peninsula, 
and gradually were translated into French and German, 
until within ten years she had achieved a European repu- 
tation. A collected edition of her works in 13 volumes 
was issued from the royal printing press at Madrid in 
1859, and about the same time she received an appoint- 
ment as governess to the royal children. From 1863 to 
1868 she occupied rooms in the palace of the Alcazar, — 
Vin. — 105 
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the Hampton Court of Seville. At the revolution of 1868 
she removed to private apartments in the Calle de Burgos j 
and though, with advancing years her pen heeame less 
busy, she continued with unimpaired faculties to take a 
keen and kindly, if somewhat needlessly anxious, interest 
in the important events that were revolutionizing the 
institutions of her country. Among the numerous schemes 
of beneficeuce that busied her, especially in later life, was 
the promotion of a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals. She was engaged in correcting for the press 
the last sheets of a compilation of stories, nursery-rhymes, 
&c., for the use of children (Qtienios, Ot'aeioms, Adimias, y 
llefmnes 'pojpxilares I infantHes) when she died in her 
eightieth year, on April 7, 1877. 

Her works, though numbering about fifty in all, are 
none of them very large, and she cannot he called a volu- 
minous writer. They all belong to one comparatively brief 
period of her long and chequered life j and, if classi^od at 
all, can be bo only by tlie application of somo comparatively 
artificial criterion. Some deal principally with the features 
of Andalusian life as it exists among the labourers and 
peasants ; some delineate the higher phases of society ; 
and m others “ the interest lies, not in the characters of the 
persons and the description of scenery and manners, but 
in the selection of incidents which are intended to point a 
moral or adorn a proveib.” "While all are marked by deep 
and tender sympathy with nature, by subtle and unerring 
delineation of character, by a quaint humour that is never 
far removed from pathos, and by an exquisite power of 
expression, it may safely be said that, as “ George Sand ” 
is most delightful when she lovingly depicts the quiet 
scenes of Berri, the home of her youth, so Fernan Caballero 
excels in her descriptions of the peasant life of Andalucia. 
Foreign critics complain not unnaturally of the bitter 
ultramontane prejudice and the exaggerated Mpaitolismo 
which are so needlessly paraded in almost all her works ; 
yet even this peculiarity, as imparting to these productions 
of undoubted genius a unique cotileur locale^ may fairly 
enough be held to enhance rather than diminish their value 
in the eyes of the dispassionate student of the infinitely 
varied phases of human thought and feeling. 

Besides those already noted, the following stories may be men- 
tioned . — Cumtoa y Pocsias pa^tUares Andaluces, Vn Verano en 
Jiornos, Coaa cimylida solo en la otra vula, La Estrella de Vandaliay 
Poire Dolores, &o. Her princiiial works may he found in the 
Coleoaion de Auicres EapaKoles, jiiiblishod by ilrockhaus, Ijoipsic. 
Most of them have been translated into French. La Gaviofa and 
Elia h-ave been transLated into English, — the fonner by tlie 
Honourable August.-i Bethell (1867); La Fawilia de Almreda, 
under the title of Tlie Castle and iJio Cottage in Ejmn, by Lady 
AVdllaco, appeared in 1861, and a second translation, hy the Vis- 
count Polli ngton, was published in 1 87 2. An apiireciative and able 
estimate ot Fernan Caballero, with a full analysis of several of her 
best known worlcs, appeared in the Ediulurgh Ecoieio, July 1861. 

FABER, Feederick William (1814-1863), a famous 
hymn writer and theologian, the son of Thomas Henry 
Faber, secretary to Dr Barrington, bishop of Durham, was 
bora on the 28th of June 1814, at Calverley, Yorkshire, of 
which place his grandfather, Thomas Faber, was vicar. 
He attended the grammar school of Bishop Auckland 
for a short time, but a large portion of his boyhood was 
spent in Westmoreland; and the lake scenery left an 
indelible impression on his imagination. He afterwards 
went to Harrow, where he remained until he became a 
student of Balliol College, Oxford, in 1833. About the 
beginning of 1835 he began to reside at University College, 
in consequence of obtaining a scholarship there; and in 
1836 he gained the Kewdigate prize for a poem on the 
“ Tlhe Knights of St John,” which elicited special praise 
from Keblo, Among his college friends were Dean 
Stanley and Sb RouncteU Pahner. In January 1837 he 
was elected fellow of Universi-ty College. Meanwhile he 


had given up the Calvinistic views of his youth, and 
had become an enthusiastic admirer and follower of John 
Henry Hewman, In 1841 a travelling tutorship took 
him to the Continent; and, on his return, a book appeared 
called Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Churches and among 
Foreign Peoples, wiricli he dedicated to his dear friend the 
poet Wordsworth. The journal of his travels is beauti- 
fully written, and reveals an intense love of nature, and an 
almost southern susceptibility to her charms. There is none 
of the interjectional piety which so often disfigures books 
of travel written by religious men. He accepted the 
rectory of Elton in Huntingdonshire, but soon after pro- 
ceeded again to the Continent, with the intention of study- 
ing the methods followed by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Returning to Elton, he devoted himself, with great earnest- 
ness, to the work of his parish, although the two years 
he spent there were marked by severe mental struggles, 
which issued in his conversion to the Roman faith in 
Hovemher 1845. On leaving Elton his parishioners 
sobbed out — “ God bless you, Mr Faber, wherever you go ” 
{Life, p. 238). He founded a religious community at 
Birmingham, called Wilfridians, after the name Wilfred, 
which Faber assumed. The community was ultimately 
merged in the oratory of St Philip Ncri, of which Father 
Hewmaa was the head; and in 1849 a branch of the 
oratory — subsequently considered independent — was ostal> 
lished in London, first in King William Street, and after- 
wards at Brompton over which Father Faber presided till 
his death on the 2Cth of September 1863. In spite of his 
weak health, an almost" incredib amount of work was 
crowded into those years. Ho published a number of theo- 
logical works, and edited the Oratorian Lives of the Saints, 
He was an eloquent preacher, a brilliant talker, and had an 
unsurpassed power of gaining the love of all with whom he 
came in contact. It is mainly as a hymn writer, how'- 
ever, that he will be knoivn in the future. There is a 
sweet saintliness, and at the same time a grandeur cd 
thought and a simplicity of poetical expios.siott in Faberh 
hymns, which we fail to find in much of the Protestant 
hymnoiogy. Among the fine.st are — “The Orealnc.«is of 
God,” “ The Will of God,” “ The Eternal Father,” “ The 
God of my Childhood,” “Jesus is God,” “ The Pilgrims 
of .the Night,” “The Land beyond the fSca,” “Sweet 
Saviour ! bless us ere wo go,” “ I was wunrlcring and 
weary,” and “ The Shadow of the Rock.” The hymns are 
largely used in Protestant collections. 

The only complete edition of Faher’s Hymns is the one piil)Ii,shf'il 
hy Ricliavdson and Son in 1861, of which a socoiul issue appeared in 
1871. In addition to hymns, pamphlets, luttein, and Imiislalions, 
ho published the following vioAis '.—Sights and Thoughts in 
Foreign OhiacJics omd among Foreign Pcojilcs, All for Jems, The 
Precious Flood, Bethlehem, The Blessed Sacrament, The Creator 
and the Creaiure, Growth in ITolincss, Spiritual Confereners, The 
Foot of the Cross, Ethel's Book, Sir Lancelot, Poems, An Essay on 
Canonization am Beatijlcation, Characteristics of the Lives of the 
Saints, and Catholic Juome Missions. Kotes on Doctrinal and 
Spiritual Subjects were edited by Father Bowden, and i.ssiied after 
Faber's death. See his JAfe and Letters, by ITalliPr Bowden, and 
A Brief Sketch of I3ie Early Life of the late F. W. Fuher, DJX, 
by his only siu'viving brother. 

FABEFv., George Stanley (1773-1854), an English 
cler^nman, son of Thomas Faber, vicar of Calvcilcy, York- 
shire, was bora October 25, 1773. Ho entered Univer.'sity 
College, Oxford, in 1789, graduated B.A. in 1793, and in 
1794 was elected fellow and tutor of Lincoln College. He 
received his M.A. degree in 1796, and his B.D. degree in 
1 803. In 1 801 he was appointed to the office of proctor, and 
the same year he delivered the Bampton lecture, wliieh ho 
afterwards published under the tide of Horcs Mosaicoe, 
He was at this time one of the foremost preachers of the 
university, and his earnestness and eloquence secured for 
his discourses an interested and eager audioaces, In his 
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preacliing he gave considerable prominence to the doctrines 
usually known as evangelical, but he endeavoured to avoid 
as much as possible the technicalities of a system, and 
to give all that he spoke a directly practical bearing. 
Marrying in 1803, he lost his fellowship, and for two years 
he acted as curate to his father. In 1806 he became vicar 
of Stockton-on-Tees, and three years later of EedmarshaU, 
both in the county of Durham. In 1811 he obtained the 
rectory of Long Newton, in 1831 was made a prebendary 
of Salisbury Cathedral, and the folio cfing year received the 
mastership of Sherborn Hospital, where he died in the 
master’s residence on 27th January 1854. Faber wrote 
over forty volumes treating more or less directly of theo- 
logical subjects, and chiefly of those which are of a polemi- 
cal nature. They manifest great and varied erudition, and 
considerable acuteness within a certain limited sphere ; but 
his abilities are frequently misapplied in vain endeavours to 
establish baseless theories, and in minute discussions regard- 
ing subjects of no general or lasting importance. 

Among Ins prmcipal works arc Myateries of iJie Qdbbi, or Oio 
Great Qoils of Bicenma, 2 vols., 1803 ; Ojii/in of Pagan IdoMry, 

3 vol.s , 1816 ; JDiJiouUies of JlovmiiSTn, 1826 ; ApostoKcity of 
Trhutananism, 2 vols., 1832 ; Election, 1842 j Papal InifalUhility, 
1851; and tho Sacred Qahndar of Propheey, 3 vols., 1828. The last 
IS Ins most popular work, and has pa-ssed through several editions. 

F/VIjEE, or LEFhvuB, Jacobus (c. 1450-1536), surnamed 
Stapulensis, an eminent pioneer of the Protestant move- 
meiit in France, was born of humble parentage at Staples 
in Picardy about 1450, and received his higher education 
at the university of Paris. After having graduated, and 
for some time made use of the privilege of teaching which 
the degree of magislor at that time actually conferred, he 
went to Italy for the prosecution of hia favourite classical 
studios. On his return to Paris he became professor in 
the college of Cardinal Loinoino, and at the same time he 
began the publication, with introductions, commentaries, 
or translations, of various famous works, including the 
Pliysks, Metaphysics, Ethics of Aristotle. In 1507 he 
CMimuGnced rosideuco within the Benedictine Abbey of St 
(Jerniain des Prbsnear Paris, of which his friend Brigonnet 
had become superior ; and here he began to give bimself 
to biblical studies. The first fruit of his labours was the 
Quintuples Psalterinm; Gallicum, Romamm, Uthraimvi, 
Yctus, Conciliatum (Parisiis, Hen. Stephani, 1509). This 
was followed in 1512 by JS. Pauli EinstoUc XIY. ex 
vulyaia Editione, adjecta intellv/entia ex Grceco cum cowi- 
vic/Llunlit, a work characterized by great intelligence and 
independence of judgment. His Ee Maria Magdalma 
el triduo Ghristi disceptatio, published in 1517, provoked 
a violent controversy, and was ultimately condemned by 
the Rorbonne in 1521. In 1523 ho removed to Meauz 
as vicar to his friend Brigonnet, who had recently been 
advanced to that bishopric ; and iu tho same year he 
published his now French translation of the New Testa- 
ment, also Lcs Epnsires et Rmnyiles pour les LIT. dimarudm 
de Van h Vusage du diocSse de Meaux. In his prefaces and 
notes to both these works he had expressly declared his 
conviction that the Bible is the only rule by which doctrines 
are to be tried, and also that justification is by faith alone. 
These utterances excited much hostility, but the power- 
ful protection of the king (Francis I.) and of tho Princess 
Margaret shielded him from any serious consequences. 
After the battle of Pavia (25th February 1525), Francis 
being at the time in captivity, Faber was formally con- 
demned, and his works were vigorously suppressed by a 
commission of the parliament ; these proceedings, how- 
ever, were at once quashed on the return of the king some 
months afterwards. In 1626 Faber became librarian in 
tho royal palace at Blois j and two. years afterwards his 
translation of the Pentateuch appeared In 1530 ha com- 
pleted his translation of the Bible, which at onoe took a 
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high place, has often been reprinted, and has indeed been 
the basis of all subsequent French versions, both Eoman 
Catholic and Protestant. In 1531 he was induced by 
Margaret (who had become queen of Navarre) to taka 
refuge at N^rac from the storm of persecution which had 
broken out with fresh violence; and here he spent the 
closing years of his life in comparative quietude. His 
death took place in 1536, 

See Graf la Zeitschr. f. hiator Theol , 1852, and in Herzog’s 
Peal-Etwpdopadie. A full list of Faber’s veiy numerous wiitiiigs 
IS given in the Siographie Ginemlc (s. v. Lefevre d’^taides). 

FABEE, or Lep^iveb, Johann (1478-1541), surnamed 
from the title of one of his works Malleus Hsereticorum, 
was the son of a smith named Heigerlin, and was born at 
Leutkirch in Swabia in 1478. At an early age he joined 
the Dominicans, and he afterwards studied theology at 
Freiburg in Breisgau, where he received the degrees of 
M.A. and doctor of canon law. His reputation for ability 
and learning soon led to his being appointed vicar of Lindau 
and Leutkirch, and shortly afterwards canon in the 
cathedral church of Basel. In 1518 the bishop of Con- 
stance named him one of his vicar generals, and Pope Leo 
X. appointed him to be papal protonotary. At this time 
Faber was on a friendly footing with the principal German 
Eeformers, and sympathized generally with their opinions. 
Of the many evil customs with which the church had 
become infected he was well aware, and he was so energetic 
in opposing the practice of indulgences in his diocese that 
he was looked upon with suspicion at Borne. He also de- 
fended Luther against the attacks of his opponent Eck, 
although he admitted that many of Luther's views were 
too far in advance of the times, In 1621, however, Faber 
made a journey to Eome, which seems to have wrought 
almost ail immediate and complete change in his manner 
of regarding tho efforts of tho Eeformers, for as soon as he 
returnodhe began strenuously to oppose them both by speech 
and writing. In 1 623 he appeared as an opponent of Zwingli 
in a disputation at Zurich, and the same year he jiublished 
his tractate against Luther entitled Malleus Ecereticorum. 
From this time his chief efforts were devoted either to win 
back the Eeformers to the church of Eome, or to get that 
church to adopt such measures as would best teud to nullify 
their influence with the people. Among other means 
employed by him was the establishment of a boarding-house 
for poor theologians, in order to train a class of preachers 
fitted by their peculiar qualifications to rival the Eeformed 
preachers in popular esteem. In 1626 Faber became court 
preacher to the emperor Ferdinand, and in 1627 and 1528 
was sent by him as ambassador to Spain and England, 
He was chosen bishop of Vienna in 1531, and died there 
12th June 1541. Most of his works were directed against 
the doctrines of Protestantism. They were collected and 
published in 3 vols., Cologne, 1537, 1639, and 1641. 

FABIAN GENS, The, was said by the genealogists to 
have been descended from Hercules and a daughter of the 
Arcadian Evander. Niebuhr’s supposition of the Sabine 
origin of the clan has been held to bo inconsistent with the 
taraditLon regarding the pre-Sabine institution of the Luper- 
caLia, the yearly festival inaugurated at the sacrifice which 
Eomulus and Eemus offered in the Lupercal after the death 
of Amulius, and at which, according to the legend, they 
agreed to distinguish their respective adherents by thenames 
QuinctUii and Fabii. The two colleges of the Luperci re- 
tained these designations long after the 'members of the 
two clans ceased to exercise exdusive control over the sacra. 
The chief family names of the Fabian gens or clan, during 
the commonwealth, were Vibulanus, Ambustns, Maximus, 
Buteo, Pictor, Dorso, Labeo ; and VemiCosna, RuBianus, 
Guxges, Ebumu^ .ffimilknus, Allobrogifiua, may be enu- 
merated among their agnmina. Vibulaaius and the two 
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following names belonged, liowever, to the same family at So Fabius was named dictator in 271, and began his tactics 
different epochs, Q. h’abius Vibulanus, who was consul of “masterly inactivity.” Manoeuvring among the hills, 
in 412 B.O., having been the first to assume the cognomen where Hannibal's horse were useless, he cut off his supplies, 
of Ambustusj while Rullianus, according to some accounts, harassed him incessantly, did everything except fight, 
changed the latter into Maximus, in 312 b.o. — his full His steady adherence to this plan, in spite of all the mis- 
name thus being Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. Of the conceptions which his caution had aroused at Rome, evinced 
Vibulani, first noticed about the year 486 b.c., the most dis- the moral strength of the man. He was suspected of an 
tinguished were the three brothers, Quintus, Kaeso, and ambition for the prolongation of his command. Hannibal 
Marcus, one or other of whom filled one of the two consul- was one of the few men in Italy who understood him. 
ships from that date to 479. In that year the Fabii— to Even Minucius, the master of the horse, ridiculed the pro- 
the number, it is said, of 306 patricians, exclusive of their ceedings of Fabius ; and he seized the opportunity of the 
numerous dependents — emigrated from Rome under the latter’s absence at Rome to attack the enemy, and win 
leadership of Kmso, who had just been consul for the third a victory. This tended only more strongly to confirm the 
time, and settled on the banks of the Cremera, a few miles opponents of Fabius in their opinion, and the command 
above Rome. Some accounts have attributed that secession was divided between Minucius and Fabius. The result 
to the opposition which the Fabian support of the plebs was exactly such as might have been anticipated. Minucius 
had aroused among the old patrician families. For two engaged in battle with Hannibal, and his army was on the 
years the exiles or seceders continued to be the city’s chief verge of ruin when the opportune arrival of Fabius changed 
defence against the Veientes, until at last they were sur- the aspect of affairs. Minucius seems to have had the 
prised by the latter, and cut off to a man. The only sur- moral courage to confess his folly, and cheerjPnlly to submit 
vivor of the gens was the son of Marcus, who had been left to the orders of Fabius. Fabius having retired at the end 
behind at Rome, and who thus became the ancestor of the of the legal time of six months, the conduct of the war 
succeeding Fabii. He was consul in 467 b.c., and a member was entrusted to ^milius, who followed the ex-dictator’s 
of the second decemvirate in 450. When the Gauls cap- plan, and Varro, who did not. “ You must beware of 
tured Rome in 390 the pontifex maximus was a Fabius Varro, as well as of Hannibal,” said Fabius ; and the 
Ambustus. The most famous of this line — *>,, supposing warning was followed by the disaster of Cannae. Fabius 
Rullianus to have been the first Maximus — was the father of might have accused him ; but it is narrated that the mag- 
Rulliauua. He was thrice consul, and was dictator in 351 nanimous Roman thanked his rival “ because he had not 
B.o. His son, Rullianus, called by Arnold the “ Talbot despaired of the republic.” After the defeat at Canna> 
of the 5tli century of Rome,” was master of the horse in 366 (216 b.o,) he was appointed to the command of the armies 
B.O. CO Papirius Cursor, by whom he was degraded for wiUi Marcellus, “ the sword,” as Fabius himself was “ the 
having fought and beaten the Samnites contrary to orders, shield,” of the republic. He laid siege to tho important 
In 296, when consul for the sixth time, he defeated, at the city of Capua ; and when Hannibal marched towards 
great battle of Sentinum, the combined forces of the Rome, threatening the city itself, Fabius remained firmly 
Etrurians, Umbrians, Samnites, and Gauls. But the greatest at his post. In 214 b.o. when consul for the fourth time, 
Roman who bore the name of Fabius — one of the most he captuied Casilinum in Samnium. In his fifth consul- 
illustrious Romans of the republic — was Q. Fabius Maxi- ship, 209, he took the city of Tarentum; and when it 
mus Verrucosus (see below). Of the later Fahil, Q. Fabius was proposed, towards the conclusion of the war, that 
Maximus ^Emilianus and Q. Fabius Maximus AUobrogicus Scipio should pass into Africa, Fabius was decidedly op- 
were among the most distinguished. The former, a Fabius posed to the scheme. He did not live to witness the 
only by adoption, served in the last Macedonian war, 168 final success of Scipio, having died at an advanced age, 
B.O., and was consul in Spain 145 b.o., when he conquered 203 b.o. In the previously named year he became 
Viriathus. He was the pupil and the patron of the ceps senaim, a dignity almost hereditary in the family 
historian Polybius. The Fabius named AUobrogicus (after of the Fabii Maximi. 

his victory over the Allobroges and their ally Bituitus, king FABITJS PICTOR, Quintus, the father of Roman 
of the Arverni) was consul in 121 B.a The Fabian name histoij, was the grandson of the Fabius who, surnamed 
is occasionally met with as late as the 2d century A.D. Pictorfor his artistic skiU, bequeatiied that name to a family 

Perhaps the most complete work on this family is the Di^atio ot the Fabian gens. In the interval between the finst and 
de Gfffiite Fahia, hy G. N. Du Eieu, Leyden, 1856, where may also second Punic wars we find him taking an active part in the 
he found a list of previous writers on the same subject. subjugation of the Gauls in the north of Italy (225 B.C.) ; 

FABIUS MAXIMUS VERRUCOSUS, Quintus, also and after the battle of Cannae (216), be was employed by 
named OuncMor and Ovicula, was one of the most dis- the Romans to proceed to Delphi in order to consult tho 
tinguished Romans of the repulilic, — the incarnation of all oracle of Apollo. The rude muse of Nsevius had already 
that a Roman meant by patriotism. It appears that he celebrated in verse the glory acquired by the Roman arras 
served his first consulship in Liguria, 233 b.o., that he was in the first Punic war, and Ennius had clothed the annals 
censor in 230, and consul for the second time in 228. In of Ms adopted country in the language of poetry. But till 
218 he was sent to Carthage to inquire whether that state the time of Fabius Pictor, no one had appeared to chronicle 
approved of Hannibal’s conduct b attacking Saguntum. b simple prose the of Rome and the Romans. The 

The answer proved unsatisfactory; and Fabius, assuming historian’s materials consisted of the Annales Maximi, Com- 
the haughty dignity of a Roman senator, and folding up his mmiarii Consulares, and similar records (see Fasti) of 
cloak so as to form a cavity, thus addressed the nobles of nranes, feasts, battles, prodigies, and the like, together 
Carthage : ** Hie vobis bellum et pacem portamus ; utrum witdi such chronicles as every great Roman family preserved 
placet sumite.” Being answered that he might give which of its own deeds ; as also — ^what furnished the most valu- 
he pleased, he^bdignantly exclaimed, “ Then I give you able part of his work — ^his own experiences in the second 
war;” and the deputies returned to Rome to state the Punic war. HisAnTto^s, as they were called, existed in the 
result of their mission. The disastrous campaign on the time of Plby the Elder, but axe now known only from a 
Trebia, and the defeat on the banks of the Thrasymene few fragments and allusions. Accordmg to Dionysius, they 
Lake, warned the Romans that their successful resistance contabed a description of the battle of Thrasymene, and 
to Hannibal, and even their existence, depended on the Niebuhr even conjectures that Dion Cassius derived his 
wisdom of the general to whom they entrusted their troops, knowledge of Roman constitutional history from Pictor’a 
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work, It seems certain, however, that Fabius wrote hia 
Annds in Greek. Polybius expressly asserts this to be the 
fact ; and Cicero’s allusion to the Latin prose writer who 
lived between the time of Cato and that of Piao probably 
refers to Sergius Fabius Pictor. 

See 0. T. Cruttwell’s History of Ronum Idteraiure, Loudoii, 1877, 
Da Rieu’s Risputaho, and especially "Wagner’s Htslory of Roman 
Literature, 1873, translated from Tenffel’s GeachicUe, 1870. 

FABLE. With certain restrictions, the necessity of which 
will be shown in the course of the article, we may accept 
the definition which Dr Johnson proposes in his life of Gay : 
— “ L fable or apologue to be, in its genuine state, a 
narrative in which beings irrational, and sometimes inani- 
mate (arbores loquituiur, non tantum feroe), are, for the pur- 
pose of moral instruction, feigned to act and speak with 
human interests and passions.” Before tracing the history 
of the fable we may compare it with its nearest congeners 
in literature, the myth, the allegory, and the parable. The 
myth, whether, as is most commonly the case, it has its 
origin in some physical phenomenon, or can be traced to 
mistaken metaphor or distorted history, or is merely a play 
of the imagination, is always the unconscious product of 
the race, never like the fable invented expressly for a moral 
or didactic purpose. A closer analogy to the fable is to be 
found in the literary myth, the artificial product of a later 
age, such, for instance, as the Airat of the Iliad, the 
Hesiodic legend of Pandora, or the story of Er in the Ro- 
public of Plato. Yet these allegorical myths are clearly 
distinguished from the fable, inasmuch as the story and the 
moral are intermingled throughout. Between the parable 
and the fable there is no clear line of distinction. Arch- 
bishop Trench insists on two essential differences, — first, 
that the parable teaches spiritual truths, whereas the fable 
never lifts itself above the earth, and secondly, that the 
parable never trausgresses the actual order of nature. But, 
though the parables of the New Testament may well be set 
in a class by themselves, a comparative study of religious 
writings will show that the parable is one of the commonest 
forms of religious teaching, and that no hard or fast line 
can be drawn between moral and spiritual truths. The 
second difference we should regard as accidental, and it is 
nob altogether borne out by facts. 

Most writers on the history of the fable are content to 
trace its origin to JSsop or the Panca Tantra of the mythi- 
cal Vishnu Sarman, and these are doubtless the oldest col- 
lections which have been preserved in writing ; but though 
we possess no earlier record, we may, from its wide diffusion, 
regard it as a natural growth of the imagination, and one 
of the most primitive forms of literature. It springs from 
the universal need of men to express their thoughts by con- 
crete images and emblems, and thus is strictly parallel to 
■the use of metaphor in language. Even now fables are 
made every day, and a quick-witted race like the Arabs will 
invent fables at every turn as the readiest form of argument. 
To take a familiar illustration, the wise saws and modern 
instances of Sam Weller would only need a slight expansion 
to form a very respectable book of fables. Our most 
-familiar iwoverbs are often fables in miniature. 

With the fable, as we know it, the moral is indispensable. 
As La Fontaine puts it, an apologue is composed of two 
parts, one of which may be called the body, the other the souL 
The body is the fable, the soul the morality. But if we 
revert to the earliest type we shall find that is no longer the 
•case. In the primitive beast-fable, which is the direct 
progenitor of the iEsopian fable, the story is told simply 
for its own sake, and is as innocent of any moral as our 
fairy tales of Little Bed Bidinghood and Jack and 
the Beanstalk. Thus, in a legend of the Flathead 
Indians, the Little Wolf found in cloud-land his grandsires 
^ihe Spiders with their grieded hair and long crooked nails, 
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and they spun balls of thread to let him down to earth ; 
when he came down and found his wife the Speckled Duck, 
whom the Old Wolf had taken from him, she fled in con- 
fusion, and this is why she lives and dives alone to this 
very day. Such animal myths are as common in the 
New World as in the Old, and abound from Finland 
and Kamtchatka to the Hottentots and AustralasiaDS. 
From the story invented, as the one above quoted, to ac- 
count for some peculiarity of the animal world, or told as 
a pure exercise of the imagination, just as a sailor spins a 
yarn about the seorserpent, to the moral apologue the transi- 
tion is easy; and that it has been effected by savages un 
aided by the example of higher races seems sufficiently 
proved by the tales quoted by E. B. Tylor {Primitive 
Culture, voL i. p. 411). From the beast-fables of savages 
we come next to the Oriental apologues which are still 
extant in their original form. The East, the land of myth 
and legend, is the natural home of the fable, and Hindustan 
was the birth-place, if not of the original, of these tales, at 
least of the oldest shape iu which they still exist. The 
Panca Tantra, or fables of the Brahma Vishnu Sarman, 
have been translated into almost every language and 
adapted by most modern fabulists. The KalUa wa Damna 
(names of two jackals), or fables of Bidpai, is an Arab 
version made about 7 60 a.d. From the Hebrew version of 
Rabbi Joel, John of Capua produced a Latin translation 
about the end of the 15th century, wheuce all later imita- 
tions are derived. (See Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, 
p. 508.) The Bitopadesa, or “ friendly instruction,” is a 
modernized form of the same work, and of it there are three 
translations into English by Dr Charles Wilkins, Sir William 
Jones, and Professor F. Johnson. The Bitopadesa is a 
complete chaplet of fables loosely strung together, but con- 
nected so as to form something of a continuous story, with 
I moral reflections freely interspersed, purporting to be 
written for the instruction of some dissolute young princes. 
Thus, in the first fable a flock of pigeons see the grains 
of rice which a fowler has scattered, and are about to 
descend on them, when the Mug of the pigeons warns 
them by telling the fable of a traveller who being greedy 
of a bracelet was devoured by a tiger. They neglect his 
warning and are caught in the net, but are afterwards 
delivered by the king of the mice, who tells the story of 
the Deer, the Jackal, and the Crow, to show that no real 
friendship can exist between the strong and the weak, the 
beast of prey and his quarry, and so on to the end of the 
volume. Another book of Eastern fables is well worthy of 
notice BuddTiaglwsTvaHs Parables, a commentary on the 
BJmmtmpada, or BuddltcCs Paths of Virtue. The original 
is in Pali, but an English translation of the Burmese version 
has been made by Captain T. Rogers, R.E. As the work 
is little known we may venture to extract a single gem. A 
young mother, disconsolate for the death of her first-born 
son, carries tbe dead body of her child from house to house 
seeting medicine to restore it. At last she is sent to Para 
Takem, the lord and aaaster of the Buddhists, who promises 
to help her, but sbe must herself fetch the medicine, which 
m some mustard seed taken from a house where no son, 
husband, parent, or slave has died. Gladly the girl speeds 
on her errand, carrying the dead body of her son on her 
hip. By degrees she is taught that she is not the only 
mourner. In the whole of the Savetthi country everywhere 
children are dying, parents are dying. She leaves her dead 
son and returns to Para Takem, having learnt the first and 
last co mmandm ent of the Buddhist creed. 

From Hindustan the jSanskrit fables passed to China, 
Thibet, and Persia; and they must have reached Greece at 
an early age, for many of the fables which passed under the 
name of .^sop are identical with those of the East, ^sop 
to us is little more than a name, though, if we may trust 
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a passing notice in Herodotus (ii. 134:), he must have 
lived in the 6th century b.o. Probably his fables were 
never written down, though several are ascribed to him by 
Xenophon, Aristotle, Plutarch, and other Greek writers, 
and Plato represents Socrates as beguiling his last days by 
versifying such as he remembered. Aristophanes alludes 
to them as merry tales, and Plato, while excluding the poets 
from his ideal republic, admits jEsop as a moral teacher. 
Of the various versions of ^sop^s Fables, by far the most 
trustworthy is that of Babrius or Babrias, a Greek of the Ist 
century a.d., who rendered them in choliambic verse. These, 
which were long known in fragments only, were recovered 
in a MS. found by M. Minas in a monastery on Mount 
A-thos in 1842, and have been edited by Sir G. C. Lewis.^ 
An inferior version of the same in Latin iambics was made 
by Phmdrns, a slave of Thracian origin, brought to Rome 
in the time of Augustus, and manumitted by him, who tells 
us that he published iu senarian verse the rude materials 
produced by iEsop ; but the numerous allusions to contem- 
porary events, as, for example, that to Sejanus m the Frogs 
and the Sun, which brought upon the author disgrace and 
imprisonuieut, show that many of them are original or free 
adaptations. For some time scholars doubted as to the 
genuineness of Phcedrus’s fables, but their doubts have been 
lately dispelled by a closer examination of the MSS. and by 
the discovery of two verses of a fable on a tomb at Apulum 
in Dacia. Phaedrus’s style is simple, clear, and brief, but dry 
and unpoetical ; and, as Lessing has pointed out, he often 
falls into absurdities when he deserts his original. For 
instance, in .iBsop the dog with the meat in his mouth sees 
his reflexion in the water as he passes over a bridge; 
Phsedrus makes him see it as ha swims across the river. 

To sum up the characteristics of the iEaopian fable, it is 
artless, simple, and transparent. It affects no graces of style, 
and we hardly need the moral with which each concludes, 
0 pWoi BriXoi on, K. r. X. The moral inculcated is that of 
wordly wjsilom and reasonable self-interest. iEsop is no 
maker of phrases, but an orator who wishes to gain some 
point or induce some course of action. It is the iEsopian 
type that Aristotle has in view w’hen ho treats of the fable 
as a branch of rhetoric, not of poetry. 

If we consider their striking gift of narrative and their 
love of moralizing, it is strange that the Romans should 
have produced no body of national fables. But, with the 
doubtful exception of Phaedrus, we possess nothing hut 
sobtary fables, such as the famous apologue of Menenius 
Agrippa to the Plebs, and the exquisite Town Mouse and 
Country Mouse of Horace’s Satires. 

The fables of the rhetorician Aphthonius iu Greek prose, 
and those in Latin elegiac verse attributed to Avianus or 
Avienus, make, in the history of the apologue, a sort of link 
between the classical and the dark ages. In that overflow- 
ing chaos which constitutes the literature of the Middle 
Ages, the fable reappears in several aspecta In a Latin 
dress, sometimes in prose, sometimes in regular verso, and 
sometimes in rhymed stanzas, it contributed, with other 
kinds of narratives, to make up the huge mass of stories 
which has been bequeathed to us by the monastic libraries. 
These served more uses than one. They were always 
easier reading, and were often held to be safer and more 
instructive reading also, than the difficult and slippery 
classics, for those monks who cared for reading at alt and 
were not learned enough for any pursuit deserving the 
name of study. For those who were a little more active- 
minded, they aided the Gesta Bormnorim and other colleo- 

^ M. Minas professed to have discovered under the same oiicuni- 
stanoes another oollection of ninety-four fables by Bahrius. This 
second part was accepted by Sir G. 0. Lewis, hut J. Conington has 
conclusively proved that it is spurious, and probably a forgery. See 
article BABiaus. 


tions of fabliaux or short novels, in suggesting illustrations 
available for popdar preaching. Among those medimval 
fables in Latin, very little of originality is to be detected. 
The writers contented themselves with working up the old 
fables into new shapes, with rendering from prose into 
verse, or from verse into prose, — a species of attempts 
which had its merits in such hands as those of Babrius or 
Phisdrus, but from which no fruit could be expected to be 
gathered iu the convents. The few monks who could have 
performed such a task well aimed wisely at something 
higher. It might be enough to name, among the monkish 
fabulmts, Vincent of Beauvais, a Dominican of the 12th 
century, in whose Speculum. Doc^inale are a good many 
prose fables, more than half of them from Phsedrus. 
About the end of the same century, too, a considerable 
number of fables, some of which have been printed, were 
compiled by an English Cistercian monk, Odo de Cerinton. 
Nor was this the only collection that arose in England. 

As the modern languages became by degrees applicable 
to h'terary use, fables began to appear in them. A good 
many still exist in Norman-French, of which may be noted 
the fables called those of Ysopet, and those composed by 
Marie de France, the authoress of the well-known fabhaux. 
Later, also, they were not wanting, though not numerous, 
in our own tongue. Chaucer has given us one, in his 
Nonne Preste’s Tale, which is an expansion of the fablo 
“ Don Coc et don Werpil ” of Mario of Franco ; another 
is Lidgate’s tale of The Churl and the Bird. But the 
course of the short and isolated fables through the Middlu 
Ages is not here worth prosecuting. 

Several of Odo’s tales, like Chaucer’s story, can be 
ultimately traced to a work, or series of works, for the sake 
of which chiefly the mediseval history of the apologue is 
interesting — the History of Reynard the Fox. This great 
beast-epic has been referred by Grimm as far back as the 
10th century, and is known to us in throe forms, each 
having independent episodes, but all woven upon a common 
basis. The Latin form is jirobably the earliest, and the 
poem Reinardus et Taen^riims dates from the lOtli or 11th 
century. Next come the German versions. The most 
ancient, that of a minnesinger Heinrich dcr Qlichcsacro 
(probably a Swabian), was analysed and edited by Grimm 
m 1840. In 1498 appeared Reynhe de Voss, almost a 
litoral version in Low Saxon of the Flemish poem of the 
12th century, Rcinaert de Vos. Hence the well-known 
version of Goethe into modern German hexameters was 
taken. It was written in 1793, during the siege of 
Mainz, and the philosophic poet sought, iu the .study of 
animal nature and passions, to divert his thoughts from 
the bloody scenes of the Reign of Terror. The poem has 
been well named “ an unholy world biblo.” In it the 
jEsopian fable received a development which was in .several 
respects quite original. We have hero no short and un- 
connected stories. Materials, partly borrowed from older 
apologues, but in a much greater proportion new, arc woi*k- 
ed up into one long and systematic tale, so as to funn what 
has been quaintly called an animal-romance. The moral, 
so prominent in the fable proper, shrinks so far into the 
background, that the work might be considered as a mere 
allegory. Indeed, while the suspicion of its having con- 
tained personal satires has been convincingly set a.side, some 
writers deny even the design to represent human conduct 
at all; and we can scarcely got nearer to its signification 
than by regarding it as being, in a general way, what 
Carlyle has colled “ a parody of human life.” It represents 
a contest maintained successfully, by selfish craft and 
audacity, aga^t enemies of all sorts, in a half-barbarous 
and ill-organized society. With his vreakest foes, like 
Chaunteelere the Cock, Reynard u.ses brute-force; over 
the weak who are protected, like Kiward the Haro and 
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Belin tli 0 Bam, I 10 is victorious by uniting violence with 
cunning; Bruin, the dull, strong, formidable Bear, is 
humbled by having greater power than hia own enlisted 
against him; and the most dangerous of all the fox’s 
enemies, Isengrim, the obstinate, greedy, and implacable 
W olf, after being baffled by repeated strokes of malicious 
mgenuity, forces Beynard to a single combat, but even 
thus is not a match for Ms dexterous adversary. The 
knavish fox has allies worthy of him m Grimbart the 
watchful badger, and in his own aunt Dame Enkenawe, 
the learned She-ape ; and he plays at his pleasure on the 
simple credulity of the Lion-King, the image of an im- 
potent feudal sovereign. The characters of these nnd other 
brutes are kept up with a rude kind of consistency, which 
gives them great liveliness ; many of the incidents are 
devised with much force of humour ; and the sly hits 
at the weak points of mediieva] polity and manners nrirl 
religion are incessant and palpable. 

It is needless, as has already been said, to attempt 
(racing the appearance which fables, or incidents borrowed 
from them, make so freq[uently as incidental ornaments in 
the older literature of our own country and others. Nor 
IS there here fit occasion for dwelling minutely on the culti- 
vation of the apologue in modern times, as a special form 
of poetical coiiiposition. It has appeared in every modern 
nation of Europe, but has nowhere become very important, 
and has hardly over exhibited much originality either of spirit 
or of manner. In our own language, Prior indicated the 
possession of much aptitude for it ; but neither the fables 
of Moore, nor even the much more lively ones of Gay, 
possess any distinguished merit. To Dryden’s spirited 
roiuodollinga of old poems, romances, and fabliaux, the 
name of fables, which ho was pleased to give them, is 
quite inapplicablo. In Gorman, Hagedorn and Gellert are 
quito forgotten; and oven Lessing’s fables are road by few 
but schoolboys. In Spanish, Yriarte’a fables on literary 
subjects are sprightly and graceful. A spirited version of 
tlio best appeared in JBlachwood' s Magazine, 1839. Among 
Itiiliaus I’ignotti is famous for versatility and command of 
rhythm, as amongst Russians is Kriloff for his keen satire 
on Eusnian society. Ho has been translated into English 
by .Mr Ralston. 

Franco alone in modern times has attained any pre- 
eminence in the fable, and this distinction is almost entirely 
owing to one author. Mario de France in the 13th cen- 
tury, Gillos Corrozot, Guillaume Haudent, and Guillaume 
Guei’oult in the IGth, are now studied only as the precursors 
of La Fontaine, from whom he may have borrowed a stray 
hint or die outline of a story. The unique character of his 
work has given a now word to the French language; other 
writers of fables are ctiUXiedu fabulistes, La Fontaine is named 
le fahlier. Referring for fuller details to the article La 
Foxtaink, wo must content ourselves here with briefly 
indicating his chief characteristics. He is a true poet; 
his verse is exquisitely modulated; his love of nature often 
reminds us of Virgil, as does his tenderness and pathos 
(see, for instance, 'The Two Pigeons and Death and the 
Woodcutter). He is full of sly fun and delicate humour; 
like Horace he satirizes without wounding, and “plays 
around the heart.” Lastly, ho is a keen observer of men. 
The whole society of the 17th century, its greatness and its 
foibles, its luxury and its squalor, from Le grand monarque 
to tlie poor manawjf, from his majesty the lion to the 
courtier of an ape, is painted to the lif^e. To borrow his 
own xihrase, La Fontaine’s fables are “ une ample com^die 
is, cent actes divers.” 

The fables of Lessing represent the reaction against the 
French school of fabulists. “ "With La Fontaine himself,” 
says Lessing, “ I have no quarrel, but against the imitators 
of La Fontaine I enter my protest.” His attention was 
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first called to the fable by Gellert’s popular work published 
in 1746. Gellert’s fables were closely modelled after La 
Fontaine’s, and were a vehicle for Evely railings against the 
fair sex, and hits at contemporary follies. Lessing’s early 
essays were in the same style, but his subsequent study of 
the history and theory of the fable led him to discard bis 
former model as a perversion of later times, and the 
“Fabeln,” published in 1759, are the outcome of his riper 
views. Lessing’s fables, Lke all that he wrote, display his 
vigorous common sense. He has, it is true, little of La 
Fontaine’s curiosa feheitae, his sly humour and lightness 
of touch ; and Frenchmen would say that his criticism of La 
Fontaine is an illustration of the fable of the sour grapes. 
On the other hand ho has the rare power of looking at both 
sides of a moral problem j he holds a brief for the stupid 
and the feeble, the ass and the lamb ; and in spite of his 
formal protest against poetical ornament, there is in not a 
few of Ms fables a vein of true poetry, as in the Sheep (ii. 
13) and Jupiter and the Sheep (ii. 18). But the value cf 
the work is infinitely enhanced by the monograph on the 
essence of the fable which appeared at the same time, aul 
as an illustration of which the fables were written. Much 
of the essay is taken up with the refutation of the theories 
of contemporary fabulists, De la Motte, Richer, Breittinger, 
Batteux; who only survive in Lessing’s pages like the fly in 
amber. Passing over tbis negative criticism we may briefly 
state the results of Lessing’s investigation. According to 
Lessing the ideal fable is that of jEsop. All the elabora- 
tions and refinements of later authors, from Phsedrus to La 
Fontaine, aie pei'versions of this original. The fable is 
essentially a moral precept illustrated by a smgle example, 
and it is the lesson thus enforced which gives to the fable 
its unity and makes it a woik of art. The illustiation must 
be either an actual occurrence or represented as such, 
because a fictitious case invented ad hoc can appeal bub 
feebly to the reader’s judgment. Lastly, the fable requires 
a story or connected chain of events. A single fact will not 
make a fable, but is only an emblem. We thus ariive 
at the foUowing definition : — “ A fable is a relation of a 
series of changes which together form a whole. The unity 
of the fable consists herein, that aU the parts lead up to an 
end, the end for which the fable was invented being the 
moral precept.” 

We may notice in passing a problem in connexion with 
the fable which had long been debated, but never satisfac- 
torily resolved till Lessing took it in baud, — ^Wby should 
animals have been almost universally chosen as the cMef 
dramaiis personce 1 The reason, according to Lessing, is 
that animals have distinct characters which are known and 
recognized by all. The fabulist who writes of Britannicus 
and Hero appeals to the few who know Roman history. 
The Wolf and the Lamb comes home to every one whether 
learned or simple. But, besides this, human sympathies 
obscure the moral judgment; hence it follows that the 
fable, unlike the drama and the epos, should abstain from 
all that is likely to arouse our prejudices or our passions. 
In this respect the Wolf and the Lamb of .^sop is a more 
perfect fable than the Rich Man and the Poor Man’s Ewe 
Lamb of Hathau. 

Lessing’s analysis and definition of the fable, though he 
seems himself unconscious of the scope of his argument, is 
in truth its death-warrant. The beast-fahle arose in a 
primitive age when meu firmly believed that beasts could 
talk and reason, that any wolf they met might be a were- 
wolf, that a peacock might be a Pythagoras in disguise, and 
an ox or even a cat a being worthy of their worship. To 
this succeeded the second age of the fable, which belongs 
to the same stage of culture as the Hebrew proverbs and 
the gnomic poets of Greece. That honesty is the best 
I policy, that death is common to all, seemed to the men of 
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that day profound truths worthy to be embalmed in verse or 
set off by the aid of story or anecdote. Last comes an age 
of high literary culture -which tolerates the trite morals and 
hackneyed tales for the sake of the exquisite setting, and is 
amused at the wit which introduces topics and characters of 
the day under the transparent veil of animal life. Such 
an artificial product can be nothing more than the fashion 
of a day, and must, like pastoral poetry, die a natural death 
A serious moralist would hardly choose that form to inculcate, 
like Mandeville in his J'abie of t/w Bees, a new doctrine in 
morals, for the moral of the fable must be such that he who 
runs may read. A true poet will not care to masquerade 
as a moral teacher, or show his wit by refurbishing some 
old-world maxim. (v. s.) 

FABRE D’^IGLANTINE, Philippe F1U.N5018 Nazalre 
(1755--1794), a French dramatist and revolutionist, was 
bom at Carcassonne, December 28, 1755. His real name 
was simple Fabre, the “ d’l^glantine ” being an addition 
which he adopted in commemoration of his receiving the 
golden eglantine of Clemence Isaure from the academy of 
the floral games at Toulouse. After travelling through the 
provinces as an actor, he came to Paris when about thirty 
years of age with the intention of continuing the same 
career, but being ignored by the critics he ventured to take 
his revenge by a comedy entitled Lea gens dea Lettres ou le 
Provincial ct Paris, and in spite of its failure continued to 
bring piece after piece on the hoards. Shortly after the 
outbreak of the revolutionary movement he entered the 
political arena, was chosen by Danton as his private secre- 
tary, and obtained from the electors of Paris a place in the 
national Convention. He distinguished himself by the 
extravagance of his speeches and measures, voting for the 
king’s death, supporting the moavmu'm, and the law of the 
suspected, and giving distorted evidence against the 
Qirondins. On the abolition of the Gregorian calendar he 
was one of the most active members of the committee en- 
trusted with the formation of the republican substitute, and 
to him was due a large part of the new nomenclature, with its 
poetic Prairial and Floreal, its prosaic Pnmidi and Duodi, 
and its absurd substitution of the names of trees and beasts 
and implements for those of saints and heroes. The report 
which he made on the subject on 24th October is not with- 
out scientific value. On January 12, 1794 he was arrested 
by order of the committee of public safety on a charge of 
malversation and forgery in connexion with the affairs of 
the Compagnie des lades. During his trial he displayed 
the greatest apparent nonchalance, sitting in an arm chair, 
looking out dreamily at the rain, and singing his own well- 
known song of II plewt, il pleut, bergere, retUre tea hlancs 
moutons. On his way to the scaffold he distributed his 
manuscript poems to the people. 

Fabre d’^^lglaatine left behind him seventeen plays and 
a number of miscellaneous productions. One only of the 
plays, Le Philintlie deMolih-e, still preserves its reputation as 
a good specimen of the second class. It professes to be a 
continuation of Molifere’s Le Misanthrope, but the hero of 
the piece is of a different character from the nominal proto- 
type — an impersonation, indeed, of pure and simple egotism. 
On its publication the play was introduced by a preface, in 
which the author mercilessly satirizes the Opiimiste of his 
rival Collin d’Harleville, who^ Ghateauas en Mspagoie had 
gained the applause which D’Flglantiue’s PrSsowpt'ueua; had 
failed to win. A posthumous play, Lea Pricepte^rs, steeped 
with the doctrines of Rousseau’s Emile, was peiformed on 
17th September 1794, and met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. The author’s (Euvres miliea et poathumes were pub- 
lished at Paris 1802, 2 vols. 
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FABRETTI, Raphael (1618-1700), a celebrated Italian 
antiquary, was bom in 1618, at Urbino in Umbria. A 
younger son, and destined to the pursuit of the law, he 
studied first at Cagli, and afterwards in his native city, 
where he took the degree of doctor at the age of eighteen 
years. While in Rome, preparing for practice at the bar, he 
early attracted the notice of Cardinal Lorenzo Imperiali, who 
employed him on important and difficult political affairs in 
Spain. He was named successively treasurer and auditor 
of the papal legation in that country, where he remained 
thirteen years. During all this time, however, his favourite 
classical and antiquarian studies were not neglected ; and 
returning to Rome with the legate, Bonelli, who had been 
made cardinal, he was able on the journey to make impor- 
tant observations of the relics and monuments of Spain, 
France, and Italy, and to converse with the many eminent 
scholars of those countries who afterwards corresponded 
with him. At Rome he was appointed judge of appellation 
of the Capitol, which post he left to be, under the legate, 
Cardinal Cerri, auditor of the legation at his native city, 
Urbino. After three years he returned to Rome, on the in- 
vitation of Cardinal Carpegna, vicar of Innocent XI., a great 
lover of antiquities and learning, and now found that ful- 
ness of leisure which enabled him to carry on those studies 
and produce those works which have made him famous. 
He examined with minute care the monuments and inscrip- 
tions of the Campagna. In his solitary expeditions he 
always rode a horse which his friends nicknamed Marco 
Polo, after the celebrated Venetian traveller, saying that it 
could discover half-hidden monuments by smelling only, 
and thus frequently led its master to notice V'hat he would 
otherwise have passed by. Fubretti was delighted with the 
name, and used it himself in a letter on the study of 
antiquity, still in manuscript. By Innocent XII. Fabretti 
was made keeper of the archives of the castle St Angelo, a 
charge of great responsibility and trust, which ho retained 
till his death. 

His work De Aquis et Aquce-ductibua veteria Dorna^, 1G80, 
throe dissertations which cleared up a number of obscurities 
as to the topography of ancient Latium, is inserted in 
Gnevius’s Theaaurua, iv. 1677. His interpretation in this 
work of certain passages in Livy and other classical anthurs 
involved him in a dispute with Gronovius, which bore a 
strong resemblance to that between Milton and Salmasius, 
Gronovius addressing Fabretti as Faber Jiia.ticus, and 
the latter, in reply, speaking of Grunnovins and his 
tuivilitia. In this controversy Fabretti used tlie pseudo- 
nym lasitbeus, which he afterwards took as his pastoral 
name in the Academy of the Arcadian.s. Ilis other works, 
De Colv/mna Trajani Syntagma, Rome, 1G83, and Jnserf/i- 
tionum Antiquarum Explicatio, Rome, 1699, throw much 
light on Roman antiquity, especially with the aid of the 
principle which he himself employed of making one 
monument interpret another. In the former of these 
works is also to be found his explication of a bas-relief, 
with inscriptions, now in the Capitol at Rome, representing 
the war and taking of Troy, known as the Iliac table. 
Letters and other shorter works of Fabretti are to bo found 
in some miscellaneous publications of the time, as the Jour- 
nal Savants. He died at Rome, January 1700. His 
collection of inscriptions and monuments was purchased 
from his relatives by Cardinal Stoj.)pani, and placed in the 
ducal palace at Urbino, where they may still be seen. 

Cresoimbeni, Le Vite degli Arcadi illvslri; Fabroni, riias Ital- 
orum, yi. 174; Niceron, iv. 372. 

FABRIAHO, a town of central Italy, province of Ancona, 
is situated at the foot of the Apennines, and on the railway 
from Ancona to Rome, 35 miles S.W. of Ancona. It has 
paper and parchment works, tanneries, and powder mills. 
Among its principal buildings are the cathedral, several 
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churclies with pictares by the Fabriano school of artists, 
the town hall, which contains ancient inscriptions, and the 
museum of the Count of Kossenti, where may be seen a 
very fine collection of objects in ivory. Fabriano is the 
birth-place of the painter Gentile da Fabriano. The popu- 
lation of the town proper in 1870 was 6071, or including 
the outskirts, 7612. 

FABRIAhTO, GENTiiiE da, an Italian painter, was bora 
at Fabriano about 1370. He is said to have been a pupil of 
Allegretto di Huzio, but there is every probability that he 
received most of his early instruction from Fra Giovanni, sur- 
named Angelico, to whose manner his bears in some respects 
a close similarity. About 1411 he went to Yenice, where by 
order of the doge and senate he was engaged to adorn the 
great hall of the ducal palace with frescoes from the life of 
Barbarossa. He executed this work so entirely to the 
satisfaction of his employers that they granted him a 
pension for life, and accorded him the pnvilege of wearing 
the habit of a Venetian noble. About 1422 he went to 
Florence, where in 1423 he painted an Adoration of 
the Kings for the church of Santa Trinita, which is pre- 
served in the Florence gallery of paintings, and is con- 
sidered his best work now extant. To the same penod 
belongs a Madonna and Child which is now in the Berlin 
Lruseum. Fabriano had by this time attained a wide re- 
putation, and was engaged to paint pictures for various 
churches, more particularly Siena, Perugia, Gubbio, and 
Fabriano. About 1426 he was called to Kome by Martin 
V. to adorn the church of St John Lateran with frescoes 
from the life of John the Baptist. He also executed a 
I)ortrait of the pope attended by ten cardinals, and in the 
church of St Francesco Eomano a painting of the Virgin 
and Child attended by St Benedict and St Joseph, which 
was much esteemed by Michelangelo, but is no longer in 
oxistonce. Fabriano died about 1450. Michelangelo said 
of him that his works resembled his surname GentUe, noble 
or refined. They are full of a quiet and serene joyousness, 
and lie has a naive and innocent delight in splendour and 
ill gold ornaments, with which, however, his pictures are 
nut overloaded. 

FABRICIUS, Caius Luscinus, a Roman general and 
consul, was perhaps the first member of the Fabricia gens 
who settled in Rome. He makes his earliest appearance in 
history as one of the ambassadors sent to the Tarentines to 
dissuade them from making war on the Romans. Elected 
consul in 282 B.O., he in the same year defeated the Boii 
and the Etruscans. When in the following year the 
Romans wore defeated by Pyrrhus, Fabricius was sent to 
treat for the ransom and exchange of the prisoners, and 
Pyrrhus eudeavoured unsuccessfully to bribe him with large 
offers to enter his service. In 278 Fabricius was elected 
consul for the second time, and was successful in negotiat- 
ing terras of peace with Pyrrhus, who sailed away to Italy. 
Fabricius afterwards gained a series of victories over the 
8-ininitcs, the Liicanians, and the Bruttii, and on his return 
t j Rome received the honour of a triumph. N otwithstand- 
ing the ojESces he had filled he died poor, and provision had 
to be made for his daughter out of the funds of the state. 
In honour of his military achievements and his incorrup- 
tible integrity, the senate also decreed that he and his 
descendants should have a burial place inside tbe city. 

FABRICIUS, George (1516-157^, poet, historian, and 
archaeologist, was born at Chemnitz in Upper Saxony, on 
the 24th April 1616. He completed his studies at Frei- 
berg and Leipsic. Travelling into Italy with one ot his 
pupils, he made an exhaustive study of the antiquities 
of Rome. The result was the second work named below, 
in which the correspondence between every discoverable 
relic of the old city and the references and descriptions 
which lay scattered throughout ancient literature was 
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traced with the minutest detail. Even learned Germans 
suspected that the work was in reality an ancient per- 
formance. Having returned to Germany in 1653, he was 
appointed director of the college of Meissen, where he died 
on the 13th July 1571. In his sacred poems, which 
obtained for him considerable distinction, he affected to 
avoid every word with the slightest savour of paganism ; 
and he blamed the poets for their allusions to pagan 
divinities. 

The following hst includes the principal works which he pub- 
lished, either aa author or as editor . — (1) Tereniu Afri Comoedics 
sex eum eastigatione duphei Joanms Rivti d Q. Fabricii, Strashur^ 
1648, 8vo ; (2) Boma, aive Liber utilisaimua d& wteris Eomoe situ, 
regionibus, vits, icmplis, ah'iaquc cedi^ciis, Basel, 1550, 8vo; (3) 
Virgilii Opera cum comvientariis Scrvii et T. C. Donah, Basel, 1651, 
fol ; (4) Virgilii Opeia a Fabrieio castigata, Leipsic, 1551, 1691, 
8vo ; (5) Foematum saesrorum libri quitidecm, Basel, 1560, 16ino; 
(6) Pomatum veierum eceleaiasticomm opera Christiana et operum 
‘idiquiat ac fragmenta, 1562, 4to ; (7) De Be Foetica libri septem, 
1566, 8vo ; (8) Rerum Misniearwm libri mptem, 1569, 4to ; (9) 
Origmum illustrissimce stirpis Saxoniece libri septem, 1697, foL; 
(10) Berum Oermanice magnee et Saxomece universes rMrnoraMlivm 
volumma duo, Leipsic, 1609, fol. A life of Geoige Pabneius was 
published in 1839, at Leipsic, by Professor 0. 6. Baumgarten Cni- 
sius. In 1845 the same biogi-apher issued an edition ofPabneius's 
Epidohsad Wolf. Meuenmet alios ceguales, prefixed to which theie 
IS also a short sketch Dt Vita Ce. Fabricii et de gente Fabricionim. 

FABRICIUS, Hieronymus (1537-1619), a celebrated 
Italian anatomist and surgeon, was surnamed Acquapen- 
dente from the episcopal city of that name, where he was 
born in 1537. At Padua, after a course of philosophy, he 
studied medicine under Fallopius, whose successor as teacher 
of anatomy and surgery he became in 1662. From the 
senators of Venice he received numerous honours, and an 
anatomical theatre was built by them for his accommoda- 
tion. He died May 21, 1619. 

The collective works of Fabricius were piinted by Bolin under 
the title of Omra omnia Anatonuca et Physiologica, Leipsic, 1687. 
The Leyden edition, published by Albinusin 1788, folio, is preferred 
to &at of Bohn, as oontaming a life of the author and the prefaces 
of his treatises. See Anatomy, vol. 1, p. 809, and Surgery. 

FABRICIUS, Joannes Albebtus (1668-1736), one 
of the most learned, laborious, and useful of bibliographers, 
was bora at Leipsic, November 11, 1668. His father, 
Werner Fabricius, director of music in the church of St 
Paul at Leipsic, was the author of several works, particu- 
larly Ddidos JIarmonicce, published in 1657. Joannes 
Albertos himself commenced his studies under his father, 
who on his deathbed recommended him to the care of 
Valendne Alberti. He studied under Weuceslas Buhl 
and J. S. Herrichen, and afterwards at Quedlinbnrg under 
Samuel Schmidt It was in Schmidt’s library, as he 
afterwards said, that he found the two works, Barfchuiss’s 
Adversaria, and Morhoff’s Polyhistor, which suggested 
to him the idea of his Bibhotheem, the kind of work 
for which he stands pre-eminent among scholars. Having 
returned to Leipsic in 1686, he was the same year 
admitted bachelor in philosophy; and in the begin- 
ning of 1688 he took the degree of master in the same 
faculty, shortly after which he published his first work, 
Scriptorum Teceiitvum decas, an attack on ten writers of 
the day, Thomasius among them. His Decas Deeadum, 
dve plagiarorum et psmdmymoruTn, centuria, published in 
the following year, is the only one of his_ works to which ho 
signs the name Faber. He tben applied himself to the 
study of medicine, which, however, he relinquished for that 
of theology; and having gone to Hamburg in 1693, be 
proposed to travel abroad, when the unexpected tidings that 
the expense of his education had absorbed bis whole patri- 
mony, and even left him in debt to his trustee, forced him 
to abandon his project. He therefore remained at Ham- 
I burg, where J. F. Mayer employed him iu the capacity of 
librariau. In 1696 he accompanied his patron to Sweden ; 
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and, on his return to Hamburg, not long afterwards, he com- 
peted for the chair of logic and philosophy. The suffrages 
being equally divided between Fabricius and Sebastian 
Edzardi, one of his opponents, the appointment was decided 
by lot m favour of Edzardi ; but in 1699 Fabricius suc- 
ceeded Vincent Haccius in the chair of rhetoric and ethics, 
after which he took the degree of doctor in theology at 
Kiel. In 1701 J. F, Mayer, who had established himself 
at Greitswald, caused the chair of theology in that city 
CO be offered to Fabiiciusj but he refused it on account 
of his health But in 1708 he accepted the professorship 
of theology, logic, and metaphysics, and was preparing to 
enter on his new o£B.ce, when the senate of Hamburg in- 
duced him to remain, by adding to his professorship the 
office of rector of the school of St John, then held by his 
ffither-in-law Schultz. Schultz died in 1709, but Fabricius 
retained the rectorship two years longer. In 1719 the land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel made him so advantageous an offer 
that he was on the point of accepting it j but this time also 
the magistrates, by a seasonable increase of salary, prevailed 
on him to remain with them. An attempt was subse- 
quently made to draw him to Wittenberg ; but he refused 
to hstou to the proposals made lo him, and remained at 
Hamburg, where he died April 30, 1736. 

Niceron aud Bemar give a list of 12S books by Fabricius, but 
very many of them ivere only woi’ks which he had edited. One of 
the most famed and laborious of his works is the Bihhatheca LcUma, 
am mtiUa auctoriMn, veterum LatLnarum qtiorimeimque seripkt ind 
msparmie) unt, Hainbmg, 1697, 8vo, a work which was lepublished 
in an improved and amended foini by J A. Emesti, Leipsio, 1773, 
in three vols. 8vo. The divisions of the compilation are— the 
writers to the ago of Tiberius ; thence to that of the Antomnes , and 
thirdly, to the decay of the language ; while a fourth mves fragments 
from old authors, and chanters ou early Ohiistian hteiaturo. His 
chef d’eeuvre is the Bmiotlicca, Gh'vaca, aim noUtia acrxptorum 
vctei'vm CfrcBcorim quonvnicunqxto monuTtimta iiitegra aut frag- 
mmta tdita extant, turn, plerorumqm e mmusmpt. ae chpmlHia, 
Hamburg, 1706-1728, iu 14 vols. 4to, a work which has justly been 
donominated OT£iM3im«s antmice erudition ts tJmaurus. It was re- 
arranged by Harlos, at hwmhurg, in 1790 Its divisions are 
marked off by Homer, Plato, Christ, Constantine, and the capture 
of Oonstaiitinoplo in i4.'53, wliilo a sixtli section is devoted to 
canon law, jnrisprudonce, and medicine. Of his remaining works 
we may mention — Bibliotheca Antiqmna, aivc nUroihietio in 
noiitiam acnptonm qui antiquitataa Jlebraicaa, Orcecaa, Jtomanaa, 
tl CTfiriatianas acriptia illustrarunt, 1713 and 1726, 4to, Ceniifoliim 
Luthcranum, am notitia hteraria acnptormi omnia gciicria dc B. D. 
LutJiero, 1728 and 1730, 8vo ; as also Salvians tux cmngeln tuU 
orbi pel' divinam gratiam exonons, aivcnotitiahiatonco-chronohujica, 
liUeraria, ae gcographica propagatonm per orhem Mum Christunio- 
nm aaaorim, 1731, 4to ; and Hydro-lhrology, iu Gcnn.«i, 1731, 
4to. Among the principal works edited by Fabricius may be iiaiued 
Joamm Afabillonii iter Ga'inanictivi, ct Joannis Lamwii de Bdinlia 
eelebribus a Garolo Magno et post Garolum Magnum in occulaUe 
instauratis liber, 1717, 8vo 

The details of the life of Fabricius aro lo he foniid in Dc Vita et 
Seriplis J. A. Fdbricii Gommentarius, by his son-in-law, H. S 
Beimar, published at Hamburg, 1757. This is the woilc whence 
Niccron, Chaulfepid and other writers on the subject have bonowed 
their materials, Niceron’s work is entitled Memoires pour sermr 
a VhistniTe des homines illuslres dans la reqmbliqm iks lettres, avee 
un catalogue raisonne dc lews ouvrages, Biris, 1729-1745. 

FABRICTtJS, JouANN CmnsTiANr (1745-1808), one of 
the chief founders of scientific entomology, was bom at 
Tondern in Schleswig, January 7, 1745. His father was 
a physician of enlightened views, who encouraged his sou’s 
inclination to study the natural sciences, aud, after educating 
him at Altona and Copenhagen, sent him to Upsala, where, ■ 
attending the lectures of the great Linnssus, his future des- 
tiny, as he himself says, appears to have been laid. Of his 
career, apart from entomology, it may be briefly recorded 
that he devoted his attention professionally to political 
economy, and, after lecturing on that subject in 1709, was 
appointed a few years later professor of natural history, 
economy, aud finance at Kiel, in which capacity he wrote 
various works, chiefly referring to Denmark, and of no 
special interest. He also published a few other works on 
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general and natural history, botany, and travel (of which iho 
Jieise mch fforwegen, 1779, deserves separate mention), — 
for, althongh his professional stipend was small, he extended 
his personal researches into every town in northern aud 
central Europe where a natural history museum was to be 
found, Bi 1771 he married the daughter of Counsellor 
Ambrosius of Flensborg, by whom he had two sous and 
one daughter ; and he died on 3d March 1 808. 

It is, however, purely as an entomologist that the 
memory of Fabricius survives, aided perhaps iu this 
country by the fact that he visited Great Britain many 
times after 1767, exhibiting a marked partiality for English 
naturalists, amongst whom were Solandcr, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Drury, Hunter, Francillon, Pennant, and Grevillo. 
Sir Joseph Banka’s specimens, indeed, formerly in the col- 
lection of the Linnean Society, and now separately trea- 
sured in the British Museum, still retain the labels written 
by Fabricius, and are often consulted by entomologists as 
evidence of his views. For many years his great scientific 
reiiutation rested upon the system of classification, which 
(it can scarcely be said in opposition to that of bi.s revcroLl 
master Liunreus) be founded upon the structure of tbe 
mouth-organs, instead of the wings. No scheme, however, 
based upon solitaiy characters suffices any longer fur the 
comprehension of the vast number of forms now known 
to science; and, although the value of the cibariau organs 
is still fully recognized, the system exclusively founded ou 
them has long since passed into disuse. But the iiauio of 
Fabricius is indelibly stamped upon the science, a,s lie 
had a keen eye for specific differences, aud possessed the 
art of describmg in a marvellously terse aud accurate 
manner ; and, from his being recognized as a luii'xter, 
added to the opportunities afforded during his many 
journeys to European caxiitals, great numbers of insects 
piassed through his hands for description and arrangement 
according to his system, at a time when almu.st eveiything 
was now, owing to paucity of workem. 

A coiniffcte list of liis ontomologiwil publicatrens (31) \m 11 bo 
found in Hagm'a JJibliolhcac Jiniomofogtic; the following are thu 
chief. — Byslema Bntowoioguc, 1775 ; Gcnoiu Jniirtunuu, 177(> ; 
riiiJoaophia EnlunioJogica, 1778 , 6''pecii!a uiacrtoruM, 17S1 j Mioi- 
tiasa Inseclonmi, 1787 ; Entomologia S'jptnnatirn, 171)2 17(14, inf/i 
a siipjdement, 1798; Syatema Bleuthoa/onnii (1801), Mhi/n- 
gofvrum (1803), J'lozatorum (1304), and Atitliataruni (180.5), 
Full particulars of bis> lifo will bo lonud, 'Hith apoiU.ilt, lu thu 
Transuetions of the Bidomologiml Boeiefy of Liwihni, vol, iv. (IS 15), 
pp. i.-xvi., ■where bis uutobiijgmjJiy is tr.uisl.'itfd from the D.tmsli 
by the Rev. F. W. Hope, then presuleut of the soeiely. Time is 
alj .0 agoocl account by I'rofes&in- Westwood, in the luliiU* “ Inht-oPt," 
Bnliah Cydopadia, p. 831. Ihirnii Wiilekeiiiuir’.s veibo*,!’ lifi* m 
the Biogrnplm UniverseVe, like Latu‘illi!’.s “ Holii’e Hio.v!r,iiibii|iU!” 
in the Amiiifra du Museum iTJhstoirc NuUirello, n. UU‘5 (IW'S), 
contains important eirors. 

FABRONI, Angelo (1732-1803), a celebmted Jtidiau 
biographer, was born at Morradi, Tuscany, Solh Sei>lomber 
1732. After studying at Faenza under Iho granunariau 
Girolamo Forri, he entered tlie Itomau college fouiideil for 
the education of young Tuscans. Ou the cuuclusioii of his 
three years’ curriculum, he resolved, being dotonniiied to at- 
tain to literary distinction, to continue his .stay iu liuiuo, and 
having beeu introduced to the celebrated Junsenist Bottari, 
received from him the canonry of S. Teresa in Truatevere. 
Some time after this he was chosen to preach a discour£<e iu 
the pontifical chapel before Benedict XlV., and made such 
a favourable impression that the pontiff settled ou him au 
annuity left by the Countess Hospigliosi to young men who 
had tAeu a degree in law. IVith the possession of this 
annuity Fabroni was able to devote his whole time to study. 
Besides his other literary labours, he commouced at Pisa in 
1771 a literary journal, which ho continued till 1700, 
About 1772 he made a journey to Paris, where he formed 
the acquaintance of Condorcet, Diderot, D'Alembert, 
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Rousseau, and most of the other eminent Frenchmen of 
that age. He also spent four months in London. He 
died at Pisa 22d September 1803. 

The following are his principal works :—FzioG Italmim. dodHna 
enxellentium qui sceculis XVII. et XVIII. Jlorum'unt, ihsa, 1778- 
1799, 1804-1805, 20 vols. 8vo (the last two vols. were published 
posthumously, and contain a life of the author) ; ImireMii Medicei 
Mcujnifiei Vitct, Fisa, 1784, 2 vols 8vo; Jjeonis X. jjantificismcucimi 
Vita, Pisa, 1797 ; and Xlogi cU Dante Ahghieri, di Angelo Pohsiano, 
di Lodovico Ariosto, e di Torq. Tasso, Parma, 1800. 

FABPtOT, Charles (1580-1659), a French 

jurisconsult, was born at Aix in Provence, 15th September 
1580. At an early age he made great progress in the 
anci'^nt languages and in the civil and the canon law ; and 
in 1G02 he received the degree of doctor of law, and was 
made avocat to the parloment of Aix. In 1609 he obtained 
a professorship in the university of his native town. He is 
best known by his translation of the Basilica, which may 
bo said to have formed the code of the Eastern empire till 
its destruction. Tins work was published at Paris in 1647 
in 7 vols. foL, and obtained for its author a considerable 
pension from the chancellor Seguier, to whom ic was dedi- 
cated. Fabrot likewise rendered great service to the science 
of jurisprudence by his edition of Cujas, which comprised 
bovoial treatises of that great jurist previously unpubbshed. 
He also edited the works of several Byzantine historians, 
and 13 besides the author of various antiquarian and legal 
treatises. He died at Paris 16th January 1659. 

FABYAN, Robert, an English chronicler, sprung from 
an Essex family, is said by Bishop Tanner to have been born 
in London about the middle of the 16th century. Even 
the date of his death, 1512, is an inference from that upon 
which his will was proved, namely, 12bh July 1613. The 
records of the Draper’s Company, of which ho was a member, 
might have settled these and other chronological doubts ; 
but m consequence of the destruction of the company’s hall 
by fire, thoroare no memoranda of a date earlier than 1602. 
All the ascertained details of his life are given in the bio- 
graphical preface to Sir Henry Ellis’s admirable edition of 
Fabyan’s Chronicles, From this source we learn that 
Fabyan was alderman for the ward of Farringdon-Without, 
and that in 1493 ho was appointed to the office of sheriff. 
In 1502, though ho is behoved on good grounds to have 
boon very rich, he resigned the former office on the plea 
of poverty, not wishing probably to be elected to the ex- 
pourtive position of Lord Mayor, as he had a very numerous 
family. Fabyan’s Chronicle extends from the time when 
'' Brulo entryd firste the He of Albion” to the year 1485. 
In subsequent editions it was continued by unknown 
authors to the year 1559. There have been five editions 
of the work, — ^tho first printed in 1516 by Pynson, the 
second by Rastell in 1533, the third by Reynes in 1542, 
thu fourth by Kyngoston in 1550. The fifth, in the pre- 
paration of which all the previous editions were compared, 
was published by Sir Houry Ellis in 1811. For its ex- 
l)osure of ecclesiastical abuses, 'VVolsey, it is said, ordered 
many copies of the first edition to be burnt, — hence its 
scarcity. The second edition was not published until after 
the cardinal’s death. A great merit of the work consists in 
its details of city government and ceremonial. Wharton, 
indeed, observes that, in the eyes of the chronicler, a lord 
inayor of London seemed to be as august a personage as a 
king t)f England, and a city company’s dinner as important 
an event as an English victory in France or a constitutional 
struggle at homo. Ellis, it may be added, suggests that 
the part of the history which may have excited the hostility 
of Wolsey was an abstract of the Commons Bill, 11th year 
of Henry IV., for the resumption of ecclesiastical property. 
Blit the story of the suppression of the first edition ap- 
pear-s to rest on the uncorroborated assertion of Bayle, In 
col. 256, vol. i of Anthony h Wood’s Athence Oxonkmes 
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(Bliss’s edition, 4 vols., 1813-1820) there is an entry to 
the effect that Fabyan was “born in London, bred an 
grammaticals and something in logiealls in this university.” 
In this account it is stated that Fabyan died in February 
1511. 

FACOIOLATI, Jacopo (1682-1769), was born at Torig- 
gia, in the province of Padua, m 1682. He owed hia 
admissiou to the seminary of Padua to Cardinal Barberigo, 
who had formed a high opinion of the boy’s talents. As 
professor of logi3, and regent of the schools, Facciolati was 
the ornament of the Paduan university during a period of 
forty-five years. He published improved editions of several 
philological works, such as the Thesaunis Ciceronianm of 
Nizolius, and the polyglot vocabulary known under the 
name of Calepino. The latter work, in which he was 
assisted by his pupil Forcelhni, he completed in four years 
— 1715 to 1719. It was written in seven languages, and 
suggested to the editor the idea of his opus magnunij the 
Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, 4 vols. foL, Padua, 1771. In 
the compilation of this work the chief burden seems to 
have been borne by Facciolati’s pupil Forccllini, to whom, 
however, the lexicographer allows a very scanty measure of 
justice, though the work occupied thirty years of his life. 
Perhaps the best testimony to the learning and industry of 
the compiler is the well-known observation that the whole 
body of Latinity, if it were to perish, might be restored 
from this lexicon. Facciolati’s mastery of Latin style, as 
displayed in his epistles, has been very much admired for 
its purity and grace. In or about 1739 Facciolati under- 
took the continuation of Papadopoli’s history of the 
university of Padua, carrying it on to his own day. 
Facciolati was known over all Europe as one of the most 
enlightened and zealous teachers of the time ; aud among 
the many flattering invitations which he received, but 
always declined, was one from the king of Portugal, to 
accept the directorship of a college at Lisbon for the young 
nobility. He died in 1769. His history of the university 
was published in 1757, under the name Fasti Gpmnadi 
Fatadni. In 1 808 a volume containing nine of his \dstlesy 
never before published, was issued at Padua. 

FACTORS, in mercantile law, are agents entrusted with 
goods for the purpose of sale. The general rule as to sales 
at common law is that no person but the true owner can 
give a title to a purchaser. If, therefore, a factor or any 
similar kind of agent, being in possession of goods belong- 
ing to his principal, dealt with them in any unauthorized 
way, the persons dealing with him acquired no right as 
against the real owner. The mconvenience and injustice 
of this rule are apparent. A merchant hona f.de buying 
goods from a person who was in poissession of them, and 
had what among mercantile men are called the documents 
of title, was liable to have his rights defeated by the ap- 
pearance of the real owner, who repudiated the transaction 
and recovered the goods. Or an agent might pledge the 
goods entrusted to him for advances made to him in good 
faith on that security, and the unfortunate lender might 
find that the goods belonged to a principal, and that he had 
no security for his loan. It thus became necessary in such 
cases to inquire into the real ownership of the goods and- the 
nature of the agent’s authority, — an intolerable necessity in 
trade. Accordingly the Factors Acts were passed for the 
protection of such transactions. 

The 4 Geo. IV. c. 83 was an Act for the “ better protec- 
tion of the property of merchants and others who may 
hereafter enter into contracts or agreements in relation to 
goods, wares, aud merchandise entrusted to factors or 
agents.” It was followed by the 6 Geo. IV. c. 94, the 
principal Factors Act, the second section of which enacts 
that “ persons entrusted with, and in possession of, any bill 
of lading, Indian warrant, dock warrant, warehouse keeper’s 
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certificate, ■warrant or order for tlxe delivery of goods, shall 
be deemed and taken to be the true owner of the goods, so 
far as to give validity to sales made by them to buyers,” 
without notice of the fact that they are not the real owners. 
"When a factor pledges goods deposited with him as security 
for an antecedent debt, the pledger shallacquire no further in- 
terest in the goods than was possessed by the factor himself. 
By section 4, contracts made with agents for the purchase 
of goods consigned to them shall be held binding upon the 
owners notwithstanding that the purchaser had notice that 
the vendors were only agents ; provided such contracts be 
made in the usual course of business, and that the 
purchaser had not notice that the agent had no authority 
to sell. 

By the Amendment Act, 5 and 6 Viet. c. 39 (which re- 
cites that much litigation had arisen on the construction of 
the former statute, and that it is necessary to explain and ex- 
tend the provisions thereof), it is enacted “ that any agent 
who shall thereafter he entrusted with the possession of 
goods, or of the documents of title to goods, shall be deemed 
and taken to be owner of such goods and documents, so far 
as to give validity to any contract or agreement by way of 
pledge, lien, or security honafide made to any person with 
such agent, as'well for any original loan, advance, orpayment, 
made on the security of such goods or documents, as also 
for any further or continuing advance,” And such contracts 
shall be binding on the owner notwithstanding notice of 
the agency. Bona fide deposits in exchange are protected, 
i.e., where an agent pledges goods consigned to him in ex- 
change for other goods on which the person delivering them 
up had at the time a valid lien. In all coses the transac- 
tion must be honafide, and without notice that the agent is 
acting beyond his authority or in bad faith as regards his 
principal. 

“ These Acts,” says Mr Benjamin in his treatise on The 
Sale ofi Personal Property, “apply solely to persons en- 
trusted as factors or commission merchants, not to persons to 
whose employment a power of sale is not ordinarily added, as 
a wharfinger, who receives goods usually without a power to 
sell. The statute is limited in its scope to mercantile trans- 
actions, to dealings in goods and merchandise, and does 
not embrace sales of furniture or goods in possession of a 
tenant or bailee for him.” And the courts of law have un- 
fortunately felt themselves constrained to put a very narrow 
interpretation on the scope of the Acts. The most remark- 
able case was that of Buentes v. Montes {Law Reports, 3 
Common Pleas, 268). Here the plaintiffs, wine merchants 
in Spain, had consigned some casks of sherry to a London 
factor for sale, but afterwards revoked his authority. He, 
while in possession of the wine, but after the revocation, 
pledged it as security for advances made by the defend- 
ant, who acted in good faith, and in entire ignorance of the 
revocation, The court held that the words “ entrusted with 
and in possession of ’’referred to the time of the pledge 
only, and that the factor was not so entrusted at the time 
of the pledge. This decision, which unsettled the confidence 
of merchants in dealing with apparent owners of goods, and 
a general uncertainty as to the true construction of the 
enactments, led to the passing of the last Factors Act (40 
and 41 Viet. o. 39). The second section overrules the de- 
cision in Fuentes n. Montes, by providing that a revocation 
of authority shall not affect the right of persons purchasing 
from factors without notice of such revocation. Then the 
Act goes on to provide for other cases of apparent owner- 
ship in which the same hardships had arisen which the 
Factors Acts were intended to meet. Thus, where goods 
have been sold, and the vendor has been permitted to retain 
possession of the documents of title, any sale by him or his 
agent will be as valid and effectual as if he or his agent were 
a person entrusted with, or in possession of, the goods under 


the Factors Acts. A case recently decided (Johnson v. the 
OreiBt Lyonnais Company) will illustrate the purpose of this 
enactment. A, a tobacco broker, had 50 hogsheads of 
tobacco lying in dock for which warrants were issued to 
him. He sold it to B, who paid for it, but left the 
warrants in A’s hands, and took no steps to have any change 
made in the books of the dock company as to the ownership. 
In the meantime A obtained advances on the tobacco from 
C and D, handing over to them the dock warrants. It 
was held that these transactions were not protected as 
against B ; under the new Act such transactions are pro- 
tected. The fourth section deals with cases in which 
goods have been sold, and the vendee has got possession of 
the documents of title, although some lien or other right 
remains to the vendor. Dealings with the vendee in respect 
of the goods, and in ignorance of the vendor’s right, are 
protected. The fifth section protects hona fide transfers of 
documents of title for a previous vendor’s lien or right of 
stoppage in transitu. (b. E.) 

FACTOEY ACTS. The long series of Factory Acts, cul- 
minating in the home secretary’s bill of the present session 
(1878), constitutes one of the most important chapters in 
the history of modem English legislation. The Acts assert 
the right of the state to control the industrial organizations 
which depend upon the labour of women and children. As 
yet the freedom of the adult male labourer has been hold 
sacred from the interference of the legislature, but it is 
necessarily involved, to some extent, in the protection 
exercised over persons whose co-operation is necessary to 
his work. The gradual rise of the important principle that, 
in the interests of the moral and physical well-being of the 
community, the labour of women and children should be 
restricted by law witliin reasonable limits may be seen by 
a glance at the Factory Bills introduced in parliament since 
the beginning of the century. 

In 1802 an Act was passed “for the Preservation of the 
Health and Morals of Api^rentices and others employed in 
Cotton and other Mills, and Cotton and other Factories,” 
The immediate cause of passing this bill was the fearful 
spread throughout the factory district of Manchester (tf 
epidemic disease, which made dreadful havoc among the 
youthful labouring population on account of their scanty 
mode of living and peculiar -w'ay of working.^ Pauper 
children from the agricultural districts of the south wore 
sent to the northern counties to work in the factories which 
sprang up there in consequence of their superior supply of 
water-power. Their long hours of labour, the ivrotched 
accommodation provided for them, and the over-crowding 
of workmen in mills and factories, caused the alarming 
epidemic fevers of those times and districts. The Act 
of 1802 subjected all mills employing three or more 
apprentices, or twenty other persons, to the rule.s and 
regulations of the Act. The walls were to bo washed 
with quicklime and water ; a sufficient number of 
windows was to be provided; the ap[)rcntice8 ivero 
always to have two suits of clotliing, one to be new 
every year. The most important regulation, however, was 
that which fixed the hours of work at twelve per day, and 
prohibited work altogether from 9 o’clock at night to 6 
in the morning. This Act, being intended to meet the 
evils of the apprentice system, did not extend to factories 
where children residing in the neighbourhood were 
employed. The use of steam-power had moanwliile caused 
the growth of factories in populous town districts. In 
1819 an Act was passed for the regulation of cotton mills ; 
children were not to be admitted before the age of nine, 
and between that age and sixteen -were restricted to tw'elve 
hours a day, exclusive of an hour and a half for meal-time. 

^VonPlener, Feuiory LegUMim^ p. I, 
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In 1825 Sir Jolin Cam Hoblxou&e’s Bill was passed^ which 
established a partial holiday on Saturday, and provided 
penalties for offences against the Act. An amending Act 
was passed (10 Geo. lY. c. 61), and in 1831 (by the 1 and 
2 Will. IV. c. 39) night work in the cotton factories was 
prohibited for peisons between nine and twenty-one years of 
age I the working day for persons under eighteen was to be 
twelve hours, and on Saturdays nine. This was the time 
of the great political movement which brought about the 
Reform Act of 1832, and the factory question entered into 
and to some extent complicated the purely political issues. 
In the wool districts the unions of the working men 
clamoured for a restriction of non-adult labour in factories 
to ten hours a day, and their demand was supported by the 
Conservative and country party, out of opposition to the 
manufacturers, who were for the most part keen supporters 
of the Reform Bill. The wool factories had not been 
touched by the recent legislation, and the sufferings of the 
over-worked children appealed powerfully to the imagina- 
tion of the public. After much discussion in committees 
and commissions, the Act of 1833 (3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 
103) was passed. Night work (between 8.30 p.m. and 
5.30 a.m.) was prohibited to persons under eighteen in 
cotton, wool, worsted, hemp, flax, tow, and linen spinneries 
and weaving mills ; children from nine to thirteen were not 
allowed to work more than 48 hours a week; and young 
persons from thirteen to eighteen were restricted to 68 
hours a week. In silk factories children might be admitted 
under nine, and children under thirteen were to be allowed 
ten hours a day. Provision was also made for school 
attendance and for the appointment of factory inspectors 
to watch over the working of the law. The manufacturers, 
dreading the economical results of thelossof children’s labour, 
subsoquently induced the Government to propose that chil- 
dren over eleven should be allowed to work the full time of 
69 hours a week, hut in the face of the agitation for greater 
restrictions this amendment was not persisted in.i 

The extension of the Factory Acts to unprotected 
industries now engaged the attention of philanthropists. 
A Mining Act (5 and 6 Vict. c. 99) was passed, which pro- 
hibited under-ground work to children under ten and 
women. In 1844 the Factory Act, 7 Vict. c. 15, was 
passed. Children from eight to thirteen might be employed 
in textile industries for not more than six hours and a half 
per day, but in factories where “ young persons ” restricted 
to ton hours a day were employed, children might also he 
employed for ten hours a day on alternate days. Children 
so employed had to attend school during the “half time.” 
Adult Tvomeu were brought under the same rules as 
“ young persons.” Lord Ashley’s® Printworks Act followed 
in 1845. A Ten Hours Bill was at last carried in 1847 (10 
Vict. c. 29). Women and young persons were restricted 
to ten hours a day, and the legal working day was fixed 
from 5.30 a.m. to 8. .30 p.m. By employing protected 
persons in relays, manufacturers were enabled to keep their 
works going during the whole of the legal day; and to meet 
this evasion, as it was deemed to be, of the factory legisla- 
tion a uniform working day was fixed, 13 and 14 Vict. o. 
54. Young persons and women were allowed to work only 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. — an hour and a half being 
allowed for meal-time. No protected person was to work 
on Saturday after 2 p.m. By the 16 and 17 Vict. a 104, 

* One of the consequences of the restrictions imposed on the employ- 
ment of children was the increased use of machinery as a substitute. 
Is 1885 (before the Factory Act), there were 56,455 children employed 
in 3164 factories; in 1888 (under the Factory Act), 29,283 children 
were employed in 4217 factories. — ^Von Flener’s JSngUih Factory 
Lrgialatitm, p. 22. 

* Afterwards earl of Shaftesbury, whose name, more than any other, 
is entitled to be associated for ever with the English factory legislation. 
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children were limited to a legal day beginning at 6 a.m, and 
ending at 6 p.m. Bleaching and dyeing works were subjected 
to similar restrictions by Acts passed in 1860 and 1862, 
calendering and finishing works in 1863 and 1864. Lace 
factories were placed under the regnlations of the Factories 
Acts by 24 and 25 Vict. c. 1 17. Night work in bakehouses 
was prohibited to young persons under eighteen, by 26 and 
27 Vict. c. 40. After the report of a commission, a new 
Factory Acts Extension Act was passed (27 and 28 Vict. 
a 48), which brought manufactories of earthenware, per- 
cussion caps, lucifer matches, and cartridges, paper-staining, 
and fustian-cutting within the scope of the factory legisla- 
tion. In 1867 a distinction was drawn in legislation 
between factories and workshops. The Factory Acts Ex- 
tension Act of that year applied to all furnaces, iron and 
copper works, machine manufactories, metal and gutta- 
percha factories, paper-mills, glass-works, printing offices, 
and bookbinders’ shops, and to all establishments in which 
over 50 persons are employed for a period of a hundred 
days. Special modifications, however, were introduced to 
suit the requirements of the different trades. In the same 
year the Workshop Regulation Act was passed, for small 
trades and handicrafts, fixing the working day for children 
at 6 a. m. to 8 p.m., and for young persons and women from 
6 a.m. to 9 p.m. Printing, bleaching, and dyeing works 
were brought under the general law by the Factory and 
Workshop Act 1870. In 1871 another Act with the same 
title was passed, which, intei' alia, subjected Government 
factories to the general law. The Factory Act of 1874, 
the last of the series, raised the minimum of age in children 
to ten. 

By these various enactments the state has emphatically 
taken under its protection the whole class of children and 
young persons employed in manufacturing industries. It 
has done this in the name of the moral and physical health 
of the community. The slow but steady advance of the 
principle of interference may be traced in the titles of the 
successive statutes. It is needless here to discuss the 
wisdom of the policy, which has now received en bloe the 
stamp of legislative approval. The substantive law of the 
Factories Acts has been re-enacted in a measure laid before 
parliament in the present session, which has already (May 
1878) passed both Houses. In the debates in the Commons 
the only question of principle seriously raised was whether 
the freedom of adult women ought to be curtailed by legisla- 
tive interference. Mr Fawcett’s motion in the negative 
was rejected by a large majority. 

The following outline will give some idea of the scope of 
the law relating to factories and workshops consolidated by 
the new measure : — 

Fart I. contains the general law relating to factories and work- 
shoiw, under the folloNving heads— (1) Sanitaw Provisions; (2) 
Safety; (81 Em^iloyment and meal hours; (4) Holidays; (5) Edu- 
cation ; (6) Certificates of fitness for employment; (7) Accidents. 

(1.) Under the first head, the buildings must be kept in a clean 
state, and free from effluvia arising from any drain, privy, or other 
nuisance. 

(2.) The second contains provisions for the fencing of dangerous 
machinery, and restrictions on the employment of children and 
young persons in cleaning, &c., macliinery in motion. 

(8.) A child, young person, or woman shall not be employed 
except during the period of enmloyment fixed as follows* — 

{a.) In textile factories . — for youiig persons and wmn&n, the 
period shall bo from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. or 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. ; on 
Saturday, from 6 a.m. till 1 p.m, for manufacturing processes, 
and 1.30 for all employment, if one hour is allowed for meals ; 
otherwise at 12.80 and 1. Or if tlie work begins at 7 a.m., it 
shall end on Saturdays at ISO and 2 p.m. respectively. For 
meal times two hours at least on week days, and on Saturdays half 
an lour, must he allowed. Continuous employment without a 
meal time of at least half an hour not to exceed four hours and a 
half. 

For eihildrm. Employment to he for half time only (in morning 
or afternoon sets, or alternate days). The work-day is the some u 
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above. A child must not he emidoyed for cwo successive periods of 
seven days in the same set, \vhether morning or afternoon, nor on 
two successive Saturdays, nor on Saturday in any week if he bos 
already on one day been employed more than five houis and a half. 
Nor shall a child be empbyed on tivo successive days, nor on the 
same day in tivo successive weeks. 

(A) In non-textile factories . — For young gg&rsona ami womon. 
Period of employment same as before, ending at 2 pin on Satur- 
days j meal times not loss than an hour and' a half, on Satmday 
half an hour ; continuous omplo 3 nnent without a meal not to exceed 
6 hours ; these regulations also apply to young persons %n uorkslwiis. 

For children. Half time anangements generally the ivime as 
before, continuous employment without a meal not to exceed 5 
hours. 

■Women in woikshops are subject to the same regulations as 
young persons, if young persons or children are employed; if 
not, the period of employment for a woman in a workshop diall be 
from 6 a.m to 9 p.m. (on Saturday 4 p.m.). Absent time for 
meals, &c , must be allowed to the extent of four hours and a half 
(Saturdays two hours and a half). 

The employment of young persona or children at home, when the 
work is the same as in a factory or workshop, hut no machnw* 
power is used, is also regulated, — the day being fixed at 6 a m. to 
9 p.m ; for children, 6 a.m. tol p m., or 1 p.m. to 8 Meal times 
in factories or workshops must be simultaneous, and employment 
dm-mg such meal times is forbidden. The occuiuer of a hictoiy or 
woikshop must issue a notice of the times of emx>loj'ment, &c. Ho 
dnhh'en under 10 shall be employed 

(4 ) The following holidays shall be allowed to all protected 
persons • — Christmas day, Good Priday (or the next public holiday), 
and eight half-holidnj's, two of which may be commuted foi one 
entire holiday. 

(6.) Occupiers must obtain a wceldy ceitificaio of school attend* 
anee for every child in Uieir employment. 

(6 ) Medical certifioates of fitness for employment are re(iuired in 
the case of children and young persons under 16. 'WTicii a child 
becomes a young person a fresh certificate is nccessaiy. 

(7.) Notice of accidents, causing loss of life or bodily injury, 
must be sent to the inspector and certifying smgoon of the district. 

Part II. ooutains special provisions for particular classes of factories 
and workshops, suon as Dako-houses, print-works, bleaching and 
dyeing works. The third schedule to the Act contains a list of 
special exceptions too numerous to be given in detail. 

Part III. provides for the administration of tho law Two 
classes of offlceis are to be appointed by the secretary of state, vi/ , 
(1) inspectors, charged with the duty of inspecting and examming 
factories and workshops at all reasonable times, and of cxcicising 
such other powers as may be iiecessaiy to the carrying out ol tho 
Act; and (2) ceitifymg surgeons to grant certificates of fitness nudtr 
the Act. Numerous other sections relate to penalties and legal 

^ Part I"^. defines the principal terms used in the Act. Child 
moans a person under fourteen years of age ; a “young person” is 
betiveen fourteen and eighteen; ‘'a woman” means a woniun 
over eighteen. Other sections apply the Act to Scotland ami 
Ireland, with a temporary savmg for the employment of children 
under 10 and children over ihiitecn (lawfully employed at tho 
time of the passing of tho Act). Previous enactments aio re- 
Ijealed. (E. H.) 

FACULTY, in lavir, is a dispensation or licence to do that 
wHch. is not permitted by the common law. Tho word in 
this sense is used only in ecclesiastical law. Thus, any 
alteration or enlargement of a church requires a licence or 
faculty from the ordinary. The faculty court belonging to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury is presided over by the 
Master of the Faculties, who has power “ to grant dispem^a- 
tions, as to marry, to eat flesh on days prohibited, to hold 
two or more benefices incompatible,” Ac. (Bum’s Eedesi- 
asfiml La%o). 

In universities and other learned bodies faculty means 
the association of professors or practitioners of some special 
branch of learning or skill. Thus, in the Scotch 
universities we have the usual faculties of arts, medicine, 
divinity, and law. Again, the society of advocates of the 
court of session, and local bodies of legal practitioners, are 
described as faculties. The word, in this sense, has fallen 
into disuse in England. 

FAENZA, a city of Italy, at the head of a circondatio in 
the province of Eavenna, situated in a fertile plain about 20 
miles S.W. of Eavenna, at the junction of the ZanelH canal 
with the Lamone (the ancient Anemo), and on the railway 


between Bologna and Ancona. It is regularly built, sur- 
rounded by walls, and defended by a citadel. Aiouud the 
market-place (a spacious square in the centre of the town 
with a fine marble fountain) arc arranged the cathedral St 
Constantins), the town-ball, the theatre, and many hand- 
some residences. The town-hall or palazr.o commuuale was 
formerly the palace of the Manfredi family, and is fain us 
as die scene of tho assassination of Galeotto Manfredi by his 
wife, which has been dramatized by Monti. Several of the 
churches in the town possess valuable paintings, among 
which are a few by Girolamo da Treviso, A college, a 
school of painting, a hospital, and two orphan asylums are 
among the public buildings of importance. Tho majolica 
ware, which takes its French name of “ fayence” from the 
town, still continues to be manufactured, though not to such 
an extent as formerly ; and there are also paper-nulls and 
factories for spinning and weaving silk. A considerable 
trade is carried on by the canal which was opened iu 1782 
by Signer Zauelli, to unite the Lamone with the To cli 
Primaro at Sant’ Alberto. About 2-^ miles from tho town 
there are thermal and saline springs, from tho latter of 
which salt is extensively manufactuied. The same product 
is also obtained from the ciiiericious tufa on the banks of 
the Lamone, and between tbe Lamone and Sentria runs an 
abundant vein of sulphur. Tho population of tho town iu 
1871 was 36,299. 

Faenza M ulentifieil with the P.ivontia i\hu;h is noted in hi>5t(ny 
as the place wheio Caibo and Forbaiiiis were defeated with great 
loss by Mctollus, the general of Sulla, in 8*2 n c. In tho tune of 
Phny it was celcbiated for tho whiteness of its linen. H wns 
greatly favoiued by the emperor Constimline, and during the kl iddlo 
Ages it continued to be a place of sonic inipditancc. Dante men- 
tions it as the seat of the powerful family oi tho ragnni. In 1211 
it was captured by Frcdoiick II, after a protracted siege, and not 
long after the Bolognese obtained temporary possession. A jioiiod 
of mdejicndence followed, till the Manfreds, who settled in tho 
city about 1280, established then* supremacy. In 1376 the tovn 
w.xs i»ill.igcd by tho notorious Sir John Ilawknoodof Essex llho 
Giovanni Acuto of the Ilalwii chionicles), vlio seived under 
Giegoiy Xr. The Manfredi power eanio to an end in l.'ion, iind 
m ^ .'!09 Pope .Tnlius It. .secured Faenza against tho Venetians itv 
the battle of Ghiaia d’Adtla. It continued subject to the clmreh 
till the unification of Italy. At a little ilistanec is tho .scene of the 
fii*st buUlc between tho poutllical forces and the Ficneh in 171*7. 
The town claims the honour of being the bulb jilaco ol Tom<‘(‘]Ii, 
and has erected a statue to his memory. 

F.(ESUL/E. See Fiesole. 

FAHLCllAHTZ, CnrJSTiiVH Eiiik (1790-lSGG), a 
Swcdhili author, was born at Stora Tuna iu Sweden ou the 
30fch of August 1790. The family to which ho belonged 
was a gifted one, and of his brothers, two, Cnrl Johnii tho 
landscape-painter, and Axel Maguu.s tho sculptor, became 
hardly less distinguished than himself. In 1 80 1 he entered 
on his career as a student; in 1821 he became tutor in Arabic, 
and in 1820 professor of the Oriental languages at the uni- 
versity of Upsala. In 1828 he entered the church, luit 
earlier than this, in 1820, ho published liis polemical and 
satirical poem of NoaNs ArJe, which enjoyed an iuimeu.v 
success. In 182G appeared a second part of KoaEs Ai% 
together with various pieces, original and lraii.slaled. In 
1835 Fahlcrantz brought out his epic of Ana^nrius, which 
grew as time wont on, and finally consisted, in 1810, of 11 
books. In lSJ.2howas made a moiiibcr of the »Swedisli 
Academy, and in 184.3 entered into a furioms controversy 
with the famous novelist, Almqvist, against whose writings 
he published a thick volume in 1840-40. Iu 1819 ho was 
made bishop of Vcstcras, and his next literary work was 
an archmological study on tho beautiful ancient cathcdml of 
his diocese. La the course of the years 18D8-61 appeared 
the rix volumes of his Rome as it was and is, a theological 
polemic, mainly directed against the Jesuit.'?, In 1863 ho 
began to coUcct and issue his complete works, a hi.sk which 
was stiU unfinished when he died on the Gth of Aagmi 
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1SG6, a few hours affcor couductiug service ia VesfcerSs 
Cathedral. 

Of the writings of no Swedish author so much as of those 
of Fahlcrautz can it be said facit indignatio veo'sus. He 
writes ill, except at a white heat of scorn or anger. His 
early humoristic poem, NoaJi^s ArJe, was once extremely 
popular; It was a satire upon the literary life of 1820, 
midor the form of a parody of the world before the flood! 
It IS still readable, which is more than can be said of 
A nsyarhis, a very tedious production. Fahlcrantz will live, 
if he live at all, by the point and venom of his wit 

FAHRENHEIT, Gabriel Daniel (1686-1736), well 
known for the improvements made by him in the construc- 
tion of the thermometer and barometer, was born at Dantzic, 
]\fay 14, 1686. He early relinquished trade for the study 
of natural philosophy; and, after having travelled in 
Germany and England, he settled in Holland, where 
Gravosaiulo and other men of science were his teachers and 
friGiiLLs. Ill 1714 he conceived the idea of snbstituting 
mercury for spirits of wine in the construction of thermo- 
meters. He look as the zero of his thermometric scale the 
lowest temperature observed by him at Dantzic during the 
winter of 1709, which he found was that produced by mix- 
ing equal quantities of snow and sal-ammoniac. The space 
between thus point and that to which the mercury rose at 
the temperature of boiling water he divided into 212 parts. 
At the timo of his death, which took place on September 
10, 1730, Fahrenheit was engaged in the contrivance of a 
luachiuc for draining inundated land. See TnEEsiOMETEn 
and IMeteorology. 

FAIR. A fair ia defined as a “ greater species of 
mnrkot recurring at more distant intervals;” both have been 
distinguished by Lord Coke from “ mart,” which ho con- 
hidurs as a gvoiitor species of fair ; and all throe may com- 
pvolionsivcly bo desciibod as cuatommy or legalized pniblic 
pliKjos for the sale of couiinoditios (including labour). Thus, 
in England, no fair can bo held without a grant from the 
Kovorcign, or prescription which presupposes such grant. 
Ill Franco, the cstablisliinont and abolition of fairs — 
with the cxcoption of cattle markets and the markets of 
the molropulis — arc generally left to the discretion of the I 
dopartuiouLal prefects. The most commonly accepted deri- 
vation of the word fair is Immferim, a name which the 
church Iwrrowod from Roman custom and applied to her | 
own festivals. A fair was generally held during the period 
of a .saint’s feast, and in the precincts of his church or abbey 
— the time and thciilaco of the chief popular assemblages ; 
but in England thus desecration of church and churchyard 
W.1S first forbidden by the statutes of Henry IIL and 
Edward 11. Most of tho famous fairs of mediaeval England 
and Europe, with their tolls or other revenues, and, within 
ccrLiiin. linuts of time and place, their monopoly of trade, 
wore grunts from the sovereign to abbots, bishops, and 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries. Their “ holy day ” associa- 
tions are preserved in tho German word for fairs, messeji/ as 
also ia the kirmm, church mass,” of the people of 
IJrittany, So very intimate was the connexion between the 
fair and the feast of the saint tliat the former has very 
commonly been regarded as an off-shoot or development of 
the latter. Nevortheloss, there are grounds for tib euppc®i- 
tion that fairs wore already existing national institutions, | 
long before tho church turned or was privileged to turn 
them to her own profit. The first charter of the great fair 
of Stourbridge, near Cambridge, was granted by King John, 
for the inaintenance of a leper hospital; but the origin of 
the fair itself ia ascribed to Caransius, the rebel emperor of 
Britain, 207 a..i>. At all evopta, it may be seen from the 
tlaU given in Mr.Efecbert Spehcerifi Desiripiim Sociology 
that thu-countryJiad then arrived ut' the stage of develop- 
ment where fairs might, ]b»v6bfe'en' recognized as a necessity, 
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also appear to have elaborated a market-law 
similar to that iu force throughout mediaeval Europe — 
though it must be observed that the Roman mjidmce, which 
some have regarded as fairs, were weekly markets. It has 
also been supposed that the ancient fairs of Lyons were a 
special privilege granted by the Roman conquerors : and 
Sidonins ApoUinaris, 427 A.n , alludes to the fairs of the 
district afterwards known as the county of Champagne, as 
if they were then familiarly known institutions. Fairs, in 
a Word, would not only have arisen naturally, wherever the 
meam of communicatiou betweea individual centres of pro- 
duction and consumption were felt to be inadequate to the 
demand for an interchange of commodities ; but, from 
their very nature, they might be expected to show some 
essential resemblances, even iu points of legislation, and 
where no international transmission of custom could have 
been possible. Thus, the fair courts of pre-Spanish Mexico 
corresponded very closely to those under whose supervision 
the Beaucaire fair is conducted in the present day. They 
resembled our own courts of piepowder. The Spaniards, 
wheii first they saw the Mexican fairs, were reminded of the 
like institutions in Salamanca and Granada. The great fair 
or market at the city of Mexico is said to have been 
attended by about 40,000 or 50,000 persons, and is thus 
described by Prescott : — 

“OJScers patrolled the square, vihose business it was to teep the 
peace, to collect tlie dues imposed on the various kinds of nierchan- 
disc, to see that no false measures or fraud of any kind wore used , 
and to biiug ollenders at once to justice A court of twelve judges 
sat m one part of the iianguen clothed with those ample and 
summary powers which, in despotic countries, are often delegated 
even to petty tribunals. The extreme severity with which they 
exercised those poweis, in more than one instance, proves that they 
were not a dead letter. " 

Bat notwithstanding the great antiquity of fains, tbcii* 
charters are comparatively modern — the oldest known being 
that of St Denys, Paris, which Dogobert, king of the Franks, 
granted (642 A.n.) to the monks of the place ‘*for the glory 
of God, and the honour of St Denys at his festival.” The 
first recorded grant in England appears to be that of 
'W’Dliam the Conqueror to the bishop of Winchester, for 
leave to hold an annual “ free fair ” at St Giles’s hiU. The 
monk who hod been the king’s jester received his charter 
of Bartholomew fair, Smithfield, in the year 1 133. And in 
1248 Henry III. granted a like privilege to the abbot of 
Westminster, in honour o£ the “ translation” of Edward the 
Confessor, Sometimes fairs were granted to towns as a 
moans for enabling them to recover from the effects of war 
and other disasters. Thus, Edward HI. granted a “ free 
fan: ” to the tovm of Burnley in Rutland, just as, in subse- 
quent times, Charles VIL favoured Bordeaux, after the 
English wars, and Louis XI V. gave fair charters to the 
towns of Dieppe and Toulon. The importance attached to 
these old fairs may be understood from the inducements 
which, in the 14th century, Charles IT. held out to traders 
visiting the great fair of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. The 
charter declared that both during the continuance of the 
fair, and for eighteen days before and after it, merchants 
would be exempt from imperial taxation, from arrest for 
debt, or civil process of any sort, except such as might arise 
from the transactions of the market itself and within its 
precincts. Philip of Valois’s regulations for the fairs of 
Troyes in Champagne might not only be accepted as a fair 
type of all subsequent fair-l^slation of the kingdom, but 
even of the English and German laws on the subject. The 
fair had its staff of notaries for the attestation of bargains, 
its court of justice, its police officers, its sergeants for the 
execution, of the market judges’ decrees, and its visitors — 
of whom we may mention the pm<^ hommes, — ^whose duty 
it was to examine the quality of goods exposed for sale, and 
to confiscate those found unfit for consumption. The con- 
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fiscation required the conseut of five or six representatives 
of the merchant community at the fair. The effect of these 
great “ free fairs” of England and the Continent on the 
development of society was indeed great. They helped to 
familiarize the western and northern countries with the 
banking and financial systems of the Lombards and 
Florentines, who resorted to them under the protection of 
the sovereign’s “firm peace," and the ghostly terrors of 
the pope. They usually became the seat of foreign agencies, 
lu the names of her streets Provins preserved the memory 
of her 12 th century intercourse with the agents and mer- 
chants of Germany and the Low Countries, and long before 
that time the Syrian traders at St Denys had estabhshed 
their powerful association in Paris. Like the church on 
the religious side, the free fairs on the commercial aide 
evoked and cherished the international spirit. And during 
long ages, when commercial “ protection " was regarded as 
indispensable to a nation's wealth, and the merchant was 
compelled to “ fight his way through a wilderness of taxes,” 
they were the sole and, so far as they went, the complete 
substitute for our modern free trade. 

Their privileges, however, were, from their veiy nature, 
destined to grow more oppressive and intolerable the more 
the towns were multiplied and the means of communication 
increased. The people of London were compelled to close 
their shops during the days when the abbot of Westminster’s 
fair was open. But a more curious and complete instance 
of such an ecclesiastical monopoly was that of the St Giles’s 
fair, at first granted for the customary three days, which 
were increased by Henry III. to sixteen. The bishop of 
Winchester was, as we have seen, the lord of this fair. On 
the eve of St Giles's feast the magistrates of Winchester 
surrendered the keys of the city gates to the bishop, who 
then appointed his own mayor, bailiff, and coroner, to hold 
ofS.ce until the close of the fair. During the same period, 
Winchester and Southampton also— though it was then a 
thriving trading town — were forbidden to transact their 
ordinary commercial business, except within the bishop’s 
fair, or with his special permission. The bishop’s officers 
were posted along the highways, with power to forfeit to 
his lordship all goods bought and sold within seven miles 
of the fair — in whose centre stood “the pavilion,” or 
bishop’s court. It is clear, from the curious record of the 
Establishment and Expenses of the Hoitsehold of Percy, fifth 
earl of Northumberland, that fairs were the chief centres of 
country traffic even as late as the 16th century. They 
began to decline rapidly after 1769, when good roads had 
been constructed and canal communication established 
between Liverpool and the towns of Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
and Lancashire. In the groat towns their extinction was 
hastened in consequence of their evil effects on public 
morals. All the London fairs were abolished as public 
nuisances before 1865, — the last year of the ever famous 
fair of St Bartholomew ; and the fairs of Paris were swept 
away in the storm of the Revolution. 

English Fairs and JUarheta . — For the general reasons 
apparent from the preceding sketch, fairs in England, as in 
France and Germany, have very largely given way to 
markets for specialities. Even the live-stock market of 
the metropolis is being superseded by the dead-meat 
market, a change which has been encouraged by recent 
legislation on cattle disease, the movements of home stock, 
and the importation of foreign animals. Agricultural 
markets are also disappearing before the “ agencies ” and 
the corn exchanges in the principal towns, Still there are 
some considerable fairs yet remaining. Of the English 
fairs for live stock, those of Weyhill in Hampshire (October 
lOj, St Faith’s, near Norwich (October 17), as also several 
held at Devizes, Wiltshire, are among the largest in the 
kingdom. The first named stands next to none for its fils' 


play of sheep ; whilst the second is the principal resort of 
the Scotch drovers and cattle-dealers, and supplies a large 
proportion of the fat stock required for the London market. 
Homcastle, Lincolnshire, is the largest horse fair in the 
kingdom, and is regularly visited by American and Con- 
tinental dealers. The other leading horse fairs in England 
are Howden in Yorkshire (well known for its hunters), and 
Woolbridge (on Lady Day) for Suffolk horses. Exeter 
December fair has a large display of cattle, horses, and 
most kinds of commodities. Large numbers of Scotch 
cattle are also brought to the fairs of Market Harborough, 
Carlisle, and Onnskirk. Ipswich has a fair for lambs on 
1st of August, and for butter and cheese on 1st of Septem- 
ber. Gloucester fair is also famous for the last-named 
commodity. The guild or jubilee held at Preston, Lanca- 
shire, every twentieth year, occurred last in 1862. Falkirk 
fair, or tryst, for cattle and sheep, is one of the largest in 
Scotland j and Ballinasloe, Galway, holds a like position 
among Irish fairs. The Ballinasloe cattle are usually fed 
for a year in Leinster before they are considered fit for the 
Dublin or Liverpool markets. In 1790 there were 61,931 
sheep and 8632 horned cattle exhibited at the fair, and fur 
1867 the returns, in the foregoing order, were 73,364 and 
23,734. 

French Fairs . — The most important is that of Beaucaire, 
once among the first in Europe. Its position on the Rhone 
(14 miles east of Nismes), and its connexion with the canals, 
still enable it to maintain a high rank among the Continen- 
tal markets. It lasts from the 22d to the 28th July, and 
is visited by about 60,000 persons, from all parts of the 
Continent between Spain and the Levant; articles of all 
descriptions are sold at it. It is a rule that all bills due at 
this fair must be presented on the 27 th and protested, if 
necessary, on the 28th. 

German Fairs. — First, though no longer of world-wide 
importance, are those of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, and Leipsic. Those of Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
begin on Easter Tuesday and on the nearest Monday to 
September 8 respectively, and their legal duration is three 
weeks, though the limit is regularly extended. The fairs 
of the second-named city are Eeminiscere, February or 
March; Et Margaret, Snly, St Martin, Til oveiaher. Or- 
dinarily they last fifteen days, which is double the Ic^l 
term. The greatest of the German fairs are those of Leipsic, 
whose display of books is famous all over the world. Its 
three fairs are dated January 1, Easter, Michaelmas. The 
Easter one is the book fair, which is attended by all the 
principal booksellers of Germany, and by many more from 
the adjoining countries. Most German publishers have 
agents at Leipsic. As many as 6000 new publications have 
been entered in a single Leipsic catalogue. As in the other 
instances given, the Leipsic fairs last for three weeks, or 
nearly thrice their allotted duration. Here no days of 
grace are allowed, and the holder of a bill must demand 
payment when due, and protest, if necessary, on the same 
day, otherwise he cannot proceed against either drawer or 
endorser. _ >- « 

Bussian Fairs . — ^These are very numerous, the chief being 
those of Nijni Novgorod, of Irbit in Perm, Kharkoff 
(January and August), Poltava (August and I'ebruary), 
Koreunais in Koursk, Ourloupinaknia in the Don Cossack 
country, Krolevetz in Tchernigoff, and a third fair held at 
Poltava on the feast of the Ascension. It is calculated that 
in 1861 the aggregate value of goods sold at the above 
jmmed fairs amounted to nearly 120,000,000 silver roubles. 
The chief fair of Novgorod is attended by 100,000 to 
130,000 persons from all parts of Asia and of eastern 
Europe. Thirty years ago the fair of Kiatcha, on the Russo- 
Chinese frontier, yielded one million sterling in revenue ; 
but in 1867, according to Mr Lumley, secretary to the 
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English embassy at St Petersburg, the sum had fallen by 
one half. This was in consequence of the opening of new 
communications, and the abolition of the Kiatclia monopoly. 

Turlish Fairs . — Of these there are a very considerable 
number, and the vast bulk of the internal commerce of the 
country is transacted at them. Among the most note- 
worthy are the fairs of Usundji, in Poumelia, on a tributary 
of the Maritza, 40 miles from Acluanople; Janina in 
Albania ; Strouga, on the lake of Orida ; Novi-Bazaar m 
Upper Mcesia; Islioui in Thrace ; Mcopoli and Pielip in 
Macedonia; Eski-djouma iii Bulgaria; and Zeitoun and 
Pharsalia in Thessaly. There is a large show of western 
maunfactures at the Usundji fair. 

Litliaii Fairs . — The largest of these, and jierhaps the 
largest in Asia, is that of Hurdwar, on tho upper course of 
the Gauges. The visitors to this holy fair number from 
200,000 to 300,000 ; but every twelfth year there occurs 
a special pilgriinago to the sacred river, when the numbers 
may amount to a million or upwards. Those who go 
solely for purposes of trade are Nopauleae, Mongolians, 
Thibetans, Central Asiatics, and Mahometan pedlars from 
the Punjab, Scinde, and the border states. Peraian shawls 
aud carpets, Indian silks, Cashmere shawls, cottons (Indian 
aud English), preserved fruits, spices, drugs, &c., together 
v/ith immense numbers of cattle, horses, sheep, and camels, 
are brought to this famous fair. 

American Fairs . — Tho word fair, as now used in the 
United States, appears to have completely lost its Old World 
moaning. It seems to be exclusively applied to industrial 
exhibitions, and to what wo in England would call fancy 
bazaars. Thus, during the civil war, large sums were 
collected at tho “ sanitary fairs,” for the benefit of the sick 
and wounded. To tho first-named class belong the State 
and county fairs, as they are called. Among tho fiist and 
best known of these was the “ New York World’s Fair,” 
opened in 1853 by a company formed in 1851. Since 
1829 tho “American Institute ” held annual “fairs” for 
the encouragement of the agricultural and manufacturing 
arts. The chief centres of these “fairs,” or exhibitions, 
aiipear to be Cincinnati, Baltimore, Boston, San Francisco, 
aud Buffalo. 

Law nf Fali's,~ks no niaiket or fair can lie held in England 
williout a loyal cliartur, or iif'ht of pirscuption, so any per'scu 
o-.t.ililishlng a f.iii without such sanction is liable to be sued, under 
a wi i t of Quo u-(u ra7iio, by any one to whose operty the said market 
may lie injurious. Nor can a fair or maiket bo legally bold beyond 
the tune apceified in tho griuit; suid by 6 Edwaid IIT, c. 5 a mer- 
cliiuit selling goods after the legal expiry of the fair forfeited double 
their value. To be valid, a salo’mubt take x>lacc in “ market-overt ’’ 
(open market) ; “it will not be binding if it cairies with itapie- 
snmiition of fraudnlenee," These legiilntions satisfied, the sale 
“ tiMiisfers n coniiileta property in the thing sold to the vendee ; 
.so lliat boweyer injurious or illegal the title of the vendor jn.oy be, 
yet the vendee's is good against nil men except the king.” (In 
Scotch law, tho claims of the real owner would still lemaiii 
valid.) However, by 21 Henry YIII. c, 2 it was enacted that, “if 
any felon rob or take away money, goods, or clialtels, and be 
indicted and found gmlty, or otherwise attainted upon evidence 
given by the owner or party robbed, or by any other by their pro- 
curement, tho owner or party lobhed shall bo lestored to his money, ; 
goods, or chattels,” hut only those goods wereiestored which were 
specified in tho indictment, nor could tho owner recover from a 
horn Me purchaser in market-overt, who had sold tho goods before 
conviction. For obvious reasons the rules of market oveit were 
made xiaTticiilarly stringent iu tho case of houses. Thus, by 2 
Philip and Maryc. 7 and 31 Eliz. c, 12, no sale of a horse was 
legal which had not satisfied the following conditions Public 
exposure of tlie animal for at least au hour between sunrise and 
sunset; identification of the vendor by the market officer, or 
guarantee for his honesty by “ one sufficient and credible person;” 
entry of these particulars, together with a dcscriptiou of the 
animal, and a statement of tho price paid for it, in, tho market 
officer’s hook. Even if his rights should have been violated in 
spile of all those precautions, tho lawful owner could recover, if ho 
ckitned within six months, produced witnesses, and tendered theprice 
paid to the vendor. Tolls were not a “necessary incident” of a , 
Mr— t'.o., they were illegal unless specially granted in the patent, I 


or recognized by custom. As a rule, they were paid only by the 
vendee, and to the maiket clerk, whose lecord of the payment was 
an attestation to the geimiueiiess of the purchase. By 2 and 3 
Philip and Mary c 7 evety loid of a fair entitled to exact tolls 
was bound to oiipoint a cleik to collect and enter them. It was 
also this funttionaiy’s business to test measures and weiglite. Tolls, 
again, are sometimes held to incliule “ stallage” and “picage,"* 
wliich mean respectively tho jirice for pennission to erect stalls 
and to dig holes for posts in the maiket giounds. But toll proper 
belong-, to the lord of the market, whereas the other two are 
Uauallyiegaided as the property of the lord of the soil. The law 
also xirovided that stallage might be levied on .any house situated 
m the vicinity of a market, and kept oxieii for business during the 
legal teim of the said market. Among recent statutes, one of the 
chief IS the Markets and Fairs Clauses Act (10 Vict. c. 14), the 
chief x>urpose of which is to consolidate xuevious measures. By 
the Act no propiietois of a new maiket are xmimitted to let stallages, 
take tolls, or in any way open their grounds for business, until two 
justices of the peace have certified to the completion of tiie fair 
or market. After the opening of tho place for xniblic use, no per.son 
other than a liceused hawker shall sell anywhere within the 
borough, his own house or shop excepted, any aiticles in respect 
of which tolls are legally exigible in the market. A breach of this 
Xnovisiou entails a penal ty of forty shillings. Vendors of unwhole- 
some meat are liable to a penalty of £5 for each offence; and the 
“inspectors of provisions” have full libei^ to seize the goods and 
institute jiroceedings against the owners. They may also enter “at 
all limes of the day, with or without assistance,’’ the slaughter-house 
which the undertaker of the market may, by the special Act, have 
been empowered to construct. For general sanitary reasons, 
persons are prohibited fiom killing animals anywheie except in 
these slaughter-houses. Ag.am, by 36 and S7 Viet. c. 37, times of 
holding fairsniedcteimined by thesecretary of state ; while 34 Vict. 
c. 12 empower-s limi to abolish any fair on tho representation of 
the magistrate and with the consent of the owner. The preamble of 
the Act states that many .fairs held in England and 'Wales are both 
unnecessaiy and productive of “grievous immorality." 

TJia Fair Courts —Tho Piepowder Couits, the lowest but most 
cxpeditiouq courts of justice in the kingdom, as Chitty calls them, 
weio very ancient. The Conqueror’s law Ih Smponis shows their 
pre-exislcnco in Noimandy. Their name was derived from picd 
jauMnuy, Norman for pedlar. ^ The lord of the fair or his repre- 
sentative was the presiding judge, and usually he was assisted by 
a j'uryof tiadeis chosen on the spot. Their jurisdiction was limited 
by the legal time and iwecincts of the fair, and to disputes about con- 
tracts, “slander of wares,” attestations, thepreservationoEorder, &c. 

• JiU7ioniies.—SeQ Herbert Spencer’s Descriptive Sociology^ 1873, 
especially tho columns and paragraphs on “Distribution;” Pres- 
cott’s Eisimj of Mexico, for descnptions of fairs tinder tho Aztecs ; 
Giles Jacob’s Law Dictionary, London, 1809 ; Joseph Chitty’s 
TrccUiseontlieLawofOomvierce and Manufactures (yol li. chap. 9), 
London, 1824; Holinshed'sand Grafton’s C/irom'cZej, for lists, &c., of 
Englishfaira; Meyer's Das Grosse Conversations Lexicon, 1852, under 
“ Messen;” article “ Folre” inLarousse's Dtciionmire Universelledv, 
XIKe. Mcle, Paris, 1866-1874, and its references to past authorities; 
and especially, the second volume, commercial series, of the^hepefo- 
pidie MH'hoiique, Paris, 1783 ; M'Culloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
merce, 1869-1871 ; AYharton’s Eislory of English Poetry, pp. 185, 
186, of edition of 1870, London, Muiray & Son, for a description 
of the Winchester Fair, &o.; a note by Professor Henry Morlay in 
p. 498, vol. vii. MolbS and Queries, second series ; the same author’s 
aninue History ef the Fair of St Bartkolomew, London, 1859 i 
‘iVharton's Law Lexicon, Will's edition, London, 1876 ; and also, 
for some effects of receut legislation, as regards meat and fat stock 
markets, the debates in the House of Lords Feb. 12 and March 6, 
1878. (J- MA.) 

FAIRBAIRN, Sir William, Baronet (1789-1874), a 
distinguished mechanical engineer, was bom at Kelso, 
Roxburghshire, February 19, 1789. His father, who 
occupied the humble position of farm bailiff, possessed a 
large measure of the untiring energy and iDractical skill 
which were so conspicuously manifested in the son, but on 
account of adverse circumstances the family were often re- 
duced to very hard straits ; and as they frequently required 
to change their place of residence, the education which the 
childreu received was somewhat fragmentary. At the age 
of ten, however, young Fairbairn had “ mastered the rules 
of arithmetic as far as practice and the rule of three,” 
and had acquired a taste for reading by a perusal of thq 
selections from English author s in Scott and Barrow’s col - 

1 Skene has ehown^the idonlity in Scotch borough law between 

marchaad travelland" and “pied puldrcux,” or “ dusty fate, 
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lections. He afterwards received additional instruction in 
reading, writing, and accounts, and obtained from his uncle, 
who was a pariah schoolmaster, some knowledge of mensura- 
tion ; but “ the want of a good grammatical course, and a 
slight knowledge of the classics,” was a frequent subject of 
regret to him in his subsequent life. Other circumstances 
worthy of notice connected with his earlier years were his 
fondness for athletic exercises, which often tempted 
him to the performance of daring feats in climbing, and 
tbe early development of his mechanical genius, which first 
displayed itself in the construction of a waggon to save him- 
self the trouble and fatigue of carrying his infant brother 
on his back. It is somewhat remarkable that the other 
efforts of his mechanical genius in boyhood had reference 
chiefly to ships and mills, with the construction of both of 
which his name was subsequently so largely associated. In 
1803 it was found necessary that Fairbairn should contri- 
bute something to the very straitened family income, and 
he obtained work at three shillings a week as a mason’s 
labourer on the Rennie bridge at Kelso j but a serious 
accident which happened to him a few days after beginning 
this employment not only deprived tbe family of the small 
help of his earnings, but, by tbe expense it entailed, con- 
tributed to bring them almost to the brink of starvation. 
His father having, however, shortly after this obtained the 
situation of steward on a farm connected with Percy Main 
Colliery near North Shields, William obtained employment 
as a carter in connexion with the colliery. Hero, on 
account of his “ Scotch accent and different manner, he 
became the mark of every species of annoyance,” and had 
to take part in no less than seventeen pugilistic encounters 
before be was “able to attain a position calculated to en- 
sure respect.” In March 1804 an immense change for the 
better occurred in Ms surroundings and prospects, by bis 
being bound an apprentice to a millwright at Percy Mains. 
He now commenced a systematic course of self-improvement, 
assigning each day of the week to a particular subject of 
study, and devoting also a fixed amount of liis time to 
recreation and amusement. Besides obtaining by unaided 
application a pretty complete knowledge of practical 
mathematics he contrived to go through an extensive course 
of general reading ; and an attachment he formed to a 
young girl, whom he afterwards married, by leading him 
to begin letter writing, was his first stimulus to the practice 
of literary composition. It was at Percy Mains also that 
he made the acquaintance of George Stephenson, who then 
had charge of an engine at a neighbouring colliery, and the 
friendship thus begun lasted through life. 

For some years subsequent to the expiry of his term of 
apprenticeship, Fairbairn, who, with all his forethought and 
persevering diligence, had still in his composition a strong 
love of adventure and a spice of recklessness, lived a some- 
what roving life, seldom remaining long in one ifface and 
often reduced to very hard straits before he got a job. But 
soon after his marriage he began seriously to set himself to 
the attainment of the object he had long contemplated, his 
emancipation from daily labour ; andiu November 1817 
he entered into partnership with a shopmate of the name 
of Lillie, with whose aid he hired an old shed in High 
Street, Manchester, where he set up a lathe, and began 
business. His first order was to renew the shaftwork of an 
extensive cotton mill, which with great diligence he 
accomplished within the specified time, and not only satis- 
factorily, but with the substitution of improvements which 
virtually amounted to a revolution of the whole system of 
mill construction. Such a successful performance of their 
first contract immediately secured to the new firm a great 
reputation, and orders pressed iii much faster than they 
were able with their limited capital to execute them. 
Their fame soon extended beyond Manchester, and in 1824 


Fairbairn was engaged to plan and execute a new arrange- 
ment of the water-power of Catrine cotton works, Aynsbire, 
where, and at Deanston, Perthshire, he introduced a system 
of water-wheel construction whose hydraulic power has 
never been surpassed. In tbe summer of 1824 he also 
effected similar improvements in a mill at Zurich, Switzer- 
land. In 1832 Fairbairn dissolved partnersliij) with Lillie, 
retaining the works in Canal Street to which they had 
previously removed. In 1830 he had been employed by 
the Forth and Clyde Canal Company to make experiments 
with the view of determining whether it were possible to 
construct steamers capable of traversing the canal at a speed 
which would enable the canal interest to compete success- 
fully with that of the railway; and the results of his 
investigation were published by him in 1831, under the 
title Reniarlis on Canal JTavigaiioii. His plan of using 
iron boats proved inadequate to overcome the diffi- 
culties of his problem, but it first suggested the construc- 
tion of iron vessels ; and in the development of the use 
of this material both in the case of merchant vessels 
and men-of-war the chief merit must be assigned to Fair- 
baim. In this way also he was led to pursue those ex- 
periments ill regard to the strength of iron, according to its 
combination with other substances, and to various methods 
of preparation and construction, which have given him a 
place in this branch of mechanical engineering altogether 
pre-eminent. In 1835 Fairbairn established, in connexion 
with his Manchester business, a ship-building yard at Mill- 
wall, London, where he constructed several hundred vessels, 
including many for the royal navy; but ho ultimately found 
it impossible with his other engagements to superintend the 
work in such a satisfactory manner as to make it pay, and 
at the end of 14 years he disposed of the concern at a great 
loss. In 1837 he was employed by the sultan of Turkey 
with the view of assisting in the introduction of the me- 
chanical arts into that country, and after his return homo 
his services were rewarded by a decoration. For eoveml 
years Fairbairn was engaged, in conjunction with Eaton 
Hodgkinson, in making experiments on the strength and 
other properties of iron, and in 1845 he was consulted 
by Robert Stephenson in reference to the best method of 
constructing the tubular bridge which the latter designed 
for carrying the railway across the Conway and Meuai 
Straits. Although the share Fairbairn had in the under- 
taking has been the subject of some dispute, there can be 
no doubt that he was guided in his experiments clilefly by 
his own independent judgment, and that he wa.s the in- 
ventor of the rectangular self-supporting tube which was 
the essential feature of the construction. For this inven- 
tion he, with the concurrence of Stephenson, took out a 
patent, and he afterwards constructed more than a thousand 
bridges on the same principle. In reference to his con- 
nexion with the invention, he published a volume entitled 
An Acmint of ike Consiruction of the Britannia and 
Conway Tahidar Bridges, &c., 1849. In 1849 he was 
invited by the king of Prussia to submit designs for 
the construction of a bridge across the Rhine, but after 
various negotiations, another design, by a Prussian engineer, 
which was a modification of Fairbairn’.s, was adopted. 
Another matter which engaged much of Fairbairn’s atten- 
tion was steam boilers, in the construction of which he 
effected many improvements. He is also the inventor of 
the tubular crane, and took out several patents for the con- 
struction and arrangement of steam machiuos. In 1S51 
ho greatly aided, by his fertility and readiness of inven- 
tion, in an investigation carried on at his works by Mr 
Joule and Sir William Thomson in reference to the proper- 
ties of the materials of the earth’s surface; and from 1861 
to 1865 he was employed to guide the experiments of the 
Government committee appointed to inquire into the “ apiili- 
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cation of iron to defensive purposes.” The results of his 
experiments were published m the proceedings of the com- 
mittee. Fairbairn was a member of many learned societies, 
both British and foreign. In 1 860 he received the degree of 
LL.D. from the university of Edinburgh, and in 1862 that 
of D.O.L. from the university of Cambridge. He declined 
the honour of knighthood in 1861, but accepted a baronetcy 
in 1869. He died at Moor Park, Surrey, August 18, 1874. 
Perhaps no one ever made more use than Fairbairn of the 
time at his disposal, for amid all the cares of huamess he 
not only found leisure for varied scientific investigation, but 
managed to obtain a wide acquaintance with general litera- 
ture, to conduct an extensive correspondence on a great 
variety of subjects, and also to participate largely in the 
delights of social intercourse. In private his unassuming 
but^ dignified simplicity, his thorough honour, and his 
geniality and kindness secured him general esteem. The 
results he achieved in mechanical science were due chiefly 
to minute, patient, and sagacious observation and experi- 
ment. It was his habit to aid himself in his investigations 
by comniitting his ideas to writing, and, when his opinions 
on any subject were matured, to communicate them to the 
world either in a published volume, or by a paper re^ be- 
fore some learned institution. By his extensive acquaint- 
ance with English authors, and his early and patient prac- 
tice of composition, he acquired the possession of a clear, 
simple, and nervous style, and his writings are in this re- 
spect worthy to be regarded as models in their own species 
of literature. 

Among Ills principal writings, besides those already mentioned, 
may be named On tJio ApplicaUon of Cast and Wrought Iron to Build- 
ing Burposes^ 1866 ; Iron, its History, Propartuss, and Processes of 
Manufucliiro (reprinted from the eighth edition of the Bneyclcpcedia 
Britannicn), 1861; Treatises on Mills and Milhoork, part i., 1861, 
pait u., 1803 ; Treatise on Iron Shipbuilding, 1865 ; exA An Mspesn- 
virniul JSnquirg into the Strength, Elastieity, Buctihly, and other 
Properties of Steel, 1809. These have all passed through several 
editions. His papers read hoforo learned societies are too numerous 
to bo mentioned. The Life of Sir William Pairbaim, jKirtly 
written by himself, and edited and completed by 'William Pole, 
F.11.8., was published in 1877, and a popular otUlion of this work 
appieared in 1878. 

FAIRFAX, Edwasd (1 1580-1632), the most poetical 
of all the translators of Tasso, was a native of Yorkshire, 
second son of Sir Thomas Fairfax of Denton. As Roger 
Dodsworth, tho antiquary — a contemporary of Fairfax — 
styles him tho “natural” son of Sir Thomas, it has been 
assumed that tho poet was illegitimate, but it is certain that 
in tho time of Queen Elizabeth the term “natural” was often 
used to signify true or legitimate, i.e,, the father’s own son. 
Wo may therefore conclude with Douglas in his Pea'age 
that Edward was the lawful son of Sir Thomas Fairfax, by 
Dorothy his wife, daughter of George Gale of Asebam 
Grange. Tho date of his birth has not been ascertained. 
Ho is said to have been only about twenty years of age 
wlien ho published his translation of the Geruscdemmie 
Liherata. This is very doubtful, but it would place his birth 
about tho year 1680. He seems early to have preferred a 
life of study and retirement to the military service in which 
his brothers wore distinguished. Having married, ho lived 
at Fuystone, a place situated between the paternal seat of 
Denton and the forest of Knaresborough, and there his 
time was spent in his literary pursuits, and in the education 
of his children and those of his elder brother, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, afterwards baron of Cameron. His famous trans- 
lation appeared in 1600 , — Godfrey of Jiulloigne, or the 
Recoverie of lenmlem, done into JSnglisli heroUall Verse hy 
JSdw, Pairefuo}, Gent. Hever did any mere translation re- 
ceive such enthusiastio and continued approbation as this 
work by Fairfax. In the same year in which it was pub- 
lished extracts from it were printed in BngUivXe 
Parnassus, Edward Phillips, the nephew of Milton, in hb 
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TJieairum Poetarum, a work in which, 8S Warton says, 
may be discovered many traces of Milton’s hand, warmly 
eulogized the translation. Waller said he was indebted to 
it for the harmony of his numbers. Dryden places the 
translator almost on a parity with Spenser (whom undouht- 
e^y Fairfax imitated), and Collins has beautifully asso- 
ciated him with his great original, Tasso : — 

“How have I sat, when piped the pensive wand, 

To hear his harp by British Fairfax strung I 
Prevailing poet, whose undou'btmg mind 
Believed the magic wonders which, he sung ! ” ^ 

In more recent times we find Campbell pronouncing 
Fairfax’s work one of the glories of the reign of Elizabeth, 
to whom it was dedicated. Hallaxn, more critical, said the 
translation did not represent the grace of its original, and 
deviated too much from its sense, yet was by no means de- 
ficient in spirit or vigour. The poetical spirit of the work 
is indeed its life blood and preservation. Hoole and Hunt 
may give a more literal version, but Fairfax alone seizes 
upon the poetical and chivalrous character of the poem. 
As Denham says of Fanshawe's rendering of the Pastor 
Fido : — 

‘They but preserve the ashes, he the flame 
True to its sense, but truer to its fame." 

And in this way he carries along with him the interest and 
admiration of the reader. The sweetness and melody of 
many passages are scarcely excelled even by Spenser. 
Fairfax made no other appeal to the public. He wrote 
however, a series of eclogues, ten in number, one of which, 
the fourth, was published by permission of the family, in 
Mrs Cooper’s Musei lAhrary (1737). Ha wrote also a 
Discourse on Witchiyraft, as it was acted in the Family of Mr 
Edward Fairfax of Fuystone in the county of Jorle in 1621, 
which was edited from the original copy by Mr Monckton 
Milnes (now Lord Houghton) in the Miscellanies of the 
PMohibion Society, 1858-9. Fairfax was a firm beHever 
in witchcraft. He fancied that some of his children had 
been bewitched, and he had the poor wretches whom he 
accused brought to trial, but without obtaining a conviction. 
Such “follies of the wise” are painful to contemplate. 
Fairfax, however, only shared in the common superstition 
of the age, and it is at once a memorable and melancholy 
fact that Sir Matthew Hale, the most upright and able of 
lawyers, condemned two women to the stake on a charge of 
witchcraft. Fairfax described himself as “ neither a fan- 
tastic Puritan nor superstitious Papist ; but so settled in 
conscience as to have the sure ground of God’s word to 
warrant all he believed, and the commendable ordinances of 
the English Church to approve aU. he practised.” And he 
adds, “ I live a faithful Christian and an obedient subject, 
and so teach my family.” His descendants have not deemed 
it necessary to publish his writings on theological subjects 
and the keen controversies of the times. His fame is 
secure, grafted on the stem of Tasso, and flourishing in 
perennial beauty and vigour. Fairfax was living in 1631, 
and is supposed to have died soon afterwards, about 
1632. (ii. CA.) 

FAIRFAX, Thomas, thied Loed, better known as Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, the eminent Parliamentary general and 
commander-in-chief during the civil wars, was the eldest 
son of Sir Ferdinando (afterwards Lord) Fairfax by Mary, 
daughter of Lord Sheffield, president of the North, and was 
bom at Denton, on the banks of the ’Wharfe, near Otley, 
Yorkshire, on the I7th of January 1611-12. He studied 


^ Ode on Popvdwr Superstitions, Six Walter Scott conceivocl that the 
lines applied to Paiifax {Demonology, Letter vm.), and Thomas Camphell 
seems to have entertained the same opinion {Sp&imms of the Poets ), — 
also Charles Hnight and others. A careful perusal of the stanza, how- 
ever, will show that Collins intended the honour for Tasso, not fox his 
translator. Both, indeed, may 'be said to have “hoUeved the magic 
wonders which they snng.” 
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at St John’s College, Cambridge, about four years (1 626-30), 
and then proceeded to Holland to serve as a volunteer with 
the English army in the Low Countries under Lord Vere 
of Tilbury. This connexion led to one still closer ; in the 
summer of 1637 Fairfax married Anne, daughter of Lord 
Vere, a lady of spirit, whom Mr Carlyle characterizes as “ a 
Vere of the fighting Veres and given to Presbyterianism.” 
The Fairfaxes, though serving at first under Charles I., were 
opposed to the arbitrary prerogative of the crown, and Sir 
Thomas (he had been knighted by Charles in 1640) declared 
that “ his judgment was for the parliament as the king and 
kingdom’s great and safest council.” When Charles eii' 
deavoured to raise a guard for his own person at York, iu' 
tending it, as the event afterwards proved, to form the 
nucleus of an army, Fairfax was employed to present a 
petition to his sovereign, entreating him to hearken to the 
voice of his parliament, and to discontinue the raising of 
troops. This was at a great meeting of the freeholders and 
farmers of Yorkshire convened by the king on Hey worth 
Moor near York. Charles evaded receiving the petition, 
pressing his horse forward, but Fairfax followed him and 
placed the petition on the pommel of the king’s saddle. 
The incident is typical of the times and of the actors in the 
scene. War broke out. Lord Fairfax was appointed general 
of the Parliamentary forces in the north, and his son Sir 
Thomas, was made general of the horse under him. Both 
father and son distinguished themselves iu the campaigns 
in Yorkshire. At first the Parliamentaiy troops weie not 
successful. The Cavalier spirit of honour and high-bred 
loyalty was too much, as Cromwell said, for poor tapsters 
and town-apprentice people. There was little hope of suc- 
cess until men of strong religious feelings could be brought 
into the field against them, and this was effected by Oliver 
and his Ironsides, his invulnerable troop of disciplined 
horsemen. In the beginning of 1644 the Scottish army 
under the command of the earl of Leven joined the 
Parliamentary forces, and after some minor engagements, 
commenced the siege of York, thou invested by tho 
marquis of Newcastle. York was considered the second 
town of England, and upon its preservation Charles 
believed that the safety of Ms crown mainly depended. 
There were several assaults and sallies, but news having 
arrived that Prince Rupert was marching to raise the siege 
with 20,000 men, the besieging generals, Leven, Fairfax, 
and Manchester, resolved to draw off their troops, and en- 
camp on the moor seven miles west of York. On the 2iid 
of July 1644, was fought the important battle of Marston 
Moor, which virtually decided the fate of the war. Tho 
gallantry of the troopers led by the old earl of Leven, 
Manchester, and Fairfax was conspicuous.^ Fairfax was 
severely wounded, and he lost a brother in the action. Tho 
victory was so decisive that the marquis of Newcastle fled 
the kingdom, and the Royalists abandoned all hopeof retriev- 
ing their affairs. The city of York was taken, and nearly 
the whole north submitted to the parliament. 

In the south and west of England, however, the Pioyalist 
cause was still active. The war had lasted two years, and 
the nation began to complain of the contributions that were 
exacted and the excesses that were committed by the mili- 


^ Cromwell, m tlie letter to liis brotlier-in-law, assiuuee the whole 
credit of the defeat of the Royalist right, certainly at the expense both 
of truth and honour. He says : “The left wing which I commanded, 
being our own horse, saving a few Soots in our rear, beat all the 
Prince s hor.ee. God made them as stubble to our swords.” Now the 
few Scots consisted of 1920 men out of 4200, and Cromwell’s asser- 
tion that they were in the rear is contradicted by every other eye- 
witness who mentions them. Principal Bailie, who received a 
account of the battle from his namesake, and had other sources of in- 
formation now lost, says that David Leslie (Leven) in all places that 
day was Cornwell’s leader.— -Markham’s life ofFnirfoas. Mr Carlyle 
does not take up this disputed point, 


tary. Dissatisfaction was expressed with the military com- 
manders, Essex and Manchester, and as a preliminary step 
to reform, the self-denying ordinance was passed. This Act 
took from all members of parliament their commands in 
the army or their civil employments, The earl of Essex 
was removed from the supreme command, and Sir Thomas 
Fairfax appointed his successor. Cromwell, as a member 
of the House of Commons, was excluded by the ordinance, 
but he was too important to be dispensed with; he was 
made lieutenant-general under Fairfax. The army was new 
modelled, incompetent officers were dismissed, and the 
regiments completed by more select levies. The hostile 
armies met on the 14th of June 1645, at Naseby in North- 
amptonsbire, and a decisive battle took place, which ended 
in the total discomfiture of the Royalists. The king him- 
self was in the field. '‘AtNaseby,” says Carlyle, “(Jharles 
fought his last battle — dashed fiercely against the new 
model army which he had despised till then — and saw him- 
self shivered utterly to ruin” — partly through the fiery 
rashness of Prince Rupert, but mainly through tho able 
generalship of Fairfax and Cromwell. The king fled to 
Wales. Fairfax besieged Leicester, and was successful at 
Taunton, Bridgewater, and Bristol. Tho whole west was 
soon reduced to obedience. The king had returned from 
Wales and established himself at Oxford, where there was 
a strong garrison, hut danger was too apparent ; tho vacillat- 
ing monarch withdrew secretly, and proceeded to Newark 
to throw himself into the arms ot the Scots. Oxford 
cajiitulated ; and by tho end of September Charles had 
neither army nor garrison in England. 

Fairfax arrived in London on the 12th of November 
1640. In his progress towards the capital he was accom- 
panied by applauding crowds. Complimentary speeches 
and thanks were presented to him by both houses of parlin- 
menb, along with a jewel of great value set with diamonds, 
and a sum of money. Charles was dclivoiod up to the 
commissioners of parliament by tho Scots in January 1616. 
He had voluntarily surrendered himself to tho Scuts miiiy, 
and they negotiated with the parliainontary leaders in Ins 
favour. There was a debt of 46600,000, arrsars of pay, 
owing to the Scots, but they agreed to take £400,000, one 
half of which was to he paid before tho army loft England. 
Tho bargain was concluded some months before there was 
any stipulation to deliver up the king, but probably, as 
Hallam remarks, the parliament would never have actually 
paid tho money on any other conaid oral ion than the 
delivering of the king’s person. ^ Tho transaction was 
naturally seized upon by the Royalists and the Cavalier 
wits, and poets, as a subjectof obloquy and reproach to the 
Scots commissioners, and, by implication, to the whole 
Scottish nation. It is not yet forgotten. Such political 
libels are not of that class which the poet says aie “ born to 
dia” They become the shibboleths of a jiarty, and descend 
from generation to generation. 

Charles was delivered up to tho commiRsi(jncrs of parlia- 
ment on the 30th J anuary 1 646-7. Fairfax, who preceded 
the king, having met him beyond Nottingham, di.smountcii 
from his horse, kissed the royal hand, and having resumed 
his seat, discoursed with tho unfortunate prince during the 
journey to Holdeuby. “ Tlie general,” said Charles, “is a 
man of honour, and keeps his word which ho h.ad 2 >ludged 
to me.” His chivalrous courtesy is of a piece with his 
whole character. 

Tho agitation in the army now becanoc formidable, and 
threatened anarchy. The Independents wore too powerful 
for both iiarliament and Presbyterians, Fairfax resolved to 

* Major-General Skii>pon carried up the cash, £200,000, to 
Hewcastle successfully in a proper number of waggons ; got it all 
counted there, hags of £100, chests of rfilOOO (5-19th Jamiary 1640- 
7), after which the Scots mordied peaceahly awoy,--C(irlyle> 
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resign his commission as commauder-iii-cliief, but he was 
persuaded to retain it, and was passive, if not co-operating, 
in all the procoodiugs of the army which had for then- 
object to destroy the power of parliament. Lord Fer- 
dinando Fairfax died m the spring of 1647, and Sir Thomas 
succeeded to his title and to his office as governor of Hull. 
A. second civil war broke out in the summer of 1648 ; a 
Scots army of 40,000 was raised to deliver *the king from 
the “ sectaries there were tumults in Eugland and in 
Wales. Fairfax displayed the greatest activity in putting 
down these insurrections, and took Colchester, whither the 
royalist army had betaken themselves. It was at this time, 
when the commander-in-chief was besieging Colchester, 
that Milton addressed to him the sonnet : — 

“Fairfax, wlioso name in arms through Europe rings, 

Filliug oaeli mouth with envy or with pi-ai&e.” 

The poet culogizos the brave soldier for “ firm nnsliaken 
virtue,” bathe hesitated to go along with the army and In- 
dependents in the trial of the king. He was placed at the 
head of the judges before whom Charles was arraigned, hut 
he refused to act. In calling over the court, when the crier 
pronounced the name of Fairfax, a lady in the gallery called 
out “ that the Lord Fairfax was not there in person, that 
ho would never sit among them, and that they did him 
wrong to name him as a commissioner.” This was Lady 
Fairfax, who could not forbear, as Whitelock says, to exclaim 
aloud against the proceedings of the High Court of Justice. 
Tho decision of the court was a grievous error. “ When 
living, Charles was a baffled tyrant,” as Lord John Russell 
has remarked; “when dead he became a royal martyr.” In 
June 1650, after the Scots had declared for Charles II., the 
council of state resolved to send an army to Scotland in 
order to prevent an invasion of England. Fairfax declinud 
to act against tho Presbyterian Scots, and resigned his com- 
mission. Cromwell was appointed his successor, “captain- 
general and commander-in-chief of all the forces raised or 
to bo raised by authority of parliament within the common- 
wealth of England.” Fairfax received a pension of .£6000 
a year, and is no more heard of till after the death of the 
triumphant Protector. 

When Monk invited him to assist in the operations about 
to bo undertaken against Lambert’s army he promptly 
ol)eyod the call, and in December 1659 appeared at the 
head of a body of Yorkshire gentlemen ; and such was the 
iulluence of Fairfax’s name and reputation that the Irish 
brigade, consisting of 1200 horse, quitted Lambert’s colours 
and joined him. This was speedily followed by the 
breaking up of all Lambert’s forces, and that day secured 
tho restoration of tho monarchy. A “free ” parliament was 
called ; Fairfax was elected member for Yorkshire, and was 
put at tho head of the commission appointed by the House 
of Commons to wait upon Charles IL at the Hague and 
urge his speedy return. Of course the “ merry monarch, 
scandalous and poor,” was glad to obey the summons, and 
Fairfax provided tho horse on which Charles rode at bis 
coronation. The remaining eleven years of the life of Lord 
Fairfax wore spent in retirement at his seat in Yorkshire. 
He must, like Milton, have been sorely grieved and shocked 
by the scenes that followed — the brutal indignities offered 
to the remains of his companions in arms, Cromwell and 
Iroton, the sacrifice of Sir Harry Vane, the neglect or 
desecration of all that was great, noble, or graceful in 
England, and tho flood of immorality which, flowing from 
Whitehall, sapped the foundations of the national strength 
and Wour. Lord Fairfax died at Hunappleton on the 
12th of November 1671. The integrity of Fairfax has never 
been doubted. Ho one has ever attempted to charge mean- 
ne-ss or corruption on the Parliamentary general. But he 
was groat only in tho field, and had apparently none of the 
qnalities of a statesman. He is placed at great disadvan- 
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tage, however, by being both in war and in peace over- 
shadowed by his associate Cromwell ; 

“And under him 

His genius was rebuked, as, it is said, 

Mark Antony’s was by Caesar.” 

Lord Fairfax had a taste for literature. He translated 
some of the Psalms, and wrote poems on solitude, the Chris- 
tian warfare, the shortness of life, <fcc., none of which are 
above mediocrity. During the last year or two of his 
life he wrote two Memorials which have been published — 
one on the northern actions in which he was engaged iu 
1642-44, and the other on some points during his command 
in the army. At York and at Oxford ho endeavoured to 
save the libraries from pillage, and he enriched the Bodleion 
with some valuable MSS- His correspondence was pub- 
lished in 1848-9 in four volumes, and a life of him by 
Clements R. Markham in 1870. (k. ca.) 

FAIRFIELD, a town and port of entry of Fairfield co., 
Connecticut, is situated near Long Island Sound, and on the 
Hew York and Hew Haven railroad, 22 miles S.W. of Hew 
Haven. It consists chiefly of one spacious street of new 
and handsome buildings. The beautiful scenery and fine 
sea air of the neighbourhood attract to the town a consider- 
able number of summer visitors, but its prosperity depends 
chiefly on its shipping trade. About one and a half miles 
south-east from the town is Black Rock, one of the finest 
harbours of the state. Fairfield was settled in 1659. In 
1779 it was burned by the British under Governor Tryon. 
The population in 1870 numbered 5645, but since then a 
portion of the town, containing more than a fourth of the 
inhabitants, has been annexed to Bridgeport, 

FAIRHOLT, FitEDEBiCK. William: (1813-1866), a most 
industrious antiquary, draughtsman, and editor of our older 
literature, was born in London in the year 1813. His 
father, who was of a German family (the name was 
originally Fahrholz), was a tobacco manufacturer, and for 
some years Fairholt himself was employed in the business. 
He had, however, other aims. For a time he was a draw- 
ing-master, afterwards a scene-painter. Some pen and ink 
copies made by him of figures from Hogarth’s plates led 
to his being employed by Charles Knight on several of that 
gentleman’s illustrated publications. His first published 
Hterary work was a contribution to Hone’s Year-Booh in 
1831. His life seems to have been one of almost uninter- 
rupted quiet labour, carried on until within a few days of 
death. Several works on civic pageantry and some collec- 
tions of ancient unpublished songs and dialogues were 
edited by him for the Percy Society in 1842. In 1844 he 
w^ elected fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. An 
edition of the dramatic works of Lilly was published by him 
in 1853. His principal independent works are Tobacco, its 
llisiory and Association, 1859 ; Up ike Nile and Nome 
Again, 1862 ; many articles and serials contributed to the 
An Journal, some of which were afterwards separately 
published, ^Costuimin England, 1846; Dictionary of 
Terim in Art, 1854. These works are illustrated by 
numerous cuts, drawn on the wood by his own hand. His 
pencil was also employed in illustrating Evan’s Govm of ike 
Ancient Britons, Madden’s Jewisk Coinage, Halliwell’s 
folio SJiakespeare, Roach Smith’s Eickborougk, the 
Miscellanea Grapkica of Lord Londesborough, and many 
otW works. Mr Fairholt was entirely a Londoner; born 
in London, and never out of sight of St Paul’s for the first 
twenty-two years of his life, he ever loved a paved street 
better than a green lane. His later years were much 
troubled by disease which, though temporarily alleviated 
by a voyage to Egypt and Hubia with the present Lord 
Londesborough, terminated in consumption.^ He died 
April 3, 1866. His books relating to Shakespeare were be- 
queathed to the library at Stratford-on-Avon ; those op civic 
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pageantry (between 200 and 300 volumes) to the Society of i 
AnticLuaries j his old prints and works on costume to the 
British Museum. 

FAIRIES (Ft., fee, faerie; Prov., fada; Sp., hada; Ital., 
fata ; Med. Lat., fatare, to enchant, from Latin fatum, 
fate, destiny). In early times, when so much of the energy 
of man was not, as now, applied to practice, it seems to 
have found a natural outlet in the imagination. Of all the 
minor creations of mythology, the fairies are the most beau- 
tiful, the most numerous, the most memorable in litera- 
ture. Like all organic growths, whether of nature or of the 
fancy, they are not the immediate product of one country 
or of one time; they have a pedigree, and the question of 
their ancestry and affiliation is one of wide bearing and 
weighty side-issues. But mixture and connexion of races 
have in this, as in many other cases, so changed the original 
folk-product that it is difficult to disengage and separate 
the different strains that have gone to the making or 
moulding of the result as we have it. Certain points, how- 
ever, in the course and development of the superstition can 
be definitely placed. 

The character of the religion of the people of Gaul was 
undoubtedly much changed by the Roman occupation, but, 
in inscriptions and legends, traces are to be found of what 
the primitive belief was, which faintly shadow out that 
primitive belief, and it is here that we first find traces of 
one of the various classes of beings which have in later 
times received the general name of fairies. Votive inscrip- 
tions to supernatural beings, corresponding to the nymplis 
and fauna of classic mythology, have been found on Gaulish 
and German soil repeatedly. A passage in Pomponius Mela 
(Z)e Situ Orhis, bk. iii. c. 6) points distinctly to a belief of 
the Bretons in certain beings having many characteristics of 
the fairies. 

“ Sena being situate in the British sea against the country of the 
Osismyes is renowned with the oracle of the god of the Galles, 
whose vowesses in number nine, are hallowed to conlmnal 
virginitie. They call tliem Galliceus, and aio of opinion that, 
thiough the sin^lar wisdom wherewith lliey are indued, they raise 
the seas and imds with their charms, and transform, themselves 
into what beastes they will, and heale such diseases as to others 
are incurable, and knowe things to come and prophesy of them, but 
not unto any other than such as sayle thither for the nonce, and 
come of set purpose to demannd counsell of them. ” — Golding’s tinns- 
lation, p. 78. 

The similarity of these beings to the fays that play so 
important a part in mediaeval romances is remarkable. A 
passage in the romance of Lancelot du Lac is so directly 
descriptive that it may be quoted: — 

“ En cellui temps estoieut appellees fees tontes celles qui sentermet- 
toient den-chantements et de charmes, et moult en estoit pour lors 
pnncipallement en la Grande Bretagne, et scavoient la force et la 
vertue des parolles, des pierres, et des herbes, parquoy elles estoient 
tenue en jeunesse et en beaulte et en grandes nchesses comment 
elles divisoieut. Et ce f ut estably an temps de Merlin le prophete. — 
Ed. 1533, p. V. 

These fays preside at the birth and influence the destiny 
of men, taking individuals under their special protection, 
They take lovers from among men, and are often described 
as of delicate, unearthly, ravishing beauty. The enjoyment 
of their charms is, however, generally qualified hy some re- 
striction or compact, the brealdng of which is the cause of 
calamity to the lover and all his race, as in the notable tale 
of Melusine. This fay by enchantment built tho castle of 
Lusiguon for her husband. It was her nature to take, every 
week, the form of a serpent from the waist below. The 
hebdomadal transformation being once, contrary to compact, 
witnessed by her husband, she left him with much wailing, 
and was said to return and give warning by her appearance 
and great shrieks whenever one of the race of Lusignan was 
about to die. At the birth of Ogier le Dannois six fairies 
attend, five of whom give good gifts, which the sixth over- 
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rides with a restriction. Gervaise of Tilbury, writing early 
in the 13 th century, has, in his Otia Imperiaha, a chapter 
De lamiis et noctumis lay'vis, where he gives it out, as proved 
by individuals beyond all exception, that men have been 
lovers of beings of this kind whom they call Fadas, and 
who did, in case of infidelity or infringement of secrecy, in- 
flict terrible punishment — the loss of goods and even of life. 
There seems little in the characteristics of these fairies of 
romance to distinguish them from human beings, except 
their supernatural knowledge and power. They are not 
often represented as diminutive in stature, and seem to be 
subject to such human passions as love, jealousy, envy, and 
revenge. To this class belong the fairies of Boiardo, Ariosto, 
and Spenser. 

The etymology traced at the beginning of this article is 
that generally given, but it is by no means universally 
accepted. Some fanciful theories that prevailed at the be- 
ginning of the century, as, for instance, that adopted by Sir 
W. Scott in his Essay on the Fairy Superstition, which con- 
nects the word fairy with the Persian peri, are now generally 
rejected. M. Walckenaer believed the word to be purely 
Celtic (see his Letters sur les Contes des F%es, Pans, 1836). 
Apart, however, from the question of the origin and varying 
intention of the term, the kind of beings first signified by 
it can be faiily connected with creatures of the Greek and 
Roman mythology. 

The Gauls had no doubt a populous pantheon. The 
peasants seeiA to have offered worship to, and peopled tho 
old hills, trees, rocks, streams, and springs with, beings 
similar to the nymphs and fauns of antiquity. And each 
little locality seems to have had its protecting deities, 
female, and generally three in number. Tho coming of 
Christianity only changed slightly the way of regarding these 
creatures — did not by any means overcome the superstition. 
It is most likely to the similarity in character and func- 
tion of these local deities to tho Pare® or Fates of antiquity 
that we owe tho name generally given to all the different 
beings, a groat part of whose functions it was to prc.sido at 
the birth and rule the destiny of man. It seem.s probable 
that among the people generation after generation of nurses 
changed these topical divinities into those fairies, tho tales 
of which Perrault and his successors made so popular. The 
fairy tales in the PiaeevoU ]!?'otte of Straparola (1550-54) 
and the Fentamerom of Basile (1672) are also, no doubt, 
the results of genuine tradition. By this time, however, the 
influence of Eastern stories had been brought by travellers 
and crusaders to bear upon the traditions of tho West, as well 
as that of the superstition next to be mentioned. To the 
elves and duergar of the northern mythology we must go 
for the origin of those little creatures that dance in the 
woods and meadows. The elves are divided into two 
classes, the light and the dark. It is related iu tho prose 
Edda that the gods reflected how the duergar animated the 
clay below the earth like maggots in flesh; and certainly, 
under different names, as brownie, cluricauno, kobbold, niaso, 
lutin, hobgoblin, beings of this kind, whether of the hill or 
wood, of the rock or stream, or of the household, have played 
a great part in the life of the peasantry of many countries. 
They are represented as of very various characteristics and 
propensities. Their appearance and power are sometimes 
propitious, at other times baleful. “Ho that looks on 
them shall die,” says Falstaff, and hides his face accordingly. 
Perhaps the leading features of their character with relation 
to man is a desire for fair human children, which, substi- 
tuting abortive creatures, they practise many tricks to 
obtain. They are often represented as animated by a spirit 
of malicious mockery towards men, which is not, however, 
altogether malignant. In connexion with their fabled 
abode underground, it is to be noted that Chaucer makes 
Pluto and Proserpina king and queen of faery. 
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Besides scattered allusions, we owe to tliia superstition 
many fair products of our poetry. Works of Drayton, Ben 
Jonson, Fletcher, Kandolph, and Herrick will at once 
suggest themselves. Its influence is of course very marked 
in the youthful works of Milton. Of the Midmmmer 
MgMa Dream, that perfect rose among all these flowers 
of fancy, it is unnecessary to speak, even were it possible 
to do so adequately. 

For au elaborate account of fairies m general, see Keightley’s 
Faijtj Mythology, where the legends of diUereut countries are col- 
lected. he.) 

FAITHORNE, William, a painter and engraver, was 
born in London, at what date is uncertain, but most pro- 
bably either in 1626 or 1627. He was apprenticed to 
Robert Peake, a painter and printseller, who received the 
honour of knighthood from Charles I. On the outbreak 
of the civil war he accompanied his master into the king’s 
service, and being made prisoner at Basinghouse, he was 
confined for some time to Aldersgate, where, however, he 
was permitted to follow his profession of engraver, and 
among other portraits did a small one of the first Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham. At the earnest solicitation of his 
friends he very soon regained his liberty, but only on con- 
dition of retiring to France. There he was so fortunate as 
to receive instructions from Robert Nanteuil, by which his 
style was greatly benefited. He was permitted to return 
to England about 1650, and took up a shop near Temple 
Bar, where, besides his work as an engraver, he carried on 
a large business as a printseller. In 1680 he gave up his 
shop and retired to a house in Blackfriars, occupying himself 
chiefly in painting portraits from the life in crayons, 
although still occasionally engaged in engraving. He died 
of a lingering consumption, May 13, 1691 ; and it is said 
that his life was shortened by the misfortunes, dissipation, 
and early death of his son William, Faithome is especially 
famous as a portrait engraver, and among those on whom 
he ozercised his art were a large number of eminent persons, 
including Sir Henry Spelman, Oliver Cromwell, Henry 
Somerset, the marquis of Worcester, John Milton, Queen 
Catherine, Prince Rupert, Cardinal Richelieu, Sir Thomas 
F.iirfax, Thomas Hobbes, Richard Hooker, Robert second 
carl of Essex, and Charles I. All his works are remarkable 
for tbeir combination of freedom and strength with softness 
and delicacy, and his crayon paintings unite to these the addi- 
tional quality of clear and brilliant colouring. Faithome 
is the author of a work on engraving, which was nublished 
in 1622. ^ 

FAITHORNE, William (1656-1686), a mezzotinto en- 
graver, son of the former, was born in 1656. He had the 
advantage of his father’s instructions, and devoting his 
attention chiefly to mezzotinto, at an early age gave promise 
of attaining great excellence, but became idle and dissi- 
pated, and it is said involved his father in money difficulties. 
Among persons of note whose portraits he engraved are 
Charles II., Mary princess of Orange, Queen Anne when 
princess of Denmark, and Charles XIL of Sweden. He 
died in 1686, 

The best account of the Faithornes ia that contained in Walpole’s 
AMcdotcs of PaiiUirug, A life of Faithome the elder is preserved, 
in the British Museum among the papers of Mr Bayford, librarian, 
to Lord Oxford, and aa intimato friend of Faithome. 

FAIZAbAD, a division or commissionership of Oudh in 
British India, now under the jurisdiction of the lieutenant- 
governor of the JSTorth-W estem Provinces. It lies in 26*-28'’ 
30' N. lat. and 81" 6'-83'’ 15' E. long., and comprises the 
three districts of Faizdbdd, Gondd, and Bharaich. It is 
bounded on the by the independent state of Hepdl, on the 
E. by Gorakhpur district, on the S. by Azimgarh and SultAn- 
pur, and on the W, by Bdra Banki, Sitipur, and Kheri 
Population, according to the census of 1868— -Hindus, 
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3,028,502 ; Mahometans and others, ' 350,760 ; total, 
3,379,262, of whom l,7d7,411 were males and 1,631,851 
females. Number of villages or townships, 8452. Area, 
7671 square miles. 

FaizXbad, a district of British India in Oudh, under the 
lieutenant-governor of the North-Western Provinces, in 
26“-27“ N. lat. and 81°-82° E. long, is bounded on tbe N. 
and E. by the Gogra river, on the S. by Azimgarh district, 
and on the W. by the Gumti river. The area, according 
to the latest estimate in 1877, is 1649 square miles, and 
the population 1,024,092 souls. Faizdbiid forms a very 
historical district, lying between the two great rivers of 
Oudh, and ia interesting alike for its calamities and its ruins. 
Ajodhyd, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Oudh, which 
plays so conspicuous a part in the Sanskrit epics, lies in its 
northern angle, close to the present city of Faizdbdd. In 
more modern times the district was the centre of the 
nawdb vizir’s influence, and contained his capital until the 
removal of his court to Lucknow ia 1775. In 1857 it be- 
came the scene of the disaster described below. Since 
the mutiny, the district has settled down into a peaceful 
part of the British empire, with an increasing population. 
It is penetrated throughout its length from north to south 
by tbe Oudh and Rohilkhand railway, and does an import- 
ant trade with the great cities of the north-west. The 
growth of its population has been the more marked, owing 
to the previous desertion and decay in the last century on 
the transfer of the nawdb’s court to Lucknow. ' The popula- 
tion, classified according to religion, is — Hindus, 922,360, 
Mahometans, 100,410, Christians, 1322, of whom 1267 
represent the European soldiers; total, 1,024,092; the 
density of population averaging 621 per square mile. The 
five largest towns, containing upwards of 6000 inhabi- 
tants, are— Faiz6,bAd, population, 37,804; Tdnda, 13,643; 
Ajodhyd, 9949 ; Jaldlpur, 6276 ; and Sajauli, 5614. The 
railway stations are the following : — ^Mdllpur, Akbarpur, 
Kdnurpur, Gosdinganj, Tandauli, Belargbdt, Darsinagar, 
Ajodhyd, Faizdbdd, and Sajauli. Tbe estimated cultivated 
area in 1875 was 628,690 acres, of which rice was returned 
as occupying 162,562 ; wheat, 162,895 ; other food grains, 
248,837 ; oil-seeds, 6888 ; sugar, 27,800 ; cotton, 492 ; 
opium, 4982 ; indigo, 6900 ; fibres, 202 ; tobacco, 3957 ; 
and vegetables, 3522. The total value of the trade of 
Faizdbdd in 1874-75 was exports £425,115, and imports 
X123,511, the chief articles of export being food grains, 
oil-seeds, country cloth, and silk, and cotton ; and of im- 
ports, sugar, spices, European piece goods, &c. The 
revenue of the district in 18^-75 was £151,866, of which 
£133,243, or 85 per cent., was derived from the land-tax. 
The machinery for protecting person and property consisted 
of 15 magisterial and 15 civil and revenue courts. The 
regular police force consisted of 552 officers and men, 
maintained at a cost of £8363 out of the imperial revenue ; 
a town and cantonment police numbering 237, and costing 
£1402 from local sources ; and a village police numbering 
2277 men, maintained by the villagers or landholders at a 
cost of £5524. The average daily number of prisoners in 
jail in 1875 was 791, or one to every 1294 of the popula- 
tion. The schools in the same year numbered 98, attended 
by 4461 pupik. Four charitable dispensaries afforded 
medical aid to 13,463 patients ; and a poorhouse furnished 
assistance to 6752 paupers in the shape of food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

FAizinin, the chief town and administrative head- 
quarters of the district of the same name, situated on the 
right or south bank of the Gogra, in 26“ 47' N. lat. and 
82* 15' E long. Adjacent to Faiz4b4d on the E., and now 
forming a suburb of the town, is Ajodhyd, the ancient 
capital of King Daswratha, the father of Rdma, the hero of 
the RdmdyanA Of this ancient city, said to have covered 
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an area of 48 Icos^ now hardly a trace remains. The 
modern AjodhyA contains several Jain and Hindu temples. 
The city of FaizAbid was founded about 1730 by Sa’adat 
All KhAn the first nawAb vizier of Oudh, who mad© it his 
capital. The place rapidly grew in importance until 1775, 
when the court of Oudh was removed to Lucknow. It 
then rapidly decayed, all the leading merchants, bankers, 
&c., abandoning the place. In 1839, Butter estimated ite 
population at 100,000 but fast diminishing, owing to the 
exactions and oppressions by the native ofiicials of the 
nawAb’s Government At the time of the census in 1869 
FaizAbAd contained only 37,804 inhabitants ; but it is now 
again advancing in prosperity, and is rapidly becoming an 
emporium of trade. At the time of the annexation of Oudh 
in 1856 FaizAbAd was made, and still continues to be, a 
large military station. On the outbreak of the mutiny in 
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1857, the cantonment contained two regiments of infantry, 
a squadron of cavalry, and a light field battery of artillery 
— all natives. Owing to their threatening demeanour after 
the Meerut massacre, many of tlie European ladies and 
children were sheltered by one of the great landholders of 
Oudh, and others were sent forward to less disturbed parts 
of the country. The troops rose, as was anticipated, and 
although they at first permitted their officers to take boats 
and proceed towards Dinapur, a message was afterwards 
sent to a rebel force lower down the river to intercept the 
fugitives. Of four boats, one succeeded in reaching Dinapur 
safely, having passed the rebels unnoticed. Of the occu- 
pants of the other three boats, one person alone escaped 
FaizAbAd is now a station for European as well as fur 
troops. 

FAKIR. See Dervish, vol. vii., p. 113. 
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